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A   STORY    OF    THE    SEEN   AND    THE    UNSEEN. 


AT  the  period  when  the  follow- 
ing incidents  occurred  I  was  living 
with  my  father  at  The  Grove,  a 
large  old  house  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  little  town. 
This  had  been  his  home  for  a  num- 
ber of  years ;  and  I  believe  I  was 
born  in  it.  It  was  a  kind  of  house 
which,  notwithstanding  all  the  red 
and  white  architecture,  known  at 
presont  by  the  name  of  Queen 
Anns,  builders  nowadays  have 
forgotten  how  to  build.  It  was 
strangling  and  irregular,  with  wide 
passages,  wide  staircases,  broad 
land  ings  ;  the  rooms  large  but  not 
very  lofty ;  the  arrangements  leav- 
ing much  to  be  desired,  with  no 
economy  of  space :  a  house  be- 
longing to  a  period  when  land  was 
cheep,  and,  so  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  no  occasion  to 
economise.  Though  it  was  so 
near  the  town,  the  clump  of  trees 
in  A/hich  it  was  environed  was  a 
veritable  grove.  In  the  grounds 
in  .spring  the  primroses  grew  as 
thickly  as  in  the  forest.  We  had 
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a  few  fields  for  the  cows,  and  an 
excellent  walled  garden.  The 
place  is  being  pulled  down  at  this 
moment  to  make  room  for  more 
streets  of  mean  little  houses, — the 
kind  of  thing,  and  not  a  dull 
house  of  faded  gentry,  which  per- 
haps the  neighbourhood  requires. 
The  house  was  dull,  and  so  were 
we,  its  last  inhabitants;  and  the 
furniture  was  faded,  even  a 
little  dingy, — nothing  to  brag  of. 
I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  con- 
vey a  suggestion  that  we  were 
faded  gentry,  for  that  was  not  the . 
case.  My  father,  indeed,  was  rich, 
and  had  no  need  to  spare  any  ex- 
pense in  making  his  life  and  his 
house  bright  if  he  pleased ;  but  he 
did  not  please,  and  I  had  not  been 
long  enough  at  home  to  exercise 
any  special  influence  of  my  own. 
It  was  the  only  home  I  had  ever 
known ;  but  except  in  my  earliest 
childhood,  and  in  my  holidays  as 
a  schoolboy,  I  had  in  reality 
known  but  little  of  it.  My  mother 
had  died  at  my  birth,  or  shortly 
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after,  and  I  had  grown  up  in  the 
gravity  and  silence  of  a  house 
without  women.  In  my  infancy, 
I  believe,  a  sister  of  my  father's 
had  lived  with  us,  and  taken 
charge  of  the  household  and  of 
me ;  but  she,  too,  had  died  long, 
long  ago,  my  mourning  for  her 
being  one  of  the  first  things  I 
could  recollect.  And  she  had  no 
successor.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
housekeeper  and  some  maids, — the 
latter  of  whom  I  only  saw  disap- 
pearing at  the  end  of  a  passage,  or 
whisking  out  of  a  room  when  one  of 
"the  gentlemen"  appeared.  Mrs 
Weir,  indeed,  I  saw  nearly  every 
day ;  but  a  curtsey,  a  smile,  a  pair 
of  nice  round  arms  which  she 
caressed  while  folding  them  across 
her  ample  waist,  and  a  large  white 
apron,  were  all  I  knew  of  her. 
This  was  the  only  female  influ- 
ence in  the  house.  The  drawing- 
room  I  was  aware  of  only  as  a 
place  of  deadly  good  order,  into 
which  nobody  ever  entered.  It 
had  three  long  windows  opening 
on  the  lawn,  and  communicated 
at  the  upper  end,  which  was 
rounded  like  a  great  bay,  with 
the  conservatory.  Sometimes  I 
gazed  into  it  as  a  child  from  with- 
out, wondering  at  the  needlework 
on  the  chairs,  the  screens,  the 
looking  -  glasses  which  never  re- 
flected any  living  face.  My  father 
did  not  like  the  room,  which  pro- 
bably was  not  wonderful,  though 
it  never  occurred  to  me  in  those 
early  days  to  inquire  why. 

I  may  say  here,  though  it  will 
probably  be  disappointing  to  those 
who  form  a  sentimental  idea  of 
the  capabilities  of  children,  that  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  either,  in  these 
early  days,  to  make  any  inquiry 
about  my  mother.  There  was  no 
room  in  life,  as  I  knew  it,  for  any 
such  person;  nothing  suggested  to 
my  mind  either  the  fact  that  she 
must  have  existed,  or  that  there 


was  need  of  her  in  the  house.  I 
accepted,  as  I  believe  most  chil- 
dren do,  the  facts  of  existence,  on 
the  basis  with  which  I  had  first 
made  acquaintance  with  them, 
without  question  or  remark.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  aware  that 
it  was  rather  dull  at  home ;  but 
neither  by  comparison  with  the 
books  I  read,  nor  by  the  communi- 
cations received  from  my  school- 
fellows, did  this  seem  to  me  any- 
thing remarkable.  And  I  was 
possibly  somewhat  dull  too  by 
nature,  for  I  did  not  mind.  I  was 
fond  of  reading,  and  for  that  there 
was  unbounded  opportunity.  I 
had  a  little  ambition  in  respect  to 
work,  and  that  too  could  be  prose- 
cuted undisturbed.  When  I  went 
to  the  university,  my  society  lay 
almost  entirely  among  men ;  but 
by  that  time  and  afterwards,  mat- 
ters had  of  course  greatly  changed 
with  me,  and  though  I  recognised 
women  as  part  of  the  economy 
of  nature,  and  did  not  indeed  by 
any  means  dislike  or  avoid  them, 
yet  the  idea  of  connecting  them 
at  all  with  my  own  home  never 
entered  into  my  head.  That  con- 
tinued to  be  as  it  had  always 
been,  when  at  intervals  I  descend- 
ed upon  the  cool,  grave,  colour- 
less place,  in  the  midst  of  my 
traffic  with  the  world  :  always  very 
still,  well  -  ordered,  serious  —  the 
cooking  very  good,  the  comfort 
perfect — old  Morphew,  the  butler, 
a  little  older  (but  very  little  older, 
perhaps  on  the  whole  less  old,  since 
in  my  childhood  I  had  thought 
him  a  kind  of  Methuselah),  and 
Mrs  Weir,  less  active,  covering  up 
her  arms  in  sleeves,  but  folding 
and  caressing  them  just  as  always. 
I  remember  looking  in  from  the 
lawn  through  the  windows  upon 
that  deadly-orderly  drawing-room, 
with  a  humorous  recollection  of  my 
childish  admiration  and  wonder, 
and  feeling  that  it  must  be  kept  so 
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for  ever  and  ever,  and  that  to  go 
into  it  would  break  some  sort  of 
amusing  mock  mystery,  some  pleas- 
ar  tly  ridiculous  spell. 

But  it  was  only  at  rare  intervals 
that  I  went  home.  In  the  long 
vacation,  as  in  my  school  holidays, 
my  father  often  went  abroad  with 
me,  so  that  we  had  gone  over  a 
great  deal  of  the  Continent  to- 
gether very  pleasantly.  He  was 
old  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  his 
son,  being  a  man  of  sixty  when  I 
was  twenty,  but  that  did  not  dis- 
turb the  pleasure  of  the  relations 
between  us.  I  don't  know  that 
they  were  ever  very  confidential. 
On  my  side  there  was  but  little  to 
communicate,  for  I  did  not  get 
into  scrapes  nor  fall  in  love,  the 
two  predicaments  which  demand 
sympathy  and  confidences.  And 
as  for  my  father  himself,  I  was 
never  aware  what  there  could  be 
to  communicate  on  his  side.  I 
knew  his  life  exactly  —  what  he 
did  almost  at  every  hour  of  the  day ; 
under  what  circumstances  of  the 
temperature  he  would  ride  and 
vrhen  walk ;  how  often  and  with 
v/hat  guests  he  would  indulge  in 
the  occasional  break  of  a  dinner- 
party, a  serious  pleasure, — per- 
haps, indeed,  less  a  pleasure  than 
a  duty.  All  this  I  knew  as  well 
as  he  did,  and  also  his  views  on 
j  ublic  matters,  his  political  opin- 
ions, which  naturally  were  differ- 
ent from  mine.  What  ground, 
then,  remained  for  confidence?  I 
did  not  know  any.  We  were  both 
of  us  of  a  reserved  nature,  not  apt 
to  enter  into  our  religious  feelings, 
for  instance.  There  are  many 
people  who  think  reticence  on  such 
subjects  a  sign  of  the  most  rever- 
ential way  of  contemplating  them. 
Of  this  I  am  far  from  being  sure ; 
but,  at  all  events,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice most  congenial  to  my  own 
nind. 
And  then  I  was  for  a  long  time 


absent,  making  my  own  way  in  the 
world.  I  did  not  make  it  very 
successfully.  I  accomplished  the 
natural  fate  of  an  Englishman,  and 
went  out  to  the  Colonies ;  then  to 
India  in  a  semi-diplomatic  position ; 
but  returned  home  after  seven  or 
eight  years,  invalided,  in  bad  health 
and  not  much  better  spirits,  tired 
and  disappointed  with  my  first 
trial  of  life.  I  had,  as  people  say, 
"no  occasion"  to  insist  on  making 
my  way.  My  father  was  rich,  and 
had  never  given  me  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
intend  me  to  be  his  heir.  His 
allowance  to  me  was  not  illiberal, 
and  though  he  did  not  oppose  the 
carrying  out  of  my  own  plans,  he 
by  no  means  urged  me  to  exertion. 
When  I  came  home  he  received 
me  very  affectionately,  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  in  my  re- 
turn. "Of  course,"  he  said,  "I 
am  not  glad  that  you  are  disap- 
pointed, Philip,  or  that  your  health 
is  broken;  but  otherwise  it  is  an 
ill  wind,  you  know,  that  blows  no- 
body good — and  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  you  at  home.  I  am  grow- 
ing an  old  man — 

"I  don't  see  any  difference,  sir," 
said  I  •  "  everything  here  seems 
exactly  the  same  as  when  I  went 
away " 

He  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 
"It  is  true  enough,"  he  said, 
"after  we  have  reached  a  certain 
age  we  seem  to  go  on  for  a  long 
time  on  a  plane,  and  feel  no  great 
difference  from  year  to  year;  but 
it  is  an  inclined  plane — and  the 
longer  we  go  on,  the  more  sudden 
will  be  the  fall  at  the  end.  But  at 
all  events  it  will  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  me  to  have  you  here." 

"  If  I  had  known  that,"  I  said, 
"  and  that  you  wanted  me,  I  should 
have  come  in  any  circumstances. 
As  there  are  only  two  of  us  in  the 
world 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "there  are  only 
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two  of  us  in  the  world;  but  still 
I  should  not  have  sent  for  you, 
Phil,  to  interrupt  your  career." 

"  It  is  as  well,  then,  that  it  has 
interrupted  itself,"  I  said,  rather 
bitterly ;  for  disappointment  is  hard 
to  hear. 

He  patted  me  on  the  shoulder, 
and  repeated,  "It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good,"  with  a 
look  of  real  pleasure  which  gave 
me  a  certain  gratification  too ;  for, 
after  all,  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
the  only  one  in  all  the  world  to 
whom  I  owed  any  duty.  I  had 
not  been  without  dreams  of  warmer 
affections,  but  they  had  come  to 
nothing — not  tragically,  but  in  the 
ordinary  way.  I  might  perhaps 
have  had  love  which  I  did  not 
want,  but  not  that  which  I  did 
want, — which  was  not  a  thing  to 
make  any  unmanly  moan  about, 
but  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.  Such  disappointments  hap- 
pen every  day;  indeed,  they  are 
more  common  than  anything  else, 
and  sometimes  it  is  apparent  after- 
wards that  it  is  better  it  was  so. 

However,  here  I  was  at  thirty 
stranded — yet  wanting  for  nothing, 
in  a  position  to  call  forth  rather 
envy  than  pity  from  the  greater 
part  of  my  contemporaries, — for  I 
had  an  assured  and  comfortable 
existence,  as  much  money  as  I 
wanted,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
excellent  fortune  for  the  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  health  was 
still  low,  and  I  had  no  occupation. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
was  a  drawback  rather  than  an 
advantage.  I  felt  myself  tempted, 
instead  of  taking  the  long  walk 
into  the  country  which  my  doctor 
recommended,  to  take  a  much 
shorter  one  through  the  High 
Street,  across  the  river,  and  back 
again,  which  was  not  a  walk  but 
a  lounge.  The  country  was  silent 
and  full  of  thoughts — thoughts  not 
always  very  agreeable  —  whereas 


there  were  always  the  humours 
of  the  little  urban  population  to 
glance  at,  the  news  to  be  heard, 
all  those  petty  matters  which  so 
often  make  up  life  in  a  very  im- 
poverished version  for  the  idle 
man.  I  did  not  like  it,  but  I  felt 
myself  yielding  to  it,  not  having 
energy  enough  to  make  a  stand. 
The  rector  and  the  leading  lawyer 
of  the  place  asked  me  to  dinner. 
I  might  have  glided  into  the 
society,  such  as  it  was,  had  I  been 
disposed  for  that  —  everything 
about  me  began  to  close  over  me 
as  if  I  had  been  fifty,  and  fully 
contented  with  my  lot. 

It  was  possibly  my  own  want 
of  occupation  which  made  me  ob- 
serve with  surprise,  after  a  while, 
how  much  occupied  my  father 
was.  He  had  expressed  himself 
glad  of  my  return ;  but  now  .that 
I  had  returned,  I  saw  very  little 
of  him.  Most  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  his  library,  as  had  always 
been  the  case.  But  on  the  few 
visits  I  paid  him  there,  I  could  not 
but  perceive  that  the  aspect  of  the 
library  was  much  changed.  It  had 
acquired  the  look  of  a  business- 
room,  almost  an  ofiice.  There  were 
large  business-like  books  on  the 
table,  which  I  could  not  associate 
with  anything  he  could  naturally 
have  to  do ;  and  his  correspondence 
was  very  large.  I  thought  he 
closed  one  of  those  books  hurriedly 
as  I  came  in,  and  pushed  it  away, 
as  if  he  did  not  wish  me  to  see  it. 
This  surprised  me  at  the  moment, 
without  arousing  any  other  feeling  ; 
but  afterwards  I  remembered  it 
with  a  clearer  sense  of  what  it 
meant.  He  was  more  absorbed 
altogether  than  I  had  been  used 
to  see  him.  He  was  visited  by 
men  sometimes  not  of  very  pre- 
possessing appearance.  Surprise 
grew  in  my  mind  without  any  very 
distinct  idea  of  the  reason  of  it; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  chance 
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conversation  with  Morphew  that 
m  7  vague  uneasiness  began  to  take 
definite  shape.  It  was  begun  with- 
out any  special  intention  on  my 
prjt.  Morphew  had  informed  me 
that  master  was  very  busy,  on 
seme  occasion  when  I  wanted  to 
see  him.  And  I  was  a  little  an- 
noyed to  be  thus  put  off.  "It 
appears  to  me  that  my  father 
is  always  busy,"  I  said,  hastily. 
Morphew  then  began  very  oracu- 
larly to  nod  his  head  in  assent. 

"  A  deal  too  busy,  sir,  if  you 
t<ri,ke  my  opinion,"  he  said. 

This  startled  me  much,  and  I 
a;>ked  hurriedly,  "  What  do  you 
mean?"  without  reflecting  that  to 
ask  for  private  information  from 
a  servant  about  my  father's  habits 
was  as  bad  as  investigating  into 
a  stranger's  affairs.  It  did  not 
sorike  me  in  the  same  light. 

"Mr  Philip,"  said  Morphew, 
*•  a  thing  'as  'appened  as  'appens 
more  often  than  it  ought  to. 
Master  has  got  awful  keen  about 
money  in  his  old  age." 

"That's  a  new  thing  for  him," 
]  said. 

"  No,  sir,  begging  your  pardon, 
ib  aint  a  new  thing.  He  was 
once  broke  of  it,  and  that  wasn't 
( asy  done ;  but  it's  come  back,  if 
you'll  excuse  me  saying  so.  And 
I  don't  know  as  he'll  ever  be  broke 
of  it  again  at  his  age." 

I  felt  more  disposed  to  be  angry 
than  disturbed  by  this.  "You 
must  be  making  some  ridiculous 
mistake,"  I  said.  "And  if  you 
Mrere  not  so  old  a  friend  as  you 
.-ire,  Morphew,  I  should  not  have 
allowed  my  father  to  be  so  spoken 
of  to  me." 

The  old  man  gave  me  a  half- 
astonished,  half -contemptuous  look. 
•'  He's  been  my  master  a  deal  longer 
ohan  he's  been  your  father,"  he  said, 
turning  on  his  heel.  The  assump- 
tion was  so  comical  that  my  anger 
could  not  stand  in  face  of  it.  I  went 


out,  having  been  on  my  way  to  the 
door  when  this  conversation  oc- 
curred, and  took  my  usual  lounge 
about,  which  was  not  a  satisfac- 
tory sort  of  amusement.  Its 
vanity  and  emptiness  appeared  to 
be  more  evident  than  usual  to-day. 
I  met  half-a-dozen  people  I  knew, 
and  had  as  many  pieces  of  news 
confided  to  me.  I  went  up  and 
down  the  length  of  the  High 
Street.  I  made  a  small  purchase 
or  two.  And  then  I  turned  home- 
ward— despising  myself,  yet  find- 
ing no  alternative  within  my  reach. 
Would  a  long  country  walk  have 
been  more  virtuous  ? — it  would  at 
least  have  been  more  wholesome — 
but  that  was  all  that  could  be  said. 
My  mind  did  not  dwell  on  Mor- 
phew's  communication.  It  seemed 
without  sense  or  meaning  to  me ; 
and  after  the  excellent  joke  about 
his  superior  interest  in  his  master 
to  mine  in  my  father,  was  dis- 
missed lightly  enough  from  my 
mind.  I  tried  to  invent  some  way 
of  telling  this  to  my  father  with- 
out letting  him  perceive  that  Mor- 
phew had  been  finding  faults  in 
him,  or  I  listening ;  for  it  seemed 
a  pity  to  lose  so  good  a  joke. 
However,  as  I  returned  home, 
something  happened  which  put 
the  joke  entirely  out  of  my  head. 
It  is  curious  when  a  new  subject 
of  trouble  or  anxiety  has  been  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  in  an  unex- 
pected way,  how  often  a  second 
advertisement  follows  immediately 
after  the  first,  and  gives  to  that  a 
potency  which  in  itself  it  had  not 


I  was  approaching  our  own  door, 
wondering  whether  my  father  had 
gone,  and  whether,  on  my  return, 
I  should  find  him  at  leisure — for  I 
had  several  little  things  to  say  to 
him — when  I  noticed  a  poor  woman 
lingering  about  the  closed  gates. 
She  had  a  baby  sleeping  in  her 
arms.  It  was  a  spring  night,  the 
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stars  shining  in  the  twilight,  and 
everything  soft  and  dim ;  and  the 
woman's  figure  was  like  a  shadow, 
flitting  about,  now  here,  now  there, 
on  one  side  or  another  of  the  gate. 
She  stopped  when  she  saw  me  ap- 
proaching, and  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  seemed  to  take  a  sudden 
resolution.  I  watched  her  without 
knowing,  with  a  prevision  that  she 
was  going  to  address  me,  though 
with  no  sort  of  idea  as  to  the  sub- 
ject of  her  address.  She  came  up 
to  me  doubtfully,  it  seemed,  yet 
certainly,  as  I  felt,  and  when  she 
was  close  to  me,  dropped  a  sort  of 
hesitating  curtsey,  and  said,  "It's 
Mr  Philip  ? "  in  a  low  voice. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ? " 
I  said. 

Then  she  poured  forth  suddenly, 
without  warning  or  preparation,  her 
long  speech — a  flood  of  words  which 
must  have  been  all  ready  and  wait- 
ing at  the  doors  of  her  lips  for  ut- 
terance. "  Oh,  sir,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you !  I  can't  believe  you'll  be 
so  hard,  for  you're  young;  and  I 
can't  believe  he'll  be  so  hard  if  so 
be  as  his  own  son,  as  I've  always 
heard  he  had  but  one,  '11  speak  up 
for  us.  Oh,  gentleman,  it  is  easy 
for  the  likes  of  you,  that,  if  you 
aint  comfortable  in  one  room,  can 
just  walk  into  another ;  but  if  one 
room  is  all  you  have,  and  every  bit 
of  furniture  you  have  taken  out  of 
it,  and  nothing  but  the  four  walls 
left — not  so  much  as  the  cradle  for 
the  child,  or  a  chair  for  your  man 
to  sit  down  upon  when  he  comes 
from  his  work,  or  a  saucepan  to 
cook  him  his  supper " 

"  My  good  woman,"  I  said,  "  who 
can  have  taken  all  that  from  you  ? 
surely  nobody  can  be  so  cruel  ? " 

"  You  say  it's  cruel !  "  she  cried 
with  a  sort  of  triumph.  "Oh, 
I  knowed  you  would,  or  any  true 
gentleman  that  don't  hold  with 
screwing  poor  folks.  Just  go  and 
say  that  to  him  inside  there,  for 


the  love  of  God.  Tell  him  to 
think  what  he's  doing,  driving 
poor  creatures  to  despair.  Sum- 
mer's coming,  the  Lord  be  praised, 
but  yet  it's  bitter  cold  at  night 
with  your  counterpane  gone;  and 
when  you've  been  working  hard 
all  day,  and  nothing  but  four  bare 
walls  to  come  home  to,  and  all 
your  poor  little  sticks  of  furniture 
that  you've  saved  up  for,  and  got 
together  one  by  one,  all  gone — 
and  you  no  better  than  when  you 
started,  or  rather  worse,  for  then 
you  was  young.  Oh,  sir  ! "  the 
woman's  voice  rose  into  a  sort  of 
passionate  wail.  And  then  she 
added,  beseechingly,  recovering 
herself — "Oh,  speak  for  us — he'll 
not  refuse  his  own  son " 

"  To  whom  am  I  to  speak  ?  who 
is  it  that  has  done  this  to  you?" 
I  said. 

The  woman  hesitated  again, 
looking  keenly  in  my  face — then 
repeated  with  a  slight  faltering, 
"It's  Mr  Philip?"  as  if  that 
made  everything  right. 

"Yes;  I  am  Philip  Canning," 
I  said;  "but  what  have  I  to  do 
with  this?  and  to  whom  am  I  to 
speak  ? " 

She  began  to  whimper,  crying 
and  stopping  herself.  "  Oh,  please 
sir !  it's  Mr  Canning  as  owns  all 
the  house  property  about — it's  him 
that  our  court  and  the  lane  and 
everything  belongs  to.  And  he's 
taken  the  bed  from  under  us,  and 
the  baby's  cradle,  although  it's 
said  in  the  Bible  as  you're  not  to 
take  poor  folks's  bed." 

"My  father!"  I  cried  in  spite 
of  myself — "then  it  must  be  some 
agent,  some  one  else  in  his  name. 
You  may  be  sure  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  it.  Of  course  I  shall  speak 
to  him  at  once." 

"  Oh,  God  bless  you,  sir,"  said 
the  woman.  But  then  she  added, 
in  a  lower  tone  —  "  It's  no  agent. 
It's  one  as  never  knows  trouble. 
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It's  him  that  lives  in  that  grand 
house."  But  this  was  said  under 
her  breath,  evidently  not  for  me 
to  hear. 

Morphew's  words  flashed  through 
my  mind  as  she  spoke.  What  was 
this  1  Did  it  afford  an  explanation 
of  the  much  occupied  hours,  the 
big  books,  the  strange  visitors  ?  I 
took  the  poor  woman's  name,  and 
ga\e  her  something  to  procure 
a  few  comforts  for  the  night, 
and  went  indoors  disturbed  and 
troubled.  It  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  my  father  himself 
would  have  acted  thus;  but  he 
wa^  not  a  man  to  brook  iiiterfer- 
ence,  and  I  did  not  see  how  to 
introduce  the  subject,  what  to 
say.  I  could  but  hope  that,  at 
the  moment  of  broaching  it,  words 
wo  aid  be  put  into  my  mouth, 
which  often  happens  in  moments 
of  necessity,  one  knows  not  how, 
even  when  one's  theme  is  not  so 
all-important  as  that  for  which 
such  help  has  been  promised.  As 
usual,  I  did  not  see  my  father  till 
dinner.  I  have  said  that  our 
dinners  were  very  good,  luxurious 
in  a  simple  way,  everything  ex- 
cellent in  its  kind,  well  cooked, 
w(  11  served,  the  perfection  of 
comfort  without  show — which  is 
a  combination  very  dear  to  the 
English  heart.  I  said  nothing 
till  Morphew,  with  his  solemn  at- 
tention to  everything  that  was 
going,  had  retired  —  and  then  it 
WHS  with  some  strain  of  courage 
that  I  began, 

"I  was  stopped  outside  the  gate 
to-day  by  a  curious  sort  of  peti- 
tioner— a  poor  woman,  who  seems 
to  be  one  of  your  tenants,  sir,  but 
wiiom  your  agent  must  have  been 
rather  too  hard  upon." 

"  My  agent  1  who  is  that  1 "  said 
my  father,  quietly. 

"  I  don't  know  his  name,  and  I 
doubt  his  competence.  The  poor 
creature  seems  to  have  had  every- 


thing taken  from  her — her  bed,  her 
child's  cradle." 

"  No  doubt  she  was  behind  with 
her  rent." 

"  Very  likely,  sir.  She  seemed 
very  poor,"  said  I. 

"  You  take  it  coolly,"  said  my 
father,  with  an  upward  glance, 
half -amused,  not  in  the  least 
shocked  by  my  statement.  "But 
when  a  man,  or  a  woman  either, 
takes  a  house,  I  suppose  you  will 
allow  that  they  ought  to  pay  rent 
for  it." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  I  replied,  "when 
they  have  got  anything  to  pay." 

"I  don't  allow  the  reservation," 
he  said.  But  he  was  not  angry, 
which  I  had  feared  he  would  be. 

"I  think,"  I  continued,  "that 
your  agent  must  be  too  severe. 
And  this  emboldens  me  to  say 
something  which  has  been  in  my 
mind  for  some  time  " — (these  were 
the  words,  no  doubt,  which  I  had 
hoped  would  be  put  into  my 
mouth;  they  were  the  suggestion 
of  the  moment,  and  yet  as  I  said 
them  it  was  with  the  most  com- 
plete conviction  of  their  truth) — 
"  and  that  is  this  :  I  am  doing  no- 
thing ;  my  time  hangs  heavy  on 
my  hands.  Make  me  your  agent. 
I  will  see  for  myself,  and  save  you 
from  such  mistakes  ;  and  it  will  be 
an  occupation " 

"  Mistakes  ?  What  warrant  have 
you  for  saying  these  are  mistakes  1 " 
he  said  testily ;  then  after  a  mo- 
ment :  "  This  is  a  strange  proposal 
from  you,  Phil.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  you  are  offering? — to 
be  a  collector  of  rents,  going  about 
from  door  to  door,  from  week  to 
week  ;  to  look  after  wretched  little 
bits  of  repairs,  drains,  &c. ;  to  get 
paid,  which,  after  all,  is  the  chief 
thing,  and  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
tales  of  poverty." 

"  Not  to  let  you  be  taken  in  by 
men  without  pity,"  I  said. 

He  gave  me  a  strange  glance, 
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which  I  did  not  very  well  under- 
stand, and  said,  abruptly,  a  thing 
which,  so  far  as  I  remember,  he 
had  never  in  my  life  said  before, 
"  You've  become  a  little  like  your 
mother,  Phil— 

"My  mother!"  The  reference 
was  so  unusual — nay,  so  unprece- 
dented— that  I  was  greatly  startled. 
It  seemed  to  me  like  the  sudden 
introduction  of  a  quite  new  ele- 
ment in  the  stagnant  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  a  new  party  to  our  con- 
versation. My  father  looked  across 
the  table,  as  if  with  some  astonish- 
ment at  my  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Is  that  so  very  extraordinary  1 " 
he  said. 

"  No ;  of  course  it  is  not  extra- 
ordinary that  I  should  resemble 
my  mother.  Only — I  have  heard 
very  little  of  her — almost  nothing." 

"  That  is  true."  He  got  up  and 
placed  himself  before  the  fire,  which 
was  very  low,  as  the  night  was  not 
cold — had  not  been  cold  heretofore 
at  least ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  now 
that  a  little  chill  came  into  the 
dim  and  faded  room.  Perhaps  it 
looked  more  dull  from  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  something  brighter, 
warmer,  that  might  have  been. 
"  Talking  of  mistakes,"  he  said, 
"perhaps  that  was  one:  to  sever 
you,  entirely  from  her  side  of  the 
house.  But  I  did  not  care  for  the 
connection.  You  will  understand 
how  it  is  that  I  speak  of  it  now 
when  I  tell  you—  He  stopped 

here,  however,  said  nothing  more 
for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  rang 
the  bell.  Morphew  came,  as  he 
always  did,  very  deliberately,  so 
that  some  time  elapsed  in  silence, 
during  which  my  surprise  grew. 
When  the  old  man  appeared  at  the 
door — "Have  you  put  the  lights 
in  the  drawing-room,  as  I  told 
you?"  my  father  said. 

"  Yes,  sir  •  and  opened  the  box, 
sir ;  and  it's  a— it's  a  speaking  like- 
ness  " 


This  the  old  man  got  out  in  a 
great  hurry,  as  if  afraid  that  his 
master  would  stop  him.  My  father 
did  so  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"  That's  enough.  I  asked  no  in- 
formation. You  can  go  now." 

The  door  closed  upon  us,  and 
there  was  again  a  pause.  My  sub- 
ject had  floated  away  altogether 
like  a  mist,  though  I  had  been  so 
concerned  about  it.  I  tried  to  re- 
sume, but  could  not.  Something 
seemed  to  arrest  my  very  breath- 
ing :  and  yet  in  this  dull  respectable 
house  of  ours,  where  everything 
breathed  good  character  and  integ- 
rity, it  was  certain  that  there  could 
be  no  shameful  mystery  to  reveal. 
It  was  some  time  before  my  father 
spoke,  not  from  any  purpose  that 
I  could  see,  but  apparently  because 
his  mind  was  busy  with  probably 
unaccustomed  thoughts. 

"  You  scarcely  know  the  draw- 
ing-room, Phil,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Very  little.  I  have  never 
seen  it  used.  I  have  a  little  awe 
of  it,  to  tell  the  truth." 

"  That  should  not  be.  There  is 
no  reason  for  that.  But  a  man  by 
himself,  as  I  have  been  for  the 
greater  part  of  my  life,  has  no 
occasion  for  a  drawing  -  room.  I 
always,  as  a  matter  of  preference, 
sat  among  my  books;  however,  I 
ought  to  have  thought  of  the 
impression  on  you." 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  important,"  I 
said ;  "  the  awe  was  childish.  I 
have  not  thought  of  it  since  I  came 
home." 

"  It  never  was  anything  very 
splendid  at  the  best,"  said  he. 
He  lifted  the  lamp  from  the  table 
with  a  sort  of  abstraction,  not  re- 
marking even  my  offer  to  take  it 
from  him,  and  led  the  way.  He 
was  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  and 
looked  his  age  :  but  it  was  a  vigor- 
ous age,  with  no  symptoms  of  giv- 
ing way.  The  circle  of  light  from 
the  lamp  lit  up  his  white  hair,  and 
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keei   blue    eyes,    and    clear    com-  like  a  tower   in   his  great  height 

plexion ;  his  forehead  was  like  old  and  bulk.     I  reflected  as  I  looked 

ivory,  his  cheek  warmly  coloured  :  at  him  that  I  knew  him  intimately, 
an   old   man,  yet   a   man   in   full 


strength.     He  was   taller   than  I 
was,    and   still   almost   as   strong. 


more  intimately  than  any  other 
creature  in  the  world, —  I  was 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  his 


As  he  stood  for   a  moment  with     outward  life ;  could  it  be  that  in 
the  lamp   in  his  hand,  he  looked     reality  I  did  not  know  him  at  all  ? 


The  drawing-room  was  already 
lighted  with  a  flickering  array  of 
candles  upon  the  mantelpiece  and 
alo  ig  the  walls,  producing  the 
pretty  starry  effect  which  candles 
give  without  very  much  light.  As 
I  had  not  the  smallest  idea  what  I 
was  about  to  see,  for  Morphew's 
"  speaking  likeness  "  was  very  hur- 
riedly said,  and  only  half  compre- 
hensible in  the  bewilderment  of  my 
faculties,  my  first  glance  was  at  this 
very  unusual  illumination,  for  which 
I  could  assign  no  reason.  The  next 
showed  me  a  large  full-length  por- 
trait, still  in  the  box  in  which  ap- 
parently it  had  travelled,  placed 
upright,  supported  against  a  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  My 
father  walked  straight  up  to  it, 
motioned  to  me  to  place  a  smaller 
tal  tie  close  to  the  picture  on  the  left 
side,  and  put  his  lamp  upon  that. 
Then  he  waved  his  hand  towards 
it,  and  stood  aside  that  I  might 
see. 

[t  was  a  full-length  portrait  of 
a  very  young  woman  —  I  might 
say  a  girl,  scarcely  twenty — in  a 
white  dress,  made  in  a  very  simple 
old  fashion,  though  I  was  too  little 
accustomed  to  female  costume  to 
be  able  to  fix  the  date.  It  might 
have  been  a  hundred  years  old,  or 
twenty,  for  aught  I  knew.  The 
fa<:e  had  an  expression  of  youth, 
candour,  and  simplicity  more 
than  any  face  I  had  ever  seen, — 
or  so,  at  least,  in  my  surprise,  I 
thought.  The  eyes  were  a  little 
wistful,  with  something  which  was 


almost  anxiety  —  which  at  least 
was  not  content — in  them  ;  a  faint, 
almost  imperceptible,  curve  in  the 
lids.  The  complexion  was  of  a 
dazzling  fairness,  the  hair  light, 
but  the  eyes  dark,  which  gave  in- 
dividuality to  the  face.  It  would 
have  been  as  lovely  had  the  eyes 
been  blue — probably  more  so — but 
their  darkness  gave  a  touch  of 
character,  a  slight  discord,  which 
made  the  harmony  finer.  It  was 
not,  perhaps,  beautiful  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  The 
girl  must  have  been  too  young,  too 
slight,  too  little  developed  for 
actual  beauty ;  but  a  face  which 
so  invited  love  and  confidence  I 
never  saw.  One  smiled  at  it  with 
instinctive  affection.  "  What  a 
sweet  face  !  "  I  said.  "  What  a 
lovely  girl  !  Who  is  she  1  Is  this 
one  of  the  relations  you  were 
speaking  of  on  the  other  side?" 

My  father  made  me  no  reply. 
He  stood  aside,  looking  at  it  as  if 
he  knew  it  too  well  to  require  to 
look, — as  if  the  picture  was  already 
in  his  eyes.  "Yes,"  he  said,  after 
an  interval,  with  a  long  -  drawn 
breath,  "  she  was  a  lovely  girl,  as 
you  say." 

"Wasl-thensheisdead.  What 
a  pity  !  "  I  said  ;  "  what  a  pity  !  so 
young  and  so  sweet !  " 

We  stood  gazing  at  her  thus,  in 
her  beautiful  stillness  and  calm — 
two  men,  the  younger  of  us  full 
grown  and  conscious  of  many  ex- 
periences, the  other  an  old  man — 
before  this  impersonation  of  tender 
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youth.  At  length  he  said,  with  a 
slight  tremulousness  in  his  voice, 
"  Does  nothing  suggest  to  you  who 
she  isx  Phil  1" 

I  turned  round  to  look  at  him 
with  profound  astonishment,  but  he 
turned  away  from  my  look.  A 
sort  of  quiver  passed  over  his  face. 
"  That  is  your  mother,"  he  said, 
and  walked  suddenly  away,  leaving 
me  there. 

My  mother ! 

I  stood  for  a  moment  in  a  kind 
of  consternation  before  the  white- 
robed  innocent  creature,  to  me  no 
more  than  a  child ;  then  a  sudden 
laugh  broke  from  me,  without  any 
will  of  mine  :  something  ludicrous, 
as  well  as  something  awful,  was  in 
it.  When  the  laugh  was  over,  I 
found  myself  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  gazing,  holding  my  breath. 
The  soft  features  seemed  to  melt, 
the  lips  to  move,  the  anxiety 
in  the  eyes  to  become  a  personal 
inquiry.  Ah,  no  !  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  only  because  of  the  water  in 
mine.  My  mother !  oh,  fair  and 
gentle  creature,  scarcely  woman — 
how  could  any  man's  voice  call  her 
by  that  name !  I  had  little  idea 
enough  of  what  it  meant,  —  had 
heard  it  laughed  at,  scoffed  at, 
reverenced,  but  never  had  learned 
to  place  it  even  among  the  ideal 
powers  of  life.  Yet,  if  it  meant 
anything  at  all,  what  it  meant  was 
worth  thinking  of.  What  did  she 
ask,  looking  at  me  with  those  eyes  ? 
what  would  she  have  said  if  "  those 
lips  had  language"?  If  I  had 

known  her  only  as  Cowper  did 

with  a  child's  recollection — there 
might  have  been  some  thread,  some 
faint  but  comprehensible  link,  be- 
tween us ;  but  now  all  that  I  felt 
was  the  curious  incongruity.  Poor 
child !  I  said  to  myself  ;  so  sweet 
a  creature :  poor  little  tender  soul ! 
as  if  she  had  been  a  little  sister,  a 
child  of  mine, — but  my  mother  ! 
I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  stood 


looking  at  her,  studying  the  can- 
did, sweet  face,  which  surely  had 
germs  in  it  of  everything  that  was 
good  and  beautiful ;  and  sorry,  with 
a  profound  regret,  that  she  had 
died  and  never  carried  these  pro- 
mises to  fulfilment.  Poor  girl ! 
poor  people  who  had  loved  her ! 
These  were  my  thoughts  :  with  a 
curious  vertigo  and  giddiness  of 
niy  whole  being  in  the  sense  of 
a  mysterious  relationship,  which  it 
was  beyond  my  power  to  under- 
stand. 

Presently  my  father  came  back  : 
possibly  because  I  had  been  a  long 
time  unconscious  of  the  passage  of 
the  minutes,  or  perhaps  because  he 
was  himself  restless  in  the  strange 
disturbance  of  his  habitual  calm. 
He  came  in  and  put  his  arm  within 
mine,  leaning  his  weight  partially 
upon  me,  with  an  affectionate  sug- 
gestion which  went  deeper  than 
words.  I  pressed  his  arm  to  my 
side  :  it  was  more  between  us  two 
grave  Englishmen  than  any  em- 
bracing. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  I  said. 

"  No.  I  don't  wonder  at  that ; 
but  if  it  is  strange  to  you,  Phil, 
think  how  much  more  strange  to 
me  !  That  is  the  partner  of  my 
life.  I  have  never  had  another — 
or  thought  of  another.  That — 
girl  !  If  we  are  to  meet  again,  as 
I  have  always  hoped  we  should 
meet  again,  what  am  I  to  say  to 
her — I,  an  old  man  ?  Yes  ;  I  know 
what  you  mean.  I  am  not  an  old 
man  for  my  years ;  but  my  years 
are  threescore  and  ten,  and  the  play 
is  nearly  played  out.  How  am 
I  to  meet  that  young  creature? 
We  used  to  say  to  each  other  that 
it  was  for  ever,  that  we  never 
could  be  but  one,  that  it  was  for 
life  and  death.  But  what — what 
am  I  to  say  to  her,  Phil,  when  I 
meet  her  again,  that — that  angel? 
No,  it  is  not  her  being  an  angel 
that  troubles  me;  but  she  is  so 
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young  !  She  is  like  my — my  grand- 
daughter," he  cried,  with  a  burst 
of  what  was  half  sobs,  half  laugh- 
ter ;  "  and  she  is  my  wife, — and  I 
am  an  old  man — an  old  man  !  And 
so  much  has  happened  that  she 
could  not  understand." 

1  was  too  much  startled  by 
this  strange  complaint  to  know 
what  to  say.  It  was  not  my  own 
trouble,  and  I  answered  it  in  the 
conventional  way. 

"  They  are  not  as  we  are,  sir," 
I  said;  "they  look  upon  us  with 
larger,  other  eyes  than  ours." 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  know  what  I 
mean,"  he  said  quickly ;  and  in  the 
interval  he  had  subdued  his  emo- 
tion. "At  first,  after  she  died,  it 
was  my  consolation  to  think  that 
I  should  meet  her  again — that  we 
never  could  be  really  parted.  But, 
my  God,  how  I  have  changed  since 
then !  I  am  another  man — I  am 
a  different  being.  I  was  not  very 
young  even  then  —  twenty  years 
older  than  she  was  :  but  her  youth 
renewed  mine.  I  was  not  an 
unfit  partner  ;  she  asked  no 
better  :  and  knew  as  much  more 
than  I  did  in  some  things — being 
so  much  nearer  the  source — as  I  did 
in  others  that  were  of  the  world. 
BUG  I  have  gone  a  long  way  since 
then,  Phil — a  long  way  ;  and  there 
she  stands  just  where  I  left  her." 

I  pressed  his  arm  again. 
"Father,"  I  said,  which  was  a 
title  I  seldom  used,  "we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  in  a  higher  life 
the  mind  stands  still."  I  did 
nol  feel  myself  qualified  to  discuss 
such  topics,  but  something  one 
must  say. 

*' Worse,  worse!"  he  replied; 
"tlieii  she  too  will  be  like  me,  a 
different  being,  and  we  shall  meet 
as  what?  as  strangers,  as  people 
who  have  lost  sight  of  each  other, 
with  a  long  past  between  us — we 
who  parted,  my  God !  with — 
with " 


His  voice  broke  and  ended  for 
a  moment :  then  while,  surprised 
and  almost  shocked  by  what  he 
said,  I  cast  about  in  my  mind 
what  to  reply,  he  withdrew  his 
arm  suddenly  from  mine,  and 
said  in  his  usual  tone,  "Where 
shall  we  hang  the  picture,  Phil? 
It  must  be  here  in  this  room. 
What  do  you  think  will  be  the 
best  light?" 

This  sudden  alteration  took  me 
still  more  by  surprise,  and  gave 
me  almost  an  additional  shock; 
but  it  was  evident  that  I  must 
follow  the  changes  of  his  mood,  or 
at  least  the  sudden  repression  of 
sentiment  which  he  originated. 
We  went  into  that  simpler  ques- 
tion with  great  seriousness,  con- 
sulting which  would  be  the  best 
light.  "  You  know  I  can  scarcely 
advise,"  I  said;  "  I  have  never  been 
familiar  with  this  room.  I  should 
like  to  put  off,  if  you  don't  mind, 
till  daylight." 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  this 
would  be  the  best  place."  It  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace, 
on  the  wall  which  faced  the  win- 
dows,— not  the  best  light,  I  knew 
enough  to  be  aware,  for  an  oil- 
painting.  When  I  said  so,  how- 
ever, he  answered  me  with  a  little 
impatience, — "  It  does  not  matter 
very  much  about  the  best  light. 
There  will  be  nobody  to  see  it 
but  you  and  me.  I  have  my  rea- 
sons  "  There  was  a  small 

table  standing  against  the  wall  at 
this  spot,  on  which  he  had  his 
hand  as  he  spoke.  Upon  it  stood 
a  little  basket  in  very  fine  lace- 
like  wickerwork.  His  hand  must 
have  trembled,  for  the  table  shook, 
and  the  basket  fell,  its  contents 
turning  out  upon  the  carpet, — little 
bits  of  needlework,  coloured  silks, 
a  small  piece  of  knitting  half  done. 
He  laughed  as  they  rolled  out  at  his 
feet,  and  tried  to  stoop  to  collect 
them,  then  tottered  to  a  chair,  and 
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covered  for  a  moment  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

No  need  to  ask  what  they  were. 
No  woman's  work  had  been  seen 
in  the  house  since  I  could  recollect 
it.  I  gathered  them  up  reverently 
and  put  them  back.  I  could  see, 
ignorant  as  I  was,  that  the  bit  of 
knitting  was  something  for  an  in- 
fant. What  could  I  do  less  than 
put  it  to  my  lips?  It  had  been 
left  in  the  doing — for  me. 

"Yes,  I  think  this  is  the  best 
place,"  my  father  said  a  minute 
after,  in  his  usual  tone. 

We  placed  it  there  that  evening 
with  our  own  hands.  The  picture 
was  large,  and  in  a  heavy  frame, 
but  my  father  would  let  no  one 
help  me  but  himself.  And  then, 
with  a  superstition  for  which  I 
never  could  give  any  reason  even 
to  myself,  having  removed  the 
packings,  we  closed  and  locked  the 
door,  leaving  the  candles  about  the 
room,  in  their  soft  strange  illumi- 
nation lighting  the  first  night  of 
her  return  to  her  old  place. 

That  night  no  more  was  said. 
My  father  went  to  his  room  early, 
which  was  not  his  habit.  He  had 
never,  however,  accustomed  me  to 
sit  late  with  him  in  the  library. 
I  had  a  little  study  or  smoking- 
room  of  my  own,  in  which  all  my 
special  treasures  were,  the  collec- 
tions of  my  travels  and  my  favour- 
ite books — and  where  I  always  sat 
after  prayers,  a  ceremonial  which 
was  regularly  kept  up  in  the  house. 
I  retired  as  usual  this  night  to  my 
room,  and  as  usual  read — but  to- 
night somewhat  vaguely,  often 
pausing  to  think.  When  it  was 
quite  late,  I  went  out  by  the  glass 
door  to  the  lawn,  and  walked  round 
the  house,  with  the  intention  of 
looking  in  at  the  drawing-room 
windows,  as  I  had  done  when  a 
child.  But  I  had  forgotten  that 
these  windows  were  all  shuttered 
at  night,  and  nothing  but  a  faint 


penetration  of  the  light  within 
through  the  crevices  bore  witness 
to  the  instalment  of  the  new 
dweller  there. 

In  the  morning  my  father  was 
entirely  himself  again.  He  told 
me  without  emotion  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  obtained  the  pic- 
ture. It  had  belonged  to  my 
mother's  family,  and  had  fallen 
eventually  into  the  hands  of  a 
cousin  of  hers,  resident  abroad — 
"  A  man  whom  I  did  not  like,  and 
who  did  not  like  me,"  my  father 
said;  "there  was,  or  had  been,  some 
rivalry,  he  thought :  a  mistake, 
but  he  was  never  aware  of  that. 
He  refused  all  my  requests  to  have 
a  copy  made.  You  may  suppose, 
Phil,  that  I  wished  this  very  much. 
Had  I  succeeded,  you  would  have 
been  acquainted,  at  least,  with 
your  mother's  appearance,  and 
need  not  have  sustained  this 
shock.  But  he  would  not  con- 
sent. It  gave  him,  I  think,  a 
certain  pleasure  to  think  that  he 
had  the  only  picture.  But  now 
he  is  dead — and  out  of  remorse, 
or  with  some  other  intention,  has 
left  it  to  me." 

"That  looks  like  kindness," 
said  I. 

"  Yes  ;  or  something  else.  He 
might  have  thought  that  by  so 
doing  he  was  establishing  a  claim 
upon  me,"  my  father  said  :  but  he 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  add  any 
more.  On  whose  behalf  he  meant 
to  establish  a  claim  I  did  not 
know,  nor  who  the  man  was  who 
had  laid  us  under  so  great  an  ob- 
ligation on  his  deathbed.  He  had 
established  a  claim  on  me  at  least : 
though,  as  he  was  dead,  I  could  not 
see  on  whose  behalf  it  was.  And 
my  father  said  nothing  more.  He 
seemed  to  dislike  the  subject. 
When  I  attempted  to  return  to  it, 
he  had  recourse  to  his  letters  or 
his  newspapers.  Evidently  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  say  no  more. 
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Afterwards  I  "went  into  the 
dravdng-room  to  look  at  the  pic- 
ture once  more.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  anxiety  in  her  eyes  was 
not  so  evident  as  I  had  thought  it 
last  night.  The  light  possibly 
was  more  favourable.  She  stood 
just  above  the  place  where,  I  make 
no  doubt,  she  had  sat  in  life,  where 
her  little  work-basket  was — not 
very  much  above  it.  The  picture 
was  full-length,  and  we  had  hung  it 
low.  so  that  she  might  have  been 
stepping  into  the  room,  and  was 
little  above  my  own  level  as  I 
stood  and  looked  at  her  again. 
Once  more  I  smiled  at  the  strange 


thought  that  this  young  creature, 
so  young,  almost  childish,  could  be 
my  mother;  and  once  more  my 
eyes  grew  wet  looking  at  her.  He 
was  a  benefactor,  indeed,  who  had 
given  her  back  to  us.  I  said  to 
myself,  that  if  I  could  ever  do 
anything  for  him  or  his,  I  would 
certainly  do,  for  my  —  for  this 
lovely  young  creature's  sake. 

And  with  this  in  my  mind, 
and  all  the  thoughts  that  came 
with  it,  I  am  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  other  matter,  which  I 
had  been  so  full  of  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  went  entirely  out  of 
my  head. 


It  is  rarely,  however,  that  such 
matters  are  allowed  to  slip  out  of 
one's  mind.  When  I  went  out  in 
the  afternoon  for  my  usual  stroll — 
or  rather  when  I  returned  from 
that  stroll — I  saw  once  more  before 
me  the  woman  with  her  baby  whose 
story  had  filled  me  with  dismay  on 
the  previous  evening.  She  was 
waiting  at  the  gate  as  before,  and 
— "  Oh,  gentleman,  but  haven't  you 
got  some  news  to  give  me  1 "  she 
said. 

1 '  My  good  woman  —  I  —  have 
been  greatly  occupied.  I  have  had 
— no  time  to  do  anything." 

aAh!"  she  said,  with  a  little 
cry  of  disappointment,  "my  man 
said  not  to  make  too  sure,  and  that 
th<-  ways  of  the  gentlefolks  is  hard 
to  know." 

•'I  cannot  explain  to  you,"  I 
said,  as  gently  as  I  could,  "what 
it  is  that  has  made  me  forget  you. 
It  was  an  event  that  can  only  do 
you.  good  in  the  end.  Go  home 
now,  and  see  the  man  that  took 
your  things  from  you,  and  tell  him 
to  come  to  me.  I  promise  you  it 
shall  all  be  put  right." 

The  woman  looked  at  me  in  as- 
tonishment, then  burst  forth,  as 


it  seemed,  involuntarily, — "  What ! 
without  asking  no  questions'?" 
After  this  there  came  a  storm  of 
tears  and  blessings,  from  which  I 
made  haste  to  escape,  but  not  with- 
out carrying  that  curious  commen- 
tary on  my  rashness  away  with  me 
— "  Without  asking  no  questions  ? " 
It  might  be  foolish,  perhaps  :  but 
after  all  how  slight  a  matter.  To 
make  the  poor  creature  comfort- 
able at  the  cost  of  what — a  box  or 
two  of  cigars,  perhaps,  or  some 
other  trifle.  And  if  it  should  be 
her  own  fault,  or  her  husband's — 
what  then  1  Had  I  been  punished 
for  all  my  faults,  where  should  I 
have  been  now.  And  if  the  ad- 
vantage should  be  only  temporary, 
what  then?  To  be  relieved  and 
comforted  even  for  a  day  or  two, 
was  not  that  something  to  count 
in  life  1  Thus  I  quenched  the  fiery 
dart  of  criticism  which  my  protegee 
herself  had  thrown  into  the  trans- 
action, not  without  a  certain  sense 
of  the  humour  of  it.  Its  effect, 
however,  was  to  make  me  less 
anxious  to  see  my  father,  to  repeat 
my  proposal  to  him,  and  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  cruelty  per- 
formed in  his  name.  This  one  case 
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I  had  taken  out  of  the  category  of 
wrongs  to  be  righted,  by  assuming 
arbitrarily  the  position  of  Provi- 
dence in  my  own  person — for,  of 
course,  I  had  bound  myself  to  pay 
the  poor  creature's  rent  as  well  as 
redeem  her  goods — and,  whatever 
might  happen  to  her  in  the  future, 
had  taken  the  past  into  my  own 
hands.  The  man  came  presently 
to  see  me  who,  it  seems,  had  acted 
as  my  father's  agent  in  the  matter. 
"  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  Mr  Can- 
ning will  take  it,"  he  said.  "  He 
don't  want  none  of  those  irregular, 
bad  -  paying  ones  in  his  property. 
He  always  says  as  to  look  over  it 
and  let  the  rent  run  on  is  making 
things  worse  in  the  end.  His  rule 
is, '  Never  more  than  a  month,  Ste- 
vens : '  that's  what  Mr  Canning  says 
to  me,  sir.  He  says,  'More  than 
that  they  can't  pay.  It's  no  use 
trying.'  And  it's  a  good  rule ;  it's 
a  very  good  rule.  He  won't  hear 
none  of  their  stories,  sir.  Bless 
you,  you'd  never  get  a  penny  of 
rent  from  them  small  houses  if  you 
listened  to  their  tales.  But  if  so 
be  as  you'll  pay  Mrs  Jordan's  rent, 
it's  none  of  my  business  how  it's 
paid,  so  long  as  it's  paid,  and  I'll 
send  her  back  her  things.  But 
they'll  just  have  to  be  took  next 
time,"  he  added,  composedly.  "  Over 
and  over :  it's  always  the  same 
story  with  them  sort  of  poor  folks 
— they're  too  poor  for  anything, 
that's  the  truth,"  the  man  said. 

Morphew  came  back  to  my  room 
after  my  visitor  was  gone.  "  Mr 
Philip,"  he  said,  "you'll  excuse  me, 
sir,  but  if  you're  going  to  pay  all 
the  poor  folk's  rent  as  have  dis- 
tresses put  in,  you  may  just  go 
into  the  court  at  once,  for  it's  with- 
out end " 

"I  am  going  to  be  the  agent 
myself,  Morphew,  and  manage  for 
my  father:  and  we'll  soon  put  a 
stop  to  that,"  I  said,  more  cheer- 
fully than  I  felt. 


"  Manage  for — master,"  he  said, 
with  a  face  of  consternation. 
"You,  Mr  Philip!" 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  great  con- 
tempt for  me,  Morphew." 

He  did  not  deny  the  fact.  He 
said  with  excitement,  "  Master, 
sir  —  master  don't  let  himself  be 
put  a  stop  to  by  any  man.  Mas- 
ter's— not  one  to  be  managed. 
Don't  you  quarrel  with  master,  Mr 
Philip,  for  the  love  of  God."  The 
old  man  was  quite  pale. 

"Quarrel!"  I  said.  "I  have 
never  quarrelled  with  my  father, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  begin  now." 

Morphew  dispelled  his  own  ex- 
citement by  making  up  the  fire, 
which  was  dying  in  the  grate.  It 
was  a  very  mild  spring  evening, 
and  he  made  up  a  great  blaze 
which  would  have  suited  December. 
This  is  one  of  many  ways  in  which 
an  old  servant  will  relieve  his  mind. 
He  muttered  all  the  time  as  he 
threw  on  the  coals  and  wood. 
"He'll  not  like  it— we  all  know 
as  he'll  not  like  it.  Master  won't 
stand  no  meddling,  Mr  Philip, "- 
this  last  he  discharged  at  me  like 
a  flying  arrow  as  he  closed  the 
door. 

I  soon  found  there  was  truth  in 
what  he  said.  My  father  was  not 
angry  ;  he  was  even  half  amused. 
"  I  don't  think  that  plan  of  yours 
will  hold  water,  Phil.  I  hear  you 
have  been  paying  rents  and  re- 
deeming furniture — that's  an  ex- 
pensive game,  and  a  very  profitless 
one.  Of  course,  so  long  as  you 
are  a  benevolent  gentleman  acting 
for  your  own  pleasure,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me.  I  am  quite  con- 
tent if  I  get  my  money,  even  out  of 
your  pockets — so  long  as  it  amuses 
you.  But  as  my  collector,  you 
know,  which  you  are  good  enough 
to  propose  to  be " 

"  Of  course  I  should  act  under 
your  orders,"  I  said  ;  "but  at  least 
you  might  be  sure  that  I  would  not 
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commit  you  to  any — to  any — 
I  paused  for  a  word. 

"  Act  of  oppression,"  he  said  with 
a  smile — "  piece  of  cruelty,  exaction 
— there  are  half-a-dozen  words " 

«  Sir "  I  cried. 

"  Stop,  Phil,  and  let  us  under- 
stand each  other.  I  hope  I  have 
always  been  a  just  man.  I  do  my 
duty  on  my  side,  and  I  expect  it 
from  others.  It  is  your  benevol- 
ence that  is  cruel.  I  have  calcu- 
lated anxiously  how  much  credit 
it  is  safe  to  allow  ;  but  I  will  allow 
no  man,  or  woman  either,  to  go 
beyond  what  he  or  she  can  make 
up.  My  law  is  fixed.  Now  you 
understand.  My  agents,  as  you 
call  them,  originate  nothing — they 
execute  only  what  I  decide — 

"  But  then  no  circumstances  are 
taken  into  account — no  bad  luck, 
no  evil  chances,  no  loss  unex- 
pected." 

"  There  are  no  evil  chances,"  he 
said.  "  there  is  no  bad  luck — they 
reap  as  they  sow.  No,  I  don't  go 
among  them  to  be  cheated  by  their 
stories,  and  spend  quite  unneces- 
sary emotion  in  sympathising  with 
them.  You  will  find  it  much  better 
for  you  that  I  don't.  I  deal  with 
them  on  a  general  rule,  made,  I 
assure  you,  not  without  a  great 
deal  of  thought." 

"  And  must  it  always  be  so '( "  I 
said.  "  Is  there  no  way  of  amel- 
iorating or  bringing  in  a  better 
state  of  things?" 

"It  seems  not,"  he  said;  "we 
dont  get  'no  forrarder'  in  that 
direction  so  far  as  I  can  see."  And 
then  he  turned  the  conversation  to 
general  matters. 

I  retired  to  my  room  greatly 
discouraged  that  night.  In  former 
ages — or  so  one  is  led  to  suppose 
—  and  in  the  lower  primitive 
clashes  who  still  linger  near  the 
primeval  type,  action  of  any  kind 
was.  and  is,  easier  than  amid  the 
complications  of  our  higher  civil- 


isation. A  bad  man  is  a  distinct 
entity,  against  whom  you  know 
more  or  less  what  steps  to  take. 
A  tyrant,  an  oppressor,  a  bad  land- 
lord, a  man  who  lets  miserable 
tenements  at  a  rack-rent  (to  come 
down  to,  particulars),  and  exposes 
his  wretched  tenants  to  all  those 
abominations  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much — well !  he  is  more 
or  less  a  satisfactory  opponent. 
There  he  is,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  for  him — down  with  him  ! 
and  let  there  be  an  end  of  his 
wickedness.  But  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  have  before  you  a  good 
man,  a  just  man,  who  has  considered 
deeply  a  question  which  you  allow 
to  be  full  of  difficulty ;  who  regrets, 
but  cannot,  being  human,  avert, 
the  miseries  which  to  some  unhappy 
individuals  follow  from  the  very 
wisdom  of  his  rule, — what  can  you 
do — what  is  to  be  done  1  Individ- 
ual benevolence  at  haphazard  may 
baulk  him  here  and  there,  but 
what  have  you  to  put  in  the  place  of 
his  well-considered  scheme  ?  Char- 
ity which  makes  paupers  ?  or  what 
else?  I  had  not  considered  the 
question  deeply,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  now  came  to  a  blank  wall, 
which  my  vague  human  sentiment 
of  pity  and  scorn  could  find  no  way 
to  breach.  There  must  be  wrong 
somewhere  —  but  where  1  There 
must  be  some  change  for  the  better 
to  be  made — but  how  ? 

I  was  seated  with  a  book  before 
me  on  the  table,  with  my  head 
supported  on  my  hands.  My  eyes 
were  on  the  printed  page,  but  I 
was  not  reading — my  mind  was 
full  of  these  thoughts,  my  heart  of 
great  discouragement  and  despond- 
ency, a  sense  that  I  could  do  noth- 
ing, yet  that  there  surely  must  and 
ought,  if  I  but  knew  it,  be  some- 
thing to  do.  The  fire  which 
Morphew  had  built  up  before  din- 
ner was  dying  out,  the  shaded 
lamp  on  my  table  left  all  the  cor- 
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ners  in  a  mysterious  twilight. 
The  house  was  perfectly  still,  no 
one  moving :  my  father  in  the 
library,  where,  after  the  habit  of 
many  solitary  years,  he  liked  to  be 
left  alone,  and  I  here  in  my  re- 
treat, preparing  for  the  formation 
of  similar  habits.  I  thought  all 
at  once  of  the  third  member  of  the 
party,  the  new-comer,  alone  too  in 
the  room  that  had  been  hers  ;  and 
there  suddenly  occurred  to  me  a 
strong  desire  to  take  up  my  lamp 
and  go  to  the  drawing-room  and 
visit  her,  to  see  whether  her 
soft  angelic  face  would  give  any 
inspiration.  I  restrained,  however, 
this  futile  impulse — for  what  could 
the  picture  say  ? — and  instead  won- 
dered what  might  have  been  had 
she  lived,  had  she  been  there, 
warmly  enthroned  beside  the 
warm  domestic  centre,  the  hearth 
which  would  have  been  a  common 
sanctuary,  the  true  home.  In 
that  case  what  might  have  been  1 
Alas !  the  question  was  no  more 
simple  to  answer  than  the  other : 
she  might  have  been  there  alone  too, 
her  husband's  business,  her  son's 
thoughts,  as  far  from  her  as  now, 
when  her  silent  representative  held 
her  old  place  in  the  silence  and 
darkness.  I  had  known  it  so,  often 
enough.  Love  itself  does  not  al- 
ways give  comprehension  and  sym- 
pathy. It  might  be  that  she  was 
more  to  us  there,  in  the  sweet  image 
of  her  undeveloped  beauty,  than 
she  might  have  been  had  she  lived 
and  grown  to  maturity  and  fading, 
like  the  rest. 

I  cannot  be  certain  whether  my 
mind  was  still  lingering  on  this 
not  very  cheerful  reflection,  or  if 
it  had  been  left  behind,  when  the 
strange  occurrence  came  of  which 
I  have  now  to  tell :  can  I  call  it 
an  occurrence  1  My  eyes  were  on 
my  book,  when  I  thought  I  heard 
the  sound  of  a  door  opening  and 
shutting,  but  so  far  away  and  faint 


that  if  real  at  all  it  must  have 
been  in  a  far  corner  of  the  house. 
I  did  not  move  except  to  lift  my 
eyes  from  the  book,  as  one  does 
instinctively  the  better  to  listen; 
when —  But  I  cannot  tell,  nor 
have  I  ever  been  able  to  describe 
exactly  what  it  was.  My  heart 
made  all  at  once  a  sudden  leap  in 
my  breast.  I  am  aware  that  this 
language  is  figurative,  and  that  the 
heart  cannot  leap  :  but  it  is  a  figure 
so  entirely  justified  by  sensation, 
that  no  one  will  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  what  I 
mean.  My  heart  leapt  up  and  be- 
gan beating  wildly  in  my  throat, 
in  my  ears,  as  if  my  whole  being 
had  received  a  sudden  and  intol- 
erable shock.  The  sound  went 
through  my  head  like  the  dizzy 
sound  of  some  strange  mechanism, 
a  thousand  wheels  and  springs, 
circling,  echoing,  working  in  my 
brain.  I  felt  the  blood  bound  in 
my  veins,  my  mouth  became  dry, 
my  eyes  hot,  a  sense  of  something 
insupportable  took  possession  of 
me.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and 
then  I  sat  down  again.  I  cast  a 
quick  glance  round  me  beyond  the 
brief  circle  of  the  lamplight,  but 
there  was  nothing  there  to  ac- 
count in  any  way  for  this  sudden 
extraordinary  rush  of  sensation — 
nor  could  I  feel  any  meaning  in 
it,  any  suggestion,  any  moral 
impression.  I  thought  I  must  be 
going  to  be  ill,  and  got  out  my 
watch  and  felt  my  pulse :  it  was 
beating  furiously,  about  125  throbs 
in  a  minute.  I  knew  of  110 
illness  that  could  come  on  like 
this  without  warning,  in  a  moment, 
and  I  tried  to  subdue  myself,  to 
say  to  myself  that  it  was  nothing, 
some  flutter  of  the  nerves,  some 
physical  disturbance.  I  laid  my- 
self down  upon  my  sofa  to  try  if 
rest  would  help  me,  and  kept  still 
— as  long  as  the  thumping  and 
throbbing  of  this  wild  excited 
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mechanism  within,  like  a  wild 
beasi  plunging  and  struggling, 
would  let  me.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  confusion  of  the  metaphor 
— the  reality  was  just  so.  It  was 
like  a  mechanism  deranged,  going 
wildly  with  ever-increasing  preci- 
pitaiion,  like  those  horrible  wheels 
that  from  time  to  time  catch  a 
helpless  human  being  in  them  and 
tear  him  to  pieces :  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  like  a  maddened 
living  creature  making  the  wildest 
efforts  to  get  free. 

When  I  could  bear  this  no 
longer  I  got  up  and  walked  about 
my  room ;  then  having  still  a  cer- 
tain command  of  myself,  though 
I  could  not  master  the  commo- 
tion within  me,  I  deliberately 
took  down  an  exciting  book  from 
the  shelf,  a  book  of  breathless 
adventure  which  had  always  in- 
terested me,  and  tried  with  that  to 
break  the  spell.  After  a  few  min- 
utes, however,  I  flung  the  book 
aside ;  I  was  gradually  losing  all 
powor  over  myself.  What  I  should 
be  moved  to  do, — to  shout  aloud,  to 
struggle  with  I  know  not  what ;  or 
if  I  was  going  mad  altogether,  and 
next  moment  must  be  a  raving  lun- 
atic, — I  could  not  tell.  I  kept  look- 
ing round,  expecting  I  don't  know 
wha'o :  several  times,  with  the  cor- 
ner of  my  eye  I  seemed  to  see 
a  movement,  as  if  some  one  was 
steal  ing  out  of  sight ;  but  when  I 
looked  straight,  there  was  never 
anything  but  the  plain  outlines  of 
the  wall  and  carpet,  the  chairs 
standing  in  good  order.  At  last 
I  snatched  up  the  lamp  in  my 
hand  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
To  look  at  the  picture1?  which  had 
been  faintly  showing  in  my  ima- 
ginadon  from  time  to  time,  the 
eyes,  more  anxious  than  ever,  look- 
ing at  me  from  out  the  silent  air. 
But  no ;  I  passed  the  door  of  that 
room  swiftly,  moving,  it  seemed, 
without  any  volition  of  my  own, 
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and  before  I  knew  where  I  was  go- 
ing, went  into  my  father's  library 
with  my  lamp  in  my  hand. 

He  was  still  sitting  there  at  his 
writing-table  ;  he  looked  up  aston- 
ished to  see  me  hurrying  in  with 
my  light.  "  Phil !  "  he  said,  sur- 
prised. I  remember  that  I  shut 
the  door  behind  me,  and  came  up 
to  him,  and  set  down  the  lamp 
on  his  table.  My  sudden  appear- 
ance alarmed  him.  "  What  is  the 
matter  1 "  he  cried.  "  Philip,  what 
have  you  been  doing  with  your- 
self 1" 

I  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair 
and  gasped,  gazing  at  him.  The 
wild  commotion  ceased,  the  blood 
subsided  into  its  natural  channels, 
my  heart  resumed  its  place.  I 
.  use  such  words  as  mortal  weakness 
can  to  express  the  sensations  I 
felt.  I  came  to  myself  thus,  gaz- 
ing at  him,  confounded,  at  once 
by  the  extraordinary  passion  which 
I  had  gone  through,  and  its  sud- 
den cessation.  "The  matter?"  I 
cried ;  "I  don't  know  what  is  the 
matter." 

My  father  had  pushed  his  spec- 
tacles up  from  his  eyes.  He  ap- 
peared to  me  as  faces  appear  in  a 
fever,  all  glorified  with  light  which 
is  not  in  them — his  eyes  glowing, 
his  white  hair  shining  like  silver ; 
but  his  look  was  severe.  "  You 
are  not  a  boy,  that  I  should  re- 
prove you  ;  but  you  ought  to  know 
better,"  he  said. 

Then  I  explained  to  him,  so  far 
as  I  was  able,  what  had  happened. 
Had  happened?  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. He  did  not  understand 
me — nor  did  I,  now  that  it  was 
over,  understand  myself ;  but  he 
saw  enough  to  make  him  aware 
that  the  disturbance  in  me  was 
serious,  and  not  caused  by  any 
folly  of  my  own.  He  was  very 
kind  as  soon  as  he  had  assured  him- 
self of  this,  and  talked,  taking  pains 
to  bring  me  back  to  unexciting 
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subjects.  He  had  a  letter  in  his 
hand  with  a  very  deep  border  of 
black  when  I  came  in.  I  observed 
it,  without  taking  any  notice  or 
associating  it  with  anything  I 
knew.  He  had  many  correspond- 
ents, and  although  we  were  ex- 
cellent friends,  we  had  never  been 
on  those  confidential  terms  which 
warrant  one  man  in  asking  an- 
other from  whom  a  special  letter 
has  come.  We  were  not  so 
near  to  each  other  as  this,  though 
we  were  father  and  son.  After 
a  while  I  went  back  to  my  own 
room,  and  finished  the  evening 
in  my  usual  way,  without  any 
return  of  the  excitement  which, 
now  that  it  was  over,  looked  to  me 
like  some  extraordinary  dream. 
What  had  it  meant  ?  had  it  meant 
anything?  I  said  to  myself  that 
it  must  be  purely  physical,  some- 
thing gone  temporarily  amiss, 
which  had  righted  itself.  It  was 
physical ;  the  excitement  did  not 
affect  my  mind.  I  was  independ- 
ent of  it  all  the  time,  a  spectator 
of  my  own  agitation — a  clear  proof 
that,  whatever  it  was,  it  had 
affected  my  bodily  organisation 
alone. 

Next  day  I  returned  to  the 
problem  which  I  had  not  been 
able  to  solve.  I  found  out  my 
petitioner  in  the  back  street,  and 
that  she  was  happy  in  the  re- 
covery of  her  possessions,  which 
to  my  eyes  indeed  did  not  seem 
very  worthy  either  of  lamentation 
or  delight.  Nor  was  her  house 
the  tidy  house  which  injured 
virtue  should  have  when  restored 
to  its  humble  rights.  She  was 
not  injured  virtue,  it  was  clear. 
She  made  me  a  great  many  curt- 
seys, and  poured  forth  a  number 
of  blessings.  Her  "  man  "  came  in 
while  I  was  there,  and  hoped  in 
a  gruff  voice  that  God  would  re- 
ward me,  and  that  the  old  gentle- 
man 'd  let  'em  alone.  I  did  not 


like  the  looks  of  the  man.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  in  the  dark 
lane  behind  the  house  of  a  winter's 
night  he  would  not  be  a  pleasant 
person  to  find  in  one's  way.  Nor 
was  this  all :  when  I  went  out  in- 
to the  little  street  which  it  ap- 
peared was  all,  or  almost  all,  my 
father's  property,  a  number  of 
groups  formed  in  my  way,  and  at 
least  half-a-dozen  applicants  sidled 
up.  I've  more  claims  nor  Mary 
Jordan  any  day,"  said  one;  "I've 
lived  on  Squire  Canning's  property, 
one  place  and  another,  this  twenty 
year."  "And  what  do  you  say 
to  me,"  said  another;  "I've  six  chil- 
dren to  her  two,  bless  you,  sir,  and 
ne'er  a  father  to  do  for  them."  I 
believed  in  my  father's  rule  before 
I  got  out  of  the  street,  and  ap- 
proved his  wisdom  in  keeping 
himself  free  from  personal  contact 
with  his  tenants.  Yet  when  I 
looked  back  upon  the  swarming 
thoroughfare,  the  mean  little 
houses,  the  women  at  their  doors 
all  so  open-mouthed,  and  eager  to 
contend  for  my  favour,  my  heart 
sank  within  me  at  the  thought 
that  out  of  their  misery  some 
portion  of  our  wealth  came — I 
don't  care  how  small  a  portion  : 
that  I,  young  and  strong,  should 
be  kept  idle  and  in  luxury,  in  some 
part  through  the  money  screwed 
out  of  their  necessities,  obtained 
sometimes  by  the  sacrifice  of 
everything  they  prized  !  Of 
course  I  know  all  the  ordinary 
commonplaces  of  life  as  well  as 
any  one — that  if  you  build  a  house 
with  your  hands  or  your  money, 
and  let  it,  the  rent  of  it  is  your 
just  due,  and  must  be  paid.  But 

yet 

"Don't  you  think,  sir,"  I  said 
that  evening  at  dinner,  the  subject 
being  reintroduced  by  my  father 
himself,  "  that  we  have  some  duty 
towards  them  when  we  draw  so 
much  from  them  1 " 
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"Certainly,"  he  said;  "I  take 
as  much  trouble  about  their  drains 
as  I  do  about  my  own." 

"That  is  always  something,  I 
stppose." 

"  Something  !  it  is  a  great  deal — 
it  is  more  than  they  get  anywhere 
else.  I  keep  them  clean,  as  far  as 
that's  possible.  I  give  them  at 
least  the  means  of  keeping  clean, 
and  thus  check  disease,  and  pro- 
long life — which  is  more,  I  assure 
you,  than  they've  any  right  to 
expect." 

I  was  not  prepared  with  argu- 
ments as  I  ought  to  have  been. 
That  is  all  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  Adam  Smith,  which  my  father 
had  been  brought  up  in,  but  of 
which  the  tenets  had  begun  to 
bo  less  binding  in  my  day.  I 
wanted  something  more,  or  else 
something  less  ;  but  my  views  were 
not  so  clear,  nor  my  system  so 
logical  and  well-built,  as  that  upon 
which  my  father  rested  his  con- 
science, and  drew  his  percentage 
with  a  light  heart. 

Yet  I  thought  there  were  signs 
in  him  of  some  perturbation.  I 
met  him  one  morning  coming  out 
of  the  room  in  which  the  portrait 


hung,  as  if  he  had  gone  to  look  at 
it  stealthily.  He  was  shaking  his 
head,  and  saying  "  No,  no,"  to  him- 
self, not  perceiving  me,  and  I 
stepped  aside  when  I  saw  him  so 
absorbed.  For  myself,  I  entered 
that  room  but  little.  I  went  out- 
side, as  I  had  so  often  done  when 
I  was  a  child,  and  looked  through 
the  windows  into  the  still  and  now 
sacred  place,  which  had  always  im- 
pressed me  with  a  certain  awe. 
Looked  at  so,  the  slight  figure 
in  its  white  dress  seemed  to  be 
stepping  down  into  the  room 
from  some  slight  visionary  alti- 
tude, looking  with  that  which  had 
seemed  to  me  at  first  anxiety, 
which  I  sometimes  represented  to 
myself  now  as  a  wistful  curiosity, 
as  if  she  were  looking  for  the  life 
which  might  have  been  hers. 
Where  was  the  existence  that  had 
belonged  to  her,  the  sweet  house- 
hold place,  the  infant  she  had  left  1 
She  would  no  more  recognise  the 
man  who  thus  came  to  look  at  her 
as  through  a  veil  with  a  mystic 
reverence,  than  I  could  recognise 
her.  I  could  never  be  her  child  to 
her,  any  more  than  she  could  be  a 
mother  to  me. 


Thus  time  passed  on  for  several 
quiet  days.  There  was  nothing  to 
make  us  give  any  special  heed  to 
tl  ie  passage  of  time,  life  being  very 
u  aeveiitf ul  and  its  habits  unvaried. 
My  mind  was  very  much  preoc- 
cupied by  my  father's  tenants. 
ICe  had  a  great  deal  of  property  in 
t]ie  town  which  was  so  near  us, 
-  -streets  of  small  houses,  the  best- 
paying  property  (I  was  assured) 
of  any.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
come  to  some  settled  conclusion  : 
on  the  one  hand,  not  to  let  myself 
be  carried  away  by  sentiment ;  on 
the  other,  not  to  allow  my  strong- 
ly roused  feelings  to  fall  into  the 


blank  of  routine,  as  his  had  done.  I 
was  seated  one  evening  in  my  own 
sitting-room  busy  with  this  matter, 
— busy  with  calculations  as  to  cost 
and  profit,  with  an  anxious  desire 
to  convince  him,  either  that  his 
profits  were  greater  than  justice 
allowed,  or  that  they  carried  with 
them  a  more  urgent  duty  than  he 
had  conceived. 

It  was  night,  but  not  late,  not 
more  than  ten  o'clock,  the  house- 
hold still  astir.  Everything  was 
quiet — not  the  solemnity  of  mid- 
night silence,  in  which  there  is  al- 
ways something  of  mystery,  but 
the  soft-breathing  quiet  of  the 
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evening,  full  of  the  faint  habitual 
sounds  of  a  human  dwelling,  a 
consciousness  of  life  about.  And 
I  was  very  busy  with  my  figures, 
interested,  feeling  no  room  in  my 
mind  for  any  other  thought.  The 
singular  experience  which  had 
startled  me  so  much  had  passed 
over  very  quickly,  and  there  had 
been  no  return.  I  had  ceased  to 
think  of  it :  indeed  I  had  never 
thought  of  it  save  for  the  moment, 
setting  it  down  after  it  was  over 
to  a  physical  cause  without  much 
difficulty.  At  this  time  I  was  far 
too  busy  to  have  thoughts  to  spare 
for  anything,  or  room  for  imagin- 
ation :  and  when  suddenly  in  a 
moment,  without  any  warning,  the 
first  symptom  returned,  I  started 
with  it  into  determined  resistance, 
resolute  not  to  be  fooled  by  any 
mock  influence  which  could  resolve 
itself  into  the  action  of  nerves  or 
ganglions.  The  first  symptom,  as 
before,  was  that  my  heart  sprang 
up  with  a  -bound,  as  if  a  cannon 
had  been  fired  at  my  ear.  My 
whole  being  responded  with  a 
start.  The  pen  fell  out  of  my 
fingers,  the  figures  went  out  of 
my  head  as  if  all  faculty  had 
departed  :  and  yet  I  was  conscious 
for  a  time  at  least  of  keeping  my 
self-control.  I  was  like  the  rider 
of  a  frightened  horse,  rendered 
almost  wild  by  something  which 
in  the  mystery  of  its  voiceless 
being  it  has  seen,  something  on 
the  road  which  it  will  not  pass, 
but  wildly  plunging,  resisting  every 
persuasion,  turns  from,  with  ever 
increasing  passion.  The  rider  him- 
self after  a  time  becomes  infected 
with  this  inexplainable  desperation 
of  terror,  and  I  suppose  I  must 
have  done  so  :  but  for  a  time  I 
kept  the  upper  hand.  I  would 
not  allow  myself  to  spring  up  as 
I  wished,  as  my  impulse  was,  but 
sat  there  doggedly,  clinging  to  my 
books,  to  my  table,  fixing  myself 


on  I  did  not  mind  what,  to  resist 
the  flood  of  sensation,  of  emotion, 
which  was  sweeping  through  me, 
carrying  me  away.  I  tried  to 
continue  my  calculations.  I  tried 
to  stir  myself  up  with  recollections 
of  the  miserable  sights  I  had  seen, 
the  poverty,  the  helplessness.  I 
tried  to  work  myself  into  indigna- 
tion; but  all  through  these  efforts 
I  felt  the  contagion  growing  upon 
me,  my  mind  falling  into  sympathy 
with  all  those  straining  faculties  of 
the  body,  startled,  excited,  driven 
wild  by  something  I  knew  not 
what.  It  was  not  fear.  I  was 
like  a  ship  at  sea  straining  and 
plunging  against  wind  and  tide, 
but  I  was  not  afraid.  I  am  ob- 
liged to  use  these  metaphors,  other- 
wise I  could  give  no  explanation 
of  my  condition,  seized  upon 
against  my  will,  and  torn  from 
all  those  moorings  of  reason  to 
which  I  clung  with  desperation — 
as  long  as  I  had  the  strength. 

When  I  got  up  from  my  chair  at 
last,  the  battle  was  lost,  so  far  as 
my  powers  of  self-control  were  con- 
cerned. I  got  up,  or  rather  was 
dragged  up,  from  my  seat,  clutching 
at  these  material  things  round  me 
as  with  a  last  effort  to  hold  my 
own.  But  that  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible ;  I  was  overcome.  I  stood 
for  a  moment  looking  round  me 
feebly,  feeling  myself  begin  to  bab- 
ble with  stammering  lips,  which 
was  the  alternative  of  shrieking, 
and  which  I  seemed  to  choose  as 
a  lesser  evil.  What  I  said  was, 
"What  am  I  to  do?"  and  after  a 
while,  "  What  do  you  want  me  to 
do?"  although  throughout  I  saw 
110  one,  heard  no  voice,  and  had  in 
reality  not  power  enough  in  my 
dizzy  and  confused  brain  to  know 
what  I  myself  meant.  I  stood 
thus  for  a  moment  looking  blankly 
round  me  for  guidance,  repeating 
the  question,  which  seemed  after  a 
time  to  become  almost  mechanical. 
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Wliat  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? 
though  I  neither  knew  to  whom  I 
addressed  it  nor  why  I  said  it. 
Presently  —  whether  in  answer, 
whether  in  mere  yielding  of  nature, 
I  cannot  tell — I  became  aware  of 
a  difference  :  not  a  lessening  of  the 
agination,  but  a  softening,  as  if  my 
povers  of  resistance  being  exhaust- 
ed, a  gentler  force,  a  more  benig- 
nant influence,  had  room.  I  felt 
myself  consent  to  whatever  it  was. 
My  heart  melted  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult ;  I  seemed  to  give  my- 
seli  up,  and  move  as  if  drawn 
by  some  one  whose  arm  was  in 
mine,  as  if  softly  swept  along, 
not  forcibly,  but  with  an  utter  con- 
sent of  all  my  faculties  to  do  I 
know  not  what,  for  love  of  I  knew 
not  whom.  For  love — that  was 
how  it  seemed — not  by  force,  as 
when  I  went  before.  But  my 
steps  took  the  same  course  :  I  went 
through  the  dim  passages  in  an 
exaltation  indescribable,  and  open- 
ed the  door  of  my  father's  room. 

He  was  seated  there  at  his  table 
as  usual,  the  light  of  the  lamp 
falling  on  his  white  hair  :  he  looked 
up  with  some  surprise  at  the  sound 
of  the  opening  door.  "Phil,"  he 
said,  and,  with  a  look  of  wondering 
apprehension  on  his  face,  watched 
my  approach.  I  went  straight  up 
to  him,  and  put  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  "  Phil,  what  is  the 
macter?  What  do  you  want  with 
me  ]  What  is  it  1 "  he  said. 

' :  Father,  I  can't  tell  you.  I 
come  not  of  myself.  There  must 
be  something  in  it,  though  I  don't 
know  what  it  is.  This  is  the 
second  time  I  have  been  brought 
to  you  here." 

"  Are  you  going 1 "  he  stop- 
ped himself.  The  exclamation  had 
been  begun  with  an  angry  inten- 
tion. He  stopped,  looking  at  me 
wit  h  a  scared  look,  as  if  perhaps  it 
mi^-ht  be  true. 

'•Do  you  mean  mad?     I  don't 


think  so.  I  have  no  delusions  that 
I  know  of.  Father,  think — do  you 
know  any  reason  why  I  am  brought 
here?  for  some  cause  there  must 
be." 

I  stood  with  my  hand  upon  the 
back  of  his  chair.  His  table  was 
covered  with  papers,  among  which 
were  several  letters  with  the  broad 
black  border  which  I  had  before 
observed.  I  noticed  this  now  in 
my  excitement  without  any  dis- 
tinct associations  of  thoughts,  for 
that  I  was  not  capable  of  ;  but  the 
black  border  caught  my  eye.  And 
I  was  conscious  that  he,  too,  gave 
a  hurried  glance  at  them,  and  with 
one  hand  swept  them  away. 

"Philip,"  he  said,  pushing  back 
his  chair,  "you  must  be  ill,  my 
poor  boy.  Evidently  we  have  not 
been  treating  you  rightly  :  you 
have  been  more  ill  all  through 
than  I  supposed.  Let  me  persuade 
you  to  go  to  bed." 

"I  am  perfectly  well,"  I  said. 
"  Father,  don't  let  us  deceive  one 
another.  I  am  neither  a  man  to 
go  mad  nor  to  see  ghosts.  What 
it  is  that  has  got  the  command 
over  me  I  can't  tell :  but  there  is 
some  cause  for  it.  You  are  doing 
something  or  planning  something 
with  which  I  have  a  right  to  in- 
terfere." 

He  turned  round  squarely  in 
his  chair  with  a  spark  in  his  blue 
eyes.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be 
meddled  with.  "I  have  yet  to 
learn  what  can  give  my  son  a  right 
to  interfere.  I  am  in  possession 
of  all  my  faculties,  I  hope." 

"Father,"  I  cried,  "won't  you 
listen  to  me  1  no  one  can  say  I  have 
been  undutiful  or  disrespectful. 
I  am  a  man,  with  a  right  to  speak 
my  mind,  and  I  have  done  so ;  but 
this  is  different.  I  am  not  here  by 
my  own  will.  Something  that  is 
stronger  than  I  has  brought  me. 
There  is  something  in  your  mind 
which  disturbs — others.  I  don't 
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know  what  I  am  saying.  This  is 
not  what  I  meant  to  say  :  but  you 
know  the  meaning  better  than  I. 
Some  one — who  can  speak  to  you 
only  by  me  —  speaks  to  you  by 
me ;  and  I  know  that  you  under- 
stand." 

He  gazed  up  at  me,  growing 
pale,  and  his  under  lip  fell.  I,  for 
my  part,  felt  that  my  message  was 
delivered.  My  heart  sank  into  a 
stillness  so  sudden  that  it  made 
me  faint.  The  light  swam  in 
my  eyes  :  everything  went  round 
with  me.  I  kept  upright  only  by 
my  hold  upon  the  chair ;  and  in  the 
sense  of  utter  weakness  that  fol- 
lowed, I  dropped  on  my  knees  I 
think  first,  then  on  the  nearest  seat 
that  presented  itself,  and  cover- 
ing my  face  with  my  hands,  had 
hard  ado  not  to  sob,  in  the  sudden 
removal  of  that  strange  influence, 
the  relaxation  of  the  strain. 

There  was  silence  between  us 
for  some  time;  then  he  said,  but 
with  a  voice  slightly  broken,  "I 
don't  understand  you,  Phil.  You 
must  have  taken  some  fancy  into 
your  mind  which  my  slower  in- 
telligence—  Speak  out  what 
you  want  to  say.  What  do  you 
find  fault  with  ?  Is  it  all— all  that 
woman  Jordan  ? " 

He  gave  a  short  forced  laugh  as 
he  broke  off,  and  shook  me  almost 
roughly  by  the  shoulder,  saying, 
"  Speak  out !  what — what  do  you 
want  to  say  ? " 

"  It  seems,  sir,  that  I  have  said 
everything."  My  voice  trembled 
more  than  his,  but  not  in  the  same 
way.  "  I  have  told  you  that  I  did 
not  come  by  my  own  will — quite 
otherwise.  I  resisted  as  long  as  I 
could :  now  all  is  said.  It  is  for  you 
to  judge  whether  it  was  worth  the 
trouble  or  not." 

He  got  up  from  his  seat  in  a 
hurried  way.  "You  would  have 
me  as — mad  as  yourself,"  he  said, 


then  sat  down  again  as  quickly. 
"  Come,  Phil :  if  it  will  please  you, 
not  to  make  a  breach,  the  first 
breach,  between  us,  you  shall 
have  your  way.  I  consent  to  your 
looking  into  that  matter  about 
the  poor  tenants.  Your  mind  shall 
not  be  upset  about  that,  even 
though  I  don't  enter  into  all  your 
views." 

" Thank  you,"  I  said;  "but, 
father,  that  is  not  what  it  is." 

"Then  it  is  a  piece  of  folly,"  he 
said,  angrily.  "I  suppose  you 

mean but  this  is  a  matter  in 

which  I  choose  to  judge  for  my- 
self." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  I 
said,  as  quietly  as  I  could,  "  though 
I  don't  myself  know ;  that  proves 
there  is  good  reason  for  it.  Will 
you  do  one  thing  for  me  before  I 
leave  you?  Come  with  me  into 
the  drawing-room — 

"  What  end,"  he  said,  with  again 
the  tremble  in  his  voice,  "  is  to  be 
served  by  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  very  well  know ;  but 
to  look  at  her,  you  and  I  together, 
will  always  do  something  for  us, 
sir.  As  for  breach,  there  can  be 
no  breach  when  we  stand  there." 

He  got  up,  trembling  like  an  old 
man,  which  he  was,  but  which  he 
never  looked  like  save  at  moments 
of  emotion  like  this,  and  told  me  to 
take  the  light ;  then  stopped  when 
he  had  got  half-way  across  the 
room.  "  This  is  a  piece  of  theatrical 
sentimentality,"  he  said.  "No, 
Phil,  I  will  not  go.  I  will  not 
bring  her  into  any  such —  Put 
down  the  lamp,  and  if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  go  to  bed." 

"At  least,"  I  said,  "I  will 
trouble  you  no  more,  father,  to- 
night. So  long  as  you  understand, 
there  need  be  no  more  to  say." 

He  gave  me  a  very  curt  "good- 
night," and  turned  back  to  his 
papers — the  letters  with  the  black 
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edge,  either  by  my  imagination  or 
in  reality,  always  keeping  upper- 
most. I  went  to  my  own  room 
for  my  lamp,  and  then  alone  pro- 
ceeded to  the  silent  shrine  in  which 
the  portrait  hung.  I  at  least 
would  look  at  her  to-night.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  asked  my- 
self, in  so  many  words,  if  it  were 
she  who  —  or  if  it  was  any  one 
— I  knew  nothing;  but  my  heart 
was  drawn  with  a  softness — born, 
per] laps,  of  the  great  weakness 
in  which  I  was  left  after  that  vis- 
itation— to  her,  to  look  at  her,  to 
see  perhaps  if  there  was  any  sym- 


pathy, any  approval  in  her  face. 
I  set  down  my  lamp  on  the  table 
where  her  little  work-basket  still 
was  :  the  light  threw  a  gleam  up- 
ward upon  her,  —  she  seemed 
more  than  ever  to  be  stepping  in- 
to the  room,  coming  down  towards 
me,  coming  back  to  her  life.  Ah 
no !  her  life  was  lost  and  vanished : 
all  mine  stood  between  her  and 
the  days  she  knew.  She  looked  at 
me  with  eyes  that  did  not  change. 
The  anxiety  I  had  seen  at  first 
seemed  now  a  wistful  subdued 
question;  but  that  difference  was 
not  in  her  look  but  in  mine. 


I  need  not  linger  on  the  inter- 
vening time.  The  doctor  who  at- 
tended us  usually,  came  in  next 
day  "by  accident,"  and  we  had  a 
long  conversation.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  a  very  impressive  yet  genial 
gentleman  from  town  lunched  with 
us — a  friend  of  my  father's,  Dr 
Something ;  but  the  introduction 
was  hurried,  and  I  did  not  catch 
his  name.  He,  too,  had  a  long 
talk  with  me  afterwards  —  my 
father  being  called  away  to  speak 

to  some  one  on  business.     Dr 

drew  me  out  on  the  subject  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  He  said 
he  heard  I  took  great  interest  in 
this  question,  which  had  come  so 
much  to  the  front  at  the  present 
moment.  He  was  interested  in  it 
too.  and  wanted  to  know  the  view 
I  took.  I  explained  at  consider- 
able length  that  my  view  did  not 
concern  the  general  subject,  on 
which  I  had  scarcely  thought,  so 
much  as  the  individual  mode  of 
management  of  my  father's  estate. 
He  was  a  most  patient  and  intelli- 
gent listener,  agreeing  with  me  on 
son  ie  points,  differing  in  others ; 
and  his  visit  was  very  pleasant. 
I  had  no  idea  until  after  of  its 


special  object :  though  a  certain 
puzzled  look  and  slight  shake  of 
the  head  when  my  father  returned, 
might  have  thrown  some  light  up- 
on it.  The  report  of  the  medical 
experts  in  my  case  must,  however, 
have  been  quite  satisfactory,  for  I 
heard  nothing  more  of  them.  It 
was,  I  think,  a  fortnight  later  when 
the  next  and  last  of  these  strange 
experiences  came. 

This  time  it  was  morning,  about 
noon, — a  wet  and  rather  dismal 
spring  day.  The  half-spread  leaves 
seemed  to  tap  at  the  window, 
with  an  appeal  to  be  taken  in ; 
the  primroses,  that  showed  golden 
upon  the  grass  at  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  just  beyond  the  smooth- 
shorn  grass  of  the  lawn,  were 
all  drooped  and  sodden  among 
their  sheltering  leaves.  The  very 
growth  seemed  dreary — the  sense 
of  spring  in  the  air  making  the 
feeling  of  winter  a  grievance,  in- 
stead of  the  natural  effect  which 
it  had  conveyed  a  few  months  be- 
fore. I  had  been  writing  letters, 
and  was  cheerful  enough,  going 
back  among  the  associates  of  my 
old  life,  with,  perhaps,  a  little 
longing  for  its  freedom  and  inde- 
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pendence,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
not  ungrateful  consciousness  that 
for  the  moment  my  present  tran- 
quillity might  be  best. 

This  was  my  condition — a  not 
unpleasant  one  —  when  suddenly 
the  now  well-known  symptoms 
of  the  visitation  to  which  I  had 
become  subject  suddenly  seized 
upon  me, — the  leap  of  the  heart ; 
the  sudden,  causeless,  overwhelm- 
ing physical  excitement,  which  I 
could  neither  ignore  nor  allay. 
I  was  terrified  beyond  descrip- 
tion, beyond  reason,  when  I  be- 
came conscious  that  this  was  about 
to  begin  over  again  :  what  purpose 
did  it  answer,  what  good  was  in 
it?  My  father  indeed  understood 
the  meaning  of  it,  though  I  did  riot 
understand  :  but  it  was  little  agree- 
able to  be  thus  made  a  helpless  in- 
strument without  any  will  of  mine, 
in  an  operation  of  which  I  knew 
nothing ;  and  to  enact  the  part  of 
the  oracle  unwillingly,  with  suffer- 
ing and  such  a  strain  as  it  took 
me  days  to  get  over.  I  resist- 
ed, not  as  before,  but  yet  des- 
perately, trying  with  better  know- 
ledge to  keep  down  the  growing 
passion.  I  hurried  to  my  room 
and  swallowed  a  dose  of  a  sedative 
which  had  been  given  me  to  pro- 
cure sleep  on  my  first  return  from 
India.  '  '  I  saw  Morphew  in  the 
hall,  and  called  him  to  talk  to 
him,  and  cheat  myself,  if  possi- 
ble, by  that  means.  Morphew 
lingered,  however,  and,  before  he 
came,  I  was  beyond  conversation. 
I  heard  him  speak,  his  voice  coming 
vaguely  through  the  turmoil  which 
was  already  in  my  ears,  but  what 
he  said  I  have  never  known.  I 
stood  staring,  trying  to  recover  my 
power  of  attention,  with  an  aspect 
which  ended  by  completely  fright- 
ening the  man.  He  cried  out  at 
last  that  he  was  sure  I  was  ill, 
that  he  must  bring  me  something  ; 


which  words  penetrated  more  or 
less  into  my  maddened  brain.  It 
became  impressed  upon  me  that  he 
was  going  to  get  some  one — one  of 
my  father's  doctors,  perhaps — to 
prevent  me  from  acting,  to  stop 
my  interference, — and  that  if  I 
waited  a  moment  longer  I  might  be 
too  late.  A  vague  idea  seized  me  at 
the  same  time,  of  taking  refuge 
with  the  portrait — going  to  its 
feet,  throwing  myself  there,  per- 
haps, till  the  paroxysm  should  be 
over.  But  it  was  not  there  that 
my  footsteps  were  directed.  I  can 
remember  making  an  effort  to  open 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
feeling  myself  swept  past  it,  as  if 
by  a  gale  of  wind.  It  was  not 
there  that  I  had  to  go.  I  knew 
very  well  where  I  had  to  go, — once 
more  on  my  confused  and  voiceless 
mission  to  my  father,  who  under- 
stood, although  I  could  not  under- 
stand. 

Yet  as  it  was  daylight,  and  all 
was  clear,  I  could  not  help  not- 
ing one  or  two  circumstances  on 
my  way.  I  saw  some  one  sitting 
in  the  hall  as  if  waiting — a  woman, 
a  girl,  a  black-shrouded  figure,  with 
a  thick  veil  over  her  face  :  and 
asked  myself  who  she  was,  and 
what  she  wanted  there?  This 
question,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  present  condition,  some- 
how got  into  my  mind,  and  was 
tossed  up  and  down  upon  the 
tumultuous  tide  like  a  stray  log 
on  the  breast  of  a  fiercely  rolling 
stream,  now  submerged,  now  com- 
ing uppermost,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waters.  It  did  not  stop  me  for  a 
moment,  as  I  hurried  towards  my 
father's  room,  but  it  got  upon  the 
current  of  my  mind.  I  flung  open 
my  father's  door,  and  closed  it 
again  after  me,  without  seeing  who 
was  there  or  how  he  was  engaged. 
The  full  clearness  of  the  daylight 
did  not  identify  him  as  the  lamp 
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did  at  night.  He  looked  up  at 
the  sound  of  the  door,  with  a  glance 
of  apprehension ;  and  rising  sud- 
denly, interrupting  some  one  who 
was  standing  speaking  to  him  with 
much  earnestness  and  even  vehe- 
mence, came  forward  to  meet  me. 
"I  cannot  be  disturbed  at  pre- 
sent, "  he  said  quickly;  "I  am 
busy."  Then  seeing  the  look  in 
my  face,  which  by  this  time  he 
knew,  he  too  changed  colour. 
"Phil,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  impera- 
tive, voice,  "  wretched  boy,  go  away 
— go  away ;  don't  let  a  stranger 
see  you " 

C;I  can't  go  away,"  I  said.  "It 
is  impossible.  You  know  why  I 
have  come.  I  cannot,  if  I  would. 
It  is  more  powerful  than  I " 

'•Go,  sir,"  he  said;  "go  at  once 
— no  more  of  this  folly.  I  will 
not  have  you  in  this  room.  Go — 
go!" 

1  made  no  answer.  I  don't 
know  that  I  could  have  done  so. 
There  had  never  been  any  struggle 
between  us  before ;  but  I  had  no 
power  to  do  one  thing  or  another. 
Tho  tumult  within  me  was  in  full 
career.  I  heard  indeed  what  he 
said,  and  was  able  to  reply;  but 
his  words,  too,  were  like  straws 
tossed  upon  the  tremendous  stream. 
I  saw  now  with  my  feverish  eyes 
who  the  other  person  present  was. 
It  was  a  woman,  dressed  also  in 
mourning  similar  to  the  one  in  the 
hal  I ;  but  this  a  middle-aged  woman, 
like,  a  respectable  servant.  She  had 
been  crying,  and  in  the  pause 
caused  by  this  encounter  between 
my  father  and  myself,  dried  her 
eyes  with  a  handkerchief,  which 
she  rolled  like  a  ball  in  her  hand, 
evidently  in  strong  emotion.  She 
turned  and  looked  at  me  as  my 
father  spoke  to  me,  for  a  moment 
wilh  a  gleam  of  hope,  then  falling 
back  into  her  former  attitude. 

My  father  returned  to  his  seat. 


He  was  much  agitated  too,  though 
doing  all  that  was  possible  to  con- 
ceal it.  My  inopportune  arrival 
was  evidently  a  great  and  un- 
looked-for vexation  to  him.  He 
gave  me  the  only  look  of  passion- 
ate displeasure  I  have  ever  had 
from  him,  as  he  sat  down  again  : 
but  he  said  nothing  more. 

"You  must  understand,"  he 
said,  addressing  the  woman,  "  that 
I  have  said  my  last  words  on  this 
subject.  I  don't  choose  to  enter  into 
it  again  in  the  presence  of  my  son, 
who  is  not  well  enough  to  be  made 
a  party  to  any  discussion.  I  am 
sorry  that  you  should  have  had  so 
much  trouble  in  vain;  but  you 
were  warned  beforehand,  and  you 
have  only  yourself  to  blame.  I 
acknowledge  no  claim,  and  noth- 
ing you  can  say  will  change  my 
resolution.  I  must  beg  you  to  go 
away.  All  this  is  very  painful  and 
quite  useless.  I  acknowledge  no 
claim." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  cried,  her  eyes  be- 
ginning once  more  to  flow,  her 
speech  interrupted  by  little  sobs. 
"  Maybe  I  did  wrong  to  speak  of 
a  claim.  I'm  not  educated  to  ar- 
gue with  a  gentleman.  Maybe  we 
have  no  claim.  But  if  it's  not  by 
right,  oh,  Mr  Canning,  won't  you 
let  your  heart  be  touched  by  pity  ? 
She  don't  know  what  I'm  saying, 
poor  dear.  She's  not  one  to  beg 
and  pray  for  herself,  as  I'm  doing 
for  her.  Oh,  sir,  she's  so  young ! 
She's  so  lone  in  this  world — not  a 
friend  to  stand  by  her,  nor  a  house 
to  take  her  in !  You  are  the 
nearest  to  her  of  any  one  that's  left 
in  this  world.  She  hasn't  a  relation 

— not  one  so  near  as  you oh  !  " 

she  cried,  with  a  sudden  thought, 
turning  quickly  round  upon  me, 
"this  gentleman's  your  son  !  Now 
I  think  of  it,  it's  not  your  relation 
she  is,  but  his,  through  his  mother  ! 
That's  nearer,  nearer !  Oh,  sir  ! 
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you're  young;  your  heart  should 
be  more  tender.  Here  is  my  young 
lady  that  has  no  one  in  the  world 
to  look  to  her.  Your  own  flesh 
and  blood :  your  mother's  cousin 
— your  mother's " 

My  father  called  to  her  to  stop, 
with  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  Philip, 
leave  us  at  once.  It  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  discussed  with  you." 

And  then  in  a  moment  it  be- 
came clear  to  me  what  it  was.  It 
had  been  with  difficulty  that  I  had 
kept  myself  still.  My  breast  was 
labouring  with  the  fever  of  an  im- 
pulse poured  into  me,  more  than 
I  could  contain.  And  now  for  the 
first  time  I  knew  why.  I  hurried 
towards  him,  and  took  his  hand, 
though  he  resisted,  into  mine. 
Mine  were  burning,  but  his  like 
ice  :  their  touch  burnt  me  with  its 
chill,  like  fire.  "  This  is  what  it 
is?"  I  cried.  "I  had  no  know- 
ledge before.  I  don't  know  now 
what  is  being  asked  of  you.  But, 
father — understand  !  You  know, 
and  I  know  now,  that  some  one 
sends  me — some  one — who  has  a 
right  to  interfere." 

He  pushed  me  away  with  all 
his  might.  "You  are  mad,"  he 
cried.  "  What  right  have  you  to 

think ?  Oh,  you  are  mad — 

mad !  I  have  seen  it  corning 
on " 

The  woman,  the  petitioner,  had 
grown  silent,  watching  this  brief 
conflict  with  the  terror  and  in- 
terest with  which  women  watch 
a  struggle  between  men.  She 
started  and  fell  back  when  she 
heard  what  he  said,  but  did  not 
take  her  eyes  off  me,  following 
every  movement  I  made.  When 
I  turned  to  go  away,  a  cry  of  in- 
describable disappointment  and 
remonstrance  burst  from  her,  and 
even  my  father  raised  himself 
up  and  stared  at  my  withdraw- 
al, astonished  to  find  that  he 
had  overcome  me  so  soon  and 


easily.  I  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  looked  back  on  them,  seeing 
them  large  and  vague  through  the 
mist  of  fever.  "I  am  not  going 
away,"  I  said.  "I  am  going  for 
another  messenger — one  you  can't 
gainsay." 

My  father  rose.  He  called  out 
to  me  threateningly,  "  I  will  have 
nothing  touched  that  is  hers.  No- 
thing that  is  hers  shall  be  pro- 
faned  " 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more  :  I 
knew  what  I  had  to  do.  By  what 
means  it  was  conveyed  to  me  I 
cannot  tell;  but  the  certainty  of 
an  influence  which  no  one  thought 
of  calmed  me  in  the  midst  of  my 
fever.  I  went  out  into  the  hall, 
where  I  had  seen  the  young  stran- 
ger waiting.  I  went  up  to  her 
and  touched  her  on  the  shoulder. 
She  rose  at  once,  with  a  little 
movement  of  alarm,  yet  with  docile 
and  instant  obedience,  as  if  she 
had  expected  the  summons.  I 
made  her  take  off  her  veil  and 
her  bonnet,  scarcely  looking  at 
her,  scarcely  seeing  her,  knowing 
how  it  was  :  I  took  her  soft,  small, 
cool,  yet  trembling  hand  into  mine ; 
it  was  so  soft  and  cool,  not  cold,  it 
refreshed  me  with  its  tremulous 
touch.  All  through  I  moved  and 
spoke  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  swift- 
ly, noiselessly,  all  the  complications 
of  waking  life  removed,  without 
embarrassment,  without  reflection, 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment.  My 
father  was  still  standing  up,  lean- 
ing a  little  forward  as  he  had  done 
when  I  withdrew,  threatening,  yet 
terror-stricken,  not  knowing  what 
I  might  be  about  to  do,  when  I 
returned  with  my  companion. 
That  was  the  one  thing  he  had 
not  thought  of.  He  was  entirely 
undefended,  unprepared.  He  gave 
her  one  look,  flung  up  his  arms 
above  his  head,  and  uttered  a 
distracted  cry,  so  wild  that  it 
seemed  the  last  outcry  of  nature 
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— "  Agnes  !  "  then  fell  back  like  a 
sudden  ruin,  upon  himself,  into 
his  chair. 

I  had  no  leisure  to  think  how  he 
was.  or  whether  he  could  hear  what 
I  said.  I  had  my  message  to  de- 
liver. "  Father,"  I  said,  labouring 
with  my  panting  breath,  "  it  is  for 
this  that  heaven  has  opened,  and 
one  whom  I  never  saw,  one  whom 
I  know  not,  has  taken  possession 
of  me.  Had  we  been  less  earthly 
we  should  have  seen  her — herself, 
and  not  merely  her  image.  I  have 
not  even  known  what  she  meant. 
I  have  been  as  a  fool  without  un- 
derstanding. This  is  the  third  time 
I  have  come  to  you  with  her  mes- 
sage, without  knowing  what  to  say. 
But  now  I  have  found  it  out. 
This  is  her  message.  I  have  found 
it  out  at  last." 

There  was  an  awful  pause — a 
pause  in  which  no  one  moved  or 
breathed.  Then  there  came  a 
broken  voice  out  of  my  father's 
chair.  He  had  not  understood, 
though  I  think  he  heard  what  I 
said.  He  put  out  two  feeble 
hands.  ,  "  Phil— I  think  I  am  dy- 
ing— has  she — has  she  come  for 
me ".  "  he  said. 

WQ  had  to  carry  him  to  his  bed. 
What  struggles  he  had  gone 
through  before  I  cannot  tell.  He 


had  stood  fast,  and  had  refused  to 
be  moved,  and  now  he  fell — like  an 
old  tower,  like  an  old  tree.  The 
necessity  there  was  for  thinking  of 
him  saved  me  from  the  physical 
consequences  which  had  prostrated 
me  on  a  former  occasion.  I  had 
no  leisure  now  for  any  conscious- 
ness of  how  matters  went  with 
myself. 

His  delusion  was  not  wonderful, 
but  most  natural.  She  was  clothed 
in  black  from  head  to  foot,  instead 
of  the  white  dress  of  the  portrait. 
She  had  no  knowledge  of  the  con- 
flict, of  nothing  but  that  she  was 
called  for,  that  her  fate  might 
depend  on  the  next  few  minutes. 
In  her  eyes  there  was  a  pathetic 
question,  a  line  of  anxiety  in  the  lids, 
an  innocent  appeal  in  the  looks. 
And  the  face  the  same :  the  same 
lips,  sensitive,  ready  to  quiver ;  the 
same  innocent,  candid  brow;  the 
look  of  a  common  race,  which  is 
more  subtle  than  mere  resemblance. 
How  I  knew  that  it  was  so,  I  can- 
not tell,  nor  any  man.  It  was  the 
other — the  elder — ah  no !  not  elder; 
the  ever  young,  the  Agnes  to 
whom  age  can  never  come  —  she 
who  they  say  was  the  mother  of  a 
man  who  never  saw  her — it  was 
she  who  led  her  kinswoman,  her 
representative,  into  our  hearts. 


My  father  recovered  after  a 
few  days  :  he  had  taken  cold,  it 
was  said,  the  day  before — and  nat- 
ural ly,  at  seventy,  a  small  matter 
is  e?  Lough  to  upset  the  balance  even 
of  a  strong  man.  He  got  quite 
well ;  but  he  was  willing  enough 
afterwards  to  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  that  ticklish  kind  of  pro- 
perty which  involves  human  well- 
being  in  my  hands,  who  could 
mo^e  about  more  freely,  and  see 
with  my  own  eyes  how  things  were 


going  on.  He  liked  home  better, 
and  had  more  pleasure  in  his  per- 
sonal existence  in  the  end  of  his 
life.  Agnes  is  now  my  wife,  as  he 
had,  of  course,  foreseen.  It  was 
not  merely  the  disinclination  to  re- 
ceive her  father's  daughter,  or  to 
take  upon  him  a  new  responsibility, 
that  had  moved  him,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice. But  both  these  motives  had 
told  strongly.  I  have  never  been 
told,  and  now  will  never  be  told, 
what  his  griefs  against  my  mother's 
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family,  and  specially  against  that 
cousin,  had  been ;  but  that  he  had 
been  very  determined,  deeply  pre- 
judiced, there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
turned  out  after,  that  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  I  had  been  mysteri- 
ously commissioned  to  him  with  a 
message  which  I  did  not  understand, 
and  which  for  that  time  he  did  not 
understand,  was  the  evening  of  the 
day  011  which  he  had  received  the 
dead  man's  letter,  appealing  to  him 
— to  him,  a  man  whom  he  had 
wronged — on  behalf  of  the  child 
who  was  about  to  be  left  friendless 
in  the  world.  The  second  time,  fur- 
ther letters,  from  the  nurse  who  was 
the  only  guardian  of  the  orphan, 
and  the  chaplain  of  the  place  where 
her  father  had  died,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  my  father's  house  was 
her  natural  refuge — had  been  re- 
ceived. The  third  I  have  already 
described,  and  its  results. 

For  a  long  time  after,  my  mind 
was  never  without  a  lurking  fear 
that  the  influence  which  had  once 
taken  possession  of  me  might  re- 
turn again.  Why  should  I  have 
feared  to  be  influenced — to  be  the 
messenger  of  a  blessed  creature, 
whose  wishes  could  be  nothing 


but  heavenly  1  Who  can  say  1 
Flesh  and  blood  is  not  made  for 
such  encounters  :  they  were  more 
than  I  could  bear.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  ever  occurred 
again. 

Agnes  had  her  peaceful  domestic 
throne  established  under  the  pic- 
ture. My  father  wished  it  to  be 
so,  and  spent  his  evenings  there 
in  the  warmth  and  light,  instead 
of  in  the  old  library,  in  the  narrow 
circle  cleared  by  our  lamp  out  of 
the  darkness,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
It  is  supposed  by  strangers  that 
the  picture  on  the  wall  is  that  of 
my  wife ;  and  I  have  always  been 
glad  that  it  should  be  so  supposed. 
She  who  was  my  mother,  who  came 
back  to  me  and  became  as  my  soul 
for  three  strange  moments  and  no 
more,  but  with  whom  I  can  feel  no 
credible  relationship  as  she  stands 
there,  has  retired  for  me  into  the 
tender  regions  of  the  unseen.  She 
has  passed  once  more  into  the  secret 
company  of  those  shadows,  who 
can  only  become  real  in  an  atmo- 
sphere fitted  to  modify  and  har- 
monise all  differences,  and  make 
all  wonders  possible — the  light  of 
the  perfect  day. 
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WE  seem  to  have  entered  upon 
an  era  of  incessant  change  in  the 
organisation  of  the  British  army. 
One  thing  certainly  remains  con- 
stant— the  diminutive  strength  of 
the  regimental  rank  and  file,  al- 
though the  number  of  officers,  and 
especially  of  officers  of  the  higher 
ranks,  undergoes  continual  increase. 
But,  with  this  one  exception,  every- 
thing connected  with  the  army  is 
in  a  state  of  flux.  The  beginning 
of  the  era  of  restlessness  dates 
from  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  in 
1871.  No  one  would  wish  to  see 
purchase  revived  with  its  enormous 
inherent  abuses,  although,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  more  than  one 
authority  at  the  time,  a  limited 
kind  of  purchase  might  have  been 
very  useful.  For  one  grave  defect 
in  the  new  state  of  things  is,  that 
the  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
army  are  being  filled  with  penniless 
young  men.  The  profession  re- 
quires no  capital  to  embark  in,  and 
no  interest ;  it  is  open  to  every  one 
who  can  gain  a  place  at  the  com- 
petitive examination.  The  army 
is  thus  a  thoroughly  democratic 
earner;  the  only  deterrent,  in  fact, 
is  the  expense  of  the  preliminary 
education.  If  that  can  be  met, 
and  if  enough  money  can  be  scraped 
together  by  his  parent  to  buy  the 
you  ngster  his  red  coat,  then  he  is 
des  lined  to  swell  the  ever  increas- 
ing ranks  who  swarm  up,  Chinese 
fashion,  to  the  half-yearly  competi- 
tions at  Burlington  House.  In 
this  respect  truly  the  army  has 
become  an  open  profession ;  but 
coupled  with  this  opening  of  it  to 
all  comers,  there  are  the  drastic 
new  rules  for  clearing  out  the  ranks 
at  the  other  end,  and  the  result  is 
that  shoals  of  excellent  officers  are 
turned  adrift  in  the  prime  of  life 


with  a  bare  pittance  whereon  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  days.  It 
would  have  been  a  very  useful  check 
on  this  extension  of  genteel  pauper- 
ism, which  is  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate concomitants  of  our  new 
army  system,  if  the  condition  had 
been  attached  to  competition  that 
every  competitor  should  deposit  a 
round  sum  of  money,  say  fifteen 
hundred  or  even  a  couple  of 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  owner,  and  the 
interest  only  to  be  claimable  by 
him  until  his  death  or  retirement 
from  the  service.  There  would 
have  been  no  lack  of  competitors 
of  quite  good  enough  quality  under 
this  condition,  which  alone  would 
have  sufficed  to  ensure  a  sufficient 
stream  of  retirement,  because  the 
certainty  of  coming  in  for  a  round 
sum  of  money  would  have  fur- 
nished a  strong  incentive  to  a  man 
to  retire,  just  as  it  did  in  the  old 
days  of  purchase,  while  a  great 
deal  of  poverty,  present  and  pros- 
pective, would  have  been  averted. 
The  truth  is,  that  so  long  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  officers  of 
excellent  quality  is  forthcoming 
to  serve  on  the  bare  pittance 
which  forms  a  British  officer's  pay 
in  the  lower  ranks,  there  is  no  call 
to  raise  the  pay ;  but  that  pay  is 
quite  insufficient  to  support  an 
officer  of  even  the  most  economical 
habits.  This  truth  unfortunately 
is  not  apprehended  by  the  friends 
of  the  candidates  who  are  crowding 
into  the  army.  The  notion  has 
got  abroad  that  the  army  has  now 
become  a  profession  by  which  a 
man  can  find  a  livelihood,  while, 
as  we  have  observed,  it  is  an  easy 
way  of  providing  for  a  son,  with 
out  the  expense  involved  in  em- 
barking him  in  any  of  the  profes- 
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sions  which  require  either  a  capital 
to  start  with,  or  a  prolonged 
support  until  independence  is 
reached.  Even  in  India  it  has  al- 
most ceased  to  be  possible  for  the 
subaltern  of  a  British  regiment  to 
live  on  his  pay.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  general  rise  of  prices  in  that 
country,  partly  to  the  more  ex- 
pensive habit  of  living  amongst  the 
English  middle  classes,  which  has 
found  its  way  to  India,  and  partly 
also  perhaps  to  the  greater  de- 
velopment of  field  sports,  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  Indian  as  well 
as  of  English  life,  and  which, 
oddly  enough,  can  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  extension  of  railways. 
So  far,  then,  from  being  more  of  a 
profession,  in  the  sense  of  its  pro- 
viding a  permanent  and  respectable 
livelihood,  the  army  has  become 
even  less  so  than  it  used  to  be.  In 
old  days,  if  the  poor  officer  could 
not  purchase  promotion,  he  could 
at  least  hold  on  to  his  regiment  for 
as  long  as  he  pleased ;  but  now  this 
fixity  of  tenure  is  exchanged  for 
the  prospect  of  early  compulsory 
retirement.  Notice  of  the  change, 
however,  came  too  late  to  avert  the 
disaster  which  has  already  over- 
taken so  many  officers,  and  still 
awaits  so  many  more  in  the  future, 
of  being  cast  adrift  with  a  mere 
pittance  in  the  very  prime  of 
life. 

The  new  rules  which  regulate 
compulsory  retirement  are  the  out- 
come of  the  report  of  Lord  Pen- 
zance's  Commission  of  1876,  the 
recommendations  of  which  were 
subsequently  embodied  in  the  great 
Royal  Warrant  of  1877.  This 
Commission,  as  may  be  remembered, 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  re- 
port how  Lord  Cardwell's  pledge 
might  be  redeemed,  that  promotion 
in  the  army,  after  the  abolition  of 
purchase,  should  be  at  least  as 
rapid  as  it  had  been  under  the  pur- 
chase system.  Their  recommenda- 


tion was  briefly  to  the  effect  that, 
in  order  to  ensure  this  condition, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
that  regimental  promotion  should 
be  secured  by  producing  vacancies 
laterally  as  well  as  at  one  end 
in  the  junior  as  in  the  senior 
ranks,  so  that,  as  they  put  it,  the 
stream  of  promotion  should  not 
flow  only  through  the  narrow  neck 
of  the  bottle.  Accordingly,  limit- 
ing ages  were  fixed  for  each  rank, 
on  reaching  which  the  officer  is 
compulsorily  retired.  These  ages 
were  fixed  at  forty  years  for  cap- 
tains, forty-seven  for  majors,  fifty- 
two  for  lieutenant-colonels,  and 
fifty-five  for  colonels;  while,  in 
order  to  minimise  the  hardship 
these  measures  would  involve,  the 
right  to  pensions  on  optional  re- 
tirement, heretofore  limited  to  only 
very  senior  officers,  was  extended 
to  all  officers  of  twenty  years'  ser- 
vice and  upwards,  with  lump-sum 
gratuities  for  junior  officers  retiring 
voluntarily. 

The  effect  of  these  new  regula- 
tions has  been  a  tremendous  clear- 
ance of  senior  officers  and  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  hardship.  It 
is  true  that  all  the  retirements 
were  not  compulsory  :  some  were 
the  result  of  pensions  being  for 
the  first  time  available  in  the  lower 
grades ;  and  a  good  many  officers 
have  taken  pensions  and  bonuses 
simply  because,  looking  ahead,  they 
saw  that  their  turn  would  come 
very  shortly  to  be  put  on  the  shelf. 
This,  however,  was  merely  antici- 
pating compulsion.  Practically, 
some  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
army  have  been  lost  to  it  in  this 
way.  The  middle-aged  captain  or 
major  is  often  the  most  valuable 
officer  in  a  regiment.  These  men, 
if  they  have  given  up  the  ambi- 
tious expectations  with  which  they 
set  out,  are  at  any  rate  reconciled 
to  their  lot.  They  have  got  to 
make  a  home  of  their  regiments, 
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and  they  are  liked  by  the  men, 
because  from  long  experience  they 
are  more  considerate  than  younger 
officers,  and  carry  on  the  duties  in  a 
pleasanter  way  :  where  the  officers 
of  a  regiment  are  of  long  standing, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
regiment  is  in  a  good  state  of  dis- 
cipline. However,  the  clearance 
has  been  accomplished,  and  Lord 
Card  well's  pledge  amply  fulfilled, 
for  never  was  promotion  so  fast  as 
it  has  been  since  the  introduction 
of  this  warrant.  Officers  have  been 
getting  their  troops  and  companies 
in  f c-ur  and  five  years,  without  pay- 
ing for  them ;  promotion  in  the 
Royal  Artillery,  to  which  com- 
pulsory retirement  has  been  ex- 
tended, has  been  speeding  so  fast 
that  Woolwich  can  hardly  supply 
enough  officers  to  fill  up  the  vac- 
ancies, and  this  at  a  time  practi- 
cally of  profound  peace  as  far  as 
casualties  go. 

So  drastic  was  the  effect,  that 
the  authorities  became  alarmed  at 
their  own  measures.  The  actuaries 
who  were  consulted,  discovered 
that  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  could 
under  the  rules  escape  compulsory 
retirement,  and  in  order  to  miti- 
gate their  severity,  without  alter- 
ing their  terms  verbally,  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  higher 
regimental  ranks  more  easily  ac- 
cessible by  largely  increasing  them. 
Mahomet  was  to  come  to  the  moun- 
tain. This  plan,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, was  discussed  by  Lord 
Penzance's  Commission,  and  re- 
jected as  unsuitable.  More  senior 
officers  should  not  be  created,  they 
argued,  than  are  actually  required, 
merely  to  accelerate  promotion. 
Nevertheless,  in  contravention  of 
this  sound  opinion,  the  plan  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  senior 
officers  has  been  adopted.  A 
second  lieutenant-colonel  has  been 
added  to  each  battalion,  and  a 


number  of  captains  converted  into 
majors,  who,  however,  are  still  hold- 
ing the  command  of  companies. 
The  necessary  result  of  this  change 
is,  that  in  ordinary  course  officers 
will  reach  the  rank  of  major  and 
lieutenant-colonel  sooner  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done ;  and 
thus  has  been  diminished  to  a 
certain  extent  the  drastic  effect 
of  the  compulsory  retirement 
clauses.  But  obviously  the  same 
result  could  have  been  equally  well 
obtained  by  altering  the  ages  at 
which  the  compulsory  clauses  come 
into  effect.  If  it  were  found  that 
too  many  officers  were  hit  by  the 
rule  which  makes  the  retirement  of 
a  captain  compulsory  at  forty  and 
of  a  major  at  forty -seven,  the 
natural  remedy  would  have  been 
to  raise  the  limit  of  age  for  compul- 
sory retirement,  say  to  forty-three 
or  forty-four  in  the  one  case,  and 
to  fifty  or  thereabouts  in  the  other. 
The  result  would  have  been  pre- 
cisely the  same,  so  far  as  regards 
the  age  and  efficiency  of  officers 
retained  in  the  service,  and  it  would 
have  been  attained  without  that 
degradation  of  military  rank  which 
is  such  a  melancholy  feature  of 
English  military  administration  at 
the  present  time.  Heretofore  rank 
in  the  English  army  has  represent- 
ed the  same  status  as  in  other 
armies.  A  captain  has  been  a 
man  commanding  a  company;  a 
field  officer  has  always  fulfilled 
higher  functions  than  the  com- 
mand of  a  company  ;  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  has  had  at  least  the  com- 
mand of  a  battalion.  This  is  now 
no  longer  the  case;  and  although  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
officers  affected  will  cry  out  against 
a  change  by  which  they  have  gain- 
ed so  largely  in  pocket,  as  well  as 
in  other  ways,  nevertheless  the 
general  feeling  in  the  army,  even 
among  those  who  have  benefited 
by  the  change,  is  that  this  degra- 
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dation  of  rank  has  been  a  great 
mistake. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the 
Warrant  of  1877  was  thus  a  great 
rush  of  promotion.  But  this  rush 
must  inevitably  be  followed  by  a 
period  of  stagnation.  When  officers 
have  no  incentive  to  retire,  they 
will  hold  on  until  their  turn  comes 
to  be  compulsorily  retired,  and  we 
may  expect  that  the  flow  of  pro- 
motion in  the  future  will  be  regu- 
lated solely  by  the  action  of  the 
compulsory  retirement  rules.  But 
the  seniors  in  each  grade  are  now 
so  comparatively  young,  that  their 
turn  to  be  placed  on  the  shelf  is 
still  far  off.  Thus  the  unduly 
rapid  promotion  of  the  present  is 
laying  up  a  store  of  bad  promotion 
for  the  young  officers  now  entering 
the  army.  The  authorities  at  the 
War  Office,  however,  have  at  last 
discovered  that  promotion  is  going 
too  fast,  and,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creased burden  thrown  on  the  pen- 
sion list,  are  now  putting  on  the 
drag.  An  officer  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  retire  on  a  pension  or 
gratuity  unless  the  juniors  who 
get  the  step  have  completed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  service.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  this  condition  was 
not  applied  sooner.  Or,  had  the 
rule  originally  been  to  offer  op- 
tional retirements  at  the  present 
rates  to  those  who  liked  to  take 
them,  while  leaving  out  the  obli- 
gatory clauses  for  compulsory  re- 
tirement at  certain  ages  in  certain 
grades,  promotion  would  have  been 
quite  fast  enough,  and  a  great 
deal  of  hardship  would  have  been 
avoided,  as  well  as  the  inevitable 
block  impending  in  the  future. 
The  great  object  of  the  regulations 
should  be  to  ensure  an  equable  flow 
of  promotion,  and  not  promotion 
by  fits  and  starts. 

The  regulations  governing  the 
command  of  regiments  have  also 
undergone  fluctuations.  First,  the 


tenure  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  was 
limited  to  five  years,  as  proposed 
by  Lord  Penzance's  Commission, 
and  if  there  is  to  be  a  fixed  limit, 
this  term  appears  suitable.  But 
then,  when  a  second  lieutenant 
colonel  was  added  to  each  battalion 
in  1881,  the  result  followed  that 
either  the  junior  might  never  suc- 
ceed on  the  command  at  all,  or,  if 
he  was  to  have  a  full  term  of  com- 
mand, that  ten  years  might  be 
spent  in  passing  through  that 
grade.  It  was  accordingly  ruled 
that  the  tenure  of  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel should  be  limited  to 
six  years,  and  that  the  time  passed 
in  command  should  not  exceed 
four,  the  result  being  that  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel might  possibly  get 
only  a  two  years'  slice  of  the  com- 
mand. It  appears  very  question- 
able whether  all  or  any  of  these 
complicated  conditions  for  govern- 
ing promotion  in  the  different  ranks 
are  necessary.  It  is  certainly  de- 
sirable to  have  a  maximum  limit 
of  age  in  the  higher  ranks,  but 
should  not  that  condition  suffice 
for  all  the  requirements  of  the 
case  ?  In  the  French  army  there 
is  one  fixed  rule  :  no  officer  can  re- 
main on  the  effective  list  after  the 
age  of  sixty-two,  and  certainly  no 
general  officer  ought  to  be  older 
than  this.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  sliding  scale  ;  the  higher  the 
rank  the  older  the  man  may  be. 
A  lieutenant-general  may  hold  on 
till  sixty-seven;  a  major-general 
must  not  exceed  sixty-two,  nor  a 
colonel  fifty-five.  But  if  there  is 
to  be  any  difference  in  the  limit  of 
age  for  the  different  ranks,  the 
arrangement  should  be  reversed, 
because  the  higher  the  rank,  the 
more  necessary  is  the  possession  of 
vigour  and  activity  by  the  officer. 
The  demand  on  the  vigour  and 
endurance  of  a  general  officer  in 
the  field  is  far  greater  than  that 
made  on  the  battalion  commander. 
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An  old  man  does  well  enough  in 
the  latter  capacity  if  he  can  sit 
his  <iorse  and  keep  up  with  his 
men  on  foot ;  and  soldiers  on  the 
whole  like  being  commanded  by 
old  officers.  But  the  general 
should  be  the  most  active  man  in 
the  force,  fresh  and  unwearied  at 
the  critical  moment ;  at  the  end  of 
the  long  clay,  when  success  may 
crown  the  last  effort,  fit  to  go  on 
himself,  and  to  urge  his  troops  on 
wheii  all  others  are  fatigued  and 
seeking  rest.  Even  in  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  a  campaign  the  gen- 
eral has  much  more  ground  to 
cove]*  in  the  day's  work  than  those 
under  him,  and  much  more  busi- 
ness to  get  through.  To  take  one 
instance  only.  The  reader  of  'Per- 
sonal Reminiscences  of  Wellington's 
Campaigns'  will  have  understood 
what  a  large  factor  in  Wellington's 
succc  ss  was  his  extraordinary  per- 
sonal vigour  and  power  of  endur- 
ance, his  faculty  of  being  every- 
where where  he  was  wanted,  and 
seeing  everything  for  himself.  So 
with  other  great  commanders  :  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that,  save 
in  quite  exceptional  circumstances, 
no  a;*my  commanded  by  a  general 
not  in  the  full  vigour  of  life 
will  achieve  any  great  results, 
and  few  men  are  this  after  sixty. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  German  army  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  Avar  is  opposed  to 
this  tissertion,  because  the  German 
generals  who  did  such  great  things 
were  most  of  them  old  men.  But 
that  case  was  peculiar,  although 
even  there  the  leaders  of  the  two 
chief  armies  were  men  in  the  prime 
of  life.  When  such  very  large 
bodies  of  men  are  in  the  field  as 
were  engaged  on  that  occasion,  the 
movements  must  necessarily  be  of 
a  more  or  less  leisurely  kind,  and 
the  leader  must  perforce  see  through 
the  eyes  of  others.  Further,  it  must 
be  observed  that,  masterly  although 
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the  strategy  was  in  that  war,  there 
was  a  very  sensible  want  of  vigour 
displayed  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion in  pressing  advantages,  notably 
after  the  battle  of  Worth,  where  the 
Germans  allowed  the  beaten  French 
army  to  get  clear  away  from  them. 
But  it  is  not  given  to  our  generals 
to  command  a  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  field.  The  work  they 
have  to  do  is  usually  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  To  command  a  small 
expeditionary  force  of  four  or  five 
thousand  men,  thrown  into  a  strange 
country,  perhaps  a  savage  and  un- 
healthy one,  and  where  a  high  de- 
gree of  physical  endurance  is  re- 
quired for  proper  leading,  is  what 
usually  falls  to  the  British  general ; 
and  other  things  being  the  same, 
the  younger  he  is  the  better  he  will 
do  the  job.  The  great  Duke  said, 
at  the  end  of  his  campaigns,  that  he 
was  beginning  to  "go  off"  when  he 
was  only  forty-five;  few  are  the 
men  who  do  not  decline  in  vigour 
after  they  are  fifty.  If  efficiency 
be  the  main  object,  therefore, 
the  rule  of  age  should  be  as 
strict  for  the  generals  as  for  the 
colonels.  However,  this  is  a  new 
doctrine  which  will  hardly  find  ac- 
ceptance all  at  once,  but  at  any 
rate  one  rule  for  age  might  apply 
to  all  other  ranks.  At  present, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  exist- 
ing colonels,  the  limit  of  age  for 
that  rank  has  been  temporarily  ex- 
tended to  fifty-nine  years,  but  here- 
after is  to  be  reduced  to  fifty-five ; 
and  provided  that  limit  be  main- 
tained, all  other  conditions,  such 
as  the  obligatory  retirement  of 
captains  at  forty,  majors  at  forty- 
seven,  and  lieutenant-colonels  at 
fifty-two,  which  press  very  hardly 
upon  individual  officers,  seem  to 
be  unnecessary.  If  nobody  in  the 
army,  except  the  generals,  is  over 
fifty -five,  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
army  being  too  old  for  its  work. 
The  reason  alleged  for  these  com- 
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plicated  conditions  is  the  one  al- 
ready cited,  that  vacancies  ought 
to  take  place  laterally  as  well  as 
at  one  end  of  the  list.  And  it 
might  be  objected  that  if  compul- 
sory retirement  were  insisted  on 
in  the  grade  of  colonel  only,  the 
result  would  be  that  every  officer 
would  succeed  in  turn  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  and  hold  it 
for  only  a  few  months  before  his 
turn  came  to  be  shelved.  And 
very  frequent  changes  of  regimental 
commanders  would,  of  course,  be 
bad.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  such 
a  result  would  follow.  As  the 
rules  now  stand,  indeed,  each 
officer  feels  assured  that  if  he 
can  escape  compulsory  retirement, 
his  turn  will  come  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  regiment,  and  so  is 
tempted  to  hold  on;  whereas  if 
he  saw  that  there  was  little  chance 
of  the  way  being  cleared  for  him, 
he  would  retire  of  his  own  accord. 
This  is  what  used  to  happen  in 
the  old  days,  when  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  would  sometimes  remain 
ten  or  fifteen  years  in  command  of 
a  regiment.  The  officers  below 
him  saw  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  making  way  for  them,  and  there- 
fore they  gave  up  waiting,  and 
went  themselves  :  if  they  had 
known  that  he  had  only  a  short 
tenure  of  office,  they  might  have 
been  tempted  to  hold  on.  Few 
men  indeed  would  care  to  take  up 
the  command  of  a  regiment  unless 
they  saw  their  way  to  holding  it 
for  a  reasonable  time.  And  gene- 
rally it  may  be  said  that  if  the  age 
for  compulsory  retirement  be  ex- 
tended, the  fewer  will  there  be  to 
whom  the  rule  is  applied.  Many 
a  man  will  retire  of  his  own  accord 
at  fifty,  to  whom  it  would  have 
been  a  great  hardship  to  place  him 
on  the  shelf  at  forty.  Lastly,  there 
remains  the  effectual  remedy  of  pro- 
motion by  selection,  now  so  spar- 
ingly applied. 


We  have  already  remarked  upon 
the  degradation  of  military  rank 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  field  officers  in  a 
regiment.  A  German  regiment  of 
three  battalions,  which  in  peace 
time  is  1800  and  in  war  time  3000 
strong,  has  an  establishment  of 
five  field  officers ;  a  French  regi- 
ment of  four  battalions  and  a 
depot  has  seven  field  officers.  For 
a  battalion  of  English  infantry, 
which  in  peace  time  is  usually  as 
low  as  500  strong  and  in  war  time 
is  not  to  exceed  1000,  if  ever  it 
can  be  got  up  to  that  strength,  an 
establishment  is  provided  of  six 
field  officers.  A  cavalry  regiment 
consisting  of  four,  and  in  India  of 
only  three  weak  squadrons,  is  sup- 
plied with  a  staff  of  five  field 
officers.  The  second  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  all  these  cases  has  no- 
thing to  do ;  in  fact  he  is  kept  up 
simply  to  justify  the  War  Office 
and  the  retirement  regulations. 
The  majors  in  the  infantry  com- 
mand companies,  and  in  the  cavalry 
troops:  in  every  other  army  the 
much  stronger  company  or  squad- 
ron is  commanded  by  a  captain. 
Thus  military  rank  in  the  English 
army  has  come  to  represent  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  it 
represents  in  every  other  army, 
and  has  of  course  become  cheapened 
in  foreign  estimation  as  well  as  at 
home  ;  in  short,  a  distinct  degrada- 
tion has  been  brought  about  of 
military  rank.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  new  double  -  company 
column  of  attack  will  furnish  an 
adequate  command  for  the  major. 
But  the  British  double  company  is 
a  smaller  body  than  the  German  or 
French  single  company;  and  the 
British  squadron  of  two  troops  has 
always  up  to  the  present  time  been 
commanded  by  the  senior  of  the 
two  troop  captains. 

Another  melancholy  instance  of 
the  misuse  of  what  should  be  the 
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cheap  defence  of  nations  is 
afforded  by  the  new  mode  of 
handling  the  rank  of  colonel.  In 
our  army  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment— or  a  battalion,  if  there  be 
more-  than  one  to  a  regiment — has 
always  been  held  by  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  not,  as  in  other  armies,  by 
a  colonel.  This  peculiarity  has 
arisen  out  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  regiment  was  originally  raised 
by  a  colonel  whose  association  with 
it  was  mainly  pecuniary,  and  who 
did  not  accompany  it  into  quarters 
or  the  field.  Eventually,  colonels 
of  regiments  came  to  be  all  general 
officers  ;  but  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  was  still  maintained  for  the 
actual  commandant,  and  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  was  made 
by  brevet  at  irregular  intervals  : 
usually  the  Sovereign's  birthday 
or  some  other  special  occasion  was 
taken  to  issue  a  general  "  brevet," 
when  a  batch  of  the  senior  lieuten- 
ant-colonels of  the  army  would  be 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel  by 
brevot.  The  list  of  general  officers 
was  maintained  in  the  same  way 
at  a  varying  strength  by  the 
"brevet"  promotion  of  batches 
of  senior  colonels,  and  moving  up 
the  seniors  of  the  different  grades 
of  general  officer.  Thus  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel would  pass  an  un- 
certain time  in  that  rank,  which 
might  vary  from  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  to  seven  or  eight  years,  ac- 
cording as  he  might  happen  to 
come  in  at  the  top  of  one  brevet 
or  the  bottom  of  the  next.  The 
brev(  t-colonel  continued  to  be  eli- 
gible to  command  his  regiment 
until  promoted  to  major-general  by 
a  succeeding  brevet. 

The  result  of  the  brevet  system 
was  that  an  officer  on  promotion 
to  lieutenant-colonel  could  never 
again  be  superseded  in  the  army, 
except  by  the  selection  of  a  junior 
lieutenant -colonel  to  be  aide -de- 
camp to  the  Queen,  so  that  all 


inequalities  in  promotion  up  to 
that  rank  remained  hereafter  un- 
adjusted throughout  the  career  of 
the  officers  concerned.  The  brev- 
ets were  so  regulated  that  the  high- 
er ranks  were  less  numerous  than 
the  lower  :  there  were  many  more 
lieutenant -colonels  than  colonels, 
and  more  colonels  again  than  gen- 
eral officers  in  any  grade.  This 
system  of  promotion  by  batches 
at  uncertain  periods  was  abolished 
in  1854,  when  a  fixed  establish- 
ment of  general  officers  was  created, 
promotion  to  which  and  throughout 
the  different  grades  of  which  was 
henceforward  determined  by  the  oc- 
currence of  vacancies  therein.  This 
was  a  decided  improvement,  al- 
though the  mistake  was  made  of  fix- 
ing the  establishment  at  a  strength 
far  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the 
army.  It  is  true  that,  there  being 
no  limit  of  age  for  general  officers, 
the  majority  were  past  work,  so 
that  the  list  was  practically  in  the 
main  a  retired  list,  and  the  rank 
continued  to  be  to  a  great  extent 
a  mere  ornamental  one ;  but  even 
of  the  effective  general  officers,  all 
could  not  possibly  find  employ- 
ment. Simultaneously  with  this 
change,  periodical  brevets  were  dis- 
continued for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  which  was  hence- 
forward to  be  given  after  a  certain 
number  of  years'  actual  service  on 
duty  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  It  was  further  provided 
that  an  officer  might  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brevet-colonel  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  field. 
This  provision  was  an  excellent 
one,  because  it  should  be  an  object 
of  military  administration  to  pro- 
mote the  most  deserving  officers, 
and  secure  their  early  advancement 
to  the  rank  of  general  officer.  Un- 
fortunately it  has  been  too  spar- 
ingly exercised  to  have  much  effect 
upon  the  lists  of  the  upper  ranks 
of  the  army. 
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The  qualifying  service  for  pro- 
motion of  lieutenant-colonel  to 
colonel,  which  was  first  fixed  at 
five  years,  with  strict  limitation  to 
officers  holding  substantive  mili- 
tary appointments,  has  since  been 
reduced  to  four  years,  while  the 
limitations  have  been  so  extended 
as  practically  to  include  everybody. 
The  result  is  that  the  number  of 
colonels  is  already  much  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  lieutenant- 
colonels  in  the  army, — a  reversal 
of  the  natural  and  proper  order  of 
things.  The  value  of  a  rank  so 
quickly  reached  is  cheapened,  while 
its  utility  as  a  means  of  reward  is 
also  lessened :  the  chances  will  be 
that  the  lieutenant-colonel  whom 
it  is  desired  to  reward  for  distin- 
guished services  is  already  a  brevet 
colonel,  or  that  at  most  the  special 
brevet  will  anticipate  his  regular 
promotion  by  only  a  few  months. 
If  the  term  of  qualifying  service 
were  extended  from  four  to  six  or 
seven  years,  or  even  longer,  pro- 
motion to  brevet  colonel  for  dis- 
tinguished service  would  be  more 
often  possible,  and  a  much  more 
substantial  benefit  to  the  officer, 
while  furthering  also  the  object 
which  is  surely  to  be  aimed  at  in 
any  system  of  promotion,  of  bring- 
ing the  best  officers  to  the  top. 

Another  grave  objection  to  the 
present  rules  which  govern  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  colonel,  is  the 
inordinate  advantage  which  they 
give  to  those  officers  who  get 
brevet  promotion  to  lieutenant- 
colonel.  This  is  now  bestowed  for 
the  most  trifling  service,  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  titular  distinction  of 
little  value ;  but  since  brevet  rank 
qualifies  in  most  cases  as  much  as 
substantive,  the  result  is  that  a 
major  who  gets  his  step  for,  per- 
haps, being  present,  or  nearly 
present,  in  some  trifling  skirmish, 
thereupon  supersedes  all  the  other 
majors  in  the  army,  not  only  in 


the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  but 
also  in  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  sub- 
sequently in  promotion  to  general 
officer.  This  enormous  advantage 
does  not  attach  to  the  brevet  rank 
of  major.  A  captain  breveted  as 
major  gets  no  further  advance- 
ment. His  next  step,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
brevet  one,  must  be  earned  by  fresh 
service ;  and  the  same  rule  ought  to 
be  established  in  regard  to  brevet 
lieutenant-colonels.  The  undue  ad- 
vantages which  attach  to  what  is 
nowadays  a  very  cheaply  earned 
honour  has  become  a  real  abuse. 
But  in  fact  the  whole  system 
of  "lieutenant-colonels  and  brevet- 
colonels  "  is  perfectly  obsolete  and 
out  of  harmony  with  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  army  as  now 
organised.  Except  in  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers,  in  which  services 
the  rank  is  a  moribund  one,  soon 
to  come  to  an  end,  there  is  now  no 
such  thing  as  a  substantive  colonel 
in  the  army :  every  colonel  is  a 
brevet  colonel.  The  actual  term 
"  brevet "  has  indeed  been  abol- 
ished ;  the  promotion  is  now  made, 
not  to  "  brevet "  colonel,  but  to 
colonel  "in  the  army" :  but  virtually 
the  practice  still  obtains — the  rank 
is  not  recognised  as  a  regimental 
one.  This  curious  condition  is,  in 
fact,  a  survival  from  the  old  times, 
when,  as  we  have  explained,  every 
regiment  had  a  colonel  who  nom- 
inally commanded  it,  the  actual 
command  being  exercised  by  his 
deputy,  the  lieutenant-colonel;  and 
the  rank  of  colonel  was  reached  at 
uncertain  periods,  and  by  batches 
of  officers  at  a  time,  under  special 
"brevets."  But  all  this  having 
been  abolished,  and  now  that  the 
promotion  is  made  at  fixed  periods 
of  service,  why  should  that  pro- 
motion be  still  termed  "brevet" 
or  "  army  "  promotion  ?  What  is 
the  peculiar  virtue  in  the  term  as 
applied  to  the  colonel  ?  Now  that 
there  are  no  other  colonels  in  the 
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arm}'  to  distinguish  from  them, 
why  should  the  rank  of  colonel 
be  brevet  or  army  rank  only,  any 
more  than  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  major,  or  captain? 

All  sorts  of  anomalies  arise  out 
of  the  maintenance  of  this  term. 
Thus,  for  example,  under  existing 
rules  every  lieutenant -colonel  of 
artillery  or  engineers  is  placed  on 
half -pay  after  five  years'  service 
in  that  rank.  He  is,  however, 
still  eligible  for  a  further  term 
of  employ;  and  being  already  an 
"army"  colonel,  his  designation 
whilo  so  employed  is  that  of  a 
"lieutenant-colonel,  half -pay,  and 
color  el."  So  also  with  regard  to 
the  commandant  of  a  brigade 
depob,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  a 
regimental  district.  He  is  also 
take^i  from  the  list  of  half-pay 
colonels  who  have  completed  their 
term  of  regimental  service,  and 
is  styled — not  colonel  command- 
ing the  district,  but  a  "  lieutenant- 
coloiiel  commanding  and  brevet- 
coloi.el."  Why  should  an  officer 
by  e  needless  fiction  be  deemed 
to  b.)  on  half -pay  when  he  is  on 
full  employment  and  virtually  on 
full  pay,  his  rate  of  nominal  half- 
pay  being  supplemented  by  addi- 
tions 1  allowances'?  And  since  the 
rank  of  regimental  colonel,  con- 
fined now  only  to  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past,  why  retain  the  rank  of 
brevet  colonel  at  all?  A  man  is 
called  a  brevet  major  to  distin- 
guish him  from  a  regimental  major, 
but  there  are  no  other  colonels 
from  which  the  brevet  or  army 
coloi  els  are  to  be  distinguished : 
the  rank  is  reached  under  fixed 
rules,  and  the  appointments  which 
are  held  by  colonels  cannot  be 
held  by  officers  of  junior  rank,  so 
that  the  rank  is  not  accidental  to 
the  position. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  idea 
involved  in  the  term  "brevet,"  as 


well  as  the  term  itself,  for  promo- 
tions made  according  to  fixed  rules 
should  now  be  altogether  aban- 
doned :  the  promotion  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel under  those  rules  should 
be  to  the  rank  of  colonel  simply. 
But  coupled  with  this  change,  there 
should  be  a  great  reduction  in  the 
present  excessive  number  of  colo- 
nels. In  every  other  army  the 
number  of  officers  in  each  grade 
proceeds  in  a  diminishing  ratio, 
more  than  that  of  the  next  higher 
rank,  and  less  than  that  of  the 
next  lower.  This  used  to  be  the 
case  with  us  too,  and  a  reversion 
to  the  rule  would  be  a  very  healthy 
change.  There  should  be  a  fixed 
establishment  of  colonels,  as  of 
generals,  to  which  officers  should 
be  advanced  by  army  seniority, 
and  also,  what  would  be  a  very 
valuable  condition,  by  selection. 
Or,  still  better,  the  rank  of  colonel 
should  be  attached  to  a  definite 
position,  which  would  naturally  be 
the  command  of  the  regimental 
district.  Thus  the  rank  of  colonel 
would  go  with  the  command  of 
more  than  one  battalion,  while,  as 
in  other  armies,  the  highest  rank 
of  an  officer  commanding  a  single 
battalion  would  be  that  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. The  charge  of  the 
regimental  district  or  brigade  de- 
pot, including  the  associated  militia 
and  volunteer  battalions,  would  be 
a  very  suitable  one  for  a  colonel  to 
hold  ;  and  this  arrangement  would 
be  one  step  more  towards  the  de- 
sired object  of  bringing  the  mili- 
tia, volunteer,  and  line  battalions 
into  connection  with  each  other. 
All  battalions  would  be  command- 
ed by  lieutenant-colonels  only,  who 
would,  however,  continue  to  be  eli- 
gible for  brevet  promotion  for  dis- 
tinguished service.  A  brevet  colo- 
nelcy for  distinguished  service 
would  then  become,  what  it  has, 
now  ceased  to  be,  a  real  and  valu- 
able distinction. 
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We  have  already  explained  that 
the  old  plan  of  a  fluctuating  estab- 
lishment of  generals  was  replaced 
in  1854  by  a  fixed  establishment. 
In  1877,  in  pursuance  of  the  re- 
commendations of  Lord  Penzance's 
Commission,  all  general  officers 
were  retired  on  attaining  the  age  of 
seventy — the  fixed  establishment  of 
generals,  which  was  then  consider- 
ably reduced,  thus  becoming  much 
more  of  an  effective  list.  The 
establishment  was  still  further 
reduced  by  the  Royal  Warrant  of 
June  1881,  which  brought  it  down 
to  reasonable  dimensions  and  some 
sort  of  relation  to  the  actual  wants 
of  the  army,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  age  for  retirement  was 
fixed  at  sixty-two  for  major-gen- 
erals, and  sixty-seven  for  the  two 
senior  grades.  The  reduction  of 
strength  might  with  advantage  be 
carried  still  further.  There  ap- 
pears no  reason  why  the  establish- 
ment of  generals  should  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  of  commands 
to  be  filled  by  them,  any  more  than 
that  there  should  be  an  excess  of 
captains  or  any  other  rank  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  service. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  estab- 
lishment is  not  actually  in  excess, 
because  many  of  those  on  the  ac- 
tive list  are  not  really  fit  for  active 
command,  either  from  infirmity  or 
want  of  previous  training.  This, 
however,  is  simply  to  say  that  the 
system  is  not  properly  worked. 
Even  if  the  characters  of  all  officers 
were  not  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  army,  as  they  might  be  to  the 
authorities  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  selection  of  colonels  for  pro- 
motion, the  confidential  reports 
upon  officers  would  afford,  if  they 
are  properly  made,  a  perfect  means 
of  regulating  promotion  to  import- 
ant rank  in  the  army.  These  re- 
ports are  now  prepared  with  a 
degree  of  detail  which  the  public 
generally  have  little  notion  of.  It 


is  true  that  in  many  cases  they  are 
filled  up  in  a  perfunctory  way,  but 
this  is  just  because  so  little  use  is 
made  of  them.  If  inspecting  offi- 
cers knew  that  their  confidential 
reports  would  be  decisive  in  regu- 
lating the  promotions  of  the  officers 
reported  on,  they  would  take  more 
care  in  the  preparation  of  them ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  re- 
ports at  present  go  for  very  little. 
Officers  who  are  notoriously  incom- 
petent for  the  command  of  a  bat- 
talion, from  infirmities  of  temper 
or  physical  or  mental  unfitness,  are 
nevertheless,  when  their  tum  comes, 
promoted  just  like  everybody  else ; 
and  although  a  show  of  selection 
has  lately  been  introduced  as  to  fill- 
ing up  vacancies  in  these  appoint- 
ments, as  well  as  in  the  list  of  major- 
generals,  the  thing  is  not  carried 
nearly  far  enough :  whenever  an  ex- 
ception is  made,  it  creates  so  much 
excitement  as  to  show  how  seldom 
the  rule  of  seniority  is  departed 
from.  There  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  that  none  but 
competent  officers  shall  be  promoted 
to  the  establishment  of  generals; 
and  more  frequent  resort  to  selec- 
tion would  undoubtedly  commend 
itself  to  the  army,  as  it  would  to 
the  public.  An  officer  should  not 
rise  to  general  as  a  matter  of 
course :  unless  thoroughly  compe- 
tent, he  should  not  get  beyond  the 
rank  of  colonel.  And  if  in  this 
way  the  list  were  made  a  really 
effective  one,  then  promotion  to 
major-general  should  be  made,  not 
to  a  fixed  establishment  which 
bears  no  particular  relation  to  the 
number  of  commands  to  be  filled, 
but  to  a  vacant  brigade  or  equiva- 
lent appointment,  just  as  the  pro- 
motion of  any  junior  officer  is 
made.  The  establishment  of  major- 
generals  would  then  consist  of  just 
so  many  as  there  are  holding  com- 
mands or  who  have  completed  their 
term  of  office;  these  latter,  if  re- 
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mail dng  unemployed,  and  not  being 
promoted  to  a  lieutenant-general's 
rank  and  command  within  a  certain 
time,  to  be  retired  in  due  course ; 
and  so  with  regard  to  the  superior 
rank  s. 

Still  the  reduction  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  generals  made  in  1881 
is  a  valuable  reform  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  the  benefit  of  it  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  nullified  by  the 
retention,  side  by  side  with  the 
active  list,  of  an  enormous  estab- 
lishment of  n on-effective  generals. 
Taking  all  classes  in  the  British 
and  Indian  armies  together, — effec- 
tive, retired,  and  those  holding 
honorary  rank, — there  are  about 
sixteen  hundred  persons  of  sorts 
who  bear  the  title  of  "general." 
This  curious  state  of  things,  which 
is  quite  of  modern  growth,  is  open 
to  grave  objection.  The  public  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  differ- 
ent classes, — between  the  effective 
and  the  non-effective  lists,  between 
the  real  and  the  so-called  honorary 
rank;  the  apparent  state  of  things 
is  that  we  have  an  army  in  which 
the  strength  of  the  highest  ranks 
is  ludicrously  out  of  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  force — more  than 
enough,  indeed,  to  command  all 
the  armies  of  Europe.  That  a 
general  officer  on  retirement  should 
take  his  rank  with  him  is  of  course 
necessary  ;  but  the  distinction 
which  should  attach  to  that  rank 
is  entirely  destroyed  by  its  profuse 
bestowal  on  all  retired  colonels. 

This  practice  of  giving  honorary 
pro]  notions  on  retirement,  which  is 
applied  to  all  ranks  as  well  as  to 
the  colonels,  was  first  introduced 
in  1854,  when  retirement  was 
voluntary,  in  order  to  encourage 
retirements,  and  so  stimulate  the 
flow  of  promotion.  The  necessity 
has  passed  away,  now  that  retire- 
ment has  been  made  obligatory 
under  fixed  rules  ;  and  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  mischievous  prac- 


tice should  be  discontinued.  Mili- 
tary rank  in  the  British  army  is 
degraded  by  being  made  so  cheap  ; 
the  rank  of  general  officer  is  so 
profusely  bestowed  that  it  ceases 
to  be  worth  bearing.  Surely  the 
aim  and  object  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  regard  to  military  titles  should 
be,  instead  of  cheapening  them,  to 
elevate  them  and  make  them  diffi- 
cult of  attainment.  What  every 
one  can  get  no  one  cares  for.  We 
have  only  to  compare  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  rank  of  general 
officer  is  held  in  the  German  or 
French  army  with  that  which  it 
holds  with  us,  to  see  to  what  a 
point  this  degradation  has  been 
carried.  There  wras  a  time  when 
we  used  to  laugh  at  the  Americans 
and  their  cheap  military  titles,  but 
the  laugh  is  now  the  other  way. 
In  no  country  has  military  rank 
been  so  degraded  as  it  has  been  in 
England  during  the  last  few  years. 
Honorary  promotion  on  retire- 
ment is  equally  objectionable  in 
the  lower  grades.  And  what  does 
this  honorary  rank  mean1?  The 
officer  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
army, — he  can  exercise  no  com- 
mand :  it  means  simply  that  a  man 
is  to  be  called  something  different 
from  what  he  is.  The  man  who 
served  as  a  captain  or  major,  on 
retirement  is  styled  what  he  never 
was  before.  The  practice  is  pecu- 
liarly objectionable  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Indian  army,  because 
in  that  army  a  very  large  number 
of  officers  are  employed  on  purely 
civil  duties.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  this  should  be  the  case  with 
lieutenant-colonels  and  majors,  but 
since  practically  no  officer  in  the 
Indian  army  retires  before  he  is 
obliged  to  do  so,  which  is  not  until 
he  becomes  a  colonel,  the  retired 
Indian  officer  is  usually  an  honor- 
ary major-general;  and  the  country 
is  swamped  with  a  number  of  gen- 
eral officers  from  India,  many  of 
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whom  have  never  so  much  as  even 
commanded  a  company.  The  thing 
has  reached  such  a  pass  that  in- 
stances occur  of  officers  applying 
not  to  get  the  step  of  honorary 
rank  on  retirement;  and  it  must 
be  apparent  to  every  one  that  in 
the  present  day  the  rank  of  major- 
general  is  held  in  little  more  esti- 
mation than  the  rank  of  colonel. 

This  baneful  practice  was  bor- 
rowed from  that  already  obtaining 
in  the  Navy;  but  that  does  not 
make  it  the  less  objectionable. 
Moreover,  the  Navy  is  compara- 
tively such  a  small  service,  that 
the  evil  does  not  make  itself  very 
apparent.  The  country  is  not  so 
overrun  with  sham  admirals  as  it 
is  with  sham  generals,  because 
there  are  so  few  of  them. 

Honorary  promotion  on  retire- 
ment should,  therefore,  be  at  once 
abolished :  the  change  would  give 
great  satisfaction  to  the  army,  and 
would  commend  itself  to  every 
sensible  person. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  after  this, 
that  the  practice,  so  profusely  ex- 
tended of  late  years,  of  giving  com- 
batant rank  to  non-combatant 
officers,  should  also  be  abolished. 
Why  should  a  paymaster  be  called 
a  major  instead  of  a  paymaster? 
It  may  be  pleaded  that  this  renders 
the  Pay  Department  more  popular. 
If  that  argument  be  worth  any- 
thing, and  military  titles  are  to  be 
used  to  cheapen  civil  employments, 
then  for  economy's  sake  military 
titles  ought  to  be  given  to  the  War 
Office  clerks,  and  the  senior  clerks 
at  the  Admiralty  might  be  dubbed 
post  -  captains,  their  pay  being 
docked  all  round  per  contra. 


We  have  explained  that  many  of 
the  recent  changes  are  the  result, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  report 
of  Lord  Penzance's  Commission. 
One  important  recommendation 
made  by  it  has,  however,  been 
entirely  set  aside.  The  Commis- 
sion said — 

"  It  has  been  stated  to  us  as  nearly 
the  universal  opinion  of  those  whose 
evidence  we  have  taken,  that  of  late 
years  promotion  by  brevet  for  distin- 
guished service  has  been  much  too 
lavishly  bestowed.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  at  present  almost  the  only  way  of 
rewarding  zeal  and  efficiency  on  active 
service.  .  .  .  We  are  not  prepared, 
therefore,  to  recommend  that  the 
practice  of  brevet  promotion  for  dis- 
tinguished service  should  be  discon- 
tinued, but  rather  that  it  should  be 
much  more  sparingly  applied,  and 
under  some  well-defined  rules  and 
conditions,  which  should  be  uniformly 
adhered  to,  and  should  practically  re- 
strict the  number  so  promoted." 

This  was  written  in  1876  :  since 
then  the  bestowal  of  brevets  and 
decorations  has  been  such  as  to 
make  what  the  Commission  termed 
lavishness  appear  like  parsimony, 
so  profusely  have  they  been  show- 
ered down  for  the  petty  wars  arid 
skirmishes  in  which  the  army  has 
taken  part  during  the  past  eight 
years.  The  honours  for  Afghanis- 
tan were  overdone ;  but  the  abuse 
culminated  in  the  Egyptian  busi- 
ness of  1882,  when  men  who  had 
been  exposed  to  no  hardship,  and 
had  scarcely  been  under  fire,  came 
away  with  four  decorations,  in- 
cluding the  one  which  we  had  the 
ineffable  meanness  to  take  from 
the  Khedive  for  beating  his  own 
troops. 
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CHAPTER  XX. — THE  HOME  OF  HER  ANCESTORS. 

"  All  creeping  plants,  a  wall'  of  green 
Close  matted,  bur,  and  brake,  and  brier, 
And  glimpsing  over  these,  just  seen 
High  up  the  topmost  palace  spire." 

— TENNYSON. 


IT  was  a  country  of  roses  down 
thero — a  rose-world.  Enchanting 
designation  !  Pregnant  with  sweet- 
est perfume,  redolent  of  softest 
poetry.  What  life  can  be  more 
fraught  with  dreamy  delight,  more 
removed  from  the  dry  prose  of 
com]  non  existence,  than  that  of  a 
rose,  living  amongst  other  roses, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rose  country? 
What  young  disciple  of  the  Muse 
would  not  sing  to  himself  in  an 
ecstatic  moment  that  he'd  "be  a 
roselmd  born  in  a  bower,"  and  re- 
cognise the  advantage  of  dying 
when  the  summer  is  o'er?  The 
duti  33  of  a  rose  are  light  duties  as 
a  rule.  To  be  fanned  by  the  breeze 
in  the  daylight  hours,  and  to  listen 
to  the  song  of  the  nightingale  in 
the  dark ;  to  hang  on  a  well- 
trim  med  bush,  the  pride  of  a 
Non  hern  garden ;  to  be  worshipped 
by  well-paid  gardeners,  in  palaces 
of  crystal,  built  up  for  them  alone  ; 
to  be  stared  at  as  the  triumph  of  a 
metropolitan  flower-show ;  perhaps 
to  climb  up  a  cottage-door  and 
peep  in  at  a  scene  of  domestic 
felicity  within ;  or,  best  of  all,  to 
crown  a  beauty's  head,  or  scatter 
its  dying  petals  on  her  breast. 

Up  there  in  the  North  the  roses 
are  the  masters,  but  here  in  the 
South  they  are  the  slaves;  and, 
like  all  slaves,  whether  human, 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  the 
roses  have  a  hard  time  of  it  here. 
No  young  poet,  be  he  ever  so 
young  and  ever  so  enthusiastic, 
would  care  to  be  boiled  up  with 
suga  •  and  made  into  jam,  nor  yet  to 


be  kneaded  into  the  sickly  dulcezza 
with  which  the  Turkish  ladies  de- 
light in  spoiling  their  teeth  and 
ruining  their  digestion;  nor  even 
would  he  pine  after  the  happiness 
of  being  distilled  into  scent,  or  left 
to  dry  in  the  sun,  until  he  had 
attained  the  necessary  degree  of 
hardness  and  the  coal-black  hue 
which  is  requisite  for  the  compo- 
sition of  that  perfumed  mass,  out 
of  which  the  Southerners  are  fond 
of  carving  such  fragrant,  but,  alas  ! 
such  hideous  ornaments. 

These  slaves, with  their  pink  faces 
and  their  hanging  heads,  are  not 
cared  for  because  of  their  beauty, — 
nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  think 
of  whether  they  are  beautiful  or 
not :  their  master  looks  at  them 
with  a  critical  eye,  but  it  is  not  to 
mark  their  tenderness  of  hue  or 
grace  of  shape, — it  is  to  calculate 
how  much  profit  they  can  be  made 
to  yield ;  for  here  these  queens  of 
the  flower-world  have  sunk  to  the 
prosaic  position  of  potatoes  or  beet- 
root. The  rose-harvest  is  talked  of 
here,  as  elsewhere  the  wheat-har- 
vest ;  and  to  hundreds  of  families 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  the 
flowers  means  riches  or  poverty. 
They  are  cut,  they  are  stacked,  they 
are  carried  away,  just  as  we  cut, 
stack,  and  carry  away  our  hay 
and  our  straw,  our  barley  and  our 
oats. 

If  now  and  then  it  happens  that 
these  pink-faced  slaves  lose  their 
master,  orthat  their  master  slackens 
his  hold  upon  them,  then  the  slaves, 
breaking  out  of  all  bounds,  run 
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wild  and  smother  the  earth,  grow- 
ing like  weeds  out  of  its  fertile  sur- 
face. Then,  missing  the  check  of 
authority,  they  grow  wanton,  em- 
bracing and  strangling  each  other 
at  will.  Here  and  there,  where 
some  such  colony  has  escaped  from 
mastership,  the  bushes  bud  and 
fade  again  without  making  any  one 
the  richer — as  for  instance  on  that 
lonely  spot,  where  the  roses  year 
after  year  for  a  long  time  past 
have  dropped  their  petals  unheeded 
upon  each  other,  having  no  other 
duty  to  fulfil  than  to  put  out  their 
flowers  as  every  June  comes  round, 
and  weave  a  fantastic  garland 
around  an  old  man's  grave. 

But  those  escaped  slaves  are 
few.  These  acres  of  roses  around 
are  all  under  the  yoke ;  and  they 
are  having  their  hardest  time  now, 
for  it  is  late  in  the  rose  season, 
and  the  cutters  are  at  work.  They 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  fields  using 
their  knives  mercilessly,  and  they 
are  to  be  met  on  the  road,  com- 
ing along  in  the  dust,  bending 
under  the  load  of  flowers  which 
heap  the  basket-casks  on  their 
backs,  and  staring  sideways  and 
open-mouthed  at  the  unusual  sight 
of  a  travelling-carriage  jogging 
slowly  along.  There  is  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  roses  this  year,  that  no 
one  cares  if  the  heap  shakes  with 
each  step,  now  and  then  dropping 
a  rose  head  in  the  dust,  from  where 
the  children  pick  them  up  and 
play  with  them  gleefully. 

A  rose  burden  is  not  necessarily 
a  light  burden,  thinks  Gretchen, 
as  she  watches  the  toil-worn  faces 
of  the  laden  peasant-women;  and 
though  it  may  perhaps  be  pleasanter 
to  prick  one's  fingers  with  rose- 
thorns  than  with  needles,  that  does 
not  make  the  scratches  in  their 
hands  less  unsightly. 

It  is  a  hot  day,  but  a  day  with- 
out sunshine.  The  hard  glare  of 
light,  the  dazzling  brightness  of 


blue  sky,  which  Gretchen  has  been 
used  to  for  many  days  past,  is  gone 
to-day.  There  is  an  even  greyness 
over  the  low  hanging  sky,  stretching 
away,  unbroken  and  unshaded,  until 
over  there  in  the  far  west,  where 
thunder  broods  in  the  lead-blue, 
metal-hued  clouds,  and  grumbles  out 
a  faint  but  sullen  warning,  with  long 
intervals  of  dead  silence  between. 
There  is  no  breeeze  to  carry  about 
the  scent  of  roses  on  the  air :  it 
hangs  heavily  over  the  fields,  intense 
but  unrefreshing,  weighing  on  the 
senses  and  mingling  with  the  breath 
of  every  evil-smelling  thing,  which 
disfigures  the  street  of  each  squalid 
village  the  travellers  have  passed. 
It  is  strange  to  find  one's  self  thus 
freed  again  from  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Djernis  valley.  The  wide 
sky  looks  foreign  to  Gretchen,  and 
the  flat  country  has  an.  uncongenial 
vacancy  after  those  rocks  and  for- 
ests they  have  left  behind  them. 
They  had  passed  by  many  rows  of 
hovels,  called  villages;  and  they 
had  passed  one  or  two  solitary 
buildings,  standing  in  the  middle 
of  flat  fields,  and  scarcely  shaded 
by  acacia-trees,  and  these  were 
called  country-houses.  They  were 
all  long  and  low,  and  each  had  an 
appanage  of  small  out-buildings ; 
some  of  them  were  better  and  some 
of  them  worse.  Some  of  them  bore 
the  stamp  of  poverty  upon  their 
doors  and  windows  and  the  rude 
planking  which  fenced  them  in; 
others  betrayed  signs  of  rude  opu- 
lence in  their  open  granaries  over- 
flowing with  Indian  corn. 

"Wait  till  you  see  Drask6cs ! " 
said  Ascelinde,  with  suppressed 
triumph  in  her  tone,  each  time 
that  they  passed  one  of  these  soli- 
tary white  houses.  Not  one  of 
them  even  distantly  approached 
the  picture  in  Ascelinde's  mind  : 
they  all  were  pale  and  shadowy 
beside  the  vision  which,  with  every 
moment  and  with  every  yard  of 
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the  road  traversed,  was  growing 
more  distinct  in  her  memory.  The 
number  of  horses  capable  of  being 
stabled  at  Drask6cs  had  undergone 
a  considerable  increase  since  they 
started  on  their  journey ;  every 
hour  added  a  step  to  the  flight 
which  led  up  to  the  entrance  door, 
the  avenue  grew  more  stately,  the 
trees  loftier  with  each  minute,  un- 
til it  really  appeared  that  if  the 
journey  were  prolonged  for  another 
half-day,  the  house  of  Ascelinde's 
ancestors  would  threaten  to  tower 
into  the  sky,  and  strike  the  behold- 
ers blind  with  the  excess  of  its 
glory. 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon 
when  they  drove  past  the  dark 
wooden  church  with  its  weed-grown 
bury  ing-ground,  and  then  up  the 
dirty  street  of  Hadhaza,  which 
Vincenz  knew  from  his  former 
visit.  They  stopped  in  front  of 
the  wretched  little  inn  to  water 
the  panting  horses  :  the  poor  beasts' 
ragged  flanks  were  heaving,  though 
they  had  jogged  so  slowly,  for  the 
air  was  heavy  as  lead  and  hot  as 
a  furnace  blast. 

'•'How  slow  they  are  in  attend- 
ing," said  Ascelinde  impatiently, 
as  a  man  leisurely  filled  a  wooden 
pail  with  the  dull  water  of  the 
well.  "Tell  them  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  Drask6cs,  Dr  Komers,  and 
that  I  am  mistress  of  the  place." 

Dr  Komers  appeared  not  to 
have  heard;  at  least  he  certainly 
did  not  give  the  information  indi- 
cated, seeing  which,  Ascelinde  gave 
the  information  herself,  but  was 
only  met  by  a  stupid  stare. 

'•What  is  that  man  saying,  Dr 
Komers — I  can't  hear  him  ? " 

'•  He  is  saying  that  there  will  be 
a  storm  before  evening,  and  that 
we  had  better  stay  here." 

'•How  ridiculous!  We  shall 
sleep  at  Draskocs,  of  course;  tell 
the  coachman  to  drive  on." 

The  landlord  turned  back  to  his 


inn,  scratching  his  head,  and  Vin- 
cenz took  his  place  on  the  box 
again  beside  the  driver.  The 
driver  looked  at  the  sky  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Drive  on,"  said  Vincenz  short- 
ly ;  and  he  folded  his  arms  and  sat 
staring  straight  in  front  of  him, 
with  a  face  as  expressionless  and 
as  hard-set  as  a  face  of  wood.  He 
had  worn  this  look  throughout  all 
the  journey ;  and  throughout  all 
the  journey,  too,  his  lips  had  re- 
mained so  obstinately  locked  that 
it  was  almost  with  an  effort  that 
he  unclosed  them  when  some  un- 
avoidable word  had  to  be  pro- 
nounced. 

When  the  last  house  of  Had- 
haza was  left  behind,  the  road, 
thick  with  white  dust  and  seamed 
with  deep  cart-ruts,  ran  along  be- 
tween level  fields  and  stretches  of 
waste  land.  It  was  the  last  stage 
of  their  journey,  and  Ascelinde,  as 
she  scanned  the  wide  horizon,  felt 
the  solemnity  of  the  impending 
moment  settling  down  upon  her 
soul. 

"  Are  we  near  yet  ? "  she  asked 
at  short  intervals,  and  after  a 
weary  hour  at  last  came  the 
answer — "We  are  not  far  now." 

The  sky  during  this  hour  had 
grown  stealthily  darker,  and  the 
clouds  had  gathered  into  a  huddled 
mass.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
fields,  and  there  was  no  one  along 
the  length  of  the  deserted  road. 

But  Ascelinde  could  not  see  the 
road,  however  much  she  might  crane 
her  neck.  With  trembling  fingers 
she  smoothed  her  crape  bonnet- 
strings,  and  shook  out  the  folds  of 
her  mournful  tunic,  which  wept 
its  inferior  quality  of  tears  around 
her  ample  person.  She  began  to 
rehearse  some  speeches  suitable  for 
the  occasion, — a  noble  and  digni- 
fied address  wherewith  to  answer 
the  welcome  she  expected.  Some 
very  unpronounced  visions  of  enthu- 
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siastic  tenantry  were  hovering 
through  her  brain.  Mr  Howard 
had  only  the  other  day  given  her 
an  account  of  a  grand  reception  of 
the  sort,  when  the  farmers  had 
taken  out  the  horses  and  dragged 
their  landlord  to  his  door.  The 
excitement  was  almost  too  great 
to  be  borne,  and  Ascelinde  in  this 
supreme  moment,  the  culminating 
point  as  it  were  of  her  life,  put  out 
her  hand  mechanically  and  pressed 
her  daughter's  fingers  with  con- 
vulsive force. 

Some  acacia-trees  were  passed — 
five  on  one  side,  and  six  on  the 
other;  the  carriage  jolted  heavily 
into  a  rut  and  heavily  out  of  it 
again.  Ascelinde  saw  the  driver 
pointing  his  whip,  as  if  at  some- 
thing ahead  of  them.  That  must 
be  Draskocs — that  must  be  It ! 
Ascelinde  could  stand  this  no 
longer :  she  wrenched  her  hand 
away  from  her  daughter,  and  she 
put  it  over  her  face. 

She  had  scarcely  done  so  when 
the  carriage  stood  still.  She  looked 
up  with  a  start.  Dr  Komers  was 
slowly  descending  from  his  seat, 
and  Gretchen,  leaning  over  the 
side,  was  staring  eagerly  on  in 
front. 

Oh,  irony  of  Fate  !  Had  a  horse 
come  down,  or  had  a  wheel  given 
way  just  as  they  were  so  near 
reaching  the  wished-f  or  goal  1  Were 
they  to  be  kept  here  in  the  middle 
of  this  cart-track  when  they  had 
all  but  arrived  at  Drask<5cs  *?  Must 
they  be  detained  here,  at  its  very 
gates  1 

Ascelinde  stood  up  in  the  car- 
riage in  an  agony  of  impatience. 
There  was  a  long,  low,  tumble-down 
house — a  lower  edition  of  the  sort 
they  had  passed  at  intervals  in  the 
forenoon — staring  at  them  over  a 
wall  of  rotten  planks. 

"Dr  Komers,  what  has  hap- 
pened ? "  cried  Ascelinde,  trembling 
with  agitation.  "Why  are  we 


being  stopped  here  1  Are  we  going 
to  be  robbed] — or  are  the  horses 
lame?" 

Dr  Komers  having  carefully  de- 
scended to  the  ground,  adjusted 
his  spectacles  and  said,  in  a  rather 
diffident  tone, — 

"  Nothing  has  happened." 

"  Can't  you  take  the  stones  out 
of  the  horses'  feet,  or  whatever  it 
is?"  exhorted  the  Countess.  "Be 
quick,  I  implore  you  !  " 

"There  are  no  stones  in  the 
horses'  feet,  Madame  Mohr." 

"  Then  the  man.  is  drunk,  I  am 
certain  of  it;  you  must  take  the 
reins." 

By  this  time  Vincenz  was  rub- 
bing his  spectacles  hard.  "I  as- 
sure you  the  man  is  perfectly 
sober,"  he  said,  hesitating. 

"Then  what  have  we  stopped 
here  for  ? "  demanded  the  big  wo- 
man, with  a  tragedy  stare,  as  she 
stood  to  her  full  height  in  the  car- 
riage. 

The  driver  was  quietly  filling  his 
pipe,  with  the  reins  flung  over  his 
arm,  while  the  horses  stood  with 
lowered  heads  and  a  dejected  droop 
of  the  shoulders. 

Gretchen  sat  still,  leaning  over 
the  side,  looking  with  a  sort  of 
fascination  at  the  crumbling  house 
which  stood  behind  the  rotten 
planks.  The  planks  seemed  to  run 
all  round  in  a  square,  and  they 
covered  half  the  height  of  the 
house,  so  that  only  the  roof  and  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  wall  remained 
visible.  Through  a  chink  between 
two  boards  a  pink  rose  had  pushed 
its  inquisitive  head,  and  nodded 
them  a  hospitable  welcome.  To 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  to  the 
back  and  to  the  front,  the  waste 
land  stretched ;  the  cart-track  ran 
on,  its  dust  lying  undisturbed  by  any 
passer-by.  There  was  no  human 
being  in  sight,  and  no  other  house 
within  eye-range,  except  where,  in 
the  far  distance,  a  group  of  acacias 
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seemed  to  denote  a  repetition  of 
the  place  before  which  they  found 
themselves. 

'•Madame  Mohr,"  said  Vincenz, 
standing  with  his  hand  on  the 
carriage  -  door,  "  I  beg  you  to 
compose  yourself.  Be  so  kind  as 
to  look  at  those  trees  along  the 
road ;  do  they  not  recall  anything 
to  your  memory  ? " 

His  grave  tone  arrested  the 
excited  words  on  her  lips.  She 
tuned  and  stared  back  at  the 
eleven  acacia-trees  which  they  had 
passed,  six  on  one  side,  five  on  the 
other. 

'•There  were  acacia -trees  at 
Drask6cs,"  she  said,  looking  at 
them  blankly;  "but  there  were 
a  great  many  more  of  them,  and 
much  higher — a  whole  avenue." 

'•And  that  pond?"  said  Vin- 
cenz, pointing  to  an  oblong  piece 
of  water  which  lay  in  a  hollow 
outside  the  wall  of  planks,  its 
stagnant  surface  coated  thickly 
with  green  duckweed,  a  splendid 
feast  for  a  waddling  flock,  but 
spreading  its  luscious  verdure  in 
superfluous  abundance  before  the 
solitary  inhabitant  of  the  pond. 
Where  the  supply  so  far  exceeds 
the  demand,  even  such  delicacies 
as  duckweed  are  lowered  in  the 
estimation  of  a  duck. 

'•  That  pond,"  repeated  Ascel- 
ind3,  obeying  Dr  Komers  with- 
out knowing  why  she  did  it — 
"that  pond?  There  was  a  lake 
at  Drask6cs — but  the  shape  was 
rather  like  this  pond,  and  there 
used  to  be  swans  upon  it, — large 
white  swans,"  she  added,  looking 
at  the  small  and  very  dingy  duck 
that  had  paddled  back  to  the  near- 
side again,  and  now  stopped  to 
gobble  another  mouthful  of  the 
floating  green  water-weed. 

'•And  now,"  said  Dr  Komers, 
scanning  Madame  Mohr's  face 
with  some  agitation  on  his  own — 
"and  now,  will  you  look  at  the 


house  a  little  more  carefully  ;  does 
it  remind  you  of  nothing  ?  " 

Ascelinde,  with  a  sort  of  notion 
that  Dr  Komers  was  mad  and 
must  be  humoured,  but  with,  never- 
theless, a  faint  uneasiness  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  turned  away 
from  the  duck -pond  and  stared  at 
the  tumble-down  house. 

There  was  a  pause  of  nearly  a 
minute  while  Ascelinde  gazed  at 
the  house,  while  Gretchen  looked 
curiously  at  the  lawyer's  face, 
while  the  coachman  stuffed  his 
pipe  with  his  thumb,  and  while 
the  dingy  duck  took  two  journeys 
backwards  and  forwards  without 
any  need  of  hurry.  Then  Ascel- 
inde looked  at  Yinceiiz,  and  he 
saw  that  the  uneasiness  had  risen 
up  steadily,  and  was  now  shining 
out  of  her  eyes. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  she 
faltered;  "this  does — does — not 
remind  me  of — of  Drask6cs." 

"  Look  again,"  he  said. 

She  did  look  again,  blankly  at 
first;  but  the  uneasiness  in  her 
eyes  turned  gradually  into  real 
terror.  Long,  long  forgotten  mem- 
ories had  begun  to  whisper,  and 
were  whispering  louder  every  min- 
ute. That  house  was  not  strange 
to  her ;  it  had  some  place  far  back 
in  her  mind.  She  felt  herself 
growing  cold,  but  she  was  a  strong 
woman — she  would  not  give  in  to 
this  absurdity. 

"  Dr  Komers,  why  are  you  keep- 
ing us  here  ? "  she  asked,  with  an 
anger-  which  was  not  quite  real. 
"  Why  don't  you  tell  the  man  to 
drive  on  to  Drask6cs  1 " 

"  We  are  at  Drask6cs  already." 

Ascelinde  turned  pale,  but  she 
smiled  a  sickly  smile.  This  was 
evidently  a  horrible  dream,  and  it 
could  only  need  a  resolute  effort  to 
awake  out  of  it :  she  had  to  clear 
her  throat  three  times  before  she 
could  speak  distinctly. 

"  Yes,  Drask6cs,"  she  said,  look- 
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ing  at  the  lawyer  rather  wildly — 
how  strange  the  familiar  word 
sounded  at  this  moment !  "I  sup- 
pose this  is  the  lodge — or — or  the 
gardener's  house ; — but  where  is 
the  house  itself?" 

"  There  is  no  other  house  ;  this 
is  the  house  itself." 

"This  is  Draskocs?"  pointing 
with  a  desperate  gesture  across  the 
plank  wall.  Oh,  if  only  she  could 
have  clung  to  the  belief  that  Dr 
Komers  was  deceiving  her  !  But, 
alas !  what  was  this  new  light 
streaming  in  upon  her  reluctant 
eyes?  As  she  put  the  question, 
she  looked  around  once  more,  and 
from  everywhere  around  her  the 
ghosts  of  far-away  memories  seemed 
to  start  up  and  stare  her  in  the 
face.  Those  acacia-trees,  —  they 
bore  a  horrible  resemblance  to  the 
lofty  avenue  she  remembered ;  that 
pond,  it  was  growing  every  moment 
more  distinctly  like  the  lake  of 
other  days;  that  plank-enclosure 
carried  back  her  thoughts  with 
most  provoking  persistency  to  the 
park- wall  she  had  vaunted :  even 
the  tumble  -  down  house  had  a 
ghostly,  grinning  likeness  to  the 
home  of  her  earliest  childhood.  It 
was  all  a  parody,  a  badly-drawn 
caricature ;  but  the  likeness  which 
it  bore  to  her  memories  was  com- 
ing out  now  with  rapid  strokes. 

"Yes,  this  is  Drask6cs."  Dr 
Komers  said  it  with  an  effort ;  and 
having  pronounced  the  fatal  words, 
he  turned  without  waiting  to  see 
the  effect,  and  walked  across  the 
road,  two  or  three  steps  away  from 
the  carriage. 

This  was  the  supreme  moment 
then,  the  most  dreadful  half -minute 
which  Ascelinde  had  ever  lived 
through ;  this  was  the  moment  to 
which  Vincenz,  in  the  first  heat  of 
his  wounded  pride,  had  looked  for- 
ward as  the  one  of  revenge.  But 
now  that  it  was  come,  the  revenge 
was  too  absolute  to  be  sweet.  It 


was  more  than  revenge,  it  was 
cruelty,  to  have  kept  this  grim  and 
heartless  silence,  to  have  let  that 
unfortunate  woman  reach  this  very 
spot  still  wrapped  in  her  insane 
illusions.  Those  two  women  in  the 
carriage  had  grievously  hurt  his 
pride,  and  they  were  at  his  mercy  ; 
but  it  was  a  question  whether  at 
this  moment  Ascelinde  or  Yincenz 
suffered  more  acutely.  His  nature 
revolted  against  the  unfair  advan- 
tage he  had  taken.  As  he  stood 
staring  at  the  flat  country,  with 
his  back  generously  turned  to  the 
carriage,  while  he  printed  off  every 
cloud  upon  his  memory  with  the 
agonised  concentration  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  felt  that  he  would  give 
everything  he  possessed,  his  sister 
Anna  perhaps  excepted,  if,  by  a 
stroke  of  magic,  the  real  Draskocs 
could  have  been  transformed  into 
something  ten  times  more  splendid 
than  the  imaginary  Draskocs  had 
ever  been. 

For  a  few  seconds  Dr  Komers 
heard  nothing  behind  him  except 
the  jingle  of  a  carriage-bell  and 
the  puffing  of  the  driver's  pipe. 
Ascelinde  must  have  remained 
rooted  and  fixed  as  she  had  been 
when  last  she  spoke.  Then  there 
was  the  sound  of  a  heavy  weight 
sinking  down  suddenly,  and  im- 
mediately there  followed  a  tre- 
mendous burst  of  tears. 

Such  a  burst  of  tears !  Yin- 
cenz had  never  had  even  a  distant 
notion  of  what  a  real  burst  of 
tears  was  until  this  moment :  his 
ignorance  was  enlightened  now. 
Ascelinde  did  not  shed  tears  often, 
but  the  flood-gates  once  let  loose, 
they  burst  forth  with  the  violence 
of  a  torrent.  This  woman  never 
did  things  upon  a  small  scale  ;  her 
tears  were  only  in  proportion  to 
her  person.  Her  sobs  made  the 
carriage  shake ;  her  wails  must 
have  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  any  horses  not  as  completely 
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deadened  by  fatigue  as  these  dust- 
laden  quadrupeds  :  even  the  driver 
forgot  the  next  puff  of  his  pipe, 
and  the  duck  burst  into  a  quack 
of  alarm  as  it  fluttered  splashing 
across  the  pond.  Small  wonder  if 
Ascelinde  wept !  With  this  flood 
of  tears  she  was  weeping  away 
whole  avenues  of  lofty  trees,  whole 
terraces  and  turrets,  entrance- 
gates  arid  flights  of  steps :  her 
tears  were  as  plentiful  as  the 
waters  of  her  imaginary  lake,  her 
sobs  as  deep  as  the  phantom-mines 
of  wealth,  whose  fond  memory  she 
was  forced  to  relinquish.  She  had 
been  seven  years  old  when  she  saw 
these  things  last;  she  was  fifty 
now.  During  forty-three  years  the 
memories  had  lain  and  grown ; 
what  wonder  that,  brought  thus 
face  to  face  with  the  original,  the 
big  woman  should  be  annihilated  1 
At  the  first  burst  Vincenz  turned 
round  terrified.  He  was  but  an 
ignorant  man  after  all,  and  had 
but  a  very  dim  notion  of  what 
might  be  expected  to  follow  upon 
this  truly  feminine  hurricane.  He 
did  not  look  at  Madame  Mohr, 
however, — he  looked  past  her  at 
her  daughter.  Would  Gretchen 
break  down?  If  Ascelinde's  sub- 
stantial frame  were  so  shaken  by 
this  grief,  then  must  not  the  effect 
on  that  perishable  blossom  be 
fatal  ?  And  he  was  then  her  mur- 
derer? Oh,  terror  of  suspense  ! 

Gretchen  did  break  down,  only 
a  minute  later  than  her  mother. 
She  too,  like  Ascelinde,  had  been 
standing  in  the  carriage ;  she  too 
now, sank  down  and  threw  herself 
back  on  the  seat,  and  she  too  drew 
out  her  handkerchief  and  convul- 
sively hid  her  face  behind  it. 

Dr  Komers  was  just  calling  on 
the  earth  to  open  and  swallow 
him  up,  when  he  checked  his  men- 
tal invocation  at  a  sound  which 
struck  on  his  ear. 

Oh,  joy  of  relief !     Those  were 


not  sobs ;  she  was  not  weeping, 
she  was  laughing.  With  her  face 
buried  in  her  handkerchief,  she 
was  attempting  to  smother  the 
irresistible  laughter  which  over- 
powered her  without  mercy.  It 
was  a  mere  chance,  after  all, 
whether  the  ludicrous  side  or  the 
tragical  side  of  the  situation  came 
uppermost — it  was  such  a  nice 
question  of  balance  between  laugh- 
ter and  tears.  For  Ascelinde  it 
was  unbroken  tragedy;  for  Gret- 
chen, perhaps  the  solitary  duck, 
survivor  of  so  many  fictitious 
swans,  decided  the  balance  in 
favour  of  comedy.  Each  view  in 
its  way  was  overpowering,  and 
Gretchen,  with  her  face  behind 
her  handkerchief,  was  entirely 
overpowered.  Her  dreams  of 
yesterday  were  dispelled,  her  for- 
tune was  unmade  again,  her  pedes- 
tal was  shattered  under  her  feet ; 
and  Gretchen  looked  at  the  broken 
pieces  and  realised  that  they  were 
broken,  and  laughed  with  a  mirth 
as  wild  as  though  they  had  been 
the  fragments  of  some  weight 
suddenly  lifted  from  off  her  mind. 
Again  and  again  her  laugh  rose 
up,  mingling  with  her  mother's 
sobs.  She  laughed  as  only  the  very 
young  and  the  very  inexperienced 
can  laugh,  in  such  an  excess  of 
agony  and  enjoyment  that  the 
sound  echoed  far  along  the  lonely 
road,  and  the  deserted  house  stared 
at  her  in  astonishment  over  its 
rotten  enclosure  ;  for  it  was  many, 
many  years  since  such  a  sound  of 
mirth  had  struck  against  the 
crumbling  walls  of  Draskdcs. 

While  Ascelinde  still  wept  and 
Gretchen  still  laughed,  another 
sound  rolled  up  in  the  distance 
and  drowned  even  the  wailing  sobs. 
The  rumbling  thunder  had  burst 
into  a  loud  warning,  and  Vincenz, 
looking  round,  saw  that  the  great 
vault  overhead  had  grown  gloomy, 
threatening  every  moment  to  let 
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loose  a  storm  of  rain.  The  over- 
burdened clouds  hung  ready  to 
break  without  further  warning. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  shelter, 
and  there  was  no  shelter  but  this 
desolate  house  alongside.  The  ne- 
cessity for  action  gave  back  to 
Vincenz  his  lost  presence  of  mind. 
Ascelinde,  who  appeared  to  have 
wept  away  all  her  strength  for 
the  moment,  allowed  herself  pas- 
sively to  be  helped  out  of  the 
carriage. 

They  were  standing  close  in  front 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  gate  in  the 
centre  of  the  plank  wall.  There 
was  no  handle,  no  keyhole,  no  bell- 
rope  visible,  no  smoke  issuing  from 
the  chimney  of  the  house,  and  no 
step  or  movement  to  be  heard  in- 
side the  planking.  A  few  loud 
raps  from  DrKomers's  stick  started 
a  hollow  sound,  but  were  followed 


by  deep  silence.  The  solitary  duck 
in  the  pond  was  the  only  thing 
which  seemed  to  speak  of  a  human 
presence.  It  was  a  slender  piece 
of  evidence ;  but  Gretcheii  argued 
that  where  there  was  a  duck,  there 
must  also  be  somebody  who  in- 
tended to  eat  that  duck. 

At  a  more  vigorous  blow  against 
the  wooden  gate  the  planks  creaked 
and  trembled,  but  held  together 
for  a  moment  longer ;  at  the  next 
blow  they  gave  way,  and  two  of 
them  fell  inwards,  but  not  far  in- 
wards, for  they  were  caught  against 
the  branches  of  the  bushes  within. 

It  was  now  possible  to  effect  an 
entrance,  but  by  no  means  easy, 
for  a  barrier  of  bushes  confronted 
the  travellers,  or  rather  a  tangle 
of  interlaced  branches,  inextricably 
knit  together  and  crowding  up  to 
the  very  walls  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER   XXI. — JOSIKA's    GRAVE. 


"  Above  the  graves  of  buried  men 
The  grass  hath  leave  to  grow." 

—OWEN  MEREDITH. 


The  three  intruders  paused  in 
the  entrance,  struck  with  wonder 
at  the  singularity  of  the  scene." 
The  walls  of  the  house  were  damp 
and  tottering,  and  stained  with 
streaks  of  mossy  green;  the  old 
-wooden  shutters  gaped  in  rotting 
feebleness  across  the  black  space  of 
windows  within ;  the  plank  enclo- 
sure was  irregular  and  rough ;  but 
for  all  that  the  spot  was  bewitch- 
ingly  beautiful,  rich  with  the 
wealth  of  fairy -like  ornaments 
whieh  it  had  pleased  nature  to 
shower  upon  this  lonely  garden. 

Never  in  the  height  of  its  best 
days,  such  as  Ascelinde  had  per- 
suaded her  memory  to  remember 
it,  had  Drask6cs  looked  as  beauti- 
ful as  to  an  artist's  eye  it  would 
have  seemed  now  in  its  downfall. 

And  yet  the  sight  brought  with 


it  an  irresistible  melancholy ;  for 
the  rose  season  was  past  its  height, 
and  on  all  sides  the  overblown 
roses  hung  ready  to  fall  at  a  touch. 
At  every  step  the  tangled  bushes 
trembled,  and  shook  down  a  rain  of 
petals, — pink  petals,  grown  yellow 
and  curling  at  the  edges.  But  those 
showers  which  fell  on  all  sides  scarce- 
ly reached  the  ground  :  myriads  of 
petals  were  caught  in  the  arms  of 
green  branches  so  thickly  inter- 
twined that  the  rose-leaves  lay 
there  in  bleached  and  faded  heaps. 
The  three  intruders  were  wading 
ankle-deep  in  the  rose-leaves  of 
years  past ;  generations  of  rose- 
leaves,  heaped  up  in  every  stage  of 
decay — the  highest  freshly  shed, 
the  lowest  crumbling  already  into 
the  soft  brown  mould. 

No   oppressed   nation   breaking 
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into  rebellion  had  ever  run  such 
riot  as  the  now  neglected  Draskdcs 
roses,  whose  office  it  had  once  been 
to  be  cooked  up  with  sugar  and 
made  into  jam.  The  tyranny  of 
man  had  ceased  for  them.  Liberty ! 
was  the  cry  of  the  Drask6cs  roses 
now ;  and  the  pink  roses  and  the 
white  roses,  meeting  across  the 
path,  embraced  each  other  with  un- 
bridled passion,  or  strangled  each 
other  with  fierce  delight.  They 
look  like  intoxicated  revellers,  too, 
thoso  pink  roses  with  the  dark 
purple  flush  which  the  hot  sun  has 
burnt  into  them  :  110  longer  the 
shyly  blushing  buds  of  a  month 
ago,  they  stare  bold  and  unveiled 
into  the  face  of  the  sky,  while  the 
white  ones  hang  their  heads,  wan 
and  pale,  like  beauties  after  a  long 
night  of  bacchanalian  dissipation. 

And  the  rebellious  flowers  are 
not  content  with  having  their  way 
down  here.  They  have  mounted 
on  to  higher  ground ;  they  have 
flung  themselves  on  every  available 
hold,  they  have  peeped  over  the 
wooden  barricade,  they  have  barred 
up  the  windows  more  effectually 
than  the  falling  planks,  and  scaling 
the  \valls  of  the  house,  they  have 
hung  up  their  red  flags  over  the 
very  grave  of  the  tyrant.  Two  fir- 
trees  stand  beside  the  door,  and  the 
left  one  has  fallen  a  victim  already 
to  the  strangling  roses  :  there  it 
stands,  brown  and  dead,  where  a 
glimpse  can  be  caught  between  the 
smothering  mass  of  flowers ;  but 
the  other  still  lives,  vigorously 
pushi  ng  a  glistening  dark  -  green 
arm  outward,  as  though  it  would 
free  itself  from  the  certain  death 
which  has  crept  upon  it  in  such 
beauiiful  guise,  while  above  its 
head  the  triumphant  roses  float  at 
a  giddy  height. 

By  dint  of  much  perseverance, 
with  the  help  of  a  penknife,  and 
very  much  at  the  expense  of  his 
coat-sleeves,  Yincenz  had  succeeded 
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in  fraying  a  passage  to  the  house, 
Gretchen  following  close  on  his 
steps  ;  while  Ascelin.de,  limp  and 
mournful,  brought  up  the  rear,  too 
deeply  dejected  to  defend  her  trail- 
ing garments  against  the  grasp  of 
the  roses  which,  stretching  forth 
eager  fingers  on  either  side,  greedily 
stripped  off  the  cascade  des  larmes 
and  shed  them  profusely  on  the 
ground.  "There  are  still  the 
rooms  inside,"  she  confided  in  a 
whisper  to  her  daughter ;  "  there 
are  still  the  rooms  and — and — the 
jewels." 

They  had  struggled  as  far  as  the 
fir-trees,  and  Yincenz  tried  the 
door,  but  it  scarcely  moved  when 
he  shook  it,  and  not  a  sound  came 
from  within.  The  whitewash  of 
the  walls,  no  longer  white,  fell  off 
in  flakes  and  crumbled  in  yellowish 
powder  on  to  the  heads  of  rose- 
bushes alongside. 

The  necessity  of  getting  under 
shelter  had  grown  more  urgent 
than  ever.  The  mass  of  lead- 
coloured  clouds  had  gathered  to- 
gether and  hardened  at  the  edges 
into  thunderous  rims.  A  white 
glare  flashed  out  over  the  country, 
bathing  each  rose-head  in  ghastly 
light,  and  sunk  down  and  flashed 
out  again. 

They  made  their  way  round  the 
house,  having  to  force  each  step  of 
the  passage.  It  was  all  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  thing — dead  and 
dying  roses  on  all  sides.  At  the 
back,  however,  there  was  a  change. 
Here  a  small  space  had  been 
cleared,  and  a  plot  of  rudely 
planted  vegetables  varied  the  mon- 
otony of  the  scene.  The  vegetables 
were  only  a  few  carrots  and  a 
meagre  row  of  lettuce ;  but  they 
supported  the  evidence  of  the 
duck,  for  they  certainly  had  not 
come  here  by  themselves.  On  the 
damp  bed  there  was  the  mark  of 
a  footprint.  Yincenz  stooped  to 
examine  it,  and  just  then  he  heard 
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Gretchen  exclaim,  "  Oh,  look  ! — 
What  is  this?" 

There  was  an  old  wooden  shed 
behind  the  house,  and  she  was 
pushing  open  the  door.  Inside 
there  stood  a  half-starved  cow, 
with  its  head  turned  over  its  shoul- 
der, and  its  stupidly  patient  eyes 
fixed  on  the  intruders,  while  it 
slowly  whisked  its  tail. 

The  sight  of  the  cow  threatened 
to  make  Ascelinde  break  down 
once  more.  Was  this  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  stabling  for  the  many 
horses  which  had  grown  so  prodig- 
iously in  her  memory  1 

"  I  beg  you  to  compose  yourself," 
said  Vincenz  apprehensively. 

Ascelinde  struggled  with  her 
emotion,  gulped  down  her  tears, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  Dr  Ko- 
mers.  She  confessed,  in  a  shaking 
voice,  that  it  was  not  his  fault  if 
Drask6cs  had  come  down  to  this ; 
but — for  her  spirit  even  now  was 
not  quite  crushed— could  he  not 
tell  her — she  remembered  now  that 
he  had  said  that  land  was  more 
valuable  than  houses — could  he  not 
tell  her  how  much  land  there  was 
belonging  to  this  1 

There  was  exactly  this  garden 
and  one  field,  Dr  Komers  believed, 
and  he  communicated  his  belief, 
briefly  but  delicately. 

"  This  garden,  one  field,  and  a 
tumble-down  house,"  summed  up 
Gretchen  to  herself,  "and  a  cow 
and  a  duck."  This  was  the  inheri- 
tance to  be  divided  with  Kurt; 
this  was  the  fortune  which  she  had 
suspected  Dr  Komers  of  coveting. 
Oh,  she  could  have  laughed  again, 
as  she  had  laughed  on  the  road ! 
She  an  heiress!  An  heiress  to 
what  1  To  this  tottering  ruin  and 
to  the  weeds  which  grew  around  it. 
She  could  almost  have  resigned 
herself,  for  justice'  sake,  to  beg  Dr 
Komers's  pardon,  only  that  he  had 
interdicted  the  subject,  and  she 
could  not  find  courage  to  revive  it. 


A  stealthy  creak  of  wood  aroused 
her ;  and  scanning  the  brick-paved 
open  passage  which  was  the  original 
of  Ascelinde's  "  colonnade,"  they 
all  became  aware  that  on  the  edge 
of  the  unclosed  door  a  skinny  hand 
was  resting,  and  that,  through  the 
chink  thus  formed,  there  stared 
out  at  them  a  strange  face,  weirdly 
human  in  its  outlines,  and  motion- 
less in  its  position. 

Dr  Komers  reached  the  door 
just  in  time  to  see  it  closed  in  his 
face;  but  one  wrench  of  his  arm 
was  enough  to  tear  open  the  feeble 
plank,  and  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted straight  by  an  old  woman 
in  a  dirty  orange-coloured  dress, 
and  with  a  dirtier  lemon-coloured 
face. 

She  was  the  strangest  old  wo- 
man that  Yincenz  had  ever  seen. 
Her  face  was  long,  lean,  and  with- 
ered ;  her  left  shoulder  was  several 
inches  higher  than  her  right  one ; 
her  orange-coloured  dress  had  to 
go  up  a  hill  and  down  a  hill  again 
upon  her  deformed  back.  And 
yet,  hideous  though  she  was,  there 
yet  remained  something  to  say 
that  she  had  once  been  handsome, 
perhaps  even  beautiful.  Her  eyes 
were  faultlessly  cut,  although  they 
were  the  eyes  of  a  woman  of  eighty 
years ;  and  the  nose,  now  as  sharp 
as  the  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey,  must 
have  been  a  perfect  aquiline  nose 
sixty  years  ago.  In  spite  of  her 
deformity,  she  moved  with  a  rapid- 
ity which  was  almost  startling,  and 
whatever  her  shoulders  might  be, 
her  long  arms  were  anything  but 
the  arms  of  a  cripple.  The  old  wo- 
man proved  to  be  stone-deaf,  shrill- 
voiced,  and  bad-tempered,  and  Yin- 
cenz seeing  that  questions  were 
useless,  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
the  house. 

Ascelinde  had  suffered  much, 
but  there  were  still  fresh  disap- 
pointments to  come :  she  had  still 
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to  see  the  pillars  of  the  entrance- 
hall  dwindle  down  to  rough  wood- 
en props,  the  mosaic  pavement  of 
the  passage  to  irregularly  laid  red 
bricks,  the  damasks  into  worthless, 
moth-eaten  garments,  the  family 
rubies  to  a  paltry  string  of  gar- 
nets. At  every  step  through  the 
shabby  rooms,  whose  windows  the 
bro  ren  shutters  darkened,  and 
across  whose  rotten  floor  the  mice 
scampered  squeaking  before  them, 
some  idol  of  Ascelinde's  was  over- 
thrown, never  to  rise  again. 

Four  moderate-sized  rooms  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  space  down 
here :  an  insecure  wooden  stair- 
case led  up  to  some  higher  region, 
which  Vincenz  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  left  unexplored,  had  not 
the  yellow-faced  woman,  till  now  a 
passive  and  sullen  spectator,  sud- 
denly placed  herself  across  their 
passage,  and  adopted  an  attitude 
of  defence. 

Since  she  was  so  anxious  to 
keep  them  from  that  staircase, 
argued  Gretchen,  it  stood  to  reason 
that  there  was  something  to  be 
hidden  up  there;  and  while  Yin- 
cenz  began  to  expostulate  with  the 
excited  woman,  Gretchen  slipped 
past  them  and  gained  the  landing 
above. 

She  looked  round  her.  It  was 
very  dark  up  here,  but  she  could 
make  out  two  closed  doors.  She 
opened  the  first :  a  whirl  of  dust 
blew  into  her  face ;  there  were 
spidor-webs  spun  across  the  en- 
trance. It  was  nothing  more  than 
a  lumber-room,  with  a  few  broken 
chairs,  the  wreck  of  a  long-aban- 
doned cradle,  and  a  heap  of  rags  on 
the  ground.  She  put  her  hand  on 
the  next  door.  This  was  the  door 
of  h(  r  mother's  old  nursery,  though 
Gretehen  did  not  know  it.  It  did 
not  open  quite  as  easily,  but  it 
yielded  at  last,  and  starting  back 
in  wonder  and  amazement,  she 
called  to  the  others  below. 


"  Come  up,  quick,  quick  !  There 
is  something — there  is  somebody 
here ! " 

In  the  next  instant  Dr  Komers 
was  by  her  side,  and  Gretchen, 
pointing  forwards,  whispered  be- 
neath her  breath — 

"  What  is  it  1     Is  he  alive  1 

The  room  was  a  low  attic,  with 
a  sloping  ceiling  and  one  deep-set 
skylight  window.  It  was  bare  of 
ornament,  and  almost  of  furniture. 
Ascelinde,  reaching  the  doorway, 
swept  her  eyes  round  and  felt  that 
everything  was  familiar,  even  the 
looking-glass  on  the  wall,  even  the 
crack  which  ran  across  it.  It 
made  her  feel  six  years  old  again ; 
it  was  the  identical  crack  which, 
by  clambering  on  to  a  chair,  she 
had  been  able  then  to  get  across 
her  nose ;  and  now,  without  any 
clambering,  the  same  crack  muti- 
lated the  same  feature.  A  deep 
leather  arm-chair,  its  cover  hang- 
ing in  tatters,  stood  near  the  win- 
dow. In  this  arm-chair  there  sat 
a  motionless  figure,  the  profile  seen 
distinctly  against  the  light  of  the 
window  and  the  square  of  leaden 
sky  behind. 

Gretchen  might  well  ask  whether 
what  she  saw  were  alive  or  not; 
for  that  figure,  so  shrunken  and 
small,  was  scarcely  human  to  look 
at,  and  the  wide-open  eyes  were 
glassy  and  fixed.  It  was  the  figure 
of  a  very,  very  old  man.  His  feet, 
dangling  helplessly  to  the  floor, 
seemed  to  have  withered  away  in 
the  loose  worsted  slippers;  his 
hands  showed  every  bone ;  and 
there  was  but  a  feeble  fringe  of 
white  hair  falling  under  the  edge 
of  his  black  skull-cap.  And  while 
they  still  stared  at  this  dismal  pic- 
ture, a  second  figure  stepped  into 
the  frame.  The  orange  -  coloured 
dress  of  the  old  woman  brushed 
past  them,  her  lemon-coloured  face 
was  bent  over  the  old  man  in  the 
chair. 
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Everything  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parison in  this  world  :  the  woman 
of  eighty  looked  positively  young, 
thus  closely  brought  in  contrast 
with  the  man's  petrified  features. 
This  that  was  written  on  his  face 
and  figure  was  not  to  be  expressed 
by  the  mere  words  "old  age"; 
the  woman  beside  him  was  old, 
but  he  was  more  than  old.  Near 
the  ashy  tint  of  his  face,  the  streak 
of  angry  red  in  her  cheek  might 
almost  have  been  mistaken  for 
freshness ;  the  skin  which  in  her 
had  hardened  into  parchment,  in 
him  was  worn  away  almost  to 
transparency.  Every  muscle  and 
bone  appeared  to  have  shrivelled 
from  the  mere  force  of  time  :  it 
seemed  as  though  the  fibre  and 
material  of  which  Nature  had 
fashioned  him  had  been  used  up 
long  ago,  and  he  had  sat  since 
then  in  this  same  tattered  chair, 
forgotten  both  by  his  fellow-crea- 
tures and  by  the  Angel  of  Death, 
breathing  on  from  day  to  day  in  a 
state  of  existence  scarcely  worth 
the  name  of  life. 

How  many  young  souls  had 
been  forced  to  take  wing  from  out 
of  their  vigorous  bodies  during  the 
century  that  this  man  had  counted 
as  his  lifetime  !  Better  and  nobler 
and  more  precious  lives  had  been 
cut  off  short  without  mercy  :  the 
roses  outside  had  put  out  their 
buds  and  shed  their  leaves  and 
beaten  against  the  window-pane 
for  years,  while  this  old  man  had 
sat  here  through  summer  and  win- 
ter, through  bright  days  and  dull 
days,  in  a  state  of  living  torpor  or 
torpid  life,  forgotten  and  uncared 
for. 

The  movement  in  the  room 
seemed  to  have  roused  some  spark 
of  his  lingering  life;  or  perhaps 
the  thunder-clap,  which  at  this  mo- 
ment shook  the  ceiling  above  his 
head,  had  awakened  him.  He 
turned  his  head  slowly,  and  his 


blear  eyes  fell  straight  upon  the 
figure  of  the  girl  in  the  doorway. 
Gretchen  had  come  forward  two 
steps ;  there  was  an  overblown  rose 
in  her  hand,  and  a  bunch  of  roses 
stuck  in  the  front  of  her  dead-black 
dress — they  had  begun  to  fall  al- 
ready— and  as  she  stood  there,  with 
the  floating  petals  around  her,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  queen  of  the  rebel- 
lious roses  had  broken  in  here,  and 
was  advancing  ready  to  brave  him 
to  his  face. 

Perhaps  the  old  man  had  seen 
some  such  figure  long  ago,  for  after 
a  minute  a  voice,  faint  and  far  off, 
reached  the  listener's  ears. 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  long  life  before 
me — a  long  life  before  me." 

The  words  were  like  an  echo  of 
something  heard  before.  Surely 
that  phrase  was  familiar ! 

He  went  on  nodding,  with  his 
eyes  always  on  Gretchen,  mumbling 
the  words  over  again  between  his 
toothless  jaws.  He  did  not  seem 
to  hear  the  thunder-clap,  which 
just  at  this  moment  shook  the  ceil- 
ing above  his  head,  and  made  the 
window  rattle  in  its  socket. 

"  They  shall  not  touch  you,  J6s- 
ika ! "  cried  the  woman,  bending 
over  him.  "  I  shall  take  care  they 
shall  not  touch  you." 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?  She  calls 
him  Josika,"  said  Ascelinde,  in  a 
whisper  of  extreme  agitation.  "  I 
know  of  only  one  Josika,  and  that 
was  my  guardian.  Doctor  Komers, 
is  this  my  guardian?" 

But  Dr  Komers  could  give  her 
no  information,  although  he  was 
beginning  to  believe  that  this  was 
indeed  all  that  remained  of  As- 
celinde's  guardian,  and  that  this 
shrivelled  figure  in  the  chair  was  the 
man  who,  forty-three  years  ago,  had 
bowed  Eleonore  Damianovics  out  of 
the  house,  and  walked  back  into  it, 
rubbing  his  hands  as  he  laughed 
over  the  word  "Justice."  He  had 
kept  his  word;  he  had  survived  the 
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end  of  the  lawsuit;  but  his  long 
life  was  behind  him  now,  instead 
of  before  him,  and  must  be  gone 
from  him  soon.  And  the  deformed 
woman  beside  him — could  this  be 
the  handsome  housekeeper  of  other 
days  t  She  was  the  only  creature 
who  cared  for  his  life  or  his  death; 
and  yet  he  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten her  presence,  as  his  lack-lustre 
eyes  hung  on  the  girlish  figure  that 
confronted  him.  Most  likely  he 
coild  not  see  her  distinctly;  she 
may  have  seemed  like  a  vision  of 
something  unreal  to  his  failing 
eyes  —  like  the  Angel  of  Death 
come  at  last  to  end  this  long,  long, 
and  useless  life.  But  death  could 
surely  not  come  in  so  fair  a  shape, 
with  hair  like  fretted  gold  and 
dewy  lips  softly  parted.  Hark ! 
Is  that  not  rather  the  Angel  of 
Death  riding  on  the  blast  outside, 
which  comes  with  sudden  tearing 
force  sweeping  right  over  the  plain1? 
Is  that  not  his  trumpet  thunder- 
ing across  the  sky,  and  his  signal 
flashing  straight  into  their  eyes,  in 
a  sheet  of  blinding  light? 

k'Yes — yes,  I  have  a  long  life 
before  me,"  muttered  Josika  again 
— -'a long  life ;  "  and  then  the  eyes 
fixed  on  Gretchen  seemed  to  go 
out  like  the  flame  of  a  candle 
burnt  down  to  the  socket,  and 
the  eyelids  closed. 

The     blast,      tearing      onward, 


reached  the  spot;  it  seized  the 
rose-bushes  with  furious  strength, 
and  all  around  the  house  there 
was  a  rush  as  of  a  mighty  body 
of  water.  For  the  space  of  a 
second  the  wind  held  its  breath, 
and  then  the  rush  burst  out  with 
double  strength,  and  roared  round 
them  on  all  sides.  A  cloud  of 
dust  was  whirled  past  the  window, 
and  a  dense  shower  of  rose-leaves 
was  carried  with  it,  high  up  in 
the  air. 

Upon  Gretchen  a  fit  of  nervous 
terror  had  descended.  It  had 
grown  very  dark  in  the  room, 
and  the  first  heavy  drops  of  rain 
fell  like  blows  upon  the  window- 
pane.  A  fancy  came  over  her 
that  that  whirling  wind  must 
carry  with  it  something  else,  some- 
thing beyond  the  dust  and  rose- 
leaves  which  flew  past  in  a  cloud. 
Dust  and  flower-petals  seemed  too 
paltry  a  prey  for  the  strength  of 
that  mighty  hurricane. 

In  the  glare  of  the  lightning 
she  saw  the  old  woman  bending 
across  the  chair ;  there  was  a  tear 
on  her  wrinkled  cheek.  Together 
with  the  lightning  came  the  thun- 
der, making  the  house  tremble 
this  time  through  every  fibre  of 
its  mouldering  walls. 

But  though  they  waited  long, 
the  old  man  in  the  chair  did  not 
open  his  eyes  again. 


CHAPTER   XXII. — PRINCESS   TRYPHOSA. 

"  Let  none  object  my  lingering  way,— 
I  gain,  like  Fabius,  by  delay." 

—GAY. 


When  the  travellers  again  reached 
the  peaceful  Hercules  valley,  they 
found  it  by  no  means  as  peaceful  as 
when  they  had  left  it  a  week  ago. 
Some  people  looked  scared,  others 
looked  anxious;  door -bolts  and 
shutter-bars  were  being  examined, 
am  I  firearms  were  much  in  demand. 


Alarming  reports  had  been  start- 
ed, and  were  being  circulated  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  These  reports 
spoke  of  robber-bands  among  the 
hills.  It  was  asserted  that  dozens 
of  savage  men,  bent  upon  blood- 
shed and  pillage,  and  armed  with 
death-dealing  weapons,  were  haunt- 
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ing  the  overhanging  crags.  Terri- 
fying stories  were  told,  in  which  it 
was  positively  affirmed  that  mys- 
terious individuals,  mysteriously 
muffled-up,  had  been  heard  at  dead 
of  night  to  chant  mysterious  songs 
around  a  roaring  red  fire.  The 
Hercules  valley,  now  at  the  height 
of  its  season,  was  thrown  into  a 
panic;  and  the  rustic  police  «et 
up  guards  at  the  two  entrances 
by  which  the  place  might  be  sur- 
prised. 

Every  day  some  new  version 
gained  favour ;  and  on  the  day  of 
Madame  Mohr  and  her  daughter's 
return,  the  newest  story  was  one 
referring  to  the  rocky  mountain- 
face  which  rose  straight  behind  the 
Cur  salon.  At  the  height  of  some 
hundred  feet  the  rock  was  split  by 
a  narrow  gorge,  leading  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  sheer  precipice.  From 
that  edge  a  man  could  look  down 
straight  upon  the  Hercules  baths 
at  his*  feet ;  and  this  was  exactly 
what  the  robbers  were  reported 
to  have  been  seen  doing, — laying 
their  plans,  no  doubt,  for  a  nightly 
attack. 

Ascelinde,  crushed  in  spirit  as 
she  already  was,  and  now  met  by 
these  startling  tales,  took  to  her 
bed  immediately  after  her  arrival, 
and  declared  her  intention  never 
to  leave  it  again.  In  truth  it  still 
remained  a  question  whether  a 
serious  illness  would  not  be  the 
result  of  that  journey. 

But  Gretchen  was  sceptical 
about  the  robbers ;  she  declined  to 
accept  the  evidence  unsifted. 
"People  always  let  their  fancy 
run  away  with  them,"  she  con- 
temptuously remarked  to  herself, 
as  on  the  day  after  their  return 
she  was  noting  down  the  expenses 
of  the  X>rask6cs  expedition  in  the 
same  leather  -  bound  volume  in 
which  she  had  made  her  estimate 
of  fortune  on  the  afternoon  of 
Ash- Wednesday. 


It  must  not  be  supposed,  in  spite 
of  Gretchen's  burst  of  laughter  at 
the  gate  of  Draskocs,  that  the  fail- 
ure had  left  no  dejection  behind  it. 
The  dream  had  been  cherished  too 
long  and  tenderly  to  be  thus  yield- 
ed up  without  a  pang.  In  this 
very  account-book  there  stood  a 
calculation  of  the  supposed  income 
which  she  had  assigned  to  the  im- 
aginary estate ;  and  it  was  with  a 
bitter  sigh  that  she  now  drew  an 
ink-line  across  it.  There  was  no 
denying  that  her  chances  of  fortune- 
making  were  narrowed  ;  and,  look- 
ing at  her  situation  from  a  logical 
point  of  view,  the  upshot  of  her 
meditations  was  as  follows  : — 

A  pretty  girl  without  money  has 
got  one  chance  of  success  in  life, 
— marriage.  I  am  a  pretty  girl 
without  money,  therefore  it  stands 
to  reason  that  marriage  is  my  one 
chance  of  success.  Shall  I  throw 
it  away,  as  so  many  foolish  women 
have  done,  for  the  sake  of  beauti- 
ful whiskers,  or  eloquent  eyes  1  I 
do  not  think  that  any  whiskers  or 
beard  that  ever  grew  would  look 
beautiful  in  a  garret,  and  even  the 
fire  of  eloquent  eyes  must  be  fed 
with  something  more  substantial 
than  sighs  and  poetry.  "  No, 
thank  heavens  !  "  said  Gretchen, 
with  a  devout  sigh  —  "  thank 
heavens,  I  am  sensible ; "  and  it 
never  struck  her,  as  she  said  it, 
that  all  this  excess  of  sense  was 
in  itself  a  folly,  greater  perhaps 
than  many  outspoken  phases  of 
the  disease.  "Thank  heavens,  I 
am  sensible.  People  can  say 
what  they  like,  but  it  is  ever  so 
much  easier  to  be  happy  when  one 
has  a  whole  dress  on,  instead  of  a 
ragged  one,  and  ever  so  much 
easier  to  be  virtuous  when  one  has 
eaten  roast  partridges  and  iced 
pudding,  than  when  one  has  dined 
off  bread  and  cheese.  Oh  no,  I 
have  no  liking  at  all  for  bread- 
crusts  ;  bread-and-cheese  marriages 
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may  appear  attractive  to  bread- 
and-butter  Misses,  but  the  thing 
will  not  suit  me.  No,"  concluded 
Gretchen,  with  an  almost  unnec- 
essary decision,  as  she  drew  line 
after  line  across  the  Draskocs  cal- 
culation. No,  I  am  afraid — that  is 
to  say,  I  think  that  I  have  only  one 
chance  of  fortune  !  " 

As  she  reflected  thus,  her  eyes 
chanced  to  fall  on  the  page  which 
faced  the  imaginary  estimate. 
Thnre  was  a  list  written  there,  a 
sor:}  of  inventory  apparently  j  she 
hac  put  it  there  herself  not  many 
weeks  ago,  and  now  her  last  ink- 
stroke  was  arrested,  as  with  sud- 
den attention  she  scanned  the  op- 
posite sheet. 

She  read  it  over  and  over  again 
carefully,  with  thoughtfully  puck- 
ered brow,  and  at  last  she  ex- 
claimed aloud — 

"Yes,  I  have  another  chance  ! " 

And  leaving  her  last  ink-stroke 
incompleted,  Gretchen  plunged 
headlong  into  a  sea  of  arith- 
metical figures,  in  which  she  was 
still  disporting  herself  when,  an 
hour  later,  Belita  entered  the 
room. 

The  news  of  the  Draskocs  fail- 
ure had  been  received  by  Belita 
last  night  with  a  certain  amount 
of  consternation,  but  without  any 
remorse.  Gretchen's  indignant  re- 
proaches had  entirely  failed  in  their 
effect, — it  was  not  possible  to  quar- 
rel with  the  Contessa.  She  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  that  she  had 
male  a  mistake,  and  cut  the 
matter  short  by  remarking  that 
Dr  Komers  must,  after  all,  be  a 
greater  fool  than  she  had  taken 
him  for. 

"Are  those  the  bills  for  your 
nev/  black  dresses'?"  she  asked 
now,  throwing  a  glance  of  interest 
at  the  account-book.  "If  it  is  a 
dress-estimate,  I  will  help  you." 

"]To,"  answered  Gretchen,  com- 
ing to  the  surface  of  the  arithmet- 


ical sea ;  "  it  is  a  calculation  about 
my  fortune." 

"  But,  my  dear  child " 

"  Belita,"  said  Gretchen,  solemn- 
ly, "I  have  got  a  new  idea  about 
my  fortune.  Shall  I  tell  you  how 
I  mean  to  make  it  ? " 

"  What  other  idea  can  you  pos- 
sibly need  to  have  beyond  Baron 
Tolnay? — provided  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  him." 

"  But  must  there  only  be  one 
way1?"  retorted  Gretchen,  impa- 
tiently. "  Why  should  I  not  make 
my  fortune  in  my  own  way  1 " 

"  But  what  way  could,  by  any 
possibility,  be  better  than  the  one 
you  are  on  ? " 

"I  will  tell  you,  Belita;  listen," 
said  Gretchen,  with  a  ring  of  tri- 
umphant superiority ;  and  taking 
up  her  account-book,  she  read  from 
it  aloud  :  "  «  Thirty-eight  Turkish 
gold-bags,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
silver- bags,  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
B-ussian  roubles,  five  thousand  bejas 
zirmilik,  three  golden  chalices,  sev- 
enteen golden  necklaces  and  golden 
ear-rings, — enough  to  fill  three  full- 
grown  skulls.' " 

"Well,"  said  Belita,  a  little 
startled,  "  who  does  all  this  belong 
to  1  Where  is  it  to  be  seen  ?  What 
does  it  mean  1 " 

"It  is  the  brigand's  treasure," 
was  the  impressive  answer. 

"  And  what  has  the  brigand's 
treasure  to  do  with  you  1 " 

"  Simply  that  I  mean  to  find 
it." 

Belita  burst  into  a  long  and 
hearty  laugh,  while  Gretchen,  her 
dignity  a  little  ruffled,  proceeded 
to  expound  her  views.  The  list  in 
the  account-book  had  been  written 
down  from  memory,  on  the  evening 
after  her  meeting  with  the  Bohe- 
mian. About  so  interesting  a  sub- 
ject as  a  brigand's  treasure,  the 
methodical  Gretchen  could  not 
omit  to  make  a  note  at  the  time, 
even  though  she  had  then  enter- 
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tained  no  serious  intentions  with 
regard  to  it ;  it  was  only  now  that 
she  recognised  its  true  importance. 
She  had  spent  an  hour  in  abstruse 
calculation,  had  ascertained  what 
proportion  of  the  treasure  she  would 
have  to  relinquish  to  Government, 
and  what  income,  at  a  given  rate  of 
percentage,  she  could  derive  from 
the  remainder. 

"The  ear-rings  can  be  melted 
down,"  she  concluded;  "but  the 
three  chalices  I  shall,  of  course, 
return  to  churches." 

She  could  not  understand  what 
made  Belita  laugh.  "Since  the 
treasure  had  never  been  found,  it 
stood  to  reason  that  it  must  be 
there  still ;  and  it  only  required  an 
energetic  and  sensible  person,  un- 
hampered by  superstition,  to  dis- 
cover it.  She  was  a  sensible  and 
energetic  person,  unhampered  by 
superstition,  therefore  it  stood  to 
reason,"  &c. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Belita  at 
last,  when  she  had,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, been  brought  to  understand 
that  Gretchen  was  not  joking,  "  I 
am  afraid  that  the  air  of  the  Her- 
cules valley  does  not  agree  with 
you.  These  waters  of  Hercules 
seem  to  go  to  everybody's  head  but 
mine ;  is  it  any  mythological  influ- 
ence, I  wonder  1  If  you  had  been 
at  school  here,  you  certainly  would 
never  have  carried  off  the  prix  de 
logique." 

It  was  a  mystery  to  the  Contessa 
how  any  one,  holding  a  baron  in  the 
hand,  should  prefer  to  him  a  mys- 
terious treasure,  which  was  not 
even  in  the  bush,  but  rather  hid- 
den among  millions  of  bushes,  and 
which  even  might  prove  not  to  be, 
and  never  to  have  been,  there  at 
all. 

"How  on  earth  can  you  talk 
of  finding  the  brigand's  treasure, 
when  you  cannot  even  find  that 
horrid  black  hole  where  you  tell 
me  it  is  buried  1 " 


"But  I  intend  to  find  Gaura 
Dracului" 

"  By  what  means  1 " 

"  By  means  of  the  Bohemian." 

"  But  since  the  devout  fool  will 
not  break  his  vow  1 " 

"  He  need  not  break  his  vow ;  I 
have  settled  all  my  plans." 

And  Gretchen's  plans  were  laid 
with  a  truly  feminine  cunning ; 
though  as  a  first  step  towards 
them  she  herself  would  require  to 
eat  a  slice  of  that  most  distasteful 
of  all  dishes,  called  humble  pie. 
She  had  no  more  liking  for  humble 
pie  than  for  bread-crusts ;  but  she 
hoped  that  that  unsavoury  dish 
might  this  time  be  no  more  than 
an  entree  to  the  roast  partridges 
and  iced  pudding.  The  Bohemian 
was  to  be  sought  out,  and  the  offer, 
once  so  coldly  rejected,  was  this 
time  to  be  graciously  accepted. 
Once  having  got  him  to  guide  her 
among  the  mountains,  Gretchen 
had  full  confidence  in  her  own 
skill  and  management  in  laying 
traps  for  the  innocent  man's  secret, 
and  causing  his  simple  mind  to  be- 
tray itself  unawares.  As  for  the 
robbers,  she  settled  the  difficulty 
by  not  believing  in  them ;  and  a 
couple  of  pistols  would,  in  any 
case,  be  protection  enough. 

Belita  listened  with  a  dissatisfied 
air. 

"Your  interest  in  that  unpro- 
nounceable place  was  always  sus- 
picious to  me,  Margherita.  I  can- 
not understand  what  gave  you  the 
idea  of  this  most  extraordinary 
wild-goose  chase." 

"But  it  was  papa's  old  manu- 
script— I  wanted  him  to  finish  it. 
And  oh,  Belita  " — there  was  a  sud- 
den break  in  Gretchen's  voice,  her 
lips  quivered  ominously. 

"Misericordia  !  Bambina,  is  there 
anything  else  wrong  ?  " 

"Will — will  papa  ever  be  well 
enough  to  finish  his  manuscript  1 
He  is  getting  well  so  slowly." 
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She  would  call  it  "  getting  well " 
still,  even  though  the  first  sight 
of  his  face  this  morning  had  struck 
her  with  a  chill  of  apprehension. 
Yes,  there  was  a  change  here  too, 
even  after  this  one  week  of  ab- 
sence. Of  course  he  was  getting 
cured,  of  course  the  tutelary  god 
of  the  valley  was  not  going  to  send 
him  home  as  he  came — the  great 
Hercules  had  surely  too  much  re- 
gard for  his  own  reputation  to 
allow  of  such  a  thing,  but  other 
people  had  got  cured  faster.  Ad- 
albert had  been  outstripped  by 
many  whose  case  had  at  first  sight 
appeared  more  desperate. 

"  He  had  his  forty-eighth  bath 
to-day,"  said  Gretchen,  opening 
another  page  of  her  account-book  ; 
"and  I  had  calculated  that  after 
four  dozen  baths  he  would  leave 
his  chair,  and  after  six  dozen  be 
able,  to  walk  up  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  country." 

"So  he  will,  my  dear,"  burst  in 
Belita,  speaking  with  all  the  more 
rattling  cheerfulness  that  she  felt 
her  friend's  fears  to  be  well-found- 
ed— "  so  he  will,  if  you  only  follow 
my  advice.  Do  you  know  what 
would  be  better  for  him  than  a 
hundred  sulphur  baths  1  Why,  to 
see  his  daughter's  fortune  made,  of 
course ! " 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  mean 
to  make  it  in  my  own  way,  Belita; 
I  will  not  be  dictated  to." 

"Oho,  my  pretty  fortune-hun- 
ter!" cried  the  Contessa,  "we  are 
very  fastidious  in  our  choice,  it 
seems ;  but  how  do  you  know 
that  there  is  any  choice  remain- 
ing?" 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Gret- 
chen, staring  at  her  friend. 

"  No ;  and  you  don't  understand 
either  what  has  kept  me  languish- 
ing on  in  this  rocky  fastness,  and 
wasting  the  sweetness  of  Parisian 
toilettes  upon  the  more  than  desert 
air,  when  I  might  have  been  wear- 


ing my  homard  ecrase  at  Ostende, 
or  my  eclipse  de  lune  bonnet  at 
Baden-Baden.  It  is  all  for  your 
sake,  ungrateful  Margherita  !  " 

"  I  never  asked  you  to  stay," 
said  Gretchen,  completely  mysti- 
fied." 

"  But  you  might  thank  one  for 
it.  Misericordia  !  What  trouble  I 
have  had  !  Keeping  my  eyes  open 
from  morning  to  night,  and  not 
even  leaving  myself  time  enough 
to  write  the  most  pressing  letters 
to  my  couturiere" 

"  And  what  have  you  seen  while 
you  kept  your  eyes  open1?"  with 
an  uneasy  curiosity. 

"  Plenty,  my  dear, — too  much. 
Do  you  remember  my  telling  you 
that  Baron  Tolnay  was  not  caught 
yet?" 

"  Yes,  I  remember." 

"  Well,  it  is  high  time  you  were 
back.  If  this  had  gone  on  for  an- 
other week,  I  should  have  been 
driven  by  the  considerations  of 
friendship  to  flirt  with  Baron 
Tolnay  myself,  in  order  to  keep 
him  away  from  that — ISTo  !  "  broke 
off  the  Contessa  abruptly,  "you 
shall  find  it  out  without  me.  Be- 
sides, my  time  is  up,  I  have  an 
appointment  at  home — some  Wal- 
lachian  embroidery,  which  Provi- 
dence has  cast  in  my  path,  and 
which  forms  a  new  and  distinct 
interest  in  life.  Do  you  dine  at 
the  restaurant  to-day  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  further 
mystified. 

"  Well,  keep  your  eyes  open, 
that  is  all :  there  is  a  rival  in  the 
camp." 

Belita  walked  to  the  door. 
"  You  have  time  to  arm  for  battle," 
she  observed,  turning  once  more. 
"Baron  Tolnay  is  at  Pesth  now, 
seeing  after  some  international 
congress,  I  believe ;  and,  perhaps, 
also  buying  unbreakable  glass  for 
the  Cur  salon."  And  with  this 
parting  shot,  the  Oontessa  took  her 
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departure,  leaving  Gretchen  much 
perturbed. 

A  rival  in  the  camp !  What 
woman's  vanity  would  not  be 
roused  at  the  word  ?  What  ambi- 
tion could  sleep  through  such  an 
alarm  1  Gretchen  began  to  reflect 
that  the  brigand's  treasure  was  not 
found  yet,  and  that  it  would  be 
imprudent,  until  it  was  found,  to 
go  without  some  second  string  to 
the  bow  of  her  fortune. 

The  dinner-hour  had  never  been 
so  long  in  coming;  and  when  it 
did  come,  there  was  nothing  at 
first  sight  to  satisfy  Gretchen's 
curiosity. 

The  verandah  was  crowded : 
knives  and  forks  and  women's 
tongues  contended  noisily  against 
each  other.  .  The  Hercules  fountain, 
straight  opposite,  tried  to  drown 
the  clatter  of  the  knives  and 
forks  and  the  wagging  of  the 
women's  tongues  in  its  monotonous 
splash  ;  while  above,  on  his  ped- 
estal, the  stone  Hercules,  leaning 
on  his  stone  club,  looked  down 
with  stony  indifference  on  the 
doings  at  his  feet.  To  this  Her- 
cules, who  remembered  Roman 
warriors,  and  who  had  gazed  upon 
Roman  beauties,  the  black-coated 
waiters  who  darted  in  and  out 
of  the  verandah  must  have  seemed 
indeed  degenerate  specimens  of 
mankind. 

There  were  only  two  vacant 
tables,  and  these  stood  next  each 
other.  One  of  them  was  the  table 
generally  assigned  to  the  Mohrs; 
the  other  was  almost  twice  as 
large,  and  assigned  to  whom  Gret- 
chen did  not  know. 

It  was  all  the  uninteresting  and 
ordinary  routine,  except  indeed 
that  out  of  Gretchen's  napkin 
there  tumbled  a  more  than  usually 
eloquent  and  more  than  usually 
lengthy  specimen  of  Esculapian 
poetry,  headed  by  the  desperately 
interrogative  title:  "Doctor  or 


Patient  *?  "  and  of  which  the  verses 
ended  with  the  alternate  refrain — 


and 


Be  thou  my  Doctor  !  " 


"  Be  thou  my  Patient  !  " 


Whatever  might  be  the  opinion 
of  other  people,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Dr  Kokovics  still  continued 
to  think  himself  "  born  under  a 
rhyming  planet."  But  even  this 
symptom  of  unabated  poetical  per- 
secution had  come  to  be  a  part  of 
normal  life ;  and  Gretchen's  equan- 
imity was  scarcely  disturbed  by 
the  poet-doctor's  ardent  desire 

"  To  feel  that  lily  pulse, 
To  view  that  rose-leaf  tongue. " 

Nor  even,  though  in  the  words  of 
the  bard — 

"That  golden  head  should  throb, 
Or  ache  those  pearly  teeth," 

was  it  likely  that  Dr  Kokovics's 
services  should  be  called  into  re- 
quisition. Neither  did  Gretchen 
feel  moved  by  the  second  appeal, 
in  which  the  poet,  with  a  spas- 
modic reversal  of  the  rdles,  groan- 
ed out  the  symptoms  of  his  malady, 
and  described  the  fever  with  which 
he  thirsted  after 

"  The  medicine  of  thy  smile  !  " 

Just  as  the  verse  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  there  was  a  new  arrival 
on  the  verandah.  Heads  were 
turned,  and  voices  for  one  mo- 
ment fell  into  a  lower  key,  as  the 
landlord  in  person,  assisted  by  a 
swarm  of  waiters,  began  to  set 
plates  and  chairs  aright.  Gretchen 
looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  the 
vacant  table  alongside  of  them  be- 
come alive,  amidst  a  great  deal  of 
creaking  and  clattering,  and  nap- 
kins being  obsequiously  waved, 
and  French  and  Roumanian  being 
jumbled  up  together. 

The  hovering  cloud   of   waiters 
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dispersed  at  last,  leaving  Gretchen's 
vie\v  unobstructed. 

At  first  sight  the  newly  arrived 
family  appeared  to  be  bewildering- 
ly  large,  but  a  short  survey  resolved 
it  into  the  following  elements :  a 
dark  and  good-looking  man  of  ma- 
ture age,  apparently  the  head  of 
the  family,  presided  at  the  table. 
His  complexion  was  oriental,  but 
his  manners  were  French.  Except 
for  &  blood-red  fez,  his  attire  in  no- 
way.i  fell  short  of  the  highest 
standard  of  European  elegance. 
Alongside  of  him  sat  a  ponderous, 
middle-aged  woman,  with  a  dark 
shade  on  her  upper  lip,  and  a  sug- 
gestion of  past,  but  very  long 
past,  beauty  on  her  face.  Beside 
her  was  placed  a  dark-eyed  girl, 
ungainly  of  feature,  and  of  a  well- 
nigh  mahogany  complexion.  Next 
camo  two  pale-faced,  sickly  boys  of 
twelve  and  fourteen,  with  a  starved 
and  timid  tutor  between  them. 

"With  her  back  turned  straight 
towards  the  Mohrs'  table,  there 
sat  another  woman,  whose  face 
Grel  chen  was  not  able  to  see.  At 
about  the  height  of  her  elbow  a 
smajl  curly  black  head  moved  about 
restlessly.  The  boy  of  four  or  five, 
with  the  miniature  dagger  stuck 
into  his  embroidered  waistband, 
called  the  lady  "maman";  but  it 
was  the  Swiss  bonne  alongside  who 
tied  the  napkin  under  his  chin,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  struggle  with 
his  ogg-shell.  Gretchen  could  not 
even  catch  sight  of  the  passive  mo- 
ther s  profile  j  she  was  a  very  pas- 
sive mother,  there  could  be  no 
doul  >t  of  that.  Two  or  three  times 
the  curly  head  turned  right  round, 
and  Gretchen  found  herself  con- 
fronted by  a  pair  of  very  black 
eyes,  looking  out  of  a  small  glow- 
ing face.  It  was  the  face  of  a  sin- 
gularly pretty  boy,  and,  watching 
it,  she  felt  her  curiosity  aroused. 
The  son's  good  looks  seemed  to 
augur  well  for  those  of  the  mother. 


The  lines  of  her  figure,  as  far  as 
could  be  judged  by  the  sweep 
of  shoulder,  were  full,  soft,  and 
rounded.  She  wore  a  rather  loose- 
fitting  dress  of  deep  purple  silk, 
profusely  trimmed  and  of  a  costly 
texture,  but  of  a  colour  too  intense 
to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  which  had  some 
time  since  decreed  that  the  sicklier 
a  colour  was,  the  higher  it  was  to 
be  prized.  Her  hair,  rolled  up 
above  her  neck  and  disposed  in  an 
edifice  of  massive  coils  and  plaits, 
was  quite  black.  In  fact,  Gret- 
chen thought  that  she  had  never 
known  what  really  black  hair  was 
until  this  moment.  It  was  not 
that  purple  or  blue-black  hair  so 
much  sung  by  poets,  nor  that  silky 
black  which  shines  in  the  light,  but 
it  was  simply  an  uncompromising, 
unvarnished  dead  black.  As  I 
have  mentioned  the  word  varnish, 
I  may  as  well  add  that  this  wo- 
man's hair  really  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  black  paint  which  has  not 
been  varnished,  for  it  caught  no 
glossy  reflection  along  the  edge  of 
its  coils — it  was  all  shadow  and  no 
light. 

While  Gretchen  was  pursuing 
her  observations,  Kurt  was  making 
vain  efforts  to  secure  the  attention 
of  the  distracted  waiters.  The 
"  barbarous  grandees,"  as  he  called 
them,  absorbed  the  mental  as  well 
as  physical  powers  of  the  whole 
establishment.  The  hovering  cloud 
of  waiters  had  first  dispersed,  only 
to  return  armed  with  a  battery  of 
boiled  eggs ;  then,  after  hovering  a 
little  longer,  had  dispersed  a  second 
time  and  reappeared  a  second  time, 
bearing  several  melons  aloft.  The 
whole  table  shone  with  juicy,  pale- 
red  slices,  while  the  black  vultures 
pounced  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
egg-shells  and  cleared  them  away, 
all  but  one  egg,  which  only  now 
was  being  slowly  cracked  under  the 
spoon  of  the  unseen  woman  whose 
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back-view  Gretchen  had  been  curi- 
ously contemplating.  She  took  a 
long  time  to  eat  an  egg,  thought 
Gretchen,  as  she  observed  the  de- 
liberate way  in  which  the  shell 
was  being  attacked.  They  were 
strange  people,  certainly ;  it  could 
not  be  good  for  a  child  of  four 
years  to  gorge  himself  with  melon, 
as  the  owner  of  the  curly  head  was 
doing.  Gretchen  began  to  wonder 
what  would  follow  upon  the  melon. 
A  large  soup -tureen  solved  the 
question.  What  had  come  before 
had  only  been  a  slight  skirmishing, 
this  was  the  earnest  of  dinner  be- 
ginning. Under  the  claws  of  the 
vultures,  the  pyramid  of  melon- 
rinds  vanished,  together  with  the 
last  lingering  egg-shell.  One  pale 
red  slice  remained ;  it  was  on  the 
plate  of  the  black -haired  young 
woman.  At  this  rate  she  ate  her 
way  on  steadily  through  the  long 
and  complicated  meal,  always  a 
stage  or  two  behind  the  rest  of  the 
party.  When  they  were  eating 
fish  she  was  eating  soup;  when 
they  had  reached  the  national 
mamaliga  (a  preparation  of  the 
maize  grain,  and  first  cousin  to  the 
Italian  polenta),  she  was  prepar- 
ing to  dissect  the  fried  trout  on 
her  plate. 

Meanwhile  the  brother  and  sister 
had  ended  their  repast,  and  Kurt 
produced  an  elegant  cigar-case. 

"  I  wish  I  had  told  Tolnay  to 
bring  me  some  stronger  cigars  from 
Pesth,"  remarked  the  precocious 
youth,  as  with  the  aid  of  the  medi- 
cinal stanzas  he  kindled  the  spark 
in  his  "Virginia." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did  not," 
said  Gretchen;  "  you  smoke  far  too 
much  for  your  age.  I  wonder 
where  you  have  picked  up  those 
expensive  habits  ! " 

"  At  school,"  said  Kurt,  with  a 
peculiar  twinkle  of  his  eye.  "  I 
have  learnt  a  great  deal  at  school ; 
smoking  is  not  my  only  accom- 


plishment. But  never  mind,"  he 
added  cheerfully,  "  I  shall  make 
Mr  Howard  replenish  my  case. 
Since  I  have  not  asked  him  for 
money,  it  is  at  least  fair  that  he 
should  give  me  cigars." 

"Kurt,  do  stop  talking  non- 
sense," said  Gretchen,  impatient- 
ly, while  with  her  eyes  she  still 
followed  the  movements  of  their 
neighbours.  As  she  spoke  her  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  something 
unlooked  for. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  black- 
haired  woman  had  remained  so 
immovable  in  her  position,  with  her 
back  and  the  massive  coils  of  her 
hair  turned  so  steadily  towards  the 
Mohrs'  table,  that  Gretchen  was 
positively  taken  by  surprise  to  see 
her  now  slowly  turning  her  head. 

She  had  demolished  her  fried 
trout  inch  by  inch,  until  there  re- 
mained only  one  inch  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  now  she  paused  in 
the  act  of  carrying  the  last  morsel 
to  her  mouth,  and,  with  the  crisp 
brown  tail  held  delicately  between 
the  fingers  of  her  right  hand,  she 
deliberately  turned  in  her  chair 
and  faced  round  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring table.  Her  hand  remained 
poised  in  its  position,  and  the  loose 
silk  sleeve,  falling  back,  showed  a 
full  and  well-shaped  arm.  It  was 
an  expressive  arm,  but  it  was  not 
a  white  arm — dark-skinned,  and 
with  a  soft  shade  over  it  as  of  a 
dusky  down.  The  hand  was  of  the 
same  rich  hue,  and  the  well-cush- 
ioned fingers  held  the  fishy  tail 
with  great  firmness,  although  most 
delicately.  Gretchen  noticed  that 
the  finger-tips  were  tinged  with  a 
deeper  shade  of  yellow.  It  was 
only  later  that  this  yellow  shade 
was  explained  to  her  as  the  result 
of  the  innumerable  cigarettes  which 
the  Roumanian  lady  of  degree  fab- 
ricates for  her  own  use  and  with 
her  own  skilful  hands. 

The   turning   of   the   stranger's 
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neck  was  gradual :  having  reached 
the  desired  angle,  she  fixed  her 
eyes  first  upon  Kurt,  and  then  the 
slow  gaze  moved  on  to  Gretchen's 
face,  and  there  for  a  full  half 
minute  it  remained  fixed. 

Gretchen  had  seen  those  eyes 
before.  They  had  haunted  her 
memory  from  the  moment  that  the 
travelling  carriages  had  passed  each 
other  on  the  road,  until  the  picture 
of  Drask6cs  had  taken  all  other 
pictures  from  her  mind.  But 
seeing  them  again,  they  were  at 
once  familiar.  They  were  as  dark 
as  her  hair,  and,  like  the  hair,  they 
seemed  to  want  light  a  little  ;  but 
they  were  beautiful  eyes,  long- 
shaped,  well-cut,  and  velvety-black. 
The  face  was  a  rather  full  oval, 
with  a  low  forehead  and  straight 
black  eyebrows, — almost  too  rich 
in  the  line  of  chin,  and  the  luxu- 
rious sweep  of  the  full  red  lips. 
She  might  be  twenty-four,  or  per- 
haps twenty-five,  thought  Gretchen, 
as  she  marked  the  deliberate  ease 
of  that  heavy  stare.  Her  gaze  was 
not  keen  or  penetrating,  but  it  was 
very  persevering,  and  it  remained 
where  it  was  fixed  until  it  was  satis- 
fied. But  what  could  be  the  satis- 
faction it  wanted  1  This  fixed  gaze 
had  an  object.  After  eating  through 
the  previous  half  of  her  dinner  with 
such  unmoved  stolidity,  it  had  not 
been  without  reason  that  she  now 
paused  and  turned  round  with  the 
last  morsel  of  fried  trout  hovering 
before  her  lips. 

Gretchen  went  over  quickly  in 
thought  the  phrases  which  had 
just  been  said  ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
likely  that  the  discussion  of  Kurt's 


extravagant  habits,  or  of  the  vices 
he  had  learnt  at  school,  or  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  quality  of  his  cigars, 
could  have  awakened  any  interest 
in  this  Roumanian  lady's  mind. 

For  a  full  half-minute  the  black 
eyes  remained  fixed  upon  Gret- 
chen's face,  and  then,  as  slowly  as 
she  had  turned  round,  the  woman 
turned  away  again,  and  the  hover- 
ing morsel  of  trout  was  raised  to  her 
lips  and  vanished  there  from  sight. 

"Who  is  that  woman ?"  Gret- 
chen asked  of  her  brother. 

Kurt  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Cannot  say,  really.  One  of  the 
barbarous  grandees.  Have  not 
learnt  to  particularise  them  yet." 

"  But  she  is  beautiful !  " 

"  I  rather  fancy  she  is,"  said 
Kurt,  with  the  confidence  of  a  con- 
noisseur. "  I  always  told  you  that 
it  would  take  very  little  to  make 
one  of  those  Roumanian  women 
beautiful ;  this  one  has  just  hit  it 
off,  you  see." 

Undoubtedly  she  had  hit  it  off, 
reflected  Gretchen;  and  all  the 
way  home  she  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  beauty  of  that  face  and 
the  stare  of  those  black  eyes,  until 
some  words  behind  her  roused  her 
from  her  reflection. 

"  When  is  the  Baron  to  re- 
turn1?" one  man  was  saying  to 
another. 

"On  Thursday,  I  hear.  She 
had  a  letter  from  him  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Who  had  a  letter?"  said  the 
first  voice.  The  answer  was  given 
in  a  lower  tone,  but  Gretchen  just 
caught  it — 

"  Princess  Tryphosa." 
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BY    THE     MARL-PIT. 

. 
"Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet." 

— VERG.,  Georg.  i.  493. 

HERE  where  across  the  niarl-pit's  lone  expanse 
The  light,  grey  green  and  golden,  shifts, 

I  sit  and  watch  the  midge's  myriad  dance, 
The  silent  eddying  swifts. 

A  trance  unutterable  holds  the  fen, 

No  ripple  stirs  the  sentinel  reeds. 
Save  haply  when  some  quick  harsh  water-hen 

Starts,  scattering  silver  beads. 

Such  tongueless  calm  were  surely  anodyne 

Potent  to  lull  a  world-worn  breast, 
Might  teach  an  evil  folk  that  seek  a  sign, 

Peace  from  their  plaintive  quest : 

Yet  when  I  sit  me  by  the  dark  pool's  edge, 

Strange  awe  I  feel,  and  shuddering, 
And  that  weird  water  gleaming  through  its  sedge 

Fawns  like  a  guilty  thing. 

Haply — for  fancy  loves  an  idle  guess — 

Dark  feet,  long  since,  and  hands  that  burned, 

Hither  brought  the  fruit  of  an  accursed  caress, 
Cast  it  within,  and  turned. 

Or  lovers  wan — for  whom  no  prospect  glowed 

Of  double  life  and  glad,  to  come, 
To  whose  dim  eyes  each  morrow  only  showed 

Anguish  and  starless  gloom — 

Came  to  this  spqt  with  fingers  intertwined, 

And  either  drank  the  other's  breath, 
Then  with  the  purpose  of  a  single  mind 

Plunged  twain  to  seek  one  death, 

Some  golden  decades  back,  when  Love  was  Love; 

Ere,  Mammon  flooding  all  the  land, 
That  old-world  passion  found,  faint  arkless  dove, 

No  foothold  where  to  stand. 

Or  here,  when  night  was  shorn  of  moon  or  star, 

A  dark-eyed  poet,  born  to  lisp 
Honey-sweet  melodies,  pursued  afar 

The  mad  Will-o'-the-wisp, 
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And  as  he  hastened,  lo  !  his  footstep  trips, 
And  ruining  from  the  marge  headlong, 

He  sank  to  darkness,  bearing  on  his  lips 
Foam  and  an  unhewn  song. 

Such  fancies  take  the  dreamer  on  thy  brink, 
Mute  pool,  who  hold'st  thy  secrets  fast, 

And  art  an  uninterpretable  link 
'Twixt  present  hours  and  past; 

Whose  surface  mirrors  in  its  web  of  light 

To-day's  life  shifting  to  and  fro, 
Whose  lowest  fathoms  muffle  round  with  night 

Remnants  of  long  ago. 

Yet — for  the  hidden  things  shall  be  revealed, 
Even  from  the  sea  dead  limbs  shall  start — 

A  time  may  come  when  this  sad  mere  shall  yield 
To  Nature's  change  or  Art : 

Then  they  that  pass  shall  wear  a  pensive  smile, 

To  see  amid  dry  ooze  and  stones 
Perchance  an  axe-head,  or  perchance  a  pile 

Of  unremembered  bones. 

L.  J.  G. 
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MALTA    AND    ITS    KNIGHTS. 


IT  is  a  strange  irony  of  fate 
which  has  made  the  English  — 
dubbed  by  the  first  Napoleon  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers — the  heirs 
of  the  haughty,  fastidious,  chivalric 
Hospitallers ;  and,  stranger  still, 
that  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
circumstances  which  led  to  this 
unlooked-for  result,  was  forged  by 
the  high-handed  enterprise  of  the 
great  Corsican  himself.  Never- 
theless, it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  we  are  indebted  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  religious  fanaticism 
which  tempered  the  stern  savagery 
of  the  middle  ages  for  the  posses- 
sion of  our  great  Mediterranean 
arsenal.  The  history  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Hospital  of  St  John  at  Jeru- 
salem is  the  history  of  one  of  our 
most  valuable  dependencies.  Many 
years  ago  General  Porter  contrib- 
uted to  our  literature  the  best 
and  most  readable  summary  of 
the  deeds  of  the  Order  in  a  book 
of  which  he  has  now  published  an 
enlarged  and  revised  edition,  with, 
we  may  hope,  a  prospect  of  a  wider 
popularity  in  this  age  of  extend- 
ed reading.  The  subject,  indeed, 
sparkles  with  many  facets  of  in- 
terest. The  medical  man  finds 
light  thrown  upon  the  early  his- 
tory of  hospitals ;  the  soldier  reads 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  which 
Walter  Scott  gratefully  records 
in  reference  to  his  early  studies 
of  the  Abbe  Yertot,  the  ani- 
mated narrative  of  the  sieges  of 
Rhodes  and  Malta,  the  greatest 
leaguers  of  their  respective  epochs ; 
and  the  politician  is  interested  in 
a  constitution  alien  to  any  other 
in  the  world's  history — the  auto- 


cratic authority  of  a  military  chief- 
tain, tempered  by  democratic  equal- 
ity of  the  convent.  Yet,  after  all, 
it  is  to  the  scene  of  the  zenith  of 
their  glory  and  the  decay  of  their 
spirit,  that  the  English  student  of 
the  history  of  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers will  ever  turn;  so  that 
they  are  in  our  minds,  as  in  popu- 
lar parlance,  less  chevaliers  of 
Jerusalem  or  of  Rhodes  than 
knights  of  Malta.  It  is  a  slight 
indication  of  this  substitution  of 
the  genius  loci  for  the  esprit  de 
corps,  that  General  Porter  in  his 
earlier  pages  appears  to  surrender 
a  point  which,  to  a  genuine  old 
miles  Hierosolymitanus,  would  have 
been  dearer  than  his  own  genealo- 
gical proofs,  describing  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  original  chef  lieu  of  the 
Order  at  Jerusalem  as  having  been 
to  St  John  the  Almoner,  against 
which  degradation  of  the  convent 
of  the  illustrious  Precursor  the 
learned  Paciaude,  in  the  work 
which  he  dedicated  under  Grand 
Master  Pinto  to  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  (in  1755),  protests  in  lengthy 
and  energetic  sentences,  striving  to 
show  that  it  was  a  fallacy,  hatched 
by  the  envy  of  the  Greeks.  Clearly, 
if  the  Almoner  appears  to  nine- 
teenth century  acumen  the  proper 
patron  for  an  Order  of  Hospital- 
lers, it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
altogether  disowned  by  the  frater- 
nity, and  the  Baptist  invested  with 
the  tradition  of  their  earliest  con- 
secration. In  St  John's  Church  at 
Yaletta,  in  addition  to  the  famous 
gift  of  Bajazet,  the  hand  of  the 
Baptist, — captured  by  the  Turks 
at  Constantinople,  whither  it  had 
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been  conveyed  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  after  he  had 
bribed  a  deacon  to  steal  it  from 
Ant  loch, — other  relics  hardly  less 
sacred  were  deposited,  of  which 
Paciaude  gives  representations. 
The  grand  possession,  the  actual 
ministrant  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Saviour,  in  a  case  richly  jewelled, 
was  seized  by  Buonaparte,  who, 
transferring  to  his  own  finger  the 
gem  which  sparkled  on  the  dead 
hand,  desired  the  case  to  be  taken 
on  board  the  Orient,  and  care- 
lessly observed  to  Hompesch,  "You 
may  keep  the  carrion,"  which  he 
did,  and  handed  the  relic  over  to 
the  Emperor  Paul  at  St  Peters- 
burg, where  it  still  shares  the 
reverence  of  devout  visitants,  with 
another  famous  relic  from  Malta — 
the  Icon  of  our  Lady  of  Philermos 
• — to  which,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
modern  ultramontanism,  the  Papal 
Order  of  St  John  seem  to  pay 
their  principal  regard,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  once  venerated 
patron  saint. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Or- 
der of  St  John  have  to  us  mainly 
a  national  interest  as  the  possess- 
ors of  Malta.  Had  they  settled 
at  Genoa,  where  the  merchant 
princes  were  most  anxious  to  at- 
tract them  —  where,  indeed,  was 
established  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing commanderies,  and  where, 
'in  a  chapel  of  the  cathedral  from 
which  the  female  sex  (as  sisters  of 
Her-  >dias's  daughter)  are  rigidly  ex- 
cluded, you  may  see  the  Byzantine 
casket  which  once  held  the  ashes 
of  tlie  Precursor;  or  had  they  re- 
man .ed  at  Syracuse,  where  they  re- 
pair* ;d  for  a  while  after  the  taking 
of  Ilhodes,  and  sculptured  Grand 
Master  d'Amboise's  arms  on  the 
wall  of  the  palazzo  now  used  as  a 
museum,— few  would  have  cared 
about  them,  except  an  antiquarian 
or  two ;  but  even  the  most  prosaic 
passenger  by  the  Peninsular  and 
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Oriental  line,  cannot  resist  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  builders  of  the 
stately  city,  at  the  foot  of  whose 
stupendous  ramparts  his  vessel  is 
anchored;  while  politicians  and 
ethnologists,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
respective  hobbies,  constantly  come 
across  the  legends  of  the  soldier- 
monks,  to  whose  halls,  docks,  and 
fortresses  we  have  succeeded.  A 
few  words  on  the  former  topic,  the 
city  of  Valetta,  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  As  seen  from  the  deck  of  an 
eastward-bound  steamer,  it  is  the 
modern  town  which  faces  the  an- 
chorage— for  the  P.  and  O.  ships 
go  into  the  Marsamuscetto  har- 
bour ;  and  in  the  days  of  the  great 
siege,  the  ridge  of  high  ground  on 
which  the  present  city,  built  by 
the  contributions  of  all  Christen- 
dom in  obedience  to  the  bull  of 
Pope  Pius  IV.,  stands,  was  a  rocky 
peninsula  with  a  solitary  fort  at 
the  extreme  end,  the  harbour's 
mouth,  the  fort  being  named  St 
Elmo  after  the  patron  of  mariners, 
— and  not  only  the  scene  of  incal- 
culable bravery  and  self-sacrifice 
during  the  siege,  but  interesting  as 
the  spot  to  which  Abercromby, 
while  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  with  a  prescience  of 
its  future,  desired  his  body  to  be 
transported  when  he  fell  in  the 
hour  of  victory  ^  The  town  which 
the  Turks  aimed  at  destroying 
stood  upon  the  two  central  prom- 
ontories of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
"grand  harbour,"  flanked  by  the 
French  creek  on  the  landward,  and 
the  bay  below  the  Naval  Hospital 
at  Bighi,  on  the  seaward  side;  while 
between  the  peninsulas  lies  the 
dockyard  creek,  at  that  time  con- 
taining the  slips  on  which  the  galleys 
were  laid  up,  protected  by  a  strong 
chain  drawn  across  the  mouth  of 
the  bay  between  the  castles  of  St 
Angelo  and  St  Michael.  The 
Turks,  after  the  fall  of  St  Elmo, 
brought  their  fleet  into  the  Marsa- 
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muscetto  harbour,  and  drawing 
some  ships  across  the  promontory  at 
the  landward  end,  below  Floriana, 
launched  them  on  the  upper  bay 
of  the  "  grand  harbour,"  and  thus 
completely  invested  the  two  strong- 
holds of  the  Order  by  sea;  while 
from  Corradino,  Zabbar,  Bighi, 
Ricasoli,  and  the  lower  St  Elmo, 
they  raked  the  fortifications  from 
the  land  by  a  nearly  complete 
circle  of  batteries.  The  traveller, 
viewing  the  scene  of  the  conflict 
from  the  height  above  (the  upper 
Barracca),  and  reading  that  the 
Turkish  army  numbered  forty 
thousand,  might  well  wonder  that 
they  did  not,  to  quote  Hushai  the 
Archite  (2  Samuel xvii.  13)  "bring 
ropes  to  that  city  and  draw  it  into 
the  water,  until  there  be  not  one 
small  stone  found  there."  And  so, 
indeed,  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic 
endurance  and  bravery  on  the  part 
of  the  knights,  they  would  have 
done,  but  for  the  ineradicable 
sloth  and  indiscipline  of  an  oriental 
force.  They  neglected  to  seize,  as 
they  could  at  first  readily  have 
done,  Citta  Yecchia,  the  capital 
of  the  island,  a  few  miles  inland ; 
from  whence  a  small  garrison  con- 
stantly harassed  their  rear  by  un- 
expected attacks,  one  of  which  at 
least  saved  the  besieged  by  creating 
a  diversion  at  the  very  moment 
when  their  storming-party  were  on 
the  point  of  success,  having  planted 
their  horsetail  standards  on  the 
summit  of  the  walls.  One  of  the 
most  graphic  and  interesting,  al- 
though little  known,  narratives  of 
the  events  of  the  great  siege,  was 
printed  at  Perugia  in  1567,  by  F. 
John  Anthony  Viperan,  who  had 
served  in  the  garrison  of  the 
capital.  His  chronicle  gives  us  to 
understand  how  imperfectly,  in 
spite  of  the  cordon  of  troops  and 
batteries,  the  Moslem  blockaded 
the  town.  Reinforcements  found 
their  way  to  St  Angelo  through  the 


Turkish  lines  ;  and  even  within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  termination  of 
the  siege,  an  emissary,  sent  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Sicily  to  report  upon  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Malta,  traversed 
the  enemy's  intrenchments,  be- 
tween dawn  and  sunrise,  with  a 
small  escort,  and  without  a  chal- 
lenge from  a  sentinel  or  an  inter- 
ruption from  a  patrol.  Indeed,  but 
for  the  jealousies  which  sundered 
the  councils  of  Christendom,  a 
more  frightful  calamity  than  that 
which  actually  befell  the  besiegers, 
might  have  been  their  portion. 
The  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  hampered 
by  the  prudent  and  grudging  in- 
structions of  his  master,  the  cold, 
calculating  Philip,  only  sent  as- 
sistance at  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
then  to  the  least  extent  compatible 
with  his  own  credit  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  force  detached.  Again 
the  Turkish  generals  by  land  and 
sea  blundered,  scuttled  to  their 
ships,  squabbled,  and  disembarked 
their  army  to  receive  a  more  crush- 
ing defeat,  and  Malta  was  saved. 

General  Porter's  account  of  this 
protracted  conflict  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  yet  afforded  of  the 
way  in  which  military  history 
ought  to  be  written.  Without 
technical  pedantry,  and  equally 
without  that  loose  exaggeration  of 
word-painting  which  passes  muster 
in  the  present  age  for  picturesque 
narrative,  he  sets  before  his  reader 
the  whole  detail  of  the  scene,  as 
from  day  to  day  increasingly  des- 
perate efforts  of  attack  and  defence 
were  made  by  either  side.  The 
gigantic  artillery  of  the  besiegers, 
pounded  with  huge  missiles  the 
friable  stone  of  which  the  ramparts 
were  composed  until  the  wall  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  mound  of  crum- 
bled dust,  up  which  the  Turkish 
levies  were  driven  sword  in  hand 
by  their  officers  and  janissaries,  to 
be  hewn  down  in  heaps  by  the 
well-armed  and  spirited  handful 
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of  defenders.  The  mines  and  the 
countermines,  with  the  subterran- 
ean combats  to  which  they  gave 
occasion — the  encounters  in  the 
water,  where  the  swimmers  of 
Dragut  strove  to  break  the  chain 
which  barred  the  port,  or  to  de- 
stroy the  palisade  which  fenced  the 
shore  of  Isolu  point — the  Greek 
fire  and  blazing  hoops  which  were 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  combat- 
ants,— all  are  placed  vividly  before 
us,  and  combine  to  make  a  picture 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  war. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
a  hope  that  this  chapter  at  least 
ma}-  find  a  place  in  the  collections 
of  English  classics  now  so  much 
in  vogue  for  educational  purposes, 
botli  as  an  example  of  the  decay- 
ing art  of  the  historical  chronicler, 
and  as  a  truthful  description  of  a 
great  event  in  the  world's  history. 
One  conspicuous  feature  of  this 
memorable  struggle  is  the  attitude 
of  the  native  population.  Arab  as 
they  clearly  are  by  origin,  they 
did  not  then,  nor  do  they  now, 
display  the  slightest  inclination  to 
support  or  amalgamate  with  any 
Mohammedan  race.  Their  Cathol- 
icism is  not  only  of  a  strict  type, 
but  seems  thoroughly  to  have  inter- 
pen*  itrated  their  national  character. 
A  recommendation  which  appeared 
in  the  'Times'  last  year,  that  the 
f  utu  re  gendarmerie  of  Egypt  might 
be  composed  of  Maltese,  is  a  sug- 
gestion which  may  very  possibly  be 
reverted  to ;  for  it  is  founded  upon 
their  peculiar  qualifications  as  a 
race  with  an  Eastern  language  and 
Western  sympathies.  The  knights 
also  gave  them  credit  for  being 
good  soldiers  if  well  led, — a  char- 
acter which  General  Porter,  from 
personal  observation,  and  from  the 
annuls  of  the  French  siege,  con- 
siders them  to  have  maintained. 
The  history  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion is  full  of  interest,  and  throws 
ligh'i  upon  more  than  one  vexed 


question  of  Maltese  government. 
The  rule  of  the  Grand  Masters, 
ever  oppressive  to  the  natives,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  become  positively 
odious.  Instead  of  being  the 
channel  through  which  a  large 
sum  of  foreign  money  was  distri- 
buted through  the  island,  the 
Order,  after  the  confiscation  of 
their  European  property,  had  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  all  manner  of 
devices  to  exact  from  the  Maltese 
the  means  of  maintaining  their 
various  public  establishments.  A 
significant  indication  of  the  shifts 
to  which  they  were  driven  may 
be  seen  in  the  public  museum  at 
Valetta,  where  a  large  collection 
of  matrices  and  dies  for  coins  are 
preserved  —  all  belonging  to  the 
three  last  Grand  Masters ;  who,  by 
issuing  new  silver  coins,  and  call- 
ing in  the  old,  debased  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and  utilised  much 
of  the  plate  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Langues,  and  the 
religious  foundations.  The  smoul- 
dering discontent  was  fostered  in 
masonic  lodges,  just  as  the  late 
intrigues  in  Egypt  caused  many 
initiations  into  French  and  Ital- 
ian Freemasonry  in  that  country. 
When  at  length  the  First  Consul 
appeared  before  Yaletta,  Hom- 
pesch,  the  Grand  Master,  found 
himself  deserted  and  betrayed  :  as 
his  apologist  justly  says,  De  Lisle 
Adam  lost  Rhodes  in  fair  fight, 
but  Hompesch  lost  Malta  without 
the  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow 
in  its  defence.  When  Napoleon 
entered  the  gigantic  lines,  ramparts 
and  ditches  hewn  by  the  labour  and 
cemented  with  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands of  Mohammedan  captives, 
he  turned  to  his  lieutenant  with 
the  remark,  "  It  was  well  we  had 
somebody  to  hand  us  the  keys  of 
such  a  stronghold."  He  is  reported 
to  have  contemplated  a  palace  at 
Bighi,  from  whence  he  should  rule 
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the  Eastern  and  Western  empires 
which  he  intended   to  form ;   but 
fate  called  him  to  pursue  his  des- 
tiny,   and    to   be   baffled    by   the 
"  dauntless    seaman,"    Sir    Sidney 
Smith,  on  the  spot  where  the  Order 
he  had   plundered  had  once   suc- 
cumbed to  the  Saracen.      A  con- 
temporary account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  gives  a  strong 
idea   of   their   appetite  for   spoil : 
not  only  were  the  more  precious 
metals  confiscated  wherever  they 
were  found,   but  even   statues  of 
bronze    were    haled     from     their 
pedestals  and  taken  on  board  the 
fleet.      Some    of    these   valuables 
were  retaken  by  the  English,  and 
either   restored   to   the   island   or 
disposed  of   to  prize  agents ;  but 
the  chief  part  were  sunk  in  Abou- 
kir  Bay.     At  length  the  patriotic 
irritation  of  the  Maltese,  who  saw 
too  late  how  grossly  they  had  been 
deceived   by   intriguing   agitators, 
came  to  a  climax  on  an  attempt 
to    rifle    the   cathedral    at    Citta 
Vecchia,  and  an  outbreak  ensued, 
so   general  and   formidable   as  to 
confine  the   French  to   the   forti- 
fications   of    Yaletta,    where    the 
natives,  with  only  intermittent  as- 
sistance from  England,  reinforced 
by    some    Portuguese    ships    and 
Neapolitan    regiments,    blockaded 
them   for   more   than    two   years, 
made  several   daring  attempts   to 
surprise  the  garrison,  and  finally 
compelled  them  to  surrender.     By 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens  it  was  pro- 
posed to  revive  the  Order  of  St 
John  as  possessors  of  the  island; 
but  the  natives  strongly  opposed 
such  a  project,  and  in  1814  they 
succeeded   in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  wish  to  have  their  country 
handed  over  to  Great  Britain  as 
one  of  her  dependencies. 

At  that  time  the  chief  rival  of 
Great  Britain  as  a  claimant  of 
Malta  was  Russia.  It  is  now 
Italy  and  France  who  cast  longing 


eyes  upon  it  as  a  post  of  vantage, 
and  do  their  best  to  intrigue  with 
every    discontented    party    there. 
That  there  are  such,  is,  unfortun- 
ately, not  to  be  denied ;  although  the 
natives  in  the  main  fully  recognise 
the  many  advantages  they  possess 
under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain, 
and  appreciate  the  ample  liberty 
they  enjoy  in  religion  and  usages. 
But  the  labouring  population  are 
too  numerous  for  the  soil ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  most  untiring  industry, 
and  of   an  enterprise  which  com- 
petes in  the  vegetable  markets  of 
Europe  with  much  larger  and  more 
fertile  lands,  they  are   constantly 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  famine, 
to  which  a  season  of  drought,  or 
an  invasion  of  refugees  from  some 
scene  of  disturbance  in  the  East, 
may  at  any  moment  unexpectedly 
consign    them.       Emigration   has 
been  suggested  as  a  remedy,  and 
is  so  far  resorted  to,  that  at  every 
seaport  on  the  adjacent  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  a  large  Maltese 
population    is    engaged    in    those 
petty   industries    for   which   such 
places  supply  a  field  ;  but  they  all 
cherish   an   idea   of   returning   to 
their  beloved  island ;  and  too  fre- 
quently  their   want    of    harmony 
with   the    Mussulman    population 
around  them  is  the  cause  at  any 
political   crisis   of   their   suffering 
outrage  or  expulsion.     Those  who 
have   ever  visited    that    singular 
subterranean   town,    the   Mander- 
aggio  in  Yaletta,  originally  scoop- 
ed out  to  form  a  dry  dock  in  the 
time    of    the    knights,    and    now 
crammed  with  alleys  to  which  the 
wynds  of  the  Cowgate  would  be 
considered  spacious,  must  wonder 
that  the  inhabitants  are  so  healthy 
and  contented.    It  was  this  pheno- 
menon, by  the  by,  which  inspired 
one  of  Mr  PlimsoU's  most  charac- 
teristic  effusions — a   pamphlet  in 
which,    in   the   spirit   of    the   old 
popular    dictum    that    Tenterden 
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steeple  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin 
Sands,  he  promulgated  the  asser- 
tion that  the  "bread  tax"  or  im- 
port duty  upon  corn  in  Malta  was 
the  cause  of  these  underground 
dwellings,  and  charged  upon  the 
English  Government  the  evil  of 
this  state  of  things.  This  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  mischievous  conse- 
quence of  hasty  and  ill-grounded 
assumptions.  The  corn -duty  in 
Malta  is  one  of  the  oldest  taxes  in 
existence  there,  and  its  abolition  has 
often  been  advocated  by  the  Eng- 
lish governors,  but  always  vetoed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
themselves ;  while  the  reason  which 
induces  the  boatmen  and  porters 
of  Yaletta  to  herd  in  the  Mander- 
aggio  is  the  necessity  of  living 
near  their  work,  obliging  them  to 
be  content  with  such  accommoda- 
tion as  can  be  found  in  a  walled 
town  incapable  of  extension.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  better 
remedy  than  emigration  would  be 
found  in  the  increase  of  the  Malt- 
ese contingent  of  the  British  army. 
If,  instead  of  a  few  hundred  artil- 
lery] nen,  we  had  a  strong  native  bri- 
gade constantly  on  foreign  service 
in  our  tropical  stations,  we  should 
gain  by  the  superior  adaptation  of 
the  men  to  conditions  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  Eng- 
lish soldiers  ;  while  the  congestion 
of  the  labour-market  in  the  island 
would  be  relieved,  and  the  sol- 
diers themselves  would  return  with 
habits  of  discipline  and  enlarged 
view?,  which  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  general  community.  This 
scheiae  would  likewise  furnish  a 
mod(  of  getting  at  a  class  who  are 
at  present  by  no  means  a  source 
of  pride  or  strength  either  to  the 
local  or  imperial  Government — the 
educ.-tted  young  men  of  the  middle 
rank  of  life,  equivalent  to  our 
clerk  3  and  shop  -  assistants.  Of 
these  a  large  number  every  year 
leave  the  public  seminaries  qual- 


ified for  medicine  or  law,  both 
which  professions  are  terribly  over- 
stocked in  the  island.  They  feel 
themselves  superior  to  mere  han- 
dicraft and  to  trade,  even  were 
an  opening  to  present  itself;  and 
they  simply  become  loafers  on  the 
pavements  and  in  the  cafes  of 
Valetta,  from  which,  after  a  while, 
they  cannot  make  up  their  minds 
to  tear  themselves,  even  when  of- 
fered positions  in  the  service  of 
the  English  Government  abroad. 
Quite  recently  two  young  men  of 
considerable  promise  in  their  pro- 
fession accepted  posts  under  the 
English  Government  in  foreign 
parts,  and  both,  before  the  period 
for  starting  arrived,  threw  up  their 
appointments. 

If,  however,  it  became  the  cus- 
tom for  their  social  superiors  to 
take  a  term  of  foreign  service, 
they  would  fall  into  the  same  habi- 
tude, and  gradually  be  brought  to 
look  forward  to  such  an  incident 
as  their  natural  career,  instead  of 
vegetating  in  a  confined  circle, 
exposed  to  the  fascinations  of 
intriguing  emissaries  of  foreign 
Powers,  or  restless  agitators  of 
patriotic  complexion.  Malta  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  become  the 
refuge  of  certain  British  subjects, 
who,  having  "  left  their  country  for 
their  country's  good,"  endeavour 
to  do  as  much  mischief  as  possible 
in  their  Adullam,  and  employ  the 
press  in  propounding  the  wildest 
theories  or  ventilating  the  pettiest 
grievances.  The  half  -  educated 
youth  of  Malta  (for  what  educa- 
tion is  complete  without  experi- 
ence of  the  world  1)  are  ready  vic- 
tims of  this  style  of  adventurer, 
and  adopt  the  jargon  of  the  Con- 
tinental Liberal  as  the  symbol  of 
their  enlightenment.  One  of  their 
greatest  bugbears  is  the  increase 
of  English  teaching  in  the  schools ; 
a  movement  for  which  the  late 
Governor  and  his  administrators 
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showed  themselves  most  laudably 
anxious.  At  present  the  official 
language,  where  English  is  not 
used,  is  not  Maltese  but  Ital- 
ian; and  this  foreign  tongue  be- 
comes, with  a  certain  class,  a  shib- 
boleth of  disaffection.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  also,  that  this  contract- 
ed view  is  fostered  by  many  of 
the  clergy,  who,  with  gross  in- 
gratitude, forget  that  they  enjoy 
privileges  and  immunities  under 
English  rule  which  in  France  or 
Italy  would  be  denied  them,  and 
persist  in  posing  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  true  Church,  offended 
by  the  very  presence  of  heretical 
interlopers.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Government  will 
steadily  persevere  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  English  language,  in 
spite  both  of  open  opposition  and 
covert  discouragement;  as  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  would 
not  only  strengthen  the  bond  with 
Great  Britain,  but,  by  encouraging 
visits  to  this  country  on  the  part 
of  Maltese,  improve  the  standards 
of  taste  and  intelligence  which  now 
prevail  among  the  latter. 

General  Porter's  book  does  not, 
of  course,  deal  to  any  great  ex- 
tent with  the  modern  condition  of 
Malta,  or  even  with  its  antiqua- 
rian aspect,  apart  from  the  period 
of  the  rule  of  the  Grand  Masters ; 
but  he  inferentially  adds  another 
to  the  many  testimonies  of  the 
value  of  the  historical  treasures 
for  which  England  has  made  her- 
self responsible,  by  her  acceptance 
of  the  position  once  occupied  by 
the  Order  of  St  John  in  Malta. 
That  these  traditions  and  relics 
are  in  some  danger  of  being  ne- 
glected is  only  too  true.  At  home, 
although  a  spasmodic  interest  in 
them  may  be  aroused  at  intervals 
by  travellers  like  Lady  Brassey, 
and  savants  like  Professor  Sayce, 
the  feeling  soon  subsides,  and  we 
are  content  with  a  few  specimens, 


deposited  in  our  own  museums  or 
arsenals,  and  leave  the  people  of 
Malta  to  do  very  much  as  they 
list  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
archaeological  treasures  which  are 
still  in  their  original  home  :  a  very 
unsatisfactory  mode  of  discharging 
our  responsibility. 

A  melancholy  spectacle  of  the 
little  regard  paid  to  literature 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  public  li- 
brary, rich  in  valuable  works  be- 
queathed by  eminent  members  of 
the  Order,  and  containing  like- 
wise a  good  modern  collection 
of  books  of  general  information, 
for  which  an  annual  allowance  is 
made  from  the  Government  esti- 
mates. The  chairs  in  the  great 
hall  are  occupied  by  urchins  of  ten 
or  twelve,  learning  their  lessons 
from  dog's-eared  primers,  or  amus- 
ing themselves  with  the  engrav- 
ings in  illustrated  newspapers, 
while  adults  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  You  are  in  search 
of  some  book,  and  learn  that  it 
has  disappeared,  or  receive  it  in 
the  form  of  a  crumbling  heap  of 
dusty  leaves,  tied  together  with 
packthread,  and  honeycombed  by 
the  ravages  of  the  Anobium  per- 
tinax  and  the  Acaris  eruditus,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  varieties  of 
the  insect  enemies  of  literature, 
which  were  described  in  an  article 
in  the  '  Academy '  about  two  years 
ago.  Should  you  desire  to  see  the 
museum  of  antiquities,  you  will  be 
ushered  into  a  series  of  dusky 
closets  in  the  rear  of  the  building, 
where  the  objects,  some  of  them 
unique  and  priceless,  are  huddled 
together  without  arrangement  or 
catalogue.  This  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  result  of  the  foolish  parsi- 
mony of  the  English  Government, 
who  for  many  years  provided  a 
perfectly  inadequate  staff  of  cus- 
todians ;  but  it  is  now  in  no  small 
measure  the  vis  inertice  which  op- 
poses suggestions  of  improvement 
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made  by  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, even  when  originated  and 
supported  by  native  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  culture  and  standing. 
The  most  practical  of  all  these 
proposals  was  to  procure  the  ser- 
vices of  one  of  the  higher  officials 
of  Lhe  British  Museum  to  reorga- 
nise the  whole  collection,  which 
might  easily  be  done  in  the  hand- 
some building  where  it  is  at  pres- 
ent located,  were  the  best  use 
made  of  the  numerous  apartments 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment;  but  the  cry  of  the  Colonial 
Office  for  economy  knocked  the 
scheme  on  the  head.  Sir  Penrose 
Julyan,  in  fact,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, did  the  island  a  serious 
injury  when  he  made  his  report 
upon  her  finances;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  had  his  recommen- 
dations been  thoroughly  carried 
out,  irreparable  injury  would  have 
been  inflicted  upon  many  of  those 
remains  of  historical  grandeur, 
which  so  ancient  and  wealthy  a 
country  as  England  should  not 
hesitate  to  preserve  in  their  in- 


tegrity, even  at  some  cost  to  the 
national  exchequer. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  world 
so  varied  in  antiquarian  interest 
as  Malta.  The  gigantic  Phoenician 
temples,  in  size,  number,  and  state 
of  preservation  unequalled  else- 
where ;  the  Roman  villas  and 
tombs ;  the  early  Christian  crypts 
and  catacombs ;  the  fragments  of 
the  work  of  Norman  builders  dur- 
ing the  Sicilian  occupation;  and 
the  gorgeous  and  lavish  splendour 
in  carving,  painting,  tapestry,  and 
other  adornments  with  which  the 
knights  decorated  churches,  pal- 
aces, and  even  hospitals,  alto- 
gether make  up  a  panorama  of 
the  world's  architectural  progress 
and  decline.  That  England  should 
add  to  these  grand  features  is  per- 
haps hardly  to  be  expected;  but 
we  may  hope  that  the  New  Zea- 
lander  of  the  future,  on  his  way 
to  view  the  ruins  of  London 
Bridge,  will  not  find  every  trace 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta  obliterat- 
ed in  their  ancient  stronghold  by 
British  utilitarianism. 
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A    QUARTETTE    OF    ITALIAN    NOVELISTS. 


IT  is  a  favourite  complaint  in 
this  country,  a  complaint  which 
has  assumed  almost  the  shape  of 
an  axiom,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  modern  Italian  litera- 
ture ;  and  since  for  some  years  past 
the  study  of  that  liquid  language 
has  grown  unfashionable,  for  rea- 
sons only  known  to  the  fickle 
goddess  of  fashion,  no  contradic- 
tions have  been  put  forth  against 
a  dictum  that  is  both  narrow-mind- 
ed and  erroneous.  For  while  we 
who  in  this  country  still  learn  the 
language  of  the 

"  bel  paese  dove  II  si  suona," 

are  set  to  cut  our  linguistic  teeth 
upon  the  classics,  Petrarch,  Dante, 
Ariosto ;  or  are  supplied,  in  the 
shape  of  lighter  literature,  with  the 
equally  classic  romances  of  Man- 
zoni,  D'Azeglio,  Grossi, — there  has 
arisen  with  the  unity  of  Italy,  and 
the  new  hope,  power,  strength,  that 
legitimate  freedom  and  emancipa- 
tion from  the  hateful  Austrian 
yoke  has  given  to  the  Italians,  a 
virile  and  vigorous  new  school  of 
writers,  poets,  dramatists,  critics, 
novelists,  whose  very  names  are 
unknown  in  our  country.  It  is 
therefore  high  time  that  we  revised 
our  views ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
propose  to  introduce  our  readers 
to  four  novelists,  who  are,  each  in 
his  sphere,  the  leading  writers  of 
modern  Italy. 

In  making  our  selection,  we  have 
chiefly  sought  to  find  a  representa- 
tive of  every  school.  From  our 
dealing  only  with  these  four  it  must 
by  no  means  be  inferred  that  mod- 
ern Italy  does  not  own  other  writ- 
ers as  excellent  in  their  way.  Such 
a  supposition  would  do  great  injus- 
tice to  authors  like  Barrili,  the 
prolific,  the  easy,  amiable,  versatile 


raconteur,  who  spins  forth  roman- 
ces treating  of  the  prehistoric 
lake-dweller  and  the  gilded  youth 
of  modern  Genoa,  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  and  Roman  drawing-rooms  ; 
to  Enrico  Castelnuovo,  the  graceful 
writer  of  short  humorous  scenes 
from  everyday  life;  to  Capuaiia, 
the  unflinching,  powerful,  at  times 
even  brutal  realist ;  to  De  Amicis, 
the  traveller,  the  laudator  of  mili- 
tary life  and  the  virtues  of  the 
house  of  Savoy ;  to  Rovetta, 
whose  '  Mater  Dolorosa,'  a  tale 
of  modern  life,  has  secured  him 
at  one  bound  a  foremost  place ; 
to  Camillo  Boito,  with  his  short 
strong  studies  that  blend  modern 
realism  with  bygone  romanticism  ; 
to  Caccianiga,  the  writer  of  tend- 
ency romances  that  protest  against 
the  current  Radical  inclination  in 
Italian  politics;  to  D'Anmmzio,  the 
hot-passioned  Neapolitan;  to  De 
Zerbi,  to  Petruccelli  della  Gattina, 
to  De  Renzis,  and  others  too  many 
to  enumerate.  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  ladies  who  are  taking  so  honour- 
able a  place  in  current  literature, 
where,  beside  the  two  of  whom  we 
shall  speak,  G.  Pierantonio  Man- 
cini,  Bruno  Sperani,  Emma  Per- 
odi,  Ida  Baccini,  have  made  their 
mark. 

The  reason  why  novel-writing, 
in  the  modern  sense,  has  been 
later  to  blossom  in  Italy  than  in 
other  cultured  European  States, 
must  be  sought  in  yet  one  other 
cause  beside  the  political,  and 
that  is,  the  nature  of  the  Ital- 
ian written  language,  which  was 
not  that  spoken  of  the  people, 
and  was  therefore  ill  adapted  as 
a  vehicle  in  which  to  convey  a 
record  of  their  doings.  It  is,  in- 
deed, only  quite  recently,  with  the 
unity  of  Italy,  the  introduction 
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of  compulsory  education,  and  uni- 
versal military  service,  that  Ital- 
ian— i.e.)  Tuscan — is  being  learned 
and  spoken  throughout  the  penin- 
sula.    Until   then  each  province, 
almost  each  town,  had  its  own  dia- 
lect, which  in  some  cases  so  nearly 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  lan- 
guage that  the  speaker  of  Zanese 
—  that   is   to  say,   Genoese,  with 
its  Arab  and  Spanish  affinities — 
would  not  understand  the  speaker 
of,  say,  Sardinian,  the  nearest  sur- 
vive! to  ancient  Latin  yet  spoken 
on   the  globe.     To  this  day  it  is 
only   in   Tuscany  that   Italian   is 
the  common  speech.    For  the  ben- 
efit of  the  stranger  or  visitor  from 
other  parts  of  Italy,  the  inmates 
of  2,  city  will  speak  Italian;  but 
it  often  comes  with  difficulty  from 
their    lips,    and   when   left    alone 
the}    relapse    into    their    familiar 
native   dialect.      The   final   disap- 
pearance of  this  peculiarity  is  of 
course   a  mere   question  of   time, 
probably   of   but   one   generation. 
Still  the  novelist  has  had  to  reckon 
with    this    factor,    and    has   been 
hampered   by  it.     If   not  born  a 
Tuscan,    he    often    himself    com- 
manded the  Italian  language  with 
difficulty;  and  hence  has  arisen  a 
certnin  stiffness  and  angularity  of 
sty Ls  peculiarly  fatal  when  it  ap- 
pears in  fictitious  literature,  whose 
mechanism,    so    to    speak,    should 
above   all    run  smoothly  and  im- 
percoptibly.       A    leading   Italian 
autl:or  told  a  friend  of  ours  that 
to  tliis  day  he  never  ventures  to 
writ  3  a  page  without  turning  to  his 
'Fanfani'  (the  Italian  Stormonth) 
to  s<  e  if  he  may  use  a  word  or  not. 
Now  Fanfani,  no  doubt,  is  some- 
what:  of   a   purist,   and   the  very 
newost    contemporary   writers    of 
Italy  refer  to  him   but  little,   to 
judge  from  the  Gallicisms  and  ne- 
ologisms they  permit   themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
well  if  they  remembered  that  here, 


as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  middle  path ; 
and  that  if  the  diction  sanctioned 
by  the  Crusca,  with  its  academic 
niceties,  wanted  flexibility,  and 
made  the  language  one  which  it 
was  hard  for  a  novelist  to  handle 
and  mould  to  his  requirements, 
the  laxity  and  liberties  they  per- 
mit themselves  with  the  ancient 
and  classic  tongue  of  the  penin- 
sula are  yet  more  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  will,  unless  a  proper 
check  is  imposed,  end  in  effacing 
some  of  its  finest  characteristics. 
It  was  Manzoni,  himself  a  Lom- 
bard, who,  among  moderns,  first 
used  the  Tuscan  language  in 
which  to  clothe  his  romance ;  and 
to  this  circumstance,  as  much  as 
to  its  excellence,  the  sensation  it 
created,  the  fame  it  preserves,  is 
due.  Its  publication  marks  an 
epoch.  The  spoken  language  was 
here  first  employed  in  written  form ; 
it  was  demonstrated,  and  interest- 
ingly, attractively  demonstrated, 
that  printed  language  need  not 
necessarily  walk  upon  stilts,  a  form 
of  progression  peculiarly  ill  adapted 
to  fiction  that  deals  with  men  and 
women  as  they  live  and  move  in 
daily  life,  not  men  and  women  pow- 
dered, painted,  and  "  made  up  "  for 
masquerading. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  pressing 
reality  of  political  events  that 
recalled  the  Italian  writers  from 
the  arena  of  past  ages  to  the 
events  of  our  own  day;  and 
for  some  time  they  were  more 
anxious  to  arouse  high-souled  and 
patriotic  sentiments  than  to  write 
for  the  sake  of  pure  literature.  As 
the  political  horizon  lightened,  the 
novelists  found  themselves  uncer- 
tain whither  to  turn  for  example, 
and  whence  to  choose  their  themes. 
Some  looked  to  France  for  models, 
others  to  England,  some  to  both ; 
and  among  those  who  did  the  latter 
was  Salvatore  Farina,  at  this  day 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  the  head 
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of  living  Italian  novelists — a  writer 
who  may  be  regarded  as  a  lineal  de- 
scendant in  Apollo  from  Maiizoni, 
and  who  has  bridged  the  cleft 
'twixt  the  old  school  and  the  new. 
Farina  does  not  do  homage  to  any 
of  the  fashionable  tendencies ;  he  is 
neither  a  realist  nor  a  sensational- 
ist; he  does  not  desire  to  be  cramped 
by  the  limits  of  any  school.  His 
sphere  of  observation  is  the  quiet 
uneventful  life  of  average  mortals : 
no  impossible  heroes  and  heroines 
his ;  no  sensations,  no  startling  ad- 
ventures or  complications,  are  found 
in  his  dramas.  Everyday  life  is 
the  material  with  which  he  rears 
his  edifices — the  home,  the  family, 
his  domain.  Humdrum  some  would 
perhaps  disdainfully  call  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  he  loves  to 
move,  and  wherein  he  is  at  his 
best;  but  from  these  humdrum 
materials  he  extracts  poetry,  and 
it  is  the  very  charm  of  his  works 
that  he  thus  appeals  to  all  man- 
kind ;  for  when  everything  is  said 
and  done,  most  of  our  lives  are  hum- 
drum, and  the  grande  passion,  the 
terrible  incidents  beloved  of  the 
romantic  school  of  novelists  are  so 
rare  as  to  be  false  to  real  life.  That 
Farina  makes  us  see  the  poetical 
side  of  everyday  existence  is  his 
grand  merit,  his  talent.  Quiet 
domestic  love,  the  material  that 
makes  up  our  daily  life,  whose  ex- 
pression in  literature  is  as  new  as 
it  is  difficult,  is  his  best  inspira- 
tion ;  the  painting  of  a  love  so 
different  from  that  sung  by  Dante 
-and  Petrarch,  so  different  from 
that  wild  motiveless  infatuation  of 
the  French  romanticists,  or  of  our 
English  Broughton  school.  Farina's 
literary  and  individual  physiogno- 
my must  be  studied  in  his  domestic 
novels,  where  author  and  writer 
will  be  found  identical.  The  reason 
for  this  can  be  discovered  in  the 
very  simple  course  of  his  own  ex- 
istence. He  himself  says — "My 


artistic  life  and  my  domestic  life 
fuse  themselves  one  with  another." 
Born  at  Sorso  (January  10, 1846), 
in  Sardinia,  he  was  educated  for  the 
law.  On  attaining  his  degree  he  mar- 
ried. "  Before  marrying,"  he  says, 
"  I  was  no  artist,  I  only  dreamed  of 
art.  Scarcely  married,  however,  I 
went  to  Milan,  '  cut '  my  law  books 
to  dedicate  myself  to  literature,  or 
rather  to  become  a  novelist.  Per- 
haps my  sole  merit  consists  in  this, 
that  I  only  desired  to  be  a  novelist 
and  a  father,  nothing  more."  This 
marriage,  with  a  widow  some  years 
his  senior,  brought  the  sunshine  of 
domestic  happiness  into  the  young 
man's  life,  ere  ever  he  could  have 
suffered  from  its  lack,  and  thus 
prevented  him  from  unworthy 
squandering  of  his  freshest  feel- 
ings. His  wife,  who  was  to  him, 
in  his  own  words,  "  inspiratrice, 
friend,  sister,  mother,  all,"  was 
taken  from  him  two  years  ago,  and 
since  her  death  Farina's  pen  has 
been  idle.  He  will  resume  it,  no 
doubt,  but  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  entered  a  new  groove. 
It  is  not  sorrow  and  sickness  only 
that  keeps  him  silent  just  now,  it 
is  also  perplexity  at  the  direction 
literature  has  quite  recently  taken 
in  Italy.  In  a  letter  on  this  theme 
he  writes  to  us  : — 

"  To-day  there  is  en  vogue  the  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  of  sensuous  sensation  in 
all  art,  and  literature  gives  the  tone.  It 
will  pass,  let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
all  those  who  besides  colour  see  form, 
who  besides  sensuous  sensation  enjoy 
sentiment,  who  adore  beautiful  truth 
more  than  truths  crude  and  rude. 
Truth  is  one  of  the  conquests  of 
modern  art,  and  it  is  well;  but  we 
must  not  interpret  this  conception 
alia  diavola,  as  it  is  done  to-day  in 
order  to  deny  salvation  to  so  many 
good  and  lovely  things  that  have  the 
sole  defect  of  not  being  within  the 
reach  of  the  comprehension  of  the 
vulgar." 

His  artistic   Credo,   he  says  is, 
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"  I  have  seen  the  ugly,  and  am 
enamoured  of  the  beautiful."  His 
tolerant  scepticism,  or  a  melancholy 
temperament,  and  not  optimism, 
is,  according  to  himself,  the  cause 
of  his  disinclination  to  search  the 
soul  of  the  wicked.  Wickedness 
has  no  attraction  for  him,  and  he 
flees  from  it  even  in  his  books. 
Nor  do  the  bad  seem  to  him  as 
artistic  as  the  good,  and  still  less 
so  than  the  weak. 

"  I  certainly  avoid  them,"  he  owns, 
"and  this  because  a  person  must  live 
wit!  i  me  for  months  and  months,  so  to 
speak,  day  and  night,  before  I  can 
tako  him  for  a  type  of  a  novel.  .  .  . 
I  admit  that  in  the  balance  of  hu- 
manity wickedness  may  perhaps  pre- 
ponderate ;  but  never  mind,  the  good 
is  there  too,  and  is  just  as  true  as  the 
bad,  and  artistically  its  equal.  And 
there  is  something  even  better,  and 
that  is  to  seek  the  good  in  this  bad ; 
and  that  is  my  favourite  occupation,  to 
go  in  quest  of  a  human  soul." 

We  have  quoted  so  largely  from 
the  writer's  own  words  because, 
with  the  sure  self-criticism  of  the 
true  artist,  he  has  better  and  more 
succinctly  than  we  could,  sketched 
the  amiable  personality  of  himself 
and  his  works.  Equally  just  is  his 
resnme  of  his  books. 

"I  began  my  career"  (1869),  he 
says,  "with  a  very  mediocre  novel, 
'Due  Amori,'  followed  by  one  that 
was  not  worth  more,  *  Un  Segreto.' 
[Of  these  he  has  never  permitted  a 
rep] int.]  Then  followed  a  romance, 
in  which,  according  to  my  opinion, 
and  also  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  critics,  there  was  a  warm  descrip- 
tion of  the  human  heart,  '  II  Eomanzo 
d'un  Vedovo.'  But  my  first  true  suc- 
cess was  achieved  by  'II  Tesoro  di 
Doi  nina,'  and  this  was  followed  by 
othc.rs,  written  with  ever-increasing 
security  of  touch." 

The  fact  was,  that  these  earliest 
stories  were  written  in  Farina's 
first  style — a  style  he  happily  soon 
abandoned.  The  artist  had  not 


yet  found  his  own  groove,  and  was 
attempting  to  walk  in  those  traced 
by  the  French  Bohemian  school — • 
grooves  totally  unsuited  to  his  na- 
ture and  mode  of  regarding  life. 
Stories  dealing  with  illicit  love, 
with  shipwrecked  happiness  owing 
to  the  fascinations  of  those  sirens 
rarely  found  outside  the  covers  of 
a  book,  ill  suited  his  genius ;  and 
Farina  well  understood  the  limits 
of  his  capacities  when  he  ceased 
depicting  such  wretched  person- 
ages as  Castelli  the  widower,  and 
Signora  Albruzzi  the  enchantress. 
The  only  character  that  has  a  true 
ring  is  that  of  Letitia,  the  injured 
wife,  a  noble,  congenial  figure. 

In  'Tesoro  di  Donnina'  (1873), 
Farina  strikes  his  own  keynote, 
and  proves  that  the  glad  rather 
than  the  shady  sides  of  human 
life  are  best  suited  to  his  pencil. 
Here  we  find  the  encomium  of  pure 
family  life  that  distinguishes  him, 
the  high  ethical  standard  that 
never  defeats  its  purpose  by  as- 
suming a  didactic  garb.  The  book 
earned  for  Farina  the  title  of  an 
Italian  Dickens,  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate designations  that  cling 
to  a  man,  and  are  so  apt  to  mis- 
lead. Not  but  what  the  name  in 
itself  is  honourable;  but  it  is  a 
cheap  form  of  criticism  to  call 
every  humorist  a  Dickens,  and  in 
the  case  of  these  two  men  the 
nature  of  the  humour  is  most  di- 
verse. It  only  has  this  common 
ground  that  in  both  cases  it  springs 
from  a  large  warm  heart  that  loves 
its  fellow-men ;  but  while  Dickens 
dwells  on  the  darker,  sterner  side 
of  humanity,  or  falls  into  carica- 
ture when  he  deals  with  the  simple- 
natured  good,  the  Italian  skims 
the  surface  more  lightly  and  grace- 
fully, and  with  his  inborn  native 
sense  of  beauty  and  form  avoids 
contrasts  that  are  too  sharp,  faults 
of  taste  that  spring  from  those 
roistering  animal  spirits  that  are 
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peculiar  to  a  Northerner.  In  the 
same  manner  that  reflection  in  an 
Italian  does  not  extinguish  naivete 
or  sink  into  melancholy,  so  humour 
does  not  degenerate  into  horse-play 
or  exaggeration.  The  nature  of 
Farina's  humour  is  subtle  and  deli- 
cate. He  can  be  ironical,  too,  but 
his  irony  is  never  scathing.  The 
background  of  'Tesoro  di  Donni- 
na  '  is  certainly  somewhat  sombre, 
for  the  scene  of  action  is  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  it  is  here  the  hero 
and  heroine  meet  and  seal  their 
loves.  The  style  is  still  a  little 
stiff;  there  are  crudities  of  expres- 
sion, and  too  many  minor  incidents 
to  be  artistically  complete. 

But  in  '  Amore  Bendato '  the  fin- 
ished artist  steps  forth.  It  is  a 
charming  story,  reflecting  all  the 
author's  deepest  qualities — a  very 
masterpiece  of  heart-analysis.  It 
treats  of  a  young  couple  that  can- 
not find  the  right  domestic  groove. 
Leonardo  has  married  because  it 
is  the  proper  thing  for  a  wealthy 
man,  and  he  likes  his  little  wife 
well  enough,  but  he  cannot  for  her 
sake  renounce  all  his  easy  bachelor 
ways,  his  clubs,  his  meetings  with 
male  friends.  Ernesta,  who  has 
a  deeper  nature,  longs  to  be  more 
to  him  than  a  toy,  and  fails  to 
find  contentment  in  her  empty 
luxurious  house.  They  separate: 
he  travels,  she  stays  at  home,  and 
a  would-be  comforter  soon  turns 
up  in  the  form  of  the  family  doc- 
tor, Leonardo's  friend.  Here  would 
be  the  moment  for  the  ordinary 
French  or  Italian  novelist  to  in- 
troduce an  incident  after  the 
vulgar  hackneyed  type.  Not  so 
with  Farina.  Ernesta  listens  with 
indifferent  curiosity  to  Agenore's 
materialistic  and  easy-going  views 
of  existence;  and  though  he  has 
laid  a  careful  plan  of  battle  to 
entrap  the  love -thirsting  woman, 
she  in  no  wise  plays  into  his 
hands,  though  there  is  danger 


that,  from  sheer  desceuvrement,  she 
may  yield.  Things  are  at  this 
point  when  Leonardo,  whose  eye- 
sight has  suffered  from  the  begin- 
ning, suddenly  returns  home  stone- 
blind.  Ernesta  at  once  remembers 
her  duties;  she  tends  him  with 
wifely  devotion ;  and  during  his 
long  illness  and  ultimate  recovery 
of  sight,  love,  nearly  extinct  in 
her  breast,  scarcely  awakened  in 
his,  comes  to  full  bloom  and  blos- 
som. With  regained  vision,  Leo- 
nardo takes  a  new  view  of  life 
and  its  duties ;  and  we  know  that 
henceforth  they  will  be  a  happy 
couple.  Very  delicately  is  the 
history  of  this  revival  of  love  un- 
rolled before  our  eyes :  her  mere 
submission  to  duty  in  the  first 
instance,  then  her  gradual  dis- 
covery that  existence  has  now  a 
purpose — she  must  be  his  eyes, 
his  support,  his  world — then  the 
joy  that  the  discovery  gives  her, — 
all  this  before  an  operation  has  re- 
stored the  hope  of  renewed  vision. 
On  his  part,  there  is  a  timidity 
towards  his  fair  young  wife, — a 
sense  of  undeservedness  of  her 
favours,  a  fear  lest  his  new  sense 
of  leaning  upon  her,  his  desire  to 
have  her  about  him,  be  merely 
an  expression  of  his  egotism  that 
now  needs  such  a  devoted  nurse. 
Subtly  and  skilfully  Agenore  is 
made  to  act  the  part  of  Cupid's 
agent  both  on  husband  and  wife ; 
and  with  delicious  irony  he  is 
happily  released  out  of  the  crook- 
ed position  into  which  he  has  put 
himself,  by  a  betrothal,  thanks  to 
Ernesta's  feminine  wiles,  to  one 
of  her  cousins  who  has  long  sighed 
after  the  doctor  as  a  spouse.  Er- 
nesta chooses  to  pretend  that  all 
his  wooing  of  her  has  been  vicari- 
ous, and  so  the  whole  concludes 
merrily  and  without  an  inharmoni- 
ous note.  The  book  is  delicate  in 
idea  and  treatment,  and  is  a  gem 
of  the  first  water.  It  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  four  short  stories  col- 
lected in  a  volume,  of  which  'La 
Famiglia  del  Signor  Onorato '  gives 
a  picture  of  family  happiness, 
though  the  happiness  here  is  one 
whose  poetic  charm  lies  in  resigna- 
tion. A  brother  and  sister  make 
to  themselves  a  family  that  has 
not  come  to  them  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  the  care  of  orphaned  chil- 
dren. "  Fante  di  Picche  "  shows  us 
a  light-natured  lad,  whom  a  true 
lovo  saves  from  gambling  destruc- 
tion. It  is  a  delicate  psycho- 
logical humoresque,  containing 
some  delicious  figures,  such  as 
Uncle  Martin,  the  youth's  guard- 
ian and  preserver.  "  Una  sepa- 
razione  di  letto  e  di  mensa"  is  a 
tenderly  treated  psychological  pro- 
blem,— an  old  couple  of  fifty-five 
years'  standing,  who  have  shared 
joy  and  sorrow  together,  and  yet 
often  fall  out  so  seriously  that 
they  vow  to  separate.  Of  course 
they  are  always  reconciled  again, 
— at  last  by  a  young  couple,  who 
thus  find  their  own  happiness ; 
and  in  the  end,  when  she  dies,  he 
cannot  outlive  his  grief,  and  a  few 
hours  after  they  find  him  dead, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face  that 
seemed  to  say,  "Even  death  has 
not  been  able  to  separate  us."  Fa- 
rina is  never  happier  than  in  these 
little  genre  pictures,  taken  from 
common  life,  which  by  his  amiable 
humour,  his  inclination  to  look  at 
the  bright  side,  his  rich  faith  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  good,  he 
lifts  into  an  ideal  sphere.  Sketched 
with  a  light  hand,  and  full  of 
happy  touches,  is  also  the  hu- 
moresque "Fra  le  corde  d'un  Con- 
trabasso,"  a  character-study  of  the 
various  manifestations  of  the  great 
passion,  to  which  we  must  all  suc- 
cumb, as  it  shows  itself  in  the  love 
of  a  father  and  two  sons,  one  a 
grown  man,  the  other  a  cub,  to  a 
bewitching  young  girl,  who  has 
lost  her  heart  to  the  elder  son, 


who,  in  his  turn,  is  so  absorbed  in 
music,  that  at  first  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  his  feelings. 

We  must  not  linger  over  these 
shorter  tales,  and  can  only  mention 
"  II  Signor  lo,"  a  masterly  sketch, 
showing  how  egotism  must  be  van- 
quished ere  true  happiness  can 
be  found ;  "  Un  Tiranno  ai  bagni 
di  Mare,"  and  "  Delia  Spuma  del 
Mare, "a  story  of  artistic  life — three 
touching,  graceful,  airy  sketches, 
which,  under  a  light  surface,  cover 
the  very  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  though  the  hero  of  the  latter 
is  no  one  more  mighty  than  "  the 
celebrated  Bartolomeo  Profumo," 
who  deems  himself  an  artist,  be- 
cause many  a  time  at  the  Scala  in 
Milan  he  has  played  the  part  of 
first  wave  in  the  representation  of 
an  agitated  sea.  Though,  with 
one  exception,  Farina  is  at  his 
happiest  in  these  shorter  tales,  we 
must  speak  of  his  longer  and 
more  ambititious  works.  Of  these, 
'  Capelli  Biondi '  belongs  to  the 
vicious  French  school,  and  requires 
no  comment;  but  in  'Ora  Nas- 
costo,'  a  transcript  from  middle- 
class  Italian  life,  he  is  upon  his 
own  ground.  The  story  in  itself 
is  nothing,  the  working  out  of  the 
characters  is  everything,  and  gives 
Farina's  brain  and  tender  heart  full 
play  to  develop  all  their  gentle- 
ness. His  genial  humour  would 
almost  run  riot  in  this  novel  if  the 
Southerner's  fine  native  taste  did 
not  hold  it  in  check.  In  '  Amore 
ha  cent'occhi,'  the  author's  longest 
work,  there  is  the  same  love  for 
humanity,  the  same  sympathetic 
desire  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
gold  that  is  buried,  often  deeply 
buried,  in  every  human  breast. 
The  scene  in  this  case  is  laid  in 
Farina's  native  isle,  and  gives  him 
opportunity  to  paint  customs  that 
strike  us  as  quite  Homeric  in  their 
na'ive  simplicity.  But  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  work  fails  artistically ; 
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it  is  somewhat  disjointed — now  too 
prolix,  now  too  concise. 

In  truth,  Farina,  when  he  ven- 
tures on  longer  works,  is  riot  at  his 
best.  His  scaffolding  is  indifferent- 
ly constructed  and  proportioned, 
works  a  longue  haleine  seem  ill-suit- 
ed to  his  genius.  And  this  reproach, 
curiously  enough,  touches  most  of 
the  modern  Italian  writers,  who 
are  excellent  in  short  sketches  and 
tales.  Perhaps  the  reason  lies  in 
the  fact  that  feuilleton  literature  is 
chiefly  required  from  them,  and 
hence  they  have  learnt  to  tell  tales, 
as  it  were  by  lightning,  but  under- 
stand less  well  the  art  of  slowly 
developing  their  characters  and 
situations.  In  little  literary  genre 
pictures  of  daily  life  they  are  cer- 
tainly at  this  moment  without 
rivals ;  and  we  in  England  could 
learn  much  from  them,  for  with 
us  short  tales  are  not  our  strong 
point.  Farina's  masterpiece,  '  Mio 
Figlio,'  though  a  long  work,  is  in 
reality  a  cycle  of  novelettes,  all 
dealing  with  the  same  family,  but 
each  sketch  complete  in  itself. 
Farina  has  never  surpassed  this 
book,  and  it  seems  to  us  unlikely 
that  he  will  do  so.  All  the  best 
elements  of  his  amiable  muse  are 
united  here  —  his  light  -hearted 
philosophy,  his  wholesome  emotion, 
his  fine  observation.  It  is  a  prose 
poem  of  family  life,  an  epic  of 
home  joys  and  loves,  a  series  of 
tableaux  vivants  taken  au  vif  from 
the  domestic  hearth.  In  a  series 
of  nine  sketches  the  lawyer  Placide, 
in  whom  we  may  recognise  many 
little  traits  of  resemblance  with 
the  author,  relates  the  history  of 
his  son,  from  before  his  birth  to 
his  marriage.  Each  story  contains 
a  finished  picture  of  a  particular 
stage  of  family  life,  and  as  a  whole 
they  enclose  the  entire  compass  of 
an  ordinary  human  life  reflected  in 
the  fortunes  of  one  family.  Written 
from  the  heart,  it  appeals  to  the 


heart,  and  its  very  simplicity  and 
everyday  theme  lend  it  a  typical 
character.  We  regret  that  exigen- 
cies of  space  prevent  us  from  quot- 
ing a  few  scenes  from  this  work, 
which,  we  fear,  can  never  be  trans- 
lated into  English, — for  one  reason, 
because  its  naive,  innocent,  child- 
like outspokenness — an  outspoken- 
ness characteristically  Italian,  that 
thinks  and  means  no  harm — is  for- 
eign to  our  mode  of  thought,  and 
would  be  misinterpreted  here ;  and 
for  another,  because  its  charm  of 
language — suave,  caressing,  musi- 
cal, at  times  almost  rythmical — 
would  entirely  evaporate  in  trans- 
lation into  our  incognate  speech. 

Idealist  and  Puritan,  so  some 
of  his  critics  sum  up  Farina,  and 
especially  those  who  contrast  him 
with  his  great  Sicilian  contem- 
porary, Yerga,  a  naturalist  of  the 
first  water,  though  of  the  purest 
type, — one  who  does  not  grovel  in 
dirt  for  dirt's  own  sake,  but  who 
puts  down  accurately  what  he  sees 
before  him.  His  eyes  wear  no 
spectacles,  either  rose-coloured  or 
black.  He  is  an  artist  who  has 
struck  out  his  own  paths  in  lieu 
of  walking  in  those  of  others. 

But  we  must  hasten  at  once  to 
say  that  there  are  two  Vergas,  the 
one  as  conventional  and  trivial  as 
the  other  is  original  and  racy, — 
the  one  who  seeks  his  themes  in  the 
higher  social  classes,  with  whom 
he  has  clearly  no  sympathies,  and 
whom  he  only  seems  to  know  from 
the  corrupt  and  artificial  side ;  the 
other,  the  Sicilian,  who  knows  in- 
timately, loves  well,  his  compatriot 
peasants,  the  fishermen  that  ply 
their  precarious  trade  upon  its 
classic  shores.  Verga's  society 
novels  have  no  specifically  Italian 
character;  they  deal  with  those 
stock-in-trade  novelistic  puppets 
that  might  live  in  any  land  or 
clime ;  and  though  here  and  there 
the  master-hand  is  felt,  they  do 
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not  as  a  whole  rise  above  the 
average;  and  had  not  the  Sicil- 
ian author  awoke,  we  doubt  if  the 
world  in  general  would  ever  have 
cared  to  hear  of  Yerga.  We  will  at 
onc(!  dismiss  these  novels,  to  leave 
ourselves  space  for  the  more  worthy 
emanations  of  his  genius.  They 
are  named  respectively  '  Eros,' 
<E\a,'  'Tigre  Reale,'  *  II  Marito 
di  Elena,'  stories  of  ballet-dancers, 
forsaken  or  faithless  wives,  untrue 
or  deceived  husbands.  In  a  fine 
preface  to  *  Eva,'  Verga  appears 
to  anticipate  the  objections  that 
will  come  from  serious  critics. 

"  Do  not,"  he  writes,  "  condemn 
the  art  that  is  the  manifestation  of 
you]1  tastes.  The  enamoured  Greeks 
left  us  the  statue  of  Yenus  ;  we  shall 
leave  the  lithographed  cancan  on  our 
match-boxes.  Do  not  let  us  even  dis- 
cuss about  proportion :  art  then  was 
a  civilisation ;  to-day  it  is  not  only  a 
luxury,  but  the  luxury  of  the  idle. 
Civilisation  is  wellbeing ;  and  at  its 
foundation,  when  it  is  exclusive,  as 
to-day,  you  will  find  nothing  else,  if 
you  have  the  courage  and  truth  to  be 
logical,  but  material  enjoyment.  In 
all  the  seriousness  with  which  we  are 
invaded,  and  in  our  antipathy  for  all 
that  is  not  positive — let  us  put  there 
also  idle  art — there  is  at  last  nothing 
but  the  table  and  woman.  We  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  companies  and 
industrial  enterprises,  and  the  fever 
of  onjoyment  is  the  exuberance  of 
that  life.  Do  not  accuse  art,  whose 
only  fault  is  that  it  has  more  heart 
than  you,  and  that  it  weeps  for  you 
the  pains  of  your  pleasures.  Do  not 
preach  morality,  you  who  only  have 
enough  of  it  to  close  your  eyes  upon 
the  spectacle  of  the  miseries  you 
create, — you  who  marvel  that  others 
can  leave  their  hearts  and  honour 
where  you  only  leave  your  purse, — 
you  who  let  your  varnished  shoes 
creak  gaily  where  bitter  ebriety  plays 
the  fool,  or  where  groan  the  unknown 
pains  which  art  gathers  up  and  throws 
into  your  face." 

Yerga's  '  Apologia  '  is  eloquent 
and  true,  but  he  pleads  the  cause 


of  the  weak  and  miserable  far 
more  usefully  when  he  moves 
away  from  perfumed  boudoirs  and 
their  wearisomely  same  and  colour- 
less inmates,  and  takes  us  instead 
to  the  fields  and  mountains  of  the 
South,  striking  at  once  the  natu- 
ral note  here  lacking.  And  where 
could  a  writer  find  more  hidden 
treasures  than  amid  the  many  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  in  which,  from 
political  divisions,  speech  and  cus- 
toms have  developed  independent- 
ly ?  A  rich  harvest  lies  here  waiting 
to  be  gleaned,  and  it  is  the  merit 
of  modern  Italian  writers,  and  at 
their  head  Giovanni  Yerga,  that 
they  have  recognised  this,  and  are 
busy  garnering  their  treasures. 

Yerga,  as  contrasted  with  Farina, 
is  an  objective  rather  than  a  sub- 
jective writer.  In  every  page  of 
the  Sardinian's  works  we  recog- 
nise his  amiable  personality;  while 
Yerga  is  reserved,  and  stands  out- 
side his  books.  Little,  too,  is 
known  of  his  life,  except  that  he 
was  born  in  Catania,  1840;  that  he 
spent  a  portion  of  his  youth  in 
Florence  and  Milan,  where  he  wrote 
his  first  society  novels;  that  he  re- 
turned to  Catania,  where  he  ex- 
perienced grievous  family  losses; 
and  that  for  some  years  past  he 
has  fixed  his  abode  in  Milan. 
"  But  my  best  inspirations,"  he 
says  very  truly,  "  come  thence 
where  I  passed  my  childhood  and 
early  youth."  His  first  book 
(1873)  was  'La  Storia  di  una  Cap- 
inera,'  a  rather  sentimental  tale, 
narrating  the  history  of  a  young 
girl  destined  against  her  will  to  a 
convent  life,  who  pours  out  her 
woes  and  struggles,  her  desires 
after  freedom,  happiness,  and  love, 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend. 
Her  mental  conflicts  end  in  mad- 
ness ;  and  the  struggle  between  the 
mighty  voices  of  nature  and  of  a 
false,  pharisaical  morality,  are  told 
with  pathological  truth,  although 
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the  impression   left  by  the  whole 
is  sickly. 

With  'Nedda,'  a  Sicilian  sketch, 
Yerga  stepped  forth  strong  and 
fully  equipped.  All  maudlin  sen- 
timentality had  vanished;  we  have 
here  to  do  with  a  writer  who  has 
felt  the  pulse  of  the  peasants,  and 
puts  their  life  before  us  in  all  its 
pathos;  lives  heroic  within  their 
small  sphere,  lives  sordid  and 
squalid  amid  a  landscape  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  lives  fever-stricken 
and  cruel  amid  the  most  gracious 
conditions  of  nature;  men  and 
women  whose  veins  would  seem 
to  run  lava,  as  though  the  fiery 
mountain,  beneath  whose  shade 
they  dwell,  had  poured  its  vitals 
into  their  frames.  '  Nedda,'  with- 
in its  short  compass,  is  a  village 
tragedy  of  great  power,  though  its 
personages  are  but  a  miserably 
poor  young  girl,  of  hot,  strong 
feelings,  with  an  instinctive  fear 
of  temptation — her  loutish,  but 
true-hearted  lover,  with  his  awk- 
ward modes  of  wooing — a  narrow- 
souled  priest,  a  cruel  world  that 
judges  the  fallen  as  harshly  in  a 
hamlet  as  in  a  metropolis,  the 
good-natured  Uncle  Giovanni,  gen- 
erous as  only  the  poor  know  how, 
— all  figures  that  stand  forth  from 
the  sun-gilded  Sicilian  background, 
etched  upon  our  memories  for  ever. 
'Vita  dei  Campi,'  'Per  le  vie,' 
'  Novelle,'  « Novelle  rusticane,' 
are  the  various  titles  under  which 
Verga  has  collected  his  rustic  tales. 
All  are  distinguished  by  a  con- 
scientious  study  of  truth,  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  literary  artifices, 
and  a  conciseness  and  intensity  of 
style  which  says  in  ten  words  what 
others  would  say  in  a  hundred, 
curiously  at  variance  with  our 
notions  of  Southern  volubility. 
But  under  this  reticence  we  feel 
the  author's  earnestness.  He  re- 
sembles one  of  his  own  heroes,  Alfio, 
who  speaks  tranquilly  while  he  has 


a  tempest  raging  in  his  breast. 
His  studies  of  Sicilian  life,  tran- 
scribed from  amid  the  villages  and 
old  ruined  houses  of  the  coast,  on 
the  plains  of  Catania,  have  not 
only  an  artistic  but  a  social  value, 
and  may  in  time  be  quoted  as  what, 
according  to  a  current  phrase,  is 
known  as  "human  documents," 
when  the  modern  history  of  Italy 
is  written.  These  stories  have  the 
grace  of  Merimee's  Corsican  nov- 
elettes, the  vigour  and  virgin-soil 
freshness  of  Bret  Harte's  '  Tales  of 
the  Argonauts.'  Like  Bret  Harte, 
Yerga  has  stepped  among  the  peo- 
ple and  studied  human  passions 
there,  where  conventionalities  do 
not  quench  their  full  strength,  and 
where  they  often  manifest  them- 
selves in  their  entire  animal  un- 
reasoning character.  The  domi- 
nant purpose  of  his  tales  may  be 
summed  up  as  the  war  of  the  rich 
and  wicked  against  the  poor  and 
simple,  a  warfare  in  which  the  poor 
and  simple  ever  succumb ;  as  how 
can  they  resist  laws,  prejudices, 
religion, — in  a  word,  all  the  social 
organisation  which  the  powerful 
use  as  their  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion 1  He  tells  the  sad  tale  calmly, 
with  a  coldness  that  might  seem 
irony,  if  we  did  not  ask  ourselves, 
would  he  speak  at  all  had  he  not 
been  deeply  touched?  He  graves 
his  etching  stylus  into  the  very 
marrow  and  veins  of  the  people; 
but  he  is  not  therefore  cruel,  or 
immoral,  or  biassed.  There  is  an 
innate  love  of  truth  in  the  life- 
studies  he  has  made  on  the  sphinx 
of  humanity.  They  are  mostly 
sombre,  as  might  be  expected.  The 
life  of  the  poor  hard-worked  peas- 
ant is  not  gay  and  careless,  as  the 
believer  in  Arcadia  would  have  us 
think ;  Arcadia  that  has  never 
existed  out  of  the  pages  of  poets 
and  Dresden  china — and  '  Rosso 
Malpelo,'  <  Jeli  il  Pastore,'  'Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,'  '  La  Lupa,'  are 
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not  gay  reading.  This  may  be  pas- 
toral life — no  doubt  it  is ;  but  it  is 
not  what  we  have  been  taught 
to  understand  by  that  term.  A 
favourite  theme  that  recurs,  and 
is  probably  but  too  true  in  real 
Sicilian  life,  is  that  treated  in 
'  Jeli,'  where  a  woman  succeeds  in 
deluding  her  husband  until,  at  last, 
his  suspicions  confirmed,  his  hot 
Southern  blood  aroused,  his  docil- 
ity changes  to  a  tiger's  fury,  and, 
regardless  of  consequences,  instinc- 
tively, instantaneously,  he  murders 
the  culprits.  The  impressionism 
thao  reigns  in  modern  Italian  art 
finds  its  reflection  also  in  literature. 
As  a  piece  of  word-painting,  of 
word-impressionism,  Verga's  sketch, 
'Malaria,'  is  notable.  The  heavy 
terrible  curse  that  hangs  over  land- 
scape and  population,  is  here  posi- 
tively put  into  words.  Masterly, 
also,  are  two  pendant  sketches, 
'Cos'  e  il  reT  and  'Liberta,'  in 
which  he  reproduces  with  photo- 
graphic exactitude,  the  ideas  con- 
cerning legitimate  royalty  and  free- 
dom as  they  exist  in  the  heads  of 
the  people.  The  old  monarchy, 
behind  which  ever  stood  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  which  yet,  neverthe- 
less, exerted  its  fascination,  and 
occasionally  let  gold  pieces  fly,  con- 
trasted with  much  vaunted  liberty. 
What  has  this  liberty  given  to  the 
people — this  hotly  desired  liberty1? 
A  wild  frenzy  has  seized  the  popu- 
lace ;  they  cool  their  ardour  upon 
the  rich,  they  burn,  plunder,  rob. 
Calia  returns;  everyone  goes  back 
to  his  occupations.  The  Galantuo- 
minl  cannot  till  the  land  with  their 
own  hands,  and  the  poor  people 
cam  ot  live  without  the  Galantuo- 
minl.  So  they  make  peace  one 
with  another.  Then  the  lawsuits 
and  the  galleys.  "  Oh  why  1  And 
when  not  even  for  one  day  a  foot 
of  earth  is  my  own.  And  they  had 
told  me  freedom  had  come  ! "  In 
a  word,  in  his  rustic  tales,  Yerga 
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treats  of  a  world  turning  upon 
rusty  hinges,  which  yet  are  very 
strong,  and  exert  no  inconsiderable 
influence.  In  '  Per  le  vie '  he  gives 
a  number  of  sketches  of  the  city 
life  of  the  poor;  lives  void  of 
variety,  from  whose  monotony, 
especially  for  the  women,  there  is 
no  escape  save  by  disgrace  and  fall. 
They  are  all  sad,  some,  like  '  II  Ca- 
narino  del  No.  15,'  deeply  pathetic. 
The  caged  canary  is  a  paralysed 
girl,  whose  outlook  on  life  is  lim- 
ited by  the  tiny  view  across  the 
narrow  street.  Nearly  all  the 
girls  go  to  the  bad,  and  we  can 
scarcely  wonder,  can  certainly  not 
blame.  Their  ethical  sense  is  ru- 
dimentary, their  inborn  southern 
need  of  life's  pleasures  very  strong. 
It  is  a  fact  worth  notice,  that 
throughout  the  fathers  are  more 
pained  by  their  daughters'  fall  than 
the  mothers.  Though  the  material 
of  each  narrative  is  slender,  the  nar- 
ratives themselves  make  a  strong 
impression  on  the  mind. 

But  I  have  still  to  speak  of 
Verga's  masterpiece,  'I  Malavo- 
glia.'  The  modern  social  romance, 
taken  out  of  the  innermost  life  of 
a  people,  has  here  been  first  created 
for  Italy ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
when  a  leading  Italian  critic  places 
its  author  beside  Manzoni  on  this 
account.  'I  Malavoglia'  is  the 
first,  and  as  yet  only  published, 
portion  of  a  series,  '  I  Vinti '  (The 
Vanquished).  The  leading  idea, 
according  to  Verga's  own  words,  is 

"an  earnest,  dispassionate  study  of 
the  probable  birth  and  development, 
in  the  most  humble  conditions  of  life, 
of  a  dark,  vague,  restless  desire  after 
a  better  material  condition.  As  this 
desire  in  man  is  gradually  satisfied, 
there  comes  the  greed  of  wealth,  which 
I  propose  to  treat  in  a  burgher  type 
and  in  a  provincial  city,  in  '  Maestro 
Don  Gesualdo.'  Afterwards  it  becomes 
aristocratic  vanity  in  the  'Duchessa 
di  Leyra,'  ambition  in  'Onorevole 
Scipione,'  to  arrive  at  last  at  the 
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*  Uomo  di  lusso,'  who  contains  within 
himself  all  these  desires,  wishes,  van- 
ities, comprehending  them,  suffer- 
ing under  them,  and  devoured  by 
them.  All  these  are  so  many  van- 
quished whom  the  current  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  has  thrown  out 
upon  the  shore.  The  fatal,  restless, 
often  weary,  feverish  way,  trodden  of 
humanity  to  conquer  progress,  is  mag- 
nificent in  its  results,  seen  as  a  whole 
and  from  a  distance.  In  the  glorious 
light  it  sheds  about  it,  are  oversha- 
dowed the  agitations,  the  desires,  the 
egoism  ;  all  the  passions,  all  the  vices 
that  are  transformed  into  virtues  ;  all 
the  weaknesses  that  assist  the  great 
labour  ;  all  the  contradictions  from 
whose  attrition  develops  the  light  of 
truth.  The  grand  result  for  humanity 
covers  all  that  is  mean  and  petty  in 
the  private  interests  that  produce  it — 
nay,  almost  justifies  them  as  need- 
ful means  to  stimulate  the  activity 
of  the  individual  that  is  uncon- 
sciously working  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  .  .  .  Only  the  observer,  though 
himself  torn  along  by  the  current,  has 
the  right  to  interest  himself  for  the 
weak  who  are  left  behind  by  the 
stream  ;  for  the  weary  who  let  the 
waves  close  over  them  to  end  more 
quickly ;  for  the  vanquished  who  raise 
their  arms  despairingly  and  bow  their 
heads  under  the  brutal  tread  of  those 
that  march  over  them,  the  conquerors 
of  to-day,  themselves  pressing  on  reck- 
lessly, eager  to  arrive,  and  who  will, 
on  their  part,  be  overtaken  to-morrow. 
,  .  .  Whoever  observes  this  spectacle 
has  no  right  to  judge  it ;  it  is  much 
already  if  he  succeeds  in  dragging 
himself  for  a  moment  outside  the 
camp  of  struggle,  to  study  it  without 
passion,  and  to  reproduce  the  scene 
exactly,  with  its  proper  colouring,  so 
as  to  give  the  representation  of  reality 
as  it  has  been  or  should  be." 

This  idea  of  a  plan  running 
throughout  his  novel  series  has,  of 
course,  led  to  a  comparison  of  Yerga 
with  Zola's  '  E/ougon  Makart,'  and 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
first  impetus  may  have  come  thence. 
But  Yerga  differs  essentially  from 
his  French  colleague  in  that  it  is 
not  blind,  cruel,  hereditary  neces- 


sity, or  outward  accident,  that  im- 
pels his  actors,  but  rather  an  ethi- 
cal power  that  works  unconsciously 
behind  their  actions.  We  only  trust 
that  Yerga  may  finish  his  series, 
and  not — like  his  Gallician  contem- 
porary, Sacher  Masoch,  who  also 
planned  to  tell  the  whole  tragedy 
of  life  in  a  cycle  of  tales  —  find 
himself  tempted  aside  from  his 
Herculean  path  by  the  invitations 
of  editors  to  furnish  them  with 
short  tales,  chips  from  his  work- 
shop, —  chips  that  seem  to  have 
frittered  away  the  building  mate- 
rial destined  for  the  main  edifice. 
We  note  with  regret  no  announce- 
ment of  '  Don  Gesualdo '  and  a 
number  oifeuilleton  stories  weekly 
appearing  in  the  Italian  press.  It 
is  true  '  I  Malavoglia '  has  not  met 
in  Italy  with  the  popularity  its 
merits  deserve.  It  is  not  light 
reading — indeed  the  first  hundred 
pages  are  decidedly  heavy ;  but  the 
persevering  reader  will  find  him- 
self rewarded,  and  occasionally 
diverted  too,  though  the  general 
tendency  is  mournful.  Malavoglia 
is  the  name,  or  rather  the  nickname, 
of  a  Sicilian  fisherman  family,  whose 
fortunes  the  author  follows  in  great 
detail,  and  around  whom  are  grouped 
the  entire  population  of  the  ham- 
let— some  thirty  persons.  We  get 
a  little  confused  at  first,  until 
we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
these  various  men  and  women, — 
more  or  less  insignificant,  and  yet 
each  a  character  —  a  struggling, 
suffering,  human  soul.  How  ad- 
mirably is  the  vacuity,  the  insipid- 
ity of  rural  life  depicted,  with  its 
sterile  heroisms,  its  disdain  for 
luckless  virtue,  its  griefs,  no  less 
profound  that  their  causes  seem 
puerile  to  our  larger  capacities  for 
action  !  The  hero — if  the  book  has 
a  hero — is  the  younger  'Ntoni,  who 
has  vaguely  heard  of  the  "new 
ideas"  that  have  fallen  with  him 
on  fruitful  ground.  He,  too,  wants 
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to  become  rich,  easily,  without  ex- 
ertion. His  father  listens  to  Ids 
harangues,  opens  his  eyes  wide, 
scratches  his  head  thoughtfully, 
and  asks  :  "  Rich  !  and  what  shall 
we  do  when  we  are  rich  1 "  'Ntoni, 
too,  scratched  his  head,  and  began 
to  think  what  they  would  do. 
"  We  shall  do  as  the  others  do,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  We  shall  do  noth- 
ing. We  shall  be  in  the  town  and 
do  nothing,  like  the  rich,  and  eat 
meat  every  day  and  white  bread." 
This  is  the  keynote  to  the  situa- 
tion, needless  to  say  that  it  ends 
badly — that  'Ntoni  sinks  lower  and 
lower  into  degradation,  drawing  his 
whole  family  after  him  into  ruin. 
Their  convulsive  struggles  to  keep 
themselves  upright,  their  vain  ef- 
forts to  fight  against  the  tide  that 
is  slowly  but  surely  creeping  on- 
wards to  overwhelm  them  at  last, 
form  deeply  pathetic  reading. 

Verga's  masterpiece  is  essen- 
tially a  creation  of  our  modern 
form  of  philosophical  thought,  an 
ouicome  of  Darwinism.  The 
difference  between  contemporary 
novels  and  those  of  the  epoch 
immediately  preceding  ours  might 
almost  be  roughly  defined  as  in 
their  case  the  endeavour  to  paint 
life  as  we  should  like  it  to  be, 
and  in  ours  a  photographically 
true  picture  of  existence  as  it  is. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred 
that  Verga's  tales  are  purely  pain- 
ful reading.  Cicero  already  has 
observed  that  a  Sicilian  is  never 
so  miserable  as  to  be  unable  to 
uttor  a  bon  mot,  and  Verga  is  too 
faithful  an  observer  not  to  intro- 
duce this  feature.  His  peasants 
possess  wit  and  shrewd  repartee, 
and  from  the  modern  dweller  in 
the  land  we  better  understand  the 
ancient.  Like  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants, so  the  moderns  too  delight 
in  rural  life  ;  and  for  this  cause,  in 
the  same  way,  that  classic  bucolic 
poetry  originated  in  Sicily,  the 


modern  Italian  rustic  novelette 
has  arisen  thence. 

One  word  as  to  Yerga's  language. 
In  dealing  with  Sicilians  he  had 
special  difficulties  to  overcome,  for 
the  dialect  of  the  island  is  not 
understood  out  of  its  borders.  So 
there  remained  nothing  for  it  but 
to  get  out  of  the  dilemma  as  best 
he  could,  if  he  would  be  read  by 
all  Italy,  and  make  his  people  talk 
Tuscan.  He  has  so  happily  blend- 
ed this  with  characteristic  Sicilian 
expressions  and  technical  terms, 
that  the  origin  of  his  people  is 
never  forgotten,  while  their  lan- 
guage is  made  comprehensible  to 
all.  The  success  of  his  novels  is 
his  best  defence  towards  those  who 
have  blamed  him  for  this  step. 

"  La  petite  Sand  Italienne,'-1  such 
is  the  complimentary  title  given  to 
Matilde  Serao  by  a  French  critic  ; 
and  with  vast  differences  there  are 
certainly  also  analogies  between 
these  writers,  though  Matilde 
Serao  is  too  much  as  yet  upon  the 
threshold  of  her  career  for  us  to 
say  in  what  direction  it  may  still 
develop.  Among  the  women  writ- 
ers of  contemporary  Italy  she  un- 
doubtedly takes  the  leading  place 
for  originality  and  boldness,  for 
subtle  grace  and  accurate  obser- 
vation. Further,  although  she 
has  clearly  gone  to  school  among 
the  French  and  studied  carefully 
their  modern  realists,  she  has  re- 
tained the  national  flavour,  so  that 
by  no  possibility  could  the  scenes 
of  her  stories  be  laid  elsewhere 
than  in  hot  -  passioned,  imagina- 
tive, sensuously  beautiful  Southern 
Italy.  Matilde  Serao  is  the  best 
exponent  of  the  new  literary  move- 
ment that  takes  its  birth  at  Naples, 
— a  movement  that  has  been  re- 
proached, and  not  unjustly,  with 
regarding  life  too  exclusively  from 
the  sensuous  and  emotional  side. 
As  a  woman,  Matilde  Serao  natu- 
rally inclines  to  these  tendencies; 
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on  the  other  hand,  she  has  a  virile 
firmness,  an  unflinching  directness 
of  touch  and  purpose  which,  com- 
bined in  one  person,  gives  her 
work  quite  a  unique  character  and 
charm.  She  is  truly  a  Southerner. 
Her  mother  was  a  Greek,  descend- 
ed from  the  Princes  Scanavy,  who 
gave  emperors  to  Trebizond;  and 
she  herself  was  born  at  Patras,  so 
that  Italian  is  to  her  a  learned 
language.  It  is  from  her  mother 
that  she  has  gained  all  she  knows  ; 
for  she  was  lazy  in  studying,  pre- 
ferring reading  to  steady  applica- 
tion. Her  father  was  a  Neapoli- 
tan exile,  who  only  returned  to  his 
native  town  in  1860,  when  Matilde 
was  twelve  years  old.  At  quite  an 
early  age  she  began  to  write,  and 
was  only  seventeen  when  her  first 
short  tale  was  published — *  Opale,' 
an  ingenuous  spontaneous  manifes- 
tation of  a  fresh  and  potent  talent. 
It  made  some  stir,  and  De  Zerbi, 
then  editor  of  the  Neapolitan  '  Pic- 
colo,' offered  her  work  upon  his 
journal.  Her  fertility  and  viva- 
city, the  facility  with  which  she 
could  turn  her  hand  to  any  style 
of  writing, — now  short  tales,  now 
impressionist  sketches  of  changing 
and  transient  scenes;  now  criti- 
cisms of  art  and  literature;  now 
records  of  balls  and  operas;  now 
even  Lenten  sermons,  composed 
with  exquisite  verve  and  wit,— 
made  the  world  fear  lest  the  need 
of  immediate  gains,  and  the  clam- 
ourings  of  editors,  should  cause 
this  gifted  woman  to  fritter  her 
talents  in  ephemeral  work.  Hap- 
pily these  fears  were  not  realised ; 
and  in  1881,  and  again  in  1883, 
she  gave  to  the  world  two  long 
romances,  on  which  her  future 
fame  will  surely  rest.  She  has 
also  collected  into  volumes  such  of 
her  shorter  tales  and  sketches  as 
she  has  judged  worthy  of  continued 
life.  Of  these  '  Dal  Vero,'  a  series 
of  tales  treating  mostly  of  the 


higher  fashionable  life  of  Rome 
and  Naples,  is  distinguished  by 
great  freshness  of  manner  and  elab- 
orate analysis  of  motive  and  char- 
acter. Here  all  her  dramatic  pre- 
sentment, her  boldness,  her  caustic 
power  have  full  play.  '  Le  Leg- 
gende  Napoletane'  are  described 
by  herself  as  "a  book  of  imagin- 
ation and  dreams,"  in  which  she 
allows  her  impressionable  nature 
full  play  :  a  monument,  a  house,  a 
name,  a  coat-of-arms  will  stimulate 
her  fancy,  and  set  her  weaving 
stories,  half  fact,  half  fiction,  in 
which  a  strong  poetic  vein  makes 
itself  evident — a  vein  that  saved 
her  tales  from  sinking  into  the 
depths  of  naturalism.  Spontaneity 
distinguishes  these  sketches,  whose 
style  is  sometimes  too  apparently 
recherche;  but  this  with  her  springs 
rather  from  exceptional  sensibility 
than  from  conscious  pursuit  of  un- 
usual expressions.  She  admits  that 
her  art  is  vivified  by  an  entirely 
feminine  sentiment  of  sympathy 
— a  fact  strongly  felt  in  'Piccolo 
Anime,'  which  is  devoted  wholly 
to  children,  but  written  for  grown 
people,  in  which  she  treats  of  every 
variety  of  child  that  has  come  into 
her  way,  giving  us  a  picture  of 
their  little  mental  lives,  with  their 
precocious  sensibility,  their  rapid 
intuitions,  their  nervous  irritabil- 
ity; their  instinctive  sympathies 
and  unreasoned  antipathies ;  their 
joys  and  sufferings, — a  book,  in 
short,  as  charming  and  varied  as 
children  and  child-life. 

Matilde  Serao  is,  before  all  else,  a 
master  of  miniature-painting  after 
the  Dutch  style,  though  her  ten- 
dencies are  modelled  upon  the  stern 
French  realistic  pattern.  She  per- 
mits herself  no  pathos,  no  senti- 
ment in  expression,  though  she  has 
both  in  feeling — she  is  almost  con- 
vulsively objective ;  and  though 
her  two  novels  are  in  parts  in- 
clined to  lengthiness,  she  neverthe- 
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le^s  permits  herself  no  episodical 
divagations,  but  proceeds  to  tell 
her  tale  simply,  minutely,  directly. 
It  i  pathos,  if  there  is  to  be  such, 
must  be  supplied  by  the  reader  out 
of  the  theme  put  before  him.  She 
paints  life  as  it  is,  not  merely  the 
exterior  of  a  small  burgher  or  arid 
aristocratic  existence,  not  only  the 
characteristic  conditions  of  Italian 
society,  but  the  conditions  that 
go  on  in  the  human  soul,  putting 
thorn  forward  in  their  true  light, 
and  showing  how  these  often  arise 
from  mere  chance  circumstances. 
She  is  absolutely  unprejudiced,  and 
handles  all  manner  of  questions 
with  judicial  impartiality,  but  she 
is  ?iot  on  this  account  immoral.  On 
tin  5  contrary,  she  shows  plainly 
tho  contradictions  and  errors  into 
which  man  falls  when  he  leaves 
tho  straight  paths  of  virtue.  Hence 
her  stories  are  better  than  many 
a  sermon — are  better  than  those 
moral  tales  in  which  the  author 
wags  his  mentor  finger  as  he  paces 
by  the  side  of  the  reader.  Hers 
is  the  very  essence  of  modern 
ro] nance  -  writing,  that  overlooks 
nothing  and  indicates  all,  making 
all  mental  phases  of  equal  impor- 
tance, between  whose  lines  every 
on<)  can  read  out  something  analo- 
gous to  his  own  life.  She  is  one 
of  the  microscopic  writers  who 
put.  their  instrument  relentlessly 
OV«T  all  things,  and  who  would 
succeed  in  making  the  mental  life 
of  even  an  amoeba  interesting. 
Her  powers  of  minute  analysis, 
her  vivisection  of  quivering  human 
hearts,  showed  its  full  mastery  in 
'Ciore  Infermo/  her  first  long 
novel.  The  groundwork  of  the 
tal  3  is  simple.  It  is  the  intimate 
history  of  a  husband,  Duke  Mar- 
cello  di  Sangiorgio,  and  his  wife 
Beatrice,  or  perhaps,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  only  of  his  wife, 
since  his  life  is  merely  that  which 
she  makes  it.  They  both  belong 


to  the  aristocracy  of  Naples,  a 
society  which,  in  its  corruption, 
frivolity,  and  decadence  is  painted 
with  a  master-hand.  Masterly,  too, 
are  the  scenes  introduced,  such  as 
a  first  night  at  the  San  Carlo,  the 
ceremonials  of  a  high-life  wedding. 
The  pair  have  been  married  by 
convenance,  but  it  so  happens 
that  he  is  ardently  in  love  with 
her,  and  this  at  once  puts  her  on 
her  guard.  She  is  cold  to  him, 
keeps  him  at  a  distance,  responds 
to  his  transports  of  love  with  such 
apparent  indifference,  that  at  last 
she  drives  him  to  seek  distractions 
elsewhere,  though  he  never  for  a 
moment  wavers  in  his  affection  for 
her.  She  is  an  enigma  to  us,  and 
on  that  account  rather  antipa- 
thetic, until  we  get  the  key  to  the 
mystery  in  a  letter  to  her  father, 
who  has  interceded  with  her  on 
Marcello's  behalf.  Her  mother, 
it  seems,  died  of  heart  -  complaint. 
She  knows  it,  and  is  resolved  that 
she,  for  her  part,  will  not  die  of 
this  disease. 

"  My  father,"  she  writes,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  the  heart  of  my  mother. 
I  desire  to  live  long.  As  I  live,  life 
pleases  me.  I  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  death,  of  the  grave,  the  darkness, 
the  cold.  I  desire  to  live,  I  repeat. 
I  assumed  as  a  mere  garb  this  appear- 
ance of  coldness  which  every  one  thinks 
is  indifference,  and  I  have  had  so 
much  need  of  it  that  it  has  become  my 
character.  So  much  the  better.  Call 
it  egotism.  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  will 
not  make  one  step,  one  gesture,  to 
abandon  my  safeguard  ;  I  do  not  un- 
derstand sacrifices,  abnegation.  You 
yourself  have  said  it ;  I  have  not  the 
heart  of  my  mother.  If  only  it  were 
true  that  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  physical  and  the  moral 
heart !  If  the  germ  of  the  disease  is 
in  me,  I  will  not  voluntarily  give  it 
the  faculty  to  break  out ;  I  will  not 
love,  I  will  not  be  disquieted,  anxious, 
jealous.  I  will  not  suffocate  my  griefs 
and  my  lamentations.  If  evil  fortune 
has  chosen  that  I  should  marry  Mar- 
cello  Sangiorgio,  a  man  enamoured  of 
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me,  I  will  vanquish  this  evil  fortune. 
If  he  seeks  other  consolation  outside 
the  house,  I  cannot  complain  of  it. 
And  you,  I  beg,  do  not  ask  me  any- 
thing more,  or  force  me  to  repeat 
what  I  have  said  to  you,  because  this 
agitates  me.  I  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  create  quiet  around  me,  do  not 
destroy  it.  To  keep  me  alive,  leave 
me  in  peace." 

In  this  letter  Beatrice  paints 
herself  as  she  thinks  she  is — that 
is  to  say,  cold,  indifferent,  dis- 
dainful. But  she  is  really  fighting 
a  hard  fight  with  her  nature,  al- 
though it  takes  some  time  before 
she  even  knows  it.  She  has  not 
been  able  to  remain  really  insen- 
sible to  Marcello's  noble,  loving, 
lovable  character;  little  by  little 
her  affection  for  him  grows,  until 
at  last  she  falls  into  the  abyss  she 
has  so  nervously  avoided,  loving, 
suffering,  being  disquieted,  anxious, 
and  jealous.  The  genesis  and  de- 
velopment of  this  love,  so  slow  to 
burn,  so  ardent  when  kindled,  is 
told  with  care  and  minute  an- 
alysis. 

"  Beatrice  loved  profoundly,  loved 
as  her  mother  may  have  loved.  She 
had  inherited  from  her  the  fervour, 
the  intensity,  the  concentration  of 
love ;  psychologically  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Luisa  Eevertera.  And 
she  was  this  also  physiologically. 
From  her  mother  she  had  inherited 
a  poor  weak  heart,  injured  in  its 
fibres,  almost  monstrous,  of  irregu- 
lar life.  Thus  the  physical  and  psy- 
chic heart  fought  an  internal  battle, 
in  which  one  or  the  other  had  to 
die." 

Beatrice's  malady  shows  itself, 
and  she  suffers  cruelly ;  suffers  in 
silence  and  solitude,  however,  for 
she  will  reveal  her  anguish  to 
none.  She  also  endures  mental 
torture  at  her  alienation  from  Mar- 
cello,  which  increases  while  her 
love  grows.  He  is  rarely  at  home 
now,  and  she  knows  whither  he 
goes  to  find  sympathy.  Jealousy, 


love,  pride,  wage  a  fierce  warfare 
in  her  breast.  She  knows  the  first 
advances  must  come  from  her  who 
has  repulsed  him,  but  she  cannot 
bring  herself  to  the  point.  At 
last,  however,  when  she  fancies  he 
is  leaving  for  good,  her  love  breaks 
down  all  obstacles,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  opens  the  partition 
door  that  divides  their  rooms  and 
enters  his  study.  It  is  a  very 
touching  and  beautiful  scene.  The 
proud,  lovely,  suffering  woman  has 
clothed  herself  in  her  wedding- 
dress,  for  this  is  to  be  a  new 
wedding-day  to  them.  "It  is  I," 
she  says  to  the  astonished  but  de- 
lighted Marcello,  as  she  stands  in 
the  doorway;  "I,  thy  Beatrice, 
thy  wife.  I  have  on  my  white 
dress  :  I  love  thee."  Then  follow 
some  brief  months  of  bliss,  a  late 
honeymoon,  during  which  Beatrice's 
malady  increases,  until  at  last  she 
dies.  Her  happiness  has  hastened 
the  progress  of  the  disease. 

1  Fantasia  '  is  another  such  half- 
medical  study.  Lucia,  who  may 
be  considered  the  heroine,  and  who 
supplies  a  study  in  nevrose,  is  of 
the  type  of  Dumas  jils'  women, — 
one  of  those  overwrought,  hysteri- 
cal beings,  fantastic,  cold,  heart- 
less, sentimental,  egotistic,  that  are 
— to  our  shame  be  it  spoken — the 
peculiar  outcome  of  modern  civil- 
isation. She  is  cousin  -  german 
also  to  Madame  Bovary,  and  has 
all  her  religious  ecstasies,  her  moral 
defects.  Like  Madame  Bovary, 
she  is  also  a  great  poseuse,  and  is 
at  times  a  dupe  to  her  own  fancies 
— in  short,  a  creature  whom  one 
is  doubtful  whether  to  consider 
as  wholly  responsible  for  her  ac- 
tions. The  prologue  of  the  tale 
takes  place  in.  a  Neapolitan  con- 
vent school,  where  are  assembled 
the  elite  of  the  city's  maidens,  and 
where  already  is  shown  in  embryo 
the  character  of  the  two  heroines, 
Lucia  and  her  friend  Catarina 
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Spaccapietra,  a  good,  gentle,  tran- 
quil soul,  who  goes  on  her  even 
way,  untroubled  by  such  torments 
of  soul  as,  according  to  her  own 
showing,  rend  her  schoolfellow. 
Notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  on 
this  very  account,  she  admires  this 
friond  to  the  point  of  adoration. 
"When  Lucia  pours  forth  her  in- 
comprehensible gush,  Catarina  takes 
it  for  pure  wisdom,  too  deep  to 
fathom,  for  Catarina  has  no  ima- 
gination; that  is  the  keynote  to 
her  character,  and  therefore  she  is 
struck  with  it  the  more  in  her 
comrade,  in  whom  it  really  is 
nought  else  but  fantasy  run  riot. 
AIL  attempt  at  suicide  made  by 
Lucia,  who  suffers  from  Welt- 
sclmerz,  is  averted  by  Catarina's 
simple  heroism.  Excited  by  this 
event,  Lucia  divides  a  lapis-lazuli 
rosary  with  her  friend,  and  extorts 
from  her  a  solemn  promise  that 
they  will  be  faithful  unto  death  in 
friendship,  and  that,  if  need  be, 
each  will  sacrifice  her  happiness 
and  even  life  for  the  other.  This 
promise  proves  decisive  for  the 
de.stiny  of  the  two  girls,  though  it 
is  not  the  one  who  has  proposed  it 
who  is  to  feel  its  weight.  Both 
leave  school,  and  we  next  find 
Catarina  married  to  a  robust, 
simple-natured,  honest  man,  An- 
clrra  Lieti,  leading  a  tranquil 
existence,  of  which  a  charming 
glimpse  is  shown  us.  The  couple 
ar<  not  wildly  in  love,  but  quite 
content;  and  if  Catarina  has  any- 
thing to  mar  her  happiness,  it  is 
tlmt  Andrea  does  not  like  her 
friond,  whose  extravagancies  are 
his  favourite  theme  for  ridicule. 
In  her  simplicity  of  soul  she  strives 
to  draw  together  the  two  beings 
sin;  most  cares  for,  and  by  a  ruse 
leaves  them  alone  one  evening. 
Lucia,  who  is  a  coquette  to  the 
core,  embraces  the  opportunity  of 
fascinating  this  Herculean  man, 
whose  very  healthiness  has  an 


attraction  to  her  unwholesomeness. 
The  story  of  how  he,  repelled  at 
first,  gradually  succumbs  to  her 
morbid  fascinations;  how  she  se- 
duces him,  while  never  dropping 
her  half-mystic  religious  language 
and  attitude;  how  she  blinds  Cat- 
arina, who  lives  only  for  domestic 
cares,  and  seeks  to  make  those 
around  her  comfortable;  how  she 
deceives  her  own  husband, — this  is 
the  upshot  of  the  entire  book.  She 
marries  very  soon  after  that  first 
evening  alone  with  Andrea — mar- 
ries a  consumptive  cousin  after 
philandering  for  some  time  with 
one  of  her  old  school  professors, 
who  is  madly  in  love  with  her,  and 
who  ruins  himself  for  her  sake. 
Very  characteristic  is  her  announce- 
ment to  Catarina  of  her  approach- 
ing marriage. 

"  I  wanted  to  become  a  nun  ;  my 
father  would  not  consent.  Then  I 
prayed  to  God,  and  one  day,  like  St 
Paul  upon  the  road  to  Damascus,  a 
great  light  dazzled  me.  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  who  said  to  me  : 
'  There  is  close  by  thee  a  sacrifice  to 
be  made,  a  work  for  thee  to  accom- 
plish. Thy  cousin,  Alberto  Sanna, 
loves  thee  ;  he  is  consumptive,  half 
dead  ;  marry  him,  you  will  be  his 
sister  of  charity.'" 

This  mission,  Lucia  says,  tempts 
her,  so  she  has  submitted  to  the 
divine  command ;  for  is  she  not  the 
servant  of  the  Lord?  and  since 
Alberto*  loves  her,  he  at  least  will 
be  happy.  The  character  of  this 
cousin,  with  his  poor  thin  nature, 
who  clings  desperately  to  life,  is 
excellently  portrayed.  Like  most 
invalids  he  is  occupied  solely  with 
himself  and  his  symptoms ;  and 
by  nature  an  egotist,  he  cares  for 
nothing  outside  his  wife,  whom  he 
regards  as  a  part  of  himself.  Du- 
ring a  stay  made  by  the  couple  at 
the  Lietis,  where  Catarina  sacri- 
fices everything  to  Alberto's  health 
and  Lucia's  comfort,  things  work 
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up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  to  the 
deep  but  very  differently  expressed 
grief  and  horror  of  Alberto  and 
Catarina,  Lucia  and  Andrea  elope 
together,  Lucia  leaving  a  note 
behind  her  for  Catarina,  in  which 
she  prays  her  to  have  pity  upon 
her,  that  she  is  a  poor  wretched 
creature,  that  she  has  but  followed 
the  dictates  of  her  fate.  Stupefied, 
her  faith  in  the  beings  she  has 
loved  best  shattered  so  rudely  and 
completely,  life  has  at  one  blow 
become  a  meaningless  void  to  Cat- 
arina. Like  the  straightforward 
simple  soul  she  is,  her  first  co- 
herent thought  is,  what  can  she 
do  ?  At  Alberto's  request  she  goes 
to  him,  and,  finding  him  dying, 
succours  him,  and  then  only  comes 
across  her  the  remembrance  of  her 
girlish  promise.  "One  must  be 
ready  even  to  die  for  the  welfare 
of  the  other,"  had  been  the  formu- 
la. With  apparent  sang-froid,  but 
really  stunned  and  broken,  Cata- 
rina, the  orderly  and  careful  house- 
wife, careful  and  orderly  to  the 
last,  puts  her  affairs  straight,  then 
shuts  herself  in  her  room  with  a 
basin  of  charcoal,  and  here  next 
day  her  servants  find  her  corpse, 
the  livid  fingers  clasping  the  broken 
rosary  of  blue  beads, — the  rosary 
that  is  the  key  to  her  guileless 
life.  She  has  been  faithful  even  ' 
unto  death;  for  all  her  simple 
nature  could  comprehend  of  the 
great  cataclysm  of  her  life  is,  that 
it  was  for  Lucia's  welfare  that 
Andrea  should  be  free,  therefore 
she,  Catarina,  must  go  forth  into 
the  silent  land.  And  herewith  the 
novel  ends, — the  authoress  is  too 
wise  to  pursue  it  further;  but  we 
feel  that  no  good  can  arise  from 
a  freedom  thus  purchased.  The 
story,  of  which  this  is  the  briefest 
resume,  is  admirably  worked  out 
in  every  detail.  The  characters 
are  harmonious  throughout,  even 
to  that  of  Andrea ;  for  it  is  not 


incorrect  that  this  man,  whose 
physique  overpowers  his  mind, 
should  succumb  to  the  subtle  phy- 
sical attraction  of  his  opposite. 
As  for  Lucia,  she  never  for  a 
moment  loses  her  fantastic  or 
her  mystic  note.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, when  she  runs  away  and 
carries  off  with  her  her  diamonds, 
she  also  takes  a  little  black  Byz- 
antine Madonna,  to  whom  she  has 
always  prayed,  and  to  whose-  pos- 
session she  attributes  an  occult 
charm.  The  whole  book  is  written 
with  great  care,  fine  psychological 
perception,  and  poetic  intuition, 
and  is  faithful  to  nature  even  in 
those  portions  in  which  the  writer 
brings  a  morbid  complacency  to 
bear  upon  the  descriptions  of  sen- 
sual gratifications. 

Yery  different -iiatured  are  the 
books  put  forward  under  the 
pseudonym  of  the  Marchesa  Col- 
ombi,  a  name  taken  from  a  figure 
in  Paolo  Ferrari's  play,  "  La  Satira 
e  Parini,"  in  which  appears  a  cer- 
tain Marchese  Colombi,  a  species 
of  Italian  "Mrs  Malaprop."  With 
one  exception,  the  works  of  this 
author  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
North  Italian  burgher  society ;  and 
in  her  pages  we  learn  to  know  a 
great  deal  of  that  social  class  from 
which  the  English  are  as  a  rule 
rigidly  shut  out, — the  one  nation 
being  somewhat  exclusive  and 
proud  from  poverty,  and  the  other 
unable,  as  a  rule,  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable  to  their  foreign 
cousins  owing  to  ignorance  of  their 
tongue.  Yet  the  middle  class,  as 
we  all  know,  is  the  backbone  of  a 
nation,  and  just  that  section  of  its 
society  with  which  the  philosophi- 
cal and  intelligent  stranger  should 
seek  to  make  himself  familiar. 
Always  high-toned  in  her  aim, 
never  treating  of  social  plague- 
spots,  the  Marchesa  Colombi's 
books  are  very  specially  adapted 
for  the  reading  of  young  women, 
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to  whom,  indeed,  she  seems  chiefly 
to  address  herself.  But  they  are 
not,  on  that  account,  to  be  deemed 
namby-pamby  food.  They  form 
excBllent  reading  for  both  sexes 
and  all  ages;  and  though  many, 
especially  the  shorter  tales,  are 
written  purely  to  amuse,  others 
have  obviously  a  deeper  purpose, 
thoagh  this  is  never  insisted  or 
dwelt  on.  In  this  respect  the 
Italian  novelists  are  specially  suc- 
cessful. They  do  not  lose  them- 
sehes  in  the  dreary  wastes  of 
didacticism  in  which  we  so  often 
go  astray.  '  II  Tramonto  d'un 
Ideale,'  'Tempesta  e  Bonaccia,' 
'InRisaia,'  'TroppoTardi,'  'Prima 
Morire,'  are  the  titles  of  the  Mar- 
che.sa  Colombi's  novels;  while  'Senz 
Am  ore,'  '  Serate  d'Inverno,'  '  Dopo 
il  Caffe,'  and  <  La  Cartella  No.  4,' 
are  the  collective  names  under 
which  she  has  gathered  together 
a  number  of  the  short  tales  she 
constantly  writes  in  Italian  peri- 
odicals. Perhaps  she  even  writes 
a  little  too  much.  These  stories 
are  of  unequal  value, — sometimes 
exc<  illent,  full  of  sparkle  and  hu- 
mour— for  the  Marchesa  Colombi 
has  that  rare  quality  in  a  woman, 
genuine,  good  -  tempered,  large- 
hearted  humour;  at  other  times 
inconclusive,  a"  trifle  over  -  senti- 
mental  and  unreal,  and  as  though 
written  in  haste,  and  without  due 
regard  to  probability. 

Her  first  long  tales,  'Troppo 
Tardi '  and  '  Prima  Morire/  did 
not  show  the  full  force  of  her 
powers,  and  dealt  more  with  the 
pathetic  and  sentimental  than  her 
late!'  works,  in  which  both  her 
mind  and  writing  are  more  ro- 
busi.  The  first  is  the  simple 
and  melancholy  autobiography  of 
a  warm-natured  old  maid,  who 
longed  for  love,  and  to  whom 
twice  in  life  it  came  too  late. 
As  a  mere  child  she  yearned  for 
her  mother's  affection,  but  could 


not  secure  it;  for  the  mother  was  a 
worldly  woman,  absorbed  in  social 
cares ;  and  only  long  after,  a  hope- 
less invalid,  a  querulous  burden, 
she  throws  herself  upon  her  daugh- 
ter, and  desires  that  they  should 
be  all  in  all  to  each  other.  By  that 
time  it  is  too  late.  The  daughter 
devotes  herself  with  abnegation 
and  heroism,  but  she  has  seen 
through  this  cold,  heartless  charac- 
ter,— she  can  no  longer  adore  her 
mother  as  she  did  in  childhood,  or 
delight  in  the  signs  of  affection  she 
would  then  have  died  to  receive. 
Her  second  disillusion  is  that  love 
also  comes  too  late.  It  is  a  sad 
tale,  full  of  half  tints,  with  no 
high  lights  to  relieve  the  sadness. 

'Prima  Morire'  is  a  romantic 
story  of  the  conventional,  foreign, 
seventh  commandment  type,  in 
which,  however,  a  higher  ideal  is 
held  up  than  usual,  and  in  which 
the  man,  who  is  the  more  high- 
souled  of  the  two,  dies  after  his 
first  defection  from  the  standard 
he  had  held  up  to  himself,  expressed 
in  the  motto,  "Prius  mori  quam 
fcedari."  The  book,  which  is  writ- 
ten in  the  old-fashioned  letter  form, 
a  form  much  affected  by  the  Mar- 
chesa Colombi,  already  reveals  here 
and  there  touches  of  that  philoso- 
phical spirit  which  animates  the 
writer's  mind,  together  with  gaiety 
and  light-heartedness,  that  curious 
combination  of  two  qualities  held  by 
our  northern  notions  to  be  incom- 
patible, and  of  which  the  Italians 
are  constantly  furnishing  examples. 
1  Tempesta  e  Bonaccia  "  deals  with 
that  burgher  phase  of  professional 
artistic  life,  whose  very  existence 
we  in  England  are  apt  to  deny 
— a  sphere  in  which  the  Marchesa 
Colombi  moves  with  predilection. 
Her  heroes  and  heroines  are  often 
actors  or  musicians,  and  this  is  the 
case  here.  The  heroine  is  Fulvia, 
an  opera-singer,  daughter  of  a  poor 
Government  employe — an  amiable, 
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light-hearted,  honest  girl,  who  is 
forced  by  poverty  and  her  mother- 
less position  to  travel  alone  from 
town  to  town  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ments in  various  provincial  theatres. 
It  is  the  point  of  the  story  that 
Fulvia,  by  nature  romantic,  is 
betrothed  to  an  upright,  steady, 
but  absolutely  matter-of-fact  Ger- 
man, who  has  not  allowed  this 
tendency  any  scope.  Consequently, 
she  makes  to  herself  imaginary 
woes  when  we  first  encounter  her, 
woes  that  cause  her  to  think  she 
is  tied  irrevocably  to  an  unsym- 
pathetic, though  worthy  souj,  and 
which  make  her  long  to  know 
warmer  feelings.  How  she  finds 
the  lyric  enthusiasms  of  another 
less  true  than  her  "  German  tin 
soldier's  "  mutism,  how  she  returns 
to  the  love  she  had  lightly  and 
idly  thrown  aside,  is  related  with  a 
fineness  of  perception  that  makes 
us  regret  the  more  that  the  denoue- 
ment is  awkward  and  strained, 
marring  a  book  otherwise  excellent 
and  out  of  the  common  run  both 
in  matter  and  manner. 

Unquestionably  the  finest,  best 
worked  out  and  ablest  of  the 
author's  works  is  the  story  that 
treats  with  pathos,  delicacy,  and 
tenderness  of  the  rise  and  ultimate 
extinction  of  a  youthful  ideal,  and 
the  powerful  tale  of  the  North 
Italian  rice -fields,  in  which  the 
Marchesa  Colombi  has  for  the  first 
time  left  the  burgher  class  to 
write  of  the  peasants  whose  life 
she  clearly  knows  well,  and  with 
whose  sorrows  she  manifests  a 
virile  sympathy.  Indeed  both 
these  books  are  more  vigorous  than 
their  predecessors.  The  scenes  of 
both  are  laid  in  the  same  portion 
of  Piedmont,  the  province  of  No- 
vara;  and  in  the  former  case  we 
have  an  excellent  series  of  pictures 
of  the  country  life  led  by  the 
small  landed  proprietors  of  North- 
ern Italy,  lives  rather  empty  and 


monotonous,  that  run  in  a  fixed 
groove  out  of  which  escape  is  only 
possible  by  a  move  into  the  city — 
a  move  many  of  these  persons  can 
rarely  afford  to  make.  In  Italy 
there  is  not  the  same  constant  in- 
tercourse between  town  and  coun- 
try dwellers  that  there  is  with  us, 
and  hence  the  teeming  rich  life  of 
the  one  rarely  overflows  into  the 
more  placid  course  of  the  other. 
The  hero  of  'The  Sunset  of  an 
Ideal'  is  Giovanni  Berti,  only 
child  of  the  village  doctor, — an 
ignorant  plethoric  man,  useless  as 
a  physician,  valued  as  a  boon  com- 
panion by  the  notabilities  of  the 
neighbourhood.  For  his  sake 
they  club  together  to  educate  the 
boy,  who  is  greatly  neglected  by 
his  father,  and  in  especial  he  is 
noticed  by  Signor  Pedrotti,  the 
village  nabob,  who  invites  him  to 
his  table  during  the  holidays,  on 
which  occasion  the  lad  becomes 
acquainted  with,  and  enamoured  of, 
the  nabob's  only  daughter.  The 
girl  returns  his  affection,  and  in 
due  course  Giovanni  asks  the 
father's  consent  to  their  union — 
a  consent  refused  with  ignominy 
to  the  poor  landless  youth  who 
has  been  educated  by  his  bounty. 
The  insulting  terms  in  which 
the  refusal  is  couched,  Giovanni's 
assurance  that  Rachel  will  be 
true  to  him,  for  he  knows  her 
serious  loyal  nature,  call  forth  all 
the  manly  resistance  in  his  char- 
acter. He  sets  out  for  Milan, 
resolved  to  make  name  and  fame 
for  himself,  so  that  the  father 
may  be  proud  at  last  to  call  him 
son.  The  law  is  the  career  in 
which  he  has  embarked,  and  for 
many  years  it  is  very  uphill  work, 
but  the  image  of  Rachel  is  ever 
before  his  eyes  to  comfort  and 
uphold  him.  The  narrative  of  his 
struggles  and  privations  is  told 
with  that  admixture  of  pathos  and 
gaiety  which  marks  true  humour, 
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and  with  a  vividity  of  description 
that  is  remarkable.  Thus  there  is 
an  (iccount  of  the  midsummer  sul- 
triness in  the  city  of  Milan  that 
makes  us  hot  to  read.  After  pa- 
tience and  privations  innumerable, 
fortune  at  last  smiles  on  Gio- 
vanni. He  defends  the  cause  of 
a  well-known  personage,  and  thus 
attracts  public  attention.  This  is 
his  first  step  upon  the  ladder  of 
success,  which  he  now  mounts 
rapidly  and  steadily.  But  with 
success  come  its  temptations.  He 
is  courted,  drawn  into  society, 
succumbs  to  the  fascinations  of  a 
fashionable  woman,  and  the  image 
of  Rachel  fades  in  his  memory. 
He  still  looks  forward  to  ultimate 
marriage  with  her ;  but  he  thinks 
there  is  plenty  of  time,  and  he  is 
just  now  interested  in  the  intrigue 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  The  news 
he  hears  by  accident  that  Signor 
Pedrotti  is  dead,  and  that  Rachel 
live.s  alone  in  the  big  castle,  to- 
gether with  the  discovery  of  a 
note  from  her,  written  years  ago, 
thai  never  reached  him,  in  which 
she  promises  fidelity,  arouse  his 
slumbering  ideal,  and  he  rushes 
off  to  the  village  to  claim  the  wife 
he  lias  so  long  neglected.  Most 
skilfully  and  artistically  is  this 
portion  of  the  story  told.  He  ex- 
pects to  find  her  changed,  of 
course,  but  he  pictures  that  it  will 
be  a  change  in  which  she,  like 
himself,  has  gained  in  culture  and 
worldly  knowledge.  He  finds  her 
a  worthy,  faithful,  and  excellent 
person,  but  a  rustic,  a  villager. 
Their  interview,  in  which  no  defi- 
nite words  pass  between  them, 
and  after  which  he  departs  for 
Milan,  though  he  says  he  shall 
call  again  next  day — a  promise  she 
knows  he  will  not  keep,  and  he 
knows  he  does  not  mean — is  told 
with  remarkable  ability,  tender- 
dess,  and  fine  tact ;  and  mournful 
as  is  the  sudden  sunset  of  this 


ideal,  deeply  as  its  pathos  moves 
us,  we  acquiesce  in  its  conclu- 
sion as  a  necessity  that  is  inev- 
itable. We  only  feel  the  vast 
"  pity  of  it,"  and  its  sad  truth  to 
life. 

'  In  Risaia '  furnishes  a  forcible 
picture  of  the  sufferings  endured 
by  those  who  work  amid  the  rice- 
fields,  where  youth  and  health  are 
sacrificed  to  a  labour  that  makes 
women  old  crones  at  thirty.  The 
nature  of  the  work  obliges  them 
to  stand  in  water  that  reaches 
above  their  knees,  while  in  spring 
a  white  veil  of  mist  envelopes  all 
the  flat  land ;  and  things  grow 
worse  rather  than  better  when  the 
heat  increases,  and  there  uprises 
from  the  stagnant  waters  miasmas 
whose  stench  is  often  insupport- 
able. Yet  to  labour  in  the  rice- 
fields  is  often  the  only  means 
of  livelihood  to  be  gained  by  the 
young  people  of  the  district ;  and 
here  they  work  together  for  long 
hours,  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  to  return 
home,  after  the  harvest,  fever- 
stricken  and  pallid.  The  heroine 
of  the  tale,  JSTanna,  the  spoilt  and 
only  daughter  of  peasants,  goes 
also  to  work  in  the  rice -fields. 
There  would  be  no  absolute  ne- 
cessity in  her  case,  if  that 
rigid  adherence  to  outward  con- 
vention which  specially  charac- 
terises the  Italians,  and  which 
the  peasantry  possess  to  a  high 
degree,  did  not  make  it  needful 
that,  having  reached  a  marriage- 
able age,  she  should  wear  in  her 
hair  that  aureole  of  silver  pins 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
districts,  is  regarded  as  a  signal 
that  suitors  may  come  forward. 
These  pins  are  dear :  it  needs  sixty- 
two  francs  for  the  father  to  pur- 
chase them,  and  he,  poor  man,  bare- 
ly knows  how  to  pay  his  rent.  But 
to  get  these  pins  is  a  necessity. 
The  whole  family  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel,  and  for  this 
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cause  Nanna  goes  into  the  rice- 
fields.  How  she,  who  is  not  ro- 
bust, catches  the  fever  here  and 
yet  returns  next  season,  because 
the  peasants  hold  that  ague  does 
not  kill,  and,  after  all,  they  most 
of  them  have  it ;  how  she  gets  it 
again ;  how  superstitious  rites  are 
employed  to  cure  her;  how  she 
recovers  finally  but  is  quite  bald, 
so  that  the  pins  for  which  she  has 
laboured  and  spent  her  breath  can 
never  be  worn  by  her, — is  told  with 
power,  and  sufficiently  interrupted 
by  lighter  incidents  not  to  be  too 
depressingly  mournful.  The  strange 
admixture  of  kindness  and  brutal 
outspokenness  to  each  other  that 
distinguishes  the  peasantry  is 
brought  into  high  relief.  The 
situation  is  summed  up  in  the 
mother's  comment  when  she  finds 
that  Nanna  is  bald. 

" '  What  God  wills  is  never  too 
much,'  Maddalena  had  said,  and  it 
was  the  quintessence  of  Christian 
resignation ;  because  she  saw  well, 
that  poor  mother,  that  in  that  which 
God  willed  was  comprised  for  her  the 
end  of  any  pride  or  maternal  joy,  and 
for  her  daughter  a  perpetual  celibacy 
and  a  life  of  humiliation." 


And  indeed  ISTanna  is  made  to 
suffer  much  rudeness  and  taunt- 
ing, and  she  grows  embittered  by 
her  enforced  celibacy,  a  condition 
regarded  almost  as  a  reflection 
upon  morality  by  the  lower  or- 
ders. In  the  end  she  does  marry 
a  widower,  who  loves  and  esteems 
her,  and  the  whole  concludes 
merrily  to  the  sound  of  the  Christ- 
mas bells,  the  ultimate  catastrophe 
being  brought  about  by  some  of 
the  peculiar  Christmas  customs  of 
the  people. 

Space  warns  us  we  must  close, 
though  we  would  gladly  have  said 
more  about  this  writer  of  vivacious 
invention  and  purity  of  aim,  whose 
works  are  deservedly  popular  in 
her  native  land.  And  herewith 
we  leave  our  quartette  of  Italian 
novelists,  trusting  that  we  have 
shown  just  cause  for  the  state- 
ment made  at  the  outset,  that  the 
complaint,  frequently  made,  that 
there  is  no  good  current  Italian 
literature,  is  unjustified ;  and  that, 
in  the  domain  of  fiction  at  least, 
the  Italians  can  measure  them- 
selves with  their  European  con- 
temporaries, and  not  be  found 
wanting. 
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AT  noon  on  November  27th 
last,  a  small  party  of  British  offi- 
cers reached  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Suliman  range,  and  after 
standing  a  few  minutes  on  it,  all 
but  one  descended  to  their  bivouac. 
The  one  who  remained  was  a  sur- 
veyor, a  major  in  the  Royal  En- 
gineers,1 well  known  throughout 
India  for  the  truth,  finish,  and 
beaity  of  his  water-colour  paint- 
ings from  nature.  He  opened  a 
large  white  umbrella,  and  from 
beneath  its  shade  "  shot  "  with 
his  theodolite  various  near  and 
distant  points,  and  then,  when  too 
benumbed  for  further  work,  re- 
joined his  companions.  To  place 
that  surveyor  for  two  hours  on 
the  Takht-i-Suliman  —  the  Solo- 
mon's Throne  of  our  school  geo- 
graphies— 1700  troops,  with  the 
necossary  complement  of  camp- 
followers,  mules,  and  camel-trans- 
poro,  had  been  marching  for  the 
previous  twelve  days ;  had  stormed 
a  position  which,  better  defended, 
might  have  been  impregnable; 
had  killed  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
brave  mountaineers;  and  had,  by 
the  time  the  force  returned  to  can- 
ton] nents,  cost  the  Government  of 
India  about  half  a  lakh  of  rupees. 

I  propose  to  describe  in  this 
paper  how  the  expedition  came  to 
be  sanctioned,  and  how  it  was 
can  led  out. 

Irpon  the  annexation  of  the 
PUT  jab  in  1849,  the  boundary  of 
British  India  was  advanced  west- 
wards to  the  very  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Afghanistan  and 
Bil(  >chistaii.  In  order  to  minimise 
the  risk  of  "  complications  " — that 


DERA  ISMAIL  KHAN,  Sept.  27,  1884. 
word  of  ill  omen  to  over-cautious 
Governments — it  was  ordered  that 
no  officer  should  cross  the  border 
on  any  pretext  whatsoever.  But 
that  circumstances  have  occasion- 
ally proved  too  strong  for  this 
stay-at-home  policy,  and  that  puiii- 
tory  raids  and  expeditions  into  the 
hills  have  sometimes  been  forced 
upon  us,  we  should  be  to-day  as 
ignorant  of  the  topography  and 
political  geography  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  immediately  be- 
yond our  border  as  we  were  thirty- 
six  years  ago,  when  "  the  force  of 
circumstances,"  or,  as  Russia  calls 
it,  respecting  her  own  advance  to- 
wards India,  "imperious  necessity," 
made  the  Punjab  of  Ranjeet  Singh 
a  British  province.  What  is 
termed  "the  close  border  system  " 
has  kept  our  troops  locked  up  in 
their  frontier  cantonments  and 
outposts  all  the  year  round,  has 
frequently  led  independent  hill- 
tribes  to  believe  that  we  were 
afraid  of  them,  and  has  more  than 
once  conduced  to  mistakes  and 
even  disasters. 

Two  instances  by  way  of  illus- 
tration will  suffice.  In  1868,  at 
what  is  known  as  the  Uhlan  Pass 
affair,  a  portion  of  the  Kohat  gar- 
rison stormed  a  stone  breastwork 
upon  a  hill-top  only  four  miles 
from  cantonments,  and  suffered  a 
repulse  with  the  loss  of  thirty- 
seven  officers  and  men  killed  and 
wounded.  When  the  attack  was 
ordered,  cavalry  were  sent  round 
the  hill  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  defenders  as  they  streamed 
across  the  plain.  After  the  re- 
pulse had  been  suffered,  it  was 


1  Major  Holdich,  R.E.,  now  en  route  to  Herat  and  Sarrakhs  in  charge  of  the 
Survey  Section  of  the  Russo- Afghan  Delimitation  Commission. 
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discovered  that  the  hill  was  not 
isolated,  as  was  supposed,  but  con- 
nected with  the  main  range  by  a 
ridge,  up  which  the  enemy  safely 
scuttled  when  they  had  beaten 
back  the  attack.  On  a  later  occa- 
sion, in  the  autumn  of  1877,  our 
troops  twice  entered  the  Jowaki 
hills  by  a  narrow  mountain  -  tor- 
rent bed,  and  suffered  some  casual- 
ties in  consequence,  in  utter  obliv- 
ion that  not  a  mile  off  was  a  broad 
and  easy  pass  up  which  a  cavalry 
regiment  could  have  advanced  at 
a  trot.  The  mouth  of  this  pass 
was  only  seven  miles  from  the 
Kohat  cantonments  and  two  from 
the  main  road ! 

Notwithstanding  the  timidity  of 
our  border  policy,  we  have  in  the 
last  thirty-five  years  on  fifteen  oc- 
casions launched  punitory  expedi- 
tions into  the  hills,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  presented  have  been 
invariably  used  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent by  the  officers  of  the  Frontier 
Survey  Department  of  India.  The 
blank  spaces  in  our  trans-border 
maps  have  thus  been  gradually 
reduced,  until  by  the  end  of  1882, 
upon  the  immediate  border  of  this 
district — a  huge  slice  of  country, 
about  30,000  square  miles — the 
mountain -mass  often  collectively 
termed  the  Takht-i-Suliman,  and 
regions  beyond,  alone  remained  a 
terra  incognita.  That  for  thirty- 
five  years  no  peak  of  that  gigantic 
wall  which  dominates  this  border 
to  an  average  height  of  10,000  feet 
for  a  stretch  of  20  miles,  and 
which  lies  quite  close  to  that  bor- 
der, should  have  been  ascended  by 
an  Englishman,  is  creditable  to  the 
discipline  of  the  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  discreditable  to  that 
Government  itself.  Russian  offi- 
cers, when  they  read  this  statement, 
will  have  some  ground  for  believ- 


ing that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
adventure  has  departed  from  Eng- 
lishmen ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that 
but  for  the  knowledge  that  even 
successful  exploration  is  visited  by 
the  grave  displeasure  of  Govern- 
ment— as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  Mr  Macnair,  who  last  year 
penetrated  into  Kafiristan1  —  the 
Takht-i-Suliman  mountain  would 
long  ago  have  become  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  of  many  a  British 
subaltern.  Had  Government  from 
the  first  encouraged  a  bold  but 
cautious  intercourse  between  our- 
selves and  our  hill-neighbours,  and 
held  small  but  frequent  camps  of 
exercise  upon  or  even  beyond  the 
frontier  itself,  instead  of  occasion- 
ally marching  our  Piffer  regiments 
to  large  distant  camps  cis-Indus, 
perpetual  contact  with  us,  and  the 
material  benefits  derived  therefrom, 
would  have  done  more  in  a  few 
years  to  soften  and  civilise  the 
mountaineers  on  our  North-west 
frontier  than  has  been  effected  by 
the  stiff  procedure  of  nearly  two 
generations. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  vice- 
roys, instead  of  openly  relaxing 
the  severity  of  the  rule  which 
proscribes  the  country  beyond  the 
border  to  British  officers  and  even 
subjects  generally,  rather  to  en- 
courage trans-border  exploration 
by  inducing  officers  to  break  the 
rule  at  their  own  risk.  The  under- 
standing was,  that  if  successful  they 
would  receive  praise  and  reward ; 
if  unsuccessful,  censure.  Shortly 
before  the  late  Afghan  war  began, 
the  accomplished  but  rash  and 
unfortunate  Colonel  (afterwards 
Sir  George)  Colley  visited  all  our 
frontier  stations  and  outposts  from 
Quetta  to  Peshawur,  and  excited 
the  spirit  of  adventure  amongst 
our  officers  by  proclaiming  that  it 


1  A  region  hitherto  untrodden  by  European  foot,  and  regarded  as  "the  great 
mystery  of  Central  Asia." 
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was  infinitely  preferable  that  some 
of  them  should  be  killed  in  doing 
the  State  service  in  the  quest  of 
useiul  information  beyond  the  bor- 
der, than  by  breaking  their  necks 
in  ]  tig-stick  ing  or  at  polo.  Follow- 
ing his  advice,  my  immediate  pre- 
decessor in  the  charge  of  this  dis- 
trict— a  Scottish  gentleman,1  now 
the  governor  of  a  Scottish  prison — 
made  a  bold  attempt  early  in  1878 
to  penetrate  to  the  Takht,  but  on 
being  opposed,  was  obliged  to  re- 
tur  i  to  British  territory  re  infecta, 
as  his  little  excursion  had  been 
undertaken  without  the  formal 
sanction  of  Government.  As  he 
has  since  retired,  the  incident  may 
be  safely  mentioned  now. 

Soon  after,  the  war  in  Afghani- 
stan having  denuded  this  frontier 
of  troops,  a  rumoured  disaster  to 
General  Roberts  in  Khost,  the 
preaching  of  a  jehad  (holy  war) 
against  the  kdfir  (infidel)  English 
in  ihe  hills  just  beyond  our  border 
and  north  of  the  Takht-i-Suliman, 
and  the  story  that  the  English  had 
retired  from  Dera  Ismail  Khan, 
across  the  Indus,  incited  the  Mah- 
suds  —  a  barbarous  but  powerful 
independent  tribe — to  swoop  down 
on  the  town  of  Tank  and  burn  it. 
For  a  few  days  all  was  confusion. 
Our  own  subjects  joined  the  hill- 
men.  The  shops  of  the  Hindus 
in  many  villages  were  looted  and 
burnt.  Our  troops  and  police 
were  either  besieged  or  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  outposts.  The 
British  raj  (rule)  was  over ;  the 
Mu salman  raj  had  returned;  the 
hated  money-lender,  with  his  bonds, 
moi  tgage-deeds,  and  account-books, 
would  lord  it  no  more  over  the 
fait  hf ul,  but  must  resume  his  skull- 
cap (sign  of  dependence)  and  wear 
the  turban  no  more ;  the  land  was 
to  be  the  people's  once  more,  free 
and  unencumbered.  Such  was  the 


universal  belief  upon  the  Tank 
border.  A  few  days  so,  and  then 
came  swift  vengeance.  One  strug- 
gle, in  which  eighty  men  —  the 
whole  fighting  strength  of  the  most 
fighting  branch  of  a  highland  clan 
— were  killed,  taught  subject  and 
hillman  alike  that  the  British  raj 
was  as  vigorous  as  before.  The  in- 
vasion and  insurrection  were  over, 
and  all  was  quiet  again.  But 
the  Mahsuds  had  yet  to  be  pun- 
ished. As  no  troops  were  avail- 
able owing  to  the  Afghan  war, 
the  offending  tribe  was  blockaded 
— that  is,  excluded  from  British 
territory  until  an  expedition  could 
be  sent  against  them.  It  was  not 
until  May  1881  that  a  force  pene- 
trated their  fastnesses,  and  exacted, 
not  vengeance,  but  redress  for  the 
outrages  committed  more  than  two 
years  before.  During  the  expedi- 
tion the  Mahsud  hills  were  thor- 
oughly explored  and  mapped.  That 
work  accomplished,  the  Surveyor- 
General,  with  his  assistants  and 
their  field  establishments,  all  now 
inured  to  hill-climbing  from  two 
years'  experience  in  Afghanistan, 
were  keen  to  scale  the  Takht,  ex- 
plore the  whole  valley  beyond,  and 
connect  and  check  their  Afghan 
reconnaissances  and  surveys  with 
what  had  already  been  done  inside 
and  just  beyond  our  border.  How 
to  induce  Government  to  sanction 
the  undertaking  was  the  difficulty. 
The  Liberals  were  once  again  in 
power.  To  them  the  Afghan  policy 
of  their  predecessors  was  anathema. 
Cabul,  the  Khyber,  and  Candahar 
were  abandoned;  work  on  the 
Quetta  Railway  was  stopped,  the 
coolies  scattered,  the  plant  sent 
elsewhere  ;  "  masterly  inactivity," 
and  therefore  the  "close  border" 
system,  were  once  again  in  the 
ascendant  from  the  Khyber  to  the 
Bolan.  Clearly  no  expedition  to 


1  Colonel  Macaulay,  Governor  of  Ayr  Prison. 
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the  Takht  would  be  sanctioned  for 
purely  scientific  purposes,  except 
under  guarantees  which  no  high- 
land Afghan  tribe  had  ever  yet 
voluntarily  given;  and  as  to  the 
use  of  pressure,  that  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  people  of  India 
are  free,  and  the  independent  hill- 
men  beyond  are  if  possible  freer. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done  1  The 
heads  of  departments  were  clam- 
orous for  the  expedition.  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Quarter- 
master-General— both  Scotchmen,1 
by  the  way,  who  have  achieved 
fame — and  the  Surveyor-General 
represented  the  urgency  of  the 
case  to  the  Lieut. -Governor  of  the 
Punjab — another  Scotchman2  who 
has  deservedly  won  his  spurs — and 
he  even  admitted  the  extreme 
desirability  of  the  exploration  and 
survey  of  the  mountain ;  but,  true 
to  the  policy  of  his  Government,  he 
declined  to  recommend  action  to 
the  Government  of  India  until  a 
fitting  opportunity  should  present 
itself. 

At  this  juncture  the  able  officer 
of  the  Survey  Department  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  considered  it  time  to  depute 
himself  on  a  delicate  mission  to 
Dera  Ismail  Khan  to  further  ex- 
cite the  enthusiasm  of  the  local 
civil  authorities  there  in  the  cause 
he  had  at  heart.  Like  a  prudent 
diplomatist,  he  first  enlisted  the 
vote  and  interest  of  a  certain  lady 
in  his  cause,  who  with  himself  and 
myself  forthwith  laid  our  heads 
together  to  arrange  a  plan  of 
action  under  which  Government 
would  be  able  to  consent  to  place 
the  theodolite  on  Solomon's  Throne 
without  departing  from  its  declared 
policy.  Like  true  conspirators,  we 
met. seldom,  and  when  we  met  we 


spoke  little.  Our  prospects  were 
at  first  too  gloomy.  We  looked 
often  enough  at  the  provoking 
mountain,  whose  snow  -  covered 
slopes  glistered  in  the  morning  sun 
so  invitingly,  yet  so  defiantly,  pure 
and  inviolable  as  a  chaste  virgin. 
We  looked  and  looked,  and  every 
time  we  did  so  a  deeper  chagrin 
fell  upon  us.  One  day  we  passed 
an  important  resolution :  we  re- 
solved that,  officially  and  unoffi- 
cially, we  should,  for  diplomatic 
reasons,  substitute  the  word  "  ex- 
cursion" for  "expedition."  After 
that  we  advanced  rapidly.  Hindu, 
Mohammedan,  and  Sikh  had  each 
in  succession  ruled  over  Derah's 
broad  plains ;  but  to  all  three  the 
Takht  had  been  as  an  untaken  for- 
tress. Was  it  to  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  reproach  for  us  also  1  Pil- 
grims from  Dera  Ismail  Khan  had 
sat  on  Solomon's  Throne,  and  had 
sometimes  returned  to  their  homes 
alive  afterwards.  Those  who  had 
done  so  described  the  distance  from 
the  border  as  a  short  two  days'  jour- 
ney, and  related  wondrous  tales  of 
the  sealed  mysteries  of  the  pine-clad 
basin  which  connects  the  northern 
and  southern  peaks.  Westwards 
of  the  main  range  lies  the  Zhob 
Valley,  described  seventy  -  eight 
years  ago  as  "the  great  caravan 
route  to  Candahar."  The  whole 
of  this  region  was  still  a  blank 
space  in  our  maps.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Takht  —  an  Afghan 
tribe  called  Shiranis — and  all  their 
neighbours  enjoyed  free  intercourse 
with  British  territory,  and  bartered 
the  raw  produce  of  their  hills — 
the  seed  of  the  edible  pine,  which 
grows  in  forests  in  the  upper  pla- 
teaux of  the  range,  wool  of  their 
sheep  and  goats,  skins,  live  stock, 
and  timber — for  cloth  goods  and 


1  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  Commander-in- Chief  in  India,  and  Sir 
Charles  Macgregor,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  Quartermaster-General. 

2  Sir  Charles  Aitchison,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E. 
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food -grains  in  our  frontier  villages. 
The  "close  border"  system  was  a 
bar  to  reciprocation.  Did  any  of 
our  villagers  venture  one  step  be- 
yond the  border,  he  went  at  his 
own  risk.  Were  he  killed  or 
maimed,  there  was  no  redress. 
His  murderer  might  enter  British 
territory  the  day  after  and  swagger 
before  his  victim's  door,  yet  none 
dare  touch  him.  Did  an  official 
cross  the  border,  he  ran  the  risk 
of  dismissal — the  certainty  of  dis- 
pleasure. Such  a  system  rather 
inte3isifies  than  mitigates  the  sav- 
agery and  exclusiveness  of  our  in- 
dependent trans  -  border  tribes. 
Cautiously  relaxed,  the  English- 
man might  have  been  by  this  time 
as  respected  in  the  Shirani  or  Mah- 
sud  Mils  as  was  the  Roman  citizen 
wherever  he  went  within  the  bounds 
of  his  many-peopled  empire. 

Since  annexation,  only  on  two 
occasions  had  the  Shirani  hills  been 
visited  by  British  officers.  Once, 
in  1853,  troops  had  entered  and 
burnt  some  of  their  villages  as  an 
act  of  reprisal ;  and  again,  in  1878, 
my  predecessor  had  made  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  Takht,  as  nar- 
rated some  paragraphs  back,  and 
being  fired  at  had  withdrawn. 
Wit!  i  such  a  retrospect,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  expedition — excursion, 
I  mean — seemed:  hopeless.  It  was 
certain  that  Government  would 
veto  any  proposal  which  might  be 
made  on  any  terms  except  those  of 
the  consent  of  the  tribe  to  the  visit, 
and  the  surrendering  of  hostages 
for  good  behaviour.  To  expect 
independent  Afghans  to  invite 
British  officers  to  march  through 
their  hills  and  visit  their  holiest 
shrine,  was  to  hope  for  impossibili- 
ties. However,  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way.  To  win  Afghans  it  is 
first  necessary  to  make  them  suffer, 
in  which  case  they  fear  you  \  and 
after  that  to  show  them  silver,  in 
which  case  they  will  serve  you. 
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Now  it  so  happened  that  at  the 
time  the  Shiranis  richly  merited 
punishment  for  past  misdeeds. 
One  of  their  smaller  clans,  named 
Khyderzais,  or  Sons  of  Khyder,  had 
from  time  immemorial  made  their 
living  by  plundering  others,  and 
occasionally,  amongst  the  others, 
villagers  in  British  territory  near- 
est their  hills.  The  practice  of  the 
district  in  such  case  had  been  to 
apply  the  lex  talionis,  but  in  an  in- 
direct way.  Whenever  the  Khy- 
derzais harried  cattle,  the  district 
officer  quietly  retaliated  by  seizing 
and  retaining  the  next  Shirani  car- 
avan which  came  into  British  ter- 
ritory, no  matter  to  what  section 
of  the  tribe  it  belonged.  After 
seizure,  the  tribe  would  be  notified 
that  if  the  account  was  not  settled 
by  a  given  date,  their  property  in 
our  hands  would  be  sold  and  our 
villagers  compensated.  Sometimes 
another  procedure  would  be  follow- 
ed. Instead  of  property,  relations 
or  more  distant  fellow-clansmen  of 
the  actual  offenders  would  be  seized 
and  imprisoned.  Both  methods 
are  unknown  in  Europe,  and  offici- 
ally somewhat  irregular  in  India. 
But  both  are  effective,  recognised 
by  all  hillmen  as  justifiable,  prac- 
tised by  themselves,  and  generally 
bring  about  the  settlement  of 
frontier  cases  speedily,  and  above 
all  without  fuss,  which  in  these  lat- 
ter days  of  our  centralisation  and 
interminable  report -writing  is  an 
important  consideration  for  desk- 
tied  officials.  The  more  serious 
troubles  on  the  Mahsud  border 
had  distracted  attention  from  the 
Shiranis  for  the  previous  year  or 
two;  and  in  1882,  when  their 
account  was  examined,  the  out- 
standings  against  the  tribe  were 
found  to  be  too  heavy  to  be  realised 
by  the  district,  but,  nevertheless, 
hardly  authorised  practices  explain- 
ed above.  Opportunely,  too,  about 
this  time,  a  band  of  Shirani  marau- 
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ders  committed  a  murder  for  plun- 
der inside  our  border,  and  burnt 
a  water-mill.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, permission  was  obtained 
to  blockade  the  whole  tribe;  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  object,  neigh- 
bouring tribes  were  also  induced  to 
close  their  markets  to  them.  At 
the  end  of  nine  months  the  Shiranis 
were  collectively  rather  straitened 
for  food  and  clothes,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  humble  and  penitent 
frame  of  mind.  They  sent  in  their 
representatives,  and  gave  security 
for  the  payment  of  compensation 
for  all  their  past  misdeeds.  The 
blockade  was  at  once  raised. 

Now  then  was  the  time  to  show 
silver,  to  jingle  rupees  before  their 
eyes,  and  promise  them  a  hand- 
some reward  should  they  engage 
to  conduct  a  party  of  surveyors 
to  the  Takht,  and  give  hostages. 
They  readily  agreed  in  a  general 
way  to  the  proposal,  provided  that 
they  should  not  be  held  respon- 
sible should  some  of  their  young 
bloods  oppose  us.  Having  gained 
their  formal  consent,  and  reduced 
it  into  the  form  of  a  solemn  writ- 
ten engagement,  I  reported  to 
Government  that  a  better  oppor- 
tunity would  never  be  obtained 
for  exploring  the  Takht,  as  the 
tribe  had  promised  assistance,  and 
agreed  to  give  hostages.  On  such 
terms,  then,  Government  consented 
to  let  a  survey-party  ascend  the 
Takht  with  a  military  escort. 

A  "  military  escort "  is  variously 
interpreted.  To  a  charming  girl 
it  means  one  good-looking  officer ; 
to  my  civilian  mind  it  meant  a 
few  hundred  sepoys ;  but  to  the 
General  it  meant  an  army.  On 
October  20th  last,  that  formidable 
personage — another  Scotchman  of 
note,  by  the  way1 — came  quietly 
into  the  station.  I  was  soon 
closeted  with  him. 
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"  And  what  about  carriage  1 " 
said  he,  after  some  talk. 

"Why,  you  have  800  mules,"  I 
replied. 

"Yes,  for  ordnance  stores  and 
regimental  baggage,  but  not  for 
commissariat  purposes.  "We  shall 
want  in  round  numbers  a  thousand 
camels  or  their  equivalent." 

"Well,  General,"  said  I,  rather 
astonished  at  such  an  unexpect- 
ed requisition,  "I'll  do  my  best. 
How  to  manage  it  all  in  three 
weeks  is  the  difficulty." 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  rode 
out  to  the  Draband  outpost,  facing 
the  pass  of  the  same  name,  up 
which  lay  the  direct  route  to  the 
Takht.  The  Shirani  representa- 
tives ought  to  have  been  in  attend- 
ance there,  as  they  had  been  in- 
vited to  come  in  some  days  before. 
Instead  of  coming,  however,  they 
sent  a  reply  that  they  were  busy 
cutting  their  autumn  crops,  and 
required  time  to  consult  together. 
It  was  clear  they  were  in  no 
hurry,  whatever  I  was.  Messen- 
gers were  now  despatched  to  them, 
ordering  them  in.  This  time  they 
replied  by  sending  a  deputation 
of  their  moolahs  (priests),  devout 
and  peaceful  men,  whose  mission 
generally  is  on  such  occasions  to 
incite  the  faithful  to  war  against 
infidels  such  as  we  are.  I  treated 
this  deputation  with  the  greatest 
respect.  I  fed  them  with  fat 
mutton.  I  honoured  the  oldest 
priest  with  a  chair,  and,  addressing 
him  as  Moolah  Sahib,  asked  why 
the  Shirani  tribe  had  become  so 
suspicious  ;  did  the  Sarkar  Angrez 
(English  Government)  ever  lie  1 

"Well,  Sahib,"  he  replied,  "you 
said  you  would  come  with  a  guard 
only,  and  now  we  hear  that  an 
army  is  collecting,  and  that  the 
General  Sahib  will  command  it." 

I  replied  that  it  was  true  that 


1  Brigadier-General  Kennedy,  G.B. 
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throe  regiments  of  infantry,  two 
gurs,  and  some  cavalry  would 
form  the  escort;  but  that  its 
largeness  was  a  compliment  to 
their  bravery,  and  would  save 
their  honour.  They  did  not 
appreciate  this  reasoning,  but 
assorted  that  the  tribe  believed 
the  intention  was  to  establish 
a  cantonment  upon  their  holy 
mountain. 

'-Moolah  Sahib,"  I  said,  "we 
only  want  to  draw  some  lines  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  the  largeness 
of  the  guard  means  more  rupees 
for  your  tribe.  We  shall  pay  for 
every  blade  of  grass  we  take  and 
every  stick  we  burn." 

At  this  they  smiled  and  looked 
incredulously  at  each  other.  Then 
one  of  them  asked,  "  How  are  you 
to  get  up  there"  (pointing  to  the 
mountain  above  us)  1  "  There  are 
no  roads,  and  you  can't  walk." 

'•  Oh,"  interposed  one  of  my  na- 
tive assistants,  "the  Sahibs  walk 
very  well.  They  are  great  shikaris 
(hunters)." 

*•  Pooh  !  "  explained  the  oldest 
mo(>lah  to  his  companions,  "  I  am  a 
ffdji  (Mecca  pilgrim).  I  know  the 
trite  of  the  Sahib  logue.  I  have 
seen  them  in  Bombay.  They  drive 
or  ride  always." 

<•  Well,  Moolah  Sahib,"  I  replied, 
rather  testily,  "  give  me  some  host- 
ages. I'll  feed  and  pay  them  well, 
and  you  will  see  whether  we  can 
walk  up  a  hillside  or  not.  I  don't 
waii.t  the  General  Sahib  to  have  to 
kill  any  of  you,  if  I  can  help  it." 

They  looked  rather  dismayed  at 
this,  and  began  to  talk  eagerly  to- 
getl ler.  "  Well,  well,"  said  I,  "  con- 
sult together  outside.  My  men 
wilJ  persuade  you  that  the  Sarkar 
only  wants  your  good." 

They  then  rose  to  go.  Observ- 
ing that  one  of  them  was  a  cripple, 
his  right  foot  having  been  cleanly 
cut  off  above  the  ankle,  I  inquired, 
in  ;i,  commiserating  tone,  how  he- 


had  lost  it.  The  man  actually 
blushed,  and  stammered  out,  "It 
was — burnt;"  and  then  hastily 
withdrew.  The  others  followed. 
One,  however,  lingered  behind,  and 
whispered  something  to  my  head 
native  assistant,  who  nodded  com- 
prehendingly,  and  between  laugh- 
ing and  pushing  got  him  out  of  the 
tent. 

When  they  were  all  gone,  the 
assistant  explained  that  my  ques- 
tion had  been  an  unfortunate  one, 
as  the  moolah  had  been  in  youth 
something  of  a  Don  Juan,  and  had 
been  deprived  of  his  foot  by  an 
enraged  husband,  who  had  at  the 
same  time  cut  off  his  wife's  nose 
and  slit  her  lips. 

After  it  was  dark,  one  of  the 
moolahs  sent  word  that  he  wanted 
to  see  me  privately.  He  came  in 
and  told  me  mysteriously  that  he 
knew  the  ways  of  the  Sahib  logue  : 
they  might  not  establish  a  canton- 
ment just  then  on  the  Takht,  but 
would  soon ;  and  that,  as  he  lived 
near  it,  he  wanted  me  to  give  him 
a  certificate,  that  if  his  relations 
did  not  fight  against  us,  his  family 
and  possessions  would  be  respected. 
To  humour  him  I  did  so.  This 
pleased  him  so  much  that  he  be- 
came talkative  and  confidential. 

"  What  will  it  cost  the  Sarkar 
to  get  up  there  ?  "  he  asked,  reflec- 
tively. 

"  Oh,  not  much — a  quarter  or 
half  a  lakh." 

"  What,  Sahib  !  all  that  just  to 
draw  some  lines  on  a  bit  of  paper  ? " 

"  Yes,  a  Sahib  never  tells  lies." 

"  And  the  cantonments,"  said 
he;  "they  won't  be  on  the  top, 
because  there  is  no  water  there." 

"  Go,  I  tell  you ;  the  Sarkar 
wants  to  draw  lines  on  paper,  that 
is  all." 

"  What,  Sahib  !  half  a  lakh  for 
that?  However,  saldm,  Sahib — I 
have  got  your  certificate.  I  am 
safe  ! " 
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He  was  gone.  The  whole  deputa- 
tion returned  to  their  hills.  Though 
they  had  seen  no  troops,  the  collec- 
tion of  supplies  which  was  going  on 
must  have  convinced  them  that  a 
force  was  about  to  enter  their  coun- 
try. Still  the  tribal  headmen  did 
not  come  in.  Spies  reported  they 
were  assembling  and  consulting. 
It  was  a  matter  of  days  now,  and 
beyond  the  collection  of  supplies, 
which  was  progressing  well,  nothing 
had  been  done  towards  arranging 
the  preliminary  conditions  imposed 
by  Government,  and  the  question 
of  carriage  had  still  to  be  decided. 
I  was  relying  on  the  Shiranis  them- 
selves supplying  2000  hill  bullocks 
— small,  hardy  animals,  with  hoofs 
like  iron,  each  capable  of  carrying 
a  load  of  200  Ib.  But  until  the 
headmen  should  appear  and  ar- 
range terms,  nothing  could  be  done. 
In  desperation  I  addressed  a  sort 
of  ultimatum  to  the  tribe,  threat- 
ening it  in  vague  language  with 
the  displeasure  of  Government  did 
it  not  consent  to  do,  with  a  good 
grace,  what  otherwise,  sooner  or 
later,  it  would  be  compelled  to  do. 
This  time,  instead  of  employing 
spies,  I  sent  in  some  of  my  most 
reliable  men,  officials  and  non- 
officials.  The  ultimatum  was  a 
brutum  fulmen;  and  if,  by  some 
mischance,  the  Government  terms 
had  leaked  out  amongst  the  Shi- 
ranis,  they  would  know  that  it  was 
such.  Having  been  required  to 
accomplish  in  a  few  weeks  a  work 
for  which  months  should  have  been 
allowed,  the  stake  played  was  worth 
the  risk  run.  Whilst  my  men  were 
in  the  hills,  I  lived  months  in  days, 
so  intense  was  my  anxiety.  About 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  two 
horsemen  came  hurrying  in  to  say 
that  the  tribal  representative  coun- 
cil would  reach  next  morning.  In 
they  came,  most  of  them  on  foot, 
some  on  horseback,  about  100  in 
all. 


They  were  then  feasted,  cajoled, 
and  threatened,  and  silvered  per- 
suasion was  employed  to  induce  the 
leading  recusants  to  use  their  in- 
fluence with  their  fellow-clansmen 
to  further  the  Government  object. 
In  thus  purchasing  a  man's  vote 
and  interest,  I  had  to  be  more  cau- 
tious than  any  M.P.,  for  corrupt 
practices  were  as  abhorrent  to  Shi- 
ranis  (tribally),  as  they  are  to 
Englishmen  (collectively).  Indi- 
vidually, every  man  was  greedy  to 
sell  himself,  provided  that  the  pur- 
chase could  be  effected  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  others,  and 
several  of  the  most  fractious  were 
so  bought.  When  everything  was 
in  train  for  a  settlement,  I  met  the 
whole  council  in  solemn  assembly. 
The  discussion  which  followed  was 
as  hollow  and  theatrical  as  a  set 
debate  in  Parliament.  The  result 
had  been  prearranged ;  and  although 
some  of  the  late  malcontents  still 
harangued  and  raised  objections,  as 
patriots  should,  I  knew  that  they 
were  now  my  own  men.  By  ex- 
posing their  selfishness  I  might 
have  brought  down  upon  them  the 
virtuous  indignation  of  their  fel- 
low-clansmen, whose  republicanism 
would  have  insisted  on  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  money  already  bestowed 
amongst  all.  Although  in  reality 
a  poor  little  comedy  was  being 
performed,  the  uninitiated  specta- 
tor would  have  thought  the  pro- 
ceedings grave  and  serious  enough 
for  a  tragedy. 

Some  readers  may  think  that  it 
was  undignified  on  the  part  of  a 
responsible  political  officer  to  stoop 
to  finesse  and  underhand  diploma- 
cy in  order  to  effect  the  object  in 
view.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  more  dignified  had  Govern- 
ment simply  announced  to  the 
Shiranis  that  a  strongly  escorted 
survey -party  would  enter  their 
hills  and  ascend  the  Takht,  and 
that  if  any  resistance  was  offered  it 
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wculd  be  forcibly  overcome;  but 
that  if,  as  was  expected,  help  was 
given,  the  tribe  would  be  hand- 
somely rewarded.  If  at  the  same 
titie  a  regiment  had  been  sent  to 
Draband,  the  Shiranis  would  have 
seen  that  Government  would  stand 
no  trifling  —  would  have  at  once 
bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  have 
striven  by  good  service  to  make 
what  money  they  could  out  of  the 
expedition.  Government,  however, 
was  constrained,  owing  to  the  non- 
interference policy  which  was  again 
supreme,  to  lay  down  the  prelim- 
inary conditions  it  imposed  as  to 
tribal  consent  and  the  surrender 
of  hostages.  The  shortness  of  the 
time  allowed  for  making  arrange- 
ments gave  me  no  choice  but  to 
act  as  I  did.  Until  convinced 
that  force  is  about  to  be  used,  an 
Afghan  tribe  is  as  dilatory  and 
evasive  as  the  Porte  in  either  con- 
cluding or  carrying  out  an  arrange- 
mt  nt  not  entirely  to  its  own  liking. 
Even  when  force  is  used,  finesse  is 
often  required.  In  the  Umbeyla 
campaign  of  1863,  in  which  a  com- 
bination of  tribes  defied  a  force  of 
6000  of  our  troops  for  two  months, 
and  cost  us  a  loss  of  900  men,  the 
coalition  was  not  broken  up  until 
mutual  distrust  was  sown  amongst 
tho  leaders  of  the  enemy  by  vari- 
ous devices,  one  of  which,  for  its 
simplicity  and  success,  deserves 
mention.  Instead  of  receiving  a 
deputation  publicly,  the  political 
officer  sent  for  the  leading  chief 
alone  into  his  tent,  and  told  him 
to  sit  down.  The  chief  did  so, 
whereupon  the  political  officer, 
without  saying  another  word,  went 
on  with  his  writing  for  twenty 
minutes  or  so,  and  then  looking 
up  remarked  to  the  chief,  "  I  hope 
your  parrot  is  well?"  and  dis- 
missed him. 

On  his  rejoining  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  deputation,  they  asked 
him  to  narrate  what  had  happened. 


He  told  them  the  truth.  Not  a 
man  believed  him.  He  was  dis- 
credited and  distrusted  from  that 
hour,  as  all  thought  that  he  and 
his  tribe  had  been  bought  over, 
and  would  betray  them. 

But  to  return  to  Takht-i-Suliman 
affairs. 

When  the  number  of  hostages 
had  been  agreed  to,  and  a  route 
fixed,  which  was  known  to  be  the 
easiest  though  most  circuitous,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  drinkable 
water  at  convenient  stages,  the 
question  of  carriage  was  discussed. 
I  was  prepared  for  disappointment, 
and  already  making  other  arrange- 
ments. It  was,  however,  advisable 
to  throw  the  odium  of  failing  to 
take  advantage  of  a  seemingly 
reasonable  offer  on  the  Shiranis. 
The  offer  was  accordingly  made. 
They  met  it  by  asking  exorbitant 
terms  and  raising  absurd  diffi- 
culties. Thus  one  greybeard  boldly 
asserted  that  their  oxen  were  so 
self-willed  that  unless  each  animal's 
tail  was  twisted  by  its  particular 
owner  it  would  lie  down.  Was  I 
then  prepared  to  feed  2000  Shir- 
anis? I  closed  matters  by  reply- 
ing sharply  that  I  would  not  have 
such  useless  animals  at  all.  They 
had  been  given  the  chance  of 
making  many  thousand  rupees, 
but  as  they  had  failed  to  appre- 
ciate it,  their  enemies  the  Nasar 
Powindahs  would  be  employed. 

The  fact  was,  I  had  become  con- 
vinced that  the  General's  objec- 
tions to  Shirani  carriage  were  in- 
superable. By  employing  them  he 
had  pointed  out  that  we  should  be 
at  their  mercy  at  any  time.  The 
Nasars,  could  they  be  persuaded 
for  their  own  profit  to  undertake 
the  work,  would  do  it  well.  They 
are  a  leading  clan  amongst  a 
great  tribe  of  warrior  traders  and 
graziers,  collectively  known  as 
Powindahs,  who  for  centuries  past 
have  led  the  life  they  are  leading 
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to  this  day.  In  the  hot  weather 
they  sojourn  in  Afghan  Khorasan, 
and  every  autumn  fight  their  way 
down  through  the  passes  into  India 
through  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  products  of  their 
own  hills — grapes,  almonds,  dried 
fruits,  dye  materials,  drugs,  &c. 
They  leave  their  women,  children, 
and  she -camels  in  the  different 
grazing  tracts,  both  cis-  and  trans- 
Indus,  and  carry  their  merchandise 
all  over  India.  As  the  spring  ad- 
vances, they  return  as  they  came, 
taking  back  with  them  Manchester 
arid  Indian  made  piece-goods,  tea, 
&c.  The  Nasars  were  then  daily 
streaming  down  through  the  Gomal 
Pass  into  the  district.  They  are 
very  independent  men,  will  not 
tolerate  bullying,  and  will  only 
work  for  others,  no  matter  what 
the  pecuniary  inducement,  when 
so  inclined.  An  attempt  four  and 
a  half  years  before  to  coerce  them 
into  hiring  and  selling  their  camels 
to  Government  for  service  during 
the  late  Afghan  war  had  caused  a 
riot,  in  which  a  brother  of  their 
chief  was  killed,  and  had  all  but 
driven  them  into  joining  the  Mah- 
suds  and  our  own  rebellious  sub- 
jects in  the  disturbances  then  oc- 
curring. The  great  advantage  of 
using  Nasar  camels  as  carriage  lay 
in  the  fact  that  their  usually  spongy 
feet  were  hardened  by  years  of  hill- 
climbing,  and  that  their  owners 
were  armed  men,  accustomed  to 
hold  their  own  against  all  comers. 
Amongst  disadvantages  was  their 
excessive  independence  and  touchi- 
ness, and  the  doubt  whether  their 
she-camels,  many  of  them  great 
with  young,  could  endure  the  wear 
and  tear  of  hill-climbing  over  sharp 
limestone  rocks,  each  carrying 
nearly  400  Ib.  of  supplies  on  her 
back.  There  was  no  hope  that 
the  Nasars  would  be  willing  to 
hire  out  their  male  camels  on  any 
terms,  as  all  such,  heavily  loaded 


with  the  produce  of  Khorasan, 
were  being  hurried  on  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Indian  markets.  As 
to  plain-camels,  male  and  female, 
their  feet  would  be  too  soft  for 
the  rough  work  which  had  to  be 
done.  Thus  it  was  I  had  to  fall 
back  on  female  hill-camels,  pro- 
vided the  owners  would  readily 
come  to  terms  with  me.  Horse- 
men had  been  sent  round  to  the 
different  Nasar  camps  in  the  dis- 
trict to  summon  the  headman  of 
each  to  Draband.  Though,  like 
all  Afghans,  stern  republicans  in 
principle,  the  dangers  of  their 
annual  march  to  and  from  India, 
through  the  lands  of  hostile  tribes, 
compel  each  section  to  adopt  a 
rude  discipline  and  obey  the  man 
whom  the  common  voice  affirms  to 
be  the  bravest  and  ablest  leader. 
It  is  thus  easier  to  deal  with 
Nasars  than  with  most  independ- 
ent Afghans.  Their  chiefs  re- 
sponded promptly  to  the  summons. 
Their  greatest  chief  was  named 
Abdullah  Khan,  the  grandson  of 
a  leader  who,  thirty -six  years 
before,  after  defying  the  Sikhs 
for  years,  fought  the  late  Colonel 
Sir  Herbert  (then  Lieutenant)  Ed- 
wardes  close  to  that  very  place. 
This  Abdullah  Khan's  brother  had 
been  killed  there,  as  already  men- 
tioned, four  and  a  half  years  before. 
Abdullah  Khan  himself  had  been 
since  treated  with  a  certain  amount 
of  suspicion.  To  gain  him  over 
was  a  necessity.  I  determined  to 
treat  him  frankly, — told  him  the 
strait  I  was  in,  and  that  I  ex- 
pected he  would  do  his  best  to 
help,  so  that  bygones  might  be 
forgotten;  and,  "what  is  more," 
I  said,  "let  your  clan  do  their 
work  well,  and  I'll  introduce  you 
to  the  Lord  Sahib  (Lieutenant- 
Governor),  and  get  you  a  dress  of 
honour,  and,  still  greater  honour — 
a  chair." 

The  man's  handsome  Jewish  fea- 
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tures  gleamed  with  pleasure  at  the 
anticipated  reward,  and  yet  he 
haggled  for  something  more. 

-'Would  I  also  let  his  camels 
grr,ze  nearer  the  border  than  here- 
tofore ? "  he  asked. 

•'No;  I  could  not  do  that." 

•'  Well,  then,  might  their  graz- 
ing-ground  be  changed  to  such 
and  such  a  place1?" 

•'  Yes,"  I  said  at  once.  "I  would 
agree  to  that." 

Having  come  to  terms  with  him, 
a  business-like  agreement  was  soon 
nmde  with  the  other  headmen, 
w&s  reduced  into  writing,  and 
solemnly  marked  or  sealed  by  each 
nmn.  Illiterate  though  they  were, 
that  last  little  ceremony  literally 
sealed  the  compact,  and  bound 
them  more  strongly  to  their  en- 
gagement than  if  half-a-dozen 
constables  had  been  sent  back 
with  each  of  them.  It  had  been 
the  same  with  the  Shirani  Jirga 
(tilbal  council).  Though  none  of 
them  could  read  or  write,  a  for- 
mal compact  had  been  drawn  up 
and  subscribed. 

Everything  being  in  train,  I  re- 
turned to  Dera  Ismail  Khan  great- 
ly relieved  in  mind,  and  informed 
the  junior  conspirator  that  our 
plans  were  on  the  point  of  realisa- 
tion. She,  however,  faint-hearted- 
ly seceded,  and  openly  declared  that 
she  wished  "  this  dangerous  expe- 
dition would  be  countermanded." 
On  November  15th  I  returned  to 
Draband,  and  there  received  a 
message  from  Jamal,  the  chief  of 
the  Khyderzai  section  of  the  Shir- 
aids — the  nest  of  irreconcilables 
who  inhabited  the  higher  slopes  of 
tlie  great  mountain,  and  lived  by 
plunder  and  grazing.  This  Jamal 
informed  me  that  he  and  his  men 
would  come  in  on  condition  that  I 
agreed  to  help  him  with  men  and 
arms  to  take  vengeance  on  certain 
ei  lemies  of  his.  His  condition  be- 
ing refused,  he  went  back  to  his 


lair,  vaguely  engaging  to  meet  us 
on  the  Takht  itself. 

On  the  19th  we  made  our  first 
march  into  the  hills.  We  entered 
with  nearly  1700  fighting  men  and 
700  followers,  including  400  Nasar 
camel-men.  We  carried  15  days' 
supplies  and  stores  on  1100  camels 
and  800  mules.  Of  the  camels 
about  500  were  loaded  with  bhoosa, 
or  chopped  straw,  than  which  a 
more  wasteful,  bulky,  and  alto- 
gether inconvenient  load  for  hill 
campaigning  is  inconceivable.  The 
route  by  which  the  General  had 
determined  to  ascend  the  Takht 
was  a  very  circuitous  one.  We 
were  to  pierce  the  range  by  the 
Zao  Pass,  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  the  Takht,  and  then  work 
round  its  flank  to  a  reported 
spring  and  goat-path  called  Pazai. 
After  ten  months  of  continuous 
drought,  so  bare  and  parched  was 
the  country  that  herbage  was  very 
scanty,  and  springs  and  streams 
were  either  dried  up  or  sadly 
shrunken.  The  success  of  the 
expedition  depended  on  the  Pazai 
spring  being  found  at  the  place  at 
which  I  supposed  it  to  be,  and  on 
its  having  a  sufficiency  of  water 
for  our  wants.  As  all  my  infor- 
mation was  that  of  a  few  untrust- 
worthy spies  and  Shiranis,  there 
was  no  certainty  that  I  had  cor- 
rectly diagnosed  the  truth  from 
their  conflicting  statements. 

i  The  second  march  brought  us  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Zao  Pass.  A 
few  of  us  pushed  on  through  it. 
Before  we  had  gone  half  a  mile,  a 
waterfall  compelled  us  to  abandon 
our  horses  and  proceed  on  foot. 
Obstacle  the  first  was  formidable, 
and  would  certainly  delay  progress 
some  hours.  Further  on,  a  low 
overhanging  rock  above  our  heads 
promised  to  knock  off  the  camel- 
loads  ;  whilst  under  our  feet  a 
polished  ledge,  over  which  the 
stream  flowed,  made  it  certain  that 
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camels  and  horses  would  here  slip 
and  fall.  Obstacle  the  second 
looked  forbidding  enough  to  stop 
the  whole  force  for  a  day  or  more. 
Again  we  went  on — the  pass  be- 
coming narrower  and  narrower, 
until  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  two  horsemen  to  ride 
abreast  in  it.  On  either  side  rose 
almost  perpendicular  walls  of  rock 
to  a  height  of  over  1000  feet. 
Half-a-dozen  men  at  the  summit 
of  either  cliff  could,  by  tilting  over 
boulders  and  dropping  down  stones, 
close  the  road  to  the  whole  force, 
until  the  heights  on  either  side 
could  be  crossed,  and  that  would 
have  been  a  work  of  a  day  or 
more.  At  last,  after  passing  many 
nasty  spots,  through  which  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  the  bhoosa- 
loaded  camels  would  be  able  to 
squeeze  without  losing  their  loads, 
we  came  to  Dabarrah — i.  e.,  "the 
rock  " — and  scrambled  up  and  over 
it  with  difficulty.  Obstacle  the 
last  seemed  to  bar  further  progress 
altogether.  A  square  mass  of 
limestone,  full  40  feet  in  diameter, 
had  many  years  before  fallen  from 
above,  and  jammed  between  the 
walls  of  the  defile,  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  ground.  The  action  of 
water  had  gradually  filled  up  its 
self-made  bed  above  the  fallen 
rock,  over  one  of  whose  now 
rounded  sides  the  little  stream 
broke  in  a  pretty  cascade.  On 
the  other  side  the  curve  of  the 
rock  inwards,  and  a  corresponding 
concavity  in  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
would  give  a  camel  a  width  of 
5  feet  clear,  could  a  ramp  be  made 
of  sufficient  height  for  the  purpose. 
Natives  called  this  the  easiest 
pass  through  the  range  in  Shirani 
country.  Two  military  officers, 
who  had  pluckily  reconnoitred 
through  it  some  years  before,  had 
enthusiastically  reported  that  but 
for  the  one  obstacle  of  the  Dabarrah 


rock,  which  would  have  to  be  shat- 
tered with  gunpowder,  guns  could 
traverse  it  without  difficulty.  I 
have  no  doubt  we  were  all  very 
depressed  as  we  sat  on  the  top  of 
that  awful  rock,  and  longed  for 
the  dynamite  or  blasting  powder, 
and  the  tools  and  the  sappers 
which  should  have  been  with  us, 
but  were  not.  I  was  the  first  to 


"  Well,  can  it  be  done  ? "  I  asked. 

"  It's  not  an  easy  business ;  but 
it  has  to  be  done,  and  it  must  be 
done,"  was  the  soldier-like  reply  of 
the  General's  Chief  of  the  Staff,1  a 
Highlander  and  great  skikari,  and 
therefore  a  splendid  hill -walker. 
We  got  back  to  camp  about  dark. 
That  night  a  halt  for  the  morrow 
was  ordered,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  sending  out  all 
available  men  in  working -parties 
by  dawn  next  day.  From  General 
downwards  there  was  gloom  on 
every  face;  and  but  that  the  re- 
corded opinions  of  two  military 
experts  coincided  with  that  of  my 
native  informants  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  defile,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  been  roundly  blamed 
for  the  inaccuracy  of  my  intelli- 
gence. On  such  occasions  the 
political  officer  is  always  the  scape- 
goat at  the  time,  though  justice 
is  generally  done  him  afterwards. 
The  whole  of  the  next  day  was 
spent  in  bridge-making,  road-mak- 
ing, ramping,  and  endeavouring  to 
blow  off  two  awkward  corners  of 
the  Dabarrah  rock  with  saluting- 
powder,  for  we  had  no  other  ex- 
plosives. 

"A  pocketful  of  dynamite  car- 
tridges would  have  wrought  magic 
there,"  said  the  colonel  of  a  pioneer 
regiment,  whom  a  love  of  adven- 
ture had  induced  to  join  what  he 
called  the  Takht  "picnic." 

"Yes;  it  would  have  let  the 
bhoosa  through  without  unloading 
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to-morrow,  and  have  left  an  ever- 
lasting monument  of  our  power 
for  all  Central  Asia,"  some  one 
remarked. 

As  the  Dabarrah  rock  is  known 
to  most  Powindahs,  and  they  travel 
annually  backwards  and  forwards 
in  tens  of  thousands  between  all 
paHs  of  Khorasan  and  India,  and 
evon  as  far  as  Bokhara,  the  re- 
moval of  the  rock  would  have  been 
noised  abroad  to  our  credit  through 
Central  Asia.  The  Zao  defile,  up 
to  some  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago,  was  the  safest  and  easiest 
caravan  route  through  the  Suli- 
man  range  on  this  border;  but  the 
fall  of  the  great  rock  has  almost 
closed  it. 

That  evening  the  road  was  re- 
ported to  be  practicable.  Although 
there  was  hardly  any  moon,  the 
Na  sar  carriers  volunteered  to  march 
through  with  their  loads  during  the 
night.  They  did  their  best.  About 
300  camels  were  through  by  eight 
on  the  following  morning,  but  those 
clumsy  bhoosa-\o&ds  stuck.  When 
I  pushed  on  in  the  early  morning, 
hoping  against  hope  to  be  able  to 
return  with  a  line  clear  report  to 
the  General,  I  found  a  jam  of 
camels  and  bhoosa-lo&ds  in  several 
places,  and  the  Nasars  sitting  help- 
lessly by  warming  their  numbed 
fingers  round  little  fires  they  had 
ma<le.  There  was  no  help  for  it. 
Another  halt  was  ordered,  and  all 
that  day  sepoys  and  officers  toiled 
lik(s  navvies  at  piece-work  in  nego- 
tiating camels  and  loads,  step  by 
step,  up  that  grim  cleft  of  a  pass, 
until  they  jammed  again  below  the 
ramp  which  led  to  the  narrow 
opening  between  the  Dabarrah 
rock  and  the  cliff.  Many  of  the 
camels  were  unloaded  at  the  foot 
of  this  ramp,  and  one  by  one 
hustled  through  by  a  score  of 
sepoys,  pulling,  pushing,  and  half 
lifting  them  ;  their  loads  were  then 
carried  up  by  the  sepoys ;  the  ter- 
rified animals  were  next  caught, 


and  made  to  sit,  and  then  reloaded. 
The  camel  is  rightly  considered  the 
most  mal  -  odorous,  unintelligent, 
and  unattachable  brute  yet  subju- 
gated to  man's  uses,  and  certainly 
the  vast  majority  of  them  were 
provokingly  stupid  and  cowardly 
before  that  Dabarrah  rock.  But  a 
score  or  so  quite  belied  their  evil 
reputations.  Those  few  seemed  to 
take  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
calmly  walked  up  the  lower  part  of 
the  ramp,  which  was  an  inclined 
plane,  until  they  came  to  that  por- 
tion which,  owing  to  its  steepness, 
had  been  made  like  a  stair  in  steps. 
Here  each  intelligent  animal  knelt 
down,  thus  keeping  her  load  fairly 
on  the  horizontal,  and  pushed  her- 
self up,  step  by  step,  by  her  ex- 
tended hind-legs.  The  passage  of 
that  Dabarrah  rock  took  twenty- 
six  hours,  the  troops  working  by 
relays  at  it  in  splendid  style  up  to 
10  P.M.,  and  recommencing  next 
day  at  4  A.M.  When  the  last  load 
was  through,  our  satisfaction  was 
intense.  We  now  all  looked  for- 
wards hopefully  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  undertaking,  although 
we  knew  that  the  unexpected  check 
in  the  pass  had  seriously  reduced 
our  supplies,  and  that  there  were 
many  days  of  hard  work  in  front 
of  us  before  we  could  return.  If 
the  clouds  would  hold  off  for  a 
fortnight  more,  and  that  Pazai 
spring  should  not  prove  a  myth, 
we  must  succeed.  We  were  now 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Suliman 
range,  with  only  ten  days'  supplies 
in  hand,  and  completely  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  Brit- 
ish territory  by  that  awful  defile, 
which  a  few  hours  of  rain  or  a 
dozen  resolute  men  could  absolute- 
ly close  against  all  comers  for  a 
couple  of  days  at  least.  However, 
onwards  was  the  word.  A  long 
march  brought  us  to  a  deep  basin 
in  the  hills  immediately  below  the 
northern  peak  of  the  Takht,  which 
pierced  the  thin  air  6000  feet 
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above  us  like  the  point  of  a  rusty 
lance.  The  camp  was  pitched  at 
the  head  of  a  cleft  in  the  main 
range,  down  which  rushed  in  a 
series  of  waterfalls  and  rapids  the 
Draband  Zain  river,  now  reduced  to 
about  the  volume  of  a  small  trout- 
stream.  Next  day  we  marched  al- 
most due  south,  skirting  the  Takht. 
The  route  lay  up  the  bed  of  the 
Draband  river.  Many  of  us  were 
now  not  quite  so  festive  as  we  had 
been  a  few  days  before.  The  hot 
sun  by  day,  the  freezing  nights, 
but  more  especially  the  bad  water 
we  had  been  drinking,  began  now 
to  make  head  and  stomach  a  little 
sick.  The  water  at  our  last  camp 
had  been  very  peculiar.  It  drew 
the  mouth  and  throat  a  little  when 
drunk,  much  as  "very  dry,"  and 
probably  very  much  alumed,  sherry 
does ;  but  when  put  on  the  table 
with  meat  and  tinned  vegetables, 
as  soup,  it  was  positively  undrink- 
able.  The  taste  was  bitter  as 
quinine. 

We  were  now  opposite  the  place 
of  ascent.  The  main  mass,  hitherto 
to  east,  north,  and  west  apparently 
an  unscalable  natural  fortress,  with 
scarped  precipitous  sides,  thous- 
ands of  feet  in  depth,  here  threw 
out  a  little  spur  towards  our  camp, 
as  it  were  a  buttress  for  self- 
support.  Though  very  steep,  the 
ascent  of  the  first  two  miles  was 
clearly  easy  enough;  but  beyond, 
our  glasses  could  only  distinguish 
a  sort  of  knife-edge,  with  here 
and  there  pine  -  trees  in  groups, 
and  singly  contorted  rocks  and 
black-looking  chasms.  This  was 
the  Pazai,  or  "woman's  nose" 
path.  But  where  was  the  spring  1 
It  had  not  yet  been  found.  I 
had  sent  on  some  of  my  best 
scouts  and  spies  to  look  for  it. 
Presently  we  heard  several  shots 
fired,  and  soon  after  some  of  my 
men  were  seen  running  back,  wild 
with  excitement  and  full  of  wilder 
stories  of  attack  and  destruction. 


By  degrees  all  came  back  but  one 
— the  only  mounted  police  orderly 
I  had  taken  with  me.  The  Gen- 
eral and  some  other  officers,  well 
escorted,  now  went  forward  to  re- 
connoitre, and  soon  found  the  poor 
fellow  hacked  to  pieces.  The 
route  lay  up  the  tortuous  bed  of 
a  strong  nullah  or  torrent.  Here 
and  there  a  little  dampness  in  the 
ground  indicated  the  presence  of 
water;  narrower  and  narrower 
grew  the  nullah,  and  yet  there 
was  no  water.  The  pent-up  ex- 
citement of  those  minutes  was 
intense — to  me  at  least :  on  the 
finding  of  a  living  spring  depended 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition —  credit  or  discredit  to 
myself.  On  we  went.  Suddenly 
we  saw  a  little  small  puddle,  and 
heard  the  delicate  and  delicious 
music  of  water  trickling  over  peb- 
bles. On  we  pushed,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  a  tiny  spring  at 
the  very  head  of  the  nullah,  gush- 
ing out  of  the  rock. 

"With  careful  troughing  and 
guarding  it  will  be  enough  for  the 
whole  force,"  was  the  dictum  of 
the  General.  As  if  conscious  of 
our  success,  the  hidden  enemy 
above  us — for  by  this  time  we 
knew  that  the  passage  of  that 
nasty-looking  knife-edge  was  to 
be  disputed — fired  off  some  twenty 
or  thirty  shots,  and  precipitated 
some  huge  boulders,  which  rever- 
berated grandly  as  they  rolled  and 
leapt  down  into  a  deep  basin  on 
our  left.  Next  day  the  General 
moved  camp  to  the  Pazai  spring, 
and  we  made  ourselves  as  safe  and 
comfortable  as  the  confined  and 
sloping  nature  of  the  ground  would 
permit. 

Some  of  us  amused  ourselves 
during  the  afternoon  by  watching 
through  our  glasses  the  mountain 
fanatics,  who  had  assembled  to 
oppose  our  ascent.  To  get  at 
them  we  had  to  traverse  between 
two  and  three  miles,  with  a  rise 
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of  fully  4500  feet.  They  showed 
themselves  freely  on  the  sky-line, 
lounging  about  with  their  match- 
locks in  their  hands.  Sometimes 
a  dozen  or  more  would  be  seized 
with  a  dancing  frenzy,  flash  their 
tulwars,  and  whirl  round  like  the 
spinning  dervishes  at  Constantin- 
ople. We  could  distinctly  hear 
them  felling  trees,  and  now  and 
again  the  dull  thud  of  falling 
rocks  and  stones  proved  that  they 
were  still  intrenching  their  posi- 
tion. As  night  closed  in,  the  crest 
was  lit  up  by  a  hundred  log- 
fires. 

Strong  though  the  position  was, 
the  defence  was  weak.  The  attack 
was  well  planned  and  carried  out, 
and  deserved  a  less  feeble  resist- 
ance. As  usual  in  Asiatic  war- 
fare, success  was  due  to  a  turning 
movement.  So  well  was  this  man- 
aged, that  within  a  few  minutes  of 
the  front  attack  opening  fire,  the 
rattle  of  independent  rifle -firing 
was  heard  from  a  ridge  behind 
the  enemy's  highest  breastwork, 
and  all  opposition  soon  melted 
away.  Oddly  enough  the  first 
body  found  was  that  of  Jamal, 
the  Khyderzai  chief,  who  had,  ten 
days  before,  vaguely  announced 
that  he  would  meet  me  on  the 
Takht.  He  had  kept  his  word. 
The  seizure  of  their  spring,  and 
the  flight  of  the  moolahs  before 
a  shot  had  been  fired,  had  taken 
all  heart  out  of  the  enemy.  The 
few  wounded  picked  up,  as  soon 
as  assured  that  they  would  not 
be  killed,  cursed  their  priests  for 
inciting  them  to  oppose  the  Sarkar 
Anyrez,  and  showed  in  many  ways 
their  gratitude  for  the  kind  treat- 
ment they  were  receiving,  and 
repented  much  of  their  folly  in 
fighting.  By  8.30  A.M.  we  had 
all  clambered  over  the  last  breast- 
work, and  were  inside  the  Khy- 
derzai position,  in  amongst  the 
pine -trees  and  wild  roses,  rather 
dry  and  brown  certainly ;  but  still 


there  was  music  to  the  ear  in  the 
"going  in  the  tree-tops,"  and  sweet 
scents  for  the  nostrils  in  the  wild 
thyme  and  other  fragrant  herbs 
and  plants  about  our  feet ;  and 
the  still  blazing  log-fires — ringed 
round  by  the  footprints  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  spent  part  of 
the  night  in  the  performances  of 
circular  war-dances  —  were  ready 
for  our  fry-pans.  What  a  picnic 
breakfast  that  was  !  Never  were 
frizzling  bacon,  tinned  butter,  and 
unleavened  cakes  more  appetising 
or  more  largely  consumed.  Water, 
however,  was  at  a  premium ;  we 
were  still  nine  miles  from  the 
northern  peak,  the  route  to  which 
lay  through  a  weird,  waterless 
depression,  impracticable  for  mules, 
because  of  the  terrible  fissures  and 
chasms  which  cracked  its  surface 
in  all  directions.  As  to  Solomon's 
Throne,  there  it  was  almost  directly 
in  front,  quite  three  miles  north  of 
the  position  generally  assigned  to 
it ;  and  there  too  was  the  Survey 
Southern  Station — fixed  in  antici- 
pation from  several  stations  in 
British  territory — seemingly  inac- 
cessible, but  even,  if  not  so  useless 
for  survey  purposes  as  the  ridge 
we  were  on,  interposed  between 
it  and  the  hitherto  unknown 
regions  westwards. 

I  returned  to  camp  in  the  after- 
noon. That  morning  before  dawn 
I  had  gone  round  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent "  friendly  "  Shirani  chiefs 
with  us,  and  tried  to  induce  some 
of  them  to  act  as  guides,  but  every 
man  had  some  excuse.  Some  were 
in  such  a  dead  slumber  that  I  could 
not  wake  them  with  my  boot;  some 
were  sulky, — we  ought  to  wait 
another  day,  (to  eat  up  more  of  our 
fast-failing  supplies?)  and  send  a 
deputation  up  with  the  Koran,  and 
persuade  the  mountaineers  to  come 
down  peaceably.  Some  said  there 
was  no  road  ;  some  professed  to  be 
suffering  from  colic,  and  unable  to 
move.  In  fact,  all  made  excuses; 
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and  with  much  difficulty  two  poor 
men  were  at  last  found,  and  pro- 
mised fifty  rupees  each  if  they  did 
well.  The  day  before,  too,  I  had 
noticed  that  our  Nasar  camel-men 
were  more  independent  than  usual ; 
they  were  less  obliging ;  refused  to 
lend  or  sell  their  water-skins,  or 
pretended  they  had  none ;  showed 
no  pleasure  when  addressed,  or 
alacrity  to  do  anything. 

"  Are  we  to  halt  to  -  morrow, 
Sahib?"  said  one  of  them  to  me 
the  day  before. 

"  Yes ;  but  some  of  us  are  going 
up  there,"  I  replied,  pointing  to  the 
line  of  watch-fires  on  the  crest  of 
the  mountain. 

"Not  to-morrow,  Sahib,  I  am 
sure,"  was  the  confident  answer. 

Both  Nasars  and  Shiranis  evi- 
dently expected  that  we  should 
negotiate,  or  that  there  would  be 
delay  in  taking  such  an  ugly  place  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  expectation  was 
father  to  the  thought.  Though 
non-official  India  is  on  the  whole 
well  disposed  to  the  British  raj, 
it  nevertheless  rejoices  when  we 
suffer  checks  or  even  disasters ; 
and  this  feeling  is  naturally  much 
stronger  amongst  "  friendly  "  fron- 
tier tribes  than  British  subjects. 

As  I  re-entered  camp,  the  Na- 
sars  everywhere  rose  and  saldmed, 
and  came  forward  and  offered 
smiling  congratulations,  water  - 
skins,  wood,  grass,  and  anything 
they  had  or  could  get.  The  "  friend- 
ly "  Shiranis  were  positively  enthu- 
siastic, and  thanked  God  that  a 
score  of  those  hill-robbers  had  been 
killed.  "  What  fools,"  they  kept 
on  vociferating,  "to  fight  against 
the  Sarkar  Angrezf  What  a  pity 
their  moolahs  had  not  all  been 
killed  !"&c.,  &c.  The  colic-smitten 
were  all  well  now ;  and  that  even- 
ing many  of  us  had  fresh  fowls 
and  fresh  eggs  to  dinner,  and  fresh 
milk  for  our  coffee. 

It  was  not  until  1  P.M.  on  the 
following  day  that  a  sufficient 
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quantity  of  water  had  been  con- 
veyed in  skins  to  the  position  taken 
from  the  Khyderzais,  since  desig- 
nated the  Pazai  Bivouac,  to  war- 
rant a  push  being  made  for  the 
summit  of  the  Suliman  range. 
That  peak  was  still  nine  miles 
distant;  and  although  the  route 
looked  level  enough  from  our  eyrie, 
reconnaissance  proved  that  it  was 
bisected  by  numerous  ravines  which 
mules  could  not  cross.  The  true 
Takht — Solomon's  Throne — seemed 
in  the  clear  atmosphere  only  a  mile 
or  two  away,  W.N.W.  from  us, 
right  across  the  valley.  We  could 
distinguish  a  pathway  and  a  stick 
with  a  rag  attached  to  it,  imme- 
diately below  which  was  the  wish- 
fulfilling  seat — a  mere  ledge  in  a 
cleft  of  the  rock.  Here  it  was  that 
King  Solomon — so  the  legend  ran 
— more  than  2000  years  before,  had 
listened  to  the  prayer  of  his  Indian 
bride,  and,  alighting  from  his  air- 
borne chariot,  had  sat  with  the 
weeping  girl  on  that  ledge,  as  she 
cast  one  last  fond  look  towards  the 
plains  of  Hindustan.  Since  that 
time  the  spot  has  been  sacred — 
first  as  a  purely  Hindu  shrine,  and 
then,  after  the  collapse  of  Hindu- 
ism in  those  regions,  before  the 
triumphant  advance  of  Islam,  as  a 
holy  place  for  both  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  alike.  Gratifying 
though  it  would  have  been  to 
some  of  us  to  have  sat  where  the 
many-wived  Israelitish  monarch  is 
fabled  to  have  rested  with  his  dark- 
skinned  bride,  the  spot  being  im- 
practicable as  a  survey-station,  and 
there  being  no  time  to  spare,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  reach  it. 
Surveyors,  followers,  and  escort — 
250  sepoys  armed  and  250  un- 
armed, carrying  water,  cooked 
rations,  and  bedding — halted  for 
the  night  at  the  foot  of  the  shoul- 
der of  rock,  the  summit  of  which 
forms  the  highest  point  in  the 
range.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot, 
smooth  and  grassy,  amidst  a  forest 
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of  magnificent  pines.  Being  in  a 
hollow,  and  having  a  vast  catch- 
ment-area of  encircling  rock,  there 
ought  to  have  been  water  in 
plenty;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
previous  ten  months  of  drought 
had  dried  up  ponds  and  the  hid- 
den sources  of  springs.  That  night 
was  spent  miserably  enough.  Sleep 
visited  few.  Each  man  kept  turn- 
ing his  body  round  and  round,  like 
a  joint  on  a  spit  before  the  kitchen 
fire,  according  as  the  part  affected 
felt  frozen  or  roasted.  A  happy 
mean  betwixt  heat  and  cold  was 
impossible,  because  one  had  to  lie 
on  the  lee  side  of  a  log -fire  or 
run  the  chance  of  being  roasted 
to  death  or  suffocated.  Towards 
morning  men  dozed  off",  and  the  sun 
was  well  up  before  the  thawing  pro- 
cess was  sufficiently  advanced  to  let 
the  most  active  prepare  breakfast. 
The  inner  man  warmed  and  ren- 
ovated, the  northern  peak  (11,300 
feet),  locally  called  Ubashta  Tzuka, 
or  Juniper  Point,  from  a  presum- 
ably lucus  a  non  lucendo  reason, 
was  scaled,  and  found  to  be  quite 
easy  walking.  Though  the  view 
disclosed  was  vast,  commanding  an 
area  of  more  than  40,000  square 
miles,  it  was  disappointing.  On  all 
sides,  except  directly  southwards 
along  the  dorsal  ridge  of  the  main 
ran  jje,  which  was  black  with  pine- 
fort  sts,  the  country  looked  like  a 
crumpled  sheet  of  brown  paper, 
with  here  and  there  a  glistering 
atom  of  mica  on  it,  indicative  of 
wat  er.  However,  the  surveyor  was 
satisfied.  He  managed  to  "  shoot " 
all  his  points,  and  that  was  the 
mai  n  thing.  That  night  was  spent 
much  as  the  former  one,  and  next 
eve]  ling,  towards  sunset,  the  Pazai 
Bivouac  was  reached  once  again. 
There,  a  mile  below,  shone  the 
white  tents  of  the  standing  camp, 
with  all  the  luxuries  it  contained 
— vater  to  wash  in,  the  steaming 
stewpan  with  its  savoury  contents, 
and  the  delicious  certainty  of  a 


sound  sleep  at  night.  Some  went 
down  at  once,  but  the  majority  had 
to  stand  fast.  The  indefatigable 
E/.E.  major,  balked  of  placing  his 
triumphant  theodolite  on  Solomon's 
own  particular  seat,  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  good  base-line, 
and  therefore  of  a  southern  as  well 
as  a  northern  station.  He  had  his 
way  as  usual;  and  next  morning, 
strongly  escorted,  reshot  all  his 
points  from  a  suitable  peak  to  the 
south  of  our  bivouac.  Whilst  he 
was  so  employed,  the  sepoys  both 
warmed  and  amused  themselves  by 
lighting  large  bonfires.  A  herd  of 
markhor — the  chamois  of  the  lo- 
cality— seemed  in  no  way  discon- 
certed at  our  noisy  intrusion  upon 
their  solitudes ;  but  grazed  on  un- 
concernedly immediately  below, 
until  they  came  so  near  that  one 
could  have  dropped  a  stone  on  to 
them.  Their  confidence  was  not 
misplaced,  as,  had  a  volley  been 
fired  at  them,  the  picket  at  the 
Pazai  Bivouac  might  have  been 
disturbed;  and  had  the  signaller 
there  flashed  down  to  the  General, 
"  Heavy  firing  in  survey  direction," 
some  one  would  have  got  a  wig- 
ging which  the  present  of  a  haunch 
of  venison  might  not  have  averted. 
About  noon  a  cloud  was  observed 
to  the  south,  an  unusual  sight  for 
us.  It  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
deliver  some  message  with  which 
it  was  charged.  It  sailed  along 
towards  us,  skipping  from  peak  to 
peaky  and  leaving  the  summit  of 
each  covered  with  its  whitest  note- 
paper.  It  reached  us  in  time,  and 
delivered  its  message  in  the  same 
polite  way,  softly,  silently.  The 
message  was  easily  read.  All 
mountain  -  climbers  know  it  and 
obey.  It  ran — "Time  up;  you 
must  vacate  my  premises."  We 
did  so.  The  indefatigable  major 
shut  up  his  umbrella  and  grudging- 
ly grumbled  forth  :  "  I  have  done. 
It's  a  pity,  though,  I  missed  two 
points  over  Quetta." 
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The  survey  reconnaissance  from 
the  Takht  was  over.  None  of  us 
were  sorry.  We  hastened  down, 
and,  without  reluctance,  turned 
our  backs  on  Solomon's  Throne 
and  all  the  wild  glory  of  its  sur- 
roundings,— the  long  grim  valley, 
with  its  ghostly  silence,  its  myr- 
iads of  pines,  its  deep  fissures,  its 
fantastic  ridges,  and  its  rocky  pin- 
nacles on  either  hand.  All  hurried 
back  to  the  standing  camp,  to 
wash,  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  feel  jolly 
over  arduous  work  well  done.  The 
genial  old  General  had  a  cheery 
word  for  all  those  whom  he  could 
recognise  ;  for  four  days  and  nights 
spent  in  high  altitudes,  sleeping  in 
the  smoke  of  log-fires  in  innocence 
of  soap  and  water,  had  so  begrimed 
some  of  his  officers,  that  the  fair- 
skinned  Englishman's  complexion 
was  hardly  distinguishable  from 
that  of  his  Asiatic  brother,  the 
hardy  patient  sepoy  of  Northern 
India.  The  rest  is  soon  told.  We 
were  all  impatient  to  get  back  to 
civilisation  again.  Bhoosa  -  laden 
camels  no  longer  kept  the  rear- 
guard out  till  near  midnight.  Both 
bhoosa  and  other  supplies  were  fin- 
ished now ;  but  we  met  some  fresh 
supplies  on  the  way,  escorted  by  a 
motley  contingent  of  300  dirty, 
hungry-looking  Shiranis.  Our  luck 
hitherto  had  been  great.  It  could 
not  fail  us  now.  If  rain  fell  be- 
fore we  were  through  that  forbid- 
ding Zao  defile,  we  might  yet  have 
all  that  weary  work  of  roadmaking 
to  go  through  again,  and  be  de- 
tained on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
pass  until  we  had  eaten  out  our 
fresh  stores  of  flour  and  corn. 
Luck,  however,  stuck  to  us.  No 
rain  fell.  On  December  5th  last, 
we  re-entered  British  territory,  and 
two  days  afterwards  the  troops 
marched  back  into  cantonments  all 
travel-stained,  many  shoeless,  and 


most  tattered  as  to  their  knicker- 
bockers. Neither  shoe-leather  nor 
human  skin  nor  woven  texture  of 
the  loom  had  been  proof  against 
the  sharp  incisiveness  of  the  jagged 
limestone  rocks  of  the  Takht. 

The  expedition  was  a  success. 
The  proverbial  iqbdl  (good  fortune) 
of  the  Sarkar  (Government)  car- 
ried us  through  without  any  seri- 
ous check.  When  we  started  we 
were  heavily  handicapped.  The 
chances  of  opposition  in  the  Zao 
defile — of  rain  rendering  it  impass- 
able after  we  had  placed  ourselves 
in  the  further  side,  of  exhaustion 
of  supplies,  and  of  the  drying  up 
of  the  Pazai  spring — were  all  con- 
tingencies, any  one  of  which  might 
have  greatly  delayed  progress, 
or  even  caused  total  failure,  but 
none  of  these  happened.  The 
season  was  against  us, — that  was 
our  only  piece  of  bad  luck.  Had 
the  expedition  been  ordered  for 
this  year  instead  of  last,  we  should 
have  been  in  clover.  This  cold 
weather  the  most  barren  hills  in 
the  most  arid  tracks  of  the  Suli- 
man  Mountain  and  regions  beyond 
are  knee-deep  in  grass.  The  rain- 
fall of  the  late  hot  weather  has 
been  heavy,  well  distributed,  and 
general.  Towards  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary last,  the  Lieutenant:Governor 
of  the  Punjab  marched  to  Dera 
Ismail  Khan,  and  held  a  durbar 
there.  Amongst  those  introduced 
were  the  sectional  heads  of  the 
Shirani  tribe  and  Abdullah  Khan, 
the  Nasar  leader,  who  has  been 
mentioned  several  times  in  this 
paper.  The  former  were  feasted 
and  commended  for  services  faith- 
fully rendered,  and  the  latter  was 
honoured  both  with  a  handsome 
robe  of  honour  and  a  chair. 

So  ended  our  excursion,  which 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  remark- 
able episode  in  the  history  of  India. 
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WITHIN   HIS  DANGER: 


A     TALE     FEOM     THE     CHINESE. 


1  You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not  ? 


"HENCE  it  comes  to  pass  that 
when  men  return  home  [from 
Hang-chow]  they  say  they  have 
been  to  the  City  of  Heaven,  and 
their  only  desire  is  to  get  back 
thifcher  as  soon  as  possible."  Thus 
wrote  Marco  Polo.  The  modern 
Chinaman,  breathing  the  same 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  Eastern 
Asia,  says,  "See  Hang-chow  and 
die  ; "  and  unless  we  are  to  suppose 
that  every  traveller  who  has  visited 
the  town  has  been  a  victim  to 
hallucinations,  there  are  few  spots 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
surpass  in  bright  beauty  the  city 
and  neighbourhood  of  Hang-chow. 
Earth,  sky,  and  water  there  combine 
to  form  one  of  the  most  lovely 
pieces  of  landscape-gardening  on  a 
gigantic  scale  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine ;  while  the  coloured  roofs 
of  the  yamun  and  pagodas,  the 
countless  bridges  and  splendid 
temples  of  the  city,  present  objects 
of  man's  art  which  are  not  un- 
worthy of  their  natural  surround- 
ings. Even  the  wondrous  beauty 
of  the  lake  which  washes  the 
western  wall  of  the  city,  is  held 
to  be  heightened  by  the  temples, 
palaces,  and  pavilions  which  adorn 
the  islands  scattered  over  its  sur- 
face ;  while  all  around  it,  in  the 
words  of  the  Venetian  traveller, 
which  are  as  true  now  as  they  were 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  "  are 
erected  beautiful  palaces  and  man- 
sions, of  the  richest  and  most 
exquisite  structure  that  you  can 
im.-igine,  belonging  to  the  nobles  of 
the  city." 

On  summer  evenings  it  is  the 


-Merchant  of  Venice. 

habit  of  these  noble  citizens  to  take 
their  pleasure  on  the  lake  in  barges, 
which  reflect  in  their  bright 
decorations  and  luxurious  fittings 
the  meretricious  beauty  of  their 
surroundings.  In  such  a  galley, 
one  glorious  evening  in  early 
autumn,  the  magistrate  of  Hang- 
chow  was  taking  his  ease  at  the 
close  of  a  hard  day's  work,  and  by 
contact  with  the  fresh  breezes  of 
heaven,  was  seeking  to  rid  himself 
ojE  the  taint  of  chicanery,  bribery, 
and  intrigue  which  infected  every 
nook  and  corner  of  his  yamun. 
His  compagnon  de  voyage  was  a  Mr 
Tso,  an  old  resident  at  Hang-chow, 
and  one  in  whose  judgment  the 
magistrate  placed  much  confidence. 
Being  rich  and  independent,  he 
could  afford  to  hold  his  own  opin- 
ions, even  when  they  clashed  with 
those  of  his  present  host ;  and 
accustomed  as  the  magistrate  was 
to  the  society  of  toadies,  it  was 
refreshing  to  find  a  man  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  contradict  him  to 
his  face.  The  evening  was  one 
rather  for  still  enjoyment  than  for 
much  talking,  and  for  some  min- 
utes not  a  word  had  been  spoken 
between  the  friends,  when,  on 
rounding  a  point  in  the  lake,  the 
boat  sailed  into  view  of  the  house 
and  grounds,  famed  in  local  history 
as  being  the  most  beautiful  among 
the  beautiful,  and  as  having  de- 
scended in  the  Ts'eng  family  from 
father  to  son  through  countless 
generations. 

"Well,"  said  the  magistrate, 
after  gazing  long  and  admiringly  at 
the  landscape,  "if  I  were  not  the 
magistrate  of  Hang-chow,  I  would 
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be  Mr  Ts'eng.  What  an  enviable 
lot  his  is  ! — young,  rich,  talented, 
the  husband  of  a  charming  wife,  if 
report  speaks  truly,  and  the  owner 
of  such  a  lovely  house  and  gardens 
as  those  yonder.  That  willow 
clump  is  just  the  spot  where  Su 
Tungp'o  would  have  loved  to  have 
written  sonnets  ;  and  that  mass  of 
waving  colour  is  enough  to  make 
Tsau  Fuhing  rise  from  his  grave 
and  seize  his  paint-brush  again." 

"  I  don't  deny,"  replied  Mr  Tso, 
"  that  Ts'eng's  lot  has  fallen  to  him 
in  pleasant  places.  But  though  I 
should  much  like  to  exchange 
possessions  with  him,  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  exchange  per- 
sonalities. He  never  seems  really 
happy.  His  is  one  of  those  timid 
and  fearful  natures  which  are  al- 
ways either  in  the  depths  of  misery 
or  in  the  highest  of  spirits.  He  is 
so  sensitive  that  the  least  thing 
disturbs  him  ;  and  he  is  so  depend- 
ent on  outside  influences,  that  a 
smile  or  a  frown  from  Fortune 
either  makes  or  mars  him.  And 
then,  between  ourselves,  I  have  my 
doubts  as  to  his  scholarship.  It  is 
true  that  he  passed  his  B.A.  ex- 
amination with  honours,  but  it  did 
so  happen  that  his  uncle  was  the 
chief  examiner  on  the  occasion; 
and  though  I  don't  charge  either 
uncle  or  nephew  with  anything 
underhand,  yet  my  son  tells  me 
that  others  are  not  so  charitable." 

"You  are  all,  I  think,  hard  on 
our  friend,"  said  the  magistrate. 
"  I  don't  know  much  of  him,  but  I 
have  always  heard  him  spoken  of 
as  a  man  of  learning  and  ability. 
However,  I  have  written  to  invite 
him  to  my  picnic  on  the  lake  to- 
morrow, and  we  will  then  try  him 
at  verse-making,  and  see  what  he 
is  really  made  of." 

That  the  magistrate's  admiration 
for  the  Ts'eng  gardens  was  fully 
justified,  every  admirer  of  brilliant 
colouring  would  readily  admit. 


Indeed  no  fairer  prospect  could  be 
imagined,  and  as  the  autumn  sun 
sent  its  slanting  rays  t-  ^ough  the 
waving  branches  of  the  willows 
and  oaks,  and  added  lustre  to  the 
blood-red  leaves  of  the  maples,  it 
was  difficult  to  suppose  that  any- 
thing but  peace  and  content  could 
reign  in  so  lovely  a  spot. 

But  Tso  was  not  far  wrong  in 
his  estimate  of  Ts'eng's  character ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  bar  to  hap- 
piness presented  by  its  infirmities, 
there  was  one  dire  misfortune 
which  took  much  of  the  brightness 
out  of  his  life.  Though  he  had 
been  married  six  years  he  had  but 
one  child,  and  that  a  daughter. 
It  was  true  that  he  was  devotedly 
fond  of  the  little  Primrose,  as  he 
called  her,  but  nothing  could  make 
up  to  him  for  the  failure  of  a  son 
to  carry  on  the  succession  of  his 
name  and  fortune,  and  to  continue 
the  worship  at  the  family  graves. 

At  the  very  moment  that  the 
magistrate  and  his  friend  were 
passing  down  the  lake,  Ts'eiig  and 
his  wife,  Golden-lilies,  were  sitting 
in  a  pavilion,  which  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  flower  -  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  a  profusion  of  blue 
hydrangeas,  China  asters,  pome- 
granates, citrons,  jasmines,  peonias, 
honeysuckles,  and  other  flowers 
indigenous  to  the  favoured  regions 
of  Central  China,  watching  Prim- 
rose chasing  a  curly-coated  puppy 
along  the  crooked  paths  as  well  as 
her  poor  little  cramped  feet  would 
allow  her,  and  trying  to  catch  the 
leaves  which  were  beginning  to 
sprinkle  the  earth  with  specks  of 
every  hue ;  and  they  were  still  so 
employed  when  a  servant  handed 
a  letter  to  Ts'eng,  who,  recognis- 
ing from  the  envelope  that  it  was 
from  the  magistrate,  opened  it 
with  an  expression  of  nervous 
anxiety.  His  trepidation,  how- 
ever, turned  into  pleasure,  as  he 
read  as  follows  : — 
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"With  great  respect  I  beg  to 
invite  you  to-morrow  at  noon  to 
the  still  clear  waters  of  immeasur- 
able depth,  to  enjoy  the  delights  of 
pot  try  and  the  wine-cup.  As  our 
galley  shall  glide  through  the  crys- 
tal waves  of  the  lake,  we  will 
waoch  the  floating  leaves  strike 
her  gentle  sides;  and  when  we 
have  exhausted  our  songs,  and 
drained  the  cup  of  our  delights, 
we  will  turn  our  prow  towards 
the  shore." 

This  invitation  was  one  of  those 
smiles  of  fortune  which  had  a 
stemgely  exhilarating  effect  on 
Ts'eng's  variable  temperament,  and 
he  hurried  off  to  his  study  in  the 
highest  spirits  to  accept  it. 

"Reverently,"  he  wrote,  "I 
return  answer  to  your  jade -like 
epistle.  What  can  surpass  the 
calm  beauty  of  the  lake  by  moon- 
light or  the  tragic  aspect  of  its 
waves  in  storm  and  rain?  Your 
honour  having  deigned  to  com- 
mand my  presence  on  your  stately 
boat,  I,  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
sei^e  whip  to  follow  you.  My 
paltry  literary  attainments  you 
will,  I  fear,  find  infinitely  defi- 
cient ;  and  I  am  much  afraid  that 
I  shall  weary  you  with  my  efforts 
to  express  in  verse  my  admiration 
for  the  mountains  and  lake." 

The  day  of  the  magistrate's  pic- 
nic opened  bright  and  fine,  and 
with  commendable  punctuality 
Ts'ong  and  his  fellow  -  guests  as- 
sembled at  the  landing-place,  to 
which  usually  dreary  spot  their 
silk  and  satin  robes  and  highly 
coloured  skull-caps  gave  an  un- 
wonted air  of  gaiety.  The  last 
to  arrive  was  the  host,  who,  on 
dis]  Qounting  from  his  sedan,  bowed 
collectively  and  repeatedly  to  his 
friends,  lifting  his  joined  hands  to 
his  forehead  as  if  in  supplication, 
and  then  bending  low  in  an  atti- 
tude of  humble  adoration.  His 
twelve  guests  returned  his  saluta- 
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tion  with  supple  knees  and  effusive 
tokens  of  respect.  These  cere- 
monies accomplished,  the  whole 
party  embarked  on  the  barge. 
The  vessel  was  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind,  but  was  "  a  bark  to  brook 
no  mighty  sea."  The  two  masts 
were  innocent  of  sails,  and  were 
burdened  only  with  flags,  setting 
forth  in  large  character  the  rank 
and  titles  of  the  magistrate.  The 
forepart  was  decked  over,  and 
formed  the  abode  night  and  day 
of  the  crew.  Abaft  this  forecastle 
was  an  open  space,  extending  to 
midships,  where  arose  a  large  and 
luxuriously  furnished  deck-house. 
The  window-frames  were  prettily 
painted  and  adorned  with  wood- 
carving,  while  at  the  portal  were 
suspended  painted -glass  lanterns, 
from  which  hung  fringes  and  tas- 
sels. Inside,  chairs,  tables,  and  a 
divan  afforded  abundant  accommo- 
dation; and  round  the  room  were 
ranged  stands  on  which  stood  rare 
and  curiously  trained  plants  in 
costly  porcelain  pots. 

At  the  word  K'aich'uen  ("un- 
moor the  ship "),  given  by  the 
magistrate,  the  crew,  with  the 
help  of  a  crowd  of  idlers  on  the 
wharf,  launched  the  vessel  into 
the  deep.  The  island  to  which 
they  were  bound  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  thitherwards 
the  crew,  with  that  happy  absence 
of  all  signs  of  hurry  which  belongs 
to  orientals,  to  whom  telegraphs 
and  railways  are  unknown,  im- 
pelled the  craft  by  slow  and  delib- 
erate strokes  of  their  long  sweep- 
ing oars.  On  landing,  the  magis- 
trate led  the  way  to  a  Buddhist 
temple  which  stood  on  a  platform 
of  rocks  overlooking  the  lake.  No 
more  appropriate  spot  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  chosen  for  the 
occasion.  The  view  over  the  still 
waters  of  the  lake,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  verdure-clad  islets 
of  every  shape,  was  indescribably 
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beautiful;  and  the  temple,  which 
in  its  arrangements  and  adorn- 
ments resembled  rather  a  temple 
of  the  god  of  pleasure  than  of  the 
ascetic  Buddha,  supplied  all  that 
was  necessary  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  magistrate  and  his 
friends. 

With  the  help  of  the  priests  the 
feast  was  quickly  spread,  and  with 
sharpened  appetites  the  guests  sat 
down  to  the  excellent  cheer  pro- 
vided for  them.  Merrily  the  wine 
went  round,  and  under  its  influ- 
ence Ts'eng's  spirits,  which  had 
been  encouraged  by  the  marked 
attention  shown  him  by  the  magis- 
trate and  Tso,  rose  considerably. 
Even  the  proposition,  ingeniously 
made  by  Tso  towards  the  end  of 
the  feast,  that  they  should  amuse 
themselves  by  verse-making,  had 
only  a  slightly  depressing  effect 
upon  him.  At  any  other  time  the 
thought  of  having  to  submit  extem- 
pore compositions  to  the  criticism 
of  twelve  judges  would  have  re- 
duced him  to  trembling  fear ;  but 
now,  as  the  themes  were  given 
out,  he  seized  his  pencil  and  haz- 
arded stanzas  which,  though  they 
saved  him  from  the  accustomed 
penalty  of  drinking  off  three  cups 
of  wine,  brought  the  magistrate 
rapidly  round  to  Tso's  estimate  of 
his  literary  ability. 

But  the  significant  glances  which 
were  exchanged  between  the  two 
observant  friends  were  quite  lost 
upon  Ts'eng,  who  talked  more  and 
laughed  louder  than  anybody  else  ; 
and  finally,  on  their  return,  he 
made  his  adieux  to  his  host  and 
companions,  and  turned  homewards 
flattered  and  self-satisfied.  The 
night,  for  it  was  late,  was  fine  and 
warm,  and  as  he  sauntered  on  his 
way,  he  recalled  with  pleasure  the 
compliments  which  had  been  paid 
him  and  the  smart  things  he  had 
said.  As  he  approached  his  house, 
however,  these  grateful  cogita- 


tions were  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  angry  voices,  which,  on 
advancing,  he  perceived  were  cen- 
tred at  his  own  doorway.  His 
presence  produced  a  momentary 
lull  in  the  storm  of  angry  abuse. 

"What  is  all  this  about?"  he 
demanded,  rather  for  something  to 
say  than  for  the  sake  of  informa- 
tion :  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
voices  of  the  disputants  had  been 
so  high  that  he  was  already  fully 
aware  of  the  cause  of  quarrel  be- 
tween two  of  his  servants,  Tan  and 
Le,  and  an  old  pedlar,  who  now 
stood  breathless  with  passion  be- 
fore him. 

"  The  matter,  your  honour ! 
Why,  this  old  rogue  wants  to 
cheat  us  out  of  a  hundred  cash  for 
these  two  trumpery  rice-bowls,  the 
like  of  which  we  could  buy  any- 
where for  fifty  !  " 

"  May  your  words  choke  you, 
you  idle,  good-for-nothing  vaga- 
bonds ! "  shouted  the  old  man, 
trembling  with  anger,  and  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  speaker.  "  Eighty 
cash  I  gave  for  them  at  Soo-chow ; 
and  after  having  carried  them  on 
my  bamboo  all  these  miles,  am  I 
to  sell  them  to  you  for  less  than 
they  cost  me  1 " 

At  any  other  time  Ts'eng  would 
have  avoided  all  participation 
in  the  quarrel,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  hastened  to  put  himself 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  angry 
voices.  But  the  magistrate's  wine 
was  still  potent  in  him,  and  he  felt 
disposed  to  let  his  servants  see 
that  when  he  was  so  minded  he 
could  face  even  so  formidable  an 
adversary  as  an  angry  old  pedlar. 

"  I  cannot  have  you  making  such 
a  disturbance  at  my  door,"  he  said, 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  which 
was  meant  to  be  haughty;  Ctnor 
can  I  have  my  servants  abused  by 
a  man  like  you.  So  be  off,  and 
take  the  price  they  offer  you  for 
the  bowls." 
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But  the  waves  of  the  old  man's 
wrath  were  too  high  to  be  stilled 
by  a  word  from  Ts'eng,  and  he 
turned  fiercely  on  that  young 
gentleman — 

"  Who  are  you,"  he  cried,  "  that 
you  should  tell  me  what  to  take 
and  what  to  leave  1  Because  you 
go1)  a  degree  through  your  uncle's 
favouritism,  you  think  yourself  en- 
titled to  dictate  to  me,  do  you? 
Niy,  don't  pretend  to  be  angry ;  you 
know  what  I  say  is  true,  and  other 
people  know  it  also.  Did  I  not 
hear  young  Mr  Tso  charge  you 
wi~h  it  in  the  street  of  Longevity 
tho  other  day  ?  and  did  I  not  see 
you,  instead  of  facing  him,  sneak 
away  like  a  whipped  cur?" 

The  greater  the  truth  the  more 
bitter  the  sting.  The  pedlar's 
words  cut  Ts'errg  like  a  whip,  and 
th(-  anger  which  rose  in  his  breast, 
being  supported  by  his  borrowed 
courage,  he  seized  the  old  man  by 
the  throat,  and  with  a  violent  shove 
threw  him  backwards  on  the  path- 
way. Having  accomplished  this 
heroic  feat,  he  turned  to  his  ser- 
vants with  an  expression  which 
said  plainly,  "  See  what  I  can  do 
when  I  am  really  roused." 
•  Oatching  his  cue,  the  servants 
assumed  attitudes  of  astonished 
adi  airation. 

"Hai-yah,"  said  one,  "your 
honour's  anger  is  more  terrible 
than  a  lion's  rage  !  " 

"If  he  had  only  known  the 
measure  of  your  honour's  courage," 
said  the  other,  "he  would  have 
mounted  a  tiger's  back  rather  than 
an^er  you." 

Pleased  and  triumphant,  Ts'eng 
turned  to  take  another  look  at  his 
fallen  victim,  when,  to  his  horror 
and  alarm,  he  saw  him  lying  silent, 
motionless,  and  death-like  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  fallen.  In- 
stantly his  assumed  air  of  brag- 
gadocio left  him,  the  blood  fled 
from  his  flushed  cheeks,  and  in 


the  twinkling  of  an  eye  there 
passed  through  his  mind  a  vision 
of  himself  branded  as  a  murderer, 
carried  before  the  magistrate,  im- 
prisoned, tortured,  arid  beheaded. 
The  vision,  momentary  though  it 
was,  was  enough  to  rack  his  ner- 
vous temperament  with  fearful 
terrors ;  arid  forgetful  of  his  former 
attitude,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  by  the  prostrate  pedlar, 
imploring  him  to  rouse  himself, 
and  calling  on  his  servants  to  help 
him  raise  the  apparently  lifeless 
man. 

But  the  servants  were  nearly  as 
unnerved  as  their  master ;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
three  men  carried  their  victim  in- 
to the  doorkeeper's  room.  There 
Golden-lilies,  who  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  noise,  found  the 
three  men  helplessly  gazing  at  the 
senseless  form  of  the  old  man. 
Hastily  sending  one  servant  for 
cold  water,  and  another  for  a  fan, 
she  took  her  place  by  the  bedside, 
and  having  unfastened  the  pedlar's 
collar,  turned  to  her  husband  to 
ask  an  explanation  of  the  affair. 
As  well  as  his  confused  mind 
would  let  him,  he  told  his  story 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  Only  in 
one  place  did  he  kick  over  the 
traces  of  truth,  and  that  was 
when  he  roundly  asserted  that  he 
had  not  used  violence  towards  the 
sufferer.  "I  merely,"  said  he, 
"laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  it  was  while  starting  back  in 
a  nervous  tremor  that  his  foot 
slipped  on  the  pavement  and  down 
he  fell."  To  the  servants  who  had 
now  returned  Ts'eng  appealed  for 
confirmation  of  this  statement,  and 
received  from  them  a  warm  verbal 
support  of  this  very  new  story  ; 
alas !  how  different  a  one  from 
that  in  which  he  had  gloried  but 
a  few  moments  before  ! 

Meanwhile  Golden  -  lilies  was 
sprinkling  the  old  man's  face  with 
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the  water,  and  gently  fanning  him, 
in  response  to  which  judicious 
treatment  he  opened  his  eyes.  At 
first  his  gaze  was  strange  and  wild, 
but  presently  he  recognised  those 
about  him  ;  and  to  Ts'eng's  infinite 
relief,  asked  where  he  was,  and 
what  had  happened.  Returning 
consciousness  gave  life  to  his  for- 
merly death-like  features,  and  the 
recognition  of  it  produced  a  no 
less  change  in  Ts'eng's  countenance. 
The  vision  which  had  passed 
through  his  mind  when  he  thought 
the  old  man  was  dead,  had  haunted 
him  still,  and  no  effort  would  pre- 
vent the  pictures  his  imagination 
had  conjured  up  from  returning  to 
his  mental  sight.  Now  he  could 
thrust  them  on  one  side  as  a  man 
throws  off  a  nightmare;  and  in 
his  delight  he  seized  the  awakened 
pedlar's  hand,  and  would  have 
shaken  it  wildly  had  not  Golden- 
lilies  warned  him  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  By  degrees  the  old 
man  recovered  his  recollection  of 
all  that  had  passed ;  and  when  a 
cup  of  tea  had  still  further  revived 
him,  Ts'eng  led  him  to  the  divan 
in  the  reception  -  hall,  while  wine 
was  warmed  for  his  benefit.  Again 
and  again  Ts'eng  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  accident ;  and  when 
the  old  man  insisted  on  starting 
homewards,  lest  he  should  be  too 
late  for  the  ferry-boat  across  the 
lake,  his  host  presented  him,  as  a 
peace-offering,  with  two  ounces  of 
silver  and  a  roll  of  silk,  neatly 
packed  away  in  one  of  Golden- 
lilies'  baskets.  When  the  door  was 
closed  on  his  guest,  Ts'eng  betook 
himself  to  Golden  -  lilies'  apart- 
ments with  an  intense  feeling  of 
relief.  His  mind  was  incapable  of 
perspective ;  and  in  all  affairs  of 
life  the  present  loomed  so  large 
to  his  mental  sight,  that  everything 
else  was  invisible.  At  this  mo- 
ment his  escape  from  a  great  peril 
gave  a  nervous  elasticity  to  his 


spirits  which  contrasted  painfully 
with  his  abject  dejection  of  a  few 
hours  before.  Golden-lilies,  rightly 
divining  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  he  was  likely  to  be,  had 
prepared  for  him  a  soothing  repast 
of  chicken's  liver,  sweetmeats,  and 
ginseng^  with  a  pot  of  some  ex- 
cellent Soo-chow  wine  to  wash 
them  down.  Though  not  hungry, 
Ts'eng  was  feverish  and  thirsty, 
and  the  quantity  of  wine  he  took 
was  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  viands  he  ate. 
However,  Golden  -  lilies'  end  was 
attained.  He  was  revived  and 
strengthened,  and  she  even  did 
not  object  to  his  becoming  some- 
what excited.  It  was  better  than 
seeing  him  leaden-eyed  and  trem- 
bling. By  degrees,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wine,  he  began  to  ex- 
plain away  the  slip  which  he  had 
been  so  glad  to  invent  to  account 
for  the  pedlar's  fall,  and  was  just 
describing  the  pot-valiant  part  he 
had  played,  when  Tan  hurriedly 
entered  with  the  news  that  Lai, 
the  ferryman,  was  outside,  and  in- 
sisted on  seeing  his  honour  at 
once.  The  man's  face  and  manner 
were  so  perturbed  that  all  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  Golden-lilies'  feast 
vanished,  and  she  turned  to  see 
her  lord  and  master  again  pale 
and  limp. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked 
Ts'eng,  as  the  ferryman,  without 
waiting  for  an  invitation,  entered 
the  room.  This  man  was  one  of 
Ts'eng's  many  bete-noirs.  He  was 
a  rough,  determined  fellow,  with 
a  truculent  face,  and  a  no  less 
truculent  manner.  He  had,  fur- 
ther, an  unconcealed  contempt  for 
Ts'eng,  and  lost  no  opportunities 
of  showing  it.  That  this  man, 
therefore,  should  be  the  bearer  of 
what  Ts'eng  instinctively  knew  to 
be  bad  tidings,  was  an  additional 
bitterness  to  the  pill. 

"  I  have  brought  you  bad  news, 
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Mr  Ts'eng,  and  thought  I  would 
just  step  in  and  tell  you,  before 
going  011  to  the  magistrate,"  added 
the  man  ominously. 

"What  is  your  news?"  said 
Ts'ang,  in  vain  attempting  to  sup- 
press his  apprehensions. 

"The  old  pedlar,  Ting,  whom 
you  threw  down  on  the  pavement, 
is  dead." 

]f  the  executioner's  axe  had  at 
that  moment  descended  on  the 
neck  of  poor  Ts'eng  he  could  not 
have  looked  more  bereft  of  life 
than  he  did  as  he  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair  at  these  words. 
For  some  seconds  his  power  of 
speech  failed  him  and  at  last  he 
gasped  out — 

"What  do  you  mean*?  How 
did  he  die  ?  Not  that  it  matters 
to  me,"  he  added,  with  a  violent 
effort  to  appear  calm. 

"  He  came  down  to  my  boat  to 
cross  the  lake,"  said  Lai,  looking 
steadfastly  on  his  victim,  "  and 
after  we  had  gone  a  short  way 
across  he  appeared  to  turn  faint 
and  giddy,  and  at  last  he  tumbled 
off  the  seat  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  As  quickly  as  I  could  I 
put  down  my  oars  to  help  him 
up,  when  I  saw  it  was  something 
worse  than  a  faint,  and  he  had 
just  time  to  tell  me  of  the  scuffle 
at  your  door,  and  that  you  had 
pushed  him  down  and  killed  him, 
when  he  fell  back  dead." 

"It  is  a  lie,"  screamed  Ts'eng; 
"when  he  left  this  house  he  was 
quite  well." 

"  Well,  all  I  know  is,"  said  Lai, 
"that  he  is  now  dead,  and  that 
when  in  the  act  of  death  he  said 
you  were  his  murderer.  These  are 
some  things,"  he  added,  holding  up 
Gol<  len-lilies'  basket  with  the  roll 
of  silk,  "  which  he  had  in  his  hand 
when  he  came  into  the  boat." 

Ts'eng  gazed  at  these  evidences 
of  t]  le  truth  of  the  man's  story  with 
a  fixed  and  glassy  stare,  while  poor 


Golden-lilies  stood  by  with  her  face 
in  her  hands  weeping  bitterly.  In 
one  short  day  all  that  had  been 
pleasurable  in  their  existence  had 
been  exchanged  for  blank  despair. 
The  morning  had  opened  with 
bright  hopes  and  brilliant  expecta- 
tions, and  now  the  evening  had  set 
in  with  a  black  darkness  of  misery 
that  crushed  them  to  the  ground. 
For  some  seconds  not  another 
word  was  uttered.  But  presently 
Golden-lilies  went  over  to  her  hus- 
band, and  taking  his  hand  in  hers, 
whispered  something  in  his  ear, 
which  brought  a  ray  of  intelligence 
into  his  face. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right;  I  will  try," 
he  faltered. 

"  You  and  I  have  known  one 
another  a  long  time,  Lai,"  he  said, 
"and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  do 
an  injury  to  an  old  neighbour  and 
friend.  This  is  a  bad  business, 
and  I  swear  to  you  I  am  not  to 
blame.  His  foot  slipped,  and  he 
fell  down.  It  will  do  you  no  good 
to  tell  any  one  about  it;  and  if  you 
will  keep  the  secret,  I  will  will- 
ingly pay  you  handsomely.  Oh, 
promise  me  that  you  will,"  said  the 
wretched  man,  throwing  himself  at 
Lai's  feet. 

Here  was  a  pretty  position  for  a 
graduate  and  an  expectant  manda- 
rin !  On  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  a 
common  fellow,  who  did  not  know 
one  character  from  another,  and 
who  knew  as  much  about  Confu- 
cius as  he  did  about  Mahomet! 

"Well,  Mr  Ts'eng,"  said  Lai,  "I 
don't  want  to  do  anything  to  in- 
jure you,  but  the  man  died  in  my 
boat;  so  that  unless  I  can  explain 
his  death,  I  shall  be  charged  with 
the  murder." 

"Where  is  he?"  gasped  poor 
Ts'eng. 

"  In  my  boat,"  said  Lai.  "  I  have 
anchored  it  in  a  quiet  place  up  the 
river,  so  that  no  one  should  go  on 
board." 
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"  Oh,  if  you  will  only  keep  the 
matter  a  secret,"  said  Ts'eng,  rising 
as  his  hopes  rose,  "  I  will  give  you 
any  sum  you  ask." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  the 
body  1 "  hesitated  Lai. 

"  You  can  bury  it  in  my  grave- 
yard, which  is,  as  you  know,  on 
the  bank  of  the  lake.  The  night  is 
very  dark,  and  the  wall  round  the 
yard  is  high,  so  that  no  one  will 
see  you." 

"  But  I  cannot  do  it  by  myself." 

"  No;  but  I  will  send  two  of  my 
servants  with  you.  If  you  will 
only  do  this  for  me,  I  will  be  your 
slave  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"Well,"  said  Lai,  after  a  few 
moments'  apparent  consideration, 
"  if  you  will  give  me  money  enough 
to  set  up  a  fish-shop,  I  don't  mind 
doing  this  job  to  oblige  you." 

"Gladly  I  will,"  said  Ts'eng; 
"  and  now  I  will  call  the  servants." 
So  having  summoned  Tan  and  Le, 
he  repeated  to  them  the  story  told 
by  Lai.  With  many  appeals  to 
their  good  feeling  and  sense  of 
gratitude,  he  begged  them  to  do 
him  this  service,  promising  that 
he  would  give  them  substantial 
rewards  if  they  consented.  After 
some  hesitation  and  discussion,  the 
men  came  to  terms,  and  went  off 
with  the  ferryman,  armed  with 
spades. 

The  three  men  stole  out  like 
conspirators  into  the  street,  and, 
following  devious  lanes  and  unfre- 
quented ways,  they  reached  the 
boat,  snugly  moored  under  the  bank 
of  the  lake. 

"  Take  care  where  you  go,"  said 
Lai,  as  they  stepped  on  board,  "and 
just  sit  where  you  are  while  I  get 
to  the  oars."  The  men,  who  were 
•beginning  to  feel  nervous  and  fright- 
ened, needed  no  second  bidding; 
and  after  half  an  hour's  pull,  Lai, 
who  knew  the  lake  as  well  by  night 
as  by  day,  ran  the  boat  ashore  at 
Ts'eng's  family  graveyard. 


"Now  come  here  and  help  me 
with  the  old  man,"  said  he,  as  soon 
as  he  had  secured  the  boat  to  the 
bank. 

"Why,  he  is  all  wet,"  said  Tan, 
as  he  helped  to  lift  the  body. 

"I  know,"  answered  Lai;  "he 
fell  into  the  water  when  he  turned 
giddy,  and  I  had  to  pull  him  out." 

"  You  did  not  say  anything 
about  that  up  at  the  house,"  said 
Tan. 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  now,  and  that 
is  enough,  is  it  not  ? "  answered 
Lai,  sullenly. 

With  considerable  difficulty  the 
three  men  groped  their  way  into 
the  graveyard  bearing  their  ghastly 
burden,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to 
dig  a  grave.  Every  now  and  then 
the  sound  of  passing  footsteps  made 
them  pause  in  their  work ;  and 
once  they  were  evidently  heard,  for 
through  the  darkness  there  came 
the  challenge — "  Who  is  that  in 
Mr  Ts'eng's  graveyard  1 "  But  pres- 
ently the  challenger  went  on,  and 
before  long  the  dead  body  was 
safely  laid  to  rest,  and  the  soil 
beaten  flat  over  it.  So  soon  as 
the  work  was  done,  the  men  made 
their  way  hastily  to  the  boat,  being 
glad  enough  to  escape  from  the 
dark,  silent,  and  ghostly  cemetery. 
On  their  return  they  found  Ts'eng 
anxiously  awaiting  them.  Again 
and  again  he  made  them  assure 
him  that  no  one  had  seen  them, 
and  as  often  he  made  them  swear 
that  they  would  keep  his  secret 
faithfully.  That  night  the  two 
servants  went  to  bed  rich  men, 
while  Tse'ng  retired  to  Golden- 
lilies'  apartment  to  try  to  lose  his 
consciousness  of  misery  in  sleep. 
But  this  was  beyond  his  power ; 
occasionally  he  dosed,  but  only  to 
dream  that  the  pedlar  was  standing 
in  the  street  accusing  him  aloud  of 
his  murder,  and  then  with  a  vio- 
lent start  and  scream  he  awoke. 
Poor  Golden-lilies  fared  very  little 
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be  tter ;  and  when  morning  dawned 
they  both  arose,  weary  and  unre- 
freshed,  to  meet  they  knew  not 
what,  and  to  face  their  difficulties 
with  the  best  courage  they  could 
m  aster. 

The  sight  even  of  the  two  con- 
federate servants  was  a  torture  to 
poor  Ts'eng,  who  knew,  or  fancied 
he  knew,  that  they  were  watching 
him  to  see  how  a  murderer  would 
behave  himself ;  and  were  mentally 
speculating  on  what  would  happen 
if  the  secret  they  held  in  their 
possession  ever  became  known.  Tn 
the  same  way  every  incident  which 
occurred  bore  reference  in  his  ima- 
gination to  the  terrible  event  of  the 
preceding  evening.  Even  little 
Primrose's  innocent  questions  of 
why  he  looked  so  pale,  and  why  he 
would  not  come  out  with  her  into 
the  garden  as  usual,  were  more  than 
he  could  endure  ;  and  the  child  was 
promptly  handed  over  to  her  nurse, 
who  had  orders  to  keep  her  quiet 
and  at  a  distance.  As  to  his  being 
able  to  eat  any  breakfast,  that  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  ;  and  if 
there  had  been  any  chance  of  his 
having  an  appetite  for  dinner,  it 
was  dissipated  by  a  note  he  re- 
ceived from  a  neighbour,  who  wrote 
to  say,  that  in  passing  the  Ts'eng 
cemetery  on  the  preceding  night, 
he  had  heard  the  sound  of  pick- 
axes and  shovels,  and  that  to  his 
question  of  "Who  was  there?"  he 
had  failed  to  get  a  reply.  The 
writer  excused  himself  for  not  hav- 
ing gone  into  the  graveyard,  by 
pleading  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night.  But 
he  "  humbly  ventured  to  recom- 
ni(  nd  that  Ts'eng  should  look  into 
tho  matter." 

With  a  look  of  indescribable 
misery,  Ts'eng  handed  this  letter  to 
Golden-lilies,  who  throughout  the 
morning,  partly,  possibly,  because 
hers  was  not  the  head  in  danger, 
had  shown  a  much  bolder  front  to 


fortune  than  her  lord  and  master 
had  been  able  to  do,  but  also, 
doubtless,  because,  though  of  the 
softer  sex,  she  was  made  of  sterner 
stuff. 

"  Sit  down  and  answer  the  letter 
at  once,"  she  said,  "and,  while 
thanking  him  for  his  vigilance" 
("  Curse  him  for  it,"  muttered 
Ts'eng),  "  say  that  you  will  send  at 
once  to  make  inquiries." 

Ts'eng  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
then  relapsed  into  blank  misery. 
Possibly  he  was  under  the  delusion 
that  remorse  for  having  taken  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  was  the 
mainspring  of  his  mental  agony; 
but  had  he  analysed  his  feelings 
carefully,  he  would  have  found  that 
that  feeling  hardly  entered  at  all 
into  his  cogitations.  Blank  fear  it 
was  that  oppressed  him  ;  fear  of 
being  dragged  off  to  prison  as  a 
murderer — fear  of  having  to  face 
the  magistrate  who  had  so  lately 
entertained  him — fear  of  being  tor- 
tured if  he  did  not  confess,  and 
fear,  if  he  did,  of  the  executioner's 
fatal  weapon.  If  he  had  been 
capable  of  diving  into  his  inner 
feelings,  he  would  have  known 
that  an  assurance  that  his  crime 
would  never  be  discovered,  had  that 
been  possible,  would  have  lifted 
the  whole  weight  from  his  over- 
burdened soul;  but  now,  while  at 
one  moment  in  his  terror  he  almost 
wished  that  it  might  be  brought  to 
light  at  once,  that  he  might  escape 
from  his  torturing  suspense — at  an- 
other, he  tried  to  buoy  himself  up 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  never 
be  found  out.  One  thing  he  had 
determined  to  do,  and  that  was,  as 
soon  as  he  had  settled  with  Lai, 
who  was  to  call  after  dusk,  he 
would  go  himself  to  the  graveyard 
to  make  quite  sure  that  the  work 
was  well  done.  Much  though  he 
hated  and  feared  the  ferryman,  he 
now  had  a  morbid  longing  for  his 
arrival ;  and  when  that  worthy  ap- 
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peared,  he  received  him  with  open 
arms. 

Lai  was  as  undemonstrative  and 
self-possessed  as  Ts'eng  was  effusive 
and  flurried ;  and  a  glance  at  that 
unfortunate  young  gentleman  was 
enough  to  convince  his  visitor  that 
he  had  the  game  in  his  hands. 

"Well,  Mr  Ts'eng,"  he  began, 
as  he  seated  himself  uninvited,  "  I 
have  come  according  to  arrange- 
ment to  settle  about  last  night's 
job." 

"Yes,  yes;  don't  say  anything 
more  about  that,"  said  Ts'eng,  shud- 
dering. "  I  have  here  two  hundred 
taels  of  silver,  which  I  hope  you 
will  accept  from  me." 

"That  is  not  enough,"  answered 
Lai ;  "do  you  think  I  would  have 
buried  a  murdered  man " 

"  Oh  don't,  don't.  Well,  come,  I 
will  give  you  another  fifty  taels ; 
surely  that  will  satisfy  you,"  said 
Ts'eng,  who,  though  anxious  to 
quiet  Lai,  had  an  intense  dislike  to 
parting  with  his  money. 

"Now,  look  here,  Mr  Ts'eng," 
said  Lai  deliberately,  and  with  a 
threatening  countenance,  "  if  you 
don't  give  me  down  three  hundred 
taels,  good  weight,  I  shall  go  on  at 
once  to  the  magistrate's  to " 

"Say  no  more,  you  shall  have 
the  three  hundred.  And  now,  I 
have  something  to  ask  of  you — I 
want  you  to  row  me  up  to  the 
graveyard  and  show  me  where  it 
is." 

"  Yery  well,"  replied  Lai ;  "there 
will  not  be  any  one  wanting  to 
cross  the  lake  to-night,  so  we  can 
start  now  if  you  like." 

"Is  it  dark  enough?"  asked 
Ts'eng. 

"It  is  so  dark  that  you  might 
run  into  your  best  friend's  arms 
without  his  knowing  you  ;  and  un- 
less you  have  the  eyes  of  a  cat  or 
an  owl,  you  won't  see  much  when 
you  get  there." 

With  much  caution  the  expedi- 


tion was  made,  and  Ts'eng  satisfied 
himself,  as  far  as  the  darkness 
would  allow,  that  every  care  had 
been  taken  to  make  the  newly 
made  grave  as  much  like  the  sur- 
rounding soil  as  possible.  He  re- 
turned, therefore,  with  his  mind 
now  at  rest,  and  as  days  went  by 
and  nothing  serious  occurred  to 
arouse  his  fears,  he  gradually  re- 
covered much  of  his  ordinary  pla- 
cidity. Not  that  he  altogether 
escaped  annoyance ;  for  Lai,  luxu- 
riating in  his  suddenly  acquired 
wealth,  showed  a  tendency  to 
break  out  into  riot,  and  in  his  cups 
he  allowed  himself  to  talk  of  his 
friendship  with  "young  Ts'eng" 
in  a  way  which,  coupled  with  his 
sudden  wealth,  made  his  neighbours 
wonder  and  gossip.  From  some  of 
these  Ts'eng  learnt  what  was  going 
on.  The  bare  idea  of  his  alliance 
with  Lai  becoming  a  subject  of 
tittle-tattle  was  torture  to  him, 
and  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
begging  the  ferryman  to  be  more 
cautious.  Being  not  unwilling  to 
worry  poor  Ts'eng,  Lai  affected  to 
be  indifferent  to  anything  people 
might  say,  and  adopted  altogether 
so  defiant  a  tone,  that  he  brought 
Ts'eng  once  again  to  his  knees. 

To  add  to  Ts'eng's  anxieties, 
little  Primrose  was  seized  one 
evening  with  a  violent  headache 
and  every  symptom  of  high  fever. 
For  three  days  the  child  lay  toss- 
ing to  and  fro  with  burning  skin, 
parched  mouth,  and  throbbing 
head ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  these  symptoms  abated,  their 
origin  was  made  plain  by  an  erup- 
tion which  was  unmistakably  that 
of  smallpox.  The  doctor  who  was 
summoned  felt  the  pulse  of  the 
sufferer  and  prescribed  ginseng, 
and  broth  made  of  Cassia  shoots,  in 
accordance  with  the  dictum  of  the 
highest  authorities.  But  to  this 
orthodox  treatment  the  disease 
declined  to  submit.  The  virulence 
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of  the  distemper  was  unchecked; 
and  though  Golden  -  lilies  paid 
numerous  visits  to  the  shrine  of 
the  Goddess  of  Smallpox,  and 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
purchase  of  offerings  to  that  deity, 
the  child  daily  and  hourly  grew 
worse,  until  the  doctor  had  un- 
willingly to  acknowledge  that  he 
could  do  nothing  more.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  of  the  parents 
during  these  dark  days  suffered  the 
greatest  mental  agony.  Golden- 
lilies'  distress  was  that  of  an 
agonised  mother,  tortured  by  the 
fear  of  losing  her  only  child  ;  while 
Ts'eng's  grief  at  the  possible  loss 
or  his  fondling,  was  aggravated  by 
a  superstitious  belief  that  his  own 
dime  had  brought  this  misery  upon 
him.  Even  the  doctor,  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  displays  of  affection, 
was  touched  by  the  grief  of  the 
young  couple,  and,  forgetful  of  all 
professional  etiquette,  he  recom- 
mended Ts'eng,  as  a  last  hope,  to 
sond  for  a  quack  practitioner,  resid- 
ing at  a  town  some  twenty  miles 
away,  who  had,  he  said,  acquired  a 
reputation  for  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  similar  desperate  cases. 

Eagerly  catching  at  this  straw, 
Ts'eng  wrote  a  note  begging  the 
doctor  "to  deign  to  visit  his  straw 
hat,  and  to  bend  his  omniscient 
mind  to  the  case  of  his  insignifi- 
cant child,"  and  bade  Tan  carry  it 
ai:  once  to  its  destination.  But 
since  the  night  when  Ts'eng  had 
been  obliged  to  place  his  secret  in 
the  hands  of  his  two  servants,  their 
n  tanner  had  been  less  respectful 
than  formerly,  and  sometimes  even 
defiant.  To  Tan  the  present  mis- 
sion was  evidently  distasteful ;  and 
if  was  only  by  the  promise  of  a 
handsome  reward  that  Ts'eng  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  him  off'. 
I>uring  the  whole  afternoon  of 
that  day,  time  seemed  to  the 
watchers  to  stand  still ;  and  to- 
wards night,  when  they  hoped  that 


the  expected  doctor  might  appear, 
every  approaching  horse's  hoof 
brought  hope,  which  as  often  was 
destined  to  be  disappointed  as  the 
tramp  died  away  again  in  the  dis- 
tance. Meanwhile  Primrose  grew 
worse  and  worse.  As  night  came 
on  unconsciousness  set  in ;  and  just 
before  dawn  the  little  thing  gave 
a  deep  sigh  and  passed  into  the 
land  of  shades. 

Both  Ts'eng  and  Golden-lilies 
were  completely  crushed  by  the 
ruin  of  all  their  hopes ;  and  when 
Tan  made  his  appearance  towards 
noon,  they  scarcely  heeded  his  ex- 
planation that  he  had  waited  all 
night  at  the  doctor's  house,  expect- 
ing his  return  from  a  distant  pro- 
fessional visit,  and  that,  when 
morning  came,  he  had  thought  it 
best  to  come  back,  even  without 
the  doctor,  to  report  his  want  of 
success. 

Much  sympathy  was  felt  with 
the  sorrow-stricken  parents  at  the 
loss  of  their  only  child,  and  many 
were  the  visits  of  condolence 
which  Ts'eng  received  during  the 
ensuing  days.  Among  others,  a 
relation  called,  who,  after  having 
expressed  his  sympathy,  added  with 
evident  reluctance, — "There  is  a 
matter,  my  brother,  about  which  I 
feel  bound  to  speak  to  you,  al- 
though I  am  most  unwilling  to 
trouble  you  about  ordinary  affairs 
at  such  a  time  as  this." 

"Please  don't  let  my  affliction 
interfere  with  any  matter  of  busi- 
ness," said  Ts'eng. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  his 
guest,  "  that  the  other  morning — it 
was,  I  remember,  the  morning  after 
your  little  one  departed  for  the 
'  Yellow  Springs ' — one  of  my  ser- 
vants came  home  very  much  the 
worse  for  wine  and  opium  ;  and  on 
my  asking  him  for  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct,  he  said  that  a  man 
of  yours  named  Tan  had  kept  him 
up  all  night  drinking  and  smoking 
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at  an  opium-tavern  in  the  town. 
Can  this  be  true?" 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,"  replied 
Ts'eng;  "for  the  whole  of  that 
night  Tan  was  twenty  miles  away, 
at  the  house  of  a  doctor  to  whom 
I  had  sent  him." 

"  Well,  I  have  brought  my  man," 
said  the  other,  "  that  he  may  re- 
peat his  story  in  your  presence, 
and  that,  if  necessary,  we  should 
confront  him  with  Tan." 

"Let  him  come  in,  by  all  means," 
said  Ts'eng. 

In  obedience  to  a  summons 
Tan's  accuser  entered  the  room. 
He  was  a  dissipated -looking  fel- 
low. His  face  was  thin  and  drawn, 
and  of  that  peculiar  mahogany  hue 
which  is  begotten  by  long-con- 
tinued indulgence  in  the  opium- 
pipe.  From  the  same  habit  his 
teeth  were  blackened,  and  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  smoke-dried.  On 
entering  he  bowed  his  knee,  and 
then  proceeded  to  give  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  night  in 
question.  At  first  Ts'eng  had 
treated  his  accusations  with  con- 
tempt; but  the  remarkably  co- 
herent manner  in  which  the  man 
retailed  his  story,  suggested  doubts 
to  his  mind,  which  tortured  him 
with  misgivings.  Without  wait- 
ing for  the  conclusion  of  the  man's 
statement,  therefore,  he  summoned 
Tan  to  face  his  accuser.  With  a 
glance  Tan  took  in  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  having  with  a  consid- 
erable effort  mastered  the  uneasi- 
ness which  the  crisis  provoked,  he 
stood  ready  to  brazen  it  out. 

"  This  man  tells  me,"  said  Ts'eng, 
"that  instead  of  carrying  my  letter 
to  the  doctor  the  other  evening, 
you  passed  the  night  drinking 
and  smoking  with  him  at  a  tavern 
in  the  town.  Is  this  true  or 
false  1 " 

"  It  is  false,  your  honour ;  and  I 
can  only  suppose  that  this  man,  to 


whom  I  have  only  spoken  once  or 
twice  in  my  life,  must  have  invented 
this  story  out  of  spite,  or  in  order 
to  shield,  in  some  way  which  I  do 
not  understand,  his  own  conduct 
from  blame." 

"Are  not  you  ashamed  to  tell 
such  a  lie  in  the  sight  of  heaven  1 " 
said  the  man,  quite  taken  aback  by 
the  coolness  of  the  denial ;  "  but 
fortunately  I  have  some  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  my  story,  which 
you  will  find  it  hard  to  meet.  Did 
you  deliver  your  master's  letter  to 
the  doctor  ? " 

"  Certainly  I  did." 

"  That  is  curious ;  for  I  happen 
to  have  here  a  letter  which  I  found 
on  the  floor  of  the  room  we  occupied 
at  the  tavern,  and  which  I  strongly 
suspect  is  the  letter  you  were  in- 
trusted with.  Will  you  see  for 
yourself,  sir,  whether  this  is  your 
letter  or  not*?"  said  the  man,  hand- 
ing to  Ts'eng  an  unopened  envel- 
ope, which  he  produced  from  his 
sleeve. 

With  a  trembling  hand  Ts'eng 
took  the  letter,  and  at  a  glance 
recognised  it  as  the  one  he  had 
written  with  such  eager  haste,  and 
with  such  a  longing  hope.  The 
thought  that  but  for  the  treachery 
of  the  wretch  before  him  his  little 
Primrose  might  have  been  still  with 
him  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
For  a  moment  he  fell  back  in  his 
chair  with  quivering  lips  and  cheeks 
as  pale  as  death,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly the  blood  rushed  headlong 
through  his  veins,  and  with  wild 
eyes  and  uttering  savage  curses  he 
sprang  from  his  chair  and  rushed 
upon  Tan,  who,  accepting  the  turn 
things  had  taken,  had  fallen  on 
his  knees,  and  was  performing  the 
kotow  with  every  token  of  humble 
submission. 

With  wild  fury  Ts'eng  kicked  at 
the  bowing  head  of  his  follower, 
and  might  probably  have  been 
charged  a  second  time  with  man- 
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slaughter,  had  not  his  guest  dragged 
him  by  main  force  back  to  his 
chair  and  dismissed  Tan  from  the 
room. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Ts'eng 
could  recover  his  composure.  His 
nerves  were  completely  unstrung, 
and  he  trembled  like  a  leaf.  His 
friend,  who  was  a  determined  fa- 
talist, used  every  argument  at  his 
command  to  soothe  his  remorse  and 
regrets.  He  pointed  out  that 
Heaven  having  doomed  the  death 
of  little  Primrose,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  it ;  that  even  if  the 
doctor  had  come,  he  could  not  have 
lengthened  out  her  life  one  moment 
beyond  the  time  allowed  her  by  the 
Fates ;  and  that,  therefore,  though 
Tan's  conduct  had  been  infamous, 
it  had  not  in  any  way  influenced 
the  result.  "I  quite  admit  that 
the  man  deserves  punishment  for 
his  disobedience,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  should  now  order 
him  to  be  bambooed  on  the  spot. 
It,  will  satisfy  justice,  and  will,  at 
the  same  time,  be  a  relief  to  your 
feelings." 

"  It  will  certainly  be  a  relief  to 
me  to  see  the  fiendish  brute  suffer," 
sj  dd  Ts'eng,  "  and  it  shall  be  done 
at  once."  So  saying,  he  directed 
three  of  his  servants  to  seize  Tan 
and  to  flog  him  in  the  courtyard. 
The  men,  who  were  evidently  not 
unused  to  the  kind  of  business, 
dragged  the  offender  in  and  stretch- 
ed him  face  downwards  on  the 
si  ones  of  the  yard.  One  then  sat 
on  his  shoulders,  another  on  his 
ankles,  while  a  third,  being  pro- 
vided with  half  a  split  bamboo, 
prepared  to  inflict  chastisement. 
At  a  signal  from  Ts'eng  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  bamboo  descended 
on  the  back  of  the  thighs  of  the 
culprit  with  tremendous  force  and 
e  Feet.  The  wretched  man's  frame 
quivered  throughout,  and  as  blow 
after  blow  fell  he  uttered  cries  for 
mercy,  and  bitter  groans  which 


would  have  appealed  to  the  heart 
of  any  one  whose  feelings  were 
not  deadened  by  mental  tortures. 
But  Ts'eng,  in  his  present  unhinged 
frame  of  mind,  had  no  mercy,  and 
if  a  restraining  hand  had  not  been 
outstretched  he  would  have  allowed 
the  wretched  man  to  die  under  the 
lash.  As  it  was,  his  friend  inter- 
fered, and  warned  Ts'eng  that  the 
punishment  was  becoming  exces- 
sive. To  this  remonstrance  Ts'eng 
yielded,  and  the  blows  were  stayed. 
But  Tan,  whose  cries  had  gradually 
died  away  into  silence,  remained 
motionless,  and  unconscious  of  the 
mercy  which  had  been  extended 
to  him.  Seeing  his  condition,  the 
servants  carried  him  off  to  his 
bed,  where,  under  the  influence  of 
restoratives,  he  was  by  degrees 
brought  back  to  life.  But  it  was 
many  days  before  he  was  able  to 
move ;  and  even  then  his  weakness 
was  so  great,  and  his  nerves  so  shat- 
tered, that  he  had  the  air  of  a  man 
recovering  from  a  long  illness.  If, 
however,  Ts'eng  had  hoped  that 
the  punishment  would  have  pro- 
duced penitence,  he  was  much  mis- 
taken. At  the  best  of  times  Tan's 
temper  was  not  good.  He  was  by 
nature  morose  and  revengeful,  and 
a  certain  want  of  courage  in  his 
composition  disposed  him  towards 
deceit.  With  regaining  strength 
he  brooded  more  and  more  over 
the  treatment  he  had  received,  and 
he  vowed  a  fierce  vow  that  for  every 
blow  that  had  been  inflicted  on 
him  he  would  exact  a  tenfold 
vengeance. 

Meanwhile  the  anxiety,  grief, 
and  excitement  of  the  last  few 
days  had  reduced  Ts'eng  to  the 
verge  of  illness,  and  his  general 
debility  added  a  new  cause  of 
anxiety  to  poor  Golden  -  lilies' 
already  overburdened  bosom.  So 
serious  was  his  condition,  that  she 
persuaded  him  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  brother  at  Soo-chow,  for  the 
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sake  of  the  change  of  scene  and 
air.  The  remedy  was  exactly  what 
he  required  ;  and  after  a  fortnight's 
absence,  he  wrote  to  say  that  he 
was  so  much  better  that  he  should 
follow  his  letter  at  the  interval  of 
a  day. 

By  this  time  Tan  was  able  to 
walk,  and  so  soon  as  he  was  as- 
sured of  the  date  of  his  master's 
return,  he  absented  himself  from 
the  house  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Towards  evening  he  returned,  and 
though  his  mood  was  exultant,  he 
was  strictly  reticent  as  to  his 
doings  while  abroad.  His  fellow- 
servants  were  too  busy  to  be  in- 
quisitive ;  and  as  his  enfeebled  con- 
dition still  prevented  him  from 
serving,  he  was  left  to  himself. 

The  next  day,  towards  evening, 
as  Ts'eng's  chair  turned  into  the 
road  in  which  his  house  stood,  two 
police-runners,  who  had  been  sit- 
ting on  a  door-step  opposite,  rose 
and  crossed  over  to  Ts'eng's  gate- 
way. At  the  familiar  shout  of 
the  chair-coolies,  Tung-chia  lai-lo 
("The  master  has  come"),  the  big 
folding -doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  bearers  were  on  the  point 
of  crossing  the  threshold,  when  one 
of  the  policemen  advanced,  and 
producing  a  warrant,  ordered  the 
coolies  to  stop  and  Ts'eng  to  dis- 
mount. Instinctively  Ts'eng  obey- 
ed, and  was  for  the  first  moment 
or  two  so  dazed  that  he  hardly 
seemed  to  be  aware  what  was 
going  on.  By  degrees  the  dress  of 
the  policeman,  with  his  red-tas- 
selled  official  cap  and  long  robe, 
helped  him  to  realise  the  situa- 
tion, and  he  gasped  out,  "  What  is 
the  warrant  for  ?  "  "  Murder,"  an- 
swered the  man,  as  he  laid  his  hand 
on  Ts'eng's  arm.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Ts'eng  that  he  did  so,  for  with- 
out some  support  he  would  have 
fallen  prone  to  the  ground.  As  it 
was,  it  was  as  much  as  the  two 
men  could  do  to  support  his  tot- 


tering steps  for  a  few  yards,  and 
then  his  legs  refused  to  move,  and 
his  head  fell  forward  on  his  chest 
as  he  dropped  off  into  a  dead  faint. 
Seeing  the  condition  of  their  mas- 
ter, the  coolies  brought  forward 
his  sedan,  and  the  policemen  ac- 
cepting their  aid,  put  the  inani- 
mate form  of  their  prisoner  into 
the  chair,  and  directed  the  coolies 
to  carry  it  to  the  prison  at  the 
district  magistrate's  yamun.  The 
distance  was  not  great,  and  the 
coolies,  anxious  to  save  their  mas- 
ter from  additional  shame,  hurried 
fast  through  the  streets.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  yamun,  they  entered 
the  front  gates,  and  were  then 
directed  by  the  policemen  to  turn 
off  to  the  left  through  a  door,  the 
insignia  of  which,  a  painted  tiger's 
head,  with  huge  staring  eyes  and 
widely  opened  jaws,  marked  it  as 
the  entrance  to  the  prison.  Pass- 
ing through  this  they  entered  a 
narrow  passage,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  courtyard,  where  the 
coolies  were  ordered  to  put  down 
their  load.  It  had  never  been  the 
fate  of  either  of  these  two  men  to 
find  themselves  within  a  prison 
before ;  and  the  sights  which  met 
their  eyes  made  them  shudder  to 
think  what  their  master's  feelings 
would  be  when  he  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness and  found  himself  in 
such  a  place. 

In  the  courtyard  itself,  groups  of 
prisoners,  bound  with  heavy  chains, 
were  huddled  together,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  enough  to  carry  horror 
and  compassion  to  the  minds  of  all 
but  those  case-hardened  by  habit. 
Their  faces  were  thin  and  worn, 
and  bore  the  cadaverous  hue  which 
is  commonly  begotten  by  want  and 
foul  air ;  while  the  listless  expres- 
sion of  their  eyes  and  the  languid 
movements  of  their  limbs  furnished 
additional  testimony  to  the  state  of 
weakness  to  which  they  had  been 
reduced.  The  condition  of  their 
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pc  rsons  was  filthy  in  the  extreme. 
Skin-disease  in  every  form  was  rife 
aiiong  them;  and  it  was  plain  that 
a  rich  harvest  was  ripening  for 
death  within  the  walls  of  the  jail. 
As  the  poor  wretches  crowded 
round  the  sedan-chair  to  see  who 
could  be  the  new  arrival  who  came 
in  such  state,  the  coolies  instinct- 
ively drew  back ;  and  if  the  head 
jailer  had  not  made  his  appearance 
at  the  moment,  and  with  a  sweep- 
ing blow  and  a  curse  driven  his 
charges  backwards,  the  still  insen- 
sible Ts'eng  would  have  been  left 
in  his  chair.  Scarcely  less  repul- 
sive than  the  prisoners  was  the 
jailer,  but  for  different  reasons. 
There  were  no  signs  of  want  or  ill 
health  about  him,  nor  was  he  dirtier 
than  Chinamen  of  his  class  generally 
are,  but  a  harder  and  more  malig- 
nant face  than  his  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine.  And  that  these  out- 
ward signs  were  but  the  reflection 
of  the  savage  cruelty  of  his  charac- 
ter, was  proved  by  the  look  of  abject 
terror  with  which  the  prisoners  re- 
garded him.  In  a  voice  thick  and 
grating,  he  ordered  two  of  his  myr- 
midons to  manacle  Ts'eng,  and  then 
to  carry  him  into  one  of  the  cells 
which  formed  the  eastern  and 
w( -stern  sides  of  the  courtyard. 
Even  from  the  outside  these  places 
looked  more  like  wild-beast  dens 
th  in  the  dwellings  of  human  beings. 
TLe  roofs  were  low,  and  a  double 
ro  v  of  strong  wooden  palisades, 
reaching  from  the  ground  to  the 
eaves,  guarded  them  in  front.  Into 
one  of  these  dungeons,  over  whose 
portal  was  inscribed,  as  if  in  bitter 
mockery,  the  motto,  "The  misery 
of  day  may  be  the  happiness  of 
to-morrow,"  Ts'eng  was  carried. 
Tlie  coolies,  determined  to  see  the 
last  of  their  master,  followed  him 
in.  As  they  reached  the  door  they 
re<  -.oiled  as  though  a  blast  of  a 
charnel-house  had  rushed  out 
against  them.  Never  were  human 


senses  assailed  by  an  atmosphere 
more  laden  with  pestilence  and 
death.  After  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, however,  they  mustered  up 
courage  to  enter,  and  waited  just 
long  enough  to  see  their  master 
laid  on  the  raised  wooden  platform 
which  extended  along  the  side  of 
the  den.  As  they  were  not  allowed 
to  do  anything  for  him,  and  as  the 
turnkeys  promised  that  he  should 
be  looked  after,  they  escaped  into 
the  open  air. 

True  to  their  word,  and  possibly 
in  the  hope  of  a  reward,  the  turn- 
keys applied  water  to  Ts'eng's  face 
and  head,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
awakening life.  At  first  he  began 
to  move  restlessly,  and  to  moan 
piteously,  and  then  opened  his 
lack-lustre  eyes.  For  a  moment 
or  two  he  saw  nothing,  but  by  de- 
grees his  power  of  conscious  sight 
returned,  and  he  looked  wildly 
round  the  cell.  His  first  impres- 
sion was  that  he  had  passed  into  a 
land  of  eternal  punishment,  such 
as  he  had  heard  Buddhists  speak 
of,  and  he  shrieked  aloud  for  mercy. 
The  sight,  however,  of  the  police- 
man who  had  served  the  warrant 
on  him,  recalled  to  his  recollection 
the  circumstances  of  his  arrest; 
and  as  his  real  condition  dawned 
upon  him,  he  sank  back  on  the  stage, 
overcome  with  horror  and  despair. 
How  long  he  lay  in  this  condition 
he  knew  not,  but  he  was  aroused 
from  it  by  the  entrance  of  the 
prisoners  from  the  courtyard,  who 
were  being  driven  in  for  the  night. 
Already  the  platform  was  full 
enough,  but  with  these  new  arrivals 
the  overcrowding  became  excessive; 
and  as  the  weary  wretches  strug- 
gled with  their  little  remaining 
strength  for  the  places  nearest  to 
the  grating,  they  jostled  Ts'eng, 
and  fought  across  him  like  wild 
beasts,  adding  a  new  horror  to  his 
misery.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
den  became  also  even  fouler  than 
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before;  and  what  with  the  heat 
and  stench,  Ts'eng  began  to  feel 
feverish  and  ill.  His  head  ached 
fiercely,  his  skin  burnt,  and  his 
mouth  was  dry  and  parched.  In 
his  agony  he  called  aloud  for  water ; 
and  though  at  first  his  cries  were 
disregarded,  his  importunity  pre- 
vailed with  a  prisoner  less  callous 
than  the  rest,  who  filled  a  tin  mug 
from  a  tub  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  cell.  The  act  of 
moving  the  water  caused  a  fetid 
stench  to  rise  from  the  slimy  sur- 
face of  the  reservoir ;  and  so  foul 
were  the  contents  of  the  mug,  that, 
though  burning  with  fever,  Ts'eng 
could  scarcely  make  up  his  mind 
to  taste  them.  But  thirsty  men 
will  swallow  anything  ;  and  at  last 
he  drained  the  cup  to  its  dregs,  and 
even  returned  it  to  his  benefactor 
with  grateful  thanks. 

All  night  long  he  tossed  about, 
burning  with  fever  and  tortured 
by  delirium.  His  restlessness 
earned  for  him  the  anathemas  of 
his  fellow  -  prisoners,  who,  having 
been  long  inured  to  the  foul  at- 
mosphere of  the  den,  slept  in  com- 
parative quiet.  As  daylight  dawned 
the  figures  about  him  mixed  them- 
selves up  with  his  delirious  dreams, 
which,  however,  could  add  nothing 
to  the  horrors  actually  presented 
to  his  eye.  Shocking  as  had  been 
the  aspect  of  his  fellow-prisoners 
in  the  courtyard  the  day  before,  it 
was  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the 
condition  of  many  of  those  whose 
weakness  had  prevented  them  from 
groping  their  way  into  the  outer 
air.  One  group  of  these  were  hud- 
dled together  at  the  end  of  the 
platform,  whose  emaciated  bodies 
and  look  of  fierce  agony  told  only 
too  plainly  that  they  were  starving. 
One  of  their  number  had  already 


been  released  from  his  tortures  by 
death ;  and  the  rats,  more  con- 
scious of  the  fact  than  the  jailers, 
were  gnawing  at  the  only  fleshy 
parts  of  his  skeleton-like  form.  A 
like  fate  was  the  only  portal  of 
escape  left  to  those  about  him, 
and  eagerly  they  desired  to  meet 
it.  Ever  and  anon  sleep  relieved 
Ts'eng's  eyes  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  horrors,  and  then  in 
his  dreams,  as  though  by  a  law  of 
contraries,  he  wandered  in  the 
asphodel  meadows  of  Elysium,  sur- 
rounded by  every  object  calculated 
to  gratify  the  imagination  and  de- 
light the  senses.  The  transition 
from  these  visions  to  a  perception 
of  his  actual  surroundings  was 
sharp  and  bitter.  In  moments  of 
reason  he  sought  for  the  means  of 
escape  from  the  terrors  of  his  pre- 
sent cell.  He  knew  enough  of 
prisons  to  know  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  turnkeys  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  their  charges,  and 
he  knew  that  money  was  the  key 
to  open  the  door  of  their  sym- 
pathies. He  remembered  that  when 
arrested  he  had  some  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  silver  in  his  pocket,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  try  the 
effect  of  these  on  the  turnkey  when 
he  should  come  to  open  the  cell  in 
the  morning.  At  last  that  happy 
moment  arrived.  The  man  who 
had  turned  the  key  on  him  the 
night  before  now  threw  open  the 
door,  and  Ts'eng,  in  company  with 
most  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  crawled 
out  into  the  fresher  air  of  the  court- 
yard. As  the  turnkey  passed 
through  the  yard,  Ts'eng  accosted 
him,  and  in  exchange  for  the  con- 
tents of  his  purse,  procured  a 
breakfast  which  was  the  feast  of 
an  epicure  compared  to  the  fare 
dealt  out  to  the  common  herd.1 


1  If  any  should  think  this  description  of  a  Chinese  prison  overdrawn,  we  would 
refer  them  to  «  China,'  by  G.  Wingrove  Cook,  1858  ;  *  China',  by  Archdeacon  Gray, 
1878  ;  and  « The  Golden  Chersonese,'  by  Miss  Bird,  1882,  cum  multis  aliis. 
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Meanwhile  Golden  -  lilies'  night 
had  been  scarcely  more  pleasantly 
spent  than  her  husband's  ;  and  to 
her  also  had  occurred  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  buy  with 
money  the  consideration  of  the  jail- 
ers. While  it  was  yet  early,  there- 
fore, she  collected  all  the  available 
cash  in  the  house,  and  set  out  in  her 
sedan-chair  for  the  prison.  The  head 
jailer  received  the  announcement 
of  her  name  with  a  cynical  smile. 
Ho  had  expected  that  she  would 
come,  and  knew  well  the  object  of 
her  visit.  Accustomed  to  such 
inierviews,  and  to  the  readiest 
means  of  turning  them  to  the  best 
account,  he  at  first  assumed  a  hard 
and  unrelaxing  manner,  and  yield- 
ed only  to  Golden-lilies'  entreaties 
when  he  had  drained  her  resources. 
The  upshot,  however,  of  the  visit 
was,  that  Ts'eng  was  summoned 
before  the  jailer,  and  was  told  that, 
in  consideration  of  his  being  un- 
tried, he  should  be  removed  to  an- 
other courtyard,  "where,"  said  the 
jailer,  with  something  approaching . 
a  smile,  "  I  hope  you  will  be  more 
comfortable  than  you  probably 
were  last  night."  In  fulfilment  of 
this  concession,  Ts'eiig  was  led  off 
to  a  neighbouring  compound,  which 
appeared  almost  clean  and  healthy 
in  comparison  with  the  one  he  had 
just  left.  The  prisoners  in  it  also 
were  fewer  in  number,  and  though 
they  were  dirty  and  unshaven,  they 
were  evidently  of  a  higher  class 
than  Ts'eng's  late  companions. 
They  welcomed  Ts'eng  with  some 
attempts  at  conversation,  and  per- 
formed various  kindly  offices  for 
him,  which,  in.  his  weak  state  of 
health,  were  more  than  he  had 
either  energy  or  strength  to  ac- 
complish for  himself.  One  man 
in  particular,  a  stout,  cheery-look- 
ing son  of  Ham,  was  very  kind 
and  attentive  ;  and  as  the  day  wore 
on,  and  they  began  to  know  more 
about  one  another,  and  the  offences 


with  which  they  were  severally 
charged,  this  man  did  much  to 
lighten  the  cares  of  all,  and  of 
Ts'eng  in  particular,  to  whom  he 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  liking.  Of 
Ts'eng's  prospects — "  as  I  suppose," 
he  said,  "you  are  willing  to  be 
liberal  with  your  money," — he  pro- 
fessed to  take  a  hopeful  view; 
while  he  did  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  his  own  career  would  in  all 
probability  be  quickly  cut  short. 

"Instigating  a  rebellion  is  not 
a  crime  that  finds  mercy,  even 
though  it  might  be  justified,  as  in 
my  case,  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
local  mandarins." 

"But  if  you  are  without  hope, 
how  can  you  possibly  be  as  cheer- 
ful as  you  are  1 "  said  Ts'eng. 

"Because  I  am  a  philosopher," 
said  Lung — for  that  was  his  name  ; 
"  because  I  have  drunk  deep  at 
the  fountain  which  inspired  Laou- 
tsze,  Chwang-tsze,  and  others,  and 
have  learnt  with  them  the  true 
value  of  life  and  the  art  of  living 
and  dying." 

"The  men  you  speak  of  were 
heretics,"  replied  Ts'eng,  "and  went 
so  far  as  even  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  our  great  master  Confu- 
cius. Nothing  but  disappointment 
must  follow  on  faith  in  such  as 
those." 

"You  boast  yourself  in  Confu- 
cius, do  you1?"  rejoined  Lung.  "I 
thought  you  did  when  you  first 
came  in,  by  your  look  of  misery. 
Now  tell  me,  how  does  he  help  you 
in  your  present  difficulty  1  Which 
is  in  the  best  mental  case — you 
who  trust  in  the  stereotyped 
phrases  of  that  old  formalist,  or  I 
who  follow  the  kindly  lead  of  the 
Taouist  philosophers'?  You  look 
on  the  future  life  with  terrified  un- 
certainty ;  while  I,  regarding  it  in 
its  true  light,  see  in  it  but  a  con- 
tinuance of  existence  in  a  new 
shape." 

"  These  are  all  fallacies." 
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"  Show  me  that  they  are." 

"  Did  not  Confucius  say,  in  an- 
swer to  Ke  Lu's  question  about  a 
future  state,  'We  do  not  know 
about  life,  and  how,  then,  can  we 
know  about  anything  beyond  the 
grave?'  And  if  Confucius's  in- 
telligence stopped  short  with  life, 
who  can  possibly  hope  to  peer  be- 
yond it  1 " 

"And  are  you  really  such  a 
blind  follower  of  the  blind  as  that 
comes  to  1  Has  it  never  occurred 
to  you  to  ask  yourself  whence  you 
came  and  whither  you  are  going  ? 
But  I  need  not  put  the  question 
to  you,  for  if  you  had,  you  would 
never  tremble  so  at  the  bare  idea 
of  stepping  over  the  brink.  To 
me,  the  knowledge  that  the  execu- 
tioner's sword  will  help  me  to  re- 
turn to  the  Great  Mother  of  all 
things,  from  whence  I  came  and 
to  which,  in  common  with  all  cre- 
ated things,  I  must  return,  is  no 
unpleasing  prospect.  I  have  play- 
ed my  part  on  this  stage.  I  have 
dreamed  my  earthly  dream,  with 
its  fancies,  its  nightmares,  and  its 
moments  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
and  now  I  am  ready  and  willing 
to  pass  into  the  loving  arms  of 
the  'Abyss  Mother.'  Here  we 
Taouists  have  the  advantage  over 
you  Confucianists.  You  strut 
about,  talking  loudly  over  the  re- 
lations between  man  and  man, 
parents  and  children,  and  sovereigns 
and  ministers — all  good  things  in 
their  way — but  you  forget  or  close 
your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  existence 
does  not  end  with  what  we  call 
death.  You  limit  your  system  to 
the  short  space  of  man's  life  Upon 
earth,  while  we,  overleaping  all 
bounds  of  time,  claim  our  right  to 
immortality,  and  step  with  assur- 
ance into  the  grave." 

"  That  is  all  very  plausible,"  said 
Ts'eng,  "but  you  have  no  evidence 
that  there  is  any  continuance  of 
existence  after  death.  No  one  has 


ever  returned  to  life  to  give  us  his 
experiences,  and  your  creed  on  this 
point  must  of  necessity,  therefore, 
be  merely  an  assumption." 

"  Nay,  it  is  more  than  that.  Do 
we  not  see  all  around  us  that  noth- 
ing in  creation  is  ever  absolutely 
destroyed1?  It  suffers  ceaseless 
changing,  but  always  exists.  Look 
at  the  wood  on  a  fire  :  it  ceases  to 
be  wood  after  the  flames  have 
consumed  it,  but  it  reappears  as 
smoke  and  ashes.  Look  at  the 
leaves  which  strew  the  ground  in 
autumn :  decay  transforms  their 
shapes,  but  they  do  but  change 
into  mould,  which  again  enters  in- 
to the  life  of  plants  and  trees, — and 
so  created  things  go  on  for  ever." 

"That  is  a  kind  of  reasoning 
that  I  don't  understand,"  replied 
Ts'eng.  "  If  you  can  produce  any 
positive  evidence  that  there  is  a 
future  existence,  I  will  believe  it ; 
but  I  cannot  accept  a  faith  which 
is  based  on  an  analogy  of  burnt 
wood  and  decayed  leaves.  And 
so  to  call  me  to  take  comfort  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  future  state 
of  happiness,  is  like  telling  a  hun 
gry  man  to  satisfy  his  appetite 
by  thinking  of  a  feast,  or  a  man 
shivering  with  cold  to  feel  warm 
by  imagining  a  roaring  fire." 

"So  this  is  what  it  comes  to; 
that  Confucius  serves  as  a  guide 
through  life  when  a  man  ought  to 
be  able  to  guide  himself,  and  de- 
serts you  just  at  the  moment  when, 
in  the  face  of  death,  you  want 
some  staff  to  support  you,  and 
some  hand  to  lead  you.  But  here 
comes  the  jailer,  looking  more  like 
a  demon  than  ever ;  he  must  have 
bad  news  for  one  of  us." 

At  this  moment  the  jailer  en- 
tered with  the  list  of  those  whose 
names  had  been  marked  with  the 
vermilion  pencil  of  the  emperor 
for  immediate  execution,  and  turn- 
ing to  Lung,  he  told  him,  with- 
out any  unnecessary  verbiage,  that 
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his  time  had  come.  The  seal  thus 
set  to  the  fate  of  his  acquaintance 
was  a  severe  shock  to  poor  Ts'eng. 
His  tongue  refused  to  speak,  and 
he  durst  not  look  on  the  face  of 
the  condemned  man.  But  Lung 
was  quite  unmoved. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  addressing 
Ts'eng,  "  my  race  is  run,  and  I  only 
hope  that  if  ever  you  should  be  in 
a  like  position,  you  may  be  enabled 
to  face  the  future  with  the  same 
composure  that  I  do,  and  to  place 
as  sure  a  faith  in  the  loving  ten- 
derness of  the  Great  Mother  of  us 
all,  as  that  which  now  supports 
me." 

Ts'eng  was  too  much  overcome  to 
utter  a  word,  but  wrung  his  friend's 
hands,  and  with  weeping  eyes 
watched  him  led  off  to  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  judge  before  being 
borne  to  the  execution-ground. 

This  event  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
prison  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  and 
the  approach  of  night,  even  though 
it  entailed  a  retreat  into  the  close 
and  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  cell, 
was  a  relief  to  all.  The  next 
morning,  immediately  after  break- 
fast, the  jailer  paid  another  visit  to 
the  courtyard  and  summoned  Ts'eng 
to  appear  before  the  magistrate. 
Tho  contrast  between  his  last  in- 
terview with  his  judge  and  the 
present  occasion,  covered  Ts'eng 
with  shame  and  remorse.  As  he 
entered  the  judgment-hall  he  scarce- 
ly ventured  to  lift  his  eyes  to 
his  former  host,  who  was  seated 
behind  a  large  table  covered  with 
red  cloth,  attended  by  secretaries, 
interpreters,  and  turnkeys.  He 
thought  it  just  possible  that  when 
the  magistrate  recognised  him  he 
would  pay  him  some  consideration. 
Bui  these  hopes  were  rudely  dis- 
pelled when  two  of  the  execu- 
tioners, who  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  dais,  taking  him  by  the  arms, 
forced  him  on  his  knees.  At  the 
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same  moment,  at  a  signal  from  the 
magistrate,  one  of  the  secretaries 
read  out  the  accusation,  in  which  he 
was  charged  with  having  murdered 
"  a  wandering  pedlar,  named  Ting." 

"  Are  you  guilty  of  this  charge, 
or  not  guilty  1 "  asked  the  magis- 
trate, in  a  cold,  clear  voice. 

"Not  guilty,  your  Excellency," 
said  Ts'eng,  vaguely  hoping  that 
his  denial  would  be  sufficient. 

"  Call  the  witnesses,"  said  the 
magistrate ;  and  to  Ts'eng's  horror, 
at  a  sign  from  the  secretary,  Tan 
stepped  forward  and  fell  on  his 
knees. 

"  Now  tell  us  what  you  know  of 
this  matter,"  said  the  magistrate. 

Thus  adjured,  Tan  told  the  whole 
story  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
though  he  laid  great  stress  on  the 
pressure  Ts'eng  had  put  upon  him 
to  induce  him  to  help  to  bury  the 
body,  he,  on  the  whole,  made  his 
statement  plainly  and  truthfully. 
Still  Ts'eng  thought  it  possible  that, 
if  no  other  evidence  was  produced, 
his  word  would  be  taken  against 
his  servant's, — at  all  events,  the 
only  answer  that  occurred  to  his 
confused  mind  was  a  flat  denial. 

"The  whole  story,  your  Excel- 
lency, is  a  lie  from  beginning  to 
end,"  he  said,  "and  is  invented  by 
this  man  out  of  spite,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  having  had  occasion 
to  flog  him  for  a  gross  falsehood 
and  breach  of  trust."  The  confi- 
dent manner  in  which  Ts'eng  made 
this  uncompromising  assertion,  evi- 
dently produced  a  favourable  effect 
on  the  magistrate,  who,  turning  to 
Tan,  asked — • 

"  Have  you  any  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  your  story  *? " 

"Well,  your  Excellency,  I  can 
show  you  where  we  buried  the  body, 
and  where  it  is  at  this  moment,  if 
it  has  not  been  removed." 

At  these  words  Ts'eng,  who  felt 
the  ground  slipping  from  under 
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him,  trembled  all  over,  and  would 
have  fallen  forward  had  not  a 
turnkey  supported  him  on  his 
knees.  These  signs  of  trepidation 
were  not  unmarked  by  the  magis- 
trate, who  ordered  two  policemen 
to  go  with  Tan  to  exhume  the 
body,  and  directed  Ts'eng  in  the 
meantime  to  stand  on  one  side. 
So  completely  had  his  nerves  now 
forsaken  him,  however,  that  to 
stand  was  impossible,  and  he  was 
therefore  allowed  to  sit  huddled 
up  against  an  angle  in  the  wall 
at  the  side  of  the  court.  Here  he 
suffered  all  the  mental  tortures  to 
which  weak  and  cowardly  natures 
are  susceptible.  Shame,  remorse, 
and  anger  all  tortured  him  in 
turns,  and  dominating  all  was  the 
abject  terror  which  possessed  him. 
The  knowledge  that  he  was  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  others  over 
whom  he  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
fluence or  control;  that  he  was 
alone  without  a  single  friend  to 
whom  to  turn  for  advice  or  help ; 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge ;  and  that  death 
at  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
would  in  all  probability  be  his 
fate, — was  an  instrument  which 
plagued  him  with  such  intensity, 
that  it  almost  bereft  him  of  rea- 
son. Rocking  himself  to  and 
fro,  and  moaning  piteously,  he  sat 
the  very  picture  of  misery.  Other 
cases  were  called  on  and  disposed 
of,  but  he  heard  not  a  word,  and 
was  only  recalled  to  consciousness 
by  being  dragged  once  again  into 
the  courtyard,  and  put  on  his 
knees  before  the  tribunal.  He 
knew  that  this  meant  that  Tan 
had  returned,  and  he  instinctively 
felt  that  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man  was  close  beside  him,  but  he 
durst  not  look  round.  Almost  life- 
less, he  knelt  waiting  for  the  first 
words,  which  seemed  as  though  they 
were  never  to  be  uttered.  At  last 
they  came. 


"  Have  you  brought  the  body  1 " 

"We  have,  your  Excellency," 
answered  Tan,  "  and  here  it  is ;  we 
put  it  into  this  coffin  as  it  has  been 
dead  for  some  time;  shall  we 
open  it?" 

"Wait,"  said  the  magistrate, 
who  was  evidently  anxious  to 
avoid  that  operation  if  possible, 
and  turning  to  Ts'eng,  he  asked, 
"  Do  you  still  deny  your  guilt  ? " 

"No,"  replied  Ts'eng,  who  had 
now  lost  all  hope ;  "  but  I  did  not 
mean  to  kill  him,  it  was  an  acci- 
dent, indeed  it  was.  Oh,  have 
mercy  on  me,"  cried  the  wretched 
man,  "and  spare  my  life  !  Punish 
me  in  any  way,  but  oh,  let  me 
live ! " 

"  Your  pitiable  cries  for  mercy," 
said  the  magistrate,  "only  make 
your  conduct  worse.  You  had  no 
compassion  on  the  man  you  mur- 
dered and  who  now  lies  there  in 
evidence  against  you,  and  I  shall 
therefore  have  none  on  you.  I 
sentence  you ' 

At  this  moment  a  sound  of 
voices  and  a  rush  of  persons  were 
heard  at  the  other  end  of  the 
courtyard.  The  magistrate  paused 
and  looked  up,  prepared  to  inflict 
the  bastinado  on  the  intruders, 
but  their  appearance  warned  him 
that  something  .unusual  had  hap- 
pened. Golden-lilies  led  the  van, 
and  falling  on  her  knees  before 
the  magistrate,  cried — 

"Spare  him,  spare  him,  your 
Excellency !  it  is  all  a  mistake. 
Ting  is  not  dead,  but  is  here." 

At  the  sound  of  Golden -lilies' 
voice,  Ts'eng  awoke  from  the  trance 
into  which  he  had  fallen  at  the 
magistrate's  rebuke,  and  turned 
his  lack-lustre  eyes  upon  his  wife. 
Her  eager  look  gave  him  confi- 
dence, and  following  the  direction 
of  her  outstretched  finger,  he  be- 
held the  old  pedlar  on  his  knees. 
But  he  was  still  too  dazed  to 
grasp  the  situation.  Meanwhile 
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Golden  -  lilies'  volubility  was  un- 
checked. 

"Ask  him,  your  Excellency, 
and  he  will  tell  you  he  is  the 
man;  that  the  ferryman  told  a 
wicked  lie ;  and  that  far  from  hav- 
ing been  killed,  he  has  not  suffered 
the  slightest  inconvenience  from  his 
fall." 

"But  your  husband  has  con- 
fessed that  he  murdered  him," 
said  the  magistrate. 

"  The  ferryman  told  him  he 
had,  and  he  believed  him ;  but  it 
was  not  true,"  urged  Golden-lilies  ; 
"and  just  when  I  thought  that 
the  darkest  hour  of  my  life  had 
come,  when  all  hope  of  seeing  my 
husband  again  alive  seemed  van- 
ishing, who  should  knock  at  our 
door  but  the  pedlar  himself.  With- 
out waiting  to  hear  his  explana- 
tion, I  have  brought  him  with  me ; 
and  now  do  let  my  husband. go." 

"Not  so  fast,"  said  the  magis- 
trate. "  I  must  first  satisfy  my- 
self that  this  is  Ting,  and  then 
I  must  inquire  who  that  dead  man 
yonder  is,  or  rather  was.  Call 
Tan." 

At  this  invocation  Tan  took  up 
his  former  position  on  his  knees ; 
but  in  the  interval  since  his  last 
appearance  he  had  lost  confidence, 
and  the  turn  events  had  taken 
did  not,  he  saw,  clearly  reflect  so 
brightly  on  his  prospects  as  they 
did  on  Ts'eng's.  He  felt  that  he 
was  compromised,  though  he  could 
not  understand  all,  and  was  not 
quite  sure  how  the  magistrate 
would,  on  review,  regard  his  con- 
duct. 

"  Do  you  recognise  that  man  1 " 
asked  the  magistrate,  pointing  at 
Ting. 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency ;  he  is 
Ting  the  pedlar,  or  his  ghost." 

"  But  in  your  evidence  you 
charged  your  master  with  murder- 
ing Ting,  and  you  swore  that  you 
buried  him  ;  and  in  support  of  your 


assertions  you  produce  a  body  which 
is  not  Ting's,  since  Ting  is  here. 
How  do  you  explain  this?" 

"  All  I  can  say,  your  Excel- 
lency, is,  that  my  master  ordered 
me  to  bury  Ting;  and  Lai,  the 
ferryman,  told  me  that  the  man 
I  buried  was  Ting." 

"  Arrest  Lai  and  bring  him  be- 
fore me  at  once,"  said  the  magis- 
trate to  a  police  -  runner ;  "  and 
meanwhile  I  will  hear  the  ped- 
lar's evidence.  Bring  him  forward. 
Who  are  you?" 

"My  contemptible  surname,  your 
Excellency,  is  Ting,  and  my  person- 
al name  is  '  Heavenly  Brightness.' " 

"  Tell  me  what  you  know  of  this 
matter. 

"After  leaving  the  house  of 
his  honour  Ts'eng,"  said  Ting," 
"I  got  into  Lai's  ferry-boat 
to  cross  the  lake.  On  the  way 
over  I  told  him  the  story  of  the 
fracas  at  his  honour's  door,  and 
showed  him  the  silk  which  had 
been  given  me.  He  took  a  fancy 
to  the  pattern  on  it,  and  bought  it 
from  me,  as  well  as  the  basket  in 
which  I  carried  it.  Nothing  else 
happened  until  just  as  we  got  to 
the  other  shore,  when  we  saw  the 
corpse  of  a  man  floating  in  the 
water.  As  I  walked  away  from 
the  shore  I  turned  round  and  saw 
Lai  rowing  towards  the  body.  I 
reached  home  the  same  evening 
and  remained  there  until  to-day, 
when  I  called  at  his  honour's 
house.  On  showing  myself  at  the 
door  I  was,  to  my  surprise,  hurried 
off  here,  and  now  I  kneel  in  your 
Excellency's  presence." 

At  this  juncture  Lai  entered. 
The  last  few  weeks'  dissipation 
had  not  improved  his  appearance, 
and  his  ill  -  concealed  terror  at 
his  present  predicament  added  a 
ghastly  paleness  to  his  bleared  arid 
sallow  complexion. 

"How  is  this,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, "that  you  have  charged  an 
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innocent  man  with  murder,  and 
have  palmed  off  on  him  the  body  of 
some  one  else  as  that  of  the  man 
you  said  he  had  murdered  1 " 

Seeing  that  circumstances  were 
against  him  Lai  was  silent. 

"Now  listen,"  said  the  magis- 
trate ;  "  you,  Lai,  are  the  principal 
culprit  in  this  affair.  You  brought 
an  unjust  accusation  against  an  in- 
nocent man,  and  by  means  of  it 
extorted  money  from  him.  For 
these  crimes  I  sentence  you  to  re- 
ceive a  hundred  blows  with  the 
large  bamboo,  and  to  be  transported 
into  Mongolia  for  five  years.  Be- 
cause you,  Tan,  having  connived 
at  the  concealment  of  what  you 
believed  to  be  a  murder,  charged 
your  master  with  the  murder  out 
of  a  spirit  of  revenge,  I  sentence 
you  to  receive  fifty  blows  on  the 
mouth,  and  fifty  blows  with  the 
large  bamboo.  And  as  to  you, 
Ts'eng,  though  your  conduct  has 
been  bad  in  attempting  to  conceal 
what  you  believed  to  be  your 
crime,  and  in  bribing  others  to 


silence,  yet,  in  consideration  of  your 
imprisonment  and  of  what  you  have 
gone  through,  I  acquit  you." 

Never  were  more  life-giving 
words  uttered  than  those  addressed 
by  the  magistrate  to  Ts'eng. 
Their  effect  was  visible  upon  him 
physically;  he  seemed  to  grow  in 
bulk  under  their  gracious  influence, 
and  his  face  reverted  from  the 
pallor  of  death  to  the  colour  of 
life. 

"May  your  Excellency  live  for 
ever,"  said  he,  as  he  kotowed  be- 
fore his  judge,  who,  however,  had 
left  the  judgment-seat  before  he 
had  completed  his  nine  prostra- 
tions. As  the  magistrate  turned 
away  from  the  hall,  he  met  Mr  Tso, 
who  had  come  to  call  upon  him. 

"So  our  friend  Ts'eng  has  got 
off,  I  see,"  said  his  visitor. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  but  I  have  quite  come  round  to 
your  estimate  of  his  character. 
He  is  a  poor  creature.  I  sent  a 
much  finer  fellow  to  the  execution- 
ground  yesterday." 
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THE  year  1884  will  probably  be 
regarded  by  the  writer  who  in 
after-years  takes  up  the  *  Story  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh '  as 
the  most  memorable  and  impress- 
ive year  in  the  annals  of  that  in- 
stitution. It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  it  was  in  that  year 
that  the  University  first  became 
fully  conscious  that  it  had  a  his- 
tory, and  that  teachers  and  stu- 
dents fully  realised  that  the  work 
on  which  they  were  engaged  was 
connected  by  continuous  develop- 
ment with  that  which  had  been 
carried  on  in  or  near  the  same 
place  for  three  centuries.  The 
numbers  attending  the  University, 
which  had  been  rapidly  increasing 
for  several  previous  years,  in  that 
year  reached  a  maximum  never 
previously  attained.  The  year  was 
further  memorable  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  buildings,  by  which 
Edinburgh  has  been  provided  with 
a  school  of  science  and  medicine 
superior  to  any  in  Britain,  and 
second  to  very  few  in  Europe. 
And  while  these  results  would  be 
dwelt  on,  as  marking  the  highest 
point  in  material  prosperity  which 
the  University  had  attained,  the 
great  tercentenary  celebration  of 
last  April  might  well  stimulate 
the  imagination  of  the  writer,  and 
claim  to  be  described  with  the 
ru-h  colouring  of  historic  art. 
But  he  would  probably  feel  that 
the  true  significance  of  that  event 
is  best  expressed  in  the  words 
spoken  by  the  Principal  in  his 
address  to  the  students  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session. 


"  When  we  think,"  he  said,  "  of  the 
unanimous  response,  of  the  most  cor- 
dial and  the  most  respectful  character, 
which  our  invitations  received  from 
all  the  great  foreign  schools  ;  when 
we  think  of  that  notable  assemblage 
of  delegates — the  greatest  inter-aca- 
demic and  international  gathering 
that  has  ever  been  seen — marshalled 
in  their  varied  costumes  within  the 
Parliament  House  ;  when  we  think 
of  those  hundred  addresses  jointly 
testifying  that  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh is  held  in  high  esteem,  that 
the  names  of  its  great  men  are  widely 
known,  and  that  it  is  considered  to 
have  had  a  glorious  past ;  and  when 
we  recall  the  eloquent  words  of  so 
many  gifted  orators,  who  from  various 
points  of  view  brought  their  contribu- 
tions of  sympathy  and  of  praise  to 
decorate  the  occasion,— we  cannot  but 
feel  that  no  university  in  the  history 
of  civilisation  has  ever  been  so  highly 
honoured  as  ours."  * 

And  if  the  writer  has  the  sympa- 
thetic discernment  through  which 
the  characters  of  men  can  be  read 
in  their  writings,  he  will  see  that 
the  feeling  of  pride  which  prompted 
these  words  is  entirely  impersonal; 
and  if  he  turns  to  the  actual  re- 
cords of  the  celebration,  he  will 
find  that  the  man  to  whose  imagi- 
nation, practical  sagacity,  and  afiec- 
tioii  for  his  University  the  concep- 
tion and  realisation  of  the  idea  are 
almost  entirely  due,  did  not  regard  it 
as  an  occasion  for  personal  display, 
but,  while  performing  admirably 
every  duty  imposed  by  his  position, 
kept  himself  in  the  background,  and 
left  it  to  the  distinguished  guests 
of  the  University  to  speak  to  the 
assembled  graduates  and  students. 


1  Address  to  the  Students  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  Bart.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.,  £c.,  delivered  on 
28th  October  1884.  W.  Black  wood  &  Sons. 
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The  writer  would  then  probably 
speak  of  the  address  delivered  by 
the  Principal  to  the  students  on 
the  28th  of  October,  which,  even 
if  no  other  record  of  him  survived, 
would  prove  that  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity was,  from  the  year  1868 
till  the  year  1884,  presided  over 
by  a  man  of  remarkable  qualities 
of  heart,  mind,  and  imagination; 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  reverence, 
regulated  and  controlled  by  common- 
sense  and  practical  sagacity;  dig- 
nified and  simple  in  his  bearing ; 
holding  a  high  ideal  of  what  the 
University  ought  to  be,  and  at  the 
same  time  loving  it  with  loyal  affec- 
tion as  it  actually  was;  generous 
and  kindly  in  his  relations  to  his 
colleagues,  most  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  the  students  over  whom 
he  presided,  and  courteous  and  con- 
siderate in  all  his  intercourse  with 
them ;  one,  too,  who  could  speak  and 
write  with  grace  arid  power  on  great 
occasions,  as  he  did  with  grace  and 
playful  humour,  in  which  there 
was  no  sting,  on  the  lighter  occa- 
sions of  social  meetings.  Through 
all  this  memorable  year,  in  the 
relations  of  the  University  to  the 
outside  world,  to  the  men  of  learn- 
ing and  science  who  came  from 
foreign  universities,  to  students 
and  graduates,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  all  its  internal  affairs,  he  stood 
forth  the  living  representative  of 
the  spirit  of  the  University.  Then, 
when  he  had  just  witnessed  and 
inaugurated  the  commencement  of 
what  he  confidently  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  new  and  greater  era  of 
academic  progress,  came  the  stroke, 
tragically  sudden  and  unexpected, 
which  deprived  the  University  of 
his  great  administrative  ability, 
his  colleagues  of  one  whom  in  all 
their  relations  with  him  they  felt 
to  be  a  personal  friend;  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  one 
who  had  a  heart  still  young 
enough  to  sympathise  with  their 


amusements,  while  he  had  the 
wisdom,  based  on  wide  culture 
and  large  intercourse  with  the 
world,  to  know  and  hold  before 
them  the  ideal  of  character  at 
which  they  should  aim ;  and  which 
took  from  the  social  life  of  Edin- 
burgh one  who  met  all  classes 
with  simple  cordiality  and  ur- 
banity, and  who  left  upon  all  who 
came  in  any  way  into  close  con- 
tact with  him,  an  impression  of 
intellectual  power,  of  a  large  heart, 
and  of  great  public  spirit, — of  one 
exceptionally  free  from  personal 
vanity,  ambition,  or  self-seeking 
of  any  kind,  and  who  found  his 
happiness  in  doing  his  duty,  in  the 
minutest  details  as  well  as  in  the 
largest  schemes  for  its  improve- 
ment, to  the  institution  to  which 
he  came  sixteen  years  before  as  a 
stranger. 

While  it  was  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  that  the  last 
and  longest  part  of  his  career 
was  identified,  and  while  it  is 
there  that  the  sense  of  his  loss 
is  freshest,  yet  his  name  is  still 
remembered  for  excellent  work 
done  in  two  other  widely  different 
spheres.  For  ten  years  after  tak- 
ing his  degree  at  Oxford  he  worked 
as  a  private  tutor,  and  occasion- 
ally as  a  public  examiner  there; 
and  the  appreciation  of  what  he 
was  and  what  he  did  then,  was 
shown  by  the  recent  bestowal  of 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 
upon  him  by  the  University,  and 
by  his  election  as  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  the  college  of 
which  he  was  a  distinguished 
actual  Fellow  between  the  years 
1849  and  1859.  But  more  than  by 
any  outward  signs  of  honour,  his 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are 
attested  by  the  lasting  affection 
felt  for  him  by  contemporaries 
who  formerly  stood  to  him  in  the 
relation  of  tutor  or  pupil,  or  simply 
of  fellow  -  student.  Among  those 
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with  whom  he  was  most  intimate 
at  Balliol  and  Oriel,  several  have 
since  obtained  distinction  in  the 
world ;  some  were  cut  off  at  a  still 
earlier  age,  leaving  011  the  memory 
of  their  friends  a  deep  impression 
of  what  they  had  been,  and  of  what 
tliey  were  still  capable  of  becom- 
ing. Those  who  still  survive  of 
tlie  men  of  that  time,  who  were 
intimate  with  one  another,  feel 
that  one  more  of  the  best  among 
their  friends  —  to  meet  whom 
in  later  life,  on  his  occasional 
visits  to  Oxford  and  London,  was 
one  of  their  greatest  pleasures — 
has  been  taken  from  them.  The 
second  part  of  his  active  career 
was  passed  in  a  larger  and  less 
familiar  sphere.  From  1859  to 
1868  he  filled  various  important 
educational  offices  in  India,  ulti- 
mately becoming  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Bombay. 
Nothing  can  show  the  variety  and 
versatility  of  his  gifts  more  than 
his  success  in  a  career  so  differ- 
er  t  from  that  of  the  student 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  in 
which  he  first  gained  distinc- 
tion. Not  only  were  his  services 
to  the  cause  of  education  in 
India  acknowledged  in  important 
oiScial  documents,  but  his  active 
kindness  is  still  remembered  by 
some  of  those  who  were  his  stu- 
dents at  Elphinstone  College.  His 
duties  in  Edinburgh  involved  a 
complete  change  from  his  previous 
work  both  in  Oxford  and  in  India. 
They  gave  no  scope  to  his  admir- 
al <le  powers  of  teaching,  by  which 
IK  won  distinction  at  Oxford.  He 
wis  called  upon  to  administer  a 
lo  ag  -  established  educational  sys- 
tem, not  to  initiate  and  organise 
a  new  one,  as  he  had  done  in  India. 
H  e  had,  in  the  earlier  years  at  least 
of  his  Principalship,  rather  to  at- 
tend to  a  number  of  minute  and 
multifarious  details,  than  to  at- 


tempt anything  on  a  great  scale. 
But  from  the  first  he  felt  him- 
self identified  with  the  work 
here,  as  he  had  done  in  India : 
he  became  attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity with  that  fondness  for 
all  his  surroundings  which  at 
all  times  came  naturally  to  him ; 
and  he  most  earnestly  desired  to 
see  it  hold  a  higher  place  in  lit- 
erature, science,  and  professional 
teaching,  than  it  had  at  any  for- 
mer time.  With  the  expansion  of 
the  University  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  call  for  new  build- 
ings to  meet  that  expansion,  he 
recognised  a  new  mode  of  serving 
it,  for  which  his  tact  and  know- 
ledge of  men,  his  courtesy  and 
conciliatory  temper,  admirably  fit- 
ted him ;  and  while  it  is  to  the 
munificence  of  many  benefactors 
that  the  University  owes  its  re- 
cent enlargement,  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  those  associated 
with  him  in  the  task  of  laying  the 
claims  of  the  University  before 
the  public,  that  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  Principal  was  a  power- 
ful agent  in  attracting  that  munifi- 
cence. Long  before  it  had  occurred 
to  any  one  else,  his  imagination  re- 
cognised the  completion  of  the  third 
century  in  the  life  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  great  opportunity ;  and 
it  was  by  that  idea  that  he  was 
stimulated  to  devote  years  to  the 
composition  of  his  history,  which, 
whether  it  may  or  may  not  satisfy 
critics  as  a  work  of  art,  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  literary  monu- 
ment ever  raised  to  the  honour  of 
any  university. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear 
that  this  was,  in  some  respects, 
a  broken  career ;  and  that  more 
effectual  work  might  have  been 
done  and  greater  distinction  acquir- 
ed had  his  life  been  passed  in  one 
sphere  of  duty.  He  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  a  still  higher 
rank  than  he  now  holds  among  the 
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interpreters  of  Aristotle  and  the 
teachers  of  moral  philosophy  had 
he  continued  his  career  at  Oxford. 
Or  had  he  come  straight  from  Ox- 
ford to  a  professorship  in  a  Scottish 
university,  and  in  that  position 
become  familiar  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  Scottish  education  be- 
fore he  was  called  to  the  Prin- 
cipalship,  he  would  have  gained 
an  experience  which  would  have 
qualified  him  better,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  man,  to  initiate  and 
direct  the  reform  of  our  schools 
and  universities.  But  the  greater 
distinction  as  a  writer,  and  the 
special  experience  which  would 
have  made  the  problems  of  our 
Scottish  educational  system  more 
immediately  intelligible  to  him, 
would  have  been  gained  with  the 
loss  of  that  larger  experience  and 
discipline  which  developed  all  his 
powers  both  of  thought  and  action. 
By  one  who  knew  him  both  in  the 
earlier  and  the  latest  stage  in  his 
career,  the  cultivated  Oxford  man, 
who  from  the  years  1845  to  1859 
made  himself  a  name  in  scholarship 
and  philosophy,  and  attached  to 
himself  so  many  friends,  can  be 
recognised  as  the  same  in  his  essen- 
tial qualities  and  gifts  with  the 
man  who,  in  after-life,  obtained  so 
great  a  hold  over  all  those  with 
whom  he  acted,  —  gaining  their 
confidence  by  his  loyalty  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  jointly 
interested,  attaching  them  to  him- 
self by  his  genial  and  cordial  inter- 
course with  them,  and  impressing 
their  imagination  with  a  sense  of  re- 
served power, — as  of  one  capable  of 
fulfilling  larger  duties  in  the  sphere 
of  government  and  administration, 
had  they  come  in  his  way,  and  of 
distinction,  as  of  one  who  could 
have  taken  his  place  easily  and 
naturally  among  the  great  in  the 
sphere  both  of  thought  and  action. 
A  short  sketch  of  his  career 
may  be  not  unwelcome  at  a  time 


when  the  thought  of  his  loss  is 
still  vivid  among  old  college  friends 
and  more  recent  colleagues,  and 
his  familiar  figure  is  missed  by 
many,  with  a  sense  of  pain,  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh.  By  birth 
he  belonged,  on  the  father's  side, 
to  an  old  Scottish  family,  the 
Grants  of  Dalvey  on  Speyside. 
The  family  estate  had  been  sold 
by  his  grandfather,  and  the  fortune 
invested  in  West  India  property ; 
and  from  that  time  the  connection 
of  the  family  with  Scotland  had 
ceased.  His  uncle,  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  the  sixth  Baronet,  was  well 
known  in  political  circles  and  in 
London  society,  had  been  Chairman 
of  Committee  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Carlton  Club.  His 
mother  was  of  mixed  French  and 
Scottish  extraction,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  a  planter  in  the  Dan- 
ish West  Indian  island  of  Santa 
Cruz.  -  It  is  not  perhaps  fanciful 
to  trace  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics which  marked  him  through 
life  to  his  family  history.  When 
he  first  came  up  from  school 
to  Oxford,  men  remarked  under 
the  unaffected  geniality  of  his 
manners  something  of  an  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  and  distinc- 
tion, which  has  been  noticed  as 
characteristic  of  old  Scottish  fam- 
ilies, and  has  been  supposed  to  be 
a  survival  of  the  historical  con- 
nection between  France  and  Scot- 
land. His  remarkable  freedom 
from  prejudice  and  partisanship, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he 
adapted  himself  to  new  circum- 
stances and  new  people,  come  more 
naturally  to  a  Scotchman  by  de- 
scent, born  and  educated  out  of 
Scotland,  than  either  to  a  home- 
bred Scot  or  a  home-bred  English- 
man. Though  no  man  could  have 
had  less  of  the  assumption  which 
the  consciousness  of  good  birth 
sometimes  imparts  to  men  of  in- 
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i'erior  intellectual  calibre,  yet  he 
had  a  much  livelier  sympathy 
with  the  inherited  capacity  of  a 
governing  class  than  with  the 
qualities  which  make  men  suc- 
cessful party  politicians ;  and  while 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
liberal  in  his  views,  he  was  much 
more  interested  in  imperial  ques- 
tions, and  in  those  affecting  human 
culture,  than  in  the  political  strug- 
gles of  these  later  days.  He  was 
born  at  New  York  in  1826,  and 
brought  almost  immediately  after- 
wards to  England.  He  passed  two 
or  three  years  of  his  childhood  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  his  earliest 
recollections  of  the  awakening  of 
r aental  interests  and  of  a  taste  for 
reading  were  connected  with  that 
time.  After  returning  to  England 
and  going  to  one  or  two  prepara- 
tory schools,  he  went  to  Harrow  in 
1839,  which  he  entered  in  the 
lowest  form,  and  left  at  the  head 
of  the  school  in  1844.  He  must 
have  worked  hard  there,  as  he 
gained  all  the  great  prizes  of  the 
school  for  verse  and  prose  composi- 
tion; but  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, all  his  natural  tastes  were 
for  outdoor  sports  and  games;  and 
it  was  only  by  an  effort  of  will, 
a  ad  (it  may  be  added)  under  the 
influence  of  that  ambition  which, 
a^  he  tells  the  students  in  his  last 
address,  is  "  in  youth  almost  iden- 
tical with  virtue,"  that  he  kept 
steadily  to  his  work.  He  was 
probably  kept  up  to  it  also  by  the 
influence  of  his  most  intimate 
school  friend,  Percy  Smythe,  the 
l&st  Lord  Strangford,  whose  who]e 
lite,  from  boyhood  till  his  early 
doath,  was  one  of  unceasing  mental 
activity.  Though  Grant  left  Har- 
row a  well-developed  scholar  on  all 
sides,  his  chief  distinction  was 
gained  in  Latin  verse, — an  accom- 
plishment which  in  many  cases 
htis  had  a  special  attraction  for 
those  who  in  later  life  have  gained 


honour  in  action,  as  it  has  had  for 
others  who  have  become  classi- 
cal writers  of  English  prose  and 
verse.  He  gained  distinction  also 
in  games,  and  especially  in  the 
great  game  in  which  the  chief 
renown  of  Harrow  has  been  won ; 
and  for  two  successive  seasons  he 
played  at  Lords  in  the  matches 
against  Eton  and  Winchester.  In 
November  of  1844  he  was  elected 
to  one  of  the  two  open  Balliol 
scholarships,  the  other  being  gained 
by  one  whose  great  knowledge  and 
intellectual  brilliancy  are  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  Oxford  men, 
H.  J.  Smith,  the  late  Saviliaii 
Professor  of  Geometry.  The  third 
in  the  competition  was  the  pres- 
ent Judge  Advocate-General.  He 
came  into  residence  in  the  spring 
of  1845,  and  at  once  became 
popular  with  all  sets  in  college — 
reading  men  and  idle  men,  fast 
men  and  steady  men,  men  of  High 
Church  and  men  of  Broad  Church 
tendencies,  the  last  of  which  were 
just  at  that  time  beginning  to 
assert  themselves.  But  while  no 
man  enjoyed  the  amusements  and 
social  life  of  the  place  with  more 
zest,  his  main  interest  even  as  an 
undergraduate  was  intellectual  self- 
improvement.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  the  literature  which  treats 
speculative  questions  of  human  in- 
terest with  a  union  of  thought  and 
imagination :  and  among  his  fav- 
ourite prose  authors  were  Coleridge, 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  later,  in  his 
Oxford  time,  Goethe;  and  among 
English  poets,  Shakespeare,  Words- 
worth, Shelley,  and  Tennyson.  He 
read  his  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 
to  enjoy  them  and  to  imbibe  their 
spirit,  not  to  gain  marks  in  exam- 
inations ;  and  the  result  of  this 
mode  of  reading  was,  that  he  was 
placed  only  in  the  second  class  in 
the  final  examination  for  his  de- 
gree— a  class  in  which,  about  that 
period,  other  men  appear  whose 
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names  are  better  known  to  the 
world  than  those  of  the  majority 
of  double  firsts  —  among  them 
Clough,  Mr  M.  Arnold,  Mr  Froude, 
and  Mr  Freeman.  He  was  elected 
in  the  following  year  (1849),  above 
twelve  first-class  men,  to  the  open 
Oriel  Fellowship,  in  the  award- 
ing of  which  the  Examiners  pro- 
fessed to  regard  originality  and 
power  of  mind,  breadth  of  culture 
and  refined  scholarship,  rather 
than  special  knowledge.  During 
that  year,  or  the  year  of  revolution 
immediately  preceding  it,  the  final 
blow  had  fallen  on  the  fortunes  of 
his  family,  by  the  unexpected  eman- 
cipation of  all  the  slaves  in  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  without  any 
compensation  being  awarded  to  the 
owners.  He  had  looked  forward 
to  going  to  the  English  bar,  and  it 
had  been  an  object  of  his  ambition 
to  be  able,  by  his  success  in  that 
career,  to  repair  the  fortunes  of 
his  house.  But  he  accepted  cheer- 
fully the  necessity  now  imposed 
upon  him  of  supporting  himself, 
and  he  at  once  took  up  the  role 
of  a  private  tutor,  by  which,  in 
conjunction  with  his  fellowship,  a 
sufficient  income  might  be  made. 
His  success  was  immediate,  and 
the  result  of  it  may  be  said  to  be 
lasting,  as  he  introduced  a  revolu- 
tion into  the  traditional  teaching 
and  studying  of  what  had  been 
for  forty  years  the  great  Oxford 
text-book,  the  Nicomachean  Ethics 
of  Aristotle.  This  had  been  taught 
to  their  pupils  by  private  tutors, 
many  of  them  very  young  men, 
who  either  repeated  with  varia- 
tions the  tradition  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  tutors  of  a  for- 
mer generation,  or  if  they  shared 
in  the  vague  speculative  enthusi- 
asm on  ethical  and  religious  sub- 
jects which  was  then  in  the  air, 
struck  out  a  new  tradition  for 
themselves.  There  was  much  in 
this  teaching  that  was  interesting 


and  stimulating;  and  it  served  to 
bring  out,  what  is  sometimes  not 
brought  out  in  the  more  exact  and 
critical  study  of  the  great  classical 
writers,  the  vital  human  meaning 
which  they  have  for  all  times. 
But  it  hardly  deserved  to  be 
called  moral  philosophy,  nor  would 
it  have  been  regarded  in  a  German 
university  as  an  interpretation  of 
Aristotle.  No  one  recognised  more 
clearly,  or  sympathised  more  with, 
the  human  and  ethical  interest 
of  the  book  which  he  had  to  ex- 
pound, than  Sir  Alexander;  but 
he  had  learned  from  the  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
which  shortly  before  that  time  had 
been  given  in  Balliol  by  the  pres- 
ent Master  of  that  college,  that 
the  book  had,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  interpreted  as  an  ancient  docu- 
ment, in  close  connection  with  the 
whole  speculative  system  of  Aris- 
totle, with  the  previous  teaching 
of  Plato,  and  with  the  whole  moral 
and  political  ideas,  with  the  art, 
life,  and  sentiment,  of  the  Greek 
race.  This  conception  of  his  task 
imposed  upon  him  a  more  elaborate 
study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
than  perhaps  any  other  Oxford 
man,  since  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  had 
given  to  them;  and  the  result  of 
that  study  was  not  only  that  the 
treatise  was  henceforth  taught 
critically  and  philosophically,  but 
that  the  vital  human  interest  per- 
vading it  was  recognised  as  much 
deeper  than  when  the  work  was 
interpreted  vaguely  and  arbitrarily. 
The  fruit  of  all  his  study  and 
teaching  appeared  in  the  publica- 
tion, about  the  year  1858,  of  his 
Edition  of  the  '  Ethics,'  which  at 
once  became  a  standard  text-book, 
arid  of  which  a  fourth  edition  was 
published  only  about  two  months 
ago.  The  permanent  value  of  the 
work  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that,  though  it  has  often  been 
criticised,  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
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made  to  supersede  it.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  an  edition  of  the  'Ethics' 
may  be  produced  more  critically  ex- 
act than  that  which  now  occupies 
th  e  field ;  but  unless  it  is  written 
at  the  same  time  with  as  much 
speculative  power,  as  penetrating 
insight,  as  large  a  feeling  and  com- 
prehension of  human  nature,  it  will 
not  easily  displace  its  older  rival. 

During  a  Christmas  vacation, 
wJiile  he  was  still  resident  at  Ox- 
ford, he  had  come  to  visit  a  college 
friend  then  living  at  St  Andrews, 
ard  became  intimate  with  Professor 
Forrier,  to  whose  second  daughter 
he  became  soon  after  engaged.  He 
and  his  future  father-in-law  were 
strongly  drawn  to  one  another  by 
their  common  interest  in  phil- 
osophy and  literature,  and  by  the 
humour,  social  gifts,  and  manliness 
of  character  which  characterised 
each  of  them.  Under  this  influ- 
ence he  came  to  study  the  meta- 
physical side  of  philosophy  more 
than  he  had  done  ;  and  one  can 
remember  their  half -serious,  half- 
humorous  discussions  about  their 
readings  of  Hegel,  which  they  car- 
ried on  simultaneously.  But  to 
Sir  A.  Grant  the  human  and  ethi- 
cal side  of  philosophy  had  always 
gr<  ;ater  attraction  than  the  abstract; 
an'l  though,  as  his  latest  Address 
shows,  he  retained  to  the  last 
his  belief  in  the  value  of  meta- 
physics, this  was  due  rather  to  his 
feeling  that  in  the  higher  philos- 
ophy was  to  be  found  the  answer 
to  materialism,  than  to  the  interest 
in  the  "  quest  for  the  absolute  "  in 
which  Ferrier  delighted. 

About  this  time  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  Professorship  of 
Me  ral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  but  the  claims  of  an 
older  and  better  known  candidate 
we>'e  preferred  to  his.  As  there 
appeared  to  be  no  opening  for  him 
in  England  which  would  enable 
hiu  i  to  marry,  he  accepted  the  offer 


of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  —  who 
saw  in  him  the  very  qualifica- 
tions needed  for  the  carrying  out 
of  his  plans  for  the  spread  of 
Vernacular  education — to  accom- 
pany him  to  Madras;  and  with 
cheerful  courage  he  began  his 
career  in  India,  in  what,  for  a  man 
of  his  powers  and  attainments, 
might  seem  the  comparatively 
humble  post  of  Inspector  of  Native 
Schools  in  the  Presidency.  His 
friends  regretted  not  only  the  loss 
to  him  of  a  position  which  he  de- 
sired, and  for  themselves  the  loss 
of  his  society,  but  the  loss  to 
Oxford  of  a  man  who,  by  his 
teaching  and  writing,  was  sure 
to  add  distinction  even  to  that 
University.  The  result  proved 
not  only  that  what  was  a  loss 
to  Oxford  was  a  gain  to  India, 
but  that  it  was  also  a  gain  to 
himself, — on  the  ground  which  he 
himself  lays  down  in  his  last 
Address  to  the  students,  that  "  the 
chief  good  for  a  man  in  this  world 
is  the  consciousness  of  having 
developed  and  employed  the  facul- 
ties allotted  to  him,  and  of  having 
done  his  duty."  The  work  in  India 
to  which  he  devoted  himself,  heart 
and  soul,  from  the  very  first,  called 
forth  in  him  latent  powers,  of 
which  he  himself  had  probably 
been  unconscious,  and  for  the  first 
time  afforded  a  field  in  which  his 
greatest  and  most  original  gifts 
might  exercise  themselves.  His 
services  and  capacity  were  im- 
mediately recognised,  and  from 
the  Presidency  of  Madras  he  was 
soon  called  to  that  of  Bombay, 
where  in  rapid  succession  he  filled 
the  posts  of  Professor  of  History 
and  Political  Economy  in  the 
Elphinstone  College,  of  Principal 
of  the  College,  of  Vice -Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of 
Bombay,  of  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  of  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  in  the  Presi? 
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dency.  The  impression  which  he 
left  of  himself  in  the  more  import- 
ant of  these  positions  may  be  seen 
in  a  minute  of  the  Bombay  Uni- 
versity on  his  leaving  India  in 
1868,  and  in  a  letter  of  the  same 
date  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Presidency,  commenting  on  his 
last  report  on  public  instruction 
in  Bombay.  The  first  speaks  in 
language  which  might  almost  have 
been  adopted  verbatim  sixteen 
years  afterwards  by  the  Senatus 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
of  "his  ability  in  administration"; 
of  "  his  important  suggestions  and 
effective  aid  in  the  revision  of  the 
bye-laws  of  the  University,  especi- 
ally as  bearing  on  the  extension,  ar- 
rangement, and  balance  of  the 
studies  which  it  prescribes";  of  "his 
temper  and  tact  when  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  chair,"  and  "  of 
his  extensive  influence  with  the 
public  in  the  matter  of  endow- 
ments and  beneficiaries."  The  lat- 
ter* recognised  "the  clearness  and 
moderation  of  his  report,"  "  the  so- 
lidity and  reality  of  his  adminis- 
tration " ;  it  speaks  of  "  the  nerve 
required  to  strike  off  nearly  1700 
from  the  number  (on  paper)  of 
English-learning  pupils,  and  of  the 
just  confidence  entertained  that 
this  was  done  in  the  interests  of 
real  English  education,"  and  con- 
cludes with  expressing  "  concur- 
rence in  the  just  remarks  recorded 
by  your  Excellency  in  Council,  rela- 
tive to  the  very  valuable  services 
rendered  by  Sir  A.  Grant  to  the 
cause  of  Education  in  India."  One 
phrase  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
despatch,  "solidity  and  reality," 
admirably  characterises  one  great 
quality  in  all  Sir  Alexander's  work. 
He  was  a  great  master  of  detail, 
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and  capable  of  great  industry  in 
acquiring  that  mastery.  But  he 
had  over  and  above  that  practical 
gift  the  larger  imagination  and  en- 
thusiasm which  imparts  a  soul  to 
the  minutest  details,  by  seeing  how 
they  minister  to  some  noble  and 
beneficent  end.  Like  all  the  best 
and  ablest  men  who  have  borne  a 
prominent  part  in  Indian  affairs, 
he  had  a  most  loyal  confidence  in 
the  justice  and  beneficence  of  the 
English  rule  in  India.  He  be- 
lieved it  to  be  conducive  both  to 
the  greatness  of  England  and  to 
the  wellbeing  of  the  Indian  people. 
He  had  also  a  sanguine  belief  in 
the  effect  of  high  intellectual  cul- 
ture in  making  men  reasonable. 
He  hoped  that  the  result  of  im- 
parting Western  ideas  through 
Western  culture  to  the  ablest  and 
most  influential  among  our  Eastern 
subjects,  would  be  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  bond  which  unites  India 
to  England.  But  if  it  should  not 
be  so,  he  had  a  magnanimous  sym- 
pathy with  the  magnanimous  words 
of  a  former  Governor  of  Bombay, 
which  he  quotes  in  a  lecture x  de- 
livered by  him  in  1862  : — 

"  General  Briggs  one  day  observing 
in  the  corner  of  Mr  Elphinstone's  tent 
a  pile  of  printed  Marathi  books,  asked 
him  what  they  were  meant  for.  '  To 
educate  the  natives,'  said  Mr  Elphiii- 
stone,  'but  it  is  our  high-road  back 
to  Europe.'  General  Briggs  replied, 
'  Then  I  wonder  that  you,  as  Governor 
of  Bombay,  have  set  it  on  foot.'  Mr 
Elphinstone  answered  coolly,  '  We  are 
bound  under  all  circumstances  to  do 
our  duty  by  them.' " 

It  was  this  union  of  strong  realism 
with  elevated  idealism  which  was 
the  secret  of  Sir  Alexander's  suc- 
cess in  practical  affairs.  Is  it  not 
the  secret  of  greatness  in  every 
sphere  of  action? 


1  How  the  Ancient  Romans  governed  their  Provinces  :  A  Lecture  delivered 
before  the  Bombay  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  the  17th  of  January  1862,  by  Sir 
A.  Grant,  Bart.,  &c.  Bombay,  1862. 
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On  leaving  Bombay  in  1868,  lie 
spoke  of  the  years  passed  there  as 
the  happiest  in  his  life.  He  made 
many  new  friends,  among  them  Sir 
BartleFrere, — the  bond  that  united 
them  being  one  of  mutual  regard 
and  of  mutual  confidence.  He 
enjoyed  the  society  of  all  classes 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact,— soldiers  and  civilians,  mer- 
chants and  missionaries,  Europeans 
and  natives.  It  might  seem  at 
first  sight  to  require  explanation 
why  he  left  a  position  so  congenial 
to  him  in  every  way,  and  a  post 
of  great  influence  and  distinction, 
for  a  new  sphere,  which  could 
scarcely  afford  equal  scope  for  his 
practical  originality,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  ready  to  sacrifice 
a  handsome  income  for  one,  at 
that  time,  almost  ludicrously  in- 
adequate to  the  position  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  The 
explanation  is,  that  while  interest 
in  his  work  always  constituted  a 
great  part  of  his  happiness,  the 
strength  of  his  affection  for  his 
family  constituted  a  still  more 
essential  part  of  it.  Part  of  the 
price  paid  for  our  pride  of  empire 
is  the  pain  of  family  separation, 
which  life  in  India  imposes  on 
many  brave  men  and  tender- 
hearted women.  The  loss  of  two 
of  their  children  in  India  had  been 
a  great  sorrow  to  him  and  to  Lady 
Grant,  and  the  necessity  of  a  long 
separation  from  the  others  had 
been  thus  painfully  impressed  upon 
thorn.  Thus,  when  the  electors  to 
tho  Principalship  of  Edinburgh 
University,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
David  Brewster,  invited  him  to 
accept  the  vacant  office,  he  will- 
ingly consented.  The  position  of 
Principal  in  a  Scottish  university 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Head  of  a  college  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  It  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  invidiously  as  a  merely  orna- 
mental position,  or,  in  a  more  com- 
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plimentary  style,  as  a  position  of 
learned  or  scientific  leisure.  It  is 
a  doubtful  question  whether  the 
office  of  Principal  ought  to  be  com- 
bined with  any  teaching  duties. 
Probably  the  disadvantages  of  such 
a  combination  would,  in  most  cases, 
predominate  over  its  advantages. 
But  in  his  case  it  would  have  been 
a  gain  to  himself  and  a  very  great 
gain  to  the  University.  For  him- 
self, it  would  have  supplied  a  con- 
stant and  regular  stimulus  to  his 
speculative  originality  and  literary 
accomplishment ;  it  would  have 
added  a  new  and  original  element 
to  the  teaching  power  of  the  Uni- 
versity. But  the  especial  advan- 
tage of  this  union  would  have 
been,  that  it  would  have  enabled 
him  to  realise,  by  practical  ex- 
perience and  actual  contact,  what 
it  is  so  difficult  for  one  who  has 
neither  studied  nor  taught  in  a 
Scottish  university  to  realise, — the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  its 
teaching,  and  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  Scottish  students.  It 
was  known  to  be  in  accordance 
with  his  own  wish,  that  the  teach- 
ing of  a  subject  which  then  seemed 
to  be  unappropriated  should  be 
assigned  to  him ;  but  the  legiti- 
mate objection  to  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  one  of  the 
existing  chairs,  though  they  had 
for  some  time  been  unexercised, 
and  the  almost  morbid  jealousy 
which  exists  in  Scotland  against 
any  plurality  of  offices,  prevented 
that  arrangement.  At  a  much 
later  time,  when  the  temporary  ill- 
ness of  the  late  Professor  of  Greek 
made  it  necessary  that  his  classes 
should  be  taught  by  a  substitute, 
he  willingly  undertook  the  duty. 
He  enjoyed  the  work  extremely; 
he  thoroughly  liked  the  students, 
and  they  thoroughly  liked  him  and 
heartily  appreciated  his  teaching. 
The  growing  interest  which  he 
felt  in  them,  and  his  admiration 
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for  their  best  qualities,  was  un- 
doubtedly increased  by  this  actual 
contact  with  them.  And  although 
he  continued  to  the  last  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  see  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Arts  Faculty  reformed, 
his  views  as  to  what  the  actual  re- 
forms ought  to  be,  became  consid- 
erably modified.  Though  he  recog- 
nised, almost  as  soon  as  he  entered 
on  his  office,  the  fact  that  it  was 
one  rather  of  outward  dignity  than 
of  actual  power,  he  soon  learned 
it  could  be  made  one  of  great 
practical  usefulness  and  influence. 
If  he  could  not  effect  immediate  re- 
forms by  the  exercise  of  authority, 
he  could  prepare  the  way  for  more 
complete  and  matured  reforms  by 
the  exercise  of  persuasion.  He 
made  himself  thoroughly  master  of 
the  multifarious  business  of  the 
University.  He  presided  over  and 
took  the  most  active  part  in  all 
the  committees  into  which  the 
Senatus  is  divided  for  the  conduct 
of  business.  As  the  one  permanent 
member  in  the  University  Court, 
and  as  the  member  most  conver- 
sant with  the  affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sity, he  had  naturally  the  greatest 
weight  in  its  counsels.  No  man 
could  have  presided  over  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Senatus  with  more  tact, 
temper,  and  patience.  He  had  an 
immediate  perception  of  what  was 
important  and  unimportant,  rele- 
vant and  irrelevant,  in  its  discus- 
sions. His  quiet  sense  of  humour 
was  of  use  to  him  in  this  position. 
It  will  happen  occasionally  in  a 
body  of  men,  the  majority  of  whom 
give  their  minds  chiefly  to  their 
special  subject,  that  when  they 
meet  for  the  consideration  of 
their  common  business,  individuals 
among  them  will  talk  at  ran- 
dom, and  that  members  of  the 
Arts  Faculty  will  imagine  that 
they  know  better  what  is  good 
for  the  Medical  Faculty  than  they 
do  themselves,  and  vice  versa.  On 
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these  rare  occasions  the  Principal 
had  apparently  the  power  of  ab- 
stracting himself  from  what  was 
going  on,  and  of  appearing  to  wake 
up  when  there  was  a  temporary 
lull  in  the  debate,  quietly  remark- 
ing, "  Had  we  not  better  go  on  to 
the  next  business."  One  of  his 
greatest  services  to  the  University 
was  the  changed  relation  between  it 
and  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  is 
to  be  ascribed  almost  entirely  to  his 
influence.  There  had  been  an  old 
standing  feud  between  the  aca- 
demic body  and  the  civic  powers 
in  the  community.  There  is  a 
natural  tendency  for  such  bodies 
to  misunderstand  one  another, 
and  for  each  of  them  to  exag- 
gerate the  misunderstanding.  Even 
the  virtues  of  the  Scotch  are 
more  allied  to  the  combative  ele- 
ment in  their  composition  than  to 
the  spirit  of  conciliation.  Each 
party  thought  it  a  point  of  honour, 
as  well  as  a  natural  gratification,  to 
perpetuate  the  misunderstanding. 
There  was  nothing  weak  or  unduly 
yielding  in  the  Principal's  temper. 
He  could  be  combative,  if  neces- 
sary, and  would  do  what  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  University, 
without  fear  or  regard  to  favour. 
But  his  whole  nature  was  eminent- 
ly peace-loving,  conciliatory,  and 
reasonable.  As  a  man  of  academic 
culture,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  he 
could  sympathise  with  both  sides. 
But  he  saw  that  it  was  not  only 
the  interest  but  the  duty  of  the 
University  that  this  misunder- 
standing should  cease.  He  made 
himself  the  medium  of  uniting  the 
academic  body  with  all  classes  of 
the  community;  and  the  completion 
of  the  new  buildings  is  a  standing 
monument  of  his  success.  Another 
and  still  more  important  change 
of  spirit  in  the  University,  which, 
if  it  is  not  fully  accomplished,  is, 
it  may  be  hoped,  more  near  ac- 
complishment than  it  has  been  be- 
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fore,  is  due  to  him.  In  Scottish 
universities  and  Scottish  schools, 
the  principle  of  individualism  has 
had  a  too  exclusive  predominance. 
Each  teacher  and  each  professor 
was  supposed  to  fight  for  his  own 
hand,  and  to  be  the  jealous  guar- 
dian of  the  interests  and  the  claims 
of  his  own  subject.  The  aim  of 
the  Principal  was  that,  while  in- 
dividual interests  and  susceptibili- 
ties should  have  their  due  place, 
all  should  act  harmoniously  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Whether  this  feeling  will  be  per- 
manent and  practically  operative 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  changes 
which  await  the  universities,  espe- 
cially in  the  adjustment  of  the 
due  balance  between  rival  studies, 
his  moderating  influence  will  be 
sorely  missed.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  one  else  can,  before  these 
changes  come,  gain  so  absolutely 
the  confidence  of  all  his  colleagues 
a^  he  did,  by  the  faithful  discharge 
of  all  his  duties  during  sixteen 
years.  That  confidence  was  not 
given  merely  to  his  administrative 
ability  and  power  of  mind,  but  was 
the  result  of  a  conviction,  which 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  every 
year,  that  in  the  performance  of 
all  his  public  duties,  he  was  not 
actuated  by  any  thought  of  self, 
by  any  desire  of  popularity,  or  even 
by  that  "last  infirmity"  of  strong 
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natures — the  love  of  power — but 
solely  by  the  love  of  his  Univer- 
sity, and  his  care  for  its  welfare. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not 
admit  of  any  criticism  of  his  various 
writings  beyond  what  has  been  al- 
ready indicated.  One  word,  how- 
ever, may  be  allowed  011  his  latest 
writing,  which  was  not  given  to 
the  world  till  after  his  death.  In 
his  last  Address  future  generations 
of  students  and  professors  will  see, 
better  even  than  in  his  more  elabor- 
ate works,  the  true  image  of  the 
man.  They  will  there  find  the  ripe 
fruit  of  all  his  early  culture,  and  of 
all  his  mature  experience.  He  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  the  fine  line 
of  Horace,  full  as  so  much  of  his 
later  writing  is  of  wise  reflection, 
and  true  human  feeling, 

"  Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente  senecta," 

was  peculiarly  applicable.  As  he 
grew  in  power,  he  grew  also  in 
gentleness.  Those,  too,  who  knew 
him  in  the  freshness  of  his  youth- 
ful vigour,  and  the  charm  of  his 
youthful  enthusiasm,  will  feel  as 
they  read  that  Address,  that  at  no 
time  of  his  career  was  his  heart 
greater  and  more  true,  his  intellect 
more  powerful,  his  whole  view 
of  life  more  pure  and  elevated, 
than  at  the  time  when  he  was  so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  taken 
away. 
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THE    END    OF    THE    STKUGGLE. 


THE  second  autumn  session  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  Government  will 
fill  a  memorable  place  in  the  Par- 
liamentary history  of  the  country 
— memorable  not  only  for  the  work 
accomplished,  but  for  the  mode  and 
means  of  its  accomplishment. 

Parliament  was  summoned  in 
order  that  the  Lords,  duly  im- 
pressed by  the  agitation  of  the 
recess,  might  be  intimidated  into 
passing  the  Franchise  Bill  by  itself 
and  without  delay,  while  the  House 
of  Commons  would  find  sufficient 
occupation  in  voting  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  Egyptian  and 
South  African  expeditions. 

The  only  distinct  statement  on 
the  subject  of  Reform  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  was,  "  The  Bill  for 
the  Extension  of  the  Parliamentary 
Franchise  will  at  once  be  intro- 
duced;" and  the  speech  of  Mr 
Gladstone  on  the  Address  was 
generally  and  justly  understood  as 
a  direct  warning  to  the  House  of 
Lords  that  they  should  pass  that 
measure  irrespective  of  any  bill 
for  the  necessary  redistribution  of 
seats,  or  incur  the  indignation  of 
an  outraged  people. 

Such  was  the  Ministerial  pro- 
gramme. What  really  happened  ? 
The  House  of  Commons,  indeed, 
voted  the  supplies  for  the  Nile 
and  the  Bechuanaland  expeditions, 
but,  before  it  adjourned,  had  to 
listen  to  a  long  and  dreary  cata- 
logue of  administrative  shortcom- 
ings and  deficiencies  delivered  on 
the  part  of  the  Admiralty  by  its 
new  Secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Bras- 
sey,  and  to  face  the  unpleasant 
fact  that,  as  the  result  of  four  years' 
administration  of  affairs  by  a  Gov- 
ernment pledged  to  Peace,  Re- 


trenchment, and  Reform,  an  extra 
and  abnormal  expenditure  of  at 
least  £5,000,000  would  be  added 
to  the  naval  estimates  of  the  next 
few  years.  The  jubilant  demon- 
strators of  Mid-Lothian  and  Hyde 
Park  as  little  foresaw  such  a  finan- 
cial termination  of  the  autumn 
session  as  they  did  the  arrange- 
ment, or  compromise,  or  capitula- 
tion, as  they  variously  describe  it, 
by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  the 
Franchise  Bill  became  law.  Start- 
ling and  important,  however,  as  is 
the  addition  to  our  naval  expendi- 
ture thus  asked  for,  the  principle 
which  underlies  it  is  still  more  so, 
and  must  entail  far  greater  sacri- 
fices than  those  named  by  Lord 
Northbrook  and  Sir  Thomas  Bras- 
sey.  To  suppose  that  our  naval 
strength  can  be  rendered  equal  to 
that  of  France  and  Italy  combined, 
our  foreign  coaling  -  stations  and 
our  home  commercial  ports  ade- 
quately protected,  at  a  cost  of  only 
£5,000,000  above  our  ordinary  an- 
nual navy  estimates,  is  to  indulge 
in  the  idlest  of  dreams;  and  to 
pretend  to  achieve  these  great  and 
vital  objects,  and  then  to  allow 
them  to  remain  for  years  unaccom- 
plished, is  to  invite  the  disaster 
which  would  then  have  been  made 
merely  the  pretext  for  unavailing 
expenditure. 

The  country,  therefore,  will,  in 
our  opinion,  have  to  date  from  the 
recent  autumn  session  the  addition 
of  from  £1,500,000  to  £2,000,000 
a-year  to  its  naval  expenditure, 
while  the  extraordinary  and  per- 
sistent blundering  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Egypt  will  prevent  for 
years  to  come  any  diminution  of 
our  army  estimates  —  if,  indeed, 
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thoir  policy  there  and  elsewhere 
does  not  necessitate  an  absolute 
increase.  This  growth  of  expendi- 
ture, coincident,  as  we  believe  it 
will  be,  with  a  diminution  of  rev- 
enue, will  bring  Government  and 
Parliament  in  a  year  or  two  face 
to  face  with  the  whole  question  of 
our  fiscal  system — the  most  deli- 
cate and  most  dangerous  of  all 
problems  to  be  submitted  to  the 
arbitrament,  in  the  last  resort,  of 
the  newly  enfranchised  millions. 
The  doctrinaires  of  the  Cobden 
Club  will  probably  before  long 
bitterly  regret  that  they  obstinate- 
ly adhered  to  their  theories,  when 
they  might  have  modified  them  to 
meot  the  obvious  change  of  circum- 
stances and  popular  feeling,  while 
retaining  the  cardinal  principle  of 
a  tariff"  for  revenue  and  not  for 
protection.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Conservative  party-  will 
be  able  and  willing  to  place  before 
the  new  constituencies  a  reason- 
able ;  scheme  of  fiscal  readjustment, 
by  \vhich  the  glaring  injustice  and 
absurdity  of  less  than  £20,000,000, 
out  of  a  total  of  £135,000,000, 
raised  by  taxation  for  imperial  and 
local  purposes,  being  received  at  the 
Custom  House,  will  be  remedied. 

I:  is,  we  are  convinced,  a  delu- 
sion to  suppose  that  the  doctrines 
of  political  economy  or  the  system 
of  free  imports  are  popular  with 
democracies,  whether  in  the  Old  or 
the  New  World;  and  that  after 
188<J  the  House  of  Commons  will 
represent  the  democracy  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  whatever 
safeguards  and  counterpoises,  we 
hold  to  be  an  indisputable  political 
fact.  In  that  year  our  Constitu- 
tion will  exhibit  the  untried  and 
unique  combination  of  a  hereditary 
Monarchy,  a  hereditary  Second 
Chamber,  and  a  democratic  House 
of  Commons ;  and  yet  we  are  bold 
to  sj'.,y  that  the  dangerous  experi- 
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ment  will  succeed,  and  that  owing 
to  the  gradual  process  by  which 
the  last  and  greatest  change  in  the 
representative  system  has  been  ar- 
rived at,  and  the  happy  blending 
of  courage  and  caution  which  pre- 
sided over  the  final  rearrangement 
of  the  electoral  areas,  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  will  still  continue 
to  play  their  proper  and  distinctive 
parts  in  the  government  of  this 
historic  empire. 

In  support  of  this  cheerful  view 
of  the  future,  we  would  direct  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  circumstan- 
ces attending  the  recent  treaty  of 
peace,  and  to  the  leading  provisions 
of  the  new  representative  Consti- 
tution. . 

In  our  last  number  we  cited  a 
remarkable  article  in  the  'Daily 
News '  to  show  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
in  accepting  the  olive-branch  ten- 
dered to  them  publicly  on  the  17th, 
and  privately  with  fuller  and  more 
satisfactory  explanations  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  November, 
did  not  derogate  from  the  position 
originally  assumed  and  consist- 
ently maintained  throughout  the 
struggle  by  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but  as  attempts  have  been  since 
made,  by  politicians  differing  so 
widely  as  Mr  Chaplin  and  Mr 
John  Morley,  to  represent  the 
agreement  as  a  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  Conservative  leaders, 
we  here  reproduce  the  deliberate 
conclusion  of  that  able  organ  of 
metropolitan  Liberalism,  which  ex- 
presses the  exact  and  literal  facts 
of  the  case  : — 

"  The  Government  have  receded 
from  the  demand  that  the  undertak- 
ing of  the  Peers  to  pass  the  Franchise 
Bill  shall  be  a  condition  precedent  of 
the  submission  to  the  Conservative 
leaders  of  the  Redistribution  Bill. 
The  latter  must  be  'seen  and  ap- 
proved '  by  Lord  Salisbury  before  he 
will  enter  into  any  arrangement ;  so 
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that  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
Peers  is  completely  reserved."1 

Yes — the  freedom  of  action  of 
the  Peers  is  completely  reserved ; 
but  can  the  same  be  said  of  the 
freedom  of  action  of  the  Commons 
with  respect  to  the  Redistribution 
of  Seats  Bill  ?  By  the  most  extra- 
ordinary volte-face  known  to  our 
parliamentary  history,  the  struggle, 
commenced  a  few  months  ago  by 
an  arrogant  Minister  and  an  angry 
majority  in  the  Lower  House,  for 
the  purpose  of  ousting  the  Upper 
House  from  all  jurisdiction  in  the 
great  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  has  ended  by  respecting 
the  rights  of  the  latter,  and  sub- 
mitting those  of  the  former  to 
the  previous  control  and  decision 
of  the  leader  of  the  Tory  major- 
ity in  the  victorious  House  of 
Lords ! 

The  futility  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
alleged  precedent  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  Church  was  apparent  to 
everybody.  There  the  measure 
had  been  thoroughly  discussed  and 
voted  upon  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  when  an  appa- 
rently irreconcilable  difference  of 
opinion  on  one  or  two  points  of 
detail  not  affecting  the  principle 
of  the  measure  was  found  to 
exist,  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  the  House  of  Lords  met  and 
agreed  to  a  compromise  ;  but  here, 
before  the  bill  is  even  introduced, 
it  is  submitted  to  the  previous 
judgment  and  criticism  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  is  only 
allowed  to  see  the  light  after  its 
reputed  parents  have  divested 
themselves  of  all  power  to  change 
or  modify  any  of  its  provisions 
which  either  found  favour  with, 
or  were  inserted  by,  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 


Our  parliamentary  records  may 
be  ransacked  in  vain  for  any  such 
capitulation  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  Government ;  and  while 
we  will  not  withhold  our  tribute 
of  approbation  for  the  self-control 
and  self-abnegation  thus  displayed 
at  the  last  moment  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone, we  must  resolutely  assert 
that  the  honours  and  substantial 
fruit  of  the  campaign  rest  with 
the  Opposition  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  history  of  the  words 
"seen  and  approved,"  as  quoted 
by  the  '  Daily  News,'  admirably 
illustrates  and  explains  the  actual 
situation.  In  the  ancient  and 
picturesque  city  of  Coblenz  is 
still  to  be  seen  the  Castor-Brun- 
nen,  with  its  original  inscription, 
"An  1812.  Memorable  par  la 
campagne  centre  les  Russes.  Sous 
la  Pref ecturat  de  Jules  Doagan ;  " 
and  the  Russian  General  St  Priest's 
famous  addition  to  it,  "  Yu  et 
approuve  par  nous  Commandant 
Russe  de  la  ville  de  Coblenz.  Le 
1«  Jan.  1814." 

So  on  the  back  of  the  Redistri- 
bution Bill  appear,  indeed,  the 
names  of  Mr  Gladstone,  Lord 
Hartington,  and  other  Ministers; 
but  underneath  them  are  legible  to 
the  mental  eyes  of  every  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
words — "  Seen  and  approved  by 
us,  Salisbury  and  Stafford  North- 
cote."  A  greater  triumph,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  was  never  won  by  the 
calm  courage  and  wise  persever- 
ance of  an  Opposition. 

But  it  may  be  said — it  has  been 
said — Of  what  value  is  the  victory 
when  it  ends  in  a  political  revolu- 
tion 1  To  this  question  the  answer, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  is  twofold.  First, 
the  revolution  was  virtually  ac- 
complished when  the  House  of 
Lords  last  July  accepted  Lord 
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Cadogan's  resolution.  Thencefor- 
ward a  uniform  household  fran- 
chise for  the  three  kingdoms  be- 
came inevitable,  and  with  it  that 
close  approach  to  equal  electoral 
divisions  which  the  prescience  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  detected 
and  announced  as  its  necessary 
consequence  in  1874.  "  No  one," 
said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  "  can  deny 
tl  at  the  consequence  of  adopting 
the  recommendations  of  the  hon- 
ourable member  for  the  Border 
boroughs,  and  enfranchising  these 
classes,  is,  that  practically  we  must 
lo:>k  also  to  the  redistribution  of 
seats  at  the  same  time.  No  one 
can  deny  that  in  so  doing  we  must 
move  in  the  direction  of  electoral 
districts.  Why,  all  our  late  legis- 
lation for  the  last  forty  years  with 
respect  to  parliamentary  reform 
and  the  distribution  of  seats  has 
been  leading  to  electoral  districts ; 
and  although  I,  for  one,  should 
think  it  a  great  misfortune  if  we 
entirely  destroyed  all  local  influ- 
ences and  distinctions — although 
I  believe,  if  we  did,  we  should  very 
much  weaken  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  country — and  although 
I  hold  that  we  ought  to  cling  as 
much  as  possible  to  maintaining 
those  local  influences  and  distinc- 
tions,— still  it  is  impossible  not  to 
se<;  that  if  you  do  reconsider  and 
redistribute  political  power  in  def- 
erence to  these  views,  you  must 
to  a  great  extent  be  approaching 
electoral  districts."1  We  can  only 
wonder  at  the  judicial  blindness 
of  Conservatives  like  Mr  Chaplin, 
wlio  proclaim  themselves  favour- 
able to  household  suffrage  in  the 
counties,  and  then  shrink  back  in 
horror  and  alarm  at  the  measures 
rendered  necessary  to  carry  their 
principles  into  practical  effect. 
A  close  approach,  therefore,  in 


Lord  Beaconsfield's  words,  to  elec- 
toral districts  being  inevitable,  the 
only  question  remaining  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  Does  the  Redistribution 
Bill,  as  settled  by  the  leaders  of 
both  parties,  make  the  necessary 
change  in  the  depositaries  of  elec- 
toral power  with  adequate  impar- 
tiality and  fairness  ?  To  answer 
that  question  properly,  the  bill 
must  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  and  in  the  light  of  the 
Franchise  Bill,  and  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  so  regarding  it,  we 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Under  the  various  franchises 
continued  or  created  by  the  Fran- 
chise Act,  nearly  every  man  of  legal 
age  who  has  any  settled  dwelling, 
whether  he  pays  rent  for  it  or  not, 
may  have  the  franchise ;  and  the 
object  of  the  Redistribution  Bill, 
and  the  work  of  the  Boundary 
Commissioners,  is  to  recast,  within 
certain  definite  lines,  the  urban  and 
rural  constituencies,  so  as  to  give 
— due  regard  being  had  to  popu- 
lation and  geographical  considera- 
tions— a  fair  representation  to  the 
various  pursuits  and  industries  of 
the  nation. 

Short  of  equal  electoral  districts, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  found 
favour  with  any  responsible  states- 
man, two  modes,  and  two  only, 
suggest  themselves  for  effecting  the 
desired  object :  one,  the  rough- 
and-ready  way  of  separating  urban 
from  rural  populations — by  group- 
ing towns  and  boroughs ;  the  other, 
the  more  elastic,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  more  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory method  of  dividing  both  ur- 
ban and  rural  constituencies  (with 
certain  specified  exceptions)  into 
single-membered  divisions. 

To  the  system  of  grouping,  under 
existing  circumstances,  an  objec- 


1  Speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 
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tion  on  principle  arises  in  limine. 
So  long  as  there  was  a  substantial 
difference  between  the  borough  and 
the  county  franchises,  there  could 
be  no  valid  objection  on  principle 
to  abstracting  towns  from  the 
county  and  linking  them  together 
in  a  group  of  boroughs ;  but  now, 
when  the  franchise  is  uniform,  on 
what  principle  can  the  intervening 
district,  containing  in  many  in- 
stances large  villages  with  a  manu- 
facturing or  mining  population,  be 
omitted  from  the  group  and  re- 
tained in  the  county?  Indeed  it 
would  often  happen  that  the  town, 
the  centre  of  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict, would  have  more  real  affinity 
to,  and  a  closer  connection  with, 
the  county  out  of  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  take  it,  than  the  village 
a  few  miles  off,  which,  containing 
a  factory  or  works  of  some  kind, 
would  be  left  in  it.  If,  in  addition 
to  this  initial  objection,  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  which  would  attend 
any  attempt  to  segregate  the  un- 
represented towns  from  the  coun- 
ties be  taken  into  consideration — 
and  a  glance  at  Sir  John  Hay's 
ingenious  map  attached  to  his 
scheme  of  grouping  will  show  how 
great  that  difficulty  is — we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
object  aimed  at  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  the  method  adopted  by 
the  bill, — one-membered  constitu- 
encies. 

In  a  system  of  representation 
which  is  based  on  uniformity,  it  is 
no  small  advantage,  when  you  coine 
to  reconstruct  the  constituencies, 
to  adopt  a  principle  which  is  ca- 
pable of  application  to  the  whole 
country,  town  and  county  alike  ; 
and  this  advantage  is  gained  by 
the  scheme  of  the  bill.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  we  owe  it  to  the  inter- 
vention of  our  leaders,  and  that 
the  Government  are  pledged  to  its 
maintenance  ;  but  whether  that  be 


so  or  not,  we  advocate  it  as  the 
best  and  most  statesmanlike  solu- 
tion of  the  many  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  whole  question  of 
redistribution. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  its  probable  operation  in 
the  borough  constituencies.  At  the 
outset,  the  anomaly  of  the  excep- 
tion of  eighteen  large  boroughs 
from  the  rule  encounters  us ;  and 
while  we  understand  the  motives 
which  induced  the  Government  to 
make  that  exception,  it  appears  to 
us  quite  indefensible,  and  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  impartial  applica- 
tion of  the  principle.  We  shall 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  excep- 
tion will  disappear  in  committee, 
and  the  principle  of  one-membered 
seats  be  established  throughout  the 
borough  as  well  as  the  county  con- 
stituencies. First,  then,  as  to  the 
advantages  of  the  system.  To  the 
electors  a  sense  alike  of  their 
responsibilities  and  privileges  is 
brought  more  closely  home.  In  the 
large  areas  of  our  existing  two  or 
three  membered  constituencies,  ex- 
perience shows  at  every  election  an 
immense  number  of  voters  who 
will  not  take  the  trouble  of  going 
to  the  poll  —  actuated,  110  doubt, 
by  the  feeling  that  in  so  vast  an 
electorate  it  is  a  matter  of  practi- 
cal indifference  whether  they  vote 
or  not.  In  this  way  thousands 
of  the  more  quiet,  moderate,  and 
least  partisan  electors  in  our  great 
towns  habitually  refrain  from  ap- 
proaching the  ballot-boxes.  The 
fact  is  too  notorious  to  need 
proof  :  but  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
that  even  in  1880,  when  political 
excitement  was  stirred  to  its  very 
depths,  in  Glasgow  not  less  than 
20,000  voters  out  of  57,000  on  the 
roll  abstained  from  voting ;  in 
Manchester,  16,000  out  of  61,000; 
in  Finsbury,  17,000  out  of  45,000 ; 
while  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  where 
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four  candidates  stood,  the  two  suc- 
cessful ones  polled  12,020  and 
11,720  respectively,  out  of  a  con- 
stituency of  41,000.  The  recent 
election  for  Hackney  points  the 
same  moral  still  more  emphatically; 
which  is  further  enforced  by  the 
far  larger  proportionate  number 
who  poll,  as  a  rule,  in  the  smaller 
boroughs,  where  each  voter  feels 
his  own  vote  may  be  of  some 
practical  importance  to  the  cause 
which  he,  however  temperately, 
espouses. 

To  the  candidates,  the  relief, 
social,  physical,  and  pecuniary,  is 
enormous.  By  the  subdivision  of 
the  great  county  areas,  with  their 
vast  prospective  electorates,  into 
manageable  constituencies,  it  will 
still  be  possible  for  representatives 
of  that  most  valuable  class,  the 
untitled  English  and  Scotch  gentle- 
men, of  whom  the  late  Mr  Henley 
was  so  admirable  a  specimen,  to 
find  their  way  to  St  Stephen's,  and 
to  retain  their  seats  there  with- 
out imposing  too  severe  a  strain 
on  their  health  or  their  resources. 
And  similarly,  in  the  greater  bor- 
oughs their  representation  will  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  many 
a  man,  well  qualified  to  represent 
his  fellow-citizens,  who  at  present 
cannot  face  the  alarming  expense, 
or  sdll  more  alarming  demands  on 
his  time  and  strength,  which  have 
to  be  met  by  members  for  places 
like  Lambeth  or  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow or  Marylebone. 

This  last  consideration  brings  us 
to  notice  the  chief  objection  which 
has  been  urged  against  the  division 
of  boroughs — its  supposed  tend- 
ency to  "degrade"  or  "vestrify" 
the  House  of  Commons.  Here, 
for  cnce,  we  find  ourselves  in  full 
agreement  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
whose  argument  at  Aylesbury  on 


this  head  we  are  happy  to  repro- 
duce : — 

"  The  opponents  of  the  single-mem- 
ber system  assume  as  beyond  argu- 
ment what  they  call  '  the  degradation 
of  the  House.'  Now  I  do  not  admit 
that  the  single-member  system  will 
return  '  vestrymen,5  in  the  bad  sense 
of  the  word.  Where  the  local  man 
is  returned,  he  will  generally  be  the 
best  local  man  ;  while  local  jealousies 
will  often  exclude  the  local  man,  and 
cause  all  to  agree  in  the  selection  of  a 
seatless  statesman  from  afar.  Under 
the  single-member  system  the  House 
will,  I  am  convinced,  contain  a  far 
more  varied,  complete,  and  truthful 
representation  of  the  country  than  it 
has  ever  held  before."1 

We  are  likewise  in  accord  with 
him  when,  arguing  against  those 
who  would,  while  applying  the 
single  -  member  system  to  coun- 
ties, exempt  the  towns  from  its  op- 
eration, he  exclaimed,  "  It  must  be 
everywhere  or  nowhere.  Sauce  for 
the  goose,  sauce  for  the  gander!" 
Quite  so ;  but  it  is  precisely 
in  this  respect  of  thoroughness 
that  the  bill,  as  drawn,  fails,  and 
is  open  in  our  opinion  to  serious 
criticism  and  objection.  Why  are 
boroughs  with  a  population  be- 
tween 50,000  and  165,000  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  this  salutary 
rule1?  The  only  reason  suggested 
rather  than  urged  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone in  introducing  the  bill — viz., 
the  existence  in  many  towns  of  a 
unity  of  municipal  life — would  ap- 
ply with  at  least  equal  force  to 
all  the  towns  except  the  metropol- 
itan boroughs,  which  are  above  the 
line;  and  in  justice  alike  to  the 
counties  and  to  the  larger  boroughs, 
we  claim  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke  the 
impartial  application  of  the  princi- 
ple to  all  constituencies  which  are 
susceptible  of  it.  To  illustrate  the 
absurdity  of  the  proposed  maimed 


1  Sir  Charles  Dilke  at  Aylesbury—  <  Times/  December  11,  1884, 
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adoption  of  the  system,  we  will 
cite  its  results  in  one  midland 
county — Leicester.  Here  the  num- 
ber of  members  to  be  returned — six 
-  remains  unchanged  ;  but  its  two 
county  divisions — the  South  with 
a  population  of  90,000,  the  North 
with  110,000— are  to  be  divided 
into  four  single-member  districts; 
while  Leicester,  with  a  population 
larger  than  either,  123,000,  is  to 
remain,  like  the  French  republic, 
one  and  undivided.  One  effect  of 
this  glaring  anomaly  will  be,  that 
the  county  electors  will  be  able  to 
vote  for  only  one  member,  while 
the  borough  elector  will  wield  and 
exercise  a  dual  vote.  We  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  the  counties  and 
the  larger  boroughs  are  content 
that  the  electors  of  this  privileged 
class  of  boroughs  shall  possess  dou- 
ble the  voting-power  conferred  on 
the  rest  of  the  electorate  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  simple 
and  obvious  way  of  curing  this 
injustice  would  be  to  divide 
the  boroughs  in  question  into 
two  constituencies ;  but  if  any 
good  reason  can  be  shown,  which 
we  doubt,  for  their  retention  un- 
divided, then  their  electors  should 
be  allowed  to  give  only  one  vote 
apiece.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
this  blot  in  the  scheme  is  not  one 
of  the  vital  principles  of  the  meas- 
ure to  which  the  Government  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  are 
irretrievably  committed. 

The  only  other  important  feature 
of  the  bill  to  which  we  think  ex- 
ception may  fairly  be  taken,  is  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  members 
by  twelve — in  order,  nominally,  to 
give  the  required  addition  to  Scot- 
land, but  in  reality  to  purchase  the 
assent  of  Ireland  and  Wales  to  the 
whole  scheme  without  offending 
either  Scotland  or  England.  The 
motive  is  paltry,  the  proposal  ob- 
jectionable. It  is  not  many  years 


ago  since  a  strong  Select  Commit- 
tee, presided  over  by  Mr'Headlam, 
reported  unanimously  in  favour  of 
building  a  new  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  ground  that  the  existing 
Chamber,  with  its  division  lob- 
bies, galleries,  and  offices,  was  in- 
sufficient for  the  wants  and  re- 
quirements of  members.  Nothing 
has  occurred  since  then  to  diminish 
those  wants  and  requirements  ;  on 
the  contrary,  members  are  compell- 
ed to  spend  many  more  hours  in  the 
House  than  they  did  then,  and  the 
demands  for  space  and  accommo- 
dation in  the  Peers',  the  Reporters', 
and  the  Strangers'  galleries  are 
constantly  increasing,  while  the 
atmospheric  condition  of  the  divi- 
sion lobbies  on  the  occasion  of  any 
great  division  is  scandalously  bad. 
On  merely  physical  and  structural 
grounds,  therefore,  the  proposal 
ought  to  be  resisted. 

But  when  Mr  Gladstone's  and 
Lord  Hartington's  recent  com- 
plaints of  the  garrulity  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  consequent  impedi- 
ments placed  in  the  way  of  the 
proper  despatch  of  business,  and 
the  certainty  that  the  further  de- 
mocratisation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  lead  to  further  loquacity, 
are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
more  preposterous  will  the  proposal 
to  add  to  the  numbers  of  the  House 
appear.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr  Parnell  and  his  followers,  who 
naturally  encourage  any  measure 
which  facilitates  obstruction  and 
increases  confusion,  we  doubt 
whether  any  section  of  the  House 
is  favourable  to  this  method  of 
securing  a  fair  proportion  of  repre- 
sentation between  the  component 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  our 
last  number  we  indicated  the  mode 
by  which,  in  our  judgment,  that 
desirable  end  could  best  be  ob- 
tained, and  to  it  we  adhere.  By 
bringing  the  representation  of  Ire- 
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lard  down  to  that  sanctioned  by 
the.  Act  of  Union,  and  by  slight- 
ly diminishing  the  superabundant 
representation  of  Wales,  with  the 
abandonment  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tion, to  that  of  England,  the  claims 
of  Scotland  can  be  fully  and  legiti- 
mately met  without  adding  to  the 
present  numbers.  In  the  interest 
of  Scotland,  we  deprecate  in  the 
strongest  manner  Mr  Baxter's  un- 
forbunate  and  unjust  attempt  to 
satisfy  Scotland  at  the  expense 
of  England ;  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Scotch  members  as  a  body 
will  repudiate  his  unauthorised  in- 
tervention, which  is  eminently  cal- 
culated to  defeat  the  very  object 
they  have  at  heart  by  the  odium 
it  cannot  fail  to  bring  on  all  who 
support  it. 

With  these  two  exceptions,  then, 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  and  ap- 
prove the  main  lines  and  provisions 
of  the  Redistribution  Bill  as  being 
the  wisest,  safest,  and  most  legiti- 
mate solution  of  the  great  problems 
raided  by  the  equalisation  of  the 
cou  nty  and  borough  franchise.  The 
vital  question,  "  How  will  they 
work  1 "  remains  to  be  answered — 
and  answered  as  it  only  can  be,  by 
time  and  experience.  Pragmatical 
doctrinaires  like  Mr  Trevelyan, 
and  urban  Radical  politicians  like 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  may  vaticinate 
to  their  hearts'  content  as  to  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  great  po- 
litical revolution,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  which,  we  readily 
admit,  they  have  largely  contrib- 
uted. It  needed  not,  however, 
the  10th  Satire  of  Juvenal  to 
demonstrate  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes ;  and  timid  Tories  may  re- 
assure themselves,  in  reading  the 
tremendous  prophecies  of  those 
exulting  Ministers,  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  are,  after  all,  nothing 
more  than  the  ebullient  expression 
of  their  individual  hopes  and 


wishes.  We  shall  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  presume  to  specify 
any  beneficial  legislative  results 
as  likely  to  ensue  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  representative 
system,  but  shall  content  ourselves 
with  indicating  the  general  effect 
and  influence  which  it  may  be 
expected  to  have  on  the  policy 
and  destinies  of  the  empire. 

We  entirely  differ  from  those 
who  anticipate  from  the  rule  of 
the  democracy  in  this  country 
either  a  selfish  insular  or  a  doc- 
trinaire cosmopolitan  policy.  We 
see  nothing  in  the  past  history  or 
present  tendencies  of  the  British 
people  to  justify  either  anticipa- 
tion. From  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  to  our  own,  the  people, 
with  Saxon,  Scandinavian,  Nor- 
man blood  coursing  in  their  veins, 
have  ever  shown  themselves  willing 
and  eager  to  transgress  their  island 
bounds,  and  follow  their  natural 
leaders  on  any  quest,  religious, 
warlike,  commercial,  or  purely  ad- 
venturous, to  any  part  of  the 
known  or  imagined  globe.  There 
is  no  pretence  for  saying  that 
the  sturdy  soldiery  who  followed 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  to  the  Holy 
Land,  or  his  successors  to  France 
— that  the  adventurers  who  accom- 
panied Frobisher,  Drake,  and  Ra- 
leigh on  their  romantic  if  ques- 
tionable expeditions — that  the  sol- 
diers of  Marlborough  and  Granby, 
of  Wellington  and  Raglan,  or  the 
sailors  of  Anson  and  Howe,  of 
Rodney  and  Nelson,  pressed  as 
many  of  them  were  under  circum- 
stances of  atrocious  cruelty  and 
injustice,  —  according  to  present 
views,  disliked  or  condemned  the 
work  they  were  called  upon  to  per- 
form on  any  religious,  political"  or 
economical  grounds.  Nay,  in  the 
very  struggle  for  American  indepen- 
dence the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  this  country  were  as  resolute 
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as  the  King  himself  to  maintain 
what  they  conceived  to  be  their 
imperial  rights,  and  to  vindicate 
their  claim  to  rule  those  boundless 
territories  across  the  Atlantic.  So, 
too,  in  the  rise  and  creation  of  our 
Indian  empire,  had  Olive  and  his 
compeers  and  successors  not  found 
in  the  temper  and  genius  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  sympathy  and 
co-operation,  their  capacity  and 
courage  would  have  accomplished 
no  more  enduring  results  than  fol- 
lowed the  brilliant  achievements  of 
Dupleix  and  Labourdonnais.  The 
remarkable  expansion  of  colonising 
enterprise  which  has  characterised 
the  last  half-century  is  but  a  peace- 
ful development  of  the  same  spirit ; 
and  recent  events  have  shown  how 
completely  those  politicians  were 
deceived  who  imagined  that  they 
who  remained  at  home  no  longer 
regarded  those  who  had  left  their 
island  home  as  members  of  the 
same  empire,  subjects  of  the  same 
sovereign.  No :  the  deeper  we 
strike  down  to  the  roots  of  our 
national  life,  the  more  imperial 
shall  we  find  the  soil  out  of  which 
they  spring ;  and  that  imperial 
federation,  which  is  now  exercis- 
ing the  thoughts  and  stirring  the 
imagination  of  a  few  far-seeing 
statesmen  and  political  philoso- 
phers, will  receive  an  unexpected 
impetus  and  support  from  below. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  doctrin- 
aire cosmopolitanism  which  consti- 
tutes the  foreign  policy  of  Mr 
Gladstone  and  modern  Radical- 
ism, is  equally  alien  to  the  genuine 
sentiment  of  the  people.  It  was 
not  to  vindicate  the  abstract  right 
of  Servians  or  Bulgarians  to  gov- 
ern themselves  that  any  large  body 
of  the  people  followed  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Russian  banner  in  1877 ; 
it  was  the  stories,  true  or  false,  of 
the  atrocities  inflicted  upon  them, 
which  gave  that  unscrupulous  ora- 


tor his  power  over  popular  opinion : 
and  follies  such  as  the  restoration 
of  Cetewayo  to  Zululand,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  freebooting  Govern- 
ment of  the  Transvaal  as  a  well- 
ordered  responsible  State,  and  the 
assumption  that  our  costly  and 
sanguinary  campaigns  in  Egypt 
are  to  end  in  nothing  better  than 
the  precarious  re-establishment  of 
Tewfik  on  the  throne  of  that 
country,  separated  by  an  imaginary 
line  from  the  Soudan,  will  find,  we 
are  convinced,  no  toleration  among 
the  classes  from  which  our  sailors 
and  soldiers,  upon  whom  fell  the 
weight  and  burden  of  those  abnor- 
mal enterprises,  are  taken.  Still 
less  do  we  believe  that  the  hardy 
sons  of  toil  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  extinction,  one  by  one,  of  the 
industries  on  which  they  depend 
for  support,  or  reconciled  to  it  by 
the  abstract  theories  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Cobden.  Club. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the 
first  labour  candidate  who  has 
been  invited  to  stand  for  a  purely 
working  man's  constituency  is  Mr 
George  Potter,  who,  whatever  may 
be  his  political  faults  in  other  mat- 
ters, has  the  courage  and  good 
sense  to  adopt,  in  matters  affecting 
industry  and  the  colonies,  a  patri- 
otic and  imperial  policy;  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  that  through 
the  increased  number  of  county 
divisions  a  larger  body  of  English 
and  Scotch  country  gentlemen  will 
appear  at  St  Stephen's  in  the  new 
Parliament  than  in  any  which  has 
assembled  there  since  1832. 

While,  however,  we  thus  take  a 
cheerful  view  of  the  general  spirit 
which  will  characterise  and  direct 
the  revolutionised  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  are  by  no  means  insen- 
sible to  the  risks  and  dangers  which 
beset  so  democratic  a  body  as  it 
will  necessarily  become.  Passion, 
impatience,  incapacity  to  see  all 
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the  bearings  of  a  particular  move- 
ment or  measure,  undue  readiness 
to  believe  that  which  it  wishes  to 
believe,  and  an  arrogant  contempt 
for  views  antagonistic  to  its  own — 
these  constitute  the  principal  dan- 
gers of  the  future  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  dangers,  we  believe,  will  be 
diminished  by  the  operation  of  the 
single-membered  system,  and  by 
the  gradual  reaction  of  our  self- 
governed  colonies  011  public  opinion 
ai:  home,  which  will  in  time  exer- 
cise a  steadying  effect  on  our  do- 
mestic as  well  as  our  colonial  and 
foreign  policy. 

But  when  all  proper  allowance 
is  made  for  these  conservative  in- 
fluences, it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  new  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  cast  an 
additional  burden  on  the  restrain- 
ing and  moderating  functions  of 
what  Mr  Lecky  terms  "the  other 
blanches  of  the  Legislature,"  in  a 
passage  which  merits  careful  at- 
tention : — 

"  The  increasingly  democratic  char- 
acter and  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  House  of  Commons  may  make  it 
impossible  for  it  to  co-operate  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature ; 
and  the  constant  intervention  of  the 
House  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  of  the  constituencies  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  House,  may 
profoundly  alter  its  character  as  a 
legislative  body.  Governments  living 
from  day  to  day,  looking  only  for  im- 
mediate popularity,  and  depending  on 
the  fluctuating  and  capricious  favour  of 
great  multitudes  who  have  no  settled 
po]  itical  opinions,  may  gradually  lose 
all  firmness  and  tenacity ;  and  all 
power  of  muscular  contraction,  all 
power  of  restraining,  controlling,  or 
resisting,  may  thus  pass  out  of  the 
body  politic."1 

These  grave  and  weighty  words 


of  warning  invest  with  peculiar  in- 
terest and  importance  the  recent 
action  and  future  position  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Will  it  be  im- 
possible, as  Mr  Lecky  seems  to 
fear,  and  sundry  Radical  orators 
hope,  for  the  democratised  House 
of  Commons  to  co-operate  with  the 
hereditary  House  of  Lords?  The 
origin,  progress,  and  end  of  the 
recent  constitutional  struggle  seem 
to  us  to  warrant  a  negative  reply. 
The  origin  of  the  struggle  was  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  be  consulted  in  any 
organic  change  even  of  the  other 
legislative  Chamber.  In  its  pro- 
gress, not  only  was  that  demand 
ridiculed,  but  the  very  existence 
of  the  body  making  it  was  chal- 
lenged and  threatened.  In  the  end 
the  demand  was  conceded,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  has  acquired  a 
stronger  hold  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people,  and  increased  influence  in 
the  councils  of  the  State. 

If  we  were  to  qualify  at  all  the 
general  approval  of  the  "  peace 
with  honour"  which  terminated 
the  struggle,  it  would  be  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  left  the  Radi- 
cal agitators  the  power  of  saying 
that  the  question  of  the  House 
of  Lords  has  not  been  finally  de- 
cided, and  that  on  the  next  con- 
venient opportunity — i.e.,  when- 
ever they  again  do  their  duty — 
it  shall  be  reopened,  and  their 
independent  existence  destroyed. 
Language  of  that  kind  has,  we 
notice  with  regret,  been  held  even 
by  so  cautious  a  speaker  as  Mr 
Campbell-Bannerman.  Now,  had 
Mr  Gladstone  persevered,  and 
brought  the  constitutional  posi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  to  a 
direct  issue  at  the  polling-booths, 
we  are  convinced  an  enormous 
majority  would  have  declared  in 


1  Lecky's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  226. 
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favour   of   the   existing   Constitu-  nominally  in  defence  of  the  first, 

tion,  and  the  question  would  have  will   practically    determine   in   its 

been  set  at  rest  for  the  remainder  result    the    fate   of    both    institu- 

of  this  century.    As  it  is,  the  con-  tions. 

stitutional  party  must  be  on  the  May  the  new  electors  and  the 
alert,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  new  constituencies  realise  the  gran- 
rights  and  independence  of  the  deur  and  the  difficulty  of  their 
hereditary  Chamber  whenever  and  task,  and  by  their  prudence,  self- 
by  whomsoever  attacked.  control,  and  courage,  reconcile  the 
Behind  that  august  body  stands  glorious  traditions  of  the  past  with 
the  still  more  august  figure  of  the  the  institutions  of  the  present  and 
hereditary  head  of  the  State — the  the  developing  empire  of  the 
Sovereign  ;  and  the  battle,  waged  future  ! 
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THE   LIFE  AXD   LETTERS   OF   GEORGE   ELIOT. 


IT  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
so  remarkable  a  specimen  of  the 
human  intellect  as  George  Eliot's 
should  have  passed  through  its 
early  stages  without  giving  signs 
of  what  manner  of  spirit  had  come 
aiaong  us.  While  still  making  an 
idol  of  her  doll,  she  was  filled  with 
that  passion  for  books  which  in- 
variably marks  the  childhood  of 
those  endowed  with  a  powerful 
literary  faculty.  A  child  who  loves 
meditation,  or  the  observation  of 
nature,  or  the  practical  work  of 
lif«3,  better  than  books,  may  be- 
come a  remarkable  person, — a  phil- 
osopher, a  discoverer,  or  an  organ- 
iser; but  the  literary  genius  must 
in  early  life  be  fed  upon  books, 
and  these  not  few  in  number  nor 
peculiar  in  scope,  but  embracing 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  of 
writers.  In  the  young  mind  so 
predestined  and  so  nourished,  what 
is  poor  and  bad  passes  off,  what  is 
good  is  retained ;  the  more  various 


the  material,  the  richer  the  result 
— namely,  that  power  of  express- 
ing the  best  ordered  thought  in 
the  best  ordered  language  which 
constitutes  excellence  of  style. 
Whether  a  really  omnivorous 
young  reader,  seizing  on  and  as- 
similating all  kinds  of  lore  (and 
this  wide  ranging  and  wide  pastur- 
ing is  very  uncommon  even  among 
children  who  are  said  to  be  fond 
of  books),  will  become  a  fine  writer, 
may  be  augured  with  a  good  deal 
of  certainty  by  a  little  observation. 
If  the  effect  be  to  puff  him  up,  to 
cause  him  to  put  away  childish 
things,  to  seek  grave  converse  and 
the  praise  of  his  elders,  he  will 
probably  develop  into  one  of  those 
fluent  phenomenons,  oracles  of  the 
general  herd  (always  gregarious  of 
opinion),  who  possess  a  fatal  facil- 
ity of  expatiating  in  oily  sermons, 
gushing  essays,  copious  journals, 
trivial  histories,  or  pretentious 
novels.  But  if  he  preserve  his 
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freshness  of  interest  in  all  that 
charms  the  young,  the  chances  are 
many  in  favour  of  his  development 
into  one  of  those  artists  of  the  pen 
whose  works  will  live  and  nourish 
the  writers  of  the  future.  Where 
opportunities  are  small,  much  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  books 
at  hand.  Mary  Ann  Evans's  home 
was  not  apparently  very  copiously 
supplied,  but  she  was  fortunate  in 
those  volumes  which  she  could  make 
her  own.  An  old  gentleman,  name- 
less, but  evidently  worth  crowds  of 
ordinary  old  gentlemen  in  knowing 
the  right  thing  and  doing  it,  used 
to  bring  her  sometimes  a  book  as 
an  offering,  and  among  them  the 
Fables  of  ^Esop — so  sure,  with 
their  four-footed  and  feathered  re- 
presentatives of  the  wise  and  the 
foolish,  to  expand  the  imagination 
of  the  imaginative  child,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  sympathetic.  An 
old  copy  of  the  'Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,' with  illustrations  less  artis- 
tic but  more  in  unison  with  the 
ideas  of  John  Buiiyaii  than  would 
probably  spring  from  a  modern 
pencil,  was  always  at  hand  to  lead 
her  into  a  supernatural  world,  with 
its  mysterious  scenery  of  the  House 
Beautiful,  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains, and  the  dreadful  valley,  and 
with  such  tremendous  inhabitants 
as  Giant  Despair  and  Apollyon 
lurking  in  its  recesses.  Another 
much  studied  theological  work, 
also  illustrated,  was  Defoe's  'His- 
tory of  the-  Devil.'  A  less  formi- 
dable morality  was  represented  by 
'  Rasselas,'  tedious  only  to  readers 
whose  appetite  has  grown  fastid- 
ious with  years.  In  relief  to  these 
grave  works  stood  the  jest-book  of 
Joe  Miller,  the  somewhat  practical 
and  unrefined  character  of  whose 
mirth  was  corrected  a  little  later 
by  the  gentler  and  chaster  humour 
of  Elia.  It  was  not  till  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eight  that  she  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  Waverley 


Novels;  and  then  what  a  share 
must  those  great  romances  have 
had  in  forming  the  future  Eliot ! 
Is  it  possible  that  she  could  ever 
have  become  what  she  did  if  for 
these  had  been  substituted,  let  us 
say,  the  monstrous  indigestibilities 
of  Mr  George  Macdonald  or  Mr 
Wilkie  Collins1?  So  far,  however, 
was  she  from  growing  proud  as 
the  possessor  of  all  this  lore,  that 
she  used  to  follow,  like  a  small 
dog,  the  footsteps  of  a  three-years 
older  brother,  who,  after  the  man- 
ner of  well-conditioned  males  of 
that  time  of  life,  permitted  himself 
to  be  adored  with  much  condescen- 
sion and  consideration.  This  fra- 
ternal alliance  was,  of  course,  the 
origin  of  the  relations  of  Tom  and 
Maggie  Tulliver.  It  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  pony,  given  to  the 
boy,  who  found  the  quadruped  a 
more  interesting  associate  than  the 
sister.  The  fact  that  Isaac  Evans 
never  became  anything  uncommon, 
remaining  very  much  like  his  neigh- 
bours in  pursuits  and  character, 
does  not  render  in  the  least  less 
natural  the  fact  that  he  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  little  female  genius. 
It  is  only  commonplace  little  girls 
who  are  not  prone  to  admire  boys 
merely  because  they  are  boys,  and 
with  no  more  real  ground  than 
that  on  which  the  British  public 
sometimes  grows  fatuous  in  its 
worship  of  tinselled  and  trumpery 
idols. 

The  little  girl  had  another  ob- 
ject of  reverence  in  a  father  who 
had  probably  so  much,  and  no 
more,  of  Mr  Tulliver  as  to  pet  her, 
to  call  her  his  'cute  little  wench, 
and  possibly  to  be  very  earnest  in 
his  denunciation  of  those  diabolic 
agencies  "raskills";  but  who  had 
much  more  (though  still  with  great 
diversity)  in  common  with  both 
Adam  Bede  and  Caleb  Garth. 
Probably  the  former  represents 
him  when  an  artisan  in  his  youth, 
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tLe  latter  in  his  elder  phase,  for 
Mr  Evans  became  a  first-rate  land 
agent,  knowing  thoroughly  all  the 
branches  of  that  interesting  busi- 
ness ;  as  manly,  indefatigable,  con- 
scientious, clever,  and  devoted  to 
his  calling  as  the  two  ideal  char- 
acters. It  is  mere  commonplace 
to  a  thinking  person  to  be  told 
that  delineators  of  character  sel- 
dom copy  from  originals  after  the 
fashion  of  portrait-painters.  Every 
novelist  must  have  been  worried 
by  simpletons  who,  incapable  of 
conceiving  such  a  thing  as  a  crea- 
tive faculty,  press  for  information 
as  to  who  it  was  that  sat  for  this 
or  that  character,  and  are  much 
exasperated  that  the  imaginary 
secret,  by  promulgating  which 
they  hoped  to  gain  great  social 
distinction,  should  be  withheld 
from  them.  Few  characters  could 
be  transferred  bodily  to  a  book 
with  advantage  to  it.  As  Romeo, 
according  to  Juliet,  might  be  cut 
out  in  little  stars,  so  a  strong  in- 
dividuality like  that  of  Robert 
Evans  may  be  made  to  give  life 
and  reality  to  a  dozen  men  of  fic- 
tion. His  wife,  pale,  energetic,  a 
good  housewife  and  a  warm-hearted 
molher,  contained  the  germs,  and 
more,  of  the  celebrated  Mrs  Poy- 
ser.  There  was  an  elder  daughter, 
Chrissey,  who  married  early  when 
Mai  y  Ann  was  sixteen,  and  was 
thenceforward  lost  to  view,  though 
not  to  memory,  for  the  recollection 
of  the  relation  between  the  sisters 
suggested  that  between  Celia  and 
Dorothea  Brooke,  and  the  deline- 
ation of  Celia  was  the  result  of  a 
remembrance  of  Chrissey,  though 
it  could  not  be  called  a  portrait. 

The  musing,  observant,  sensitive, 
deeply  impressionable  child  lived 
with  this  family  in  Warwickshire, 
in  a  house  bearing  the  curious 
namo  of  Griff,  of  red  brick  covered 
with  ivy,  and  having,  like  Mr 
Peyser's,  a  farmyard,  barns,  and 


large  dairy.  It  stood,  we  are  told, 
in  a  very  flat  uninteresting  land- 
scape of  green  fields  and  hedge- 
rows. But  there  is  something  in 
the  smallness  of  a  child  which 
prevents  flatness  from  being  un- 
interesting :  to  a  creature  who  is 
too  short  to  see  over  the  smallest 
fence,  and  who  is  hidden  by  a 
gooseberry-bush,  every  knoll  is  a 
mountain,  every  thicket  a  forest. 
Moreover,  the  unattractiveness  of 
the  landscape  may  have  intensified 
the  zest  derived  from  the  scenes 
of  imagination  in  Bunyan  and 
Scott;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
flat  fields  may  have  been  quite  as 
useful  in  their  way  as  if  the  happy 
valley  of  Rasselas  had  stretched 
from  the  door. 

It  need  not  be  said  how  deep 
was  the  impression  made  on  Mary 
Ann  by  the  scenes  and  characters 
which  surrounded  her  childhood, 
though  at  that  period  she  saw 
these  only  at  intervals,  for  at 
the  age  of  five  she  went  with  her 
brother  to  a  boarding-school  till 
she  was  eight,  when  she  was 
sent  with  Chrissey  to  a  much 
larger  establishment  at  Nuneaton, 
and  remained  there  up  to  the 
age  of  thirteen.  In  all  scholastic 
studies,  then  and  afterwards,  she 
showed  capacity  and  power  un- 
equalled by  any  of  her  school- 
mates. For  accomplishments,  she 
was  an  enthusiastic  musician,  and 
she  took  a  singular  pleasure  in  the 
study  of  modern  languages.  But 
the  circumstance  of  this  period 
which  chiefly  concerns  the  reader 
is,  that  at  this  second  school  the 
principal  teacher,  Miss  Lewis,  was 
an  ardent  evangelical  Churchwo- 
man,  and  became,  and  continued 
for  years  to  be,  her  young  pupil's 
most  intimate  friend.  Always  un- 
commonly susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ence of  those  around  her,  Mary  Ann 
must  have  been  especially  so  at  this 
early  age ;  and  her  ardent  temper 
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would  lead  her,  particularly  with 
the  encouragement  of  example,  to 
push  any  strong  tendency  to  an 
extreme.  Deeply  influenced  by  the 
religious  views  of  Miss  Lewis,  she 
came  under  other  and  still  stronger 
tendencies  from  thirteen  to  sixteen, 
which  period  she  spent  at  another 
school  kept  by  the  daughters  of 
a  Baptist  minister  in  Coventry, 
where,  we  learn,  she  became  a 
leader  of  prayer-meetings  amongst 
the  girls.  When  she  was  sixteen 
she  lost  her  mother,  and  returned 
home  to  keep  house  for  her  father, 
the  elder  sister  having  married 
about  that  time ;  and  now  it  hap- 
pened that  the  practice  of  her  reli- 
gious principles,  bordering  on  as- 
ceticism, placed  her  in  antagonism 
with  her  brother.  Isaac  was  fond 
of  sports  and  pleasures,  and  had, 
moreover,  imbibed  strong  High 
Church  views.  His  sister  not  only 
opposed  him  with  argument,  but 
with  a  strictness  of  life  which  must 
have  looked  like  a  reproach.  As 
she  says  of  Maggie  Tulliver,  "  she 
threw  some  exaggeration  and  wil- 
f ulness,  some  pride  and  impetuosi- 
ty, even  into  her  self-renunciation." 
To  her  "the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
was  a  snare,  dress  was  vanity,  so- 
ciety was  a  danger."  In  her  first 
visit  to  London  with  her  brother, 
when  she  was  eighteen,  she  would 
not  accompany  him  to  the  theatres, 
but  spent  all  her  evenings  alone 
reading.  To  the  evangelical  reli- 
gion she  had  (she  avowed  at  a  later 
time)  sacrificed  the  cultivation  of 
her  intellect,  and  a  proper  regard 
to  personal  appearance.  "  I  used," 
she  said,  "  to  go  about  like  an  owl, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  my  broth- 
er; and  I  would  have  denied  him 
what  I  now  see  to  have  been  quite 
lawful  amusements."  A  curious 
confirmation  of  what  she  says  of 
sacrificing  the  cultivation  of  her 
intellect,  is  found  in  reading  her  let- 
ters of  this  period  to  Miss  Lewis. 


Nothing  connected  with  George 
Eliot  can  be  more  curious,  for  one 
who  remembers  what  her  formed 
style  was — how  studiously  truthful 
in  rendering  the  subject-matter, 
how  careful  in  the  exclusion  of 
conventionalities  —  than  to  mark 
how  she  adopted  the  very  phrase- 
ology of  her  religious  friends.  Of 
the  marriage  of  an  acquaintance 
she  writes  : — 

"I  must  believe  that  those  are 
happiest  who  are  not  fermenting 
themselves  by  engaging  in  projects 
for  earthly  bliss,  who  are  considering 
this  life  merely  a  pilgrimage,  a  scene 
calling  for  diligence  and  watchfulness, 
not  for  repose  and  amusement.  I  do 
not  deny  that  there  may  be  many 
who  can  partake  with  a  high  degree 
of  zest  of  all  the  lawful  enjoyments 
the  world  can  offer,  and  yet  live  in 
near  communion  with  their  God — • 
who  can  warmly  love  the  creature, 
and  yet  be  careful  that  the  Creator 
maintains  His  supremacy  in  their 
hearts  ;  but  I  confess  that  in  my  short 
experience  and  narrow  sphere  of  ac- 
tion I  have  never  been  able  to  attain 
to  this.  I  find,  as  Dr  Johnson  said 
respecting  his  wine,  total  abstinence 
much  easier  than  moderation.  .  .  . 
I  have  highly  enjoyed  Hannah  More's 
letters :  the  contemplation  of  so 
blessed  a  character  as  hers  is  very 
salutary.  ...  Oh  that  we  could  live 
only  for  eternity !  that  we  could 
realise  its  nearness  !  I  know  you 
do  not  love  quotations,  so  I  will  not 
give  you  one  ;  but  if  you  do  not  dis- 
tinctly remember  it,  do  turn  to  the 
passage  in  Young's  'Infidel  Keclaimed,' 
beginning,  '  O  vain,  vain,  vain  all  else 
eternity,'  and  do  love  the  lines  for 
my  sake.  .  .  . 

"I  have  just  begun  the  life  of  Wil- 
berforce,  and  I  am  expecting  a  rich 
treat  from  it.  There  is  a  similarity, 
if  I  may  compare  myself  with  such 
a  man,  between  his  temptations,  or 
rather  besetments,  and  my  own,  that 
makes  his  experience  very  interesting 
to  me.  Oh  that  I  might  be  made  as 
useful  in  my  lowly  and  obscure  station 
as  he  was  in  the  exalted  one  assigned 
to  him  !  I  feel  myself  to  be  a  mere 
cumberer  of  the  ground.  May  the 
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Lord  give  me  such  an  insight  into 
what  is  truly  good,  that  I  may  not 
rest  contented  with  making  Christian- 
it}-  a  mere  addendum  to  my  pursuits, 
or  with  tacking  it  as  a  fringe  to  my 
garments  !  May  I  seek  to  be  sancti- 
fied wholly  1  My  nineteenth  birth- 
day will  soon  be  here  (the  22d) — an 
awakening  signal.  My  mind  has 
been  much  clogged  lately  by  languor 
of  body,  to  which  I  am  prone  to  give 
way,  and  for  the  removal  of  which  I 
shall  feel  thankful." 

Music  had  not  only  been  for  her 
an  enthusiastic  study,  but  an  ex- 
traordinary enjoyment;  neverthe- 
less she  says  : — 

"  It  would  not  cost  me  any  regrets 
if  the  only  music  heard  in  our  land 
were  that  of  strict  worship ;  nor  can 
I  think  a  pleasure  that  involves  the 
devotion  of  all  the  time  and  powers 
of  an  immortal  being  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  an  expertness  in  so  useless 
(at  least  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred)  an  accomplishment,  can  be 
quite  pure  or  elevating  in  its  ten- 
dency." 

Now  her  present  biographer  has 
judiciously  refrained  from  signify- 
ing any  approval  or  disapproval  on 
this  or  the  future  phase  of  her 
theological  opinions.  It  would  be 
futile  to  argue  a  matter  011  which 
mo^t  readers  must  have  made  up 
their  minds,  and  he  evidently  thinks 
that  his  business  is  to  present  the 
woman  of  genius  in  all  the  main 
circumstances  of  her  life,  and  to 
leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  A  cheap  and  easy 
effect  might  be  gained  by  taking 
either  side,  but  we  shall  follow  the 
course  of  the  biographer.  Our 
only  comment  on  the  foregoing 
extracts  will  be  of  a  literary  kind. 
They  prove  that  if  she  had  held  to 
her  opinions,  riot  only  there  could 
have  been  no  'Adam  Bede,'  'Mill 
on  the  Floss,'  or  other  novels;  but 
she  could  never  have  achieved  lit- 
erary excellence  of  any  kind,  be- 
cause her  thoughts  were  working 


in  a  quite  uncongenial  medium, 
and  the  more  she  wrote  in  this 
style,  the  farther  would  she  diverge 
from  the  path  that  afterwards  led 
her  to  fame.  The  opinion  of  the 
future  novelist  about  fiction  at  the 
age  of  twenty  was  uncompromis- 
ingly severe. 

"  I  venture  to  believe,"  she  writes, 
"that  the  same  causes  which  exist 
in  my  own  breast  to  render  novels 
and  romances  pernicious,  have  their 
counterpart  in  that  of  every  fellow- 
creature.  .  .  .  As  to  the  discipline 
our  minds  receive  from  the  perusal  of 
fictions,  I  can  conceive  none  that  is 
beneficial  but  may  be  attained  by  that 
of  history.  It  is  the  merit  of  fictions 
to  come  within  the  orbit  of  proba- 
bility :  if  unnatural  they  would  no 
longer  please.  If  it  be  said  the  mind 
must  have  relaxation,  'Truth  is  strange 
— stranger  than  fiction.'  When  a  per- 
son has  exhausted  the  wonders  of 
truth,  there  is  no  other  resort  than 
fiction  :  till  then,  I  cannot  imagine 
how  the  adventures  of  some  phantom, 
conjured  up  by  fancy,  can  be  more 
entertaining  than  the  transactions  of 
real  specimens  of  human  nature  from 
which  we  may  safely  draw  inferences. 
I  daresay  Mr  James's  '  Huguenot ' 
would  be  recommended  as  giving  an 
idea  of  the  times  of  which  he  writes  ; 
but  as  well  may  one  be  recommended 
to  look  at  landscapes  for  an  idea  of 
English  scenery.  The  real  secret  of 
the  relaxation  talked  of  is  one  that 
would  not  generally  be  avowed  ;  but 
an  appetite  that  wants  seasoning  of  a 
certain  kind  cannot  be  indicative  of 
health.  Religious  novels  are  more 
hateful  to  me  than  merely  worldly 
ones  :  they  are  a  sort  of  centaur  or 
mermaid,  and,  like  other  monsters  that 
we  do  not  know  how  to  class,  should 
be  destroyed  for  the  public  good  as 
soon  as  born.  The  weapons  of  the 
Christian  warfare  were  never  sharp- 
ened at  the  forge  of  romance.  Domes- 
tic fictions,  as  they  come  more  within 
the  range  of  imitation,  seem  more 
dangerous.  For  my  part,  I  am  ready 
to  sit  down  and  weep  at  the  impossi- 
bility of  my  understanding  or  barely 
knowing  a  fraction  of  the  sum  of 
objects  that  present  themselves  for 
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our  contemplation  in  books  and  in 
life.  Have  I,  then,  any  time  to  spend 
on  things  that  never  existed  ? " 

She  wrote  a  religious  poem  (not, 
in  our  judgment,  a  good  one),  in 
which,  when  bidding  farewell  to 
the  things  of  earth,  she  implies 
an  expectation  that  she  will  take 
the  Bible  (apostrophised  as  "blest 
volume  !  ")  to  heaven  with  her — a 
sentiment  objected  to  by  the  editor 
of  the  '  Christian  Observer,'  in 
which  the  stanzas  appeared,  be- 
cause, he  said,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  a  Bible  there.  A  more 
prosaic  but  still  devout  occupation 
was  the  construction  of  a  chart 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  which  she 
only  gave  up  on  finding  her  plan 
forestalled.  Nevertheless,  while 
still  apparently  imbued  with  the 
faith  she  had  held  so  firmly  and 
almost  aggressively  from  childhood, 
it  is  certain  that  she  had  already 
passed  from  the  receptive  to  the 
critical  stage  of  religion,  and  that 
her  analytical  faculty  was  already 
at  work  on  the  influences  which 
had  so  controlled  her  conduct  and 
daily  life,  for  she  was  reading  con- 
troversial works,  and  was  much 
exercised  about  "  the  nature  of  the 
visible  Church."  The  change  of 
opinion  which  was  impending,  and 
perhaps  in  any  case  inevitable,  was 
hastened  by  an  important  event 
which  now  took  place  in  her  life. 
Her  brother  married,  and  it  had 
been  agreed  that  he  should  occupy 
Griff,  while  his  father  and  sister 
removed  to  a  house  near  Coventry. 
Here  she  found  next-door  neigh- 
bours who,  besides  being  cultivated 
people,  were  philosophical  sceptics, 
and  who  did  something  more  with 
their  views  than  merely  to  enter- 
tain them.  Mr  Bray,  an  ardent 
phrenologist,  had  written  on  'The 
Philosophy  of  Necessity,'  and  had 
married  a  sister  of  Mr  Hennell, 
who  had  just  published  'An  In- 


quiry concerning  the  Origin  of 
Christianity,'  which  had  been 
translated  into  German,  with  a 
preface  written  by  Strauss.  Miss 
Evans  was  at  first  invited  to  their 
house  as  a  person  whose  ability 
and  fervent  religious  views  might 
be  useful  in  bringing  back  Mr 
Bray  to  the  fold  of  the  Church. 
Although,  after  her  arrival  at 
the  new  house,  she  wrote  to  her 
friend  Miss  Lewis  in  the  former 
religious  strain,  yet  her  views  of 
the  subject  must  have  been  already 
shifting,  for  a  complete  change  in 
them  presently  took  place. 

"  It  will  be  seen,"  says  the  biograph- 
er, "  from  subsequent  letters,  how 
greatly  Miss  Evans  was  interested  in 
this  book  [Mr  Hennell's] — how  much 
she  admired  it ;  and  the  reading  of  it, 
combined  with  the  association  with 
her  new  friends — with  the  philosophi- 
cal speculations  of  Mr  Bray,  and  with 
Mrs  Bray's  sympathy  in  her  brother's 
critical  and  sceptical  standpoint — no 
doubt  hastened  the  change  in  her  atti- 
tude towards  the  dogmas  of  the  old 
religion." 

She  seems  to  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  these  neighbours 
just  ten  days  before  the  date  of  a 
letter  to  Miss  Lewis,  in  which  she 
says : — 

"  My  whole  soul  has  been  engross- 
ed in  the  most  interesting  of  all  in- 
quiries for  the  last  few  days,  and  to 
what  result  my  thoughts  may  lead  I 
know  not — possibly  to  one  that  will 
startle  you ;  but  my  only  desire  is  to 
know  the  truth,  my  only  fear  to  cling 
to  error.  I  venture  to  say  our  love 
will  not  decompose  under  the  influence 
of  separation,  unless  you  excommu- 
nicate me  for  differing  from  you  in 
opinion." 

A  month  later,  the  intended  re- 
claimer of  the  stray  sheep,  Mr 
Bray,  "was  so  uneasy  in  an 
equivocal  position  that  she  de- 
termined to  give  up  going  to 
church."  This  nearly  led  to  a  rup- 
ture with  her  father,  who  talked 
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of  giving  up  his  new  house  and 
going  to  live  with  his  married 
daughter:  it  was  not  till  after  Mary 
Ann  had  planned  to  live  apart,  and 
had  begun  by  going  on  a  visit  to  her 
brother,  that  "  the  father  was  very 
glad  to  receive  her  again,  and  she 
resumed  going  to  church  as  before." 
Eut  so  far  was  she  from  returning, 
otherwise  than  externally,  to  the 
cl lurch,  that  we  find  her  later  writ- 
ing, "  When  the  soul  is  just  liber- 
ated from  the  wretched  giant's  bed 
o''  dogmas  on  which  it  has  been 
racked  and  stretched  ever  since  it 
began  to  think,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
exaltation  and  strong  hope."  Her 
now  correspondent  (for  we  find  no 
more  letters  to  Miss  Lewis)  was  a 
lady  of  strong  intellect  and  ad- 
vanced opinions — Miss  Sara  Heii- 
noll,  the  sister  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Inquiry  " ;  and  henceforward 
slie  lived  with  the  two  sisters  and 
Mr  Bray  in  the  closest  intimacy 
and  friendship,  making  excursions 
with  them  about  the  country,  and 
imparting  to  them  her  inmost 
mind.  In  1844,  Mr  Hennell  mar- 
ried Miss  Brabant,  whose  father 
w.-is  the  friend  of  Strauss,  Coler- 
idge, and  Grote,  and  who  had 
been  chosen  to  translate  Strauss's 
'  Leben  Jesu.'  This  task  she  per- 
suaded Miss  Evans  to  relieve  her 
of.  who,  during  the  next  two  years, 
performed  it  most  faithfully,  for 
the  translation  was  very  highly 
esteemed  by  English  disciples  of 
Strauss,  and  reviewers  did  not  fail 
to  extol  the  excellence  of  the 
style.  And  that  her  change  of 
opinion  was  not  a  half-hearted 
ono,  and  was  accompanied  by  no 
regrets,  is  evident  from  her  men- 
tion of  a  certain  subject  as  one  she 
should  like  to  work  out — namely, 
"The  superiority  of  the  consola- 
tions of  philosophy  to  those  of 
so-called  religion."  It  may  almost 
be  said  that  she  threw  off  what 
had  hitherto  been  the  gloomy  in- 


fluence dominating  her  life  and 
conduct,  with  the  suddenness  and 
completeness  of  a  rustic  who,  long 
terrified  by  a  ghost  in  the  church- 
yard, at  length  grapples  with  it, 
and  finds  it  to  consist  of  a  sheet 
and  a  luminous  turnip.  Not  the 
least  notable  of  her  minor  changes 
of  opinion  is  that  respecting  Mrs 
Hannah  More,  the  former  contem- 
plation of  whose  blessed  character 
had  been  so  very  salutary.  "  I  am 
glad  you  detest  Mrs  Hannah  More's 
letters.  I  like  neither  her  letters, 
nor  her  books,  nor  her  character." 
Which  of  these  diverse  opinions  of 
the  good  lady  may  be  correct  is  a 
question  that  the  present  writer 
does  not  feel  himself  competent  to 
decide. 

When  Miss  Evans  was  thirty  her 
father  died.  The  Brays  happened 
to  be  then  starting  on  a  Continental 
trip,  and  she  being  without  a  home, 
was  glad  to  accompany  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  tour  they  left  her 
at  Geneva,  where  she  determined 
to  spend  some  months.  It  hap- 
pened to  her  almost  miraculously 
often  that  her  chance  associates 
proved  to  be  remarkable  people,  en- 
tering into  and  making  part  of  her 
life,  and  it  was  her  hap  to  become 
a  lodger  in  the  house  of  Monsieur 
and  Madame  d'Albert  Durade,  who, 
perfect  strangers  to  her  when  she 
sought  their  abode,  turned  out  to 
be  friends  after  her  own  heart,  and 
so  always  continued.  Her  life  in 
Geneva,  planned  to  suit  herself, 
while  giving  ample  freedom  and 
leisure,  was  brightened  by  these 
agreeable  friends  and  their  visitors ; 
the  scenery  was  full  of  charm  and 
interest;  and  her  letters  express 
the  delight  in  which  this  episode 
of  her  existence  was  passed,  and 
the  real  grief  she  felt  when  it  came 
to  an  end  in  March  1850.  But 
we  should  not  have  paused  on  it, 
even  for  this  brief  space,  except  to 
note  that  this  resting-place,  full  of 
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refreshment  and  repose,  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  facing  what  lay 
before  her,  and  of  considering  how 
she  should  make  herself  a  new 
home,  and  how  shape  her  new  life. 
Accordingly,  on  her  return  to  Eng- 
land she  very  soon  entered  on  an 
arduous  occupation.  It  was  for 
Mr  Chapman  that  she  had  trans- 
lated Strauss,  and  another  Ger- 
man freethinker's  book,  and  he 
proposed  to  her  that  she  should 
oecome  assistant  editor  of  the 
*  Westminster  Review,'  living  in 
his  house  in  the  Strand  as  a  boarder. 
This  position,  which  she  at  once 
accepted,  brought  her  directly  into 
contact  with  many  eminent  per- 
sonages. Emerson  and  Froude  she 
had  already  met  at  the  Brays' : 
Mill,  Carlyle,  Miss  Martineau, 
Browning,  Mazzini,  Dickens,  she 
became  acquainted  with  through 
the  Review  or  its  editor,  together 
with  many  who  were  pushing  to 
the  front  as  "advanced  thinkers," 
— and  with  most  of  these  she  had 
numerous  points  of  sympathy.  But 
it  must  be  noted  here,  out  of  re- 
gard for  the  prepossessions  of  the 
many  who  fail  to  give  to  those 
known  as  strong-minded  women 
the  admiration  which  their  virile 
qualities  might  seem  to  merit, 
that  George  Eliot  was  never  in 
that  sense  a  strong  -  minded  wo- 
man,— that  while  possessed  of  im- 
mense intellectual  force,  capable  of 
grappling  with  the  highest  prob- 
lems and  most  arduous  tasks,  she 
was  of  a  moral  nature  tender,  sym- 
pathetic, impulsive,  and  womanly, 
possibly  in  some  things  even  wom- 
anish, and  liable  to  be  convicted 
by  the  truly  strong-minded  of  her 
sex  of  what  they  might  think  a 
thousand  weaknesses. 

Among  those  whose  lasting  friend- 
ship with  her  began  at  this  time 
was  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  and  he 
it  was  that  introduced  her  to  the 
man  who  was  henceforward  to  be 


the  predominating  influence  of  her 
life.  George  Henry  Lewes,  a  year 
or  two  older  than  she,  though  by 
no  means  so  well  known  to  the 
world  as  he  afterwards  became, 
held  already  a  good  position  in 
letters.  He  was  editor  of  a  week- 
ly paper — the  '  Leader ' ;  he  was 
known  as  a  man  of  science  by  his 
'  History  of  Philosophy ' ;  as  a 
novelist  by  '  Ranthorpe'  and  '  Rose, 
Blanche,  and  Violet ' ;  and  he  had 
contributed  many  essays  to  peri- 
odical literature.  Uncommonly 
well  read,  even  for  an  habitual 
student,  he  was  a  most  agreeable 
companion,  genial,  easy,  friendly 
in  approach,  ready  to  engage  in 
give  and  take,  on  any  subject,  and 
sure  to  bear  a  clever,  entertaining 
part  in  it.  It  is  evident  that  from 
the  first  he 'and  Miss  Evans  at- 
tracted each  other,  and  we  soon 
find  her  letters  beginning  to  con- 
tain frequent  notices  of  "  Lewes," 
and  Lewes's  state  of  health.  Prob- 
ably a  womanly  compassion  at  first 
counted  for  something  in  the  inti- 
macy, for  his  domestic  circum- 
stances were  unhappy,  his  married 
home  having  been  spoiled  and 
broken  up  two  years  before.  On 
his  side  the  admiration  amounted 
to  a  kind  of  worship — he  became, 
and  ever  continued  to  be,  one  of  a 
sect  of  disciples  who  made  belief 
in  her  wisdom  and  goodness  a  kind 
of  religion.  As  the  intimacy  pro- 
gressed, her  reciprocation  of  his 
complete  attachment  grew  so  strong 
as  to  impel  her  to  cast  in  her  lot 
with  his.  A  word  of  farewell  to 
her  three  friends  at  Coventry,  when 
setting  off  with  him  for  a  tour  on 
the  Continent,  told  of  the  begin- 
ning of  her  union  with  Lewes. 

Thus,  for  the  second  time,  she 
had  taken  a  step  in  life  which  she 
knew  must  place  her  in  an  attitude 
of  estrangement  from,  or  antagon- 
ism with,  many  of  her  own  circle 
of  friends,  and  with  whole  sections 
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of  society  at  large.  And  for  the 
second  time,  as  it  proved,  this  step 
was  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
development  of  her  genius.  What- 
ever the  world  may  think  it  has 
gained  in  her  writings,  it  would 
not  have  gained  if  she  had  not, 
first,  changed  her  opinions,  and, 
next,  formed  this  union  with  Lewes. 
She  might  have  searched  all  society 
through  without  finding  a  com- 
panion so  fertilising  to  her  intel- 
lect. She  was  eminently  one  whose 
self-confidence  required  to  be 
aroused  and  constantly  reassured  ; 
sympathy,  praise,  and  encourage- 
ment were  indispensable  to  her  in 
pursuing  tasks  more  ambitious,  and 
demanding  the  exercise  of  far 
higher  qualities,  than  the  writing 
of  a  review.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  this  great  novelist  might  have 
gone  on  all  her  life  writing  articles 
and  reviews,  unknown  except  to  a 
cotorie,  had  she  not  been  roused  to 
higher  action  by  the  counsel  and 
example  of  Lewes.  In  this  first 
trip  to  the  Continent,  while  she 
wa^  still  engaged  on  contributions 
to  the  'Westminster,'  he  was  re- 
writing and  completing,  partly  in 
Weimar  itself,  the  stronghold  of 
his  hero,  'The  Life  of  Goethe,'  a 
work  which  at  once  brought  him  a 
wide  extension  of  repute.  A  little 
later  he  urged  her  to  try  her  hand 
at  an  original  work — and  now,  and 
now  only,  can  she  be  said  to  have 
entered  on  the  approaches  to  her 
remarkable  career.  An  inscription 
on  the  manuscript  of  her  first 
novel,  giving  it  to  Lewes,  says  it 
"would  never  have  been  written 
but  for  the  happiness  which  his 
love  has  conferred  on  my  life." 
Henceforward  the  pair  form  a 
remarkable  picture,  working  indus- 
triously in  their  home,  each  finding 
in  the  other  not  merely  an  acute 
critic,  but  one  bending  all  the 
energies  of  the  mind  to  the  con- 
sideration of  what  the  other  laid 


before  it — all  failure  to  appreciate 
made  impossible  by  affection,  but 
all  undue  or  careless  approval  made 
equally  impossible  by  a  judgment 
too  clear,  and  a  taste  too  exacting, 
to  let  anything  pass  which  seemed 
short  of  excellence.  It  is  hardly  a 
mere  guess  that  a  passage  written 
a  few  years  later  in  '  Adam  Bede ' 
describes  the  result  of  that  union 
as  it  appeared  to  her  then,  and  as 
it  promised  (and  promised  truly) 
for  the  future  : — 

"What  greater  thing  is  there  for 
two  human  souls  than  to  feel  that 
they  are  joined  for  life — to  strengthen 
each  other  in  all  labour,  to  rest  on 
each  other  in  all  sorrow,  to  minister 
to  each  other  in  all  pain — to  be  one 
with  each  other  in  silent,  unspeakable 
memories  at  the  moment  of  the  last 
parting  1 " 

It  was  in  September  1856,  she 
being  then  thirty-seven,  and  having 
never  attempted  a  tale  of  any  sort, 
that,  after  much  urging  by  Lewes, 
she  made  her  first  essay  in  fiction. 
She  had  always  been  haunted  by 
a  vague  dream  that  some  day  she 
might  write  a  novel,  but  as  time 
wore  on  without  the  effort  being 
made,  she  lost  hope  of  this.  She 
fancied  she  might  succeed  in  de- 
scription, but  would  fail  in  con- 
struction and  dialogue.  Lewes, 
too,  did  not  feel  sure  that  her  work 
would  show  dramatic  power,  but 
used  to  say,  "  You  have  wit,  de- 
scription, and  philosophy, — these 
go  a  good  way  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  a  novel.  It  is  worth  while 
for  you  to  try  the  experiment." 
Her  idea  was  to  write  a  series  of 
stories  drawn  from  her  own  ob- 
servation of  the  clergy.  Why  one 
who  had  ceased  to  believe  that  the 
clergy  represented  an  authentic  re- 
ligion should  have  chosen  that  of 
all  subjects,  does  not  appear ;  but  it 
became  abundantly  evident  in  the 
course  of  her  writings  that  not  a 
vestige  of  prejudice  existed  to  pre- 
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vent  her  from  doing  amplest  jus- 
tice to  the  highest  points  of  a  sin- 
cere Christian,  whether  Churchman 
or  Dissenter.  Perhaps  it  seemed 
to  her  that  such  a  one  might  be 
drawn  best  from  the  outside,  and 
from  an  absolutely  neutral  point 
of  view.  In  six  weeks  the  story 
was  finished,  and  sent  by  Lewes 
to  Blackwood,  as  the  work  of 
"  a  friend  who  desired  his  good 
offices." 

John  Blackwood  gave  the  tale  all 
that  anxious  consideration  which  he 
used  to  bestow  on  every  new  contri- 
bution of  promise.  With  his  usual 
intuition  he  perceived  that,  if  the 
work  of  a  new  hand,  it  contained 
the  promise  of  uncommon  success. 
Never  one  of  those  who  think  it 
wise  to  be  chary  of  praise,  and  liking 
the  story  better  the  more  he  con- 
sidered it,  he  wrote  her  many  sym- 
pathetic and  encouraging  letters; 
and  it  was  in  reply  to  one  of  these 
(he  having  then  no  suspicion  that 
his  contributor  was  a  woman)  that 
she  took  for  a  signature  the  name 
by  which  henceforth  she  was  identi- 
fied in  the  world  of  letters,  choos- 
ing George  because  it  was  Lewes's 
name,  and  Eliot  as  a  fluent  and 
euphonious  accompaniment.  "  Mr 
Gilfil's  Love-Story"  and  "Janet's 
Repentance  "  followed  (all  making 
their  first  appearance  in  the  Mag- 
azine), and  excited  interest  and 
speculation  to  a  degree  quite  un- 
common in  the  case  of  an  anony- 
mous writer  treating  of  themes  so 
level  with  ordinary  life.  When 
published  in  a  collected  form,  the 
presentation  copies  brought  ac- 
knowledgments from  many  whose 
praise  was  fame.  Her  old  ac- 
quaintance Froude,  completely 
mystified,  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  addressing  his  eulogy  to  "a 
young  man  or  an  old — a  clergyman 
or  a  layman."  Mrs  Carlyle  wrote 
one  of  her  clever,  unconventional, 
characteristic  letters,  and  says  she 


has  conceived  the  writer  in  her 
mind  as 

"a  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  wife, 
from  whom  he  has  got  those  beautiful 
feminine  touches  in  his  book — a  good 
many  children,  and  a  dog  that  he  has 
as  much  fondness  for  as  I  have  for  my 
little  Nero  !  For  the  rest,  not  just  a 
clergyman,  but  brother  or  first  cousin 
to  a  clergyman." 

Dickens  wrote  her  a  letter  which 
all  his  admirers  will  be  glad  of — 
not  only  warm  and  generous  in 
appreciation,  but  most  acute  in 
piercing  the  veil  of  her  incognito 
and  pseudonym.  He  stood  quite 
alone  in  his  shrewd  and  confident 
guess : — 

"  I  have  observed  what  seemed  to 
me  such  womanly  touches  in  those 
moving  fictions,  that  the  assurance  on 
the  title-page  is  insufficient  to  satisfy 
me  even  now.  If  they  originated  with 
no  woman,  I  believe  that  no  man  ever 
before  had  the  art  of  making  himself 
mentally  so  like  a  woman  since  the 
world  began." 

When  John  Blackwood  came  to 
town  at  this  time,  and  called  on 
Lewes,  she  consented  to  reveal 
herself  to  that  genial  friend  and 
editor — titles  almost  synonymous 
in  his  case;  for  so  warm  was  his 
sympathy  with  literary  excellence, 
that  the  instances,  if  any,  must  be 
few  where  contributors  whom  he 
valued  did  not  find  in  him  a  friend 
for  life.  It  really  might  be  said 
of  him  that  the  business  aspect  of 
the  relation  was  the  one  least  pres- 
ent to  his  mind.  His  good-fellow- 
ship would  not  let  him  preserve  a 
formal  attitude  towards  his  associ- 
ates. Next  to  his  natural  kin,  he 
placed  in  affection  those  to  whom 
he  was  bound  by  literary  ties ;  he 
always  seemed  to  regard  his  con- 
tributors as  an  unending  Christmas- 
party,  gathered  together  under  the 
jovial  auspices  of  the  Magazine. 
His  friendliness  invariably  tended 
to  express  itself  in  hospitality ;  he 
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would  joyously  devise  dinners  for 
bringing  old  and  new  supporters  of 
the  Magazine  pleasantly  together, 
and  many  a  famous  book  or  paper 
has  owed  its  germ,  or  part  of  its 
merit,  to  ideas  struck  out  in  his 
dining-room  in  Edinburgh,  or  at 
his  cheerful  Fifeshire  home  of 
Strathtyrum.  George  Eliot  at 
or  ce,  and  ever  after,  cordially  re- 
cognised what  she  felt  to  be  her 
good  fortune  in  lighting  on  a  pub- 
lisher so  genial :  her  previous  ideas 
of  publishers  had  probably  run 
altogether  on  formal  letters,  inter- 
viaws  in  offices,  dry  estimates,  and 
balance  -  sheets ;  and  there  was 
something  of  surprise  at  finding 
how  the  business  transactions  were 
so  mixed  up  with  good  offices  and 
friendly  care  for  her  interests  as  to 
be  entirely  transfigured.  In  ac- 
knowledging some  favourable  criti- 
cisms which  he  had  transmitted, 
she  says : — 

u  I  am  like  a  deaf  person,  to  whom 
some  one  has  just  snouted  that  the 
company  round  him  have  been  paying 
him  compliments  for  the  last  half- 
hour.  Let  the  best  come,  you  will 
still  be  the  person  outside  my  own 
home  who  first  gladdened  me  about 
Mdam  Bede,'  and  my  success  will 
always  please  me  the  better  because 
you  will  share  the  pleasure." 

In  the  '  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life ' 
sho  had  depicted  many  real  per- 
sons so  truthfully  that  there  was 
general  recognition  of  them  by 
thoir  former  neighbours  at  Nun- 
eaton;  insomuch  that  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  place,  aided  by  her  in- 
cognito, was  tempted  to  lay  claim 
to  the  authorship  of  her  works,  and 
aciually  got  some  foolish  persons 
to  believe  in  him.  But  she  per- 
ceived this  kind  of  portraiture  to 
be  not  artistically  the  best.  In  her 
next  book,  while  drawing  largely 
on  her  recollections  of  what  she 
had  seen  and  heard  in  early  life, 
she  pursued  the  truer  method  of 


using  these  as  materials  which 
imagination  should  mould  for  a 
purpose.  In  reading  'Adam  Bede,' 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  her 
inestimable  good  fortune  in  having 
a  social  origin  no  higher  than  to  be 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  began 
life  as  a  master  -  carpenter,  and 
ended  it  as  a  land  agent.  Most 
persons  born  in  a  station  favour- 
able to  the  writing  of  novels,  stand 
far  from  the  inner  life  of  the  classes 
socially  beneath  them.  But  here 
we  have  the  quite  new  combination 
of  the  highest  culture  dealing  with 
the  life  of  the  working  classes  from 
their  own  standpoint.  Among  the 
infinite  advantages  resulting  from 
this,  it  was  one  quite  unshared  by 
any  other  writer  to  have  had  an 
aunt  who  was  a  Methodist  preacher. 
Years  before,  this  old  lady,  then 
about  sixty,  paid  her  niece  a  visit 
at  Griff,  and  told,  among  other  ex- 
periences of  her  career  as  an  evan- 
gelist, how  she  had  once  been  called 
on  to  comfort  the  last  moments  in 
prison  of  a  country  girl,  condemned 
for  the  murder  of  her  infant,  and 
had  accompanied  her  in  the  cart  to 
the  scaffold.  This  tale  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Mary  Ann ; 
and  when,  after  her  first  success 
with  the  shorter  tales,  she  resolved 
to  try  whether  she  could  write  a 
novel,  she  took  this  incident  as  the 
groundwork  of  her  plot :  and  thus 
it  chanced  that  all  the  charming 
lifelike  personages  of  the  tale — all 
the  humorous  and  pathetic  scenes 
which  place  'Adam  Bede'  at  the 
head  of  representations  of  rural 
life — received  their  being  from  a 
source  which  appears  to  us  the 
least  real  or  admirable  part  of  the 
work. 

It  was  only  the  suggestion  of 
Dinah  which  was  derived  from 
the  Methodist  aunt.  That  real 
personage  was  a  little  black -eyed 
woman,  full  of  zeal,  but  destitute 
of  the  grace,  the  restraint  and  re- 
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finement  of  enthusiasm,  the  power 
of  charm,  which  individualise 
Dinah.  Whether  that  highly 
pitched  nature  was  true  to  itself 
in  consenting  to  marry  the  stal- 
wart Adam,  we  will  not  undertake 
to  say.  No  doubt,  the  later  scenes 
are  among  the  best  in  the  book  ; 
no  doubt,  the  reader,  not  being 
himself  a  religious  enthusiast,  ap- 
proves of  this  pretty  devout  woman 
turning  out  to  be  "  not  too  bright 
and  good  for  human  nature's  daily 
food  " — and  a  reader's  content  is  a 
legitimate  aim  in  art :  neverthe- 
less, we  are  not  sure  that  this 
pleasing  end  is  not  gained  by  some 
sacrifice  of  identity  in  the  heroine; 
we  are  not  sure  that  young  Mrs 
Bede  is  exactly  the  same  person  as 
Dinah  Morris,  or  has  not  under- 
gone some  declination  from  that 
spiritual  creature.  However  that 
may  be,  this  consummation  was 
early  decreed  by  the  author. 
Lewes,  after  hearing  the  opening 
of  the  book,  suggested  that  Dinah 
should  marry  Adam.  It  was  an 
obvious  enough  suggestion,  from 
a  plot-making  point  of  view,  and 
was  at  once  accepted ;  so  that 
from  the  third  chapter  the  story 
bent  itself  to  that  comfortable 
catastrophe. 

The  artistic  value  of  George 
Eliot's  religious  experiences  in 
enabling  her  to  create  this  her 
highest  character,  and  many  others 
in  that  and  later  novels,  is  at 
least  as  notable  as  in  the  Clerical 
series.  Without  this  element  no 
p'cture  of  working  life  would  be 
true ;  it  is  in  that  class  to  which 
existence  is  so  earnest,  in  which 
its  evils  are  so  strongly  present, 
and  in  which  reason  is  but  a  weak 
check  on  impulse,  that  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  is  most  power- 
ful and  contagious.  But  it  is  an 
element  very  difficult  to  introduce 
and  to  blend  harmoniously  with 
the  others;  and  the  excellence  of 


the  result  is  in  this  case  propor- 
tionate to  the  power  demanded, 
for  extraordinary  force  is  thus 
given  to  the  pictures  of  artisan 
and  peasant  life.  In  dealing  with 
the  more  worldly  aspect  of  these, 
the  experiences  of  her  early  home 
are  no  less  important.  Her 
father's  daughter,  when  moving 
amidst  the  details  of  the  carpen- 
ter's shop,  of  the  farm,  of  the 
dairy,  was  on  familiar  ground. 
While  keeping  house  for  Robert 
Evans,  she  had  herself  had  butter 
on  her  mind,  and  had  learned  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  farm  pay ; 
she  had  studied  from  the  life  the 
labourers  of  the  field  and  the  cow- 
shed ;  she  had  witnessed  the  amen- 
ities and  appreciated  the  joys  of 
a  harvest-supper.  Bartle  Massey, 
the  schoolmaster,  too  quaint  and 
animated  a  character  not  to  have 
had  some  grains  of  reality,  may 
have  often  looked  in  for  a  gossip 
at  Griff;  and  it  must  have  been 
recollection,  too,  that  supplied  the 
outward  signs  of  a  healthy  old  age 
in  the  elder  Martin  Poyser.  Mrs 
Poyser,  the  next  best  after  Dinah, 
we  take  it,  of  her  characters,  owed 
her  distinctive  wit  mostly  to 
imagination :  the  many  sagacious 
apothegms  of  that  practical  woman 
are  the  golden  coinage  of  her  crea- 
tor's brain. 

It  seems  now  merely  a  matter  of 
course  that  an  immense  extension 
of  reputation  should  have  at  once 
followed  on  the  publication  of 
'  Adam  Bede,'  which  took  place  in 
February  1859.  In  March,  Black- 
wood  wrote  to  tell  her  she  was  "  a 
popular  author  as  well  as  a  great 
author."  Bulwer,  whose  opinion 
she  thought  much  of,  wrote  to 
Blackwood  a  letter  about  the 
book,  which,  as  might  be  expected 
from  him,  was  generously  appreci- 
ative. "  The  success,"  she  says, 
"  has  been  triumphantly  beyond 
anything  I  had  dreamed  of."  The 
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novel  fixed  her  place  in  literature, 
and  fixed  it  so  high  that  it  became 
in  some  respects  a  discouragement 
to  her  self -distrustful  temperament, 
projecting  a  dark  rather  than  a 
luminous  shadow  on  the  future, 
by  rendering  it  so  difficult  to  be 
equal  to  herself  in  a  new  produc- 
tion. But,  very  ambitious  by  na- 
ture, and  full  of  ideas  to  which  she 
was  irresistibly  impelled  to  give 
expression,  she  found,  if  not  confi- 
dence, courage  to  enter  on  a  new 
novel.  We  do  not  learn  by  any 
means  so  much  about  either  the 
motive,  the  framework,  or  the  exe- 
cution of  this  as  of  the  former 
work.  It  is  evident  enough  that 
in  the  recollection  of  the  fraternal 
relations  between  her  and  Isaac 
the  book  originated,  growing  nat- 
urally, as  it  went  on,  out  of  Book 
the  First,  "Boy  and  Girl";  and 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  name  first  bestowed  011 
the  novel  was  '  Sister  Maggie.' 
Comparing  it,  while  in  its  early 
sta^e,  with  '  Adam,'  she  says, — 
"  The  characters  are  on  a  lower 
level  generally,  and  the  environ- 
ment less  romantic."  She  ex- 
presses doubt  and  distrust  from 
time  to  time,  and  describes  herself 
as  "a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
Giant  Despair,  who  growls  in  my 
ear  that  the  '  Mill  on  the  Floss '  is 
detestable."  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
ception of  the  work  brought  her 
full  content.  It  was  recognised  as 
of  the  same  brand  as  '  Adam.'  At 
this  time  there  is  no  reason,  as 
there  was  then,  for  desiring  to 
prove  that  each  succeeding  work  is 
as  ^ood  as  its  predecessors  ;  and  we 
believe  the  author  was  right  about 
"the  lower  level."  The  Tullivers 
are  inferior  to  the  Bedes  in  sim- 
plicity, force,  and  interest;  the 
Gleggs,  Dodsons,  and  Pulletts  are 
ordinary  compared  with  the  tenants 
of  the  Hall  Farm,  and  their  char- 
acteristics are  exaggerated  into 


grotesqueness ;  while  the  tragedy 
of  the  end  handicaps  the  book,  as 
a  disastrous  close  always  does,  un- 
less, as  in  the  '  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,'  the  whole  tone  and  atmo- 
sphere is  so  sombre  that  no  other 
kind  of  conclusion  is  artistically 
possible  —  a  reason  not  present 
here ;  for  Bulwer  pointed  out,  and 
George  Eliot  admitted  as  a  fault, 
that  the  tragedy  is  not  adequately 
prepared — meaning,  doubtless,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  course  of 
the  tale  so  ruinous  of  happiness,  or 
so  unredeemable,  as  to  render  a 
tragic  conclusion  inevitable.  But 
throughout  the  work  the  same 
hand  is  evident  as  that  which 
wrought  '  Adam  Bede ' :  the  style 
is  no  less  careful  and  finished ;  the 
views  of  life  are  no  less  original 
and  uncommon;  and  the  general 
reader,  thus  assured  that  the  guid- 
ance was  as  strong  as  ever,  was 
content  to  follow  whithersoever  it 
might  lead. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  '  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss '  was  written,  she 
made  a  first  visit  to  Italy.  Of  its 
great  cities  none  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  her  as  Florence ;  and 
its  treasuries  of  art,  of  scenery, 
and  of  history,  inspired  her  with 
the  idea  of  writing  an  historical 
romance,  of  which  it  should  be  the 
scene.  The  same  strong  tendency 
which  had  led  her  to  interfuse  in 
former  works  the  evangelical  and 
the  Methodist  spirit,  now  impelled 
her  to  choose  for  the  groundwork 
of  her  subject  the  career  and 
martyrdom  of  Savonarola.  To 
qualify  herself  for  the  task  of  rep- 
resenting the  costume  and  social 
life  of  the  period,  she  saturated  her 
mind  with  Italian  lore,  and  made 
a  second  visit  to  Florence ;  and  in 
'Romola,'  which  appeared  in  the 
'Cornhill  Magazine,'  satisfied  her 
admirers  that  she  had  lost  none  of 
her  strength  in  dealing  with  a  long- 
past  epoch  in  a  foreign  land.  But 
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before  it  began  to  appear,  she  had 
published,  with  Blackwood,  the 
one-volume  novel  of  '  Silas  Marner,' 
a  tale  of  old-fashioned  village  life, 
arising  out  of  her  dim  recollection 
of  having  once  seen  a  weaver  carry- 
ing a  bag  on  his  back.  In  dealing 
with  the  religious  fraternity  in 
Lantern  Yard,  she  was  once  more 
completely  at  home.  The  scenes 
at  Squire  Cass's  Christmas -party, 
and  at  the  village  alehouse,  are  as 
good  as  any  she  has  drawn;  the 
central  incident  of  the  robbery  of 
Marner's  gold,  and  the  substitu- 
tion thereupon  of  a  human  for  a 
sordid  interest  in  his  life,  is  new 
and  striking ;  and  Nancy  Lam- 
meter  is  a  very  pleasant  and  ori- 
ginal heroine.  Short  as  it  is,  it  is 
probably  counted  among  her  best 
pieces  of  work. 

In  her  next  picture  of  English 
life  there  was  an  important  change 
of  plan.  Hitherto,  while  making 
use  of  her  own  observations  and 
experience,  she  had  cast  her  tales 
in  a  time  just  before  her  own  child- 
hood. She  derived  much  of  her 
material  from  what  her  father  told 
her  about  his  early  life.  "The 
time  of  my  father's  youth,"  she 


says,    "  never 
it   came   to 


seemed  prosaic,  for 


my  imagination  first 
through  his  memories,  which  made 
a  wondrous  perspective  to  my 
little  daily  world  of  discovery." 
It  was  by  setting  her  subject  at  a 
certain  distance  that  she  saw  it  at 
the  right  focus.  "  My  mind,"  she 
says  again,  "  works  with  most 
freedom,  and  the  keenest  sense  of 
poetry,  in  my  remotest  past,  and 
there  are  many  strata  to  be  worked 
through  before  I  can  begin  to  use, 
artistically,  any  material  I  can 
gather  in  the  present."  She  now 
thought  the  time  had  come  for 
adventuring  into  a  later  period, 
and  '  Felix  Holt '  is  of  the  time  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  when  the 
world  was  wakening  up,  and  bid- 


ding a  long  farewell  to  leisure  and 
repose.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  earlier  epoch  best  suited  her 
cast  of  thought.  The  mellow  at- 
mosphere that  bathed  her  pictures 
of  bygone  years,  faded,  with  the 
change  of  period,  into  the  light  of 
common  day.  Felix  himself  is  not 
very  distinct ;  Jermyn  is  unpleas- 
ant throughout,  which  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  being  bad — a  fact 
not  sufficiently  accepted  by  novel- 
ists. A  minister  who,  like  Rufus 
Lyon,  habitually  pitches  his  dis- 
course in  the  "  peradventure  "  key, 
becomes  more  than  ever  an  an- 
achronism in  the  later  epoch.  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  we  do  not 
imagine  that  this  novel  is  now 
placed  among  her  best ;  but  it  was 
received  at  the  time  with  no  less 
applause  than  its  predecessors,  and 
its  many  striking  points  found 
eager  appreciation. 

Of  a  very  ambitious  nature — 
ambitious,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
attainment  of  various  excellence 
and  of  the  praise  due  to  it — she 
was  now  impelled  to  an  altogether 
different  enterprise  in  letters. 
Another  novel,  however  successful, 
could  scarcely  add  to  her  fame, 
— but  what  if  she  could  achieve 
a  great  poem !  She  had  sound 
reasons  for  thinking  she  could 
maintain  a  high  pitch  in  poetry. 
Her  prose  had  the  condensity,  the 
felicity,  the  subtle  suggestiveness 
in  epithet  and  phrase,  of  fine  verse. 
Her  works  had  been  filled  with 
thoughts,  imagery,  and  pictures  of 
the  true  poetic  cast.  They  seemed 
to  want  only  the  accomplishment 
of  verse  to  be  converted  from  high 
prose  into  high  poetry.  The  change 
of  vehicle  was  in  itself,  perhaps,  a 
relief  after  so  much  toil,  and  the 
'  Spanish  Gypsy'  was  accomplished. 
It  was  received  favourably  by  the 
large  audience  which  was  accus- 
tomed to  greet  her  :  nevertheless 
it  was  apparent  then,  and  time 
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has  not  modified  the  view,  that 
even  when  such  lofty  qualifications 
as  those  just  enumerated  have  been 
put  in  action,  there  is  still  an  ele- 
ment, not  ascertainable  beforehand, 
which  must  indispensably  form 
part  of  the  reckoning.  That  mys- 
terious element — which  is  as  well 
called  inspiration  as  by  any  other 
name — was  not  found  present  in 
the  work.  It  is  read  with  interest, 
with  pleasure,  with  admiration, 
but  it  is  not  among  the  poems 
which  the  lovers  of  poetry  quote 
and  cherish.  It  will  continue  to 
be  of  interest,  we  imagine,  not 
altogether  as  a  poem,  but  as  an 
exposition  of  a  theory  which  had 
for  her  an  extraordinary  attraction. 
When  writing  'The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,'  she  said,  "  My  stories  grow 
in  me  like  plants."  All  the  best 
stories  in  the  world,  we  imagine, 
have  so  grown.  But  it  was  nat- 
ural, as  time  went  on,  that  the  in- 
cessant engagement  of  her  mind  in 
problems  of  life  should  have  led  to 
the  evolution  of  theories,  and  con- 
sequently, in  her  future  works,  to 
a  new  method  of  construction — 
namely,  that  of  making  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  theory  the  basis  of  the 
work,  and  bending  character  and 
incident  to  fit  the  theory ;  a  change 
which  seems  to  us  to  tell  of  dimin- 
ished vividness  of  conception  and 
dim  nished  power  of  invention. 
In  her  notes  on  the  '  Spanish 
Gypsy,'  first  published  in  these 
volumes,  the  new  process  is  set 
forth  at  large.  She  had  seen  a 
picture  which  inspired  her  with 
an  i  dea  : — 

"]'  came  home  with  this  in  my 
mind,  meaning  to  give  the  motive  a 
clot!,  ing  in  some  suitable  set  of  his- 
torical and  local  conditions.  My 
reflections  brought  me  nothing  that 
would  serve  me  except  that  moment  in 
Spanish  history  when  the  struggle 
with  the  Moors  was  attaining  its 
climax,  and  when  there  was  the  gypsy 


race  present  under  such  conditions  as 
would  enable  me  to  get  my  heroine 
and  the  hereditary  claim  on  her  among 
the  gypsies.  I  required  the  opposition 
of  race  to  give  the  need  for  renounc- 
ing the  expectation  of  marriage.  I 
could  not  use  the  Jews  or  the  Moors, 
because  the  facts  of  their  history  were 
too  conspicuously  opposed  to  the 
working  out  of  my  catastrophe.  Mean- 
while the  subject  had  become  more 
and  more  pregnant  to  me.  I  saw  it 
might  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the 
part  which  is  played  in  the  general 
human  lot  by  hereditary  conditions 
in  the  largest  sense,  and  of  the  fact 
that  what  we  call  duty  is  entirely 
made  up  of  such  conditions  ;  for  even 
in  cases  of  just  antagonism  to  the 
narrow  view  of  hereditary  claims, 
the  whole  background  of  the  partic- 
ular struggle  is  made  up  of  our 
inherited  nature.  Suppose  for  a 
moment  that  our  conduct  at  great 
epochs  was  determined  entirely  by 
reflection,  without  the  immediate  in- 
tervention of  feeling  which  supersedes 
reflection,  our  determination  as  to  the 
right  would  consist  in  an  adjustment 
of  our  individual  needs  to  the  dire 
necessities  of  our  lot,  partly  as  to  our 
natural  constitution,  partly  as  sharers 
of  life  with  our  fellow-beings.  Tra- 
gedy consists  in  the  terrible  difficulty 
of  this  adjustment — 

« The  dire  strife 

Of  poor  Humanity's  afflicted  will, 
Struggling     in     vain     with     ruthless 
destiny. ' 

Looking  at  individual  lots,  I  seemed 
to  see  in  each  the  same  story,  wrought 
out  with  more  or  less  of  tragedy,  and 
I  determined  the  elements  of  my 
drama  under  the  influence  of  these 
ideas.  .  .  . 

"  The  consolatory  elements  in  *  The 
Spanish  Gypsy '  are  derived  from  two 
convictions  or  sentiments  which  so 
conspicuously  pervade  it,  that  they 
may  be  said  to  be  its  very  warp  on 
which  the  whole  action  is  woven. 
These  are, — (1)  The  importance  of 
individual  deeds;  (2)  The  all- suffi- 
ciency of  the  soul's  passions  in  deter- 
mining sympathetic  action. 

"  In  Silva  is  presented  the  claim  of 
fidelity  to  social  pledges  ;  in  Fedalma, 
the  claim  constituted  by  an  hereditary 
lot  less  consciously  shared." 
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The  reader  cannot  fail  to  see 
what  a  difference  there  is  between 
a  scheme  of  this  kind,  and  that 
pursued  in  the  early  novels.  In 
this  later  method  the  story  must 
partake  largely  of  allegory,  and 
will  consequently  infallibly  lose 
value  as  a  picture  of  life.  The 
Spanish  Gypsy  is  a  metaphysical 
and  ethnological  problem  in  action. 
In  all  the  later  novels  the  plan 
is  more  or  less  founded  on  theory. 
The  hero  in  'Felix  Holt,'  Doro- 
thea and  Casaubon  and  Lydgate, 
Deronda  and  Mordecai,  are  so 
many  problems  dramatised,  and 
the  characters  express  themselves 
less,  and  are  described  and  dis- 
cussed more,  even  voluminously. 

Nevertheless  a  common  spirit 
animates  all  her  books,  though  it 
does  not  continue  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  same  form.  At  the  root  of 
George  Eliot's  genius  lay  an  extra- 
ordinarily deep  and  ever-present 
sense  of  the  significance  of  human 
existence.  Her  relations  with  the 
world  in  which  she  found  herself, 
both  with  its  past  and  its  present, 
pressed  so  incessantly  and  so  for- 
cibly on  the  springs  of  interest 
and  curiosity,  that  there  seems 
to  have  been  hardly  a  moment 
when  she  was  not  observing, 
speculating,  or  analysing,  and  re- 
cording the  results.  The  world 
within  and  the  world  without 
never  ceased  to  be,  for  her,  won- 
der-lands. Other  famous  writers, 
notably  Carlyle,  have  made  the 
significance  of  life  their  theme. 
But  by  him  it  was  treated  in  a 
sardonic  spirit,  as  if  mocking  at 
the  pettiness  and  failure  of  most 
of  the  actors  who  have  figured  in 
a  drama  so  momentous.  In  her 
case,  sympathy  with  the  actors 
was  not  less  intense  than  wonder 
at  the  drama.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  there  is  in  life,  not  ob- 
viously vile  or  futile,  which  did 
not  keenly  interest  her,  and  she 


was  thus  led  into  a  range  of  in- 
quiry far  beyond  that  of  the  or- 
dinary learned  woman.  It  appears 
to  us  that  her  interest  in  the  race 
was  deeper  than  in  the  individual ; 
that  she  was  more  strongly  at- 
tracted by  varieties  of  life  in  the 
abstract  than  by  persons — unless, 
indeed,  by  such  as,  embodying  some 
epoch  or  crisis  of  thought  or  of 
action,  conveniently  presented  to 
her  a  problem  in  the  concrete.  Art 
in  all  its  modes  of  representing 
nature  —  philosophy  in  all  its  in- 
vestigations of  the  internal  and 
external  worlds — were  the  famil- 
iar fields  of  her  mental  exercises. 
All  this,  however,  would  merely 
have  made  her  a  marvel  of  infor- 
mation but  for  the  development 
of  the  constructive  faculty — the 
power,  so  suddenly  evinced  that 
it  may  be  said  to  have  surprised 
herself,  of  arranging  her  stores 
and  forming  with  them  mental 
pictures.  Happily  for  the  mani- 
festation of  her  genius,  to  all  this 
was  added  an  extraordinary  apti- 
tude of  expression.  Perhaps  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  her 
literary  faculty  is  her  power 
of  seeing  and  stating  brief  prob- 
lems of  life,  and  so  conveying 
in  a  sentence  the  result  of  a  pro- 
cess of  observation  and  thought. 
In  her  earlier  works  these  were 
eminently  happy,  and  so  plain  in 
their  pithiness  as  to  contribute 
greatly  to  her  popularity.  But 
in  her  later  period  her  style  lost 
much  of  this  lightness;  the  pres- 
entation of  the  idea  (possibly  in 
itself  less  weighty  and  less  clear) 
was  so  laden  with  accumulations 
in  the  effort  after  completeness 
and  fulness,  that  the  mind,  no 
longer  taking  it  in  pleasantly  and 
at  once,  had  to  deal  with  it  like 
a  proposition  of  Euclid.  The 
habit,  too,  of  using  phrases  and 
illustrations  borrowed  from  science 
grew  on  her,  and  did  not  always 
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tend  to  lucidity  :  thus,  in  the  first 
sentence  of  '  Deronda '  we  find  a 
glance  mentioned  as  of  a  "  dynamic 
quality" — an  expression  of  which 
\\  e  (though  not  destitute  of  some 
tincture  of  dynamical  instruction) 
have  failed  to  this  day  to  see  the 
applicability.  It  is  observable, 
too,  that  the  human  interest  of 
hor  tales  diminished,  and  latterly 
those  readers  were  best  pleased 
who  enjoyed  tasting  the  philosophy 
oi  the  author  more  than  follow- 
ing the  story.  But,  like  all  great 
writers,  she  created  her  own  pub- 
lic, and  held  it  in  firm  allegiance 
to  the  end.  We  have  heard  a 
very  experienced  judge  of  litera- 
ture affirm  '  Middlemarch '  to  be 
not  merely  her  greatest,  but  the 
greatest  novel. 

"  No  former  book  of  mine,"  she 
says,  "  has  been  received  with  more 
enthusiasm,  not  even  'Adam  Bede.' 
.  { .  .  People  seem  so  bent  on  giving 
supremacy  to  'Middlemarch'  that 
they  are  sure  not  to  like  any  future 
book  so  well." 

Jews  and  Jewesses,  even  rabbis 
and  professors,  expressed  their  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  for  *  De- 
roada,'  and  we  imagine  that  it  met 
with  Gentile  appreciators  no  less 
ar-lent.  "  The  success  of  the  work 
at  present,"  writes  the  author,  "  is 
gn  >,ater  than  that  of  '  Middlemarch ' 
up  to  the  corresponding  point  of 
publication." 

Ber  intense  absorbing  interest 
in  human  life  was  also  the  basis 
of  the  creed  which,  in  default  of 
otlier,  George  Eliot  adopted.  We 
have  seen  how  she  cast  off  her  early 
and  earnest  belief :  nothing  which 
concerns  her  can  be  more  interest- 
ing to  the  admirers  of  her  works 
than  to  know  what  substitute  she 
found  for  it,  for  her  new  opinions 
imlme  all  her  writings,  and  form  a 
necessary  key  to  them.  We  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  give  some 
account  of  them. 

VOL.  CXXXVII. NO.  DCCCXXXII. 


It  does  not  appear  that  phil- 
osophy had  any  share  in  inspir- 
ing the  doubts  which  led  her  to 
abandon  her  former  persuasions ; 
but  she  must  have  acquired,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  fresh  grounds 
for  confidence  in  her  new  opinions 
from  the  friends  with  whom  she 
was  most  intimately  associated  in 
London,  and  who  had  arrived  at 
their  conclusions  from  a  direction 
entirely  different.  Their  conclu  sions 
required  them  to  accept  nothing  as 
fit  to  form  part  of  a  system,  either 
of  philosophy  or  religion,  which  is 
not  based  on  fact  and  capable  of 
being  made  apparent  to  the  reason. 
They  asserted,  not  that  all  else  was 
non-existent,  but  that  it  was  un- 
knowable, and  outside  the  region 
of  inquiry  or  theory.  Consequently 
they  practically  assumed  this  world 
as  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
human  existence.  In  its  condi- 
tions, as  interpreted  by  science, 
they  found  the  beginnings,  and 
traced  the  development,  of  man  as 
we  see  him,  and  declined  to  consider 
any  possibilities  before  or  after  as 
other  than  unscientific  fancies.  For 
them  spirit,  with  its  light  of  con- 
science, are  evolutions,  produced 
in  immeasurably  long  process  by 
the  conditions  of  the  material 
world,  and  the  action  and  reaction 
on  each  other  of  the  minds  of  its 
inhabitants.  They  find  obvious  the 
inference  that  the  spirit  thus  earth- 
born  will  of  necessity  share  the 
dissolution  of  the  body — dust  it 
is,  and  unto  dust  shall  it  return. 
Without  denying  the  existence  of 
an  unknown  cause,  they  do  deny 
that  the  conception  of  it  can  be  a 
proper  basis  of  a  practical  religion. 
For  them  a  deity  has,  in  all  ages, 
and  with  all  peoples,  been  an  in- 
vention of  man's  mind,  stimulated 
by  man's  hopes  and  fears — as  the 
Brocken  Spectre  is  the  immense- 
ly exaggerated  shadow,  cast  on  a 
cloud,  of  the  spectator's  own  figure, 
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Thus,  after  rejecting  the  familiar 
belief  that  God  created  man,  these 
philosophers  are  conducted  to  the 
very  opposite  conclusion  that  man 
created  God.  In  the  presence  of 
this  faith,  not  only  revelation  and 
miracle,  but  a  great  number  of 
beliefs  which  were  universal,  and 
existed  apart  from  the  religious 
systems  of  which  they  formed  the 
basis,  are  swept  away, — the  belief 
in  a  personal  deity  to  whom  man 
is  responsible,  that  the  conscience 
is  a  spark  of  divinity,  that  a 
future  life  will  repair  the  inequal- 
ities of  this,  and  that  the  soul's 
portion  in  it  will  be  in  accordance 
with  its  deserts  while  on  earth. 
In  these  negations  some  of  these 
freethinkers  rested,  pushing  their 
inquiries  in  science  only.  But  to 
others  there  appeared  much  risk 
in  depriving  the  human  race,  even 
as  it  is  known  to  philosophers,  of 
all  those  powerfully  inspiring  and 
powerfully  controlling  influences 
which  religion  has  supplied ;  they 
perceived  also  that  any  system 
dealing  with  humanity  must  admit 
a  tendency  to  religious  belief  as  an 
element  in  the  constitution  of  man. 
In  the  writings  of  Comte  these 
speculators  found  what  they  want- 
ed. Closely  associated  with  his 
views  in  science  and  polity  was 
set  forth  the  doctrine  of  a  "  reli- 
gion of  humanity,"  the  whole  form- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  Positive 
philosophy.  When  this  life  is  all, 
its  value  is  increased  infinitely.  As 
all  qualities  ascribed  to  unseen 
powers  worshipped  by  man  have 
been  emanations  from  humanity  it- 
self, so  humanity  itself  is  a  fit  object 
of  worship.  By  fostering  all  that  is 
best  in  it,  by  steadily  inculcating 
that  the  elevation  of  the  race  is 
a  duty  to  which  every  individual 
may  be  trained,  a  millennium  is  to 
be  finally  reached  in  which  this 
world  is  to  be  the  scene  of  light 
and  harmony.  For  Comte's  writ- 


ings George  Eliot  had  deep  admira- 
tion and  sympathy,  and  warmly 
acknowledged  her  great  debt  to 
him.  Without  being  a  declared 
adherent  of  his  philosophy  or 
religion,  she  explicitly  avows  her 
gratitude  for  the  illumination  he 
had  contributed  to  her  life.  Dr 
Congreve,  the  chief  evangelist  of 
the  religion  of  humanity  in  this 
country,  was  her  intimate  friend, 
and  his  wife  her  constant  corre- 
spondent. Dr  Congreve  described 
the  'Spanish  Gypsy'  as  a  "mass 
of  Positivism."  With  this  preamble, 
we  will  present  to  the  reader  (who 
must  not  expect  anything  very 
explicit)  some  passages  from  her 
letters  and  works  which  seem  to 
have  most  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject :— 

"  My  books  have  for  their  main 
bearing  a  conclusion  without  which  I 
could  not  have  cared  to  write  any  re- 
presentation of  human  life — namely, 
that  the  fellowship  between  man  and 
man  which  has  been  the  principle  of 
development,  social  and  moral,  is  not 
dependent  on  conceptions  of  what  is 
not  man  ;  and  that  the  idea  of  God, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  a  high  spiritual 
influence,  is  the  idea  of  a  goodness 
entirely  human  (i.e.,  an  exaltation  of 
the  human)." 

"  Love,  pity,  constituting  sympathy, 
and  generous  joy  with  regard  to  the 
lot  of  our  fellow-men  comes  in — has 
been  growing  since  the  beginning — 
enormously  enhanced  by  wider  vision 
of  results — by  an  imagination  actively 
interested  in  the  lot  of  mankind  gen- 
erally ;  and  these  feelings  become 
piety — i.e.,  loving,  willing  submission, 
and  heroic  Promethean  effort,  towards 
high  possibilities,  which  may  result 
from  our  individual  life. 

"  There  is  really  no  moral '  sanction ' 
but  this  inward  impulse.  The  will  of 
God  is  the  same  thing  as  the  will  of 
other  men,  compelling  us  to  work  and 
avoid  what  they  have  seen  to  be  harm- 
ful to  social  existence.  Disjoined  from 
any  perceived  good,  the  divine  will  is 
simply  so  much  as  we  have  ascer- 
tained of  the  facts  of  existence  which 
compel  obedience  at  our  peril.  Any 
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other  notion  comes  from  the  supposi- 
tion of  arbitrary  revelation." 

This  is  the  motto  to  one  of  her 
short  tales  : — 

"Give  me  no  light,  great  heaven,  but 

such  as  turns 

To  energy  of  human  fellowship  ; 
No  powers  save  the  growing  heritage 
That  makes  completer  manhood." 

"The  progress  of  the  world  can 
certainly  never  come  at  all  save  by 
the  modified  action  of  the  individual 
beings  who  compose  the  world,  and 
that  we  can  say  to  ourselves  with 
effect,  '  There  is  an  order  of  con- 
siderations which  I  will  keep  myself 
continually  in  mind  of,  so  that  they 
may  continually  be  the  prompters  of 
certain  feelings  and  actions,'  seems  to 
me  as  undeniable  as  that  we  can  re- 
solve to  study  the  Semitic  languages 
and  apply  to  an  oriental  scholar  to 
give  us  daily  lessons." 

"In  her  general  attitude  towards 
life,"  says  her  biographer,  "  George 
Eliot  was  neither  optimist  nor  pessi- 
mist. She  held  to  the  middle  term 
which  she  invented  for  herself  of 
'  meliorist.'  She  was  cheered  by  the 
hope  and  by  the  belief  in  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  mass  ;  for  in  her 
view  each  individual  must  find  the 
better  part  of  happiness  in  helping 
mother." 

"Will  you  believe,"  she  writes,  "that 
.in  accomplished  man  some  years  ago 
said  to  me,  that  he  saw  no  place  for 
"he exercise  of  resignation,  when  there 
was  no  personal  divine  will  contem- 
plated as  ordaining  sorrow  or  pri- 
vation ?  He  is  not  yet  aware  that  he 
is  getting  old,  and  needing  that  un- 
(mbittered  compliance  of  soul  with 
the  inevitable,  which  seems  to  me  a 
full  enough  meaning  for  the  word 
'  resignation.' " 

"I  fear,"  she  writes  to  Mrs  Bray, 
'•  the  fatal  fact  about  your  story  is  the 
absence  of  God  and  hell.  'My  dear 
inadam,  you  have  not  presented  mo- 
tives to  the  children!'  It  is  really 
hideous  to  find  that  those  who  sit  in 
the  scribes'  seats  have  got  no  further 
tlian  the  appeal  to  selfishness,  which 
tliey  call  God." 

She   is   fond    of   affirming   that 


high  effort,  though  it  fail,  is  not 
failure  : — 

"  My  impression  of  the  good  there 
is  in  all  unselfish  efforts  is  continually 
strengthened.  Doubtless  many  a  ship 
is  drowned  on  expeditions  of  discovery 
or  rescue,  and  precious  freights  lie 
buried.  But  there  was  the  good  of 
manning  and  furnishing  the  ship  with 
a  great  purpose  before  it  set  out." 

On  the  death  of  Mazzini  she 
writes  : — 

"  Such  a  man  leaves  behind  him  a 
wider  good  than  the  loss  of  his  per- 
sonal presence  can  take  away. 

"  '  The  greatest  gift  the  hero  leaves  his 

race, 
Is  to  have  been  a  hero. ' 

"  I  must  be  excused  for  quoting  my 
own  words,  because  they  are  my 
credo" 

Of  her  life  with  Lewes  she 
writes  : — 

"  Our  unspeakable  joy  in  each  other 
has  no  other  alloy  than  the  sense  that 
it  must  one  day  end  in  parting." 

"The  approach  of  parting  is  the 
bitterness  of  age." 

"The  realm  of  silence  is  large 
enough  beyond  the  grave.  This  is 
the  world  of  light  and  speech." 

"  I  desire,"  she  writes  in  her  jour- 
nal, "  no  added  blessing  for  the  com- 
ing year  but  this,  —  that  I  may  do 
some  good  lasting  work,  and  make 
both  my  outward  and  inward  habits 
less  imperfect — that  is,  more  directly 
tending  to  the  best  uses  of  life." 

To  a  friend  she  writes  : — 

"  For  nearly  a  year  death  seems  to 
me  my  most  intimate  daily  companion. 
I  mingle  the  thought  of  it  with  every 
other,  not  sadly,  but  as  one  mingles 
the  thought  of  some  one  who  is  near- 
est in  love  and  duty  with  all  one's 
motives.  I  try  to  delight  in  the  sun- 
shine that  will  be  when  I  shall  never 
see  it  any  more.  And  I  think  it  is 
possible  for  this  sort  of  impersonal 
life  to  attain  great  intensity, — possible 
for  us  to  gain  much  more  indepen- 
dence, than  is  usually  believed,  of  the 
small  bundle  of  facts  that  make  our 
own  personality." 
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This  last  sentiment  has  been  ex- 
panded in  the  best  known  of  her 
verses,  which  have  been  adopted, 
we  believe,  as  a  Positivist  hymn, 
because  they  express  so  well  the 
belief  of  the  sect  in  all  that  man 
can  call  his  future.  They  have 
been  too  often  quoted  to  be  intro- 
duced here.  They  admit  of  the 
construction  that  the  dead  are  im- 
mortal only  in  the  sense  that  their 
good  deeds  and  example  have  en- 
tered into  many  lives,  inspiring 
fresh  endeavours  for  the  exaltation 
of  humanity,  and  that  thus  they 
may  be  said  to  have  a  continued 
life  on  earth.  "  So  to  live  is 
heaven;"  "This  is  life  to  come" 
— are  the  conclusions  announced 
in  the  hymn.  Her  poems  are  more 
explicit  on  the  subject  of  her  re- 
ligious philosophy,  and  convey  it  in 
a  clearer  and  more  compact  fashion, 
than  her  prose  writings.  We  have 
seen  the  '  Spanish  Gypsy '  recog- 
nised as  a  mass  of  Positivism ;  the 
'  Legend  of  Jubal '  is  no  less  so, 
being  entirely  founded  on,  and 
illustrative  of,  the  doctrine  that 
man's  future  life  is  in  his  works. 
"  Stradivarius  "  repeats  the  theme ; 
and  "A  Minor  Prophet,"  the 
dream  of  the  scientific  man,  of  the 
material  world  of  the  future  as 
modified  by  science,  is  only  the 
foil  to  her  own  dream  of  the  moral 
world  of  the  future  as  modified  by 
the  religion  of  humanity. 

All  this,  vague  enough  as  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  is  in  unison,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  with  the  principles  of 
Positivism.  We  do  not  know  that 
anything  of  importance  will  at  any 
time  be  added  to  the  foregoing  evi- 
dence of  what  George  Eliot  had 
adopted  as  her  creed.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  religion  thus  con- 
stituted is  only  the  projected 
image  of  her  own  spirit.  Her  in- 
tense enjoyment  of  life,  her  curi- 
osity and  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  race,  her  natural  good- 


ness, her  freedom  from  common 
temptations,  rendered  easy  for  her 
the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  that 
we  should  shape  our  lives  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity  at  large.  She 
would  have  done  this — at  any  rate 
she  would  have  done  as  she  did — 
without  consciously  holding  any 
such  creed.  She  would  have  talked 
Positivism  as  Monsieur  Jourdain 
talked  prose.  Had  she  never  heard 
of  Comte  or  Dr  Congreve,  she  would 
have  been  a  disciple  of  the  religion 
of  humanity.  Its  shaping  effect  was 
not  on  her  nature,  but  011  her  works. 
When  it  had  assumed  for  her  an 
organised  and  external  form,  she 
became  its  apostle.  In  place  of 
representing  life  as  she  observed 
it,  she  represented  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  religion  of  humanity. 
In  place  of  depicting  people  as  she 
found  them,  she  depicted  them  as 
shaped  or  controlled  by  a  theoreti- 
cal influence.  Whether  we  think 
this  an  advantage  may  be  gathered 
from  preceding  passages  in  this 
paper. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  George 
Eliot  is  in  unison  with  the  Posi- 
tivists  up  to  a  certain  point  only. 
While  they  have,  for  the  mani- 
festation of  their  religion,  a  sort 
of  liturgy  and  a  church,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  she  ever  con- 
sidered humanity  to  be  a  proper 
object  of  worship.  With  this 
exception,  they  would  probably 
consider  her  creed  to  be  in  accord 
with  theirs.  It  may,  as  in  her 
case,  and  doubtless  in  many  others, 
be  a  possible  rule  of  life  for  indi- 
vidual natures.  But  it  must  also 
be  judged  as  a  means  for  its  pro- 
fessed end,  of  effecting,  through 
general  acceptance,  the  exaltation 
of  humanity.  For  this  it  de- 
mands that  every  member  shall, 
in  the  way  for  which  his  abili- 
ties best  suit  him,  labour  for 
the  good  of  the  race,  sinking  his 
own  private  interests  in  those 
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of  humanity.  For  reward,  he 
must  derive  what  satisfaction  he 
can  from  the  sense  that  his  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  not  been 
unavailing.  So  pure  and  disin- 
terested is  this  faith,  so  sublimated 
from  all  motives  other  than  the 
highest,  that,  judged  by  it,  the 
desire  to  do  right  from  the  hope 
of  attaining  heaven  or  avoiding 
hell  is  mere  selfishness.  Such  a 
religion  is  evidently  suited  only 
to  saints  and  Positivists.  It  ap- 
peals to  nothing  which  actuates 
the  multitude.  It  demands  a 
sacrifice  of  self  which  only  a  few 
recorded  characters  have  been 
found  capable  of.  It  requires  us 
to  put  all  we  possess  into  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  nobody 
knows  whom.  It  wants  the  power- 
ful element  of  hope,  for  its  pro- 
mises are  limited  to  the  hazy  ex- 
pectation of  an  indefinitely  distant 
possibility,  less  than  the  shadow  of 
a  shade.  George  Eliot,  with  a 
view  to  adapting  the  doctrine  to 
common  use,  would  confine  the 
endeavours  of  ordinary  natures  to 
the  task  of  furthering  the  happi- 
ness and  advantage  of  those  im- 
mediately around  them.  But  we 
think  the  youth  of  this  country 
have  long  been  familiar  with  so 
much  Positivism  as  that,  in  the 
Church  Catechism.  In  common 
with  the  Positivists  she  had,  we 
learn,  "great  hope  for  the  future 
in  the  improvement  of  human 
nature  by  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  affections  and  the 
sympathetic  emotions,"  —  though 
\vhat  she  found  in  the  past  to  give 
reason  for  such  expectation,  we  do 
not  learn.  The  high  and  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  humanity  on 
\vhich  the  religion  is  based  can 
only  be  a  rule  of  life  to  a  few  who, 
in  its  absence,  would  have  con- 
formed to  its  precepts.  As  a 
means  for  effecting  the  ambitious 
design  of  influencing  and  modify- 


ing the  race,  its  demands  on  hu- 
man nature  are  impossible  to  be 
satisfied,  its  allurements  cold  and 
dim  :  it  might  have  been  conceived 
in  the  moon,  and  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  moon ;  it  is  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of. 

Now  that  this  famous  woman 
has  quitted  the  scene,  the  world 
would  gladly  know  somewhat  of 
her  life  as  apart  from  her  works. 
These  three  volumes  contain  her 
biography,  chiefly  as  recorded  by 
herself  in  journals  and  letters  to 
intimate  friends,  the  links  being 
supplied  sparingly  and  judiciously 
by  Mr  Cross,  whose  one  thought 
in  the  matter  has  evidently  been 
how  best  to  let  her  speak  for  her- 
self. "In  authorship,"  she  says, 
"  I  hold  carelessness  to  be  a  mortal 
sin;"  and  this  rule  she  extended  no 
less  stringently  to  her  correspon- 
dence. The  plan  on  which  the  let- 
ters and  journals  have  been  sifted, 
and  formed  into  what  closely  re- 
sembles an  autobiography,  is  novel, 
and  says  much  for  the  original- 
ity and  skill  of  the  biographer. 
In  these  records  the  reader  will 
follow  her  steps  in  life  from  child- 
hood, will  learn,  what  were  the 
influences  that  moulded  her  char- 
acter, the  history  of  her  literary 
career  and  of  her  domestic  life, 
the  impressions  derived  from  for- 
eign travel,  what  she  thought  of 
eminent  contemporaries,  and  what 
manner  of  people  were  her  chosen 
friends.  He  will  enjoy,  for  the 
most  part,  the  immense  advantage 
of  finding  all  these  interesting 
matters  chronicled  by  herself ;  and 
such  additions  as  Mr  Cross  has 
made,  while  indispensable  to  com- 
pleteness, are  as  valuable  as  they 
are  unobtrusive.  The  many  de- 
voted students  of  her  works  will 
receive  a  new  pleasure  in  read- 
ing them  again  along  with  the 
present  biography,  which  sheds  on 
them  quite  an  illumination,  and 
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will,  we  should  think,  be  regarded 
as  their  indispensable  companion 
on  the  book-shelf. 

Her  later  life  was  in  one  re- 
spect very  singular.  Lewes's  care 
for  her  was  so  alert  and  pro- 
spective, that  she  may  be  said  to 
have  dwelt  like  some  princess  in 
a  fairy  tale,  guarded  by  spells 
against  annoyance.  He  conducted 
all  business,  even  answered  all 
letters  for  her  to  other  than  her 
intimate  friends.  He  sifted  the 
reviews  of  her  works,  that  she 
might  be  hurt  by  no  censure ;  he 
even  warned  correspondents  against 
using  too  much  freedom  in  criti- 
cism. His  habits  made  him  her 
constant  companion — no  small  fret 
could  elude  his  vigilance,  and  his 
chief  happiness  lay  in  ministering 
to  her  comfort.  The  modest  man- 
sion in  St  John's  Wood  was  as 
quiet  and  secluded  as  if  it  stood  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  village.  Here 
her  hours  of  work  and  study  were 
absolutely  sacred.  On  Sunday 
afternoons  she  was  at  home  to 
visitors,  and  there  were  few  of 
her  eminent  contemporaries  who 
did  not  at  one  time  or  other  come 
to  offer  her  genuine  homage.  While 
enjoying  the  best  of  social  inter- 
course at  will,  she  held  herself  free 
from  its  exactions,  the  labours  in 
which  the  public  were  so  deeply 
interested  forming  ample  ground 
for  the  exemption.  When  in  need 
of  fresher  air,  she  and  Lewes  re- 
paired to  their  country  house, 
situated  in  a  part  of  Surrey 
chosen  for  its  agreeable  qualities, 
and  where  many  valued  friends 
lived  within  a  drive.  Tennyson 
was  one  of  these,  and  any  records 
that  may  have  been  preserved  of 
their  meetings  and  their  "wit- 
combats"  will  seem  gold-lettered 
to  posterity  as  it  looks  back  on  the 
Yictorian  age.  Such  a  life  is  evi- 


dently what  many  sigh  for  but  few 
attain.  Indeed,  had  she  been  less 
sensitive,  and  her  health  less  frail 
in  later  life,  we  should  say  she  was 
altogether  too  sedulously  sheltered 
from  care.  This  was  not  the  kind 
of  life  in  which  she  received  and 
stored  up  her  early  and  fresh  im- 
pressions. The  artist  who  would 
describe  his  own  time  must  keep 
touch  with  it,  must  receive  its  form 
and  pressure,  not  in  the  study,  but 
by  actual  contact  with  his  fellows, 
by  mingling  in  their  affairs,  by 
being  penetrated  with  their  hopes 
and  fears,  by  knowing  disappoint- 
ment as  well  as  success,  by  facing 
the  difficulties  no  less  than  by  en- 
joying the  pleasures  of  life.  But 
it  is  possible  that,  in  the  actual 
circumstances,  devotion  and  en- 
couragement, ease  and  leisure,  were 
the  necessary  conditions  for  do- 
ing her  work  after  the  flush  and 
buoyancy  of  youth  were  past. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  she  was  surrounded  in  a  re- 
markable degree  by  all  that  can 
lend  warmth  and  sunshine  to  the 
advance  of  life.  The  most  anxi- 
ous affection  did  not  cease  for  long 
to  surround  her  when  she  lost 
Lewes.  Her  marriage  to  the  pres- 
ent biographer  gave  the  most  com- 
plete and  secure  promise  of  a  serene 
evening.  He  had  long  been  an 
intimate  and  dear  friend,  and,  on 
the  death  of  Lewes,  had  been 
prompt  to  afford  such  active  sym- 
pathy as  only  a  very  uncommon 
devotion  could  inspire.  Her  cor- 
respondence after  her  marriage 
testifies  how  unceasing  was  his 
care  for  her,  how  acute  and  grate- 
ful her  sense  of  it.  But  the  union 
was  of  very  short  duration ;  she 
died  within  the  twelvemonth,  leav- 
ing only  the  consolation  that  her 
sixty-one  years  had  been  bright 
and  happy  to  the  close. 
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THE    NILE    EXPEDITION: 


FROM    GEMAI    TO    KORTI    IN    A   WHALER. 


"PuT  your  helm  down,"  cried 
the  quasi  nautical  military  captain, 
— "  hard  down."  Obedient  Atkins, 
with  becoming  promptitude,  un- 
shipped the  tiller  j  and  flinging  it 
in  the  bottom  of  his  boat,  awaited 
orders. 

The  incident  may  briefly  convey 
to  the  reader  the  average  amount 
of  boat-lore  with  which  the  leading 
companies  of  Lord  Wolseley's  first 
whaler-em  barked  battalion  touched 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  at  Gemai, 
and  may  be  an  excuse  for  offering 
the  following  details  of  the  river- 
march  from  thence  to  Korti. 

When  the  boat  is  the  practical 
unit,  and  one  boat  as  like  another 
as  the  number  of  firms  employed 
could  make  them,  it  will  perhaps 
suffice  to  describe  the  heroine  of 
the  present  chronicle,  and  let  No. 
44  stand  for  one  and  all.  Of  the 
ordinary  whaler  shape  —  pointed 
stom  and  stern,  carrying  two 
masts  and  rather  inadequate  lug- 
sails — No.  44  has  a  length  of  32 
feot  3J  inches,  a  beam  of  6  feet 
11  \  inches,  and  a  draught  of  2J 
feefjj 

On  starting  from  Gemai  the  boat 
was  equipped  in  accordance  writh 
tho  subjoined  list,1  showing  her  to 
be  well  found  :  but  the  oars  were 
ill  balanced,  and  too  long  for  the 
double  -  banked  rowing  to  which, 
wlien  the  stores  were  taken  in,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  resort ;  the 
rudder  was  too  small  and  too  weak 
(it  split  in  my  hands  at  Semneh) ; 
and  the  stem,  too  fine  for  the 
strain  imposed  upon  it  in  hauling 
through  the  cataracts,  gaped  omin- 
ously in  the  rush  at  Ambigol.  The 
keel  might  well  have  been  dis- 


pensed with,  and  a  flat  double- 
bottom  substituted,  the  boat  being 
frequently  held  among  the  rocks 
by  the  keel  alone. 

According  to  the  strength  of 
companies,  the  boats'  crews  varied 
in  number,  running  nine  to  eleven 
(in  no  case  exceeding  twelve)  men 
per  boat — this  including  the  Can- 
adian voyageurs,  of  whom  one  (in 
the  case  of  the  captain,  two)  was 
told  off  to  each  as  far  as  Dal :  south 
of  Dal,  and  to  Aboo  Fatmeh,  one 
voyageur  was  considered  sufficient 
for  a  company,  and  had  his  place 
assigned  him  in  the  leading  boat ; 
while  for  the  remaining  distance, 
the  boats  proceeded  in  charge  of 
troop-crews  alone. 

Up  a  falling  Nile,  the  progress  of 
light  and  of  laden  boats  affords  no 
parallel ;  yet  the  difference  between 
the  time  taken  by  Colonel  Alleyne 
in  his  trip  to  Dal  with  boats 
manned  by  voyageurs,  and  that 
taken  by  our  boats  troop-manned, 
is  so  marked  as  to  invite  notice. 

The  Nile  perpetually  changes ; 
the  channel  useful  to-day  may  to- 
morrow be  useless  :  there  is  no 
light  in  the  water.  To  this,  as 
much  as  to  their  greater  weight 
and  less  practised  handling,  is  due 
the  apparently  disproportionate  dif- 
ference in  the  time  taken  by  the 
experimental  party  and  by  the 
troops  who  followed  them.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  also,  that  the 
course  of  these  boats  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  guess-work:  a 
whole  company  occasionally  follow- 
ing its  leader  on  the  wrong  road, 
has  lost  five  or  six  hours.  One 
reliable  native  guide  per  company 
would  have  been  invaluable. 


1  See  post,  pp.  183,  184. 
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5th  Nov.  1884.— 9.45  A.M.  Half 
battalion  sailed  from  Gemai ;  four 
companies  in  order  of  the  alpha- 
bet. Thirty-one  boats,  all  told, 
rationed  for  the  day.  One  hundred 
days'  stores  to  be  shipped  at  Sarras. 

A  fair  fallacious  wind  and  flying 
start :  some  very  pretty,  some  very 
clumsy  sailing,  resolving  itself  here 
into  a  race,  there  into  a  collision : 
boats  must  learn  to  keep  their 
distance.  Channel  unimpeded  ; 
reached  Sarras,  seventeen  miles, 
by  4  P.M.  Men  very  much  pleased 
with  themselves.  Work  of  taking 
in  stores  at  once  commenced. 

6th  Nov. — Shipment  of  stores 
continued.  Capacity  of  our  30- 
feet  boats  taxed,  and  the  intended 
hundred  days'  reduced  to  eighty 
days'  ration  per  man  :  these  stores 
not  to  be  touched  till  after  Dongola 
is  reached,  the  Commissariat  being 
prepared  to  supply  at  various  in- 
termediate points.  At  Sarras  eight 
days'  ration  per  man  drawn  from 
this  source.  Boats  look  very  low 
in  the  water  :  sailed  4  P.M.,  and 
with  a  fair  slant  of  wind,  made 
three  miles  up-stream  before  dark. 

7th  Nov. — Quitted  our  moorings 
7  A.M.,  in  the  original  order,  but 
with  expedient  intervals  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  between  companies. 
A  hard  day;  by  sundown  five  miles 
accomplished.  Struck  my  first  rock 
while  tracking  to-day,  and  in  heav- 
ing boat  off  got  left  there  for  an 
hour  solus.  Men's  ardour  a  little 
damped.  At  sundown,  No.  44, 
and  two  boats  of  another  company, 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  and 
at  foot  of  Semneh  cataract.  Made 
crew  comfortable  under  the  boat- 
tent,  and  slept. 

8th  Nov. — All  day  in  Senmeh 
cataract.  Strong  rush  of  water 
throughout ;  but  the  upper  gate 
offers  the  only  serious  obstacle. 


Here  boats  unloaded  for  portage  of 
stores,  and  navigation  conducted 
by  the  naval  people  and  by  natives, 
who  brought  each  boat  through 
with  speed  and  skill.  Not  caring 
to  pitch  tents,  men  slept  on  the 
ground  by  their  loads. 

9th  Nov. — Half  battalion  sepa- 
rated. The  two  leading  companies 
got  off  last  evening,  remainder  fol- 
lowing this  morning.  Double  com- 
panies the  best  working  unit;  can 
keep  within  hail,  and  be  of  mutual 
assistance.  Made  eight  miles  this 
day.  Encamped  east  bank  at  sun- 
down ;  company  separated  again. 
A  good  deal  of  rough  tracking. 

10th  Nov. — Reached  the  foot  of 
Ambigol  cataract  at  sundown,  and 
camped  in  hearing  of  its  rushing 
water — a  low  perpetual  roar,  but 
the  noise  has  been  overrated  by 
travellers.  My  absent  boats  of  last 
night  did  not  arrive  till  9.30  A.M. 
this  day,  which  has  been  a  fairly 
prosperous  one,  the  men  rowing 
better  together,  and  accomplishing 
some  fine  bits  of  tracking :  pulled 
off  their  legs  in  one  place,  but  all 
held  on  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
two  occupants  of  the  boat.  At  4 
P.M.  reached  this  desolate  spot,  and 
halted  for  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany :  little  or  no  vegetation  even 
at  river-bank,  but  black  iron  rocks 
and  sand.  Navigation  intricate, 
and  want  of  a  chart  much  felt. 
Only  three  of  my  seven  boats 
reached  the  rendezvous. 

1 2th  Nov. — Ambigol  is  four  miles 
behind  us.  One  of  my  non-com- 
missioned officers  narrowly  escaped 
drowning;  fell  overboard  in  mid- 
stream, but  was  caught  by  the 
man  at  stroke, — accident  occurred 
poling.  At  nightfall  yesterday 
had  only  cleared  the  lower  gate, 
and  that  with  holes  in  my  own 
and  another  boat;  both  were  re- 
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paired  this  morning.  Resumed 
march  7  A.M.,  and  made  good  pro- 
gress towards  the  upper  gate ; 
tracking  difficult,  but  the  two 
companies  worked  well  together, 
and  all  were  through  by  night- 
fall, though  not  without  some 
ugly  bumps.  Drew  six  days'  ra- 
tions from  the  Commissariat  depot 
here. 

13th  Nov. — Morning  spent  in 
severe  tracking,  but  about  1  P.M. 
came  upon  a  good  reach,  and  did 
an  hour's  sailing,  enabling  the  men 
to  eat  their  mid-day  biscuit  in  the 
hoats.  Sighted  the  island  of  Mak- 
anassa,  and  tracked  again.  No. 
46  knocked  a  hole  in  her  bottom, 
— an  unlucky  boat.  To-morrow 
should  see  us  at  Tangour. 

Uth  Nov.  —  With  a  fine  fair 
breeze  ran  the  remaining  distance 
to  Tangour  in  the  forenoon,  and 
cume  up  with  the  two  leading 
companies  of  the  half  battalion. 
Must  wait  till  they  are  out  of  the 
way.  During  this  halt,  I  walked 
to  the  remains  of  the  steamer 
Ghizeh,  the  larger  of  two  which 
the  naval  people  took  up-stream; 
found  her  in  a  bay  of  the  east 
bdixk,  lying  on  her  starboard  side 
at  the  foot  of  the  black  rocks — a 
total  wreck. 

16^  Nov.  —  Head  of  Tangour 
cataract,  and  well  over  a  nasty 
piece  of  water.  The  stream  here 
runs  furiously  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  but  the  haul  is  straight  : 
mon  distributed  along  its  length, 
passed  the  boats  up — only  lightened 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  accoutre- 
m<nts — in  rapid  succession.  One 
boat  capsized  through  a  slack  rope, 
but  lost  little  :  her  two  occupants, 
Canadians,  scrambled  with  much 
dexterity  on  to  the  keel.  Another 
boat,  promptly  manned,  put  off 
an<l  succeeded  in  bringing -to  the 
fir^t  in  a  backwater,  righting  and 
ret  urning  with  her  to  her  station ; 
but,  it  was  then  too  late  for  further 
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operations,  and  the  work  was  only 
to-day  completed. 

18th  Nov. — A  bad  start  yester- 
day morning :  little  or  no  wind ; 
progress  slow  and  laborious,  with 
frequent  bits  of  hard  tracking.  At 
starting  rumour  reached  us  of  the 
death  of  General  Gordon,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  men  was  apparent 
and  immediate. 

Camped  as  usual  at  sundown. 
A  few  natives  came  up  with  dates 
for  sale  and  goats'  milk,  but  the 
country  here  evidently  produces 
little  of  any  kind.  Difficult  to 
estimate  distance  traversed. 

Off  this  morning  with  a  light 
wind.  One  of  my  Canadians  sick, 
henceforward  a  passenger.  Stuck 
at  a  rapid  with  four  other  boats, 
and  encamped  at  sundown.  Coun- 
try fierce,  desolate,  and  bare.  Many 
of  the  men  suffer  from  sores  on  the 
hands,  which  the  flies  and  sand 
aggravate. 

19th  Nov. — Camp  Kalut,  south 
of  Akasheh  rapid,  which  we  reached 
at  noon  this  day.  Channel  narrow, 
and  rush  of  water  strong  ;  all  but 
one  boat  through  uninjured.  Took 
in  three  days'  rations  from  the 
Commissariat  depot,  and  proceeded 
over  a  fine  reach  of  smooth  water, 
terminating  in  an  abrupt  bend  to 
the  southward,  when  the  shores 
assume  their  present  stern  and  bold 
aspect.  Our  tents  are  in  a  palm- 
grove,  and  the  boats  in  a  snug 
backwater  below. 

20th  Nov. — Off  at  sunrise  with 
sail  and  oar.  Long  fine  reaches, 
banks  strong  and  precipitous.  At 
11  A.M.  came  up  with  the  preced- 
ing company  entering  the  Dal 
cataract— the  Devil's  own.  The 
two  companies  now  worked  to- 
gether, and  by  dusk  had  made  fair 
progress  up  the  east  bank ;  the 
western  channel  found  impassable 
at  this  season. 

2lst  Nov. — Fell  in  at  7  A.M.,  and 
during  the  day  successfully  passed 
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the  two  worst  rushes  in  the  cataract. 
While  being  hauled  through  the  first 
of  these  my  towing-line  parted,  the 
boat's  head  paid  off,  and  away  we 
went.  Brought-to  some  distance 
down -stream,  and  at  the  second 
attempt  got  safely  through.  Dal 
is  a  most  difficult  cataract,  but  fair 
water  is  promised  beyond. 

22d  Nov.— Still  within  the  cat- 
aract— our  third  day;  three  intri- 
cate bits  of  tracking  have  detained 
us.  Clear  to-morrow. 

23d  Nov. — Beached  Sacramatto 
(head  of  Dal)  10  A.M.  to-day,  and 
drew  a  further  supply  of  fifteen 
days'  rations.  Exchanged  boat  46 
for  No.  1,  left  here  by  Colonel 
Alleyne's  party,  and  repaired  my 
own  boat,  gaping  badly  at  the 
stem.  Only  one  voyageur  per  com- 
pany is  to  go  on :  for  my  own  I 
have  secured  an  excellent  man, 
Salomon  Bijou.  Under  way  again 
3.30  P.M.,  with  a  fine  breeze  and 
open  water.  Each  company  now 
ordered  to  take  its  own  course  in- 
dependently, and  make  all  speed 
to  Dongola.  Camped  for  the  night 
on  a  pretty  green  island  about  five 
miles  south  of  Dal.  Company  in 
front  have  just  lost  a  man  over- 
board— poor  Cornwell. 

24:thNov. — A  disappointing  day. 
Left  island  early,  and  coming  up 
with  the  company  to  which  the 
drowned  man  belonged,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  on  his  effects. 
Wind  very  light,  current  strong, 
water  shoal.  Breeze  sprang  up  at 
mid-day,  and  some  sailing  was  done 
for  about  a  mile,  when  stopped  by 
shoal  and  difficult  water.  Tracked, 
and  pitched  camp  at  sundown. 
West  bank  all  day;  try  east  to- 
morrow. 

25th  Nov.  —  Another  windless 
morning  ;  heavy  rowing  with  shoal 
water.  After  noon  a  breeze  sprang 
up,  and  we  sailed  till  3  P.M.,  when 
one  of  the  boats  got  fast  on  a  rock  : 


had  to  be  lightened,  and  helped 
home. 

26th  Nov. — Under  way  7  A.M. 
No  wind,  and  some  hard  water  in 
the  Amara  rapid  at  starting.  1.30 
P.M.  a  light  air;  made  Sakyst-el- 
Abd  4  P.M.  ;  fine  open  reaches,  and 
more  cultivation  on  the  banks. 
Made  Say  Island  at  sundown,  and 
encamped  among  the  palms.  Na- 
tives say  seven  days  to  Dongola. 
Capital  dates  vary  our  "  bully " 
beef  and  biscuit. 

27th  Nov.,  Say  Island,  Camp  2d. 
— A  quiet  and  moonlit  night  after 
a  hot  toilsome  day ;  one  boat  absent 
from  my  moorings.  Breeze  died 
with  the  dawn ;  out  tracking-lines 
till  mid-day,  when  fair  wind  and 
good  sailing  for  an  hour ;  then  still 
again,  and  more  tracking — heavy 
work  and  shoal  water.  Crossed  to 
the  island  shore  again  at  sundown, 
and  encamped.  Made  about  seven 
miles  during  the  day.  Sun  very 
powerful,  and  the  glare  on  water 
rather  trying  to  the  eyes. 

The  country  has  lost  much  of  its 
sternness  since  leaving  Dal ;  and 
natives  with  milk,  dates,  and  more 
rarely  eggs,  assemble  at  our  halts. 
To  the  black  iron  cliffs  and  boul- 
ders have  succeeded  mud  -  banks 
and  palms  :  many  seem  worthy  a 
painter.  Pair  of  cotton  gloves  a 
good  possession ;  flies  settle,  and 
persecute  to  sores  the  slightest 
scratch,  and  most  of  us  suffer  from 
bad  hands  in  consequence. 

29th  Nov. — During  the  two  past 
days  I  estimate  our  progress  at 
twenty  -  six  miles.  A  fine  fair 
breeze  throughout  this  morning, 
with  goose-winged  sails,  enabled  us 
to  make  good  way,  till,  at  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  eastward,  near  Soleb, 
this  afternoon,  the  wind  headed 
us,  and  our  progress  resumed  its 
normal  pace.  Sundown  found  us 
encamped  on  the  west  bank. 

30th  Nov. — Under  way,  with  a 
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fair  breeze.  At  11  A.M.  reached 
Absaret,  where  are  stationed  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Egyptian  army, 
and  a  Commissariat  depot  estab- 
lished. Carried  the  wind  with  us 
for  the  first  time  throughout  the 
day.  and  should  make  Kaibar  to- 
morrow. 

l*t  Dec. — Reached  the  rapid  at 
mid  day,  and  were  all  through  it 
by  nightfall :  a  nasty  shoal  piece 
of  water,  but  otherwise  of  no  great 
difficulty  to  the  whalers.  Moon  so 
bright  to-night  as  to  admit  of  a 
sketch  being  made  of  the  place. 

2d  Dec. — Detained  at  Kaibar 
till  8  A.M.  assisting  a  lame  duck 
dropped  by  one  of  the  preceding 
companies.  Met  Colonel  Butler 
returning  from  Hannek,  with  press- 
ing orders  to  lose  no  time.  Little 
or  no  wind  again  after  early  morn- 
ing ;  the  banks  too  steep  for  track- 
ing. Rowed  all  day;  men  somewhat 
fatigued.  4  P.M.  sighted  a  croco- 
dile, an  object  more  rare  here  than 
I  had  supposed. 

So'  Dec. — Off  at  7.15  A.M.;  wind 
light  and  shifty.  Rowed  through 
two  heavy  bits  of  water.  Halted 
12.30  to  1  P.M.  to  rest  the  men  and 
have  dinner.  No  wind  throughout 
the  afternoon;  much  sunken  rock. 
Stream  sinuous  ;  air  hot.  Reached 
Shaban  rapid  (true  foot  of  Hannek 
cataract)  at  3  P.M.,  and  by  sundown 
had  accomplished  a  portion  of  its 
passage.  Narrowly  escaped  acci- 
dent through  the  tracking-line  of 
our  boat  breaking  in  the  current, 
from  which,  as  she  drifted  down, 
the  t  vo  men  in  her  were  unable  to 
disengage  the  boat :  her  rescue  was 
effected  only  just  above  the  gate 
by  boat  55,  which,  with  her  captain, 
Bijou,  and  a  scratch  crew,  put  off 
at  once. 

4;th  Dec. — A  wasted  day.  By 
the  misdirection  of  natives,  the 
company  took  a  wrong  channel, 
which  led  just  at  sundown  to  a 
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cul  de  sac,  in  the  attempt  to  pass 
which  No.  44  got  a  hole  knocked 
in  her,  was  badly  strained,  and 
must  be  repaired  before  to-morrow's 
retrograde. 

5th  Dec. — Began  the  day  by  re- 
tracing our  steps,  and  now  are  still 
within  the  rapid,  encamped  near 
Tagab,  on  the  island  of  Semite. 
Bijou  sick  through  sun  and  over- 
exertion.  A  hard  day  of  tracking 
and  rowing;  no  wind.  Made  about 
five  miles. 

6th  Dec.  —  At  9  A.M.  to-day 
reached  Hannek  proper,  an  in- 
tricate-looking place.  Found  four 
Canadians  here  left  as  pilots ; 
shipped  them  accordingly.  Their 
experience  of  this  ever -changing 
river  of  little  use.  No.  44  took  to 
the  sand  within  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Got  natives  on  board, 
one  to  each  boat,  and  succeeded, 
under  their  guidance,  in  reaching 
the  head  of  the  cataract  by  dusk, 
when  No.  44  struck  a  sunken  rock 
in  mid -stream,  remaining  fast  at 
an  angle  of  45°.  The  native  waited 
not  for  backsheesh,  but  dived  over- 
board; and  we  have  a  somewhat 
uncomfortable  night  before  us. 

7th  Dec. — Efforts  at  extrication 
recommenced  at  dawn,  and  by  8 
A.M.  we  were  at  the  bank,  our 
towing-line  having  been  carried 
ashore  by  a  friend;  boat  leaking, 
but  otherwise  little  the  worse  for 
her  straining.  Breakfasted  ashore, 
and  at  11  A.M.  arrived  at  Abou 
Fatmeh,  where  H.M.S.  Nasifu-1- 
Khair  (consort  of  the  late  lament- 
ed Ghizeh)  was  waiting  to  give  us 
a  tow  to  Dongola.  The  heavier 
stores  were  removed  from  the 
boats  to  the  steamer,  fourteen 
days'  rations  taken  from  the  Com- 
missariat depot,  and  at  2  P.M.  the 
voyage  was  resumed  under  truly 
auspicious  circumstances. 

8th  Dec.,  5  P.M. — New  Dongola 
reached,  and  our  camp  pitched 
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opposite  to   avoid  smallpox  infec- 
tion. 

The  river  has  much  widened, 
and  with  current  less  strong,  all 
we  want  is  a  fair  wind  to  make 
good  the  long  southerly  run  to 
Debbeh. 

9th  Dec. — Morning  orders  sig- 
nalled across,  "  Proceed  at  once  to 
Debbeh."  Nasifu-1-Khair  gone  for 
fuel;  boats  got  under  way  inde- 
pendently, and  off  before  a  fine 
breeze,  freshening  to  strong,  of 
which  their  lightened  condition  en- 
abled us  to  take  full  advantage. 
By  sundown  we  had  made  twenty- 
three  miles  without  touching  an 
oar,  and  encamped  on  a  sandy 
island,  memorable  only  as  owning 
a  pond  and  many  wild  duck  which 
laughed  at  revolvers. 

10th  Dec. — Off  at  sunrise,  the 
steamer  in  company,  and  not  al- 
ways with  the  best  of  the  race. 
By  noon,  before  a  grand  breeze,  we 
had  made  Handak,  and  by  night- 
fall had  added  another  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  distance  from  Dongola. 
Found  good  camping-ground  on  the 
east  bank. 

llth  Dec. — Sailed  6.30  A.M.  be- 
fore the  same  good  wind,  and  with 
fine  reaches  of  water.  By  mid-day 
the  boats  had  reached  Old  Dongola, 
situated  on  a  curious  promontory 
of  red  rock  jutting  from  the  east 
bank.  The  stream  here  runs  fast. 
Made  110  halt.  During  the  latter 
part  of  this  day  our  course  much 
impeded  by  sand-banks.  No.  44 
three  times  aground,  and  glad  of 
a  lift  from  the  steamer  at  last  to 
her  moorings,  within  seven  miles 
of  Debbeh. 

12th  Dec.,  Debbeh.— Arrived  11 
A.M.,  and  found  the  two  preceding 
companies  under  orders  for  Korti 
(some  forty  miles  further  up- 
stream)— applying  also  to  us  as  soon 
as  our  stores  are  checked,  and  the 
board  on  damaged  provisions  held. 
Got  some  good  bread  and  fresh 


meat  from  the  Commissariat,  also 
a  supply  of  piastres,  the  want  of 
which  in  small  dealings  with  na- 
tives has  been  much  felt. 

13th  Dec.,  Debbeh. — Remained 
encamped  for  the  day.  Stores 
checked.  Cabin  -  biscuits  have 
not  stood  well — many  cases  of 
them  bad  through  wetting.  In 
the  afternoon  I  visited  the  field  of 
the  Mudir's  July  battle,  traces  of 
which  were  apparent. 

14:th  Dec. — Drew  fresh  bread- 
ration,  and  sailed  for  Korti.  From 
Debbeh  dates  the  long  easterly 
bend  of  the  Nile,  with  consequent 
head-wind;  and  something  of  our 
original  rate  of  progress  is  resum- 
ed. By  sundown  about  twelve 
miles  made  good;  camp  on  the 
right  bank. 

15th  Dec. — No  wind  till  9  A.M., 
when  a  strong  breeze  sprang  up 
suddenly ;  boats  close-hauled,  but 
mostly  sailing  well  for  two  hours. 
Headed  by  the  wind  at  noon; 
tracked,  rowed,  and  tracked  again 
against  a  strong  stream,  and  by 
sundown  had  covered  another 
twelve  miles. 

16th  Dec. — Foul  wind  again; 
water  very  shoal  approaching  the 
island  of  Tani.  At  noon  met  the 
naval  picket -boat,  and  learned 
that  Korti  was  only  eight  miles 
ahead  of  us ;  yet  sunset  found  us 
still  short  of  the  place.  Just  be- 
fore making  fast  for  the  night, 
Lord  Wolseley's  dahabeeyeh,  in 
tow  of  the  Mudir's  small  steamer, 
came  up  with  and  passed  us. 

nth  Dec.,  Korti.— The  halt  of 
last  night  left  us  only  two  miles 
from  our  destination,  but  almost 
at  starting  we  found  the  boats  in- 
volved in  a  very  labyrinth  of  sand- 
banks, through  or  round  which 
channels  must  be  found.  It  was 
1 1  A.M.  before  the  first  boat  got  in, 
and  one  o'clock  when  the  last  of  our 
flotilla  made  fast  under  the  steep 
bank  and  pleasant  shade  of  Korti. 
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LIST  OF  SUPPLIES  TO  BE  SENT  IN  EACH  BOAT  PROCEEDING  UP  THE  NILE, 

CALCULATED   FOR    12    MEN   IN   A   BOAT,    AND    TO   LAST    100    DAYS. 


Packed  in 

Net  total 
for 

Article 

Proposed  daily 

each  boat. 

No.  of 

Contents  of                   loailc- 

cases. 

each. 

1 

799  lb.  . 

Preserved  corned  meat  < 

1 
10 
4 

60  lb. 
54   „ 
49  H  lb.  . 

11  lb.  4  days  out 
of  6. 

192  i,    . 

Preserved  fresh  meat  . 

4 

48  lb.       . 

llb.ldayoutof  6. 

average 

16S  .,    . 

Bacon  t       .         ... 

4 

42  lb.       .      I 

4S  „    . 

Boiled  mutton  t  .         .          1 

48   „ 

j 

66  n    . 

Cheese        .        .     '   . 

4 

2  cheeses, 

ioz. 

16J  lb. 

770  „    . 

Biscuit,  navy      .         . 

22 

35  lb.       .     )  1  lb.  5  days  out 

240  „    . 

n        cabin 

8 

30   „         .     \      of  6. 

200  „    . 

Flour.         .         .          j 

2 
2 

60    M         .  i     1  lb.  1  day  out 
40    H         .            of  6. 

52  half-pint 

Pickles       . 

2 

26  bottles  . 

\  oz.   4  days  out 

bottles 

of  6. 

17  tins 

Jam    .        .        .v       . 

1    i  i 

17  tins     . 

1J  oz.  2  days  out 

17         M 

Marmalade 

1  M 

17          M 

of  6. 

80  lb.  . 

Tea     .... 

2 

40  lb.       . 

1  oz. 

240  ,.    . 
19  n    . 

Sugar  .... 
Salt    .... 

4  bags 
Ibag 

60   n 
19    „ 

3  oz. 
\  oz. 

80  M    . 

Preserved  vegetables    j 

1 

1 

48    „ 
32   „ 

|            1  oz. 

7^  gallons    . 

Lime-juice  . 

3 
1 

5  bottles    . 
4       ., 

j      -siir  gallon. 

432  rations    . 

Erbswurst  . 

2 

216  rations 

1  ration  every  3d 

day. 

40  lb.  . 

Cocoa  and  milk  . 

1 

40  lb.        . 

Extra  for  occa- 

sional use. 

If  gallons    . 

Vinegar 

1 

5  bottles     . 

T*W  gallon. 

40  lb.  . 

Rice    . 

( 

20  lb. 

\  oz. 

40  H    .         .      Oatmeal 

2 

20   n 

i  oz. 

10  n    .         .   !  Baking  powder    . 

5   .. 

... 

2  ii    .         .      Pepper 

( 

1   n 

•s*  oz- 

40  ,.    . 

Tobacco 

1 

40   n 

On  repayment  at 

Is.  4d.  per  lb. 

27  ... 

Soap  (common)  . 

1 

27   „ 

On  repayment  at 

£d.  a-piece. 

9  „    . 

ii     (carbolic)     . 

1 

9       M 

On  repayment  at 

Id.  a-piece. 

192  boxes 

Matches 

1 

192  boxes. 

Field-hospital   supply- 

1 

Sundry. 

... 

case.  J 

88 

*  Tbe  column  for  the  daily  issues  shows  the  data  upon  which  the  supplies  of  each  article  have 
been  c  .Iculated,  but,  provided  the  total  ration  is  not  exceeded,  the  various  articles  may  be  issued 
in  sue!  proportions  as  may  be  considered  advisable  by  the  officer  commanding. 

t  If  she  supply  of  bacon  is  sufficient,  5  cases  containing  about  200  lb.  will  be  sent  in  each  boat. 
In  that:  event  the  supply  of  boiled  mutton  will  be  omitted. 

J  Containing— 


3  bott  les  brandy. 
3  bott  les  port  wine. 
12  4-oz.  tins  Liebig's  extractum 

carnis. 

£  lb.  mustard  (in  tin). 
1  lb.  yellow  soap  (in  tin). 


1  lb.  candles  (in  tin). 

1  tin  alum. 

2  lb.  arrowroot. 

J  lb.  salt  (in  turned  box). 
4  tins  condensed  milk. 
6  tins  cocoa  and  milk. 


2  boxes  safety-matches. 
;  J  lb.  compressed  tea. 
1  corkscrew. 
1  opening  knife. 
1  bottle  permanganate. 
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LIST  OF  BOAT  EQUIPMENT  AT  GEMAI. 


2  Masts. 

2  Sails  and  yards. 
12  Oars. 
2  Boat-hooks. 
6  Pushing-poles. 

2  Grapnels, 6  fathoms  rope. 
12  Rowlocks. 

3  Hardwood  rollers. 

5  Spare   planks,    besides 

usual  footboards. 
2  Spare  knees. 

1  Awning. 

2  Awning-poles. 

1  Rudder  and  yoke-lines. 
1  Towing  -  rope,       120 

fathoms. 
1  Coil    of    cordage,    50 

fathoms. 
1  Snatch- block. 
1  Leading-block. 
1  Bell  tent. 

3  Bags,    waterproof, 

blankets. 

1  Bag,    waterproof,    ac- 
coutrements. 


Every  boat  carries — 

6  Boxes  ammunition. 

2  Axes,  felling. 
1  Axe,  pick. 

1  Balance,  spring,  with 
pan. 

3  Buckets,  leather. 
3  Canisters,  tin. 

12  Cups,  tin. 
12  Plates,  tin. 

1  Dish,  baking. 

1  Dredger,  pepper. 

1  Fork,  flesh. 
12  Forks. 

12  Knives. 
12  Spoons. 

2  Knives,  butchers'. 
2  Tin- openers. 

2  Kettles,  camp. 
1  Ladle,  soup. 

1  Lamp,  in  box. 

2  Gallons  colza  oil. 
2  Mops. 

1  Pail,  iron. 
1  Pan,  frying. 
1  Portable  stove. 


2  Spades. 
2  Shovels. 
6  Sacks  (with  strings). 

1  Sponge. 

6  Slings,  webbing. 

2  Canvas  slings. 

1  Sheet,  lead,   2  ft.  by 

2ft. 

4  Ib.  pitch. 
32  Ib.  paint,  in  tins. 
1  Paint-brush. 
4£  yards  thick  canvas. 
3|  yards  sail-canvas. 
1  Coil  spun  yarn. 
1  Filter. 
1  Tin    reserve    charcoal 

for  do. 
1  Ib.  tow. 
1  Hammer. 
1  Bag  nails. 
Corks. 
Sand-paper. 
Hooks  and  lines,  fish- 
ing. 


The  list  of  supplies  carried  by  each  boat  is  given  on  the  preceding  page. 


1  Coil  of  cord. 


One  boat  in  six  carries — 
|  10  Ib.  pitch.  I    6  Axe-handles. 


1  Tool-chest 
1  Adze. 
1  Auger. 

1  Axe. 

4  Brad-awls. 
4  Chisels. 
12  Screw-drivers. 

2  Files. 

3  Gimlets. 

2  Hammers,  claw. 
1  Hatchet. 

3  Knives. 
1  Mallet. 

48  Needles. 


One  boat  in  eight  carries — 

7  Palms,  sailmakers. 

2  Pincers. 

1  Jack  plane. 

1  Punch. 

1  Rule,  2  feet. 

1  Saw. 

1  Scissors. 

1  Saw-set. 

2  Stones,  sharpening. 

1  Tape,  measuring. 

2  Brushes,  paint. 
1  Axe,  felling. 

5  Shoes,  pushing-poles. 

6  Ib.  copper  nails. 


4  Ib.  iron  nails. 

4  gross  brass  screws. 
10  sheets  tin. 

2  Ib.  marline. 

1  Marline- spike. 

5  Ib.    twine    and    sail- 
thread. 

1£  gallons  oil. 
25  Ib.  lead,  white. 

2  Ib.  paint,  white. 
^  Ib.  bees'-wax. 

6  Axe-handles. 
10  Ib.  tow. 

4  bottles  oil  (tin). 


One  boat  in  twenty  carries — 


1  Grindstone,  complete.          |    1  Luff  tackle. 


|  30  Ib.  iron  nails. 


2  Cans,  soup. 

1  Dredger,  tin. 
15  Forks. 
1  Fork,  flesh. 

3  Kettles,  camp. 


Fifteen  boatmen  divide  between  them — 


2  Kettles,  tin. 

2  Knives,  butchers'. 
15  Knives. 

1  Ladle,  soup. 
15  Plates. 


15  Tin  pots. 
15  Spoons. 

Spare    lines,    hooks, 
fishing-nets. 


and 
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TABLE  OF  APPROXIMATE  TIMES  AND  DISTANCES. 
A  Company  of  Seven  Boats  proceeding  up  the  Nile's  November -December  stream. 


DATE. 

PLACES. 

MILES 

HOURS 

REMARKS. 

From 

To 

1884. 

November 

5 

Gemai 

Sarras 

17 

6 

Good  plain  sailing. 

5  to  7 

Sarras 

Semneh  (foot)    . 

6 

"1 

Heavy    stream.      Semneh 
cataract  only  formidable 

7  „    8 

» 

„       (head)   . 

1* 

4 

at  upper  gate,  where  por- 
tage necessary  300  yards. 

i 

Stream  easier,  but  progress 

8  „  10 

Semneh 

Ambigol  (foot)  . 

It* 

j 

dependent  on  wind  main- 
ly.     Navigation   rather 

10  „  12 

>. 

,,        (head). 

4 

"I 

intricate.      Upper    gate 
presents  most  difficulty, 

; 

owing  to  the  curve. 

\ 

Wind    wanted,    otherwise 

12  „  14 

Ambigol 

Tangour  (foot)    . 

13 

14 

tedious  tracking.   Severe 
rush  of  1  mile  at  head  of 

14  „  16 

,, 

(head)  a 

* 

20 

cataract;  hauling  down 

) 

west  bank. 

mxn!7  „  19 

Tangour 

Akasheh     . 

8 

24 

Water  throughout  difficult; 

much  shoaling. 

^ 

At  this  season  Dal  presents 

greater    difficulty    than 

nocn!9  ,,  20 

Akasheh     . 

Dal  (foot)   . 

7J 

10  1 

any  other  of  the  catar- 

Y 

acts—very  shoal.    Chan- 

20 „  23 

. 

„   (head).       . 

5 

26 

nels  intricate,  with  two 

1 

strong  rushes  .  East  bank 

) 

used. 

p.n.  23  ,,  26  a.m. 

Dal     . 

Amara  Rapid 

20£ 

23 

Indifferent  to  bad;  water 

shoal  for  tracking  ;  wind 

wanted. 

26  p.  m. 

Ainara 

North  Say  Island 

13 

4£ 

Good  water,  open  reaches. 

27  to  30  a.m. 

North  Say  Island 

Absaret 

36 

33 

Strong  current,  little  wind, 

but  channel  clear. 

Nov.  30  „  Dec.  1 

Absaret       . 

Kaibar 

29 

15 

Open  reaches,  fair  sailing. 

December 

2  to  7 

Eaibar 

Hannek     (Abou 

24 

50 

Water    fair     to     Shaban, 

Fatmeh) 

where  Hannek  (3d)  cat- 

aract   actually    begins  ; 

from  this,  severe  work  ; 

a  pilot  necessary. 

7  „    8 

Abou  Fatmeh     . 

New  Dongola     . 

40 

18| 

Fine  open  water,  assisted 

by     steamer     Nasifu-1- 

Khair. 

9  ,,  10  noon 

New  Dongola 

Handak 

45 

14 

Fine  open  water,  fair  wind. 

10  ,,11  noon 

Hanclak      .        .  ;  Old  Dongola 

36 

10 

11  „  12  a.m. 

Old  Dongola 

Debbeh      . 

20 

15 

Water  frequently  shoaling, 
light  wind,  sand-banks. 

14  ,,17  noon 

Debbeh       . 

Korti  . 

40 

35 

Head  wind,  strong  stream, 

indifferent  tracking. 

3S5£ 

368 
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THE    WATERS     OF    HERCULES. — PART     VII. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. FISHING. 


Bait  the  hook  well;   this  fish  will  bite." 

— Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 


ABOUT  this  time  a  fishing  mania 
took  possession  of  the  Hercules 
valley.  One  eccentric  Englishman 
had  been  enough  to  fire  the  en- 
thusiasm of  several  dozen  people, 
who  immediately  discovered  that 
they  had  a  passion  for  this  watery 
sport.  Everybody  fished,  and  every- 
body had  a  different  system  of  fish- 
ing, and  everybody  likewise  spoke 
with  withering  scorn  of  every  sys- 
tem but  his  own.  The  fish  in  this 
wild  Djernis  river  were  unwary 
and  ignorant;  and  with  so  many 
systems  brought  to  bear  against 
them,  it  would  go  hard,  surely,  if 
some  hundreds  of  those  finny  bar- 
barians were  not  landed  before  the 
week  was  out. 

Dr  Kokovics's  System. 

Dr  Kokovics  was  all  for  ener- 
getic measures ;  he  usually  was  for 
energetic  measures,  both  in  public 
and  in  private  life.  He  quite  de- 
precated any  system  which  pro- 
fessed only  to  lure  or  coax  the  fish 
out  of  their  element.  He  argued, 
amidst  frantic  gestures  and  with 
much  throwing  back  of  his  head 
to  clear  his  eyes  from  the  fringe  of 
hanging  locks,  that  the  fish  should 
be  got  out  of  the  water  with  as 
much  noise  and  general  rejoicing 
as  could  by  any  possibility  be  man- 
aged. This  object  was  satisfac- 
torily attained  by  the  means  of 
explosive  bombs,  which  being 
thrown  into  the  river,  sent  the 
fish  floating,  stunned,  to  the  sur- 
face. In  this  way  the  process  was 
raised  to  the  level  of  a  public  enter- 
tainment. Seats  could  be  arranged 
for  the  ladies  by  the  side  of  the 


river ;  torches  could  be  used ;  and 
a  band  of  music,  stationed  behind 
the  bushes,  could  fill  up  the  in- 
tervals between  the  bombs  with 
martial  or  operatic  strains — so 
that  in  the  case  of  no  fish  being 
caught,  the  public  amusement  need 
not  suffer  on  that  account.  A 
choice  selection  of  pieces  bearing  a 
piscatorial  allusion,  such  as  "  Vieni 
la  barca  e  pronta,"  or  "  Di  pesca- 
tore  ignobile,"  together  with  Schu- 
bert's "Forelle,"  were  already  noted 
down  on  one  of  the  innumerable 
slips  of  paper  to  be  rehearsed  for 
the  occasion. 

The  Conte  FrancopazzVs  System. 

The  Conte  Francopazzi  timidly 
objected  to  the  foregoing  system; 
his  own  nerves  were  not  strong, 
and  bombs  had  played  too  serious 
a  part  in  the  political  feuds  of  his 
beloved  country  ever  to  be  viewed 
by  him  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
frivolous  amusement.  He  ventured 
to  suggest  that  fish  should  be  ac- 
customed to  the  sight  of  man  by 
gradual  stages.  Find  a  quiet,  re- 
tired pool ;  go  there  for  a  week 
daily,  with  your  pockets  full  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  broken  meat ; 
and  —  if  you  are  not  particular 
about  your  lining — cold  vegetables. 
Empty  the  contents  into  the  retired 
pool  every  day  at  the  same  hour. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  the  fish 
will  be  fat,  tame,  and  unsuspicious. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  now  but 
to  abuse  their  confidence  and  be- 
tray their  trust  by  throwing  in  the 
daily  meal,  with  the  addition  of 
hooks  and  lines,  and  you  will  soon 
have  a  basketful  beside  you.  (This 
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system,  as  being  destructive  to 
cc  at-pockets,  was  at  once  extin- 
guished by  the  Contessa.) 

Baron  Tolnay's  System. 

Baron  Tolnay,  being  in  a  sort  of 
way  the  King  of  the  Djernis  val- 
ley, objected  to  both  the  doctor's 
and  the  Conte's  systems.  The 
bombs  he  considered  unnecessarily 
destructive,  and  the  Contessa's 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  ruin  of 
co.it-pockets  were  warmly  second- 
ed by  him.  He  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  presence  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  he  had  a  particular 
partiality  for  dusk  '}  but  why,  he 
argued  with  a  semi-royal  hauteur — 
why  labour  with  one's  own  hands, 
when  there  are  hands  enough  to 
labour  for  one? 

"  I  will  order  out  a  dozen  of 
those  lazy  Roumanians,"  he  said, 
with  that  expressive  smile  of  his, 
which  showed  a  flashing  double  row 
of  teeth  :  "  six  of  them  shall  wade 
up  the  river,  and  drive  the  fish  be- 
fore them  with  stones,  and  the 
others  shall  hold  the  nets  across  ; 
and  meantime,  we  can  sit  on  the 
bank  and  watch  the  spectacle  in 
comfort;  or,  if  we  find  anything 
more  amusing  to  do,  we  need  not 
watch  the  spectacle  at  all." 

Mr  Howard's  System. 

As  for  Mr  Howard,  he  regarded 
the  bombs,  the  broken  meat,  and 
the  wading  Roumanians,  all  with 
equal  and  unutterable  contempt. 
This  Englishman,  cut  after  so  un- 
compromising a  pattern  of  his 
nation  as  to  be  more  English  than 
Jolm  Bull  himself,  recognised  noth- 
ing but  the  severest  rules  of  ortho- 
dox and  stern-principled  trout-fish- 
ing. To  approach  a  trout  with  any 
weapon  but  a  rod  of  Farlowe's ;  to 
throw  a  March-brown  in  April,  or 
a  green-drake  in  June  ;  to  bait  his 
hook  w^ith  salmon-roe,  like  an  Eng- 
lish poacher,  or  with  grasshoppers, 
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like  an  unenlightened  foreigner, — 
would,  in  Mr  Howard's  eyes,  have 
been  heresy,  pure  and  simple ;  as 
bad  as  taking  an  advantage  in  a 
duel  would  be  for  a  Frenchman,  or 
cheating  at  cards  for  an  Italian,  or 
shooting  a  fox  for  John  Bull  him- 
self. Any  fish  not  caught  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above-named 
principles,  was,  in  Mr  Howard's 
eyes,  not  caught  at  all.  "There 
are  one  or  two  pools  here  where 
one  might  possibly  spin  a  minnow," 
he  had  said  reflectively,  but  for 
the  stickles  there  is  nothing  but 
a  grilse-fly. 

The  Landlord's  System. 

Flies!  The  landlord  had  no 
opinion  whatever  of  those  puny 
hooks  with  little  tufts  of  feather 
upon  them,  which  Mr  Howard 
called  flies.  He  would  like  to  show 
them  something  that  was  like  a  fly 
indeed :  a  marvel  of  mechanism, 
wound  up  by  clock-work,  and 
kept  thus  in  motion  for  twenty 
minutes  at  a  time.  That  was  a 
fly,  as  large  as  a  butterfly  almost ! 
A  patented  fly,  too,  but  unfortu- 
nately as  yet  too  little  known  — 
hardly  more  known  than  when  he 
had  first  met  this  marvel  of  mecha- 
nism fifteen  years  ago.  That  had 
been  in  the  landlord's  obscure  days 
— as  obscure  as  the  fate  of  the 
mechanical  fly  itself — when  he 
still  held  a  very  modest  position 
connected  with  knives  and  forks ; 
long  before  the  time  when  he  had 
won  the  landlady's  heart,  and 
stepped  into  the  place  vacated  in 
such  a  tragical  manner. 

These  were  the  principal  systems 
which  came  into  fashion  in  the 
Hercules  Valley ;  but  each  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  begot  a  fry  of 
smaller  ones.  There  were  combi- 
nations and  modifications,  and  a 
host  of  interpretations.  The  two 
young  tallow-faced  Recsulescus,  for 
o 
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instance,  closely  followed  Mr  How- 
ard's manner  of  managing  his  rod 
and  casting  his  line,  with  only  the 
difference  of  the  bait;  for  while 
the  eldest  one  replaced  the  fly  by 
unripe  grapes,  the  younger  was  of 
opinion-  that  green  peas  had  a 
greater  chance  of  success. 

There  were  other  systems  of 
fishing,  too;  some  of  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  movement  started 
by  Mr  Howard,  some  of  them  even 
unconnected  with  Djernis  pools  and 
currents. 

There  was  the  kingfisher,  who, 
darting  out  of  the  blue  shadow  of 
a  cave,  like  a  winged  flash  of  colour, 
dived  for  his  evening  meal,  and 
came  up,  dripping  and  victorious, 
to  carry  his  wriggling  prey  into 
the  depth  of  his  rocky  haunt,  and 
there  sup  upon  it  in  peace. 

Perhaps  his  system  was  the  most 
successful,  more  successful  even 
than  that  of  the  dark-eyed  oriental 
beauty,  who  rests  in  the  secure 
consciousness  that  she  has  already 
landed  her  fish. 

The  kingfisher's  cave  is  straight 
above  the  spot  of  the  river  which 
by  courtesy  is  called  "the  water- 
fall " — and  by  a  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion may  be  taken  for  one.  There 
the  fish  are  leaping  in  a  senseless 
manner,  throwing  themselves  against 
the  stones  and  dashing  again  and 
again  at  the  narrow  passage,  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  pool 
above.  Not  more  than  one  in  a 
dozen  succeeds  in  its  leap  ;  the  rest 
fall  back  stunned,  to  turn  their 
heads  perseveringly  up-stream  again, 
unless  indeed  they  are  caught  in 
the  rebound  by  one  of  the  two  Rou- 
manian youths,  who  have  turned 
their  limp  felt  hats  into  impromptu 
landing-nets.  Judging  from  the  col- 
our of  the  hats,  ingrained  with  green- 
ish-brown shades,  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  they  have  acted  this  part. 
One  of  these  fishermen,  with  his 
linen  trousers  rolled  up  above  his 


knees,  has  taken  to  the  water, 
while  the  other  lies  flat  on  the 
slippery  rock,  turning  from  its  des- 
tination many  a  fish,  which,  with 
an  abrupt  transition,  finds  itself 
landed  in  a  well-worn  felt  hat, 
instead  of  in  the  peaceful  pool 
above,  and  which,  with  a  yet  more 
disagreeable  removal,  will  find  itself 
presently  landed  in  a  frying-pan. 

Gretchen,  who  had  stopped  on 
the  bridge  with  Belita,  began  by 
watching;  but,  as  she  watched,  she 
grew  infected  with  the  irresistible 
fishing  mania.  So  presently  she  had 
made  her  way  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and,  armed  with  a  green  butter- 
fly-net, was  rivalling  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  two  felt  hats. 

One  of  the  fishermen  was  known 
to  her  by  sight  and  name.  Every 
now  and  then  young  Bujor  would 
appear  at  the  door  of  the  Mohrs7 
apartment,  offering  for  sale  such 
natural  products  of  the  country  as 
unfledged  vultures  and  scorpions 
preserved  in  oil, — the  latter  popu- 
larly regarded  as  a  remedy  against 
snake-bites.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  he  had  brought  to  the 
door  a  bear-cub,  which  he  declared 
to  be  a  great  bargain,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  whose  countenance  was 
not  reassuring,  in  spite  of  the  assur- 
ance that  the  little  monster  was 
multu  didge  (very  gentle). 

Bujor's  face  was  of  the  old  Roman 
cast  so  frequent  in  Roumania — one 
of  those  clean-cut  profiles  and  pure- 
ly classical  heads  which  are  oftener 
found  cut  upon  a  gem,  or  stamped 
upon  an  antique  medal,  than  met 
with  in  the  labouring  peasant. 

Surely,  thought  Gretchen,  Bujor's 
system  of  fishing  was  far  prefer- 
able to  that  of  Mr  Howard.  A 
few  minutes  ago,  they  had  passed 
the  Englishman,  rod  in  hand,  stern 
and  rigid  by  the  river-side,  followed 
by  his  two  perpetual  shadows,  the 
Recsulescu  boys;  and,  upon  the 
well-meant  question  as  to  whether 
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he  had  caught  anything,  he  had 
answered  by  a  frown  of  displeas- 
ure, and  the  information  given  in 
a  hushed  voice,  comprised  in  the 
one  word  "  Nothing ! "  While  Gret- 
chen  after  ten  minutes  had  landed 
almost  as  many  sprawling  little  vic- 
tims, very  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Belita,  who,  standing  on  the  bridge 
with  her  train  gathered  in  one 
hand,  chaperoned  her  young  friend 
from  a  distance. 

After  a  time  Gretchen  became 
aware  that  Belita  was  signalling  to 
her  with  her  parasol,  and  appar- 
ently calling  out  something  which 
the  noise  of  the  water  made  un- 
intelligible. Following  with  her 
eyes  the  direction  which  the  wav- 
ing parasol  indicated,  she  could  see 
two  figures  approaching  side  by 
side  along  the  path.  The  branches 
overhead  threw  a  shifting  network 
of  shade  upon  them,  so  that  Gret- 
chen did  not  know  them  till  they 
had  drawn  quite  close.  One  of 
i  hem  was  Baron  Tolnay ;  the  other 
was  that  black-haired  beauty,  whom 
Gretchen  had  heard  called  by  the 
name  of  Princess  Tryphosa. 

Gretchen  remembered  that  this 
vras  the  day  on  which  Baron  Tol- 
i  ay  was  expected  back  from  Pesth. 
They  had  not  met  since  the  even- 
ing of  the  dance  in  the  Cursalon; 
and  thinking  of  all  that  had  passed 
0:1  that  occasion — of  those  words 
aid  those  looks,  which  had  been 
fl  ittering,  if  they  had  been  nothing 
e]se — it  was  not  at  all  agreeable 
to  her  now  to  see  him  by  the  side 
of  this  Roumanian  beauty.  Taking 
a  rapid  review  of  the  situation,  she 
reflected  again  that  the  brigands' 
treasure  was  not  yet  found,  even 
though  the  first  step  towards  her 
plan  had  been  taken  some  days  ago, 
th  e  humble-pie  had  been  eaten,  and 
the  Bohemian's  services  accepted. 

Until  the  appearance  of  this 
woman  011  the  scene,  she  had  be- 
lieved that  Fortune,  as  represented 


by  Baron  Tolnay,  was  a  prize 
which  lay  within  her  grasp,  ready 
to  be  taken  up  or  left  as  she  chose; 
and  even  though  she  had  not  yet 
reached  the  clear  understanding  as 
to  whether  she  did  choose  or  not, 
the  thought  had  been  pleasant,  and 
the  doubt  now  awakened  was  un- 
pleasant. 

The  two  figures  approached  very 
slowly  :  the  woman's  silk  dress 
trailed  heavily  on  the  ground  be- 
hind her.  They  reached  the  bridge, 
and  turned  on  to  it,  and  now  they 
were  standing,  still  side  by  side, 
looking  down  at  the  water. 

All  this  Gretchen,  without  once 
raising  her  eyes,  distinctly  saw. 
From  under  her  eyelashes  she  kept 
the  bridge  in  view,  while  to  the 
spectators  she  appeared  to  be  only 
fishing.  And  fishing  she  undoubt- 
edly was,  although  she  thought 
very  little  now  about  the  wriggling 
white  captives  within  her  net.  This 
calm  indifference,  this  languid  ig- 
noring of  the  gaze  upon  her,  it  was 
all,  according  to  her  own  theories, 
an  advantageous  laying  out  of 
capital  from  which  she  hoped  a 
profitable  return.  With  the  net 
of  her  golden  hair,  with  the  line  of 
her  graceful  arm,  with  the  bait  of 
her  rosy  lips,  Gretchen  was  fishing 
— fishing  for  her  fortune  in  the 
waters  of  the  Djernis. 

Almost  any  man  but  Istvan 
Tolnay  must  have  found  his  situ- 
ation embarrassing.  Beside  him 
there  stood  a  woman,  and  below 
by  the  water's  edge  there  stood 
another  woman  ;  and  his  relation 
towards  each  of  these  women  was 
considerably  beyond  that  of  a  mere 
acquaintance  or  friend;  each  of 
them  looked  upon  him  as  being  in 
a  sort  of  way  her  property,  and 
each  expected  from  him  something, 
which  he  could  not  possibly  give 
to  both.  But  Istvan  Tolnay  did 
not  find  it  embarrassing ;  he  had 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  fore- 
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see  this  contingency,  which  sooner 
or  later  must  have  come  to  pass. 
It  was   not   his   habit   to   foresee 
events,  or  to  make  plans  for  even 
the  most   immediate  future.     He 
suffered  from  a  species  of  mental 
short-sightedness  which  made   it 
impossible  for  him  to  see  what  was 
coming.     A  boundless  trust  in  his 
luck,  or  his  quickness  of  thought, 
in  chance,  or  in  anything,  was  all 
the    provision    he    made    against 
a  disagreeable   contingency.     The 
pleasure  of  the  hour,   the  excite- 
ment of  the  hour,   the   pain,   the 
passion  of   the  hour,   these   alone 
had    value;    for   the  present  was 
everything,    the    future    nothing. 
Like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  he  took 
no  thought  of   the  morrow ;  like 
them,  he  did  not  spin,  neither  did 
he  weave.     Fate  had  made  him  a 
rich  man ;  but  even  had  he  been 
born  poor,  most  assuredly  he  would 
not  have  been  given  to  ask  himself 
what  he  should  eat  on  the  morrow, 
nor   wherewith    he   should    clothe 
himself.       Beggary,    disgrace,    or 
death    could    never    have    preyed 
upon  his  mind  in  advance.     They 
did  not  touch  him  as  long  as  they 
were  not  there  :  a  glass  of  red  wine 
at  the  moment  would  be  to  him  a 
more  vital  thing  than  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  suffered  next  week ;  and 
a  smile  from  a  pretty  woman  to- 
day,   consolation    enough   for   the 
ruin  of  to-morrow.     Yes;  and  even 
though  the  future  were  to  unclose, 
and  show  him  the  spot  where  stands 
his  grave,  Istvan  Tolnay  would  go 
forward  to  meet  his  fate,  as  much 
Istvan  Tolnay  as   ever,   whistling 
the  air  that  pleases  him  best,  with 
his  boots  polished  to  exactly  the 
right  degree,  and  his  black  mous- 
tache stiffened  at  exactly  the  most 
becoming  angle. 

He  had  found  it  pleasant  to 
saunter  along  the  path  by  the  side 
of  the  dark -haired  beauty;  and 
now  he  was  thinking  that  it  would 


be  still  more  pleasant  to  stand  be- 
side the  fair-haired  beauty  down 
by  the  water's  edge.  It  only 
wanted  some  faint  shadow  of  an 
excuse  to  free  him  from  his  posi- 
tion on  the  bridge.  Patience  !  his 
luck  or  his  wit  would  come  to  his 
aid,  he  felt  sure.  That  rock  down 
there  was  coated  with  slippery 
weed, — supposing  she  should  lose 

her  balance 

And  it  seemed  as  though  his 
unspoken  wish  were  to  be  fulfilled 
on  the  instant;  for  a  sharp  cry 
pierced  the  air — 

"  Uitisce,  uitisce  !  la  kokona  !  " 
(See,  see !  the  young  lady  !)  Bujor 
was  crying. 

There  was  a  slip  below,  and  a 
momentary  scramble :  the  green 
gauze  net  was  swept  down  the 
current. 

"  She  is  falling  !  "  cried  Istvan ; 
and  he  precipitately  left  the  bridge. 
"  No,  worse  than  that ! "  the 
Contessa  called  after  him, — "her 
hat  is  in  ! — her  new  black  feather  ! 
Save  it,  Baron  Tolnay  ! " 

The  hat  would  do  quite  as  well, 
thought  Baron  Tolnay,  as  he  made 
his  way  through  the  stones  to  the 
river-side.  "  Desolated  to  have  to 
leave  you  in  this  way,  Princess ! " 
he  had  said,  with  a  glance  to  match 
the  words,  as  he  hurriedly  left  her 
side;  and  now  he  was  smiling  to 
himself  confidentially  under  his 
moustache,  as  he  thought  how  safe 
he  would  be  down  here  from  the 
ears,  if  not  from  the  eyes,  of  that 
woman  on  the  bridge. 

Gretchen  was  standing  barehead- 
ed by  the  water-edge,  with  a  shower 
of  water-drops  sparkling  in  her 
hair,  as  she  directed  her  two  Pvou- 
manian  assistants  in  the  capture 
of  the  floating  hat.  From  above, 
Belita,  agitated  spectator  of  the 
scene,  called  out  unintelligible  ad- 
vice, and  gazed  at  the  sinking 
feather  as  if  it  had  been  a  drown- 
ing child. 
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"  Am  I  in  time  1 "  asked  Istvan, 
with  a  little  artificial  breathless- 
ness,  as  he  reached  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. "  Pasha  would  have  fetched 
it  in  a  moment :  I  wish  he  were 
here ! " 

"  But  since  he  is  not,  Baron.  Tol- 
nay,  would  it  not  be  more  logical 
to  wish  that  the  hat  had  never 
fallen  in?" 

"  But  I  wish  nothing  of  the  sort. 
If  the  hat  were  still  on  your  head, 
I  should  be  still  on  the  bridge." 

"  Oh,  were  you  on  the  bridge  1 " 
said  Gretchen,  with  a  movement 
of  surprise,  quite  as  artificial  as 
Istvan's  breathlessness. 

"  I  have  been  standing  there  for 
ages." 

"  Indeed  !  "  with  her  nose  rather 
high  in  the  air.  "  You  must  have 
found  the  bridge  very  entertaining  1 " 

"  Very ;  with  such  a  picture  to 
look  at." 

"  You  admire  landscapes  ? " 

"  Not  unless  there  are  foreground 
figures  in  them." 

"Those  Roumanians  are  very 
picturesque,  certainly." 

Istvan  laughed. 

"You  surely  do  not  suppose 
that  I  was  looking  at  that  vermin  ? 
There,  stand  back  !  "  as  the  trium- 
phant Bujor  held  out  the  dripping 
hat.  "Stand  back,  you  dog,  I 
say ! " 

"  Baron  Tolnay!" 

The  grey  eyes  looked  almost 
stern  for  a  moment.  "Do  you 
call  this  justice?  How  can  you 
treat  him  in  this  way  ? " 

Istvan  gazed  at  her  in  genuine 
surprise. 

"But  he  is  not  accustomed  to 
being  treated  in  any  other  way, 
Fraulein  Mohr ! " 

"  /  treat  him  in  another  way." 

"  But  they  are  vermin,  you 
know,"  said  Istvan,  good-natur- 
edly. 

"Baron  Tolnay " 

"  You  object  ?     Yery  well,  Frau- 


lein  Mohr,  to  oblige  you,  I  will 
retract.  I  will  not  say  that  they 
are  vermin.  I  will  even  go  the 
length  of  saying  they  are  not  ver- 
min, should  that  give  you  the  very 
smallest  satisfaction.  Look,  you 
shall  mark  the  generosity  of  my 
forgiving  soul" — and  he  took  a 
handful  of  loose  silver  from  his 
pocket  and  tossed  it  negligently 
towards  Bujor.  "  This  is  the  only 
language  they  understand." 

Gretchen  half  expected  the  in- 
sulted peasant  to  fold  his  arms, 
and  with  his  foot  to  spurn  the 
proffered  coin,  haughty  and  dis- 
dainful, as  an  ancient  hero  defying 
a  tyrant.  But,  alas  for  the  degen- 
eracy of  these  days  !  This  man, 
who  could  have  stood  as  model  of 
a  Roman  centurion,  now  humbly 
crouched  down,  and  uttering  an 
abject  "  Mulczanim  Domno  ! "  (I 
thank  you,  master!)  patiently 
searched  for  the  scattered  coins 
which  had  been  flung  to  him  upon 
the  stones  of  the  river-side. 

"  How  very  generous  of  you  to 
forgive  him  for  having  saved  my 
hat ! "  said  Gretchen,  still  with  a 
ring  of  scorn  in  her  voice. 

"  Not  generous,  magnanimous  ! 
It  is  positively  noble  of  me  not 
to  grudge  any  one  the  pleasure 
of  having  served  you." 

The  tone  of  the  conversation  was 
becoming  perilous,  thought  Gret- 
chen; it  was  safer  to  let  it  drop. 
She  was  quick  at  these  conver- 
sational skirmishes,  but  he  'was 
quicker ;  and  there  were  moments 
when  she  felt  an  uneasy  distrust  of 
this  man,  with  his  brilliant  conver- 
sation, his  brilliant  eyes,  his  bril- 
liant smile,  and  his  over-brilliant 
boots. 

With  her  face  turned  towards 
the  river,  Gretchen  stood  and 
watched  the  hurrying  waters ; 
Tolnay  stood  beside  her.  The  res- 
cued hat  lay  beside  them  on  the 
rock,  slowly  drying  in  the  breeze. 
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A  little  while  ago  the  sunshine 
had  been  on  the  river ;  now  it  was 
gone,  and  with  it  was  gone  the 
colour  and  the  brightness  of  the 
overhanging  rocks  and  sharp-cor- 
nered granite  stones :  the  king- 
fisher's cave  above  the  waterfall 
had  deepened  to  a  gloomy  blue. 
But  there  is  much  to  look  at  still, 
and  much  to  listen  to;  this  sub- 
dued colouring  is  grateful  to  an 
eye  tired  of  the  sunny  glare,  and 
flattering  to  a  dreamy  mood.  Those 
dark-green  pools  where  the  water 
circles  round  and  round  so  sleep- 
ily ;  those  slanting  stones  down 
whose  polished  sides  it  slides  in  a 
sheet  of  smooth  glass,  to  break  at 
its  base  and  curl  away  in  frothy 
wavelets ;  those  patches  of  milk- 
white  foam  clinging  in  stagnant 
repose  to  some  drifted  tree-branch, 
yet  torn  unmercifully  by  the  shock 
of  the  passing  current, — these  are 
in  themselves  small  pictures  which 
together  make  a  great  one.  And 
there  is  much  to  listen  to,  for  there 
is  no  river  more  musical  than 
the  Djernis.  Every  drowned  tree- 
carcass  caught  fast  between  two 
rocks  is  excuse  enough  for  this 
spoilt  child  of  the  mountains  to 
break  into  loud -murmured  and 
most  melodious  complaint :  over 
every  marble  block  and  every 
boulder-stone  it  will  fret  and  foam 
and  work  itself  into  a  frenzy  of 
bubbles  and  froth.  There  are  sing- 
ing voices  in  the  currents  and 
phantom  choruses  in  the  whirling 
pools.  And  the  more  you  listen 
the  more  you  will  hear.  From 
the  hollow  of  a  cave  there  floats 
a  melody,  sweet  and  plaintive  as 
though  the  water-spirits  in  there 
were  touching  the  strings  of  their 
harps;  the  wavelets  which  lap 
against  the  rock  are  playing  a 
rippling  accompaniment,  and  in 
the  strong,  swift  sweep  of  the  cur- 
rent hurrying  past,  there  rolls  back 
a  deep-toned  reply.  Where  the 


water  rushes  headlong  over  a 
broken  bed  you  could  fancy  a  peal 
of  silver  bells ;  and  there  where 
it  flings  itself  with  a  crash  and  a 
cloud  of  flying  spray  down  the 
rock,  you  seem  to  hear  the  thun- 
der of  a  mighty  organ,  played  by 
invisible  hands. 

Silenced  by  the  wildness  of  this 
varied  orchestra,  Gretcheri  stood 
and  waited  till  her  hat  should  be 
dry.  Even  Tolnay  seemed  to  have 
realised  that  compliments,  however 
gracefully  turned,  must  lose  some 
of  their  charm  when  shouted  at 
the  top  of  the  voice. 

Suddenly  Gretchen  became  aware 
that  an  unknown  parasol-handle 
was  being  protruded  before  her 
eyes,  while. an  unknown  voice  said 
deliberately — 

"  Mademoiselle,  votre  chapeau." 

This  was  all  that  reached  her 
ears.  The  fingers  which  grasped 
the  ivory  handle  were  stained  yel- 
low at  the  tips.  Gretchen  turned 
round,  and  found  herself  confronted 
by  Princess  Tryphosa. 

Tolnay  turned  also,  and  for  a 
moment  doubted  the  evidence  of 
his  eyes.  A  long,  low  whistle 
would  have  been  most  expressive 
of  his  feelings  at  this  moment,  but 
he  was  too  well-bred  to  attempt 
anything  of  the  sort.  He  was  a 
little  dismayed,  though  the  sensa- 
tion was  only  transitory.  He  had 
never  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  these  few  yards  of  shingle  being 
actually  traversed  by  a  Roumanian 
lady  of  high  degree.  It  was  a 
phenomenon  perfectly  unparalleled 
in  his  experience,  and  certainly  it 
was  calculated  to  awake  some  in- 
convenient thoughts  as  to  the 
strength  of  motive  which  must 
exist. 

Gretchen  was  scarcely  less  sur- 
prised, and  it  took  a  few  seconds 
before  she  could  understand  what 
Princess  Tryphosa's  object  was.  She 
was  offering  her  parasol.  There 
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was  no  sun  now,  thought  Gretchen, 
looking  up ;  what  was  the  use  of  a 
parasol?  No,  that  was  not  the 
Princess's  intention :  the  parasol 
was  for  the  rescue  of  the  fugitive 
hat,  which  for  some  minutes  had 
been  reposing  peacefully  on  the 
rock  beside  her.  The  intention 
was  excellent,  though  the  offer 
came  a  little  tardily.  Gretchen 
expressed  her  gratitude. 

"I  see  I  am  too  late,"  said  the 
Princess,  with  ponderous  good- 
nature, after  gazing  at  the  damp 
hat  intently  for  a  minute.  During 
this  minute  Gretchen  was  putting 
her  new  acquaintance  through  a 
critical  examination. 

The  Princess  wore  a  pale  silk 
dress,  long-trained  and  with  trim- 
mings of  lace.  Her  black  hair 
was  uncovered,  and  her  neck  and 
arms  were  loaded  with  coral  orna- 
ments. She  was  a  little  older-look- 
ing seen  thus  near,  perhaps  twenty- 
six,  but  she  lost  nothing  in  beauty. 
She  was  a  rich  Southern  flower, 
full  blown  and  at  the  prime  of  its 
perfection.  A  little  time  more 
and  the  flower  would  be  overblown; 
now  it  has  attained  that  perfect 
development  which  has  not  yet 
been  touched  by  decay.  A  few 
more  years  of  indolent  habits  will 
have  destroyed  the  symmetry  of 
her  splendid  figure  ;  some  hundred- 
weight more  of  dulcetia  will  have 
stained  the  enamel  of  her  dazzling 
teeth ;  a  few  thousand  more  cigar- 
ettes will  have  deepened  the  deli- 
cate amber-tint  on  her  fingers  to 
an  unsightly  brown ;  time  may 
even  develop  the  dark  shadow 
above  her  lip,  which  as  yet  is  only 
a  silky  down,  into  an  unbecoming- 
ly masculine  ornament ;  inaction, 
sickly  sweetmeats,  and  tobacco  to- 
gether, will  soon  have  deteriorated 
the  general  cast  of  her  features. 
But  all  this  will  only  be  some  years 
hence.  She  may  not  be  beautiful 
for  long,  but  certainly  she  is  beauti- 


ful now.  Her  eyes  alone — eyes  of 
the  languid  oriental  type — would 
be  enough  to  make  her  beautiful. 
They  are  peculiarly  deep,  and  in- 
stinctively you  wonder  what  lies 
under  that  depth :  is  it  an  immense 
fund  of  brooding  passion,  or  only 
an  immense  stupidity  ? 

This  was  the  question  which 
Gretchen  asked  herself,  even  as 
she  acknowledged  Princess  Try- 
phosa's  beauty.  She  acknowledged 
it  freely,  without  reserve  and  al- 
most without  a  pang.  There  was 
too  absolute  a  difference  between 
the  styles  of  their  beauty  to  admit 
of  j  ealousy  on  that  score.  The  rival 
whom  a  beautiful  woman  most 
fears  is  always  the  one  who  is 
likest  herself  :  a  blonde  will  better 
stand  being  outshone  by  a  brunette 
than  by  one  of  her  own  complexion, 
just  as  a  swarthy  beauty  will  hate 
a  fair-skinned  rival  less  than  one 
who  poaches  on  her  own  premises 
by  being  dark.  Gretchen's  self- 
confidence  was  not  shaken;  Try- 
phosa's  beauty  was  an  incentive 
which  made  her  spirit  rise  at  the 
thought  of  the  coming  warfare. 
She  stood  and  looked  full  at  the 
Princess,  and  the  Princess  looked 
full  at  her ;  and  between  the  two 
stood  Istvan  Tolnay,  with  a  gleam 
of  something  inscrutable  in  his 
eyes,  and  with  his  most  provoking 
smile  upon  his  face. 

"  Princess  !  "  he  cried,  in  polite 
consternation — for  it  was  necessary 
that  somebody  should  throw  him- 
self into  the  breach — "why  did 
you  not  call  me  to  your  assistance  ? 
How  shall  I  ever  forgive  myself 
for  having  let  you  approach  thus 
unnoticed  1  I  cannot  plead  being 
either  deaf  or  short-sighted.  A 
propos," — and  he  turned  to  Gret- 
chen— "that  word  reminds  me — 
where  have  you  left  that  excellent 
family  lawyer,  or  family  friend, 
Fraulein  Mohr?" 
"At  Drasko"cs." 
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"  Oh,  really  ?  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  drunk  deeply  of  the  Wa- 
ters of  Hercules;  our  valley  has 
no  charm  for  him.  I  suppose  he  is 
not  thinking  of  repeating  his  visit?" 

"You  suppose  quite  wrong,  then. 
Dr  Komers  is  going  to  spend  his 
holiday  here;  he  only  stayed  at 
Draskdcs  because " 

"Because  of  the  noise  of  the 
waterfall,"  said  Princess  Tryphosa, 
deliberately.  ' '  You  could  not  have 
heard  me  if  I  had  called;  and, 
besides,  you  were  busy  in  fishing 
up  the  hat." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Tolnay. 
who  had  forgotten  the  offer  of  his 
assistance  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
spoken. 

"  It  was  Istvan  who  fished  up 
the  hat,  was  it  not?"  asked  the 
Princess,  turning  to  Gretchenwith 
her  slow  smile  and  her  steady  gaze. 
Apparently  she  did  not  consider 
the  subject  of  the  hat  exhausted 
quite  yet ;  and  it  was  against  her 
habit  to  quit  a  subject  until  she 
had  mastered  it  thoroughly. 

"  No,"  answered  Gretchen,  won- 
dering a  little  at  the  tone  of  pro- 
prietorship with  which  that  "  Ist- 
van" was  pronounced — "it  was 
not  Baron  Tolnay  who  fished  up 
my  hat ;  although  I  think  he  is  half 


persuaded  that  he  has  been  doing 
wonders  of  bravery,  and  has  saved 
not  only  my  hat  but  also  my  life." 

Princess  Tryphosa  appeared  to 
be  troubled :  the  answer  was  to 
her  bewildering,  as  Gretchen  her- 
self was  altogether  bewildering. 
She  could  not  find  an  answer  which 
satisfied  her  at  the  moment,  but 
she  decided  to  think  out  the  ques- 
tion during  the  walk  home. 

It  was  this  that  kept  her  silent 
while  the  others  talked  and  laughed 
beside  her. 

When  they  had  walked  some 
distance  down  the  valley,  they  saw 
a  big  shadow,  with  two  smaller 
shadows  behind  it. 

"  Have  you  caught  anything, 
Sir  Hovart  1 "  called  down  Tolnay 
cheerfully;  and  in  his  painfully 
hushed  voice,  Mr  Howard  answered 
now  as  before — 

"Nothing." 

Gretchen  and  Belita  laughed, 
and  Tolnay  laughed;  and  five 
minutes  later,  when  they  had  for- 
gotten the  stiff  fisherman  with  his 
empty  basket  and  his  unshakable 
dignity,  Princess  Tryphosa  laughed 
— a  deep  and  musical  laugh. 

The  situation  was  not  lost  upon 
her,  but  it  had  taken  a  little  time 
to  penetrate. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. — PUBLIC   AND  PRIVATE   AMUSEMENTS. 


"  Then  one  sat  down  and  sighed, 
Of  finding  Fortune  I  begin  to  doubt, 
And  fear  we  may  have  taken  the  wrong  way." 

—LORD  LYTTON. 


Aii  international  congress  of 
geologists  had  gathered  together  at 
Pesth  in  the  interest  of  science. 
As  the  interest  of  science  demands 
recreation  for  the  overworked 
mind,  and  as  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment was  willing  to  pay  the 
expense,  the  learned  men  made  ex- 
peditions to  various  places — to  the 
Hercules  Valley  amongst  others. 


The  Hercules  Valley  was  im- 
mensely nattered  at  being  in  this 
way  chosen,  and  worked  enthusi- 
astically at  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  the  learned  men.  The 
arrangements  for  their  food  and 
their  lodging  and  their  amusement 
occupied  the  Hercules  Waters  for 
a  week.  Flower-arches  and  ribbon- 
streamers  transfigured  the  lonely 
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];jernis   valley.       It   might    have 

l/aen  fancied   that  the  mountains 

V'ere  celebrating  their   coming   of 

rge,  or  that  the  wild  Djernis  itself 

/vvas  going  to  lead  home  a  young 

/bride.     The  stone  Hercules,  whose 

/club  was  wreathed  with  roses  for 

/  the  occasion,  must  have  been  car- 

I  ried  back  in  memory  to  the  time 

/    of  Roman  triumphs. 

Needless  to  say  that  in  the  de- 
/  partment  of  amusements  Dr  Koko- 
vics  held  complete  sway.  He  rev- 
elled in  garlands  and  paper-scrolls  ; 
his  fertile  brain  teemed  with  fire- 
works and  colossal  illuminations. 
For  at  least  a  week  before  the  great 
day  his  dreams  were  exclusively 
of  rockets  and  Chinese  lanterns. 

The  learned  men  came,  one 
dusty  forenoon ;  fifty  learned  men 
with  forty  pair  of  spectacles  be- 
tween them.  Geologists  princi- 
pally ;  but  they  had  brought  their 
friends  with  them,  disciples  of  vari- 
ous sciences.  They  smiled  at  the 
flower  -  arches,  nodded  at  the 
streamers,  and  pretended  they 
could  read  the  inscriptions ;  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  refresh 
themselves  with  a  bath.  They 
then  ate  an  excellent  dinner,  laid 
out  for  them  in  the  Cursalon, 
while  the  galleries  above  were 
crowded  with  spectators  who 
wished  to  see  what  science  looked 
like  at  food.  A  great  many  toasts 
wei 'e  drunk,  and  in  different  lan- 
guages. There  was  a  flowery 
French  speech,  and  an  excited 
Italian  speech ;  a  nasal  speech 
pro  lounced  by  an  American,  whom 
Mr  Howard  had  repeatedly  and 
indignantly  to  repudiate  as  a  coun- 
try] nan;  then  a  furious  German 
got  to  his  feet  and  hammered  out 
a  few  angular  sentences  to  the 
effe<  t  that  idleness  was  the  mother 
of  mischief,  and  that  everybody 
must  work,  work,  work,  if  they 
wanted  to  get  on  in  this  world. 
After  which  he  sat  down,  wjpipg 


the  perspiration  from  his  stream- 
ing forehead,  and  savagely  helped 
himself  to  roast-turkey  and  salad. 

Bed  wine  flowed  uninterrupt- 
edly; and  the  fifty  learned  men, 
as  well  as  some  others,  notably  Dr 
Kokovics,  were  in  a  very  jovial 
humour  when  they  emerged  from 
the  Cursalon.  There  was  then  a 
stroll  along  the  river,  in  the  in- 
terest of  science;  the  Roman  in- 
scriptions were  read  by  a  few, 
and  pronounced  interesting.  One 
learned  man  went  the  length  of 
chipping  off  a  corner  of  a  stone 
with  his  iron-shod  stick,  and  ob- 
serving that  the  fragment  was 
marble.  Then  came  the  saunter 
back,  and  the  prospect  of  the  fire- 
works; and  next  day  the  learned 
men  would  drive  back  the  way 
they  came,  fully  persuaded  that 
the  interests  of  science  had  been 
greatly  furthered  by  their  visit  to 
the  Hercules  Yalley. 

One  of  the  learned  men,  on  his 
return  from  the  river-side,  made 
his  way  up  to  the  Mohrs'  apart- 
ments to  pay  his  respects  to  a 
friend  and  colleague. 

"Well,  Steinwurm,"  said  Adal- 
bert, with  a  faint  smile,  "you 
don't  see  me  much  more  advanced 
than  I  was  in  May." 

"  On  the  contrary,  on  the  con- 
trary," ejaculated  the  musty-fusty 
Herr  Steinwurm,  with  his  parch- 
ment-skin and  his  fossil  smile — 
"I  hardly  expected  to  find  you  so 
well.  One  of  our  learned  medical 
friends  whom  I  met  the  other  day 
was  quite  surprised  to  hear  that 
you  were  still  alive.  I  think  it 
disappointed  him,"  added  Stein- 
wurm, by  way  of  a  joke ;  for  the 
floods  of  red  wine,  though  they 
had  not  sufficed  to  wash  away  the 
cobwebs  of  antiquity,  had  yet 
raised  the  historian's  spirits  almost 
to  the  level  of  cheerfulness. 

"Anything  new  at  home V 
asked 
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"Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  sighed 
Herr  Steinwurm,  "  science  has  had 
a  bitter  disappointment  !  You  re- 
member the  vault  of  the  Frauen- 
kirche,  and  the  inscription  on  that 
stone?" 

"I  should  rather  think  I  do," 
said  Adalbert,  drily ;  "  the  stone 
has  laid  its  inscription  on  me  some- 
what severely." 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a 
sad  fact  that  that  fall  has  muti- 
lated the  inscription  beyond  all 
hope  of  recognition.  I  do  not 
wish  to  reproach  you  for  your 
part  in  the  unfortunate  accident, 
but  science,  alas !  has  to  bewail  a 
heavy  loss." 

"  So  has  her  victim,"  said  Adal- 
bert, in  a  tone  of  irony  quite  new 
in  him. 

"  Victim  of  science  !  Glorious 
title  !  "  mused  Steinwurm  aloud. 

"  If  you  are  anxious  to  earn  the 
glory  of  the  title,"  said  Adalbert, 
with  a  gleam  of  his  old  humour, 
"stay  here  and  explore  the  moun- 
tains. There  are  precipices  in 
plenty,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  bot- 
tomless hole  in  the  forest,  which 
we  are  searching  for  ;  and  when  it 
is  found  we  shall  have  to  let  down 
a  man  on  a  rope  to  sound  it.  I 
think  you  would  be  the  very  man 
for  that,  my  dear  Steinwurm ; 
your  stature  and  your  weight 
point  you  out  as  the  appropriate 
instrument." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Steinwurm, 
a  little  hurriedly. 

The  programme  did  not  sound 
reassuring. 

"  I  should  hardly  feel  justified. 
I— I  —  you  see,  I  am  a  family 
man." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Adalbert. 

"Yes — but,  do  you  know,  I  am 
not  particularly  sure  of  my  legs  in 
mountain-climbing;  a  little  weak- 
ness in  the  knees  ever  since  my 
childhood.  Where — where  is  your 
charming  daughter  ? "  burst  out 


the  unfortunate  historian,  as  a 
desperate  transition  on  to  safer 
ground.  He  was  answered  by  Dr 
Komers,  who,  sitting  at  a  little 
distance,  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
discussion.  It  was  two  days  since 
Vincenz,  having  wound  up  the 
small  affairs  of  Drask6cs,  and  seen 
Ascelinde's  guardian  laid  to  rest, 
had  returned  to  the  Hercules 
Valley.  "  Fraulein  Mohr  has  gone 
out  to  meet  her  brother,"  he  said, 
in  reply  to  Herr  Steinwurm's 
question. 

"  Oh,  has  she  *? "  answered  Kurt's 
voice  from  the  doorway ;  "  her 
brother  was  not  aware  of  the  fact." 

"  Did  you  not  meet  your  sister  1 " 
asked  the  lawyer;  "she  went  up 
the  hillside  to  look  for  you." 

"  Never  met  anybody,"  said 
Kurt,  lighting  a  cigar.  "I  never 
went  to  the  hill  at  all :  I  have 
been  down  to  the  river  to  see  if 
there  were  no  geologists  to  pick 
out  of  it :  they  were  not  walking 
over -straight  when  I  saw  them 
last." 

And  having  taken  place  on  a 
chair,  and  stretched  his  legs  on 
another,  Kurt  proceeded  to  make 
himself  comfortable  with  his  cigar 
and  the  paper. 

Dr  Komers,  without  further 
remark,  quietly  left  the  room. 

Kurt  continued  to  read  his  paper, 
and  the  two  historians  talked  his- 
tory, and  Ascelinde,  who  had  left 
her  bed  some  days  ago,  occasionally 
wandered  into  the  room  and  out  of 
it  again,  looking  like  a  ghost  of 
her  former  self.  And  meanwhile 
the  dusk  began  to  fall,  and  neither 
Gretchen  nor  Dr  Komers  had  yet 
returned. 

At  the  moment  when  Kurt  was 
lighting  his  cigar  and  luxuriously 
distributing  his  person  between 
two  chairs,  Gretchen  had  already 
reached  some  distance  from  home ; 
and  under  the  delusion  that  her 
brother  must  be  in  advance,  was 
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slowly  climbing  the  steep  moun- 
tain-path. 

The  wood  was  quite  deserted — 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  being 
busy  below  with  the  entertainment 
of  the  learned  men. 

It  was  many  a  day  since  Gretchen 
had  found  herself  so  entirely  alone  ; 
and  somehow  she  was  not  in  a 
humour  to  relish  her  solitude  just 
now.  She  was  on  bad  terms  with 
herself, — she  who  hitherto  had  al- 
ways lived  on  such  a  very  satis- 
factory footing  with  her  conscience, 
her  mind,  and  her  will.  Now  her 
conscience  was  uneasy,  her  mind 
was  perplexed,  and  her  will — well, 
as  lor  her  will,  she  no  longer  felt 
suro  of  it. 

The  whole  of  the  past  week  had 
been  a  week  of  fatigue,  if  of  amuse- 
ment. Wherever  Gretchen  went, 
Baron  Tolnay  went;  and  where 
Baron  Tolnay  was,  there  also  was 
Princess  Tryphosa — unless,  indeed, 
when  Gretchen's  steps  had  been 
turned  to  the  mountains,  for  to 
the  mountains  Princess  Tryphosa 
did  not  follow.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  Gretchen's  mind 
arose  from  the  fact  that  her  first 
few  skilfully  set  traps  had  failed 
to  catch  the  simple  Bohemian's  se- 
cret ;  and  that  therefore  Gaura  Dra- 
cului,  and  with  Gaura  Dracului 
the  brigands'  treasure,  and  with 
the  brigands'  treasure  her  own  for- 
tune, still  remained  undiscovered. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  that  she'  still 
felt  uncertain  of  her  victory  over 
Tryphosa. 

There  were  moments  when  she 
thought  the  victory  secure,  and 
there-  were  others  when  she  doubted 
it.  The  doubt  had  been  sufficient 
to  rouse  her  ambition  with  the 
stimulus  of  rivalry, — to  prick  the 
side  ( >f  her  intent,  which  else  might 
have  grown  faint :  it  had  added 
excitement  to  the  meetings  of  this 
past  week ;  it  had  urged  her  to 
out  the  line  again  more  than 


once,  and  to  play  the  bait  on  which 
was  to  be  hooked  her  fortune.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  game  a  certain 
uneasy  dread  had  seized  her  more 
than  once,  and  to-day  it  was  on  her 
again.  Or  was  this  dissatisfaction 
perhaps  a  little  unconscious  pity 
for  Tryphosa,  who,  as  Gretchen 
had  long  since  discovered,  loved 
Istvan  Tolnay  ?  But  since  Gretch- 
en did  not  believe  in  love,  what 
right  had  she  to  feel  pity?  No; 
more  likely  it  was  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice. If  Istvan  Tolnay  had  been 
a  prize  equally  coveted  by  them 
both,  it  would  have  been  all  fair 
play  to  contend  for  him  on  a  fair 
field;  but  to  take  from  Tryphosa 
that  which  she  was  not  sure  of 
wanting  herself,  this  was  what 
Gretchen  could  not  quite  reconcile 
with  her  notions  of  justice  and  logic. 

She  might  have  become  yet 
more  deeply  involved  in  this  train 
of  logical  deduction,  had  not  the 
overhanging  branch  of  a  mountain- 
ash  tree  rudely  caught  her  by  the 
hair,  just  as  her  thoughts  had 
reached  this  point. 

It  was  getting  late,  she  dis- 
covered to  her  surprise,  and  the 
sun  was  sinking  brilliantly  and 
fast.  What  had  become  of  Kurt  ? 
She  ought  to  have  met  him  long 
ago.  Looking  round  her,  she  won- 
dered to  find  herself  so  high  up; 
for  the  last  twenty  minutes  she 
had  steadily,  though  unconsciously, 
been  mounting,  and  now  she  stood 
on  a  rocky  path,  bordered  with 
bilberry-bushes,  while  the  gloomy 
valley  lay  at  her  feet. 

That  uncourteous  ash  -  tree  had 
been  the  last  tree  of  this  tract  of 
forest.  Here  the  mountain  was 
wellnigh  bare ;  low  brushwood 
grew  between  the  rocks,  tufts  of 
delicate  grass  covered  the  ground, 
and  wild-flowers  shook  unprotected 
in  the  breeze.  Along  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill  the  stony  path  con- 
tinued. 
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Finding  herself  .thus  alone,  a 
little  awe  crept  into  Gretchen's 
heart.  The  forest  she  had  just 
passed  through  had  grown  so  black 
behind  her;  she  thought  with  dread 
of  the  dark  way  home. 

"While  she  stood  thus  hesitating, 
and  just  preparing  to  retrace  her 
steps,  a  far-off  sound  fell  upon  her 
ear,  and  gave  sudden  shape  to  the 
vague  alarm  which  oppressed  her. 

She  listened  attentively;  there 
were  footsteps  approaching,  and 
they  came  from  the  shadow  of  the 
gloomy  forest.  A  dark  figure  could 
just  be  distinguished  gliding  along 
among  the  trees.  As  far  as  she 
could  see,  it  was  the  figure  of  a 
tall  strong  man,  certainly  a  figure 
that  bore  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  the  brother  she  was  look- 
ing for.  Gretchen  possessed  a  cool 
head  in  emergencies, — at  least  so 
she  always  affirmed;  she  was  in- 
clined to  be  proud  of  her  presence 
of  mind,  but  her  self-possession  was 
not  as  perfect  as  usual  to-day.  The 
combination  of  the  solitude,  the 
dusk,  and  the  sudden  sight  of  that 
figure,  sent  a  rush  of  cold  terror  to 
her  heart.  She  hesitated  for  one 
moment  longer,  unwilling  to  yield 
to  this  fear;  but  when  she  heard 
a  distinct  cry,  a  sort  of  halloo,  come 
out  of  the  wood,  breaking  the  sil- 
ence of  the  mountain-side  and  echo- 
ing back  from  the  rocks,  she  did 
not  hesitate  longer,  but  started  off 
running  in  the  opposite  direction, 
firmly  convinced  that  that  cry  had 
been  the  signal  of  the  robber-cap- 
tain calling  together  his  band.  Five 
minutes  ago  Gretchen  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  the  robbers ; 
but  she  is  not  the  first  philosopher 
who  has  discovered  that  theories 
will  not  always  hold  good  in  prac- 
tice. She  ran  along  the  path,  send- 
ing the  loose  stones  flying  away  from 
under  her  feet,  whence  they  leaped 
over  the  edge  and  went  bounding 
down  the  steep  hillside.  She  felt 
the  evening  wind  rush  past  her 


ears  in  a  current.  At  every  turn 
of  the  path  she  feared  to  come 
upon  the  bandit  camp,  but  yet  she 
dared  not  turn  back ;  and  in  the 
protruding  branch  of  every  bush 
she  saw  a  pistol  pointed  at  her 
head.  The  tree-tops,  nodding  high 
above  her,  seemed  to  be  telling 
each  other  tales  of  murder  and 
bloodshed  ;  each  white  ox  -  eye 
daisy,  trembling  on  its  stalk  like 
a  solitary  star,  stared  at  her  with 
a  pale  and  panic-stricken  face  as 
she  flew  past.  Her  steps  slackened 
at  last,  and  she  stood  still  breath- 
less. Was  she  being  pursued? 
She  listened,  holding  her  breath 
with  difiiculty.  There  was  no 
sound  whatever;  but  the  deep 
shadows  round  her  were  closing  in 
as  if  they  would  swallow  her  up 
among  them. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  col- 
lect her  thoughts  and  consider  her 
position  from  a  logical  point  of 
view.  To  go  back  by  the  way  she 
had  come  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
her  courage  was  not  equal  to  risk 
meeting  that  black  figure  she  had 
seen  in  the  wood.  All  around  her 
there  were  scattered  rocks  ;  but  to 
the  left  a  stony  track  dipped  down 
with  a  steep  and  sudden  curve. 
According  to  all  reasonable  calcu- 
lations, that  track  must  lead  straight 
back  towards  the  Hercules  Baths. 

She  turned  resolutely  down  it. 
It  was  rugged,  and  steeper  than 
she  had  at  first  imagined.  "  Never 
mind,"  thought  Gretchen — "  if  it  is 
so  steep,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it 
must  be  a  short  cut."  On  each  side 
there  was  a  wall  of  rock,  bare,  ex- 
cept where  some  bush  pushed  its 
thorny  head  from,  out  of  a  slit  high 
up.  There  was  a  narrow  strip  of 
evening  sky  above  Gretchen's  head, 
and  nothing  but  rough  stones  under 
her  feet. 

The  first  few  steps  had  been 
comparatively  easy ;  but  soon  the 
path  grew  more  precipitate,  turn- 
ing and  twisting,  and  taking  sud- 
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den  jumps,  in  a  way  which  paths 
in  general  do  not  affect.  She  had 
to  steady  herself  by  the  rocks,  for 
the  stones  slipped  under  her  feet ; 
each  step  sent  a  shower  of  small 
boulders  chasing  each  other  down 
the  pathway. 

Again  there  was  a  sound,  high 
above  her  this  time,  and  she  stood 
still  to  listen.  It  was  only  the 
voice  of  an  eagle,  roused  out  of  its 
first  sleep,  and  scolding  the  in- 
truder who  dared  to  penetrate  this 
solitude. 

What  beautiful  spot  was  this 
she  had  come  to  ?  wondered 
Gretchen,  as  she  looked  around 
her;  so  beautiful,  that  it  almost 
made  her  forget  her  fright.  The 
walh  of  rock  on  each  side  had  re- 
treated for  a  little  space,  and  here, 
before  her  eyes,  lay  a  circular 
basin,  rippling  in  living  green 
waves.  And  yet  there  was  no 
drop  of  water  here ;  the  waves 
were  only  the  leaves  of  wild  harts- 
tongue  ferns  which  filled  the  hol- 
low to  overflowing,  curving  over 
each  other  in  graceful  arches,  and 
crowding  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
overhanging  rock.  Each  glossy 
leaf,  with  delicately  crimped  edge, 
rose  and  fell  as  softly  as  a  swelling 
wavo.  More  than  one  sharp  stone 
reared  its  head  right  through  the 
midst  of  the  green  pool. 

Gretchen  looked  round  her,  and 
paused  in  spite  of  herself ;  she 
could  hear  her  own  heart-beats  in 
the  solemn  silence.  But  she  dared 
not  linger,  she  traversed  the  oval 
spaco,  walking  through  the  midst 
of  the  waving  hartstongue,  and 
then  the  rocks  narrowed  again,  and 
the  track  dipped  down  steeper  than 
before.  It  must  be  a  very  short  cut 
indeed,  she  thought,  as  she  waded 
through  tangles  of  green  fern ;  it 
was  all  she  could  do  to  feel  her 
way  down  under  the  thick  over- 
growth which  masked  the  passage. 
There  were  dead  tree-trunks  across 
her  way,  and  bramble  -  branches 


straggling  over  them.  The  gorge 
narrowed  every  moment,  until  her 
steps  struck  a  hollow  echo  in  the 
enclosed  passage,  and  the  air  grew 
strangely  chill.  Now  there  was 
hardly  room  for  her  to  pass  between 
the  two  walls.  In  another  mo- 
ment she  half  expected  her  passage 
to  be  barred,  when  all  at  once  it 
widened  again,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Gretchen  found  herself 
suddenly  brought  up. 

It  would  be  a  very  short  cut  in- 
deed to  reach  the  Hercules  Baths 
this  way ;  for  at  her  feet  there  fell 
a  precipice  sheer  and  straight.  At 
the  two  sides  of  the  gorge's  mouth, 
the  mass  of  rock  jutted  forward  a 
little.  One  or  two  flat -topped 
stone-pines,  like  gigantic  umbrel- 
las in  shape,  and  sombre  to  black- 
ness in  the  evening  light,  flung 
themselves  boldly  forward,  their 
twisted  roots  clinging  to  the  naked 
stone,  while  the  fading  sky  behind 
sharply  set  off  each  line  of  branch 
and  trunk. 

This  was  the  rock  at  the  foot  of 
which  lay  the  Cursalon,  and  this 
gorge  was  the  narrow  slit  Gretchen 
had  so  often  looked  at  from  below. 
The  path  she  had  followed  was 
nothing  but  the  stony  bed  which  a 
winter  torrent  had  left  dry,  and 
which  the  green  hartstongue  had 
usurped  in  place  of  the  mountain 
stream.  The  Hercules  Baths  lay 
at  her  feet ;  the  Cursalon  and  the 
monster  hotels  turned  up  their 
roofs  towards  her.  She  was  close  to 
them  and  yet  inseparably  divided. 
She  could  count  the  windows  of 
the  houses  opposite;  she  could 
even  hear  the  band  of  music  play- 
ing, and  distinguish  the  voices  of 
the  people;  but  she  would  have 
to  retrace  the  whole  way  she  had 
come  before  she  could  be  at  home. 
With  a  shudder,  the  thought  flashed 
upon  her  that  this  was  the  gorge 
which  even  from  below  people 
looked  at  in  terror;  it  was  here 
that  the  robbers  had  been  seen 
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watching  the  Hercules  Yalley  and 
planning  destruction  to  its  inhab- 
itants. How  impossible  the  story 
had  sounded  then  !  How  possible 
it  sounded  now  !  Most  alarmingly 
possible  in  the  silence  of  this  rocky 
solitude. 

Gretchen  swept  a  searching 
glance  around  her,  and  in  the 
same  moment  she  had  to  suppress 
an  exclamation  of  fear.  Here,  in- 
deed, was  food  for  her  terror ;  not 
two  paces  off  there  lay  something 
black  on  the  ground. 

This  was  something  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  rocky  solitude, 
which  had  not  grown  there — no  pro- 
duct of  nature.  Gretchen  stooped 
and  examined  it ;  it  was  a  wide- 
brimmed  felt  hat — just  the  very 
hat  which  a  bandit  might  be  sup- 
posed to  wear  drawn  over  his 
brows. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  still, 
petrified  with  terror,  unable  to 
take  her  eyes  off  the  ominous  hat 
all  at  once;  but,  rousing  herself, 
she  reflected  that  every  second 
was  precious.  She  held  her  dress 
for  fear  of  its  rustling,  and  on  tip- 
toe she  prepared  to  leave  the  spot. 

Before  she  had  made  two  steps 
she  got  a  new  fright.  Here  was 
something  which  belonged  as  little 
to  the  rocky  solitude  as  to  the 
bandits;  for  what  could  robbers 
have  in  common  with  this  coloured- 
paper  lantern  dangling  from  a 
branch  ? 

A  stone  rolled  close  beside  her, 
and  in  the  same  instant  a  man 
stepped  out  from  behind  a  rock,  and 
barred  her  passage.  She  screamed 
with  the  sudden  start.  Her  first 
sensation  was  helpless  terror ;  her 
second  momentary  relief;  her  third 
was  terror  again,  but  terror  of  a 
different  sort,  for  the  man  confront- 
ing her  was  no  brigand, — it  was 
Dr  Kokovics. 

Not  that  Dr  Kokovics  at  this 
moment,  with  his  dishevelled  hair, 
his  flushed  face,  and  his  somewhat 


disordered  toilet,  might  not  have 
passed  for  a  very  fair  imitation  of 
a  brigand.  Even  through  the  dusk 
his  jovial  humour  was  evident ;  the 
excellent  dinner  of  which,  in  com- 
pany with  the  men  of  science,  he 
had  this  afternoon  partaken,  had 
indisputably  left  its  mark.  What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  his  pres- 
ence here  1  Gretchen  asked  herself 
in  the  first  moment  of  surprise; 
but  in  the  next  already  she  had 
remembered  the  Chinese  lantern, 
and  there  came  back  to  her  recol- 
lection the  vast  plans  of  illumina- 
tion for  this  evening  which  Dr  Ko- 
kovics was  known  to  entertain. 
Doubtless  the  floods  of  red  wine 
which  had  accompanied  the  excel- 
lent dinner  had  served  to  render 
those  plans  more  vast,  and  had 
engendered  in  the  doctor's  fertile 
brain  the  grand  idea  of  lighting  up 
the  gorge  above  the  Cursalon. 

Gretchen  had  recoiled  at  the 
moment  of  recognition,  but  the 
doctor  advanced,  unchilled  by  his 
reception. 

"  By  the  club  of  Hercules  ! "  he 
cried,  "  this  is  luck  !  What  happi- 
ness !  What  sweet  and  unexpected 
happiness  ! "  he  ejaculated  rapidly, 
shaking  back  his  hair  as  he  came 
towards  her.  "  To  what  good  star 
do  I  owe  this  meeting  with  the 
beautiful  Gretchen  1 " 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  going  home," 
said  Gretchen,  retreating  another 
step,  and  beginning  to  tremble,  for 
the  excitement  about  his  words 
and  gestures  was  unmistakable. 

"  You  look  frightened,"  said  the 
doctor,  stopping  and  gazing  at  her ; 
"  this  solitude  alarms  your  gentle 
mind.  But  fear  nothing;  trust 
yourself  to  me;  Kokovics  is  your 
knight.  This  arm  will " 

"  I — I  don't  want  to  speak  to 
you,  Dr  Kokovics,"  said  Gretchen, 
steadying  her  voice.  "  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  pass." 

She  made  a  step  forward,  but 
the  movement  aroused  the  doctor's 
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excitement  to  an  alarming  degree. 
He  spread  out  his  two  arms  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  a  gigantic 
black  bat  preparing  to  fly,  and 
effectually  to  bar  the  narrow  en- 
trance of  the  gorge. 

"  Cruel  Gretchen!  By  what 
crime  have  I  deserved  this  treat- 
meit?  Has  not  rny  devotion 
touched  your  heart?  Why  have 
yot  persisted  in  closing  your  eyes 
to  the  humble  verses  I  have  dared 
to  lay  at  your  feet?  Why  will 
yor  withhold  from  this  poor  love- 
sick heart 

{ The  medicine  of  thy  smile  '  ?  " 

declaimed  the  Roumanian  with 
appropriate  quotation  from  his 
latest  stanza. 

"  Be  thou  my  doctor  !  " 

he  hummed  softly,  wedding  his 
thought  to  music  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  "Assuredly,  O  fair 
physician,  I  am  not  your  first  case, 
but  undoubtedly  I  am  the  most 
desperate.  Our  correspondence  is 
my  only  solace,  the  one  recipe 
whi?h  can  cure  my " 

"  Our  correspondence  !  How 
dare  you  speak  of  '  our '  corres- 
pondence?" cried  Gretchen,  with 
icy  scorn. 

She  had  retreated  step  by  step, 
until  she  now  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  tiny  platform,  looking  down 
straight  at  the  houses  below.  Down 
thera  the  people  were  talking,  and 
the  music  was  still  playing.  She 
could  count  the  trees  in  the  garden, 
she  could  distinguish  the  stone 
Hercules  at  his  post.  Ah,  if  the 
god  of  the  valley  would  but  scale 
the  rock  and  wield  his  club  in  her 
assistance  !  To  be  so  near  help 
and  yet  so  far,  made  the  situation 
only  the  more  tantalising. 

"  Yes,  our  correspondence,  fair 
Gretchen;  but  I  will  reproach  you 
no  longer.  This  rencontre  makes 
up  for  everything;  how  gracious 
of  you  to  meet  me  here,  and  thus 


by  your  glorious  presence  to  sweeten 
my  task  !  You  find  me  working 
for  the  public  amusement ;  but  do 
not  imagine  that  I  neglect  the  pub- 
lic for  the  private  on  that  account. 
How  delightful  such  a  task  will  be 
when  shared  by  you  !  Together 
we  will  labour;  together  mount 
the  rocks,  and  hand  in  hand  we 
shall  kindle  the  fairy  lamps." 

The  colour  burned  like  a  red 
flame  in  Gretchen's  cheek ;  she 
was  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  for 
the  Roumanian's  glittering  eyes 
struck  her  with  terror. 

"  Dr  Kokovics,  will  you  let  me 
pass  this  instant?  every  word 
you  say  is  an  insult.  I  refuse  any 
explanation.  Have  you  forgotten 
that  you  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren ? " 

"Eight  children!"  cried  the 
doctor,  with  a  resounding  sigh, 
and  he  plunged  both  his  hands 
into  the  deep  waves  of  his  hair. 
"  Me  Hercle  !  Oh  barbarous 
cruelty  of  woman  !  You  are  not 
going  to  cast  them  up  all  eight  in 
my  face,  fair  Gretchen  ? " 

"  If  you  do  not  stand  aside  im- 
mediately," said  Gretchen,  "  I  shall 
call  for  help  to  the  people  below." 

"  They  could  not  scale  the  rock, 
fair  lady;  it  would  be  a  useless 
strain  upon  your  delicate  throat, 
which,  as  a  doctor,  I  could  not 
countenance.  True,  I  have  not 
the  happiness  of  being  your  medical 
attendant;  but  in  this  felicitous 
moment  who  can  forbid  me  to 


'  Be  thou  my  patient '  ?  " 

He  came  a  step  nearer  to  her. 
"  Why  this  haste  to  terminate  our 
delightful  meeting  ?  Consider  the 
beauty  of  the  spot  !  Look  at  the 
weirdly  towering  rocks  all  around 
us,  the  carpet  of  waving  fern  at  our 
feet ;  we  are  in  the  heart  of  nature ; 
what  place  more  beautiful  for  a 
lovers'  meeting  1  My  muse  in- 
spires me — the  verses  are  crowding 
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to  my  head ;  I  shall  write  a  sonnet 
upon  this  happy  moment !  " 

"  Let  me  pass, — let  me  pass  !  " 
cried  Gretchen,  in  an  agony,  push- 
ing out  her  two  hands  before  her, 
for  the  doctor,  flushed  and  smiling, 
was  slowly  coming  nearer.  On 
one  side  this  odious  man,  on  the 
other  the  precipice.  Would  not 
the  precipice  be  the  lesser  evil  of 
the  two  1  In  her  terror  she  almost 
thought  so ;  she  did  not  shrink  as 
she  measured  the  black  and  giddy 
cliff.  Might  she  not  save  herself 
by  clinging  to  a  ledge,  or  to  one  of 
those  strong-armed  bushes  below  ? 

Her  bewilderment  was  so  great 
that  she  had  not  heard  an  ap- 
proaching sound  corning  down  the 
gorge.  Now  a  distinct  shout 
struck  her  ear;  it  was  the  same 
sound  which  had  scared  her  in  the 
wood  a  little  time  ago.  It  must 
be  the  robbers  coming ;  but  the 
robbers  could  not  make  matters 
worse  than  they  were,  and  possibly 
they  might  make  them  better. 
With  what  delight  she  would  yield 
up  her  purse  and  her  ear-rings  in 
order  to  be  rid  of  this  odious 
man  ! 

"  We  are  wasting  our  moments, 
beautiful  Gretchen ! "  cried  the 
doctor,  advancing.  "  You  cannot 
deny  me  one  kiss ! " 

"  If  you  come  a  step  nearer,  I 
shall  jump  down  the  rock,"  she 
said,  deadly  pale  by  this  time. 

"  I  could  never  allow  that — as 
a  doctor,"  said  the  Roumanian ; 
and  as  she  stood  with  one  foot 
on  the  brink,  he  seized  both  her 
hands  and  drew  her  forward. 

With  the  fury  of  despair,  she 
struggled ;  her  teeth  set,  her  eyes 
flaring  wildly.  The  leap  down  the 
rock  would  have  been  easy  at  that 
moment,  for  close  before  her  was 
the  Roumanian's  flushed  face. 

She  shut  her  eyes,  and  shuddered 
in  sickening  dread ;  his  fingers 
closed  round  her  wrists  with  a 


drunken  strength.  The  whole 
scene  swam  in  her  brain, — rocks 
and  trees  and  Chinese  lanterns 
were  blended  into  one  formless 
mass. 

"  I   could   never   allow   that, — 

by   the   club    of   Her "      The 

Roumanian's  customary  invocation 
turned  suddenly  into  something 
that  sounded  very  like  a  curse. 
Was  that  the  doctor's  voice  1 

With  a  wrench  Gretchen  felt 
herself  freed,  and,  looking  up,  she 
saw  what  looked  like  Dr  Koko- 
vics  turned  into  two  Dr  Kokovicses, 
and  the  first  Kokovics  grappling 
with  the  second  in  the  dust. 

Terror  had  so  blinded  her,  that 
she  could  not  at  once  understand 
what  had  happened ;  she  could 
only  stand  by,  staring  helplessly  at 
those  fighting  men.  Had  the  god 
of  the  valley  come  indeed  to  her 
assistance  1  and  were  those  the 
strokes  of  his  weapon  1  The  walls 
of  rock  threw  back  the  sounds 
which  struck  upon  them,  and  they 
were  ghastly  sounds  indeed  ;  hot 
curses  and  heavy  blows  following 
upon  each  other  furiously  and  fast. 
Never,  until  this  moment,  had  man 
dared  to  desecrate  with  his  passion 
this  wild  sanctuary  of  nature. 
Both  combatants  were  tall  and 
strong,  but  the  Roumanian  was 
perhaps  rather  less  steady  on  his 
legs  than  usual.  It  was  not  a 
minute  after  the  first  attack  that 
one  of  the  two  men  was  down,  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  abyss,  and 
his  opponent  above  him,  with  one 
knee  on  his  chest,  and  his  hands 
upon  his  throat. 

Gretchen  uttered  a  half-stifled 
scream,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  con- 
queror, in  the  heat  of  his  victory, 
were  going  to  fling  the  vanquished 
man  down  that  fearful  rock. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the 
kneeling  man  turned,  and  in  the 
failing  light  she  recognised  Yin- 
cenz  Komers. 
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ox  SOME  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  FEMALE  CHARACTERS: 


BY    ONE    WHO    HAS    PERSONATED   THEM. 


VIII. — BEATRICE. 


1  There  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  born." 


DEAR  MR  BUSKIN, — 

I  am  glad  to  see  by  your  letter 
tl  at  Beatrice  is  a  favourite  with 
you.  The  heresy  of  Campbell  and 
oi  hers,  that  describes  her  as  a  com- 
pound of  tomboy,  flirt,  and  shrew, 
— "an  odious  woman,"  I  think, 
C.impbell  calls  her, — has  mani- 
festly not  enlisted  you  among  its 
adherents.  Whilst,  therefore,  I 
am  sure  of  your  sympathy  in 
trying  to  put  into  words  the  con- 
ception of  this  brilliant  and  charm- 
ing woman  which  I  endeavoured 
to  embody  on  the  stage,  still  I 
must  approach  the  subject  with 
graat  trepidation,  as  you  tell  me 
that  you  are  "  listening  with  all 
your  heart  to  what  I  shall  say  of 
her."  I  cannot  dare  to  hope  that 
I  shall  throw  much  light  upon  the 
character  that  will  be  new  to  you, 
w]  10  have  shown,  in  so  many  places, 
how  thorough  has  been  your  study 
of  Shakespeare's  heroines,  and  with 
wl  at  loving  insight  you  have  used 
thorn  to  illustrate  the  part  women 
ha  /e  played,  and  are  meant  to  play, 
in  bringing  sweetness  and  comfort, 
and  help  and  moral  strength,  into 
man's  troubled  and  perplexing  life. 
The  lesson  Shakespeare  teaches 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  in  ac- 
coi  dance  with  your  own  belief, 
expressed  in  many  ways,  "  that  no 
ma  n  ever  lived  a  right  life  who  had 
not  been  chastened  by  a  woman's 
love,  strengthened  by  her  courage, 
and  guided  by  her  discretion." 

Of  Beatrice  I  cannot  write  with 
the  same  full  heart,  or  with  the 
same  glow  of  sympathy,  with  which 
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I  wrote  of  Rosalind.  Her  char- 
acter is  not  to  me  so  engaging. 
We  might  hope  to  meet  in  life 
something  to  remind  us  of  Bea- 
trice; but  in  our  dreams  of  fair 
women  Rosalind  stands  out  alone. 
Neither  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  Beatrice  comes  before 
us  of t  a  kind  to  draw  us  so  closely 
to  her.  Unlike  Rosalind,  her  life 
has  been  and  is,  while  we  see  her, 
one  of  pure  sunshine.  Sorrow  and 
wrong  have  not  softened  her  nature, 
nor  taken  off  the  keen  edge  of  her 
wit.  When  we  are  introduced  to 
her,  she  is  the  great  lady,  bright, 
brilliant,  beautiful,  enforcing  ad- 
miration as  she  moves  "  in  maiden 
meditation  fancy  free  "  among  the 
fine  ladies  and  accomplished  gal- 
lants of  her  circle.  Up  to  this 
time  there  has  been  no  call  upon 
the  deeper  and  finer  qualities  of 
her  nature.  The  sacred  fountain 
of  tears  has  never  been  stirred 
within  her.  To  pain  of  heart  she 
has  been  a  stranger.  She  has  not 
learned  tenderness  or  toleration 
under  the  discipline  of  suffering 
or  disappointment,  of  unsatisfied 
yearning  or  failure.  Her  life  has 
been 

"  A  summer  mood, 

To  which  all  pleasant  things  have  come 
unsought," 

and  across  which  the  shadows  of 
care  or  sorrow  have  never  passed. 
She  has  a  quick  eye  to  see  what  is 
weak  or  ludicrous  in  man  or  woman. 
The  impulse  to  speak  out  the 
smart  and  poignant  things  that 
rise  readily  and  swiftly  to  her  lips, 
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is  irresistible.  She  does  not  mean 
to  inflict  pain,  though  others  be- 
sides Benedick  must  at  times  have 
felt  that  "  every  word  stabs."  She 
simply  rejoices  in  the  keen  sword- 
play  of  her  wit  as  she  would  in 
any  other  exercise  of  her  intellect 
or  sport  of  her  fancy.  In  very 
gaiety  of  heart  she  flashes  around 
her  the  playful  lightning  of  sar- 
casm and  repartee,  thinking  of 
them  only  as  something  to  make 
the  time  pass  brightly  by.  "I 
was  born,"  she  says  of  herself,  "  to 
speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter." 
Again,  when  Don  Pedro  tells  her 
she  has  "a  merry  heart,"  she  an- 
swers, "Yea,  my  lord,  I  thank  it; 
poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the  windy 
side  of  care."  And  what  does  her 
uncle  Leonato  say  of  her  1 — 

"There's  little  of  the  melancholy 
element  in  her,  my  lord :  she  is  never 
sad  but  when  she  sleeps,  and  not 
ever  sad  then ;  for  I  have  heard  my 
daughter  say,  she  hath  often  dreamt 
of  unhappiness  and  waked  herself 
with  laughing." — (Act  ii.  sc.  1.) 

Wooers  she  has  had,  of  course, 
not  a  few ;  but,  she  has  "  mocked 
them  all  out  of  suit."  Very  dear 
to  her  is  the  independence  of  her 
maidenhood, — for  the  moment  has 
not  come  when  to  surrender  that 
independence  into  a  lover's  hands 
is  more  delightful  than  to  maintain 
it.  But  though  in  the  early  scenes 
of  the  play  she  makes  a  mock  of 
wooers  and  of  marriage,  with  ob- 
vious zest  and  with  a  brilliancy  of 
fancy  and  pungency  of  sarcasm 
that  might  well  appal  any  ordinary 
wooer,  it  is  my  conviction  that, 
though  her  heart  has  not  as  yet 
been  touched,  she  has  at  any  rate 
begun  to  see  in  "  Signer  Benedick 
of  Padua"  qualities  which  have 
caught  her  fancy.  She  has  noted 
him  closely,  arid  his  image  recurs 
unbidden  to  her  mind  with  a  fre- 
quency which  suggests  that  he  is 
at  least  more  to  her  than  any  other 


man.  The  train  is  laid,  and  only 
requires  a  spark  to  kindle  it  into 
flame.  How  this  is  done  by  Shake- 
speare, and  with  what  exquisite 
skill,  will  be  more  and  more  felt 
the  more  closely  the  structure  of 
the  play  and  the  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  the  actors  in  it  are  studied. 
I  think,  indeed,  this  play  should 
rank,  in  point  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion and  development  of  character, 
with  the  best  of  Shakespeare's 
works.  It  has  the  further  distinc- 
tion, that  whatever  is  most  valuable 
in  the  plot  is  due  solely  to  his  own 
invention.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
signally  from  "As  You  Like  It."  In 
"  The  Tale  of  Gamelyn,"  and  more 
particularly  in  Lodge's  "Kosa- 
lynde,"  Shakespeare  found  ready 
to  his  hand  the  main  plot  of  that 
play,  and  suggestions  for  several 
of  the  characters.  With  his  usual 
wonderful  aptitude,  he  assimilated 
everything  that  could  be  turned  to 
dramatic  account.  Yet  his  debt 
was,  after  all,  of  no  great  amount. 
He  had  to  discard  far  more  than 
he  adopted.  The  story  with  the 
actors  in  it  became  a  new  creation ; 
and  by  infusing  into  a  pretty  but 
tedious  pastoral  and  some  very 
unreal  characters  a  purpose  and 
a  life  which  were  exclusively  his 
own,  he  transmuted  mere  pebbles 
into  gems.  But  neither  for  plot 
nor  character  was  he  indebted  to 
any  one  in  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing."  It  is,  no  doubt,  true 
that  in  Ariosto  and  Bandello,  and 
in  our  own  Spenser,  he  found  the 
incident  of  an  innocent  lady 
brought  under  cruellest  suspicion 
by  the  base  device  of  which  Hero 
is  the  victim.  Here,  however,  his 
obligation  ends ;  and  but  for  the 
skill  with  which  this  incident  is 
interwoven  with  others,  and  a 
number  of  characters  brought  upon 
the  scene,  which  are  wholly  of  his 
own  creating,  it  would  be  of  little 
value  for  dramatic  purposes. 


1885.]  VIII.— Beatrice. 

How  happy  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  men  as  Dogberry — 
dear,  delightful  Dogberry !  —  and 
his  band,  "the  shallow  fools  who 
irought  to  light"  the  flimsy  vil- 
lainy by  which  Don  Pedro  and 
Olaudio  had  allowed  themselves  to 
be  egregiously  befooled  !  How  true 
to  the  irony  of  life  was  the  ac- 
cident, due  also  to  Shakespeare's 
invention,  of  Leonato's  being  too 
much  bored  by  their  tedious  prate, 
£  nd  too  busy  with  the  thought  of 
his  daughter's  approaching  marri- 
f  ge,  to  listen  to  them,  and  thus  not 
hearing  what  would  have  prevent- 
ed the  all  but  tragic  scene  in  which 
that  marriage  is  broken  off !  And 
bow  much  happier  than  all  is  the 
way  in  which  the  wrong  done  to 
I  [ero  is  the  means  of  bringing  into 
view  the  fine  and  generous  elements 
of  Beatrice's  nature, — of  showing 
Benedick  how  much  more  there 
was  in  her  than  he  had  thought, 
a  id  at  the  same  time  proving  to 
her,  what  she  was  previously  quite 
prepared  to  "  believe  better  than 
ivportingly,"  that  he  was  of  a 
truly  "  noble  strain,"  and  that  she 
n  ight  safely  intrust  her  happiness 
t(-  his  hands  !  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  play  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mas- 
terpiece of  construction,  developed 
with  consummate  skill,  and  held 
together  by  the  unflagging  interest 
w  lich  we  feel  in  Beatrice  and 
Benedick,  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  amusing  plot  by  which  they 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
hearts. 

I  was  called  upon  very  early  in 
my  career  to  impersonate  Beatrice, 
but  I  must  frankly  admit  that, 
while,  as  I  have  said,  I  could  not 
but  admire  her,  she  had  not  taken 
hold  of  my  heart  as  my  other 
heroines  had  done.  Indeed  there 
is  nothing  of  the  heroine  about 
her,  nothing  of  romance  or  of 
po<;tic  suggestion  in  the  circum- 
stances of  her  life  —  nothing,  in 
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short,  to  captivate  the  imagination 
of  a  very  young  girl,  such  as  I 
then  was.  It  was  no  small  surprise 
to  me  when  Mr  Charles  Kemble, 
who  was  playing  a  series  of  fare- 
well performances  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, where  I  had  made  my  debut 
on  the  stage  but  a  few  months 
before,  singled  me  out  to  play 
Beatrice  to  his  Benedick,  on  the 
night  when  he  bade  adieu  to  his 
profession.  That  I,  who  had  hith- 
erto acted  only  the  young  tragic 
heroines,  was  to  be  thus  trans- 
ported out  of  my  natural  sphere 
into  the  strange  world  of  high 
comedy,  was  a  surprise  indeed.  To 
consent  seemed  to  me  nothing  short 
of  presumption.  I  urged  upon  Mr 
Kemble  how  utterly  unqualified  I 
was  for  such  a  venture.  His 
answer  was,  "  I  have  watched  you 
in  the  second  act  of  Julia  in  *  The 
Hunchback,'  and  I  know  that  you 
will  by-and-by  be  able  to  act 
Shakespeare's  comedy.  I  do  not 
mean  '  now,'  because  more  years, 
greater  practice,  greater  confidence 
in  yourself,  must  come  before  you 
will  have  sufficient  ease.  But  do 
not  be  afraid.  I  am  too  much 
your  friend  to  ask  you  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  be  likely  to  prove 
a  failure."  This  he  followed  up  by 
offering  to  teach  me  "  the  busi- 
ness "  of  the  scene.  What  could  I 
do  1  He  had,  from  my  earliest  re- 
hearsals, been  uniformly  kind,  help- 
ful, and  encouraging — how  could 
I  say  him  "  Nay  "  ?  My  friends 
too,  who  of  course  acted  for  me, 
as  I  was  under  age,  considered  that 
I  must  consent.  I  was  amazed  at 
some  of  the  odd  things  I  had  to 
say, — not  at  all  from  knowing  their 
meaning,  but  simply  because  I  did 
not  even  surmise  it.  My  dear  home 
instructor,  of  whom  I  have  often 
spoken  in  these  letters,  said,  "  My 
child,  you  will  do  this  very  well. 
Only  give  way  to  natural  joyous- 
ness.  Have  no  fear.  Let  yourself 
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go  free ;  you  cannot  be  vulgar,  if 
you  tried  ever  so  hard." 

And  so  the  performance  came, 
and  went  off  more  easily  than  I 
had  imagined, — as  so  many  dreaded 
events  of  our  lives  do  pass  away, 
without  any  of  the  terrible  things 
happening  which  we  have  torment- 
ed ourselves  by  anticipating.  The 
night  was  one  not  readily  to  be 
forgotten.  The  excitement  of 
having  to  act  a  character  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  I  had  hitherto 
attempted,  and  the  anxiety  natural 
to  the  effort,  filled  my  mind  en- 
tirely. I  had  no  idea  of  the  scene 
which  was  to  follow  the  close  of  the 
comedy,  so  that  it  came  upon  me 
quite  unexpectedly. 

The  "farewell"  of  a  great  actor 
to  the  arena  of  his  triumphs  was 
something  my  imagination  had 
never  pictured,  and  all  at  once 
it  was  brought  most  impressively 
before  me,  touching  a  deep  sad 
minor  chord  in  my  young  life.  It 
moved  me  deeply.  As  I  write,  the 
exciting  scene  comes  vividly  before 
me, — the  crowded  stage,  the  press- 
ing forward  of  all  who  had  been 
Mr  Kemble's  comrades  and  con- 
temporaries,— the  good  wishes,  the 
farewells  given,  the  tearful  voices, 
the  wet  eyes,  the  curtain  raised 
again  and  again.  Ah,  how  can 
any  one  support  such  a  trial?  I 
determined  in  that  moment  that, 
when  my  time  came  to  leave  the 
stage,  I  would  not  leave  it  in  this 
way.  My  heart  could  never  have 
borne  such  a  strain.  I  need  not 
say  that  this  resolve  has  remained 
unchanged.  I  could  not  have  ex- 
pected such  a  demonstrative  fare- 
well ;  but,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  the  certainty  that  it  is  the 


last  time  one  does  anything  is,  I 
think,  well  kept  from  us.  I  see 
now  the  actors  in  the  play  asking 
for  a  remembrance  of  the  night, — 
gloves,  handkerchiefs,  feathers,  one 
by  one  taken  from  the  hat,  then 
the  hat  itself, — all,  in  short,  that 
could  be  severed  from  the  dress. 
I,  whose  claim  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  that  of  others,  stood  aside, 
greatly  moved  and  sorrowful,  weep- 
ing on  my  mother's  shoulder,  when, 
as  the  exciting  scene  was  at  last 
drawing  to  a  close,  Mr  Kemble 
saw  me,  and  exclaimed,  "  What ! 
My  Lady  baby1  Beatrice  all  in 
tears  !  What  shall  I  do  to  com- 
fort her  !  What  can  I  give  her  in 
remembrance  of  her  first  Bene- 
dick ? "  I  sobbed  out,  "  Give  me 
the  book  you  studied  Benedick 
from."  He  answered,  "  You  shall 
have  it,  and  many  others  !  "  He 
kept  his  word,  and  I  have  still  two 
small  volumes  in  which  are  collect- 
ed many  of  the  plays  in  which  he 
acted,  and  also  some  in  which  his 
daughter,  Fanny  Kemble,  who  was 
then  married  and  living  in  Ameri- 
ca, had  acted.  These  came  with 
a  charming  letter  on  the  title-page 
addressed  to  his  "dear  little  friend." 
He  also  told  my  mother  to  bring 
me  to  him,  if  at  any  time  she 
thought  his  advice  might  be  valu- 
able ;  and  on  several  occasions 
afterwards  he  took  the  trouble  of 
reading  over  new  parts  with  me, 
and  giving  me  his  advice  and  help. 
One  thing  which  he  impressed  upon 
me  I  never  forgot.  It  was,  on  no 
account  to  give  prominence  to  the 
physical  aspect  of  any  painful 
emotion.  Let  the  expression  be 
genuine,  earnest,  but  not  ugly. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  how  easy 


1  I  must  explain  that  "  baby  "  was  the  pet  name  by  which  Mr  Kemble  always 
called  me.  I  cannot  tell  why,  unless  it  were  because  of  the  contrast  he  found 
between  his  own  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  art,  and  my  innocent  ignor- 
ance and  youth.  Delicate  health  had  kept  me  in  a  quiet  home,  which  I  only  left 
at  intervals  for  a  quieter  life  by  the  sea-side,  so  that  I  knew  far  less  of  the  world 
and  its  ways  than  even  most  girls  of  my  age. 
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it  was  to  simulate  distortions, — to 
writhe,  for  example,  from  the  sup- 
posed effect  of  poison,  to  gasp,  to 
roll  the  eyes,  &c.  These  were 
melodramatic  effects.  But  if  pain 
cr  death  had  to  be  simulated,  or 
&,ny  sudden  or  violent  shock,  let 
them  be  shown,  he  said,  in  their 
i  lental  rather  than  in  their  physi- 
cal signs.  The  picture  presented 
r  light  be  as  sombre  as  the  darkest 
Rembrandt ;  but  it  must  be  noble 
in  its  outlines,  truthful,  pictur- 
esque, but  never  repulsive,  mean, 
or  commonplace.  It  must  suggest 
tie  heroic,  the  divine  in  human 
nature,  and  not  the  mere  everyday 
struggles  or  tortures  of  this  life, 
\\hether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  despair 
or  hopeless  grief.  Under  every 
circumstance  the  graceful,  the 
ideal,  the  beautiful,  should  be 
given  side  by  side  with  the  real. 
I  have  always  felt  what  a  happy 
circumstance  it  was  for  a  shy  and 
sensitive  temperament  like  mine, 
that  my  first  steps  in  my  art  should 
have  been  guided  and  encouraged 
bj  a  nature  so  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic as  Mr  Kemble's.  He 
m.ide  me  feel  that  I  was  in  the 
ri£.;ht  road  to  success,  and  gave  me 
coirage  by  speaking  warmly  of  my 
natural  gifts  of  voice,  &c.,  and 
pr.iising  my  desire  to  study  and 
improve,  and  my  readiness  in  seiz- 
ing his  meaning  and  profiting  by 
his  suggestions.  How  different  it 
was  when,  shortly  afterwards,  I 
came  under  Mr  Macready's  influ- 
ence !  Equally  great  in  their  art, 
Na  ture  had  cast  the  men  in  entirely 
different  moulds.  Each  helped  me, 
but  by  processes  wholly  unlike. 
Tho  one,  while  pointing  out  what 
wa^  wrong,  brought  the  balm  of  en- 
couragement and  hope;  the  other, 
like  the  surgeon  who  "cuts  beyond 
the  wound  to  make  the  cure  more 
certain,"  was  merciless  to  the  feel- 
ings, where  he  thought  a  fault  or  a 
defect  might  so  best  be  pruned 


away.  Both  were  my  true  friends, 
and  were  most  kind  to  me,  each  in 
his  own  way  of  showing  kindness. 
Yet  it  was  well  for  my  self-dis- 
trustful nature  that  the  gentler 
kindness  came  first. 

Mr  Kemble  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  making  you  happy. 
When  Joanna  Baillie's  play,  "  The 
Separation,"  was  produced  within 
two  months  of  my  first  appearance, 
I  had,  in  the  heroine  Margaret,  a 
very  difficult  part — quite  unlike 
any  I  had  previously  acted  or  even 
studied.  The  story  turns  upon  a 
wife's  hearing  that  before  their 
marriage  her  husband  had  mur- 
dered her  brother.  The  play 
opens  with  the  wife  learning  the 
terrible  truth,  just  as  the  tidings 
reach  her  that  her  husband  has 
returned  safely  from  battle,  and 
is  close  at  hand.  Of  course  "  the 
separation  "  ensues.  It  must 
have  been  a  great  trouble  to  Mr 
Kemble,  who  played  Garcio,  the 
husband,  to  study  a  new  part  at 
that  period  of  his  career,  and  I 
wonder  that  he  undertook  it. 
You  may  imagine  how  nervous 
and  anxious  I  was  at  attempting 
the  leading  character  in  a  play 
never  before  acted,  and  one,  more- 
over, with  which  I  had  little  sym- 
pathy. During  the  first  perform- 
ance Mr  Kemble  also  appeared 
very  nervous,  and  at  times  seemed 
at  a  loss  for  his  words.  He  was 
deaf,  too, — not  very  deaf,  but  suffi- 
ciently so  to  make  the  prompter's 
voice  of  no  use  to  him.  Happily 
I  was  able  on  several  occasions, 
being  close  to  him,  to  whisper  the 
words.  How  I  knew  them  I  can 
hardly  tell,  because  we  had  not 
copies  of  the  play  to  study  from, 
but  only  our  own  manuscript  parts. 
But  I  had  heard  him  repeat  them 
at  rehearsal,  and  they  had  fixed 
themselves  in  my  memory.  Nat- 
urally I  thought  nothing  of  this 
at  the  time.  The  next  morning, 
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when  we  met  upon  the  stage  to 
make  some  little  changes  in  the 
play,  Mr  Kemble  spoke  openly  of 
the  help  I  had  been  to  him,  mak- 
ing very  much  more  of  it  than  it 
deserved,  and  above  all,  marvelling 
at  the  self-command  of  the  little 
novice,  coming  with  so  much  readi- 
ness to  support  an  old  actor,  who 
should  have  been  on  the  look-out 
to  do  that  office  for  her.  I  was 
much  ashamed  to  be  praised  for  so 
small  a  thing.  But  how  quietly 
glad  was  the  little  mouse  when 
she  found  that  she  had  helped, 
ever  so  slightly,  her  good  friend 
the  noble  lion  ! 1 

Mr  Kemble  seemed  to  my  eyes 
before  everything  pre-eminently  a 
gentleman.  And  this  told,  as  it 
always  must  tell,  when  he  enact- 
ed ideal  characters.  There  was 
a  natural  grace  and  dignity  in 
his  bearing,  a  courtesy  and  un- 
studied deference  of  manner  in 
approaching  and  addressing  wo- 
men, whether  in  private  society  or 
on  the  stage,  which  I  have  scarcely 
seen  equalled.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
quite  as  rare  in  his  day  as  it  is 
now.  What  a  lover  he  must  have 
made!  What  a  Romeo!  What 
an  Orlando !  I  got  glimpses  of 
what  these  must  have  been  in  the 
readings  which  Mr  Kemble  gave 
after  he  left  the  stage,  and  which 
I  attended  diligently,  with  heart 
and  brain  awake  to  profit  by  what 


I  heard.  How  fine  was  his  Mer- 
cutio  ?  What  brilliancy,  what  ease, 
what  spontaneous  flow  of  fancy  in 
the  Queen  Mab  speech  !  The  very 
start  of  it  was  suggestive — "  Oh, 
then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  "  (with  an 
emphasis  on  "Mab")  "hath  been 
with  you  !  "  How  exquisite  was 
the  play  of  it  all,  image  rising  up 
after  image,  and  crowding  one  upon 
another,  each  new  one  more  fanci- 
ful than  the  last !  "  Thou  talk'st 
of  nothing,"  says  Romeo ;  but  oh, 
what  nothings  !  As  picture  after 
picture  was  brought  before  you  by 
Mr  Kemble's  skill,  with  the  just 
emphasis  thrown  on  every  word, 
yet  all  spoken  "  trippingly  on  the 
tongue,"  what  objects  that  one 
might  see  or  touch  could  be  more 
real  1  I  was  disappointed  in  his 
reading  of  Juliet,  Desdemona,  &c. 
His  heroines  were  spiritless,  tear- 
ful, creatures  too  merely  tender, 
without  distinction  or  individual- 
ity, all  except  Lady  Macbeth,  into 
whom  I  could  not  help  thinking 
some  of  the  spirit  of  his  great  sister, 
Mrs  Siddons,  was  transfused.  But, 
in  truth,  I  cannot  think  it  possible 
for  any  man's  nature  to  simulate  a 
woman's,  or  vice  versd.  Therefore 
it  is  that  I  have  never  cared  very 
much  to  listen  to  "  readings  "  of 
entire  plays  by  any  single  person. 
I  have  sometimes  given  them  my- 
self ;  but  only,  like  Beatrice,  "upon 
great  persuasion." 


1  I  shall  never  forget  my  surprise,  when  one  day,  during  the  run  of  "  Separa- 
tion," on  going  into  the  Soho  Bazaar,  and  coming  to  the  doll-stall — a  not-forgotten 
spot  of  interest  for  me — I  saw  myself  in  a  doll,  labelled  "  Miss  Helen  Faucit  as 
The  Lady  Margaret  in  '  Separation.' "  Such  things  were  very  unusual  then,  and 
I  felt  just  a  little — not  proud,  but  happy.  The  doll's  dress  was  exactly  mine — 
copied  most  acurately.  I  am  sure,  had  I  not  thought  it  vain,  I  should  have  liked 
to  buy  my  doll-self.  But  again,  perhaps  my  funds  might  not  have  allowed  it, 
and  I  felt  too  shy  to  ask  the  price :  it  was  a  grandly  got  up  lady,  and  although 
my  salary  was  the  largest  ever  given  in  those  days,  I  was,  as  a  minor,  only  allowed 
by  my  friends  a  slight  increase  to  the  pocket-money  which  had  been  mine  be- 
fore. Happily  for  me,  both  then  and  since,  money  has  ever  been  a  matter  of 
slight  importance  in  my  regard.  Success  in  my  art,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
freshness  and  freedom  of  spirit  which  are  essential  to  true  distinction,  were  always 
my  first  thought. 


1 885.]  VIII.— Beatrice. 

Pardon  this  digression.  It  was 
so  much  my  way  to  live  with  the 
characters  I  represented,  that  when 
I  sit  down  to  write,  my  mind 
naturally  wanders  off  into  things 
which  happened  to  me  in  connection 
with  the  representation  of  them.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  again  per- 
formed Beatrice,  and  then  I  had 
for  my  Benedick  Mr  James  Wal- 
Ifick.  He  was  by  that  time  past 
the  meridian  of  his  life;  but  he 
t'.irew  a  spirit  and  grace  into  the 
p  irt,  which,  added  to  his  fine  figure 
aid  gallant  bearing,  made  him, 
next  to  Mr  Charles  Kemble,  al- 
though far  beneath  him,  the  best 
Benedick  whom  I  have  ever  seen. 
Oh,  for  something  of  the  fire,  the 
undying  youthfulness  of  spirit, 
now  so  rare,  the  fine  courtesy  of 
bearing,  which  made  the  acting 
with  actors  of  this  type  delightful ! 

By  this  time  I  had  made  a  great- 
er study  of  the  play ;  moved  more 
freely  in  my  art,  and  was  there- 
fore able  to  throw  myself  into 
the  character  of  Beatrice  more 
completely  than  in  the  days  of  my 
novitiate.  The  oftener  I  played  it, 
the  more  the  character  grew  upon 
me.  The  view  I  had  taken  of  it 
seemed  also  to  find  favour  with  my 
audiences.  I  well  remember  the 
pleasure  I  felt,  when  some  chance 
critic  wrote  of  my  Beatrice,  that 
she  was  "a  creature  overflowing 
with  joyousness,  —  raillery  itself 
being  in  her  nothing  more  than  an 
excess  of  animal  spirits,  tempered 
by  passing  through  a  soul  of  good- 
ness." That  she  had  a  soul,  brave 
and  generous  as  well  as  good,  it 
was  always  my  aim  to  show.  All 
this  was  easy  work  to  me  on  the 
stage.  To  do  it  with  my  pen  is  a 
far  harder  task  ;  but  I  must  try. 

It  may  be  a  mere  fancy,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Shake- 
speare found  peculiar  pleasure  in 
the  delineation  of  Beatrice,  and 
more  especially  in  devising  the  en- 
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counters  between  her  and  Bene- 
dick. You  remember  what  old 
Fuller  says  of  the  wit  combats 
between  Ben  Jonson  and  Shake- 
speare, in  which  he  likens  Jonson 
to  a  Spanish  galleon,  "  built  high, 
solid,  but  slow ; "  and  Shakespeare 
to  an  English  man-of-war,  "  lesser 
in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing, 
tacking  about,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  all  winds  by  the  quickness 
of  his  wit  and  invention."  It  is 
just  this  quickness  of  wit  and  in- 
vention which  is  the  special  char- 
acteristic of  both  Benedick  and 
Beatrice.  In  their  skirmishes,  each 
vies  with  each  in  trying  to  outflank 
the  other  by  jest  and  repartee ;  and, 
as  is  fitting,  the  victory  is  generally 
with  the  lady,  whose  adroitness  in 
"tacking  about,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  all  winds,"  gives  her  the 
advantage  even  against  an  adver- 
sary so  formidable  as  Benedick. 

That  Beatrice  is  beautiful,  Shake- 
speare is  at  pains  to  indicate.  If 
what  Wordsworth  says  was  ever 
true  of  any  one,  assuredly  it  was 
true  of  her,  that 

"  Vital  feelings  of  delight 
Had  reared  her  form  to  stately  height.'* 

Accordingly  we  picture  her  as  tall, 
and  with  the  lithe  elastic  grace  of 
motion  which  should  come  of  a  fine 
figure  and  high  health.  We  are 
very  early  made  to  see  that  she  is 
the  sunshine  of  her  uncle  Leonato's 
house.  He  delights  in  her  quaint, 
daring  way  of  looking  at  things ; 
he  is  proud  of  her,  too,  for  with  all 
her  sportive  and  somewhat  domi- 
neering ways,  she  is  every  inch  the 
noble  lady,  bearing  herself  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  her  high  blood 
and  courtly  breeding.  He  knows 
how  good  and  sound  she  is  in  heart 
no  less  than  in  head, — one  of 
those  strong  natures  which  can  be 
counted  on  to  rise  up  in  answer  to 
a  call  upon  their  courage  and  fer- 
tility of  resource  in  any  time  o£ 
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difficulty  or  trouble.  Her  shrewd, 
sharp  sayings  have  only  a  pleasant 
piquancy  for  him.  Indeed,  how- 
ever much  weak  colourless  natures 
might  stand  in  awe  of  eyes  so 
quick  to  detect  a  flaw,  and  a  wit 
so  prompt  to  cover  it  with  ridicule, 
there  must  have  been  a  charm  for 
him  and  for  all  manly  natures  in 
the  very  peril  of  coming  under 
the  fire  of  her  raillery.  A  young, 
beautiful,  graceful  woman,  flash- 
ing out  brilliant  sayings,  charged 
with  no  real  malice,  but  with  just 
enough  of  a  sting  in  them  to  pique 
the  self-esteem  of  those  at  whom 
they  are  aimed,  must  always,  I 
fancy,  have  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  men  of  spirit.  And  so  we  see 
at  the  very  outset  it  was  with 
Beatrice.  Not  only  her  uncle,  but 
also  Don  Pedro,  and  the  Count 
Claudio,  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  her.  That  she  was  either 
a  vixen  or  a  shrew  was  the  last 
idea  that  would  have  entered  their 
minds.  "  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant- 
spirited  lady  !  "  says  Don  Pedro  ; 
and  the  words  express  what  was 
obviously  the  general  impression 
of  all  who  knew  her  best. 

How  long  Benedick  and  Beatrice 
have  known  each  other  before  the 
play  begins  is  not  indicated.  I 
think  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
their  acquaintance  is  of  some 
standing.  It  certainly  did  not 
begin  when  Don  Pedro,  Prince  of 
Arragoii,  in  passing  .through  Mes- 
sina, 011  the  way  probably  to  attack 
the  Turks,  with  whom  Spain,  Aus- 
tria, and  Venice  were  at  war  about 
the  period  to  which  we  may  reason- 
ably assign  the  action  of  the  play, 
picked  Benedick  up,  and  attached 
him  to  his  suite.  They  were  ob- 
viously intimate  before  this.  At 
all  events,  there  had  been  time  for 
an  antagonism  to  spring  up  between 
them,  which  was  natural  where 
both  were  witty,  and  both  accus- 
tomed to  lord  it  somewhat,  as  witty 


people  are  apt  to  do,  over  their  re- 
spective circles.  Benedick  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  have  drawn 
the  fire  of  Beatrice  by  his  avowed 
and  contemptuous  indifference  to 
her  sex,  if  by  nothing  else.  To  be 
evermore  proclaiming,  as  we  may 
be  sure  he  did,  just  as  much  before 
he  went  to  the  wars  as  he  did  after 
his  return,  that  he  rated  all  women 
cheaply,  was  an  offence  which  Beat- 
rice, ready  enough  although  she 
might  be  herself  to  make  epigrams 
011  the  failings  of  her  sex,  was  cer- 
tain to  resent.  Was  it  to  be  borne 
that  he  should  set  himself  up  as 
"  a  professed  tyrant  to  her  whole 
sex,"  and  boast  his  freedom  from 
the  vassalage  to  "  love,  the  lord  of 
all "  ?  And  this,  too,  when  he  had 
the  effrontery  to  tell  herself,  "  It 
is  certain  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies, 
only  you  excepted." 

It  is  true  that  Beatrice,  when 
she  is  pressed  upon  the  point,  has 
much  the  same  pronounced  notions 
about  the  male  sex,  and  the  bond- 
age of  marriage.  But  she  does 
not,  like  Benedick,  go  about  pro- 
claiming them  to  all  comers ;  nei- 
ther does  she  denounce  the  whole 
male  sex  for  the  faults  or  vices  of 
the  few.  Besides,  there  has  clear- 
ly been  about  Benedick,  in  these 
early  days,  an  air  of  confident  self- 
assertion,  a  tendency  to  talk  peo- 
ple down,  which  have  irritated 
Beatrice.  The  name,  "  Signer 
Montanto,"  borrowed  from  the 
language  of  the  Italian  fencing- 
school,  by  which  she  asks  after 
him  in  the  first  sentence  she  utters, 
and  her  announcement  that  she 
had  promised  to  "  eat  all  of  his 
killing,"  seem  to  point  to  the  first 
of  these  faults.  And  may  we  not 
take,  as  an  indication  of  the  other, 
her  first  remark  to  himself,  "I 
wonder  you  will  still  be  talking, 
Signor  Benedick ;  nobody  marks 
you:"  and  also  the  sarcasm  in  her 
description  of  him  to  her  uncle,  as 
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"  too  like   my   lady's   eldest   son, 
evermore  tattling  "  ? 

What  piques  Beatrice  is  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  Benedick  is  a 
handsome,  gallant  young  fellow,  a 
general  favourite,  who  makes  his 
points  with  trenchant  effect  in  the 
give  and  take  of  their  wit-combats, 
and,  in  short,  has  more  of  the 
qualities  to  win  the  heart  of  a 
woman  of  spirit,  than  any  of  the 
gallants  who  have  come  about  her. 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
attraction  for  him  of  being  as 
clever  as  she  is  handsome, — the  per- 
son of  all  his  circle  who  puts  him 
most  upon  his  mettle,  and  who  pays 
jiim  the  compliment  of  replying 
upon  his  sharp  sayings  with  rep- 
artees, the  brilliancy  of  which 
lie  cannot  but  acknowledge,  even 
while  he  smarts  under  them.  He 
is,  besides,  far  from  insensible  to 
her  beauty,  as  we  see  by  what  he 
Fays  of  her  to  Claudio  when  con- 
trasting  her  with  Hero.  "There 
is  her  cousin,  an  she  were  not  pos- 
sessed with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as 
much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  May 
doth  the  last  of  December."  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that,  as  we  see, 
they  have  often  come  into  contact, 
creating  no  small  amusement  to 
their  friends,  and  to  none  more 
than  to  Leonato.  When  Beatrice, 
i:i  the  opening  scene  of  the  play, 
s  lys  so  many  biting  things  about 
Benedick,  Leonato,  anxious  that 
the  Messenger  shall  not  carry  away 
a  false  opinion  of  him,  says,  "  You 
must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece: 
there  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  be- 
t'veen  Signor  Benedick  and  her; 
they  never  meet  but  there's  a  skir- 
mish of  wit  between  them."  Life, 
perhaps,  has  not  been  so  amusing 
to  Leonato  since  Signor  Benedick 
went  away.  It  is  conceivable  that 
Beatrice  herself  may  have  missed 
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him,  if  for  nothing  else  than  for  the 
jibes  and  sarcasm  which  had  called 
her  own  exuberance  of  wit  into  play. 
We  shall  not,  I  believe,  do  her 
justice  unless  we  form  some  idea, 
such  as  I  have  indicated,  of  the 
relations  that  have  subsisted  be- 
tween her  and  Benedick  before  the 
play  opens.  It  would  be  impossible 
otherwise  to  understand  why  he 
should  be  uppermost  in  her  thoughts, 
when  she  hears  of  the  successful 
issue  of  Don  Pedro's  expedition, 
so  that  her  first  question  to  the 
Messenger  who  brings  the  tidings 
is  whether  Benedick  has  come 
back  with  the  rest.  Finding  that 
he  has,  unscathed  "  and  as  plea- 
sant as  ever  he  was,"  she  proceeds 
to  show  him  under  no  very  flatter- 
ing aspect.  Her  uncle,  knowing 
how  very  different  Benedick  is 
from  the  man  she  describes,  tries 
to  stop  her  by  saying,  "  Faith, 
niece,  you  tax  Signor  Benedick 
too  much ;  but  he'll  be  meet  with 
you,  I  doubt  not."  This  only 
stimulates  her  to  such  further 
travesty  of  his  character,  that  the 
Messenger  observes,  "I  see,  lady, 
the  gentleman,  is  not  in  your 
books."  In  sheer  enjoyment  of 
her  own  humour,  she  rejoins — 
"  No  :  an  he  were,  I  would  burn 
my  study.  But,  I  pray  you,"  she 
continues,  insensibly  betraying  her 
interest  in  him  by  the  question, 
"who  is  his  companion?"  And 
when  the  Messenger  answers,  "  The 
right  noble  Claudio,"  the  humorous 
exaggeration  of  her  language  gives 
a  delightful  foretaste  of  what  we 
may  expect  when  she  encounters 
Benedick  himself  : — 

"  O  Lord  !  He  will  hang  upon  him 
like  a  disease  :  he  is  sooner  caught 
than  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker 
runs  presently  mad.  Heaven  help 
the  noble  Claudio  I1  If  he  have 


1  In  some  recent  reproductions  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  name  of  the  Deity  has  struck  most  painfully  upon  my  ear.     I  suppose, 
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caught  the  Benedick,  it  will  cost  him 
a  thousand  pound  ere  he  be  cured. 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you, 
lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leon.  You'll  ne'er  run  mad,  niece. 

Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January." 

At  this  point  Don  Pedro  enters 
with  his  suite,  and  Benedick  among 
them.  It  is  not  long  before  he 
draws  upon  himself,  and  deservedly 
too,  a  shaft  from  the  quiver  of 
Beatrice's  wit.  When  Don  Pedro, 
turning  to  Hero,  says,  "I  think 
this  is  your  daughter,"  and  Leonato 
rejoins,  "  Her  mother  hath  many 
times  told  me  so,"  Benedick  strikes 
in  with  the  somewhat  impertinent 
freedom  of  a  privileged  jester, 
"  Were  you  in  doubt,  Signor,  that 
you  asked  her  ? "  Leonato  retorts 
upon  him,  "  Signor  Benedick,  no ; 
for  then  were  you  a  child."  "  You 
have  it  full,  Benedick,"  exclaims 
Don  Pedro;  "we  may  guess  by 
this  what  you  are,  being  a  man," 
— adding,  "  Truly,  the  lady  father's 
herself ;  be  happy,  lady  !  for  you  are 
like  an  honourable  father."  Bene- 
dick, a  little  stung  by  Leonato's 
repartee,  now  grows  rude.  "  If 
Signor  Leonato,"  he  says,  "be  her 
father,  she  would  not  have  his 
head  on  her  shoulders  for  all 
Messina,  as  like  him  as  she  is." 
The  others  turn  away  to  converse, 
but  Beatrice,  indignant  at  what  she 
considers  his  impertinent  speech 
to  her  uncle,  addresses  him  taunt- 
ingly with — 

"  I  wonder  you  will  still  be  talk- 


ing, Signor  Benedick  ;  nobody  marks 
you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  Lady  Dis- 
dain !  are  you  yet  living  1 

Beat.  Is  it  possible  disdain  should 
die,  while  she  hath  such  meet  food  to 
feed  it  as  Signor  Benedick  ?  Courtesy 
itself  must  convert  to  disdain  if  you 
come  in  her  presence." 

In  the  dialogue  which  ensues, 
Benedick  falls  at  once  into  his  old 
habit  of  boasting  that  women  love 
him,  but  that  he  does  not  love 
them.  In  what  he  says,  he  is  un- 
mannerly rather  than  witty ;  and 
finding  very  soon  that  he  has  the 
worst  of  the  encounter,  he  is  glad 
to  break  off  the  interview,  telling 
Beatrice,  "  I  would  my  horse  had 
the  speed  of  your  tongue,  and  so 
good  a  continuer.  But  keep  your 
way,  o'  God's  name ;  I  have  done." 
She  is  ready  with  her  retort — "  You 
always  end  with  a  jade's  trick ;  I 
know  you  of  old." 

When  Beatrice  leaves  the  scene, 
and  Benedick  remains  behind  with 
Claudio,  he  can  give  full  vent  to 
his  disparagement  of  all  woman- 
kind with  no  fear  of  rebuke.  In 
vain  does  Claudio  try  to  extract 
from  him  some  encouragement  in 
his  admiration  of  Leonato's  daugh- 
ter Hero.  "  In  mine  eye,"  says 
Claudio,  "  she  is  the  sweetest  lady 
ever  I  looked  on."  But  Benedick 
can  "see  no  such  matter."  Then 
it  is  he  drops  out  the  acknowledg- 
ment, that  Beatrice  excels  her 
cousin  in  beauty  as  "the  first  of 
May  doth  the  last  of  December," 
if  only  she  were  not  "  possessed 


when  Shakespeare  wrote,  the  lax  use  of  this  sacred  name,  like  many  other  things 
repugnant  to  modern  taste,  was  thought  nothing  of.  In  this  play  the  name  of 
"  God"  occurs  continually,  and  upon  the  most  trivial  occasions.  It  so  happens 
that  it  rises  to  Beatrice's  lips  more  often  than  to  any  other's.  In  the  books  from 
which  I  studied,  "  Heaven  "  was  everywhere  substituted  for  it ;  and  I  confess  the 
word  sounds  pleasanter  and  softer  to  my  ear,  besides  being  in  the  circumstances 
less  irreverent.  I  cannot  help  the  feeling,  though  it  may  be  thought  fastidious. 
It  is  a  word  that  should  never  rise  lightly  to  the  lips,  or  be  used  upon  slight 
cause.  There  are,  of  course,  occasions  when,  even  upon  the  stage,  it  is  the  right 
word  to  use.  But  these  are  rare,  and  only  where  the  prevailing  strain  of  thought 
or  emotion  is  high  and  solemn. 
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with  a  fury" — a  qualification  made 
in  very  soreness  at  the  triumph 
her  superior  skill,  in  the  carte  and 
tierce  of  badinage,  has  so  recently 
given  her  over  him.  Claudio,  who, 
on  seeing  Hero  again,  finds  that 
the  admiration  he  had  felt  for  her 
before  going  to  the  war  has  deep- 
ened into  an  absorbing  passion, 
writhes  under  the  banter  of  his 
unsympathetic  friend,  and  is  very 
glad  to  have  the  support  of  Don 
I'edro,  who  now  joins  them.  His 
coming  is  the  signal  for  Benedick 
to  start  off  afresh  into  protesta- 
tions of  his  indifference  to  the 
whole  female  sex,  and  of  his  fixed 
determination  to  live  a  bachelor. 
When  Don  Pedro,  who  knows 
human  nature  a  great  deal  too 
well  to  take  such  protestations  for 
serious  earnest,  says,  "  I  shall  see 
thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale  with 
love,"  Benedick  rejoins,  "With 
anger,  with  sickness,  or  with 
hunger,  my  lord,  but  not  with 
love."  Don  Pedro  adheres  to  his 
opinion,  quoting  the  line,  "In  time 
the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the 
yoke;"  and  this  draws  from  Bene- 
dick the  protest,  on  which  so  much 
of  the  humour  of  what  happens 
afterwards  depends, — 

"  Bene.  The  savage  bull  may  ;  but 
if  ever  the  sensible  Benedick  bear  it, 
pluck  off  the  bull's  horns  and  set  them 
in  my  forehead  :  and  let  me  be  vilely 
painted,  and  in  such  great  letters  as 
thoy  write,  '  Here  is  good  horse  to 
hi] 'e,'  let  them  signify  under  my  sign, 
'twere  you  may  see  Benedick  the 
m;  rried  man.' 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not 
spnnt  all  his  quiver  in  Venice,  thou 
wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

fiene.  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too, 
tht-n." 

Benedick  gone,  Claudio  is  free 
to  open  the  state  of  his  heart  to  his 
paiTon  and  friend,  Don  Pedro.  He 
fears  his  liking  may  seem  too  sud- 
den, and  explains  that  it  was  of 
old  standing.  Before  he  had  gone 


with   the   Prince   on   the    expedi- 
tion just  ended,  he  had  looked  on 

Hero — 

"  With  a  soldier's  eye, 

That  liked,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in 
hand 

Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of 
love. 

But  now  I  am  returned,  and  that  war- 
thoughts 

Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their 
rooms 

Come  thronging  soft  and   delicate  de- 
sires, 

All    prompting    me    how    fair    young 
Hero  is, 

Saying,  I  liked  her  ere  I  went  to  wars." 

This  being  the  state  of  his  heart, 
why  should  he  not  have  urged  his 
suit  in  person1?  Instead  of  doing 
so,  however,  he  at  once  adopts  Don 
Pedro's  suggestion,  that  she  should 
be  wooed  by  proxy  : — 

"  I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to- 
night ; 

I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise, 
And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio ; 
And  in  her  bosom  I'll  unclasp  my  heart, 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the 

force 

And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous 
tale." 

Brides  for  princes  have  often 
been  wooed  by  proxy,  and  with 
results  not  always  satisfactory  to 
the  princes,  but  here  the  order  of 
things  is  reversed.  Surely  the 
man  who  could  leave  another  to 
plead  for  him  in  such  a  cause,  can 
have  no  great  strength  of  char- 
acter ;  and  that  this  is  true  of 
Claudio,  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
clearly  shown  by  his  subsequent 
conduct.  Presently  we  see  how 
easily  he  allows  himself  to  be 
swayed,  as  weak  men  will,  by  what 
other  people  say,  when  Don  Pedro's 
brother,  Don  John,  to  gratify  the 
personal  grudge  he  feels  for  having 
been  supplanted  by  Claudio  in  his 
brother's  regard,  persuades  him 
that  Don  Pedro  is  playing  him 
false,  and  wooing  Hero  for  himself. 
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The  discovery  that  this  was  merely 
a  malicious  fiction  would  have  put 
most  men  upon  their  guard  against 
believing  any  further  innuendo  from 
the  same  quarter.  But  Claudio  is 
ready  to  give  credence  to  Don  John's 
subsequent  accusation  against  Hero, 
and  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  true,  upon  evidence  which 
could  have  misled  no  manly  and 
generous  mind.  The  very  look, 
morose  and  vindictive,  of  Don 
John,  ought  to  have  inspired  him 
with  distrust.  What  that  look 
was  Beatrice  puts  vividly  before 
us  in  a  sentence  or  two  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Second  Act.  The  whole 
passage  is  delightful. 

"Leonato.  Was  not  Count  John 
here  at  supper  ? 

Antonio.  I  saw  him  not. 

Beatrice.  How  tartly  that  gentle- 
man looks  !  I  never  can  see  him,  but 
I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after. 

Hero.  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy 
disposition. 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man 
that  were  made  just  in  the  midway 
between  him  and  Benedick:  the  one 
is  too  like  an  image,  and  says  nothing ; 
and  the  other  too  like  my  lady's  eldest 
son,  evermore  tattling. 

Leon.  Then  half  Signer  Benedick's 
tongue  in  Count  John's  mouth,  and 
half  Count  John's  melancholy  in  Sig- 
nor  Benedick's  face — 

Beat.  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good 
foot,  uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his 
purse,  such  a  man  could  win  any 
woman  in  the  world, — if  he  could  get 
her  good-will. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt 
never  get  thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be 
so  shrewd  of  tongue. 

Beat.  .  .  .  For  the  which  blessing 
I  am  upon  my  knees  every  morning 
and  evening.  Lord  !  I  could  not  en- 
dure a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his 
face.  .  .  . 

Leon.  You  may  light  upon  a  hus- 
band that  hath  no  beard. 

Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him  ? 
Dress  him  in  my  apparel,  and  make 
him  my  waiting-gentlewoman  1  He 
that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a 
youth ;  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is 


less  than  a  man ;  and  he  that  is  more 
than  a  youth  is  not  for  me,  and  he 
that  is  less  than  a  man,  I  am  not  for 
him." 

Who  does  not  see,  what  a  pleas- 
ant person  Beatrice  must  have 
been  in  her  uncle's  home,  with  all 
this  power  of  saying  the  quaint  and 
unexpected  things  which  bubble  up 
from  an  uncontrollable  spirit  of 
enjoyment  ?  Her  frankness  must 
indeed  have  been  a  pleasant  foil  to 
the  somewhat  characterless  and 
over-gentle  Hero.  See  how  fear- 
lessly she  presently  tells  Hero  not 
to  take  a  husband  of  her  father's 
choosing,  unless  he  pleases  herself. 
She  has  just  heard  of  the  Prince's 
intention  to  make  suit  to  Hero  at 
the  coming  masked  ball,  and  when 
Antonio  tells  Hero  that  he  trusts 
she  will  not  follow  Beatrice's  creed, 
but  "be  ruled  by  her  father,"  Beat- 
rice rejoins — 

"  Yes,  faith ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty 
to  make  curtsey,  and  say,  '  As  it 
pleases  you  : ' — but  yet  for  all  that, 
cousin,  let  him  be  a  handsome  fellow, 
or  else  make  another  curtsey,  and 
say,  ' Father,  as  it  pleases  me ! '" 

Leonato  loves  Beatrice  too  well 
to  be  angry  at  this  instigation  to 
possible  rebellion,  and  only  answers 
her  with  the  words,  "Well,  niece, 
I  hope  to  see  you  one  day  fitted 
with  a  husband."  Beatrice  is  by 
110  means  at  the  end  of  her  re- 
sources. She  is  bent  on  making 
light  of  all  matrimonial  projects. 
In  what  she  goes  on  to  say  we 
have  the  counterpart  of  what  Bene- 
dick, in  the  previous  scene,  had 
said  to  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio ; 
and  so  the  groundwork  is  laid  for 
the  coming  contrast  between  their 
protestations  of  resolute  celibacy 
and  their  subsequent  engagement. 

"  Beat.  Not  till  Heaven  make  men 
of  some  other  metal  than  earth. 
Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be 
overmastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant 
dust?  To  make  account  of  her  life 
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to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl  ?  No,  uncle, 
I  '11  none.  Adam's  sons  are  my  breth- 
ren ;  and  truly  I  hold  it  a  sin  to 
match  in  my  kindred. 

Leon.  Daughter,  remember  what  I 
told  you.  If  the  Prince  do  solicit  you 
in  that  kind,  you  know  your  answer. 

Beat.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music, 
cousin,  if  you  be  not  wooed  in  good 
time.  If  the  Prince  be  too  impor- 
tunate, tell  him  there  is  measure  in 
everything,  and  so  dance  out  the 
answer.  For,  hear  me,  Hero  ;  woo- 
ing, wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a 
Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque- 
pice.  The  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty, 
like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantasti- 
cal ;  the  wedding,  mannerly-modest, 
full  of  state  and  ancientry  ;  and  then 
comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad 
legs,  falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster 
a]  id  faster,  tnl  he  sink  into  his  grave. 

Leon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  pass- 
ing shrewdly. 

Beal.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle  :  I 
can  see  a  church  by  daylight." 

Beatrice  is  now  in  the  gayest 
spirits,  and  in  the  very  mood  to 
encounter  her  old  enemy,  Benedick. 
B'e  appears  forthwith  at  the  revel 
at  Leonato's  house,  masked  like  the 
ot  her  guests.  Benedick  has  thrown 
himself  in  her  way  ;  he  has  danced 
with  her;  and  thinking  she  does 
not  penetrate  the  disguise  of  his 
domino  and  mask,  has  been  telling 
h(T  he  had  been  informed  that  her 
wit  was  borrowed  and  her  temper 
disdainful.  She  knows  him  at 
01  ice,  but  affects  not  to  do  so ;  so 
that  in  the  dialogue  between  them, 
the  actress  has  the  most  delightful 
scope  for  bringing  out  the  ad- 
dress, the  graceful  movement,  the 
abounding  joyousness  which  make 
B*  ^atrice  the  paragon  of  her  kind. 
With  a  plaintive,  ill-used  air,  she 
asks  him — 

'"''Beat.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who 
to'd  you  so  ? 

Bene.  (in  a  feigned  voice}.  No,  you 
shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  tell  me  who  you 
ar.j  1 

Bene.  Not  now. 


Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful, — and 
that  I  had  my  good  wit  out  of  the 
'  Hundred  Merry  Tales.' " 

Then,    as   if    the   truth   had  just 
flashed  upon  her,  she  continues — 

"Well,  this  was  Signor  Benedick 
that  said  so. 

Bene.  What's  he? 

Beat.  I  am  sure  you  know  him  well 
enough. 

Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  Did  he  never  make  you 
laugh? 

Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  ? " 

By  this  time  Benedick  lias  be- 
gun to  wish  himself  anywhere  but 
where  he  is.  But  his  restlessness 
only  stimulates  Beatrice  to  take 
her  full  revenge  upon  him  by  pre- 
senting him  in  the  light  which,  to 
a  high-spirited  man,  would  be  in- 
tolerable. Never  again  shall  he 
venture  to  say  she  had  her  wit  out 
of  '  The  Hundred  Merry  Tales.' 

"Beat.  Why,  he  is  the  Prince's 
jester  :  a  very  dull  fool ;  only  his  gift 
is  in  devising  impossible  slanders. 
None  but  libertines  delight  in  him  ; 
and  the  commendation  is  not  in  his 
wit  but  in  his  villainy  ;  for  he  both 
pleases  men  and  angers  them,  and 
then  they  laugh  at  him  and  beat 
him.  ..." 

Benedick  tries  to  break  away 
from  her,  saying,  "  When  I  know 
the  gentleman,  I'll  tell  him  what 
you  say ; "  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
escape. 

"  Do,  do  !  "  says  Beatrice,  mocking 
him.  "  He'll  but  break  a  comparison 
or  two  on  me  ;  which,  peradventure, 
not  marked,  or  not  laughed  at,  strikes 
him  into  melancholy ;  and  then  there's 
a  partridge  wing  saved,  for  the  fool 
will  eat  no  supper  that  night." 

With  this  Beatrice  lets  him  go ; 
but  how  deeply  her  barbed  shafts 
have  pierced  him  is  seen  anon, 
when  he  returns  to  the  scene.  He 
has  been  laughing  at  Claudio  for, 
as  he  believes,  letting  Don  Pedro 
win  his  mistress  Hero  for  himself, 
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but  no  sooner  does  Claudio  leave 
him,  than  the  jibes  of  Lady  Beat- 
rice recur  to  his  memory  : — 

"That  my  lady  Beatrice  should 
know  me,  and  not  know  me  !  The 
Prince's  fool !  Ha  !  it  may  be,  that 
I  go  under  that  title,  because  I  am 
merry.  Yea,  so  ;  I  am  apt  to  do  my- 
self wrong.  I  am  not  so  reputed.  It 
is  nought  but  the  bitter  disposition  of 
Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world  into  her 
person,  and  so  gives  me  out.  Well, 
I'll  be  revenged  as  I  may." 

"  As  he  may  !  "  There  is  an 
amusing  despair  in  the  confession. 
He  feels  that  Beatrice  has  fairly 
driven  him  off  the  field.  This  be- 
comes more  apparent  when  Don 
Pedro  breaks  in  upon  his  musing 
with  these  unwelcome  words,  "  The 
lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to 
you  ]  the  gentleman  that  danced 
with  her  told  her  she  is  much 
wronged  by  you."  Poor  Benedick 
at  once  lets  out  the  secret,  which 
Beatrice  had  kept  from  the  Prince, 
that  the  gentleman  in  question  was 
himself.  Indignation  makes  him 
eloquent  and  witty  even  beyond 
his  wont. 

"  Oh,  she  misused  me  past  the  endur- 
ance of  a  block.  An  oak,  but  with 
one  green  leaf  on  it,  would  have  an- 
swered her.  My  very  visor  began  to 
assume  life  and  scold  with  her.  She 
told  me,  not  thinking  I  had  been 
myself,"  —  ah,  where  was  then  his 
vaunted  shrewdness? — "that  I  was 
the  Prince's  jester,  and  that  I  was 
duller  than  a  great  thaw,  huddling 
jest  upon  jest,  with  such  impossible 
conveyance  upon  me,  that  I  stood 
like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole 
army  shooting  at  me.  She  speaks 
poniards,  and  every  word  stabs.  .  .  . 
I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she 
were  endowed  with  all  that  Adam 
had  left  him  before  he  transgressed." 

Not  marry  her !  Are  we  to 
read  in  this,  that  Benedick  had  at 
some  time  nourished  dreams  about 
her,  not  wholly  consistent  with  his 
creed  of  celibacy1?  Not  unlikely, 
if  we  couple  this  remark  with  what 


he  had  said  to  Claudio  about  her 
beauty  as  compared  with  Hero's. 
But,  while  they  speak,  Beatrice  is 
seen  approaching  with  her  Uncle, 
Claudio,  and  Hero,  and,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  exquisite  exaggera- 
tion, Benedick,  who  in  his  present 
mood  will  not  run  the  risk  of  a 
fresh  encounter,  asks  Don  Pedro 
if  he  will  not  "  command  him  any 
service  to  the  world's  end  1 "  offer- 
ing to  go  anywhere,  do  anything, 
"  rather  than  hold  three  words' 
conference  with  this  harpy,"  and 
makes  his  escape,  exclaiming  as  he 
goes,  "  O  God,  sir,  here's  a  dish  I 
love  not ;  I  cannot  endure  my  Lady 
Tongue."  All  this  time  Benedick 
quite  forgets  that  he  has  himself 
to  blarne  if  Beatrice  has  dealt 
sharply  with  him ;  for  had  he  not 
given  her  the  severest  provocation 
by  attacking  her  under  the  shelter 
of  his  mask  ?  If  volubility  of  speech 
were  her  sin,  how  much  greater  is 
his  1  Rich  as  her  invention  is,  and 
fertile  her  vocabulary,  Benedick 
excels  her  in  both.  But  what  great 
talker  ever  knew  his  own  weak- 
ness 1 

Meanwhile  Beatrice  has  been 
requested  by  Don  Pedro  to  bring 
Count  Claudio.  She  has  evidently 
found  out,  by  the  way,  the  secret 
of  his  sullenness;  and  when  Don 
Pedro  inquires  the  cause,  she  puts 
the  case  with  her  usual  aptness 
and  pleasantry,  "The  Count  is 
neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry, 
nor  well :  but  civil,  Count,  civil  as 
an  orange,  and  something  of  that 
jealous  complexion."  He  is  speed- 
ily disabused  of  his  suspicions,  and 
made  happy  by  Don  Pedro's  assur- 
ance that  Hero  has  been  w-oii  for 
him,  and  her  father's  "goodwill 
obtained." 

Despite  of  all  that  she  has  said 
against  marriage  for  herself,  Bea- 
trice, who  is  in  Hero's  secret,  is 
glad  of  a  result  which  makes  her 
cousin  happy.  "  Speak,  Count," 
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she  says  to  Claudio,  who  has 
scarcely  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise; "  'tis  your  cue."  And  when 
he  does  speak,  and  very  well  too, 
she  turns  with  a  similar  adjuration 
to  the  blushing  Hero. 

"Beat.  Speak,  cousin ;  or,  if  you 
cannot,  stop  his  mouth  with  a  kiss, 
and  let  him  not  speak  neither. 

D.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have 
a  merry  heart. 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord:  I  thank  it, 
poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the  windy  side 
of  care." 

I>ut  she  is  for  the  moment  too 
i  itent  on  watching  the  lovers 
to  think  of  herself,  and  she  con- 
tinues— 

"  My  cousin  tells  him  in  his  ear  that 
he  is  in  her  heart. 

Claud.  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Good  Lord !  for  alliance ! 
Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but 
I,  and  I  am  sunburnt ;  I  may  sit  in  a 
corner,  and  cry,  heigho!  for  a  hus- 
band. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get 
you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of 
your  father's  getting.  Hath  your 
grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  you  ?  Your 
father  got  excellent  husbands,  if  a 
maid  could  come  by  them. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady  ? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might 
have  another  for  working-days.  Your 
grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day." 

Here,  true  lady  as  she  is,  it 
crosses  her  mind  that  her  high 
spirits  may  have  carried  her  too 
f fir,  and  may  lead  the  Prince  to  mis- 
understand her.  With  the  bright 
a]  id  innocent  frankness  which  ob- 
viously gives  her  a  special  charm 
in  his  eyes,  she  prays  his  forgive- 
ness. 

"  I  beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me  ! 
I  was  born  to  speak  all  mirth,  and  no 
matter. 

D.  Pedro.  Your  silence  most  of- 
fends me,  and  to  be  merry  best  be- 
comes you ;  for,  out  of  question,  you 
were  born  in  a  merry  hour." 

With  just  the  slightest  inflection 
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of  pathos  in   her  voice,   Beatrice 
replies — 

"No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother 
cry'd;  but  then  there  was  a  star 
danced,  and  under  that  was  I  born. 
Cousins,  Heaven  give  you  joy !  " 

Her  uncle  now  asks  her  "  to 
look  to  some  things  he  had  told 
her  of."  Be  sure  she  was  the 
presiding  spirit  in  his  household. 
How  sweetly  and  prettily  does  she 
go  upon  his  bidding  !  "I  cry  you 
mercy,  uncle ; "  then  curtseying  to 
the  Prince  of  Arragon,  "  By  your 
grace's  leave ! "  to  excuse  herself 
for  leaving  thus  abruptly.  When 
she  has  gone,  Don  Pedro  sums  up 
his  impression  of  her  in  the  words, 
"By  my  troth,  a  pleasant  -  spir- 
ited lady."  In  answer  to  his  re- 
mark that  Beatrice  "cannot  endure 
to  hear  tell  of  a  husband,"  Leo- 
nato  answers,  "  Oh,  by  no  means  : 
she  mocks  all  her  wooers  out  of 
suit !  "  Don  Pedro  has,  however, 
seen  enough  of  the  relations  be- 
tween her  and  Benedick  to  conclude 
that  a  worse  thing  might  befall 
them,  than  that  their  witty  war- 
fare should  be  turned  to  wooing. 
He  has  obviously  a  strong  regard 
for  both,  and  he  "would  fain  have 
it  a  match."  She,  he  says,  "  were 
an  excellent  wife  for  Benedick;" 
and  Benedick,  a  man  "  of  noble 
strain,  of  approved  valour,  and 
confirmed  honesty,"  as  he  knows 
him  to  be,  is  "not  the  unhopeful- 
lest  husband  that  he  knows."  So, 
to  beguile  the  week  that  is  to 
elapse  before  Claudio's  marriage, 
he  undertakes  "  to  bring  them  into 
a  mountain  of  affection,  the  one 
with  the  other."  Hero,  acting  upon 
the  suggestions  Don  Pedro  will 
give  her,  is  so  to  "humour"  her 
cousin,  "  that  she  shall  fall  in  love 
with  Benedick  ; "  while  he  himself, 
along  with  Leonato  and  Claudio, 
are  so  to  "practise  on  Benedick, 
that,  in  despite  of  his  quick  wit 
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and  his  queasy  stomach,"  he  shall 
fall  in  love  with  Beatrice. 

While  they  are  perfecting  their 
little  well-meant  plot,  Don  John 
and  his  retainer,  Borachio,  are 
hatching  theirs  for  destroying 
Hero's  reputation,  and  breaking 
off  her  marriage,  by  making  Don 
Pedro  and  Count  Claudio  believe 
that,  on  the  night  before  her 
wedding-day,  they  see  Borachio 
leave  her  chamber  by  the  window. 
The  way  in  which  the  temporary 
success  of  this  second  plot  is  made 
to  work  most  effectually  for  the 
permanent  success  of  the  first,  is 
one  of  the  many  proofs  of  Shake- 
speare's transcendent  skill  in  dra- 
matic construction. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  at 
length  of  the  admirable  scene  in 
which  Don  Pedro,  Leonato,  and 
Count  Claudio  persuade  Benedick 
that  Beatrice  dotes  upon  him,  while 
"she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours 
seemed  ever  to  abhor  him,"  and 
"will  die  ere  she  will  make  her 
love  known."  So  cleverly  is  the 
dialogue  managed,  that  Benedick 
must  have  had  a  heart  of  stone, 
as  well  as  superhuman  acuteness, 
had  he  not  been  moved  by  it.  He 
does  not  easily  fall  into  the  snare. 
Don  Pedro  alone  could  not  have 
deceived  him.  But  how  can  he 
refuse  to  believe  Leonato,  "the 
white -bearded  fellow,"  whom  he 
knows  to  be  devoted  to  Beatrice  ? 
Was  it  conceivable  that  he,  her 
uncle  and  guardian,  should  be 
speaking  pure  fiction,  when  he 
says  that  "she  loves  Benedick 
with  an  enraged  affection, — it  is 
past  the  infinite  of  thought "  1 
And  why  should  Claudio,  his  own 
familiar  and  trusted  friend,  be  in 
the  same  tale,  unless  he  had 
really  learned  from  Hero,  as  he 
says  he  has,  the  true  state  of 
Beatrice's  affection,  and  "that 
she  will  die  ere  she  make  her 
love  known  "  1 


The  conspirators  have  not  spared 
Benedick,  while  extolling  Beatrice 
— dwelling  much  on  his  scornful 
and  contemptuous  spirit,  —  and 
Don  Pedro,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  protests  he  "loves  him  well," 
adding  very  craftily  a  wish,  that 
Benedick  "would  modestly  ex- 
amine himself,  to  see  how  much 
he  is  unworthy  to  have  so  good 
a  lady."  Benedick's  first  thought 
is  not  of  his  own  shortcomings. 
In  this,  as  we  presently  see,  he  is 
very  different  from  Beatrice.  He 
at  once,  with  pardonable  compla- 
cency, accepts  the  fact  that  Beat- 
rice loves  him  :  in  that  belief  all 
his  former  invectives  against  her 
are  forgotten,  and  he  feels  her  love 
"must  be  requited."  She  is  no 
longer  "Lady  Disdain,"  "the 
fury,"  "the  harpy."  On  the  con- 
trary, she  is  "fair,"  "virtuous," 
"wise,  but  in  loving  him."  In 
any  case  he  "will  be  horribly  in 
love  with  her;"  and  so  possessed 
is  he  with  the  triumphant  feelingv 
that  he  stands  high  in  her  regard, 
that  when  she  presently  appears 
to  tell  him  she  is  "sent  against 
her  will  to  bid  him  come  in  to 
dinner,"  he  actually  "spies  some 
marks  of  love  in  her,"  and  finds  a 
meaning  flattering  to  the  thought 
in  the  very  phrases  which  she 
studiously  uses  to  prove  with 
what  reluctance  she  had  come 
upon  the  errand.  He  leaves  the 
scene,  protesting,  "I  will  go  get 
her  picture  ! " 

Now  it  is  Beatrice's  turn  to  fall 
into  a  similar  snare.  It  is  laid  for 
her  by  Hero  and  her  gentlewoman 
Ursula;  and  in  the  very  exuber- 
ance of  a  power  that  runs  without 
effort  into  the  channel  of  melodi- 
ous verse,  Shakespeare  passes  from 
the  terse  vivid  prose  of  the  pre- 
vious scene  into  rhythmical  lines, 
steeped  in  music  and  illuminated 
by  fancy.  Margaret  is  despatched 
to  tell  Beatrice  that  her  cousin 
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and  Ursula  are  talking  about  her, 
and  to 

"Bid   her   steal   into   the    pleached 

bower, 
Whore   honeysuckles,    ripened   by   the 

sun, 
Forl  >id  the  sun  to  enter. " 

And  anon  we  see  her 

"  Like  a  lapwing,  run 
Clos  3  by  the  ground,  to  hear  their  con- 
ference. " 

I ;  is  of  course  an  overwhelming 
surprise  to  Beatrice  to  hear  that 
"  Benedick  loves  her  so  entirely." 
She  is  at  first  incredulous.  Still 
her  attention  is  fairly  arrested. 
She  listens  with  eager  curiosity ; 
but  begins  to  feel  a  tightening  at 
the  heart  when  her  cousin  says — 

"  But  Nature  never  framed  a  woman's 
heart 

Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice  : 

Disd  \in  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her 
eyes, 

Misprising  what  they  look  on  ;  and  her 
wit 

Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 

All  matter  else  seems  weak.      She  can- 
not love, 

Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affec- 
tion, 

She  is  so  self-endeared. 

UTS.  Sure,  I  think  so  ; 

And   therefore,   certainly,   it  were  not 
.;ood 

She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport 

of  it." 

Hero,  with  a  power  of  witty  and 
somewhat  merciless  sarcasm,  new 
to  Beatrice  in  her  gentle  cousin, 
drives  still  further  home  the  charge 
of  pr  ide  and  scornfulness  : — 

"Why,  you  speak  truth:  I  never  yet 
saw  man, 

How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rare- 
ly featured, 

But  slie  would  spell  him  backward :  if 
f.tir-faced, 

She'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be 
her  sister ; 

If  black,   why  nature,   drawing  of   an 

a  ntic, 
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Made  a  foul  blot;  if  tall,  a  lance  ill- 

headed  ; 

If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut  ; 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with 

all  winds, 
If   silent,    why,    a   block   moved   with 

none.  " 

All  this  makes  Beatrice  smile,  for 
it  reminds  her  of  her  own  thoughts 
about  some  of  her  unsuccessful 
wooers.  But  what  follows  sends 
the  blood  in  upon  her  heart  :  — 

"So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong 

side  out, 

And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth.  '  ' 

Why,  why,  if  this  be  so,  has  not 
Hero  let  her  hear  of  it  from  her- 
self ?  The  feeling  of  shame  and  bit- 
ter SL  .-reproach  deepens  as  Hero 
goes  on  :  — 

"To  be  so  odd,  and  from  all  fash- 

ions, 

As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable  : 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so  ?  If  I  should 


She  would  mock  me  into  air  :  oh,  she 

would  laugh  me 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with 

wit. 

Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  covered  fire, 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly  — 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with 

mocks." 

We  know  that  all  this  is  over- 
stated for  a  purpose.  But  Beat- 
rice has  no  such  suspicion.  She  is 
wounded  to  the  quick,  and  Hero's 
words  strike  deeper,  because  Beat- 
rice has  up  to  this  time  seen  no 
signs  that  her  cousin  had  enter- 
tained this  harsh  view  of  her  char- 
acter. The  cup  of  self-reproach  is 
full,  as  Hero  proceeds  :  — 

"  No,  I  will  rather  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against   his 

passion. 
And,    truly,    I'll   devise    some    honest 

slanders 
To  stain  my  cousin  with  :  one  doth  not 

know 
How  much  an  ill  word  doth  empoison 

liking." 

Q 
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This  was  too  much,  and  it  seemed 
to  me,  as  I  heard  it,  as  if  I  could 
endure  110  more,  but  must  break 
from  my  concealment  and  stop 
their  cruel  words.  Ursula's  more 
kindly  rejoinder  is  some  balm  to 
Beatrice — 

"Oh,  do  not  do    your    cousin   such   a 

wrong. 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true 

judgment, 

(Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit 
As  she  is  prized  to  have)  as  to  refuse 
So  rare  a  gentleman   as   Signer  Bene- 
dick." 

What  follows  is  not  unwelcome  to 
her  ears,  for  it  is  all  in  praise  of 
Benedick  as  one  who — 

"  For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and 

valour, 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy." 

When  they  are  gone,  and  Beat- 
rice comes  from  her  hiding-place 
in  "the  pleached  bower,"  she  has 
become  to  herself  another  woman. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  her  nature 
is  changed,  as  that  it  has  been 
suddenly  developed.  She  is  dazed, 
astounded  at  what  she  has  over- 
heard. "What  fire  is  in  mine 
ears  1 "  she  exclaims  ;  "  Can  this  be 
true  ? "  Am  I  such  a  self-assured, 
scornful,  disdainful,  vainglorious 
creature?  Is  it  thus  I  appear 
even  to  those  who  know  me  best, 
and  whom  I  love  the  best?  Do 
I  look  down  contemptuously  on 
others  from  the  height  of  my  owii 
deserts  ?  Am  I  so  "  self-endeared  " 
that  I  see  worth  and  cleverness 
only  in  myself  ?  Do  I  carry  my- 
self thus  proudly?  Have  I  been 
living  in  a  delusion?  Have  my 
foolish  tongue  and  giddy  humour 
presented  me  in  a  light  so  untrue 
to  my  real  self  ?  What  an  awak- 
ening !  She  does  not  think  of 
others.  She  feels  no  shade  of 
bitterness  against  Hero, — her  re- 
proaches are  all  against  herself. 
"  Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and 


scorn  so  much?"     There  must  be 
an  end  to  this,  and  quickly. 

' '  Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride, 

adieu  ! 

No   glory  lives  behind  the  back  of 
such. " 

After  this  complete  self-abase- 
ment comes  fresh  wonder,  in  the 
remembrance  of  what  Hero  and 
Ursula  have  said  of  Benedick's 
infatuation  for  her.  That  he  likes 
her,  she  has  probably  suspected 
more  than  once ;  and  now  she 
learns  that  it  is  her  wicked  mock- 
ing spirit  which  has  alone  pre- 
vented him  from  making  open 
avowal  of  his  devotion.  All  this 
shall  be  changed.  If,  despite  the 
past,  he  indeed  loves  her,  he  must 
be  rewarded.  No  one  knows  his 
good  qualities  better  than  she. 
She  will  accept  his  shortcomings 
— for  what  grave  faults  of  her 
own  has  she  not  to  correct? — 
and  for  the  future  touch  them  so 
gently,  that  in  time  either  they 
will  vanish,  or  she  will  hardly 
wish  them  away.  Henceforth  she 
must  give  him  such  encouragement 
as  will  make  him  happy  in  the 
avowal  of  his  love. 

"  So,  Benedick,  love  on  ;  I  will  requite 

thee, 
Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving 

hand. 
If  thou   dost  love,   my  kindness  shall 

incite  thee 

To  tie  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band  : 
For    others    say    thou    dost    deserve ; 

and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly. " 

This  is  the  point  in  the  play  in 
which  the  underlying  nobleness 
and  generosity  of  Beatrice  leap 
into  view.  If  she  were  indeed 
what  Hero  described — still  more, 
if  this  were,  as  Hero  had  said,  the 
general  impression — she  might  well 
be  excused,  had  she  asked  why 
Hero,  her  bosom  friend,  her  "bed- 
fellow," as  we  are  subsequently 
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told,  had  never  hinted  at  faults  so 
serious  1  But  Beatrice  neither  re- 
proaches her  cousin,  nor  seeks  to 
extenuate  the  defects  laid  to  her 
cl  large.  She  trusts  Hero  implicitly, 
and  being  herself  incapable  of  de- 
ccdt  or  misrepresentation,  she  re- 
gards Hero's  heavy  indictment  as 
a  thing  not  to  be  impugned.  The 
future,  she  resolves,  shall  make  it 
impossible  for  any  one  to  enter- 
tain such  a  conception  of  her  as 
B'ero  has  described. 

This  is  the  turning-point  in 
Beatrice's  life ;  and  in  the  repre- 
sentation it  should  be  shown  by 
her  whole  demeanour,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  way  the  lines  just 
quoted  are  spoken,  that  a  marked 
change  has  come  over  her  since, 
"  like  a  lapwing,"  she  stole  into 
the  bower  of  honeysuckles.  Thus 
the  audience  will  be  prepared  for 
the  development  of  the  high  quali- 
ties which  she  soon  afterwards 
displays. 

She  is  then  one  of  the  brilliant 
group  that  accompanies  Hero  to 
the  altar.  When  Claudio  brings 
forward  his  accusation  against  his 
bride,  Beatrice  is  struck  dumb  with 
amazement.  Indignation  at  the 
falsehood  of  the  charge,  and  at  the 
unmanliness  that  could  wait  for 
such  a  moment  to  make  it,  is 
mingled  with  the  keenest  sym- 
pathy for  Leonato  as  well  as  for 
Hero.  I  never  knew  exactly  for 
which  of  the  two  my  sympathy 
should  most  be  shown,  and  I  found 
myself  by  the  side  now  of  the  one, 
now  of  the  other.  Hero  had  her 
f ri  ends,  her  attendants  round  her ; 
but  her  kind  uncle  and  guardian 
stands  alone.  Strangely  enough, 
hiF  brother  Antonio,  who  plays  a 
prominent  part  afterwards,  is  not 
at  the  wedding. 

Beatrice's  blood  is  all  on  fire  at 
the  disgrace  thus  brought  upon  her 
family  and  herself.  When  she 
hears  the  vile  slander  supported 
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by  Don  Pedro;  and  when  Don 
John,  that  sour-visaged  hypocrite 
whom  she  dislikes  by  instinct,  with 
insolent  audacity  throws  fresh  re- 
proaches upon  the  fainting  Hero, 
her  eye  falls  on  Benedick,  who 
stands  apart  bewildered,  looking 
on  the  scene  with  an  air  of  mani- 
fest distress.  In  that  moment,  as 
I  think,  Beatrice  makes  up  her 
mind  that  he  shall  be  her  cousin's 
champion.  Were  she  not  a  woman, 
she  would  herself  enter  the  lists  to 
avenge  the  wrong :  since  she  cannot 
do  this  directly,  she  will  do  it 
indirectly  by  enlisting  this  new- 
found lover  in  her  cause.  How 
happy  a  coincidence  it  is,  that 
Hero  has  so  lately  brought  the 
fact  of  Benedick's  devotion  to  her 
knowledge  !  All  remembrance  of 
the  harsh,  the  unkind  accusations 
against  herself,  with  which  the  in- 
formation was  mixed  up,  has  van- 
ished from  her  mind.  It  was  Hero 
who  revealed  to  her  the  unsus- 
pected love  of  Benedick, — at  least 
its  earnestness  and  depth,  —  and 
Hero  shall  be  the  first  to  benefit 
by  it. 

Benedick  is  so  present  to  her 
thoughts,  that  when  Hero  faints 
in  her  arms,  she  calls  to  him,  as 
well  as  to  Leonato  and  the  Friar, 
to  come  to  her  assistance.  "  Help, 
uncle  !  Hero  !  why,  Hero  !  Uncle  ! 
Signor  Benedick  !  Friar  !  "  Nor  is 
he  unmoved  by  what  he  has  noted 
in  Beatrice.  Her  deep  emotion 
has  touched  him,  and  he  begins  to 
waver  in  his  belief  in  the  charge 
against  Hero,  when  he  hears  Bea- 
trice exclaim,  with  a  voice  reson- 
ant with  the  energy  of  assured 
conviction,  "Oh,  on  my  soul,  my 
cousin  is  belied  !  "  He  is  not  dis- 
inclined to  accept  the  Friar's  sug- 
gestion that  "there  is  some  strange 
misprisioii  in  the  princes,"  and  his 
instinct  at  once  leads  him  to  sus- 
pect that  they  have  been  the  dupes 
of  Don  John. 
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"Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of 

honour ; 

And  if  their  wisdom  be  misled  in  this, 
The  practice  of   it  lives   in  John  the 

bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies. " 

Possessed  as  Benedick  was  with 
this  idea  of  the  man,  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  his  friends  had  taken  him 
into  their  counsels,  they  would 
never  have  fallen  into  Don  John's 
toils.  Benedick's  words  were,  no 
doubt,  the  echo  of  Beatrice's  own 
thought.  She  would  be  grateful 
for  them,  and  still  more  for  the 
tone  and  manner,  so  well  fitted  to 
raise  him  in  her  esteem,  of  his 
parting  speech  to  Leonato : — 

"  Signor  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise 

you: 
And  though  you  know  my  inwardness 

and  love 
Is   very   much   unto    the    Prince   and 

Claudio, 

Yet,  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justly  as  your  soul 
Should  with  your  body." 

What  a  conflict  of  strong  emo- 
tions used  to  come  over  me  when 
acting  this  scene  !  It  begins  solemn- 
ly, yet  happily ;  but  oh,  how  soon 
all  is  changed  !  One  may  imagine 
that  to  the  marriage  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Governor  of  Messina  the 
whole  nobility  of  the  place  would 
be  invited.  Claudio,  we  have  been 
told,  has  an  uncle  living  in  Messina. 
He  and  all  Claudio's  kinsfolk  would 
be  present,  and  the  people  of  the 
city  would  naturally  throng  to  the 
ceremony.  Think  what  it  was  for 
the  bride  to  be  brought  to  shame 
before  such  an  assemblage, — to  be 
given  back  into  her  father's  hands, 
and  branded  with  unchastity!  What 
consternation  to  even  the  mere 
lookers-on — what  dismay  to  those 
more  directly  concerned  !  Hero  is 
at  first  so  stunned,  so  bewildered, 
so  unable  to  realise  what  is  meant 
by  the  accusation,  that  she  cannot 
speak.  When  Claudio,  assuming 


conscious  guilt  from  her  silence, 
went  on  with  his  charge,  I  could 
hardly  keep  still.  My  feet  tingled, 
my  eyes  flashed  lightning  upon  the 
princes  and  Claudio.  Oh,  that  I 
had  been  her  brother,  her  male 
cousin,  and  not  a  powerless  woman  ! 
How  I  looked  around  in  quest  of 
help,  and  gladly  saw  Benedick 
standing  apart  from  the  rest  ! 
And  how  shame  seemed  piled  on 
shame  when  that  hateful  Prince 
John,  as  he  left  the  scene,  said  to 
the  victim  of  his  villainy — 

"Thus,  pretty  lady, 
I   am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovern- 
ment  ! " 

Oh,  for  a  flight  of  deadly  arrows 
to  send  after  him  !  Then  Claudio's 
parting  speech,  with  its  flowery 
sentimentalism,  so  out  of  place  in 
one  who  had  played  so  merciless  a 
part,  sickened  me  with  contempt. 

How  gladly  I  saw  these  shallow 
maligners  disappear !  Something 
must  now  be  learned  or  done  to 
clear  away  their  slander.  I  felt 
with  what  chagrin  Beatrice,  when 
asked,  was  obliged  to  confess,  that 
last  night  she  was  not  by  the  side 
of  Hero — 

"Although,  until  last  night, 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bed- 
fellow ! " 

And  yet  how  simple  to  myself  was 
the  explanation !  Each  had  to 
commune  with  herself — Hero  on 
the  serious  step  she  was  taking, — 
a  step  requiring  many  orisons  to 
"move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon 
her  state ; "  and  Beatrice,  to  think 
on  what  had  been  revealed  to  her 
of  her  own  shortcomings,  as  well 
as  of  Benedick's  undreamed-of 
attachment  to  herself.  At  such 
a  time,  hours  of  perfect  rest  and 
solitary  meditation  would  be  wel- 
come and  needful  to  them  both. 

But  Beatrice  is  no  dreamer.  The 
Friar's  plan  of  giving  out  that  Hero 
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is  dead,  and  so  awakening  Claudio's 
remorse,  will  not  wipe  out  the 
wrong  done  to  her  cousin  or  the 
indignity  offered  to  her  kin.  There- 
fore she  lets  her  friends  retire, 
lingering  behind,  to  the  surprise, 
possibly,  of  some  who  might  ex- 
pect that  she  would  go  with  them 
to  comfort  Hero.  She  is  bent  on 
finding  for  her  a  better  comfort 
than  lies  in  words.  Benedick,  she 
foels  sure,  will  remain  if  she  does. 
And  he,  how  could  he  do  other- 
\\  ise  1  This  beautiful  woman,  whom 
ha  has  hitherto  known  all  joyous- 
nass,  and  seeming  indifference  to 
the  feelings  of  others,  has  revealed 
h3rself  under  a  new  aspect,  and 
one  that  has  drawn  him  towards 
hor  more  than  he  has  ever  been 
drawn  towards  woman  before.  He 
h:is  noted  how  all  through  this 
terrible  scene  she  has  been  the 
only  one  to  stand  by,  to  defend,  to 
try  to  cheer  the  slandered  Hero. 
Ber  courage  and  her  tenderness 
have  roused  the  chivalry  of  his 
iiiiture.  So  deeply  is  he  moved, 
tl;at  I  believe,  even  if  he  had  not 
previously  been  influenced  by  what 
ho  had  been  told  of  Beatrice's  love, 
h(;  would  from  that  time  have  been 
h(  r  lover  and  devoted  servant. 

There  is  tenderness  in  his  voice 
as  he  accosts  her.  "  Lady  Beatrice, 
have  you  wept  all  this  while  ? "  But 
it  is  only  when  she  hears  him  say, 
"  Surely,  I  do  believe  your  fair 
cousin  is  wronged,"  that  she  dashes 
her  tears  aside,  and  can  give  voice 
to  the  thought  that  has  for  some 
time  been  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

;'Ah,  how  much  might  the  man 
deserve  of  me  that  would  right  her  ! 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  show 
such  friendship? 

Beat.  A  very  even  way,  but  no 
sivh  friend. 

Bene.  May  a  man  do  it  1 

Beat.  It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not 
yours." 

These  words  are  not  to  be  in- 


terpreted, as  by  some  they  have 
been,  as  spoken  in  Beatrice's  usual- 
ly sarcastic  vein.  She  only  means 
that,  being  neither  a  kinsman,  nor 
in  any  way  connected  with  Hero's 
family,  he  cannot  step  forward  to 
do  her  right.  In  this  sense  the 
words  are  understood  by  Benedick, 
who  takes  the  most  direct  way 
of  removing  the  difficulty  by  the 
avowal  of  his  love.  "I  do  love 
nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as 
you.  Is  not  that  strange  1 "  After 
what  she  has  overheard,  this  makes 
her  smile,  but  it  causes  her  no  sur- 
prise. With  the  thought  of  Hero's 
vindication  uppermost  in  her  heart, 
what  can  she  do  but  answer  Bene- 
dick's avowal  by  her  own*?  And 
yet  to  make  it  is  by  no  means 
easy,  as  we  see  by  her  words,  some- 
what in  the  old  vein — 

"As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know 
not.  It  were  as  possible  for  me  to 
say  I  loved  nothing  so  well  as  you, — 
but  believe  me  not "  (half  confessing, 
and  then  withdrawing) ;  "  and  yet  I 
lie  not"  (again  yielding,  and  again 
falling  back).  "I  confess  nothing, 
nor  I  deny  nothing." 

To  extricate  herself  from  her 
embarrassment,  she  turns  away 
from  the  subject  with  the  words, 
spoken  with  tremulous  emotion, 
"  I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin."  But 
Benedick  is  impatient  for  a  clearer 
assurance.  Observe  how  skilfully, 
even  while  she  humours  him,  she 
leads  him  on  to  the  point  on  which 
she  has  set  her  mind : — 

"Bene.  By  my  sword,  Beatrice, 
thou  lovest  me. 

Beat.  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat 
it. 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it  that  you 
love  me  ;  and  I  will  make  him  eat  it 
that  says  I  love  not  you. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  eat  your  word  1 

Bene.  With  no  sauce  that  can  be 
devised  to  it.  I  protest  I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Why,  then,  God  forgive  me  ! 

Bene.  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice  ? 

Beat.  You  have  stayed    me    in   a 
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happy  hour  ;  I  was  about  to  protest 
I  loved  you. 

Bene.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of 
my  heart,  that  none  is  left  to  protest." 

And  now  that  their  mutual  con- 
fessions have  been  so  wittily  and 
earnestly  given,  Beatrice  recurs  to 
what  she  has  never  for  a  moment 
forgotten,  —  the  wrongs  of  her 
cousin,  the  outraged  honour  of  the 
house  of  which  she  is  herself  a 
scion,  the  stain  on  its  escutcheon. 
These  must  be  avenged,  and,  if 
Benedick  indeed  loves  her,  it  must 
be  he  who  shall  stand  forth  as  the 
avenger,  —  for,  as  her  accepted 
lover,  that  will  be  his  "  office."  So 
when  he  says,  "  Come,  bid  me  do 
anything  for  thee !  "  in  a  breath 
she  exclaims,  "  Kill  Claudio  !  " 
This  demand,  spoken  with  an  in- 
tensity which  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  that  she  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  staggers  Benedick.  Claudio 
is  his  chosen  friend,  they  have  just 
gone  through  the  perils  of  war 
together,  and  he  replies,  "  Ha  !  not 
for  the  wide  world!"  "You  kill 
me  to  deny ;  farewell,"  says  Beat- 
rice, and  is  about  to  leave  him. 
In  vain  he  importunes  her  to  re- 
main ;  and  now  he  is  made  to  see 
indeed  the  strength  and  earnest- 
ness of  her  nature.  All  the  pent- 
up  passion  that  has  shaken  her 
during  the  previous  scene,  breaks 
out : — 

"  Beat.  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene.  We'll  be  friends  first. 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends 
with  me  than  fight  with  mine  enemy. 

Bene.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy  ? 

Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the 
height  a  villain,  that  hath  slandered, 
scorned,  dishonoured  my  kinswoman  1 
Oh,  that  I  were  a  man  !  What,  bear 
her  in  hand  until  they  come  to  take 
hands  ;  and  then  with  public  accusa- 
tion, uncovered  slander,  unmitigated 
rancour, — O  Heaven,  that  I  were  a 
man  !  I  would  eat  his  heart  in  the 
market-place  ! 


Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice  ; 

Beat.  Talk  with  a  man  out  of  a 
window  !  A  proper  saying  ! 

Bene.  Nay,  but  Beatrice  ; 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero ! — She  is  wronged, 
she  is  slandered,  she  is  undone. 

Bene.  Beat 

Beat.  Princes  and  Counties !  Sure- 
ly a  princely  testimony,  a  good  Count- 
Confect,  a  sweet  gallant  surely  !  Oh, 
that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake  !  or 
that  I  had  any  friend  would  be  a  man 
for  my  sake  !  But  manhood  is  melted 
into  courtesies,  valour  into  compliment, 
and  men  are  only  turned  into  tongues, 
and  trim  ones  too.  He  is  now  as 
valiant  as  Hercules,  that  only  tells  a 
lie  and  swears  it !  I  cannot  be  a  man 
with  wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a 
woman  with  grieving." 

In  her  anger  and  distress  Beat- 
rice will  not,  cannot  listen  to  what 
Benedick  would  say.  At  last  he 
has  a  chance,  when  her  tears  are 
streaming,  and  her  invectives  are 
exhausted.  "  By  this  hand,  I  love 
thee  ! "  he  says,  and  he  has  been 
loving  her  more  and  more  all 
through  her  burst  of  generous  and 
eloquent  indignation.  "  Use  it  for 
my  love,"  she  replies,  still  quiver- 
ing with  emotion,  "  some  other 
way  than  swearing  by  it !  "  Then 
with  all  seriousness  he  asks  her, 
"  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  Count 
Claudio  hath  wronged  Hero  1 "  As 
serious  and  solemn  is  her  answer, 
"Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought 
or  a  soul ! "  His  rejoinder  is  all 
she  could  desire — 

"Enough,  I  am  engaged ;  I  will  chal- 
lenge him.  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and 
so  leave  you.  By  this  hand,  Claudio 
shall  render  me  a  dear  account.  As 
you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me.  Go, 
comfort  your  cousin.  I  must  say  she 
is  dead.  And  so,  farewell." 

And  so  they  part,  each  with  a 
much  higher  respect  for  the  other 
than  before.  Thanks  to  the  poet's 
skill,  the  trouble  that  has  fallen  on 
Leonato's  house  has  served  to  bind 
them  to  each  other  by  the  strongest 
tie,  and  to  make  their  mutual  re- 
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gard  and  ultimate  union  only  in  the 
very  slightest  degree  dependent  on 
the  plot  devised  by  their  friends. 

It  has,  I  know,  been  considered 
t!,  blemish  in  Beatrice,  that  at  such 
a,  moment  she  should  desire  to  risk 
her  lover's  life.  How  little  can 
those  who  think  so  enter  into  her 
position,  or  understand  the  feelings 
with  which  a  noble  woman  would 
in  such  circumstances  be  actuated  ! 
What  she  would  have  done  her- 
self, had  she  been  a  man,  to  punish 
the  traducer  of  her  kinswoman  and 
bosom  friend,  and  to  vindicate  the 
family  honour,  she  has  a  right  to 
expect  her  engaged  lover  will  do 
for  her.  Her  honour  as  a  member 
oi  the  family  is  at  stake,  and  what 
woman  of  spirit  would  think  so 
neanly  of  her  lover  as  to  doubt 
his  readiness  to  risk  his  life  in 
such  a  cause?  The  days  of  chiv- 
alry were  not  gone  in  Shake- 
speare's time ;  neither,  I  trust  and 
believe,  are  they  gone  now.  I  am 
cc -undent  that  all  women  who  are 
worthy  of  a  brave  man's  love,  will 
understand  and  sympathise  with 
tlie  feeling  that  animated  Beatrice. 
Think  of  the  wrong  done  to  Hero, 
—  the  unnecessary  aggravation  of 
it  in  the  moment  chosen  for  pub- 
lishing what  Beatrice  knows  to  be 
a  vile  slander !  Benedick  adopts 
her  conviction,  and,  having  adopted 
it,  the  course  she  urges  is  the  one 
he  must  himself  have  taken.  Could 
he  leave  it  to  the  only  male  mem- 
bers of  his  adopted  family,  Leonato 
and  Antonio,  two  elderly  men,  to 
champion  the  kinswoman  of  the 
lady  of  his  love? 

The  manner  in  which  he  bears 
himself  in  the  scene  of  his  chal- 
lenge to  Count  Claudio  proves 
that,  under  the  gaiety  of  his 
general  demeanour,  lies,  just  as  in 
Beatrice,  a  high  and  earnest  and 
generous  spirit.  In  parting  from 
her  he  had  said,  "  As  you  hear  of 
me,  so  think  of  me."  Had  she 


seen  with  what  dignity  and  quiet 
courage  he  meets  the  jibes  and  sar- 
casms of  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio, 
her  heart  must  have  gone  out 
towards  him  with  its  inmost 
warmth.  How  much  it  cost  him 
to  renounce  their  friendship  is  very 
delicately  shown.  By  the  way  he 
has  heard  that  Don  John  has  fled 
from  Messina, — an  incident  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  his  suspicions 
that  it  was  he  who  had  hatched 
the  plot  against  Hero.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  they  are  not 
without  reproach ;  so,  turning  to 
Don  Pedro,  he  says: — 

"  My  lord,  for  your  many  courtesies 
I  thank  you.  I  must  discontinue  your 
company.  Your  brother,  the  bastard, 
is  fled  from  Messina.  You  have, 
among  you,  killed  a  sweet  and  inno- 
cent lady.  For  my  Lord  Lackbeard 
there,  he  and  I  shall  meet;  and,  till 
then,  peace  be  with  him." 

Knowing  that  Beatrice  will  be 
all  impatience  to  learn  what  has 
passed  between  himself  and  Clau- 
dio, Benedick  hastens  to  seek  her. 
He  longs  to  be  again  with  her,  for 
he  is  by  this  time  "horribly  in 
love,"  as  he  said  he  would  be. 
Not  Leander,  he  tells  us,  nor  Tro- 
ilus,  nor  "a  whole  bookful  of  these 
quondam  carpet  -  mongers,  whose 
names  yet  run  smoothly  in  the 
even  road  of  a  blank  verse,  were 
ever  so  truly  turned  over  and  over 
as  my  poor  self  in  love."  When 
Beatrice  hears  from  Margaret  that 
he  desires  speech  of  her,  how  read- 
ily does  she  answer  to  the  sum- 
mons? Once  fairly  satisfied  that 
Claudio  has  undergone  Benedick's 
challenge,  her  heart  is  lightened, 
and  she  can  afford  to  resume  some 
of  her  natural  gaiety,  and  let  herself 
be  wooed.  Then  follows  the  charm- 
ing dialogue  in  which  the  problem 
how  they  came  to  fall  in  love  with 
each  other  is  discussed.  How 
much  there  is  here  for  the  actress 
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to  express  !  What  pretty  sarcasms 
and  humorous  sadness  ! — quite  im- 
possible to  explain  in  words  :— 

"Bene.  And,  I  pray  thee  now,  tell 
me  for  which  of  my  bad  parts  didst 
thou  first  fall  in  love  with  me  1 

Beat.  For  them  all  together ;  which 
maintained  so  politic  a  state  of  evil 
that  they  will  not  admit  any  good 
part  to  intermingle  with  them.  But 
for  which  of  my  good  parts  did  you 
first  suffer  love  for  me  ? 

Bene.  '  Suffer  love '  1  A  good  epi- 
thet !  I  do  suffer  love,  indeed,  for  I 
love  thee  against  my  will. 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think. 
Alas,  poor  heart !  If  you  spite  it  for 
my  sake,  I  will  spite  it  for  yours ;  for 
I  will  never  love  that  which  my  friend 
hates.  .  .  . 

Bene.  And  now  tell  me,  how  doth 
your  cousin  1 

Beat.  Very  ill. 

Bene.  And  how  do  you  ? 

Beat.  Very  ill  too. 

Bene.  Serve  God,  love  me,  and 
mend  !  There  will  I  leave  you  too, 
for  here  comes  one  in  haste." 

This  is  Ursula  Avith  the  tidings 
that  the  plot  against  Hero  has 
been  unmasked,  "the  Prince  and 
Claudio  mightily  abused,  and  Don 
John,  the  author  of  all,  fled  and 
gone."  "Will  you  go  hear  this 
news,  signor  ? "  says  Beatrice.  His 
rejoinder  shows  him  all  the  happy 
lover.  "  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die 
in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried  in  thine 
eyes ;  and,  moreover,  I  will  go  with 
thee  to  thy  uncle's."  How  quaint- 
ly comes  in  the  "  moreover  "  here  ! 

When  we  see  them  again,  they 
are  with  Leonato,  Hero,  and  the 
others,  who  are  met  to  receive  Don 
Pedro  and  Claudio,  and  to  seal  the 
reconciliation  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  marriage  of  Claudio 
with  the  lady  whom  he  believes  to 
be  Hero's  cousin.  Marriage  being 
in  the  air,  Benedick  has  decided 
that  the  good  friar  shall  have  double 
duty  to  perform  on  the  occasion. 
Leonato's  consent  to  his  wedding 


Beatrice  is  granted  freely ;  and  in 
giving  it  he  bewilders  Benedick  by 
obscure  references  to  the  plot  for 
bringing  the  two  together.  Before 
an  explanation  can  be  given,  the 
Prince  and  Claudio  arrive.  Al- 
though well  pleased  that  he  is  no 
longer  required  to  call  his  old 
friend  to  account,  Benedick  takes 
care  to  show,  by  his  coldness  and 
reserve,  that  he  considers  them  to 
have  behaved  badly,  even  had  the 
story  been  true  which  Don  John 
had  beguiled  them  into  believing. 
When  the  Prince  rallies  him  about 
his  "February  face,"  he  makes  no 
rejoinder.  But  when  Claudio,  with 
infinite  bad  taste,  at  a  moment 
when  his  mind  should  have  been 
full  of  the  gravest  thoughts,  attacks 
him  in  the  same  spirit,  Benedick 
turns  upon  him  with  caustic  sever- 
ity. The  entrance  of  Hero  with 
her  ladies  masked  arrests  what 
might  have  grown  into  hot  words. 
Hero  is  given  to  Claudio,  and  ac- 
cepts him  with  a  ready  forgiveness, 
which  I  feel  very  sure,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  Beatrice's  self- 
respect  would  not  have  permitted 
her  to  grant.  Such  treatment  as 
Claudio's  would  have  chilled  all 
love  within  her.  She  would  never 
have  trusted  as  her  husband  the 
man  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
so  easily  deceived,  and  who  had 
once  openly  shamed  her  before  the 
world.  Hero,  altogether  a  feebler 
nature,  neither  looks  so  far  into 
the  future,  nor  feels  so  intensely 
what  has  happened  in  the  past. 
But,  to  my  thinking,  her  prospects 
of  lasting  happiness  with  the  cred- 
ulous and  vacillating  Claudio  are 
somewhat  doubtful. 

I  have  no  misgivings  about  the 
future  happiness  of  Benedick  and 
Beatrice,  even  although  they  learn 
how  they  have  been  misled  into 
thinking  that  each  was  dying  for 
the  other,  and  up  to  the  moment  of 
going  to  the  altar  keep  up  their 
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witty  struggles  to  turn  the  tables  on 
each  other.  How  delightful  is  the 
last  glimpse  we  get  of  them  !  Beat- 
rice, to  tease  Benedick,  has  been 
holding  back  among  the  other 
ladies,  when  he  expects  that  she 
would  be  ready  to  go  with  him  to 
the  altar ;  and  when  at  last, 
fairly  puzzled,  he  asks,  "  Which 
is  Beatrice?"  and  she  unmasks, 
with  the  words,  "What  is  your 
will  1 "  he  inquires,  with  an  air  of 
surprise,  "Do  not  you  love  me?" 
What  follows  gives  us  once  more 
the  bright,  joyous,  brilliant  Beat- 
rice of  the  early  scenes  : — 

"  Beat.  Why,  no  !  No  more  than 
reason. 

Dene.  Why,  then,  your  uncle,  the 
Prince,  and  Claudio,  have  been  de- 
ceived ;  they  swore  you  did. 

Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

/>'<//'•.  Troth,  no!  No  more  than 
reason. 

lit'<tt.  Why,  then,  my  cousin,  Mar- 
garet, and  Ursula,  are  much  deceived  ; 
for  they  did  swear  you  did. 

Bene.  They  swore  that  you  were 
almost  sick  for  me. 

Beat.  They  swore  that  you  were 
wellnigh  dead  for  me. 

Bene.  'Tis  no  such  matter : — Then 
you  do  not  love  me  1 

Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  re- 
compense." 

And  they  break  away  from  each 
other,  as  if  all  were  over  between 
them.  But  when  their  love  son- 
nets each  to  the  other  are  pro- 
duced by  Claudio  and  Hero,  there 
can  be  but  one  end.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  war  of  wit  goes  on. 

"  Bene.  A  miracle  !  here's  our  own 
hands  against  our  hearts  !  Come,  I 
will  have  thee  ;  but,  by  this  light,  I 
ake  thee  for  pity  ! 

Beat.  I  would  not  deny  you  ; — but, 
by  this  good  day,  I  yield  upon  great 
]  >ersuasion  ;  and  partly  to  save  your 
.life,  for  I  was  told  you  were  in  a  con- 
sumption." 

Beatrice  has,  as  usual,  the  best 
<>f  it  in  this  encounter,  but  Bene- 
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dick  is  too  happy  to  care  for  such 
defeat.  He  knows  he  has  won  her 
heart,  and  that  it  is  a  heart  of  gold. 
He  can,  therefore,  well  afford  to 
smile  at  the  epigrams  of  "  a  college 
of  wit-crackers,"  and  the  quotation 
against  himself  of  his  former  smart 
sayings  about  lovers  and  married 
men.  His  home,  I  doubt  not,  will 
be  a  happy  one — all  the  happier 
because  Beatrice  and  he  have  each 
a  strong  individuality,  with  fine 
spirits  and  busy  brains,  which  will 
keep  life  from  stagnating.  They 
will  always  be  finding  out  some- 
thing new  and  interesting  in  each 
other's  character.  As  for  Beatrice, 
at  least,  one  feels  sure  that  Bene- 
dick will  have  a  great  deal  to  dis- 
cover and  to  admire  in  her  the 
more  he  knows  her.  She  will  prove 
the  fitness  of  her  name,  as  Beatrice 
(the  giver  of  happiness),  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  confess  himself  blest  in- 
deed (Benedictus)  in  having  won 
her. 

One  might  go  on  writing  of  this 
delightful  play  for  ever.  But  it  is 
not  for  me  to  go  further  into  its 
merits.  No  doubt  such  criticism 
has  often  been  written  by  abler 
hands.  I  have  but  to  do  with 
Beatrice,  and  I  can  only  hope  that, 
in  impersonating  her,  I  have  given 
one-half  the  pleasure  to  my  audi- 
ence that  I  have  had  in  taking 
upon  me  her  nature  for  the  time. 
Such  representations  were  to  me 
a  pure  holiday.  However  tired  I 
might  be  when  the  play  began,  the 
pervading  joyousness  of  her  char- 
acter soon  took  hold  of  me,  and 
bore  me  delightedly  on.  The  change 
to  this  bright,  high-spirited,  gallant- 
hearted  lady,  from  the  more  soul- 
absorbing  and  pathetic  heroines 
which  on  most  occasions  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  represent,  was  welcome 
to  my  often  wearied  spirits  as  a 
breeze  from  the  sea. 

I  have  told  you  of  my  first  per- 
formance of  Beatrice.  Before  I 
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conclude,  let  me  say  a  word  as  to 
my  last.  It  was  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  on  the  opening,  on  23d  of 
April  1879  (Shakespeare's  birth- 
day), of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre.  I  had  watched  with 
much  interest  the  completion  of 
this  most  appropriate  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  supreme  poet. 
The  local  enthusiasm,  which  would 
not  rest  until  it  had  placed  upon 
the  banks  of  his  native  stream  a 
building  in  which  his  best  plays 
might  be  from  time  to  time  pre- 
sented, commanded  my  warm  sym- 
pathy. It  is  a  beautiful  building ; 
and  when,  standing  beside  it,  I 
looked  upon  the  church  wherein 
all  that  was  mortal  of  the  poet  is 
laid,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  my 
eyes  rested  on  the  site  of  New 
Place,  where  he  died,  a  feeling  even 
more  earnest,  more  reverential, 
came  over  me  than  I  ever  experi- 
enced in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  in 
Santa  Croce,  or  in  any  other  rest- 
ing-place of  the  mighty  dead.  It 
was  a  deep  delight  to  me  to  be  the 
first  to  interpret  on  that  spot  one 
of  my  great  master's  brightest  crea- 
tions. Everything  conspired  to 
make  the  occasion  happy.  From 
every  side  of  Shakespeare's  county, 
from  London,  from  remote  provin- 
ces, came  people  to  witness  that 
performance.  The  characters  were 
all  well  supported,  and  the  fact 
that  we  were  acting  in  Shake- 
speare's birthplace,  and  to  inaugu- 
rate his  memorial  theatre,  seemed 
to  inspire  us  all.  I  found  my  own 
delight  doubled  by  the  sensitive 
sympathy  of  my  audience.  Every 
turn  of  playful  humour,  every 
flash  of  wit,  every  burst  of  strong 
feeling  told  ;  and  it  is  a  great  plea- 
sure to  me  to  think,  that  on  that 
spot  and  on  that  occasion  I  made 
my  last  essay  to  present  a  living 
portraiture  of  the  Lady  Beatrice. 
The  success  of  this  performance 


was  aided  by  the  very  judicious 
care  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
all  the  accessories  of  the  scene. 
The  stage,  being  of  moderate  size, 
admitted  of  no  elaborate  display. 
But  the  scenes  were  appropriate 
and  well  painted,  the  dresses  were 
well  chosen,  and  the  general  effect 
was  harmonious — satisfying  the 
eye,  without  distracting  the  spec- 
tator's mind  from  the  dialogue  and 
the  play  of  character.  It  was  thus 
possible  for  the  actors  to  secure 
the  close  attention  of  the  audience, 
and  to  keep  it.  This  consideration 
seems  to  me  to  be  now  too  fre- 
quently overlooked. 

The  moment  the  bounds  of  what 
is  sufficient  for  scenic  illustration 
are  overleaped,  a  serious  wrong  is, 
in  my  opinion,  done  to  the  actor, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
to  the  spectator  also.  With  all 
good  plays  this  must  in  some  meas- 
ure be  the  case,  but  where  Shake- 
speare is  concerned,  it  is  so  in  a 
far  greater  degree.  How  can  actor 
or  actress  hope  to  gain  that  hold 
upon  the  attention  of  an  audience 
by  which  it  shall  be  led  to  watch, 
step  by  step,  from  the  first  scene 
to  the  last,  the  development  of  a 
complex  yet  harmonious  character, 
or  the  links  of  a  finely  adjusted 
plot,  if  the  eye  and  ear  are  being 
overfed  with  gorgeous  scenery,  with 
dresses  extravagant  in  cost,  and 
not  unfrequently  quaint  even  to 
grotesqueness  in  style,  or  by  the 
bustle  and  din  of  crowds  of  people, 
whose  movements  unsettle  the 
mind  and  disturb  that  mood  of 
continuous  observation  of  dialogue 
and  expression,  without  which  the 
poet's  purpose  can  neither  be  de- 
veloped by  the  performer  nor  appre- 
ciated by  his  audience  ? 

For  myself,  I  can  truly  say  I 
would  rather  that  the  mise-en-scene 
should  fall  short  of  being  sufficient, 
than  that  it  should  be  overloaded. 
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However  great  the  strain — I  too 
often  felt  it — of  so  engaging  the 
minds  of  my  audience,  as  to  make 
them  forget  the  poverty  of  the 
scenic  illustration,  I  would  at  all 
times  rather  have  encountered  it, 
than  have  had  to  contend  against 
the  influences  which  withdraw  the 
spectator's  mind  from  the  essentials 
of  a  great  drama  to  its  mere  ad- 
juncts. When  Juliet  is  on  the 
balcony,  it  is  on  her  the  eye  should 
be  riveted.  It  should  not  be  wan- 
dering away  to  the  moonlight,  or 
to  the  pomegranate-trees  of  Cap- 
u  let's  garden,  however  skilfully 
simulated  by  the  scene-painter's 
and  the  machinist's  skill.  The 
actress  who  is  worthy  to  interpret 
that  scene  requires  the  undivided 
attention  of  her  audience.  I  cite 
this  as  merely  one  of  a  host  of 
illustrations  that  have  occurred  to 
my  mind  in  seeing  the  lavish  waste 
of  merely  material  accessories  upon 
the  stage  in  recent  years.  How 
often  have  I  wished  .that  some 
poetic  spirit  had  been  charged  with 
the  task  of  fitting  the  framework 
to  the  picture,  which  would  have 
made  the  resources  of  the  painter's 
and  costumier's  art  subordinate  to 
the  poet's  design,  and  have  fur- 
nished a  harmonious  and  unobtru- 
sive background  for  the  play  of  cha- 
racter, emotion,  passion,  humour, 
and  imagination,  which  it  was  his 
object  to  set  before  us ! 

Of  course,  there  are  plays  where 
very  much  must  depend  upon  the 
seating  in  which  they  are  placed. 
"Who  that  saw  it,  for  example,  can 
ever  forget  Stanfield's  scene  in 
"Acis  and  Galatea,"  when  pro- 
duced by  Mr  Macready1?  The 
eye  never  wearied  of  resting  upon 
it,  nor  the  ear  of  listening  to  the 
rippling  murmur  of  the  waves  as 
thoy  gently  rushed  up  and  broke 
upon  the  shore  of  that  sun-illum- 
in<  d  sea.  Such  a  background  en- 
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riched  the  charm  of  even  Handel's 
music,  and  blended  delightfully 
with  the  movements  of  the  nymphs 
and  shepherds  by  whom  the  busi- 
ness of  the  scene  was  carried  on. 

Nor,  as  I  have  been  told,  was 
his  revival  of  the  "Comus"  less 
admirable.  You  may  have  seen  it, 
dear  Mr  Ruskin  ;  and,  if  you  have, 
you  can  judge  of  its  merits  far 
better  than  I.  For  as  I  acted 
"  the  Lady,"  I  can,  of  course, 
speak  only  of  the  scenes  in  which 
she  took  part.  These  impressed 
me  powerfully,  and  helped  my 
imagination  as  I  acted.  The  en- 
chanted wood  was  admirably  pre- 
sented, with  its  dense,  bewildering 
maze  of  trees,  so  easy  to  be  lost  in, 
so  difficult  to  escape  from,  with 
the  fitful  moonlight  casting  broad 
shadows,  and  causing  terrors  to 
the  lonely,  bewildered  girl,  whose 
high  trust  and  confidence  in  Su- 
preme help  alone  keep  her  spirits 
from  sinking  under  the  wild  "  fan- 
tasies," that  throng  into  her  mem- 
ory, "of  calling  shapes,  and  beck- 
oning shadows  dire."  It  seemed 
to  me  the  very  place  the  poet  must 
have  pictured  to  himself.  Not  less 
so  appeared  to  me  the  Hall  of 
Comus — so  far  as  I  could  see  it 
from  the  enchanted  chair,  in  which 
the  Lady  sits  spellbound.  It  was 
a  kind  of  Aladdin's  garden,  all 
aglow  with  colour  and  brilliancy. 
And  then  the  rabble-rout,  so  gay, 
so  variously  clad,  some  like  Hebes, 
some  like  hags ;  figures  moving  to 
and  fro,  some  beautiful  as  Adonis, 
others  like  Fauns  and  bearded 
Satyrs !  Add  to  this  the  weird 
fascination  of  the  music,  the  rich 
melody,  the  rampant  joyousness  ! 
All  served  to  quicken  in  me  the 
feeling  with  which  the  poet  has 
inspired  the  lonely  "Lady,"  when 
she  sees  herself,  without  means  of 
escape,  surrounded  by  a  rabble 
rout  full  of  wine  and  riot,  and 
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abandoned  to  shameless  revelry. 
I  lost  myself  in  the  reality  of  the 
situation,  and  found  the  poet's 
words  flow  from  me  as  though 
they  had  sprung  from  my  own 
heart.  The  blandishments  of 
Oomus's  rhetoric,  enforced  with  all 
the  fervour  and  persuasiveness  of 
delivery  of  which  Mr  Macready 
was  master,  seemed  as  it  were  to 
give  the  indignant  impulse  needed 
to  make  the  Lady  break  her  si- 
lence : — 

"  I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlocked 
my  lips 

In  this  unhallowed  air,   but  that  this 
juggler 

Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment, 
as  mine  eyes, 

Obtruding  false  rules  pranked  in  reason's 
garb. 

.          To  him  that  dares 

Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemp- 
tuous words 

Against  the  sun-clad  Power  of  chastity, 

Fain  would  I  something  say ;    yet  to 
what  end  ? 

Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetoric, 
That   hath   so   well    been    taught    her 

dazzling  fence  : 

Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyself  con- 
vinced ; 

Yet,  should  I  try,  the  uncontrolled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt 

spirits 

To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence, 
That  dumb  things  should  be  moved  to 

sympathise, 
And  the  brute    earth  would  lend   her 

nerves,  and  shake, 
Till  all  thy  magic  structures,  reared  so 

high, 
Were  shattered  into  heaps  o'er  thy  false 

head!" 

I  could  never  speak  these  lines 
without  a  thrill,  that  seemed  to 
dilate  my  whole  frame,  and  to  give 
an  unwonted  fulness  of  vibration 
to  the  tones  of  my  voice.  Given 
with  intense  earnestness,  as  they 
were,  they  no  doubt  impressed  the 
actors  of  the  rabble  rout,  and  made 


them    feel  with  Comus,   when  he 

says,—       - 

"  She  fables  not ;  I  feel  that  I  do  fear 
Her   words   set   off  by  some   superior 
power. " 

It  was  somewhat  difficult  for  me 
to  speak  the  lines,  with  the  whole 
frame  thrilling,  and  yet  unable  to 
move  a  muscle,  for  the  lady  is 
bound  by  a  spell  that  paralyses  all 
her  limbs.  It  was  a  good  experi- 
ence for  me,  for  at  that  time  I  was 
given  to  redundancy  of  action. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in 
the  technical  part  of  my  art  is  to 
gain  repose  of  manner, — to  be  able, 
in  fact,  to  stand  still,  and  yet  be 
undergoing  and  expressing  the 
strongest  mental  emotion.  What 
the  effect  may  have  been  upon  the 
audience  I  do  not  know  ;  but  those 
near  my  chair  upon  the  stage  told 
me,  the  night  after  the  first  repre- 
sentation, that  they  were  struck 
with  awe,  and  that  my  whole  ap- 
pearance seemed  to  become  so  com- 
pletely transfigured  under  the  in- 
fluence of  my  emotion,  that  they 
would  not  have  been  amazed  if  the 
chair  with  the  Lady  in  it  had  been 
swept  upwards  out  of  their  sight  to 
some  holier  sphere. 

Here  was  a  case  in  which  the 
poet's  purpose  was  aided  by  the 
skilful  use  of  scenic  adjuncts,  with- 
out which  the  performer  could  not 
hope  to  produce  the  desired  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators. I  can  easily  imagine  other 
situations  where  they  are  of  the 
greatest  value.  Indeed,  I  must 
vividly  recall,  as  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  scenic  illustration,  "  Henry 
V."  and  "King  John,"  as  they 
were  produced  by  Mr  Macready  at 
Drury  Lane.  In  these  revivals,  as 
they  were  called,  the  predominating 
mind  of  a  man  who  knew  the  due 
proportion  needful  to  be  preserved 
in  such  matters,  so  as  not  to  drown 
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lut  to  heighten  the  dramatic  in- 
terest, was  conspicuously  apparent. 
In  plays  of  this  class,  moreover, 
fulness  of  scenic  illustration  is  ap- 
f  ropriate,  and  in  skilful  hands  it 
vdll  never  be  allowed  to  place  the 
actors  at  a  disadvantage.  But, 
as  a  rule,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
dramas  of  "  high  action  and  high 
passion,"  such  things  ought  to  be 
sparingly  applied.  Surely  the  aim 
should  be,  while  keeping  scenic 
accessories  in  stern  subordination, 
to  economise  neither  pains  nor 
money  in  getting  every  character 
acted  with  all  the  finish  that 
trained  ability  and  conscientious 
care  can  give. 

Foremost  of  all,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  actors  of  all  grades 
shall  have  been  trained  to  speak 
blank  verse  correctly, — to  know 
the  laws  of  its  construction, — and 
while  giving  the  meaning,  to  give 
the  music  of  it  also.  It  is  sad  to 
see  the  reckless  ignorance  on  all 
tnese  points  which  now  prevails, 
and  to  note  to  what  a  level  of 
feebleness  and  commonplace  the 
representation  of  Shakespeare  has, 
\Aith  some  notable  exceptions, 
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been  reduced  by  that  nerveless  and 
colourless  thing,  mistakenly  called 
"  natural  acting."  Thus  it  is  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  continually 
being  reproduced ;  and  yet  their 
very  essence  is  left  out,  unheeded 
by  the  actors,  and,  alas  !  as  much 
unheeded  by  the  audience.  Of 
what  account  is  elaborate  scenery, 
or  dresses  that  will  satisfy  the  most 
squeamish  archaeologist,  if  those 
who  wear  the  one  or  move  about 
in  the  other  are  untrue  to  the 
characters  they  profess  to  repre- 
sent, and  dead  to  the  significance 
and  the  beauty  of  the  language 
they  have  to  speak  ? 

The  interest  I  know  you,  dear 
Mr  Ruskiii,  feel  in  these  questions 
must  be  my  excuse  for  touching 
upon  them  in  this  letter.  May  I 
hope  that  my  views  in  regard  to 
them,  as  well  as  my  estimate  of 
the  character  of  Beatrice,  are  in 
harmony  with  yours ;  and  that 
you  will  not  think  I  have  kept 
you  too  long  "listening  with  all 
your  heart "  to  what  I  have  to 
say1? — Believe  me  always,  with 
sincere  esteem,  most  truly  yours, 

HELENA  FAUCIT  MARTIN. 


31  ONSLOW  SQUARE, 

6th  January  1885. 
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WHEN  my  house  was  completed, 
and  I  moved  up  from  Haifa  to  take 
possession  of  it,  the  whole  village 
of  Dahlieh  turned  out  en  masse  to 
receive  me.  As  we  wound  up  the 
pretty  valley,  at  the  head  of  which 
it  is  situated,  the  scene  was  both 
novel  and  picturesque.  The  female 
part  of  the  population,  clad  in 
bright  array  of  many  colours,  lined 
the  highest  terrace ;  while  the  men, 
some  on  foot  and  some  on  horse- 
back, came  down  the  winding  path 
to  meet  us, — the  latter,  in  spite  of 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  country, 
forcing  their  horses  to  attempt 
impossible  equestrian  evolutions, 
and  dashing  here  and  there  over 
the  rocky  ground,  with  right  arm 
thrown  back  and  extended,  after 
the  manner  of  jereed-players ;  and 
the  former  drawn  up  in  line,  and 
making  profound  salutations  as  we 
passed  :  while  the  women  set  up 
the  shrill  ululating  scream  which 
is  usual  with  them  when  they  de- 
sire to  give  vent  to  their  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  or  to 
celebrate  any  great  event. 

My  first  days  were  pretty  well 
taken  up  holding  levees,  and  giving 
and  receiving  hospitality.  Having 
had  some  experience  of  the  curio- 
sity and  unintentionally  obtrusive 
habits  of  the  people,  I  had  taken 
the  precaution,  in  order  to  secure 
privacy,  to  have  a  liwan  or  recep- 
tion-room partially  detached  from 
the  house  ;  and  on  the  simple  divan 
which  was  its  sole  furniture,  I 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
few  mornings,  dispensing  syrup-and- 
water  and  coffee,  making  acquaint- 
ance individually  with  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  finding  out  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  con- 
dition of  local  affairs  generally. 
The  accepting  of  hospitality  was  a 


more  arduous  undertaking,  for  it 
consisted  in  partaking  with  one's 
fingers  of  elaborate  repasts,  first  at 
the  houses  of  the  two  sheikhs,  and 
then  with  one  or  two  of  the  nota- 
bles, and  which  consisted  generally 
of  an  immense  pyramid  of  rice, 
boiled  mutton,  stewed  chicken, 
sour  milk,  honey,  eggs  fried  in  oil, 
and  other  dainties. 

There  are  always  two  sheikhs  in 
a  Druse  village — one  who  looks 
after  its  secular  affairs,  while  the 
other  manages  its  spiritual  matters; 
and  I  very  soon  discovered  that  they 
regarded  each  other  with  feelings  of 
some  jealousy,  as  the  heads  of  rival 
factions,  and  that  it  would  require 
the  exercise  of  some  diplomacy  to 
maintain  such  a  strict  impartiality 
in  my  intercourse  with  them  as 
should  preserve  the  friendship  of 
both.  The  whole  village  may  in- 
deed be  said  to  consist  of  two  huge 
families,  of  which  the  two  sheikhs 
are  the  respective  heads ;  and 
though  they  have  intermarried  to 
any  extent,  this  has  served  rather 
to  complicate  than  to  conciliate 
the  family  differences  which  were 
likely  to  arise  under  such  a  state 
of  things.  The  great  facility  of 
divorce  among  the  Druses  increases 
this  liability  to  discordant  domes- 
tic relations.  A  Druse,  when  he 
wants  to  change  his  wife,  has  only 
to  tell  her  to  go  back  to  her  parents ; 
and  she  is  obliged  on  the  spot  to  de- 
camp, enlisting  naturally  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  own  mother  and  the 
rest  of  her  family  against  the 
heartless  husband  who  has  turned 
her  out.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  upon  these  occasions  there  is 
a  stronger  instinct  than  that  of 
family — one  which  manifests  itself 
under  another  form  in  more  ad- 
vanced countries  under  the  name 
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of  "woman's  rights."  I  have  seen 
several  village  rows  now,  and 
all  the  women  are  invariably  on 
one  side,  and  all  the  men  on  the 
other.  Whatever  happens  when 
high  words  begin,  woman  flies  to 
the  defence  of  woman,  with  a  sis- 
terly heroism  which  is  truly  re- 
markable; and  the  males  finding 
their  tongues  utterly  useless  in  the 
enc  ounter,  generally  end  by  coarse- 
ly taking  to  their  fists.  However, 
I  will  say  for  Dahlieh  that  it  is 
not  worse  than  other  villages  in 
this  respect — indeed  I  think  it  is 
bet  ter — and  that  the  people,  taking 
them  as  a  whole,  form  a  remark- 
ably orderly  and  good-tempered 
community  :  the  storm  soon  blows 
over,  and  in  a  few  hours  everybody 
is  apparently  on  terms  as  affection- 
ate as  if  it  had  never  happened. 

Under  these  circumstances,  life 
in  a  Druse  village  may  be  made 
dull  or  interesting  in  the  degree 
in  which  one  identifies  one's  self 
with  the  interests  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. People  wonder  what  one 
caiL  find  to  do  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  Palestine  ;  but  prac- 
tically we  never  seem  to  have  a 
moment  to  spare.  In  the  first 
place,  what  would  be  a  trifling 
operation  elsewhere,  here  becomes 
an  important  matter  of  business, 
attended  with  all  manner  of  diffi- 
culties. The  purchase  of  half  an 
acre  of  land,  for  instance,  takes 
days,  and  sometimes  even  weeks  : 
the  discussion  of  the  price  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  must  not  be 
hurried;  and  when  that  is  arranged, 
the  process  of  securing  a  valid  title 
is  one  requiring  both  time  and 
money,  and  probably  a  journey  to 
Hsifa,  and  difficulties  there  in- 
volving backsheesh.  If  the  value 
of  the  land  is  10s.,  the  time  taken 
to  juy  it  is  at  least  as  many  days, 
an<  I  the  incidental  expenses  perhaps 
as  3  nany  more  shillings.  Everything 
included,  however,  the  best  arable 


land  in  Carmel  costs  on  an  average 
from  20s.  to  30s.  the  acre ;  but 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  on 
the  mountain  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation which  are  now  lying 
waste.  These  may  be  appropri- 
ated by  any  one  who  chooses  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  clearing,  and  of 
cultivating  them  for  three  consec- 
utive years.  He  may  then  re- 
ceive a  title  from  the  Government, 
provided  always  he  is  already  a 
landholder  in  tjie  village  within 
the  limits  of  which  the  waste  land 
lies. 

I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  from  the  natives  of  Dahlieh 
any  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
land,  cleared  and  uncleared,  within 
the  village  boundaries  ;  but  it  pro- 
bably does  not  fall  far  short  of 
5000  acres,  of  which  they  only 
cultivate  about  700.  Of  these, 
300  are  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  form  the  main  source  of  the 
revenue  of  the  village  :  the  rest  are 
on  the  mountain;  and  the  uncleared 
land  affords  pasture  for  their  cattle 
and  goats,  of  which  they  have 
large  herds.  The  Government 
tax,  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  pay  in  cash  upon  this  total, 
amounts  to  about  £320  a-year. 

The  substitution  of  yearly  cash- 
payments  for  the  payment  in  kind 
of  the  tenth  of  their  crops  has  only 
been  introduced  this  year,  and  has 
produced  consternation  throughout 
the  country.  The  villagers  have 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  having 
any  money  of  their  own.  They 
live  largely  by  a  system  of  barter, 
and  the  responsibility  of  their  taxes 
has  hitherto  fallen  upon  the  money- 
lenders of  the  nearest  town,  who 
farm  the  taxes  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  whom  the  villagers 
pay  a  share,  generally  an  exorbi- 
tant one,  of  their  crops,  which  in- 
cludes the  Government  tenth.  Now 
all  this  is  changed;  the  villages  have 
been  assessed  at  a  very  high  rate 
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to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  cash,  and 
they  know  not  which  way  to  turn. 
The  amount  assessed  is  in  most 
cases  so  excessive,  that  the  money- 
lenders themselves  are  appalled  at 
the  prospect  of  lending  the  villagers 
the  necessary  sum,  even  at  exorbi- 
tant rates  of  interest,  taking  the 
village  itself  as  security,  if  their 
security  is  so  heavily  burdened  with 
taxation  that  it  may  prove  a  white 
elephant  on  their  hands.  When 
the  news  was  first  promulgated 
this  year,  the  sheikhs  of  all  the 
villages  in  this  part  of  Palestine 
united  in  a  protest,  and  have  sent 
deputations  to  the  authorities  to 
seek  relief.  But  so  far  their  efforts 
have  been  unavailing :  those  who 
refused  the  engagement  for  the 
payments  were  threatened  with 
imprisonment  if  they  did  not  sign 
it ;  and  they  have  in  most  instances 
done  so,  though  they  are  in  despair 
at  the  prospect  before  them.  In 
some  cases  they  have  succeeded  in 
borrowing  the  money  at  30  or  40 
per  cent ;  but  this  means  handing 
themselves  and  their  lands,  body 
and  soul,  over  to  the  extortionate 
money-lender,  whom  they  will 
never  be  able  to  repay.  In  other 
cases,  they  are  waiting  in  helpless 
misery  to  see  what  will  turn  up 
when  the  money  is  not  forthcoming. 
But  all  unite  in  believing  and  hop- 
ing that  practically  it  will  be  found 
so  impossible  to  meet  these  new 
demands,  that  they  will  have  to 
be  abandoned  by  the  Government 
and  a  new  scale  substituted.  The 
only  fault,  indeed,  in  the  new  sys- 
tem is,  that  in  almost  every  instance 
the  amount  fixed  has  been  too  high. 
The  substitution  of  a  fixed  assess- 
ment for  the  old  farming  system, 
which  gave  rise  to  so  many  abuses, 
is  to  be  commended  rather  than 
otherwise;  but  unless  the  present 
scale  is  reduced,  it  would  seem  as 
though  it  would  complete  the  ruin 
of  the  country.  When  I  came  to 


take  up  my  summer  abode  in 
Dahlieh,  I  found  the  village  in  the 
throes  of  financial  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  this  cause,  which,  how- 
ever, I  hope  they  will  now  succeed 
in  tiding  over. 

Indeed  these  poor  villagers  seem 
always  in  a  peck  of  troubles  from 
one  cause  or  another,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  couple  of  zaptiehs  or 
rural  police,  a  not  uncommon  oc- 
currence, fills  them  with  alarm.  At 
one  moment  these  gentry  appear,  to 
hurry  them  with  the  payment  of 
their  taxes  ;  at  another,  to  carry  off 
some  of  their  number  as  conscripts 
for  the  army ;  at  another,  to  look 
for  deserters  :  and  the  life  of  the 
secular  sheikh,  who  is  responsible 
at  all  points  for  his  village,  is  no 
sinecure.  The  military  grievance 
is  perhaps  the  one  they  feel  the 
most,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  can  be  remedied. 

The  Druse  nation  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  of  which  by  far  the 
greatest  inhabits  the  Jebel  Druse, 
a  mountainous  and  somewhat  inac- 
cessible district  to  the  east  of  the 
Hauran,  where  the  Turkish  au- 
thority is  little  more  than  nominal, 
where  no  conscription  is  attempted 
to  be  forced,  and  the  taxation  is  of 
the  lightest.  In  fact,  the  Druses 
there,  who  are  governed  by  one  of 
their  race  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, are  practically  independent. 
The  rest  of  the  nation  inhabits  the 
Lebanon,  with  the  exception  of 
these  few  villages  in  Galilee.  The 
Lebanon  Druses,  who  come  under 
the  international  instrument  known 
as  the  Reglement  du  Liban,  are 
also  free  from  conscription,  ex- 
cepting for  militia  service  in  their 
own  country,  and,  like  their  neigh- 
bours the  Maronites,  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  Treaty  Powers. 
The  small  fraction  in  Palestine,  so 
far  from  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
their  co-religionists  in  the  Lebanon 
and  Jebel  Druse,  are  in  a  worse 
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position  than  any  of  the  fellaheen 
amongst  whom  they  live,  whether 
Christian  or  Moslem.  The  Chris- 
tians are  exempt  from  military 
service  by  virtue  of  their  creed, 
besides  enjoying  the  protection  of 
the  Church  to  which  they  belong, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  under  the 
segis  either  of  France  or  Russia. 
The  Moslems,  though  liable  to  con- 
scription, are  at  any  rate  in  religious 
sympathy  with  the  Government, 
and  are  more  or  less  favoured  in 
consequence. 

The  Druses  of  Palestine  have 
none  of  the  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tians or  the  advantages  of  the  Mos- 
lems. They  are  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  p;iriaji  class,  and  despised  as 
infidels  by  both.  Hence  they  are 
robbed  with  impunity  by  their  Mos- 
lem neighbours,  oppressed  without 
possibility  of  redress  by  the  author- 
ities, as  being  too  unbelieving  in 
matters  of  religion  to  be  deserving 
of  any  one's  sympathy  ;  while  their 
denial  of  the  true  faith  does  not 
protect  them,  as  it  does  the  Chris- 
tians, from  being  called  upon  to 
serve  as  soldiers.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  is  weeping 
and  wailing  every  year  in  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  villages  which 
are  in  this  exceptional  position, 
when  some  of  their  young  men  are 
drafted  off  for  service,  which  arises 
not  merely  from  the  grief  of  im- 
mediate separation,  but  from  the 
anticipation  of  future  trouble ;  for, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  not  a  year 
elapses  before  these  recruits  find 
opportunities  of  deserting,  and  seek 
their  refuge  in  the  Jebel  Druse, 
where  pursuit  by  the  Turkish 
authorities  is  impossible.  As  in- 
fidels, they  find  existence  in  a 
Moslem  army  intolerable,  espe- 
cially when  they  can  win  their 
liberty  so  easily  by  escaping  to 
their,  co-religionists  beyond  the 
Haurun.  Their  desertion  is  the 
certain  prelude  to  a  visit  by  the 
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zaptiehs  to  the  village  from  which 
they  were  conscripted,  and  it 
thus  becomes  liable  to  a  contribu- 
tion, the  amount  of  which  depends 
more  or  less  upon  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  head  of  the  police.  The 
unhappy  family  to  which  the  de- 
serter belongs  lives  for  the  future 
under  a  constant  financial  pressure, 
thus  dearly  paying  for  the  liberty 
which  the  defaulting  member  has 
purchased  at  their  expense.  It 
seems  at  first  sight  hard  that  the 
Druses  of  these  few  villages  should 
not  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  Christians,  or  their  more 
fortunate  kinsmen  in  the  Hauran 
and  Lebanon.  But  this  would 
introduce  a  precedent  which  the 
Government  very  naturally  refuses 
to  establish,  as  it  would  apply 
equally  to  the  Metawalies,  the 
Ansaryii,  the  Ismailians,  and  other 
non-Moslem  sects  in  the  empire, 
which  also  are  not  Christian ;  and 
it  would  give  rise  to  great  dissatis- 
faction among  the  Moslems,  who 
would  refuse  to  see  the  expediency 
or  justice  of  exempting  infidels  of 
this  category  from  the  conscription 
to  which  they  were  themselves  lia- 
ble. So  great  is  the  horror  of  mili- 
tary service  among  these  people, 
that  a  few  days  ago  a  man  who  had 
just  been  drawn  as  a  conscript 
came  to  me  and  offered  to  bind 
himself  to  my  service  for  five  years 
in  any  part  of  the  world  if  I  would 
purchase  his  discharge  ;  and  when, 
after  satisfying  myself  as  to  the 
character  of  the  man,  I  accepted 
his  offer,  his  gratitude,  and  that  of 
his  family,  was  unbounded.  This 
reluctance  to  serve  is  not  because 
they  are  bad  fighters — the  experi- 
ence of  the  Turks  in  their  numer- 
ous conflicts  with  the  Druses  proves 
the  contrary — but  because  they  ob- 
ject to  being  specially  selected  by 
the  officers  to  be  placed  in  the 
front  of  battle,  as  having  less 
valuable  lives  than  the  Moslems, 
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and  because  they  have  to  endure 
so  much  petty  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  their  comrades  in  the 
army ;  at  least  this  is  the  explana- 
tion given  by  themselves. 

The  behaviour  of  the  zaptiehs 
when  they  visit  these  villages  is 
often  harsh  and  tyrannical  in  the 
extreme.  They  quarter  themselves 
in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  obliged  to  keep  them  and 
their  horses  free  of  charge  as  long 
as  they  choose  to  remain,  and  to 
submit  to  their  overbearing  con- 
duct without  remonstrance.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a  sergeant  and 
two  men  were  at  the  village,  a 
man  came  to  me  with  his  breast 
bleeding  with  blows  which  he  had 
received  from  one  of  the  men.  I 
was  listening  to  his  tale,  when  my 
servant  appeared,  white,  or  rather 
amber-coloured,  from  indignation. 
He  had  protested  against  a  zap- 
tieh — the  same  zaptieh  who  had 
struck  the  man — watering  his  horse 
at  a  trough  filled  with  water  drawn 
especially  for  my  horses,  and  had 
also  been  beaten.  I  at  once  sought 
out  the  offender,  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  paid  him  back  in 
his  own  coin.  The  sergeant  then 
came  up,  and,  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences, sought  to  propitiate  ine. 
After  making  the  man  stand  in 
the  sun  for  an  hour  in  the  presence 
of  the  villagers,  I  finally  agreed 
not  to  make  a  formal  complaint  to 
his  superior  officer  at  Haifa,  on 
condition  of  his  apologising  pub- 
licly to  the  man  he  had  struck,  as 
well  as  to  my  servant,  which  he 
did  with  a  great  show  of  humility. 

Besides  events  of  this  public 
nature,  there  are  others  of  a  more 
private  character,  which  serve  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  life  in  a 
Druse  village.  The  other  day, 
aroused  by  a  violent  uproar,  I 
went  into  the  street,  and  found 
a  handsome  young  fellow,  one  of 
the  sheikh's  sons,  surrounded  by  a 


j)osse  of  screaming  women,  whose 
abuse  drove  him  to  such  a  frenzy 
of  rage  that  he  seized  a  huge  stone 
and  would  have  hurled  it  at  them, 
had  not  his  father,  whom  I  was  in 
the  act  of  questioning  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  tumult,  rushed  to  the 
rescue.  With  great  difficulty  he 
succeeded  in  quelling  the  distur- 
bance. Meantime  I  observed  with 
surprise  the  young  man's  wife,  a 
remarkably  pretty  young  woman, 
whom  he  had  presented  to  me  the 
day  before,  standing  in  a  veran 
dah,  apparently  quite  unconcerned 
at  the  excitement  which  was  rag- 
ing against  her  husband,  leaning 
against  a  post,  with  her  baby  in 
her  arms.  She  looked  on,  and 
smiled  languidly.  I  said  to  a  man 
standing  near — 

"  What  is  all  the  row  about  1  At 
any  rate,  the  wife  does  not  seem  to 
take  much  interest  in  it." 

"What  would  be  the  use?"  he 
replied.  "He  has  just  divorced 
her,  and  all  the  women  are  abusing 
him  for  it.  His  father  is  angry 
with  him  too,  for  she  is  his  niece, 
and  his  own  first  cousin,  and  it 
brings  discredit  on  the  family." 

"Then  why  does  he  do  if?"  I 
asked.  "She  is  a  very  pretty 
young  woman,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  no  such  intention  yesterday 
when  he  introduced  me  to  her  as 
his  wife." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  had.  He  has  been 
planning  for  it  for  some  time,  only 
he  could  not  find  an  excuse.  I 
suppose  he  has  made  one  now.  He 
is  in  love  with  another  woman, 
whom  he  wishes  to  marry." 

Then  I  saw  the  baby  put  into  the 
cradle,  which  a  man  took  up,  fol- 
lowed by  the  wife  still  smiling,  and 
by  the  mother-in-law  raging,  and 
by  the  sheikh  sullen  and  dig- 
nified, and  they  marched  off  to  the 
mother-in-law's  house,  which  was 
henceforth  to  be  the  house  of  the 
discarded  wife,  who  thus  promptly 
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evacuated  her  husband's  premises 
"bag  and  baggage,"  to  make  room 
for  her  successor.  Shortly  after, 
the  sheikh  reappeared,  wrote  out  a 
paper — which  I  afterwards  heard 
was  a  paper  of  divorce — and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  mother-in-law's 
house,  followed  by  a  mixed  crowd 
of  men  and  women,  solemnly  read 
the  document,  and  the  separation 
became  a  fait  accompli.  From  this 
example,  and  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  Druse  women 
have  no  hearts  where  love  affairs 
are  concerned,  though  they  seem 
to  have  strong  maternal  instincts. 
However,  I  have  not  been  long 
enough  among  them  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  upon  this  point  defin- 
itely. The  sheikh  himself  is  not 
immaculate  in  respect  of  proceed- 
ings  of  this  nature;  but  his  con- 
duct is  shrouded  in  mystery,  which 
I  have  not  completely  solved.  It 
was  brought  to  my  notice  in  this 
manner.  A  few  mornings  ago  my 
servant  came  to  tell  me  that  a 
young  man  wanted  to  see  me  in 
the  kitchen.  I  went  there,  and 
found  a  youth  of  two-  or  three-aiid- 
twenty  hanging  on  to  the  kitchen 
table  as  if  it  were  the  horns  of  the 
sltar.  Near  him  was  an  elderly 
v/oman  weeping,  with  whose  aspect 
1  was  familiar,  though  I  had  never 
asked  her  name.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, I  was  now  informed,  for 
the  first  time,  that  she  was  the 
sheikh's  wife.  In  all  my  inter- 
course with  that  worthy,  although 
I  had  several  times  dined  and 
O'ice  even  slept  in  his  house,  I  had 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  her 
existence,  but  had  always  been 
waited  upon  by  his  daughter. 
Is  ow  it  appeared  that  she  was  his 
s(  cond  wife,  that  she  did  not  live  in 
his  house,  that  she  had  had  children 
by  a  former  marriage,  that  the 
young  man  before  me  was  one  of 
tliem,  that  an  incident  had  taken 


place  the  preceding  night  which 
had  rendered  the  young  man  ob- 
noxious to  the  sheikh's  sons  by 
his  first  wife,  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  and  that  he  had  fled  to  me 
for  protection. 

At  this  point  the  spiritual  sheikh 
appeared, — his  son  had  married  a 
daughter  of  the  old  lady's,  and 
sister  to  the  young  man.  I  took 
him  into  the  liwan,  and  requested 
him,  in  Scotch-law  parlance,  to 
"  condescend "  upon  particulars. 
As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the 
temporal  sheikh's  sons  were  jealous 
of  their  step-brothers,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  one,  who  made  too 
free  of  his  step  -  father's  house, 
and  they  had  brought  against  him 
a  baseless  accusation.  Pressed  to 
define  this,  he  said  that  the  night 
before  the  young  man  had  lost  his 
cow,  and  that  he  had  searched  for 
her  everywhere,  and,  among  other 
places,  on  the  top  of  the  house  of 
the  sheikh's  brother,  which  was,  in 
fact,  the  bedroom  of  the  young 
wife  of  that  worthy, — and  that 
there  he  had  been  found,  and 
soundly  thrashed  by  the  irate 
husband  and  his  nephews,  the 
sheikh's  sons,  who  had  also  taken 
the  opportunity  of  thrashing  their 
step-mother.  I  suggested  that 
cows  did  not  usually  roost  on  the 
tops  of  houses,  and  that  the  sus- 
picions of  the  jealous  sons  and 
their  no  less  jealous  uncle  might 
be  well  founded.  This  the  spiritual 
sheikh,  whose  sympathies  were  all 
with  his  daughter-in-law's  family, 
denied.  At  all  events,  he  said 
that  the  sheikh's  sons  had  sworn 
to  have  the  young  man's  life,  that 
in  their  present  frame  of  mind 
they  were  sure  to  keep  their  word, 
and  that  his  only  safety  was  to 
remain  in  my  kitchen.  Unfor- 
tunately the  temporal  sheikh  was 
absent,  so  I  sent  for  his  sons  ;  but 
they  declined  to  come,  sending 
word  that  they  felt  ashamed. 
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Next  day  the  sheikh  appeared,  I 
represented  to  him  the  impossi- 
bility of  my  boarding  and  lodging 
his  step-son  indefinitely,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  could  not  protect 
him.  He  said  he  could  as  long  as 
he  himself  was  in  the  village,  but 
not  during  his  absence.  I  sug- 
gested sending  the  culprit  off  to 
the  Hauran.  He  said  that  in 
that  case  his  wife,  the  youth's 
mother,  would  follow  her  son.  As 
he  seemed  to  speak  of  this  con- 
tingency with  regret,  I  suggested 
that  she  should  be  sent  for  to 
meet  her  husband  in  my  house, 
and  a  reconciliation  should  be 
effected.  He  said  he  desired  no- 
thing more.  So  I  sent  for  the 
old  lady,  but  she  declined  to  come. 
I  now  began  to  feel  that  I  was 
getting  so  deeply  immersed  in 
Druse  domestic  relations,  that  I 
was  becoming  confused  by  them. 
But  there  was  the  lad  still  in  the 
kitchen,  and  his  bloodthirsty  step- 
brothers outside,  and  something 
had  to  be  done.  Finally,  the 
sheikh  said  that  he  thought  that 
if  the  young  man  went  to  stay 
with  a  Christian  of  my  acquaint- 
ance at  Esfia  he  would  be  safe, 
and  he  himself  would  not  be  heart- 
broken if  his  mother  chose  to 
follow  him  there,  and  that  when 
the  storm  blew  over  he  could  come 
back.  So  he  was  packed  off  to 
Esfia.  The  mother  did  not  follow 
him,  but,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  herself,  remained  in 
hiding  for  some  days.  Whenever 
I  asked  where  she  was,  I  was  told 
vaguely  "in  the  woods."  When 
she  did  reappear,  she  took  up  her 
abode  with  the  spiritual  sheikh, 
and  is  always  very  glad  to  come 
and  do  a  day's  work  for  me — dry- 
ing figs,  making  mud-plaster,  and 
so  forth — whenever  I  can  provide 
her  with  work.  Meanwhile,  the 
sheikh  her  husband  comes  and 
calls,  and  sips  his  coffee,  and  com- 


placently regards  his  better -half 
thus  earning  her  living  by  drudgery 
without  honouring  her  with  his 
notice.  He  has  a  grown  -  up 
daughter  by  this  wife,  to  whom 
he  seems  much  attached,  and  who 
appears  to  divide  her  affections 
with  great  impartiality  between 
her  estranged  parents.  What 
puzzles  me  is — but  I  have  not 
ventured  to  ask  the  question — why, 
with  divorce  so  easy,  they  con- 
tinue to  live  on  these  terms.  The 
old  spiritual  sheikh,  who  is  a  most 
venerable  and  charming  old  man, 
though  not  without  his  faults,  was 
not  deterred  in  early  life  from  fol- 
lowing the  prevailing  custom  :  he 
had  also  divorced  his  wife;  and 
her  successor  is  what  would  be 
called  in  America  the  "boss" 
woman  of  the  village.  No  tones  so 
shrill,  no  language  so  abusive,  no 
energy  so  indomitable  as  hers ;  she 
is  the  head  and  front  of  every  row, 
and  was  especially  active  in  be- 
half of  her  daughter-in-law's  fam- 
ily. But  she  has  a  warm  heart  and 
generous  nature,  and  is  untiring 
in  her  efforts  to  render  me  some 
service  in  return  for  the  one  I 
rendered  her  in  saving  her  son 
from  the  conscription,  and  indeed, 
if  I  would  only  let  her,  would 
gladly  undertake  the  management 
of  my  whole  household,  and  slave 
herself  to  death,  without  any  other 
recompense  than  that  which  she 
would  derive  from  the  constant 
exercise  of  authority.  During  the 
first  weeks  of  my  residence  here, 
she  and  her  whole  family  invaded 
my  back  premises  to  that  extent 
that  I  was  obliged  to  place  re- 
strictions on  their  visiting,  or 
rather  trespassing,  propensities. 
Still  the  whole  village  seems  to 
consider  the  place  common  pro- 
perty. They  take  a  great  pride 
and  interest  in  all  our  little  efforts 
at  beautification  and  landscape- 
gardening,  being  much  puzzled 
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and  struck  thereby ;  and  when- 
ever they  receive  visits  from  the 
sheikhs  of  neighbouring  villages, 
which  is  happening  constantly, 
they  are  instantly  brought  to  see 
me,  and  if  I  am  absent,  shown 
over  the  place  by  one  or  other  of 
the  village  notables,  who  are  much 
nattered  and  gratified  by  their 
maskallahs,  and  other  expressions 
of  surprise  and  delight,  as  they 
think  how  their  guests  will  return 
bo  their  own  village  and  expatiate 
on  the  wonders  they  have  seen. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
have  seen  anything  but  a  very 
modest  abode ;  still  it  has  some  of 
uhe  marks  of  civilisation  about 
it,  and  to  these  unsophisticated 
people  they  are  indications  of 
^reat  grandeur.  What  astonishes 
the  women  most  is,  that  my  wife 
does  not  go  down  to  the  well 
twice  a-day  for  water  with  a  jar 
on  her  head,  nor  does  she  make 
(;barbarica"  or  mud -plaster,  or 
climb  into  the  fig-trees  to  pick  the 
fruit,  or  bake  the  bread,  or  indeed 
perform  any  of  the  whole  duties  of 
v'oman.  This  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  all  ordinary  feminine  avo- 
cations is  a  never-ending  source 
of  envy  and  surprise,  which  is  iii- 
c -eased  by  the  still  more  incom- 
prehensible fact  that  she  occupies 
h  orself  largely  in  studying  Arabic, 
painting  in  oils,  and  doctoring  the 
inhabitants.  At  first  they  some- 
what mistrusted  her  skill  in  this 
particular;  but  she  has  been  so 
successful  in  her  practice,  having 
irdeed  elsewhere  had  a  pretty 
extensive  medical  experience,  that 
h<  r  fame  is  spreading  to  an  incon- 
v<  nient  extent,  and  every  morning 
now  sees  a  group  of  patients  wait- 
ing to  be  treated.  Practice  here, 
however,  presents  difficulties  un- 
known to  the  medical  profession 
in  more  civilised  countries.  It 
is  impossible  to  have  any  in- 
structions carried  out,  partly  from 


prejudice,  partly  from  stupidity, 
and  partly  from  ignorance.  The 
patient  who  requires  fresh  air  and 
quiet,  always  lies  in  the  one  public 
room,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
waiting  -  women  if  his  disease  is 
serious.  The  people  have  no  idea 
of  time,  excepting  with-  reference 
to  distance.  If  you  ask  them  if 
they  know  what  an  hour  is,  they 
say  it  is  as  far  as  from  here  to 
Esfia.  Hence  it  is  hopeless  to 
prescribe  doses  to  be  given  at  in- 
tervals, excepting  sunrise  and  sun- 
set. All  periods  of  time  are  un- 
certain. In  the  summer,  fevers  are 
prevalent,  because  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  population  moves  down  to 
the  cabins  on  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  where  the  village  owns 
about  300  acres,  the  crops  on 
which  they  have  to  get  in  and 
thrash.  These  mud-huts  are  only 
inhabited  during  the  two  or  three 
summer  months,  but  they  are  the 
most  feverish  of  the  year.  Other- 
wise there  is  very  little  sickness  in 
Dahlieh,  the  climate  of  which  is 
both  healthy  and  agreeable  all  the 
year  round. 

Accidents  and  wounds  are,  how- 
ever, common,  which  often  termi- 
nate fatally  owing  to  the  absence 
of  surgical  assistance.  My  curiosity 
was  one  day  excited  by  the  per- 
petually tearful  condition  of  an  old 
woman,  apparently  in  the  extreme 
of  poverty.  Upon  making  in- 
quiries in  regard  to  her  circum- 
stances, I  found  that  she  had  been 
entirely  dependent  for  support  upon 
an  only  son.  This  young  man  was 
noted  among  his  companions  for 
his  strength,  and  being  not  long 
since  on  his  way  to  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Umm-es-Zeinat  with 
a  donkey-load  of  grapes  and  figs, 
was  waylaid  by  three  of  the  Umm- 
es-Zeinat  men.  Being  armed  with 
a  heavy  club,  he  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing these  at  bay.  They  were,  how- 
ever, joined  by  four  others ;  and 
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after  a  severe  struggle,  during 
which  he  put  several  hors  de  combat, 
he  was  himself  disabled  by  a  bullet 
from  a  rifle  which  one  of  his  as- 
sailants carried.  They  then  left 
him,  supposing  him  to  be  dead ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  crawling  home 
several  miles,  and  lingered  for  ten 
days  before  he  died.  From  what  I 
can  make  out,  it  is  probable  that, 
had  he  been  properly  attended  to, 
his  life  might  have  been  saved. 
As  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  murderers,  who  were  all  mem- 
bers of  the  sheikh  of  Umm-es- 
Zeinat's  family,  he  denounced  them 
to  the  authorities,  and  they  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  but,  after 
a  short  confinement,  were  released 
on  the  payment  of  the  necessary 
backsheesh.  The  old  woman  now 
wishes  me  to  take  up  her  case,  and 
insist  upon  the  punishment  of  the 
culprits  ;  and  I  find  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  her  a  pecuniary 
compensation  for  her  loss.  This, 
in  spite  of  her  destitute  circum- 
stances, she  indignantly  refuses, 
vengeance  being  sweeter  to  her 
than  cash.  But  this  could  only  be 
obtained  by  a  very  considerable 
expenditure  of  money,  and  the  in- 
curring of  much  unnecessary  hos- 
tility ;  so  I  have  compromised  the 
matter  by  finding  her  employment. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  security  and  insecurity  of 
life  and  property  in  this  country.  I 
sleep  every  night  with  all  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  house  wide 
open,  but  twice  during  the  night 
we  have  found  that  thieves  have 
been  stealing  the  leaves  from  the 
tobacco  in  the  field  which  joins  it 
behind,  and  grapes  from  the  vine- 
yard only  fifty  yards  off  in  front ; 
but  they  would  never  dare  to  push 
their  depredations  into  the  house. 
I  don't  feel  so  certain  about  the 
horses,  which  are  tethered  in  a  shed 
at  the  back,  especially  after  an 
incident  which  occurred  a  few  days 


since,  only  about  five  miles  from 
here.  A  German  colonist  was 
driving  his  team  by  night  from 
Haifa  to  Nazareth,  when  a  Circas- 
sian passed  him  on  horseback  and 
gave  him  the  usual  salutation :  he 
then  whistled,  and  turned  sharply 
back,  two  other  Circassians  appear- 
ing simultaneously  from  an  ambush 
near  the  road,  where  they  had  been 
hiding.  The  German,  who  was  an 
old  soldier,  scenting  mischief,  drew 
his  revolver  as  the  Circassians  at 
the  same  moment  sprang  from  their 
animals  and  seized  his  horses' 
heads.  Jumping  from  the  box,  the 
German  rushed  to  grapple  with 
them,  when  he  was  dealt  a  heavy 
blow  by  one  of  them,  with  whom 
he  was  soon  engaged  in  a  severe 
struggle,  while  the  others  were 
cutting  the  traces  of  the  horses. 
Observing  that  his  assailant  had 
drawn  a  knife,  he  saw  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  and  firing  a  revolver, 
dropped  him  on  the  spot.  The  two 
others  now  set  upon  him ;  and  firing 
again,  he  wounded  one  of  them.  A 
fourth  then  came  up ;  but  instead 
of  attacking  the  German,  the  two 
Circassians  succeeded  in  placing 
their  wounded  comrades  on  their 
horses  under  the  fire  of  his  remain- 
ing barrels,  and  galloped  away. 
From  the  report  of  a  villager  with 
whom  they  had  passed  the  night, 
it  was  afterwards  found  that  one 
Circassian  had  been  killed  outright, 
one  severely  and  one  slightly 
wounded.  Having  thus  disposed 
of  his  assailants,  the  German,  with 
characteristic  phlegm,  patched  up 
his  harness,  and  with  a  very  sore 
and  bruised  body  proceeded  on  his 
journey  to  Nazareth.  Since  this 
episode  I  have  decided  to  build  a 
stable  in  which  to  keep  the  horses 
under  lock  and  key.  Were  it  not 
for  the  Circassians,  this  would  not 
be  necessary,  so  far  as  the  native 
fellaheen  are  concerned;  but  the 
Circassians  are  inveterate  horse- 
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stealers,  and  there  is  a  colony  of 
them  which  has  been  recently 
established  about  fifteen  miles 
distant.  No  doubt  there  are  parts 
of  the  country  which  are  less  safe 
than  others ;  but  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  riding  about  Carmel  at 
all  hours  alone,  and  have  never 
observed  any  symptom  of  danger — 
indeed  it  is  very  rare,  even  in  the 
course  of  a  ride  to  Haifa,  to  meet 
a  living  soul  on  the  sparsely  inhab- 
ited mountain. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that,  in 
a  district  and  amid  a  population 
which  have  been  so  much  neglect- 
ed, there  is  plenty  to  be  done.  The 
difficulty  is,  to  know  where  to  be- 
gin, and  how  to  set  about  it.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress  are 
mainly  from  the  Government,  and 
riot,  as  might  be  supposed,  from 
the  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  The  Druses  are  espe- 
c  ially  eager  for  improvement.  Their 
first  inquiry  was,  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  help  them 
to  make  a  waggon-road  to  the  plain, 
which  would  enable  them  to  carry 
manure  to  their  fields,  and  their 
produce  to  Haifa.  They  are  the 
first  villagers  I  have  met  who  seem 
to  have  any  idea  of  the  use  of 
manure  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Then  they  expressed  a  great  desire 
to  have  a  school,  as  the  village  was 
destitute  of  all  means  of  education. 
With  some  kind  missionary  assist- 
ance, I  have  succeeded  in  meeting 
their  wishes  in  this  respect.  The 
village  furnishes  the  schoolmaster 
with  board  and  lodging  free,  and 
has  set  apart  a  house  for  school 
purposes.  The  master's  salary  is 
supplied  from  other  sources.  He 
teaches  the  Arabic  and  English 
languages,  besides  other  elementary 
branches  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
attendance  of  boys  already  exceeds 
fifty,  although  the  school  is  not 
a  month  old,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  of  agricultural  work  is 


over,  will  be  largely  increased. 
About  twenty  girls  have  also  ap- 
plied for  admission.  The  neigh- 
bouring villages  are  also  making 
efforts  to  send  their  boys,  though 
the  distances  to  be  traversed  every 
day  involve  journeys  of  from  two 
to  three  hours.  It  is  a  pity  that 
any  attempt  at  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  people,  how- 
ever harmless,  should  have  a  ten- 
dency to  arouse  official  suspicion. 
Some  deep  political  design  is  sup- 
posed to  lie  behind  a  school :  the 
improving  of  a  mountain-path,  with 
a  view  to  making  it  available  for 
agricultural  purposes,  may  mean 
the  commencement  of  a  military 
road  preparatory  to  the  invasion 
of  the  country  by  a  hostile  army ; 
and  an  innocent  little  bath-house 
which  I  put  up  on  the  beach,  was 
gravely  suspected  of  being  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fortification.  As  for 
the  purchase  of  land,  that,  although 
legally  and  internationally  his  right, 
is  virtually  almost  prohibited  to 
the  foreigner,  and  at  present  can 
only  be  accomplished  on  a  very 
small  scale.  This  is  the  more  try- 
ing when  one  rides  over  thousands 
of  acres  of  fine  arable  land,  only 
waiting  for  the  application  of  cap- 
ital and  industry  to  be  made  to 
yield  rich  returns.  The  crops  on 
Mount  Carmel  itself  are  almost 
limited  to  wheat  and  a  little  barley, 
and  a  species  of  vetch  :  near  the 
two  villages  there  is  a  little  sesame 
and  tobacco,  with  olive  -  groves, 
gardens,  and  vineyards.  There  is 
probably  no  better  locality  any- 
where for  vines,  as  the  ancient  ter- 
races show,  and  the  very  name  of 
the  mountain  indicates.  But  under 
native  culture  the  vines  are  allowed 
to  sprawl  over  the  ground  at  will : 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  grapes 
get  wasted  on  the  hot  stones  by  day 
and  chilled  by  the  night  dews,  and 
one-third  of  the  crop  is  lost  unless 
they  are  picked  prematurely.  They 
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are,  moreover,  much  attacked  by 
the  jackals  at  night.  These  animals 
have  a  passion  for  grapes;  and 
in  every  vineyard  is  a  leaf-hut,  in 
which  the  proprietor  or  one  of  his 
family  watch  all  night  with  their 
dogs,  beating  old  petroleum  -  tins, 
or  playing  on  their  scarcely  less 
discordant  pipes,  to  scare  away 
thieves,  whether  of  four  legs  or  two. 
I  had  always  supposed  till  now 
that  .^Esop  had  endowed  his  fox 
with  an  unnatural  taste  when  he 
hankered  after  sweet  grapes  as  an 
article  of  diet ;  but  jackals  seem 
to  be  not  so  particular  as  foxes, 
for  they  eat  the  grapes  when  they 
are  decidedly  sour.  The  natives 
of  Dahlieh  rarely  ever  carry  their 
grapes  to  market  as  far  as  Haifa, 
but  send  them  to  Tireh,  a  village 
about  seven  miles  off,  where  there 
is  a  grove  of  30,000  olive-trees, 
and  exchange  their  grapes  for 
olive-oil  or  carobs.  The  system  of 
barter,  indeed,  enters  largely  into 
the  habits  of  these  simple  people  : 
they  exchange  their  bee's-wax  for 
soap,  their  grain  for  pottery-jars 
and  other  household  utensils  that 
they  cannot  make,  and  the  fruits 
and  produce  they  grow  for  those 
of  various  kinds  which  they  need. 
As  their  wants  are  limited,  their  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  primitive,  their 
natural  tendencies  indolent,  and  the 
taxes  of  the  Government  are  op- 
pressive, they  lack  the  inducements 
to  enterprise  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  stimulate  their  en- 
ergies. Indeed,  considering  the  dis- 
couraging conditions  under  which 
existence  is  maintained,  it  is  won- 
derful how  light-hearted  and  cheer- 
ful these  poor  peasants  are.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  Druses,  of 
whom  alone  I  have  had  experience. 
They  have  their  religious  festivals, 
which  usually  take  the  form  of  pic- 
nics, generally  to  some  sacred  spot 
or  the  shrine  of  a  venerated  saint. 
Sometimes  it  is  to  the  cave  of 


Elijah,  situated  below  the  Carmel- 
ite Monastery;  sometimes  to  the 
Mukrakha,  or  place  of  his  sacri- 
fice ;  at  others  to  some  still  more 
distant  locality.  I  have  upon  two 
occasions  accepted  invitations  to 
join  in  these  festivals — once  at  the 
Mukrakha,  and  once  at  the  Neby 
Schaib,  supposed  to  be  the  burial- 
place  of  Jethro,  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  near  the  village  of  Hat- 
tin,  distant  from  here  a  good  day's 
journey.  The  first  was  a  local 
affair,  in  which  nearly  the  whole 
village  took  part, — the  women  and 
girls  starting  at  a  very  early  hour 
in  the  morning  on  foot  and  donkey- 
back,  clad  in  gala  costume;  the 
men  following  later — the  sheikhs 
and  village  notables,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  twenty,  being  mount- 
ed, and  preceded  by  a  band  of 
youths  on  foot  chanting  their  songs 
of  love  and  war.  Whenever  we 
reach  an  open,  level,  tempting 
space,  the  horsemen  dash  to  and 
fro  with  their  mock  jereed-playing, 
and  the  young  men  fire  their  guns  ; 
and  so  we  march  for  an  hour  till 
we  reach  our  destination,  where 
the  young  women  have  already  as- 
sembled, and  are  beginning  to  form 
in  dancing  circles.  The  young  men 
lose  no  time  in  following  their 
example.  The  old  women  sit  and 
gossip  under  the  shade  of  such 
small  trees  as  they  can  find,  apart 
from  the  elder  men,  who  spread 
their  mats  in  the  most  eligible 
spots,  and  sip  their  coffee,  and 
discuss  their  political,  religious,  or 
financial  concerns. 

The  Carmelite  monks  have,  with- 
in the  last  year,  built  a  chapel  011 
the  place  of  Elijah's  sacrifice ;  but 
as  none  of  them  live  there,  it  is 
left  under  the  charge  of  a  Druse 
family  of  Dahlieh.  As  he  has  the 
keys,  he  opens  it  freely  to  his  co- 
religionists, who  troop  in,  the  fe- 
males gazing  open-mouthed  at  the 
ornaments  on  the  altar ;  and  then 
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they  finally  betake  themselves  to 
the  flat  roof,  and  finding  it  in  the 
highest  degree  available  for  danc- 
ing purposes,  they  form  their  terp- 
t  ichorean  circles  on  its  smooth  sur- 
face. I  wondered,  as  I  gazed  on 
these  groups  of  lively  performers, 
whether  the  roof  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic chapel  had  ever  been  put  to 
such  a  use  before. 

The  dances,  which  are  somewhat 
monotonous,  and  always  in  the 
highest  degree  proper,  consist  of 
circles  of  dancers,  either  male  or 
fomale,  who  clasp  each  other  by 
their  girdles,  moving  round  in 
measured  step.  In  the  centre  of 
the  girls'  circle,  one  or  two  of  their 
number  wave  handkerchiefs  or 
scarves  above  their  heads,  and 
keep  time  to  the  music,  which 
consists  of  chanting,  hand-clapping, 
and  sometimes  pipes ;  while  the 
men  in  the  centre  of  the  men's 
circle  flourish  swords.  Through- 
out the  day's  entertainment,  the 
two  sexes  keep  carefully  apart, 
which,  considering  the  exceptional 
beauty  of  the  Druse  girls  of  Dah- 
lieh,  must  be  rather  trying  to  the 
young  men  of  that  village. 

The  costume  of  the  women,  who 
in  this  part  of  the  country  make 
no  attempt  to  conceal  their  gener- 
ally pretty  faces,  is  eminently  be- 
coming, arid  consists  of  a  loose  outer 
garment  or  sort  of  cloak,  of  a  rich 
colour,  linen  or  woollen,  open  all 
down  the  front  so  as  to  display 
the  whole  underdress,  with  light 
sleeves,  cut  above  the  elbow — the 
whole  trimmed  either  with  wide 
bands  of  reddish  satin,  or  with  a 
rich  cross-stitch  embroidery  of  silk. 
Tho  unsightliness  of  the  bagging 
trousers  of  dark  blue  is  lost  under 
the  long  semi-transparent  chemise, 
which  falls  over  them  so  as  nearly 
to  cover  them  as  a  white  tunic, 
generally  striped  with  thicker 
white,  and  tastefully  embroidered 
with  silk  round  the  neck.  The 


white  sleeves  of  the  chemise,  wide- 
ly pointed,  and  which  flow  about 
the  forearm  after  escaping  from 
the  short  cloak  sleeve,  form  a  simple 
but  very  graceful  feature  of  this 
costume,  whether  they  float  freely 
or  are  twisted  for  convenience  in 
work  about  the  elbow.  Scarves  of 
various  bright  colours  are  wound 
about  the  waist,  and  the  cloak  is 
usually  caught  together  below  the 
bosom,  giving  that  double  girdle 
often  presented  in  ancient  classical 
costume.  The  simple  long  white 
cloth,  with  the  centre  of  one  edge 
drawn  low  upon  the  forehead,  its 
two  ends  hanging  down  the  back 
almost  to  the  heels,  bound  fast  by 
a  wide  fillet  of  brilliant  colour  tied 
round  the  head,  completes  very  at- 
tractively, with  its  ancient  Egyp- 
tian appearance,  this  simple  but 
highly  characteristic  dress,  which 
is  enhanced  by  necklaces  and  bang- 
les, according  to  the  rank  and  posi- 
tion of  the  wearer. 

I  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
observing  all  these  particulars  011 
the  occasion  of  my  trip  to  the 
Neby  Schaib,  in  company  with  the 
pilgrimage  of  Dahlieh  Druses  to 
that  venerated  shrine.  Here  were 
gathered  the  sheikhs  and  the  most 
important  representatives  of  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  villages,  each 
sheikh  arriving  like  some  feudal 
chief  of  old,  surrounded  by  his 
clansmen  singing  and  firing,  and 
by  women  screaming.  I  remained 
encamped  there  three  days,  dur- 
ing which  the  festival  lasted,  and 
gained  an  insight  into  Druse  re- 
ligious observances  and  national 
manners  which  is  not  often  en- 
joyed by  an  outsider.  The  shrine 
was  most  picturesquely  situated 
in  a  narrow  rocky  gorge,  and 
consisted  of  a  lofty  dome-shaped 
building,  the  upper  chamber  of 
which  is  about  70  feet  long  by  40 
wide,  and  contains  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet,  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
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screen  hung  with  red  cloth,  while 
over  the  tomb  itself  was  spread  a 
sort  of  green  silk  pall  embroidered 
with  gold  stars.  Some  of  the 
Druse  sheikhs  who  accompanied 
me,  reverently  pressed  their  lips  to 
this.  They  then  pointed  out  a 
square  block  of  limestone,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  piece  of 
alabaster  containing  the  imprint 
of  a  human  foot  of  natural  size. 
The  toes  were  not  denned,  but  the 
impression  was  so  distinct,  that  it 
was  easy  to  understand  why  it 
should  have  seized  hold  of  the 
popular  imagination.  It  was  of 
course  believed  to  be  the  foot- 
print of  the  prophet,  and  the 
Druses  said  that  it  exuded  a  per- 
petual moisture,  which,  however, 
I  failed  to  perceive.  In  curious 
contrast  to  these  sacred  objects 
was  the  scene  which  was  taking 
place  in  the  venerated  chamber  that 
contained  them.  When  I  visited 
it,  it  was  being  used  as  the  ladies' 
dining-room,  and  was  crowded 
with  a  laughing,  chattering,  feed- 
ing feminine  multitude,  with  their 
glorious  eyes,  white  regular  teeth, 
bewitching  smiles,  and  delicate 
fingers  plunged  up  to  the  knuckles 
into  huge  piles  of  greasy  rice.  On 
the  terraces  and  in  the  court  be- 
low men  were  dancing;  while  the 
sheikhs  and  ukkul,  or  initiated 
into  the  holy  mysteries,  who  de- 
spise all  such  frivolities  which  are 
permitted  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  were  seated  in  a  solemn 
circle  apart,  discussing  either  re- 
ligion or  the  political  questions 
affecting  the  interests  of  their 
nation, — most  probably  the  latter, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  utilise  these  pious  gatherings 
for  secular  purposes — the  exclusive 
character  of  their  religion,  and  the 
secrecy  which  surrounds  it,  enab- 
ling them  to  organise  in  a  special 
manner,  while  the  theocratic  ele- 
ment which  enters  into  their  po- 


litical constitution  gives  them  a 
power  for  combined  action  which 
the  Christian  sects,  with  their  jeal- 
ousies, bigotry,  and  internal  dissen- 
sions, do  not  enjoy. 

Soon  after  sunset  the  uproar  died 
away,  the  elders  wished  me  good- 
night, and  silently  trooped  up-stairs 
to  the  great  hall,  whence  issued  the 
younger  part  of  the  female  com- 
munity, and  I  retired  to  the  door  of 
my  tent,  to  sit  in  the  bright  moon- 
light and  contemplate  the  strange 
surroundings  of  my  night-quarters. 

Soon  there  broke  upon  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  the  measured 
cadence  of  a  sacred  chant.  Now 
it  swelled,  as  numerous  voices,  male 
and  female,  took  up  the  chorus ; 
now  it  died  away  to  a  single  voice. 
Not  often  before,  probably,  had  a 
stranger  been  able  to  listen  so 
closely  to  the  tones  and  rhythmical 
sounds  which  characterise  the  mys- 
terious and  occult  worship  of  the 
Druses.  It  differs  from  all  other 
religions  in  this,  that  they  ad- 
dress no  prayers  or  invocations  to 
the  Deity — and  from  most  oriental 
religions,  that  the  women  take 
part  in  some  of  their  ceremonies. 
Not  in  all,  however,  for  upon 
the  following  night  the  women 
were  excluded.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  two  consecutive 
nights,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
did  these  services  last ;  though,  as  I 
fell  asleep,  on  each  occasion,  towards 
morning,  I  cannot  precisely  say  at 
what  hour  they  were  concluded. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  narra- 
tive of  some  of  my  experiences  of 
life  in  a  Druse  village  in  the  most 
romantic  and  historical  mountain 
in  Palestine,  that  it  is  one's  own 
fault  if  it  is  dull  or  monotonous, 
and  that,  for  those  who  are  not  afraid 
of  making  interests  for  themselves, 
while  they  become  identified  with 
those  by  which  they  are  surround- 
ed, it  is  not  without  its  responsi- 
bilities and  its  charm. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


A  DAY  of  steady  downpour  at 
Venice  is  not  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  things  I  know.  It  is 
worst,  of  course,  in  November  and 
December,  because  of  the  bleakness 
then  of  everything ;  because  of  the 
bare  trees  in  the  sparsely  scattered 
gardens,  of  the  nakedness  of  the 
vine  twigs,  which  in  summer  time 
make  so  delightful  an  awning  at 
the  traghetti  and  over  the  more 
fortunate  of  the  balconies.  Even 
in  April  and  May,  however,  it  is 
quite  bad  enough.  From  end  to 
( nd  of  the  Grand  Canal  a  uniform 
soot  colour,  whitish  in  the  houses, 
pure  soot  in  the  water,  inclining 
to  blackness  in  the  archways  and 
under  the  shadows  of  the  bridges  ; 
blue,  red,  green,  and  orange  only 
v/here  the  naming  advertisements 
diversify  the  otherwise  unalleviated 
gloom  ;  funereal  convoys  of  gon- 
dolas slipping  by  with  a  woeful 
air,  propelled  by  gloomy  figures  in 
long  black  or  white  cloaks,  des- 
pondent, like  men  weighed  down 
\^ith  the  consciousness  of  a  des- 
tiny which  it  is  heart-breaking  to 
contemplate  and  hopeless  to  evade. 
Lady  Frances  Mowbray  walked  up 
and  down  the  floor  of  her  principal 
sitting-room  at  the  Traghetto  San 
Eustachio,  now  and  "then  stopping 
to  look  out  of  one  of  the  windows. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  six  win- 
dows in  the  room,  not  to  mention 
some  smaller  ones  in  the  lunettes 
under  the  ceiling,  which  were  per- 
fectly useless,  of  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  observation.  The  light 
from  these  six  windows  fell  upon 
walls  enlivened  with  much  gilding 
and  white  plaster  work,  happily 
toi  led  down  by  time  and  indifferent 
usage  to  a  mild  and  mellow  radi- 


ance; upon  large  canvasses,  not 
any  of  them,  indeed,  of  any  very 
transcendent  or  inestimable  value, 
still  irradiated  with  that  glow 
which  lights  up  even  the  least 
distinguished  members  of  an  illus- 
trious period ;  upon  bronzes  and 
carved  woodwork ;  upon  marble 
columns  ;  upon  a  great  deal  of  deli- 
cately-scrolled and  intertwined  iron- 
work around  the  windows.  It  was 
such  a  room,  in  short,  as  one  com- 
monly associates  with  royal  or  semi- 
royal  residences  in  other  towns, 
but  in  Venice  it  merely  formed  part 
of  a  suite  of  furnished  lodgings 
— very  good  furnished  lodgings, 
but  nothing  at  all  so  extraordinary 
or  out  of  the  way.  Lady  Frances 
and  her  brother  had  occupied  it  off 
and  on  now  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  paying  a  rent  of  a  few, 
very  few,  thousand  francs  a-year, 
and  putting  in  additional  touches 
here  and  there  from  time  to  time 
as  their  taste  or  fancy  suggested, 
but  not  materially  altering  or  even 
modifying  its  aspect.  They  did 
not,  of  course,  spend  the  whole 
year  there,  going  away  as  a  rule  in 
early  summer,  and  not  returning 
until  the  fogs  of  November  and 
December  had  given  place  to  some- 
thing like  a  semblance  of  spring. 
Even  January,  February,  and 
March  are  cold  enough,  however, 
in  Venice,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  places  where  they  would  have 
been  warmer  and  snugger  than  in 
that  great  gilded  saloon  of  theirs, 
where  such  heat  as  was  given  out 
by  the  green  earthenware  stone 
seemed  to  make  a  duty  of  travelling 
straight  upwards  to  the  domed  ceil- 
ing amongst  the  gods  and  goddess- 
es sitting  enthroned  upon  plump 
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plaster  clouds,  from  which  exalted 
sphere  it  descended,  too  effectually 
chilled  to  administer  much  comfort 
to  the  inferior  beings  sitting  be- 
numbed and  shivering  below. 

Lady  Frances  was  very  fond  of 
her  Venetian  apartment,  however, 
— fonder  than  of  any  other  abode 
which  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  her  now  to  inhabit.  She  had 
become  used  too,  and  in  her  youth, 
to  larger  fluctuations  of  climate 
than  any  which  even  Venice  can 
show,  and  was  not  therefore  par- 
ticularly sensitive  on  that  score. 
The  colonel  her  brother  was  of 
opinion  indeed  that  there  were 
many  places  in  the  world  that 
would  have  been  livelier  to  live 
in  than  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
But  then  he  was  very  fond  of  his 
sister  :  it  was  she  who  contributed 
the  lion's  share  of  their  mutual 
housekeeping;  she  who  took  the 
whole  trouble  and  responsibility 
of  things  in  general  off  his  hands ; 
and  he  was  therefore  well  con- 
tent to  follow  her  guidance, — so 
long,  that  is,  as  she  did  not  insist 
upon  dragging  him  quite  away 
from  the  dear  face  of  humanity — 
a  piece  of  self-immolation  of  which 
he  secretly  believed  her  to  be 
perfectly  capable,  and  which  he 
always  held  himself  in  readiness 
to  combat  should  the  occasion 
arise. 

Colonel  Hal  Mowbray  was  an 
ex-Guardsman,  a  man  of  London 
and  of  the  clubs,  social  to  the  very 
tips  of  his  fingers,  a  ci-devant 
dandy,  and  a  bit  of  a  bon  viveur 
too,  though  the  latter  happily  nowa- 
days of  the  most  exemplarily  do- 
mesticated type.  He' was  an  old 
bachelor,  just  as  his  sister  was  an 
old  maid ;  and  although  no  two 
people  in  the  whole  wide  world 
could  be  found  less  alike,  no  two 
people  upon  the  whole  could  have 
fitted  better  into  each  other's  moods, 
or  combined  to  lead  a  more  united, 


if  in  some  respect  also  a  divided 
life.  In  their  disunion,  indeed,  as 
in  their  affection,  there  was  some- 
thing quasi  -  matrimonial  about 
them  which  was  not  a  little  di- 
verting to  their  numerous  friends, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  borne  out 
by  their  very  names — Colonel  and 
Lady  Frances  Mowbray  :  could 
anything  be  more  absolutely  sug- 
gestive of  man  and  wife  ?  Indeed 
in  Venice  —  rather  famous  for 
malicious  stories,  and  not  always 
equally  innocent  ones — a  tale  is 
told  of  a  lady  who,  having  been 
introduced  to  the  pair,  was  heard, 
upon  their  departure,  calmly  and 
audibly  inquiring  of  her  hostess 
what  family  they  had,  and  whether 
the  daughters  were  as  excruciating- 
ly ugly  as  their  mother ; — a  piece 
of  indiscreet  inquisitiveness  which 
was  brought  to  a  summary  con- 
clusion by  the  subdued  but  irre- 
sistible titterings  of  the  assembled 
company ! 

Poor  Lady  Frances,  if  she  had 
ever  heard  the  anecdote — which, 
perhaps,  who  knows,  she  may  have 
done — might  fairly  have  retorted 
that  she  had  been  more  of  a  mother 
than  many  mothers  —  only  that 
neither  self-laudation  nor  repartee 
were  at  all  in  her  line.  Standing 
there  in  the  grey  light  of  that 
wet  Venetian  afternoon,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  very 
ugly  woman  indeed — tall,  grim, 
gaunt,  stiff-backed ;  her  hair,  which 
was  a  dark  iron-grey,  put  tightly 
back  from  her  face,  showing  a 
breadth  but  likewise  a  height  of 
forehead  which  even  the  very 
loveliest  of  her  sex  would  hardly 
in  these  days  have  the  hardihood 
to  expose.  A  very  ugly  woman 
undeniably,  and  an  ill -dressed 
one  to  boot,  without  any  graces 
or  manners  to  speak  of;  and  yet 
no  one,  I  think,  could  have  looked 
at  her  without  feeling  that  there 
was  more  about  her  than  met  the 
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eye.  A  good  deal  of  past  history 
was  written  in  her  face, — not  mere- 
ly the  narrow,  feminine,  individual 
history,  but  something  larger, 
something  of  past  achievement; 
of  important  decision  arrived  at, 
important  councils  shared.  Wo- 
men's faces  are  less  malleable,  as 
a  rule,  than  men's,  which  makes 
their  portraits  (setting  aside  the 
question  of  beauty)  much  the 
less  interesting  of  the  two.  Lady 
Frances's  face,  however,  was  signifi- 
cant enough.  It  must  have  been 
a  very  stupid  person  indeed  who 
failed  to  perceive  at  a  glance  that 
,she  had  at  some  time  or  other 
Jilled  a  larger  sphere  than  falls  to 
\  he  lot  of  most  plain  single  women 
of  fifty-four.  So,  in  fact,  it  had 
been.  Her  father,  John,  fifth 
Karl  of  Loftsborough,  had  been  a 
Governor-  General  of  India  in 
clays  when  a  Governor-Generalship 
meant  more,  at  any  rate  upon  the 
spot,  than  at  present.  Before  that, 
again,  he  had  been  Governor  - 
General  of  Canada,  and  in  both 
capacities  his  daughter  Frances 
had  been  his  main  strength  and 
support.  Ever  since  she  was 
seventeen,  at  which  age  she  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
nuother,  whatever  there  had  been 
to  be  done  in  the  Mowbray  family 
had,  sooner  or  later,  in  fact,  come 
to  be  done  by  Lady  Frances.  It 
hs  id  been  a  large  family  in  those 
early  days,  though  there  were  not 
many  of  them  left  now.  They  had 
nover  been  rich,  although  they 
had  always  filled  a  considerable 
place  in  the  world's  estimation ; 
indeed,  had  they  been  rich,  Lord 
Loftsborough  would  in  all  pro- 
bability never  have  accepted  the 
posts  that  were  successively  offered 
him,  for  he  was  an  indolent  man, 
with  a  distinct  disinclination  to 
take  the  initiative  in  anything. 
It  was  Frances  who  worked  him 
up  to  the  point  of  doing  so,  not 


merely  for  the  sake  of  the  pay, 
though  that  was  acceptable  enough, 
but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
work  and  the  position  which,  upon 
the  whole,  suited  him  admirably, 
despite  many  groans  and  much 
unconquerable  self-pity.  His  two 
younger  daughters  were  both  mar- 
ried before  this  part  of  his  career 
began,  so  that  although  they  and 
their  husbands  paid  occasional 
visits  both  to  India  and  to  Canada, 
and  tasted  the  sweets  of  viceregal 
life,  and  lent  grace  to  its  paste- 
board pageants,  it  was  upon  his 
elder  daughter  Frances  that  the 
whole  stress,  the  whole  seriousness, 
and,  internally,  the  whole  respon- 
sibility, of  both  posts  lay. 

It  cannot  be  said,  poor  soul,  that 
she  had  ever  lent  much  grace  to 
any  pageants  !  and  of  this  she  had 
been  always  acutely  conscious  to 
the  last  quivering  fibre  of  her  ugly, 
ungainly  person.  She  did  not,  be- 
cause she  could  not,  help  to  make 
of  her  father's  court  a  very  brilliant 
affair  socially;  but  she  did  more, 
for  it  is  doubtful  whether  without 
her  at  his  elbow  he  would  have 
been  enabled  to  hold  his  own  in  it 
even  a  single  day.  In  all  things 
she  was  his  secret  adviser,  his 
counsellor,  his  brain's-carrier ;  there 
was  not  a  single  detail  of  his  ad- 
ministration but  what  she  knew  the 
ins  and  the  outs  of  it  immeasurably 
better  than  he  did  himself.  It  was 
not  so  much  ability  with  which  she 
was  required  to  supply  him — he  had 
plenty  of  his  own,  when  he  cared 
to  exert  it, — it  was  mainly  the 
power  of  coming  to  a  decision,  and 
of  keeping,  moreover,  to  that  de- 
cision when  it  was  made.  Consti- 
tutionally and  physically,  Lord 
Loftsborough  was  a  man  incapable 
of  making  up  his  mind,  and  to 
have  to  do  so  was  to  him  at  all 
times  pain  and  grief  unspeakable — 
an  idiosyncrasy  which  he  shared 
with  all  his  house,  and  had  be- 
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queathed,   with  one  exception,   to 
all  his  children. 

Just  as  she  was  the  one  ugly 
member  of  a  singularly  handsome 
race,  so  Lady  Frances  Mowbray 
was  the  one  known  member  of  that 
distinguished  and  historic  house 
who  had  ever  yet  been  born  with 
that  distinctly  desirable  and  ad- 
vantageous qualification — a  back- 
bone. This  lack  of  vertebral  con- 
sistency among  the  others  was, 
however,  not  by  any  means  con- 
spicuously evident.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  few  families  was  there 
more  of  dash  and  courage  than 
amongst  its  men,  more  of  social  suc- 
cess and  brilliancy  than  amongst 
its  women;  it  was  only  upon  the 
great  occasions — the  three  or  four 
crucial  and  all -decisive  moments 
of  life — that  this  congenital  limp- 
ness had  come  out.  Then  it  was 
that  Frances  rose  to  the  front. 
Ever  since  she  was  seventeen,  she 
had  always  been  the  pilot- boat  in 
the  storm ;  the  one  rock  in  the 
midst  of  much  sand;  the  being 
to  whom  instinctively  the  whole 
family,  with  one  accord,  turned  in 
an  emergency.  Her  very  disad- 
vantages helped  her  here.  Few 
very  capable  women  possess  the 
additional  capability  of  being  able 
to  efface  themselves  at  the  right 
time,  but  here  Frances  shone. 
The  most  tactless  of  women  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  her  tact  in 
this  respect  was  infallible,  and  that 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was 
not  really  tact  at  all.  Her  in- 
stincts, no  less  than  her  wishes, 
had  always  been  to  efface  herself ; 
to  do  the  work,  whatever  it  might 
be,  and  to  let  who  would  wear  the 
crowns  and  the  credit.  This  may 
sound  like  the  acme  and  incarnation 
of  magnanimity,  but  in  reality 
there  was  nothing  particularly 
magnanimous  about  it.  She  was 
a  magnanimous  woman,  but  her 
magnanimity  was  not  shown  here. 


To  efface  herself  whenever  such 
effacement  was  possible,  was  her 
one  refuge,  her  one  joy,  her  one 
solace.  Poor  soul,  she  was  so 


Now  a  man,  let  him  be  never  so 
ugly,  never  so  ungainly,  has  always 
the  comfortable  consciousness  that 
his  ugliness  is  hardly,  after  all,  the 
most  salient  fact  about  him  ;  other 
qualities  and  qualifications  out- 
weigh it,  and  tend  to  throw  it  in 
the  shade.  As  he  grows  older, 
the  impression  wears  off.  The  fact 
remains  regrettable,  no  doubt,  but 
still  not  a  fact  of  any  very  great 
consequence  after  all.  With  a 
woman  it  is  otherwise.  Her 
ugliness,  if  she  is  ugly,  becomes, 
from  the  moment  she  is  aware 
of  it,  the  salient  fact  of  her  ex- 
istence —  the  nucleus  of  discomfort 
around  which  every  other  discom- 
fort turns.  She  sees  it  in  every 
face  she  meets  as  she  walks  about 
the  streets  ;  she  reads  it  upon  a 
hundred  irreproachably  polite  lips  ; 
let  her  heroism,  let  her  philosophy 
be  what  it  may,  no  amount  of 
heroism  or  of  philosophy  will  avail 
entirely  to  root  it  out  of  her 
consciousness.  In  many  respects 
Frances  Mowbray  —  plain  Frances 
Mowbray,  as  every  one  except 
her  own  nearest  relations  called 
her  —  had  been  infinitely  better 
off  than  most  equally  ugly  women. 
As  long  as  he  had  lived,  her 
father  had  seen  to  that.  If  she 
had  eked  out  his  flaccidity  from 
her  own  reservoirs  of  strength,  he, 
upon  the  other  hand,  had  thrown 
the  shelter  of  his  own  splendid 
presence,  the  prestige  of  his  own 
social  charm,  around  the  ugly,  un- 
attractive woman  who  called  him 
father.  As  far  as  man  can  shelter 
woman  —  which  is  not  perhaps  say- 
ing a  very  great  deal  after  all  — 
Lady  Frances  Mowbray  had  been 
sheltered,  not  merely  from  any- 
thing like  neglect,  but  from  those 
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sharper  because  more  insidious  as- 
saults which  generally,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  come  to  her  from  her  own 
sex.  Publicly  or  privately,  no 
faintest  intimation  of  that  discom- 
fort which  even  the  kindliest  of 
fathers  or  brothers  will  at  times 
si  low,  had  ever  looked  at  her  out 
of  his  handsome  eyes.  Had  she 
been  the  loveliest  of  women,  the 
fairest,  the  most  engaging,  he  could 
not  have  shown  a  warmer  pride  in 
her,  or  a  keener  desire  to  set  her 
up  in  her  pride  of  place,  and  to 
produce  her  to  the  world  upon 
eirery  occasion,  suitable  or  unsuit- 
able. Even  this,  poor  soul,  was 
part  of  her  life's  penance.  She 
loved  her  father  for  it,  but  it 
added  unspeakably  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  life.  The  eternal, 
newer-ending  necessity  of  dressing 
up  ;  making  the  best,  so  far  as  her 
indifferent  lights  enabled  her,  of 
the  worst  possible  materials;  con- 
tinually presenting  herself  to  fresh 
strangers  ;  submitting  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  new  eyes ;  exercising  the 
inevitable  social  genuflexions  and 
politenesses ; — all  this  was  a  slow 
torture  and  a  small  martyrdom  to 
the  proud,  capable, diffident  woman, 
conscious  of  so  much  more  than 
average  abilities;  of  the  kindliest 
indentions;  of  a  thousand  lofty 
and  heroic  impulses;  but,  above  and 
beyond  everything  else,  conscious  of 
that  cardinal  fact  of  her  own  irre- 
deemable ugliness,  which,  whether 
others  forgot  it  or  not,  was  never 
OUG  of  her  own  recollection  for  a 
single  instant,  and  which  had  be- 
come to  her  a  sort  of  second  skin, 
hardly  less  clinging,  and  certainly 
no  less  difficult  to  escape  from,  than 
tho  first. 

All  this  that  I  have  been  re- 
counting was  old  history  now, 
poor  Lady  Frances's  worst  social 
troubles  being  over  and  done  with 
a  good  many  years  back.  Soon 
after  leaving  India — almost,  in  fact, 


before  the  reins  of  government 
dropped  from  his  hands  —  Lord 
Loftsborough's  health  had  broken 
down  rather  suddenly,  and  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  quietly  and  un- 
eventfully at  his  own  estate  in 
Suffolk,  with  occasional  excursions 
to  London  or  elsewhere,  as  the 
humour  prompted  him.  When 
he  died, — an  event  which  had  oc- 
curred about  eight  years  before 
this  little  tale  opens,  —  almost 
everything  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  leave,  exclusive  of  such 
possessions  as  ought,  rightfully  if 
not  legally,  to  go  to  the  head  of 
the  house,  was  left  to  Lady  Frances 
— a  disposition  which,  to  their 
honour  be  it  said,  not  a  single 
member  of  the  family  had  been 
found  to  cavil  at.  The  sisters  had 
both  married  rich  men,  while  of 
the  five  brothers  only  two  were  now 
left,  and  of  these  one  was  the  pre- 
sent earl,  to  whom  all  the  more 
solid  possessions  of  the  family  nat- 
urally accrued  ;  and  the  other  was 
Colonel  Hal,  who  had  already  a 
small  fortune  of  his  own,  left 
to  him  by  an  uncle,  who  had 
always  been  his  father's  aide- 
de-camp,  and  practically,  there- 
fore, his  sister's  also,  who  was  her 
especial  double  and  second  self, 
so  that  it  was  well  understood 
that  whatever  was  hers  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  his  also.  There 
was  no  house  to  leave  excepting 
one  at  Brighton,  where  Lord 
Loftsborough  had  spent  a  few 
months,  and  which  he  had  taken 
into  his  head  to  buy,  more  as  a 
speculation  than  as  anything  else. 
Lady  Frances  detested  Brighton, 
and  had,  therefore,  made  haste  to 
let  the  house,  which  for  her  held 
no  associations  or  interests  of  any 
sort.  Since  that  time  she  and  the 
Colonel  had  lived  about  the  world 
together,  generally  and  by  prefer- 
ence in  Italy,  the  instant  and  never- 
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failing  popularity  of  the  brother 
balancing,  and  to  some  extent  out- 
weighing, the  no  less  decided  un- 
popularity of  the  sister.  Not  but 
what  Lady  Frances  had  her  stout 
friends  too,  who  would  have  gone 
to  the  stake  in  support  of  her  ex- 
cellences ;  but  these  trusty  souls 
were  scattered,  and  for  the  most 
part  silent,  and  the  general  vote 
of  society  was  distinctly  adverse. 
She  did  not  covet  its  suffrages 
much.  She  had  done  her  duty 
in  that  respect  in  early  days, 
and  might  fairly  therefore,  she 
held,  claim  exemption  now.  Colo- 
nel Mowbray  —  who  shared  with 
his  father  the  amiable  quality  of 
ignoring  his  sister's  social  disabil- 
ities —  was  never  tired  of  re- 
monstrating with  her  upon  this 
point;  and  at  Venice  hardly  an 
evening  passed  without  an  ami- 
cable dispute  between  them  on 
the  matter,  as  a  sort  of  prelude 
and  preparatory  to  the  Colonel's 
own  departure.  She  was  a  per- 
fect "  orsa,"  he  would  declare, 
striding  indignantly  up  and  down 
under  the  lamplight.  Why  would 
she  not  accompany  him  this  even- 
ing— just  this  one  evening — to  the 
Comtesse  de  B.,  or  the  Principessa 
S.,  as  the  case  might  be?  She 
needn't  stay  long  —  only  look  in 
for  an  hour  or  two — and  the  poor 
Principessa  was  so  fond  of  her ! 
She  was  always  talking  to  him 
about  her,  and  would  be  particu- 
larly hurt  at  her  not  coming ! 
Really  it  wasn't  kind ! 

Whereat  Lady  Frances  would 
smile  and  shake  her  head,  looking 
at  her  brother  the  while  a  trifle 
sceptically  out  of  those  deep-set 
brown  eyes  of  hers,  which  were 
the  only  approach  to  an  attraction 
in  her  poor  plain  face.  Yes,  it 
was  quite  true,  she  was  an  "orsa," 
she  admitted  placidly ;  and  being 
so,  was  it  not  better  to  let  her  re- 
main behind,  and  growl  quietly 


alone  in  her  own  den,  instead  of 
spoiling  Comtesse  B.'s  or  Princi- 
pessa S.'s  rooms  by  growling  about 
them  ?  When  people,  women  espe- 
cially, had  attained  a  certain  age, 
— she  did  not  say  when  they  were 
grotesquely  ugly,  for  that  she  was 
aware  by  long  experience  awak- 
ened a  storm  of  indignant  pro- 
test, —  it  was  better  for  them  to 
remain  quietly  at  home  in  their 
own  shells,  instead  of  taking  up 
the  room  of  those  who  were  young- 
er and  brighter  and  livelier  than 
they. 

To  these  arguments,  however 
frequently  put  forward,  the  Col- 
onel would  invariably  proffer  in- 
dignant opposition,  but  in  the 
end,— finding  that  opposition  pro- 
duced no  perceptible  effect, — he 
would  call  for  his  gondola  and  dis- 
appear down  some  one  or  other  of 
the  many  watery  ways,  while  she 
would  remain  by  the  fire  or  the 
open  window,  as  the  case  might  be, 
or  reading  her  book  by  the  lamplight 
which  left  so  many  dark  corners 
in  the  large,  over  large,  room.  She 
never  wished  that  he  would  return 
to  her  sooner  than  he  did.  If  she 
felt  sleepy,  she  went  to  bed  ;  if  not, 
she  sat  up  until  he  returned,  and 
waited  for  his  report  of  the  even- 
ing. She  took  the  liveliest  inter- 
est in  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
her  neighbours,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  with  people  who 
shrink  from  confronting  them 
much  in  their  own  persons.  To 
sit  at  home  and  to  receive  her 
brother's  report  upon  his  return, 
was  to  her  perception  quite  wild 
and  hilarious  festivity. 

The  Colonel,  too,  was  a  good 
raconteur, — not  picturesque,  but 
fairly  vivid;  a  quality  due  partly 
to  his  indomitable  freshness  of 
enjoyment,  which  was  a  gift  direct 
from  the  gods,  partly  to  a  long 
habit  of  retaining  and  retailing 
such  items  in  his  character  of 
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social  purveyor.  He  knew  every- 
body, and  something  about  every- 
body, and  if  not  endowed  with 
any  very  remarkable  degree  of 
perspicuity,  could  still  put  two 
and  two  together  in  a  sufficiently 
satisfactory  fashion.  Lady  Fran- 
ces would  sit,  and  nod  her  head, 
and  blink  her  eyes,  and  make  her 
own  deductions,  not  always  quite 
in  the  same  direction.  She,  too, 
could  put  two  and  two  together, 
though  with  results  different  often 
froiT  her  brother's.  In  this  way  she 
gathered  or  guessed  more  about  the 
people  that  surrounded  her  than 
half  those  who  spent  every  night  of 
their  lives  in  their  company.  She 
exercised  herself  in  these  small 
matters,  having,  in  truth,  no  larger 
ones  now  upon  which  she  could 
exercise  herself,  and  possessing  a 
fund  of  human  interests  which 
craved  employment.  No  doubt 
she  often  perceived  a  good  deal 
moro  than  there  was  to  perceive — 
endowing  her  neighbours  with  an 
array  of  qualities  and  intentions, 
which  would  considerably  have 
asto  lished  their  worthy  minds,  had 
they  been  capable  of  seeing  into 
hers  :  but  at  least  it  did  nobody  any 
very  great  harm.  It  was  a  fashion 
of  composing  fiction,  more  satisfac- 
tory, perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  than 
that  of  reducing  it  to  pen  and  ink, 
for  iJae  substructure,  at  any  rate, 
was  bound  to  be  solid,  and  if  the 
edifice  raised  was  loftier  and  of 
larger  proportions  than  the  facts 
war]  anted,  why,  then,  so  much  the 
woi>e  obviously  for  the  latter,  and 
the  better  for  the  imagination  of 
the  builder! 

One  thing  these  sociological 
studies,  carried  on  through  the 
two!  old  medium  of  her  brother 
and  her  Venetian  neighbours,  cer- 
tainly did  not  do,  and  that  was 
to  embitter  or  make  her  cynical. 
She  was  not  a  single  atom  cynical, 
poor  soul,  or  even  cross,  however 
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libellously  her  face  might  some- 
times report  upon  her  in  this  re- 
spect :  the  enthusiasms  of  youth 
were  combined  to  a  great  degree 
indeed  in  her  with  the  tolerance 
of  age  and  a  capacity  for  self- 
detachment,  rarer  perhaps  than 
either.  But,  then,  as  no  human 
being  (excepting,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, her  own  family)  ever  gave 
her  credit  for  anything  of  the  sort, 
it  is  obvious  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  might  nearly  as  well 
have  been  non-existent. 

She  was  waiting  for  her  brother 
now,  he  having  gone  out  three 
or  four  hours  before  to  breakfast 
with  a  friend,  and  having  not 
yet  returned.  She  rather  wished, 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  would 
come  back,  as  he  was  somewhat 
given  to  catching  colds,  through  one 
of  which  she  had  already  had  to 
nurse  him  only  that  very  spring. 
A  gondola,  it  is  true,  is  a  good 
safe  coach,  and  of  course  the  gon- 
dola had  its  felze,  or  covering 
on.  Still  the  rain,  which  had 
hardly  begun  when  her  brother 
had  left,  had  now  come  on  heavily, 
and  threatened  continuance,  and 
had  brought  with  it  a  chill  wind, 
which  was  apt  to  find  its  way  even 
through  the  best  fitted  apertures. 
The  Colonel,  too,  had  a  jaunty, 
young-mannish  way  of  ignoring  the 
very  possibility  of  his  catching 
cold,  which  added  not  a  little  to 
his  sister's  anxieties  on  his  behalf. 
Yes,  she  really  wished,  she  thought, 
that  he  would  come. 

Finding  that  he  did  not  do  so, 
she  went  back  after  a  while  to  her 
own  particular  seat  in  an  angle 
between  the  fireplace  and  the  win- 
dow, and  took  up  a  book  ;  but  the 
book  dropped  presently  on  to  her 
lap,  and  she  took  to  thinking, 
dreaming  rather,  open-eyed,  over 
scenes,  bygone  scenes,  many  of 
which  seemed  to  her  now  very 
little  more  real  than  if  they  had 
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literally  happened  in  dreams.  She 
got  tired  at  last  of  this  exer- 
cise also,  as  well  as  of  sitting 
alone  in  that  great  white  and 
gold  sala  of  hers — surrounded  by, 
and  as  it  were  embedded  in,  that 
peculiar  Venetian  silence  which  is 
unlike  any  other  silence  in  the 
world,  and  which  at  present  was 
broken  only  by  a  vague  sound  of 
dropping  water,  which  might  quite 
conceivably  have  come  from  the 
inside  of  one  of  the  great  Tintoretto- 
ish  pictures  upon  the  walls,  so 
vague  and  so  all-pervading  was  it. 
She  got  up  accordingly  again,  and 
went  into  an  anteroom,  where 
there  were  two  windows,  one  of 
which  looked  into  a  square  space 
or  court  in  the  middle  of  the 
houses.  Here  there  was  nothing 
at  all  vague  or  indistinct  in  the 
sound  of  the  water.  The  sides  of 
the  court  were  pierced  all  round 
by  irregularly  -  shaped  windows, 
protected  by  iron  gratings;  and 
below,  the  court  itself  opened  on 
the  Mowbrays'  side  into  a  vaulted 
room,  columned  and  glazed — a  sort 
of  glorified  boat-house — where  the 
gondoliers  sat  and  discussed  high 
matters  connected  with  their  craft, 
and  opposite  to  which  was  a  broad 
outside  staircase  leading  to  the 
main  door  of  the  apartment.  A  cir- 
cular hole  was  visible  in  the  centre 
of  the  flagging,  and  towards  this  a 
perfect  cataract  of  rain-water  was 
at  that  moment  descending.  Every 
pipe  in  every  wall  all  round  the 
court  was  discharging  its  contents 
with  a  will :  one  would  have  said 
there  was  a  regular  organised  as- 
sault, directed  from  all  sides  upon 
a  given  point.  Faces,  attracted  by 
the  uproar,  peered  inquisitively  out 
of  the  windows  of  the  other  houses 
in  every  variety  of  head-gear,  and 
through  every  variety  of  scrolled 
and  twisted  grating.  Lady  Frances 
drew  back  into  the  ante-room  when 
she  perceived  these  other  faces.  It 


was  not  from  any  dislike  of  her 
neighbours,  but  from  an  old  sen- 
sitiveness of  hers  to  observa- 
tion, which  seemed  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  as  she 
grew  older.  The  other  and  oppo- 
site window  of  the  anteroom  looked 
out  upon  a  small  flagged  campo, 
at  the  end  of  which  there  was  a 
traghetto  or  ferry,  where,  for  the 
sum  of  three-farthings,  you  might 
be  ferried  over  to  the  opposite  side. 
All  day  long  in  fine  weather  this 
was  thronged  with  gondoliers  and 
passengers,  streaming  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  At  present  a  single  sickly 
and  gloomy  looking  man,  in  black 
cloth  clothes,  and  without  an  um- 
brella, was  seated  there  all  alone, 
huddled  upon  the  bench,  and  resign- 
edly accepting  the  pelting  rain  upon 
his  shoulders  ;  while  a  solitary  gon- 
dola, propelled  by  an  old  man  with 
a  sack  slung  cloak  fashion  around 
him,  was  slowly  making  his  way 
across  to  him  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  canal — a  sort  of  modern 
version  of  Charon  and  the  river 
Styx,  drawn  out  in  lamp-black  and 
Indian  ink. 

Lady  Frances  had  not  been 
standing  very  long  at  this  window 
before  she  heard  a  sound  of  voices 
coming  up  from  the  vaulted  regions 
underneath,  and  craned  her  neck 
over  to  see  who  the  new  comers 
were.  It  was,  as  she  saw  to  her 
satisfaction,  Colonel  Hal,  and  with 
him  were  two  young  men,  friends 
of  his,  who  stopped,  however,  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  were 
not  to  be  persuaded  to  mount,  in 
spite  of  reiterated  proffers  of  hos- 
pitality upon  his  part. 

"She  won't  —  upon  the  con- 
trary, she'll  be  delighted,  I  assure 
you,"  she  heard  her  brother  say. 
"Come  in,  and  I'll  make  you  a 
glass  of  sherry-cobbler.  Nothing 
like  sherry  -  cobbler  upon  a  wet 
day." 
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"  Not  to-day,  thank  you,  Colonel. 
We're  bound  to  be  back  at  the 
Loricellas'  immediately.  Hallibur- 
ton, too,  mustn't  run  any  more  risks 
with  that  sacred  throat  of  his. 
Besides,  I'm  sure  Lady  Frances 
wouldn't  thank  us  for  bringing  in 
all  this  water  upon  her  carpets." 

"  Oh,  Frances  won't  mind ;  she 
never  minds  anything  of  that 
^ort,"  her  brother  asseverated  con- 
iidently.  But  the  young  men  ap- 
parently were  not  to  be  persuaded, 
for  she  heard  their  steps  retreating 
down  the  stone  steps. 

"Any  message  for  the  widow, 
Colonel?"  the  one  who  had  before 
spoken  called  back  laughingly,  as 
t!iey  were  passing  back  under  the 
low  archway.  "  We  shall  be  see- 
ing her,  you  know,  in  ten  minutes 
time  at  the  Loricellas'." 

Colonel  Hal  laughed  a  little 
consciously.  "  You'd  much  better 
come  back  and  have  that  sherry- 
cobbler,"  was  all  the  reply  he  made. 

Lady  Frances  at  her  window  on 
the  top  of  the  stairs  listened  to 
tlds  dialogue  and  waited,  ready  to 
step  back  into  the  drawing-room 
should  her  brother  prove  to  be 
accompanied  by  his  friends.  Some- 
times, at  the  very  bottom  of  her 
soul,  she  could  not  help  wishing 
that  he  was  not  quite  so  fond  of 
very  young  men's  society.  She 
could  not  help  thinking  that  they 
were  apt  to  laugh  a  little  at  his 
ultra -youthfulness,  which  was  so 
much  greater  than  their  own,  and 
th;it  a  staider,  a  less  sociable 
demeanour,  would  have  been  more 
consonant  with  his  standing,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  forty  -  nine 
years. 

"After  all,  though,  he  did  look 
younger  than  any  of  them,"  she 
thought  relentingly,  as  the  Col- 
onel's broad  handsome  face  and 
magnificent  auburn  beard  appear- 
ed at  the  doorway.  "And  how 
much  better  looking  !  " 


"Dear,  you're  dreadfully  wet, 
aren't  you  ? "  she  said,  hurrying 
forward,  and  running  her  hands 
anxiously  up  and  down  his  coat- 
sleeve.  "Do,  please,  go  and 
change.  I  know  that  you  will  get 
that  cold  of  yours  back  again." 

"  Oh  no,  nothing,  nothing  at 
all  to  signify,  I  assure  you, — it 
was  only  coming  up  the  stairs.  I 
had  the  felze  all  the  time,  you 
know.  It  was  a  downpour,  though, 
wasn't  it  1  And  by  the  way,  Fran- 
ces, I  told  Baldassare  and  the  other 
man — the  new  one  with  a  squint — 
that  they  should  have  a  glass  of 
cognac  each  to  warm  them.  Poor 
devils,  they're  streaming,  and  they 
hadn't  their  mackintoshes  either." 

"Of  course,  dear.  Tell  Wat- 
kins  what  you  want,  and  he'll  send 
it  down  to  the  gondolier's  room. 
But  do  go  first  and  change  your 
own  things,  there's  a  dear  boy," 
she  added,  entreatingly.  "  I've  got 
a  bit  of  fire  in  the  red  drawing- 
room  for  you  when  you  come 
back,"  she  added.  "  It  was  so  raw, 
that  I  thought  you'd  be  glad  of 
it." 

"That's  right — I'm  glad  you 
have ;  and  I'll  put  on  my  smoking- 
suit.  No  one  will  be  likely  to 
call  on  us  such  an  afternoon  as 
this,  so  there's  no  fear  of  being 
caught !  "  he  added  with  his  genial 
laugh  as  he  disappeared  through 
the  doorway. 

Lady  Frances  smiled  a  little  to 
herself  after  he  had  gone.  She 
did  not  believe  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  that  the  Colonel  would  have 
been  so  very  much  discomposed  if 
any  one  had  even  come  in  after 
all,  and  caught  him  in  that  brown- 
plush  suit  of  his  with  crimson 
reverSj  which  suited  his  breadth 
and  stalwart  fairness  to  the  full 
as  well  as  ever  similar  combina- 
tions suited  those  swarthier  Vene- 
tians who  crowd  the  background 
of  so  many  a  sacred  picture.  After 
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all,  there  was  no  question  but 
what  they  enjoyed  their  bravery, 
she  thought,  so  why  not  he  ?  She 
was  full  of  these  self-debatings — 
half-critical,  half-admiring — which 
never  came  to  anything,  for  they 
were  all  sufficiently  answered  be- 
forehand. 

When  her  brother  returned,  she 
had  put  an  extra  log  upon  the 
fire,  which  had  sprung  up  into  a 
brisk  blaze,  awakening  picturesque 
gleams  upon  every  object  capable 
of  such  response.  The  Colonel 
himself  might  fairly  have  been 
added  to  the  category,  as  he  came 
hastily  in,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
flung  himself  into  a  great  leather- 
covered  armchair,  displacing  as  he 
did  so  a  piece  of  heavy  red  and 
gold  brocade  which  was  hanging 
over  the  top.  "  This  is  snug, 
Fan ;  there's  nothing  like  home,  is 
there,  after  all ! "  he  said,  stretch- 
ing out  a  pair  of  embroidered 
slippers  to  the  blaze.  His  sister 
picked  up  the  brocade  and  hung 
it  upon  the  back  of  a  sofa,  then 
sat  down  in  her  own  particular 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stove,  looking  at  him  with  that 
mixture  of  affection  and  admira- 
tion in  her  eyes  which  was  speci- 
ally reserved  for  the  men  of  her 
own  family.  This  one  before  her 
was  certainly  the  best  embodiment 
left  now,  for  her  eldest  brother 
was  already  grey  and  a  trifle 
gouty,  while  his  sons  took  after 
their  mother,  who  was  thin-lipped, 
dark-browed,  and  short,  not  one  of 
them  showing  a  trace  even  of  that 
generous  breadth  and  brilliant  col- 
ouring which  were  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  the  Mowbrays. 

"And  your  music,  how  did  it 
go  off?"  she  asked,  after  he  had 
lighted  his  cigarette  and  begun 
to  puff  at  it.  "I  hope  the  damp 
didn't  get  into  any  of  their 
throats  1 " 

"Capitally.     Not  a  bit.    Young 


Halliburton,  especially,  was  splen- 
did. Such  chest  notes  !  Too  bad, 
isn't  it,  that  his  people  won't  hear 
of  his  going  upon  the  stage  1  He 
came  back  with  me  just  now;  so 
did  young  Maitland  Majoribanks. 
I  asked  them  both  in,  but  they 
were  rather  in  a  hurry.  They 
were  going  on  to  the  LoricellasV 

"  Yes  ;  I  heard  them,"  his  sister 
answered.  "  Oh,  and  by  the  way, 
who  was  the  widow?"  she  added 
suddenly,  the  recollection  of  the 
last  fragment  of  the  dialogue  com- 
ing all  at  once  back  upon  her 
mind. 

"The  widow?"  Colonel  Mow- 
bray  laughed,  a  laugh  of  some  em- 
barrassment, brushing  up  his  beard 
with  his  hand  as  he  did  so,  as  if 
inconvenienced  by  its  luxuriance. 
"  What  widow  do  you  mean,  Fran- 
ces ? "  he  asked  carelessly. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  heard  them 
ask  you  if  you  had  any  message  to 
send  to  the  widow.  That  was  all," 
she  replied,  unsuspectingly. 

"  Ah  yes,  I  remember  now. 
Mrs  Markham  they  meant.  They 
were  expecting  to  meet  her  at  the 
Loricellas',  you  know." 

"  Markham?  Is  she  anything  to 
those  Markhams  we  knew  in  In- 
dia— Dorsetshire  people,  I  think  ? 
One  of  them  was  quartered  at 
Bangalore.  His  wife,  you  may 
remember,  was  sent  up  to  Simla, 
and  had  the  measles,  and  I  took  in 
the  children, — nice  little  trots  of 
four  and  five,  with  a  horribly  dis- 
agreeable ayah.  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  them  ?  They  must 
be  nearly  grown  up  by  this." 

"  Oh  no,  nothing  at  all  to  say  to 
those  people,"  her  brother  answered 
hastily.  "She  is  not  English  at 
all,  though  she  speaks  it  splendidly. 
She's  a  Russian." 

"  A  Russian  !  But  the  name  is 
English,  surely?" 

"Yes,  the  husband,  I  suppose, 
was  an  Englishman,  or  an  Amer- 
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iean,  or  something  or  another.  No 
one  seems  to  know  anything  about 
him.  He  is  dead,  anyhow.  She 
was  a  Princess  Matrena  Sladimiro- 
vitch — in  her  own  right,  you  know. 
She  might  call  herself  so,  I  believe, 
if:  she  chose,  only  she  doesn't  care 
to  do  so." 

"  Well,  the  other  is  shorter,  isn't 
it?"  Lady  Frances  said,  with  a 
smile.  "She  doesn't  live  here, 
does  she?  I  don't  seem  to  have 
ever  heard  the  name?" 

"Oh  dear  no;  she  is  only  just 
come.  She  has  never  been  here  be- 
fore. She's  been  spending  the  win- 
ter at  Florence.  I  met  her  there 
v.Then  I  was  with  the  Menzikoffs. 
She  is  a  cousin,  I  think,  of  theirs. 
She  goes  to  London,  and  is  very 
veil  off,  —  tremendously  rich,  in 
fact, — and  knows  lots  of  people. 
She  is  staying  at  the  Britannia." 

The  Colonel  rather  rattled  over 
these  facts  as  if  anxious  to  get  to 
some  more  interesting  subject,  which 
was  to  be  attained  upon  the  other 
side.  When  he  had  got  through 
them,  however,  the  other  and  more 
interesting  subject  seemed  to  fade 
into  abeyance,  for  a  silence  en- 
sued, which  was  only  broken  by 
the  muffled  splashing  of  the  rain, 
the  crackling  and  the  sputtering  of 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  stove,  and 
a  n.  occasional  hoarse-throated  cry  of 
1  }oppe  !  poppe  !  from  the  traglietto 
underneath  the  windows. 

He  returned  to  it,  however, 
•later  in  the  afternoon.  They 
had  gone  out  together  upon  the 
balcony,  the  rain  being  for  the 
moment  over,  and  Venice  having 
pat  on  that  air  of  glossy  and 
gleamy  invitation  which  she  is  apt 
to  assume  at  such  moments,  which 
becomes  her  better  perhaps  than 
any  other.  Away  to  the  lagunes, 
and  out  beyond  San  Giorgio,  the 
waterways  were  all  of  a  dim 
greeny  bronze ;  the  sky,  too,  was 
dimly  green  with  broad  flushes  of 


white,  and  near  the  horizon,  salmon. 
The  very  house-fronts  had  a  newly 
washed  glow  and  gloss  upon  them  ; 
the  bleached  and  sun-wasted  shut- 
ters, once  also  green,  having  taken 
a  pale  glaucous  hue,  like  the  back 
of  some  half -withered  beech-leaf. 
Backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  two  glows  the  black  boats 
scudded  and  shot  deftly  past,  sug- 
gesting insects  newly  risen  upon 
the  surface  of  some  pond.  The 
sense  of  life  and  recovered  move- 
ment was  strong,  though  for  the 
most  part  it  was  a  silent  bustle, 
save  indeed  down  at  the  tragJietto, 
where  the  men  were  busily  baling 
out  their  boats  and  retailing  their 
adventures  during  the  storm.  How 
it  rained  !  how  it  blew  !  how  flashes 
of  lightning  had  burst  from  be- 
hind San  Stefano  !  Pietro  had  lost 
his  hat,  and  Antonetto  his  oar ! 
Two  of  Lady  Frances's  gondoliers 
were  leaning  against  a  wall,  look- 
ing on  at  the  labours  of  their  fel- 
lows with  that  supercilious  satis- 
faction in  remunerative  idleness  in 
which  no  London  lackey  ever  ex- 
celled them.  "  Lazy  dogs  !  "  the 
Colonel  said,  with  his  genial  laugh. 
Then — "  Apropos  of  what  we  were 
talking  of,  Frances,  I  wish  you'd 
call  upon  Mrs  Markham,"  he  added 
abruptly. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  wonder- 
ing rather  at  the  connection  of 
ideas,  but  not  saying  so.  "Do 
you,  dear  ?  Then,  of  course  I  will," 
she  said.  "I  so  seldom  call  on 
any  one,  though,  do  I  ?  Any  new 
person,  I  mean." 

"  No,  I  know,  and  it's  a  great 
mistake  on  your  part ;  I'm  always 
telling  you  so.  You  might  as  well 
live  in  a  box,  every  bit.  There's 
nothing,  believe  me,  like  seeing  lots 
of  new  people,  to  keep  one's  self 
from  getting  rusty." 

Lady  Frances  smiled.  "I  al- 
ways was  rusty,"  she  said.  "  But 
why  do  you  particularly  want  me 
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to  call  upon  this  Mrs  Markham  1 " 
she  added. 

"I  don't  know  exactly.  Some- 
how, I  think  you'd  suit ;  I'd  like, 
too,  to  see  what  you  thought  of 
her.  She's  a  wonderful  woman — 
quite  extraordinary.  Rather  si- 
lent, you  know,  but  tremendously 
clever,  I  believe,  at  bottom.  As 
to  her  beauty,  it's  amazing — I  never 
saw  anything  like  it  in  my  life ; 
and  she  can  paint,  too,  and  sing, 
and  speak  four  or  five  languages  if 
she  chooses.  I  know  you'd  suit." 

Lady  Frances  laughed  a  little, 
and  shook  her  head.  "  I  doubt  it 
myself,  it  all  sounds  much  too 
brilliant,"  she  said. 

"  Oh  yes,  she's  brilliant,  of 
course,"  her  brother  replied,  rather 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  concedes  a 
damaging  admission.  "  I  don't  see 
how  she's  to  help  it,  though.  She 
was  born  so.  Some  women  are." 

"Does  she  want  to  help  it,  do 
you  suppose?" 

"I  don't  know  whether  she 
does  or  not,  but  it  makes  the 
other  women  down  upon  her, 
don't  you  know.  They  say  she's 
proud  and  odd — I  don't  know  what 


all  —  though,  for  the  life  of  me, 
what  there  is  odd  in  being  rich 
and  beautiful,  or  in  speaking  four 
or  five  languages,  I  can't  see.  Do 
you?" 

"Well,  no,  I  certainly  cannot. 
But  then,  you  know,  they  say  I'm 
odd  too,  if  that's  any  satisfaction ; 
though  I'm  not  beautiful,  and  I 
don't  speak  four  or  five  languages." 

"Yes,  but  that  is  quite  differ- 
ent, of  course.  Everybody  knows 
all  about  you,  and  you've  been 
here  a  long  time,  and  everything, 
whereas  Mrs  Markham  has  only 
just  come;  so  that  it  would  be  a 
sort  of  civility — give  her  the  free- 
dom of  the  place,  don't  you  see  1 " 

."Oh,"  Lady  Frances  replied,  ut- 
tering that  comprehensive  mono- 
syllable slowly,  and  with  more  grav- 
ity in  her  tone  than  she  had  used 
before.  Then,  when  the  silence 
between  them  had  lasted  about  a 
minute — "Of  course,  if  you  really 
wish  me  to  call  upon  her,  Hal,  I 
will,"  she  added;  "only  don't  for- 
get to  remind  me." 

"  Never  you  fear,  I'll  remind  you 
fast  enough,"  the  Colonel  responded 
positively. 


CHAPTER    II. 


The  next  day  was  Sunday  —  a 
mild  day,  with  spaces  of  blue  sky 
overhead — ushered  in,  like  every 
Venetian  Sunday  that  ever  yet 
came  into  being,  with  tumultuous 
crashings  of  bells,  as  though  the 
ringers'  aim  and  object  had  been 
to  tear  down  and  rive  the  very 
belfries.  All  the  time  Lady  Fran- 
ces was  tying  on  her  bonnet  for 
church  the  crashing  and  clanging 
never  ceased  for  a  single  instant. 
It  made  her  head  ache,  though  she 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  used 
to  it  by  this  time. 

The  English  church  at  Venice  is, 
as  most  people  are  aware,  upon  an 


upper  floor  of  one  of  the  palaces 
on  the  Grand  Canal, — a  palace  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Contarini, 
now  given  up  to  appartamenti 
mobigliati,  and  rooms  full  of  in- 
different antiquities,  a  card  for 
which  is  mysteriously  thrust  into 
your  hand  as  you  enter  in  to 
or  leave  your  devotions.  The 
"  church "  is  a  long  and  rather 
handsome  room,  with  the  usual 
frescoed  ceiling,  with  portraits  of 
senators  and  other  notabilities  — 
presumably  of  the  house  of  Con- 
tarini— stuck  in  green  painted 
wooden  panels,  with  windows  half- 
filled  with  coarsely  stained  blue 
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glass,  between  which  the  delicious 
green  of  a  vine  enters  in  spring- 
time at  all  the  open  apertures. 
Upon  a  Sunday  morning  it  is  a 
sufficiently  varied  admixture  of  two 
or  three  nationalities,  and  more 
than  one  "  ism ;  "  the  senators  over- 
head in  their  red  and  green  velvets, 
looking  down  with  all  the  toler- 
ance of  indifference  at  the  heretic 
rites  carried  on  under  their  noses, 
not  so  very  heretic  nowadays, 
perhaps,  either.  At  ten  o'clock, 
precisely  as  the  clock  struck,  Lady 
Frances's  gondola  was  always  at 
the  door  upon  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  she  herself  was  seated 
in  it.  It  was  not  very  often  that 
she  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Oolonel  to  accompany  her,  but 
Dhat  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter :  it  is  upon  the  women  of  a 
family,  as  is  well  known,  that  the 
duty  of  supporting  the  religious 
institutions  of  their  country  right- 
fully and  naturally  devolves. 

All  the  incongruities  of  incon- 
gruous Venice  might  have  seemed, 
to  an  ingenious  and  slightly  satiri- 
cal looker-on,  typified  and  em- 
1  todied  in  that  long  angular  figure 
of  hers,  sitting  so  bolt  upright 
upon  cushions  specially  designed 
for  luxurious  reclining ;  her  big 
prayer-book  and  well-worn  brown 
Bible  upon  her  knees ;  her  grey 
hair  smoothed  in  two  impartial 
Lands  upon  either  side  of  her  two 
thin  cheeks ;  her  long  nose,  her 
sad,  kind  eyes,  looking  thought- 
fully out  at  the  scene,  so  familiar 
jet  so  fresh.  The  water  slipped 
and  slid  in  green  delicious  trans- 
parent wrinkles'under  the  shallow 
prow  of  the  boat ;  the  ferro  lifted 
ius  hooked  and  gleaming  curves  of 
Sueel  above  the  surface ;  the  gon- 
doliers had  donned  their  fresh 
suits  of  summer  white,  with  the 
broad  red  sashes  fringed  with 
gold,  which  Colonel  Hal  had  him- 
self devised  for  their  adornment. 


Swallows  swooped  and  swooped, 
pursuing  the  reluctant  mosquito 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  water ; 
vaporetti,  crowded  with  Sunday 
pleasurers  bound  for  the  Lido, 
passed  and  repassed,  sending  a  dis- 
turbing wave  across  the  whole 
level  breadth  of  water,  washing 
the  bases  of  the  houses  up  to 
heights  never  formerly  attained  to, 
save  at  some  exceptional  flood- 
time. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  Lady 
Frances  was  coming  back  from  her 
devotions  amongst  a  crowd  of  gon- 
dolas also  freighted  with  church- 
goers, when  her  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  collision — that  rarest 
of  incidents  in  Venice — which  had 
taken  place  between  one  of  the  ad- 
vancing boats  and  another  which 
had  suddenly  shot  out  of  one  of  the 
side  canals.  It  was  only  a  moment- 
ary touch;  the  next  instant  both  had 
separated  again — rowers  and  rowed, 
offenders  and  offended  alike,  looking 
back  at  one  another  with  that  in- 
domitable good-humour  which  re- 
duces all  mishaps  into  a  mere  suc- 
cession of  entertaining  incidents. 
In  that  moment  Lady  Frances  re- 
cognised her  brother  as  one  of  the 
two  occupants  of  the  offending 
vessel,  and  with  him  a  lady  who, 
as  she  turned  to  speak  to  him,  she 
perceived  to  be  young,  strikingly 
handsome,  and  moreover  a  stranger 
to  herself. 

Now  Venetian  etiquette,  which 
is  not  as  a  rule  by  any  means  unen- 
durably  stringent,  is  nevertheless  a 
stickler  upon  some  few  points,  and 
one  of  those  few  is,  that  a  lady 
shall  not  go  alone  in  a  gondola  with 
a  gentleman — that  gentleman  being 
neither  father,  brother,  husband,  or 
other  near  relative.  Who  could 
this  lady,  who  was  thus  honouring 
her  brother,  be  1  Lady  Frances  won- 
dered. Whoever  she  was,  there 
was  no  question  about  her  beauty. 
She  was  blonde  to  the  point  of  in- 
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sipidity,  or  would  have  been  but 
for  the  well-defined  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  which  gave  distinction 
and  definition  to  the  face.  Around 
her  hat  a  quantity  of  dark  grey 
gauze  had  been  twisted,  which, 
meeting  under  the  chin,  brought 
out  the  wonderful  tints  of  the  face 
with  marvellous  distinctness.  One 
hand  was  bare,  and  the  lace  of  the 
sleeve  hung  back  a  little  way  from 
the  wrist  and  arm.  If  there  was 
any  thing  condescending  in  the  lady's 
position,  there  was  certainly  nothing 
at  all  so  in  her  air  and  attitude. 
A  Cleopatra  or  Semiramis,  in  pres- 
ence of  one  of  the  least  of  her  vas- 
sals, could  hardly  have  carried  a 
prouder  port.  The  image  of  some 
very  large  white  swan  contemptu- 
ously breasting  the  waves  rose  to 
Lady  Frances's  mind,  as  she  looked 
at  the  gondola  and  its  beautiful 
occupant.  Who  in  the  world  could 
she  be  1  she  wondered,  with  not  a 
little  curiosity.  Yenice  is  a  small 
place,  and  though  no  very  great  fre- 
quenter of  its  entertainments,  she 
knew  most  of  its  inmates  by  sight, 
and  felt  sure  that  this  magnificent 
blonde  had  never  come  under  her  ob- 
servation before.  Suddenly  she  re- 
membered her  brother's  panegyrics 
of  the  preceding  evening.  Evi- 
dently this  was  she  —  the  all-ac- 
complished Russian,  over  whose 
perfections  he  had  waxed  so  elo- 
quent, and  whom  she  herself  stood 
solemnly  pledged  to  call  upon.  It 
must  be,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
one  else  whom  it  could  by  any 
possibility  be. 

It  was  not  until  the  two  gon- 
dolas had  passed  that  the  Colonel 
caught  sight  of  his  sister:  then 
he  half  started  up  from  his  seat, 
pulling  aside  the  striped  curtains, 
and  nourishing  in  the  air  with  two 
or  three  outstretched  fingers,  as  if 
to  convey  an  embrace — not  directly 
to  her,  but  upwards  to  something 
poised  in  mid-air  above  her  head, 


Lady  Frances  on  her  side  nodded  and 
smiled  her  own  peculiarly  shy,  con- 
strained smile — which  was  shy  and 
constrained  even  towards  her  own 
brother,  when  by  chance  they  met 
in  public.  She  saw  the  lady  beside 
him  glance  languidly  in  her  direc- 
tion, and  turn  to  the  Colonel  evi- 
dently with  an  inquiry  upon  her 
lips,  and  was  witness  to  the  air  of 
polite  but  unmistakable  astonish- 
ment with  which  the  answer  was 
received.  Then  the  two  gondolas 
passed  on,  and  not  many  minutes 
later  Lady  Frances  was  set  down 
at  the  steps  of  their  own  palazzo. 

She  waited  luncheon  half  an 
hour  for  her  brother,  then,  as  he 
did  not  appear,  went  on  without 
him.  She  had  nearly  finished 
when  a  hasty  line  was  brought  in, 
telling  her  that  he  had  been  caught 
and  detained  by  friends  at  the 
Hotel  Britannia ;  they  were  going 
out  to  the  Lido  that  afternoon,  he 
said,  and  she  was  not  to  expect 
to  see  him,  therefore,  until  dinner- 
time. 

She    was    still    in    the   act   of 


reading  this  when  a  visitor  was 
announced,  and  she  hastened  ac- 
cordingly into  the  other  room  to 
receive  her. 

Signora,  or,  as  she  much  pre- 
ferred being  called,  Madame  Fac- 
chino,  was  one  of  those  striking 
little  social  phenomena  of  whose 
antecedents  no  human  being  knows 
anything,  or  apparently  troubles 
him  or  her  self  to  know.  A  Bel- 
gian, it  was  said,  by  birth,  mar- 
ried to  a  Neapolitan,  speaking 
English  with  hardly  an  accent, 
though  with  a  good  many  varia- 
tions of  her  own,  she  was  to  be  met 
everywhere ;  she  knew  everybody. 
She  lived  up  two  flights  of  stairs 
in  a  dingy  little  furnished  lodging, 
permeated  by  the  noises  of  a  cafe 
which  was  held  below.  She  was  re- 
ported excessively  poor,  and  in  fact 
made  little  or  no  secret  of  being  so. 
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Xo  one,  not  even  the  rare  Belgians 
who  visited  Venice,  knew  anything 
whatsoever  of  her  or  her  family. 
Her  husband  was  assumed  to  be 
dead,  but  who  or  what  he  had  been 
when  alive,  no  one  was  bold  enough 
to  pronounce  with  any  positive  cer- 
tainty. She  was  not  particularly 
refined  ;  indeed  very  fastidious  peo- 
ple pronounced  her  to  be  down- 
right vulgar.  She  was  excessively 
plain,  with  a  little,  short,  crumpled 
face,  not  unlike  that  of  an  intelli- 
gent marmoset,  and  a  dense,  far 
from  neatly  arranged,  crop  of  black 
hair,  which  overhung  her  forehead 
to  the  very  eyebrows.  The  eyes 
beneath  this  dishevelled  thatch 
were  small,  and  of  an  unmistak- 
able green.  She  sang  with  infinite 
chic  and  gusto,  but  without  a 
scrap  of  voice,  accompanying  her- 
ielf  by  preference  upon  a  cracked 
mandoline  which  she  carried  about 
with  her,  and  she  was  universally 
popular.  Yet  she  was  not  clever, 
and,  what  was  perhaps  still  more 
remarkable,  not  even  ill-natured, — 
at  least  few  malicious  stories  had 
over  been  supposed  to  find  their 
lirst  traceable  point  of  dissemina- 
tion from  between  her  lips. 

Lady  Frances  had  somehow,  in- 
congruously enough,  drifted  into  a 
iort  of  intimacy  with  her,  owing 
chiefly  to  a  pertinacious  sociability 
upon  the  other's  part,  which  no 
coldness,  howeverpronounced,  could 
daunt.  To  one  so  shy  as  she  was 
ifc  was  a  comfort  undeniably  to 
have  some  one  near  at  hand  who 
v/ould  take  the  whole  burden  of 
conversation  upon  herself,  in  whose 
society  no  uncomfortable  pauses 
could  by  any  possibility  occur,  nor 
any  embarrassment  upon  the  part 
of  another  throw  even  a  momen- 
tary film  of  diffidence  upon  her 
own  absolute  equanimity.  She  was 
used,  moreover,  to  having  people 
upon  whom  she  could  exercise  be- 
nevolence, and  Madame  Facchino 


was  fortunately  quite  willing  to 
play  the  indispensable  second  part 
in  that  amiable  duet.  Thus,  for 
very  various  reasons,  it  had  come 
to  pass  that  the  little  Belgian  was 
one  of  the  very  few  people  in 
Venice  who  had  established  them- 
selves upon  a  footing  of  intimacy 
at  the  Palazzo  Goppo — indeed,  had 
become,  to  some  degree,  a  sort  of 
necessity  to  both  its  inmates, 
though  for  very  dissimilar  rea- 
sons. Now  and  then,  it  is  true, 
for  a  moment,  for  the  space  of  a 
few  seconds,  she  brushed  against  a 
prejudice,  or  touched  the  spring  of 
that  indomitable  pride  which  lay, 
like  a  sort  of  subterranean  frost, 
far  below  all  Lady  Frances's  liber- 
alities, real  as  well  as  imaginary. 
But  Madame  Facchino  had  a  very 
fair  endowment  of  tact ;  she  was 
aware  in  an  instant  of  the  danger, 
and  made  haste  to  sheer  off  again 
into  safe  waters,  without  ever 
actually  touching  bottom.  She 
took  a  good  deal  of  pride  out 
of  her  intimacy  with  this  gaunt, 
dull,  capable  Englishwoman,  whom 
everybody  respected,  if  everybody 
also  a  little  laughed  at.  Though 
not  distinctly  lying  under  the 
accusation  of  Bohemianism,  there 
was  something  undoubtedly  com- 
fortable and  reputable  to  one  of 
her  precarious  antecedents  to  be 
upon  intimate  terms  with  one  who 
belonged  to  that  unimpeachable 
order  which  stands  like  a  rock, 
above  and  beyond  all  changes  and 
chances  even  of  fortune.  If  she 
would  scarcely  have  undertaken  to 
emulate  its  ways  in  her  own  per- 
son, she  at  least  appreciated  the 
results,  and  would  not  at  all  have 
minded  filching  a  little  of  its  pres- 
tige. She  might  be  a  trifle  vulgar 
herself,  but  she  had  a  taste,  almost 
a  passion,  for  the  niceties  and  the 
comforts  of  refinement. 

"  So  I  find  you  alone,  my  Lady  ! 
that  is  good,"  she  said,  as  she  came 
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tripping  forward  upon  a  pair  of 
small,  very  accurately  shod  feet, 
taking  in  with  a  sharp  glance  every 
alteration  that  had  been  made  in 
the  disposition  of  the  rooms  since 
her  last  visit.  She  always  called 
Lady  Frances  "my  Lady,"  —  at 
first  because,  like  the  majority  of 
foreigners,  she  believed  it  to  be  the 
customary  English  mode  of  address ; 
afterward,  because  it  had  become 
a  habit  to  do  so.  "And  the 
Colonel — the  devoted  brother — he 
is  out?  Yes?  That  is  well  too. 
Then  now  we  will  have  a  nice 
chat.  Ah,  he  is  gone  to  the  Hotel 
Britannia.  Tiensf  tiensf  'Then  he 
is  in  the  train  of  the  new  beauty. 
Oh,  do  not  deny  it.  I  have  seen 
him,  in  fact — seen  him  with  my 
two  eyes, — they  are  small,  but 
they  are  very  sharp ;  indeed,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  he  is  large  enough, 
riest  pas  ?  He  is  not  alone  either ; 
all  Venice  seems  to  be  en  delire. 
Young  de  Fallet,  Comte  Carolan, 
Mrs  Forsyth's  son — they  are  all 
in  a  string — they  rave  day  and 
night  of  her  charms.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  won- 
dered at.  Let  us  be  candid.  She 
is  a  beauty,  but  a  beauty  hors  ligne. 
You  have  seen  her,  my  Lady  ?  No?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  have  seen 
her,"  Lady  Frances  said  rather 
stiffly.  "  I  have  promised  in  any 
case  to  call  on  her,"  she  added. 

"  So.  She  will  like  that,  though 
she  is  not  by  way  of  liking  ladies. 
She  knows  more  gentlemen  than 
ladies." 

"  Why  does  she  not  know  ladies  1 
Is  there  anything — anything  odd 
about  her1?"  Lady  Frances  asked 
with  some  quickness. 

"Odd1?  No,  there  is  nothing 
odd, — not  exactly  to  say  odd.  She 
did  not  like  her  husband,  but  there 
is  nothing  so  very  odd  in  that ;  he 
was  probably  not  much  to  be  liked. 
She  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
talk  to  ladies ;  she  likes  everything 


to  come  to  her  without  her  having 
the  trouble  to  go  to  it.  She  likes 
clever  men;  they  tell  her  what 
is  going  on  without  her  having  to 
read  the  newspapers.  They  talk 
to  her  about  politics ;  then  she 
feels  herself  clever,  which  she  is 
not  at  all,  not  in  the  least.  People 
call  her  a  Russian  spy,  but  that 
is  all  nonsense." 

Lady  Frances  felt  unconsciously 
relieved  at  this  information.  With 
all  her  sisterly  devotion,  she  did 
not  look  upon  the  Colonel  as,  strict- 
ly speaking,  belonging  to  the  cate- 
gory of  clever  men,  nor  likely  to 
minister  much  to  any  one's  desire 
for  political  enlightenment. 

"  They  say  now  that  she  means 
to  marry  again ;  that  she  is  look- 
ing about  amongst  her  pretendants 
for  the  right  man."  Madame 
Facchino  went  on  carelessly,  tak- 
ing up  a  book  which  lay  on  the 
table  beside  her,  and  opening  it 
to  look  at  the  title-page.  "  She 
says,  too,  I  am  told,  that  she 
will  not  marry  an  Englishman — 
that  she  has  had  enough  of  that 
nationality;  that  she  must  try 
another  next  time.  That,  too,  one 
may  believe  if  one  likes.  All  I 
can  say  is,  if  she  took  my  advice 
she  would.  They  say  that  I  am  a 
perfect  Anglophile,  that  I  have 
forsworn  my  own  nationality,  and 
it  is  true.  I  talk  the  English,  I 
read  it,  I  even  try  to  think  in  it, 
but  that  is  difficult,  I  must  own. 
This  is  new,  is  it  not  ?  Ouida.  Ah  ! 
how  I  love  cette  chere  Madame 
Ouida.  She  is  so  beautiful,  so 
true,  so  strong  !  You  have  read 
it,  my  Lady  ?  Ah  !  it  belongs  to 
the  Colonel.  Well,  then,  that  is 
all  the  better,  for  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  lend  it  to  me,  as  I  had 
meant  to  do.  Now  I  must  go ;  I 
only  just  ran  in  to  say,  do  you 
receive  to-night  1  and  if  so,  may  I 
come  about  ten  1  Come  to  dinner  1 
Ah  no,  I  will  not  really  come  to 
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dinner;  you  must  not  ask  me  to- 
night ;  it  is  too  much,  too  often. 
I  am  ashamed,  quite,  quite  ashamed. 
I  blush,  I  do  indeed ;  you  do  it  to 
save  my  little  pot-au-feu ;  is  it 
not  so  ?  Well,  you  are  too  good, — 
then  I  will.  The  Colonel,  he  will 
be  at  home  to-night  1  Yes  ?  That 
is  well  too.  I  will  sing  him  some 
little  songs;  he  is  so  kind,  the 
Colonel !  "  And  with  an  eloquent 
grimace  of  gratitude  which  had 
the  effect  of  screwing  up  her  small 
eyes  nearly  to  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction, Madame  Facchino  was 
gone. 

After  her  loquacious  visitor  had 
departed,  Lady  Frances  sat  for  a 
long  time  immersed  in  thought. 
She  felt  undeniably  disturbed  at 
these  suggestions  that  had  been 
thrown  out  rather  than  actually 
formulated.  Her  brother's  mar- 
riage was  an  idea  that  had  at 
one  time  been  constantly  before 
her  mind,  and  had  occupied  her 
much.  She  had  been  desirous  that 
he  should  marry,  and  had  even, 
upon  one  occasion,  taken  in  hand 
to  supply  him  with  a  suitable  wife, 
— a  piece  of  manoeuvring  which, 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  Lady 
Frances,  it  is  needless  to  say  came 
•co  nothing.  As  his  father's  aide- 
de-camp  in  chief,  and  the  most 
popular  man  in  or  about  the  vice- 
regal court,  Captain  Mowbray  had 
had  flirtations  without  end.  How 
lie  had  avoided  matrimony  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  say,  except  that 
Ihe  family  irresolution  had  usually 
set  in  at  the  last  moment  to  hin- 
der him  from  making  any  explicit 
declarations. 

For  years  back,  although  the  flir- 
tations  had  continued  almost  with- 
out cessation,  jione  of  them  had 
appeared  to  tend  towards  matri- 
nony,  and  he  seemed  to  have  as 
little  serious  intentions  in  that 
direction  as  his  sister  had  herself, 
did  not  like  to  think  that 


any  merely  personal  considerations 
mingled  with  the  dislike  which  the 
idea  of  his  now  doing  so  certainly 
inspired  her ;  and  yet  there  was  no 
denying  that  it  would  be  a  terrible 
break  up,  a  most  cruel  wrenching 
and  disjointing  of  all  that  made 
the  happiness  of  her  present  life, 
if  now,  at  the  twenty-third  hour, 
her  brother  was  to  take  it  into 
his  head  to  marry.  Why,  after 
all,  should  he  do  so,  having  de- 
layed so  long1?  she  asked  herself 
with  some  asperity.  But  again, 
upon  the  other  hand,  why  should 
he  not?  He  was  the  best  judge 
of  what  was  or  was  not  for  his 
own  happiness ;  and  to  a  man  of 
forty-nine,  life  as  a  personally 
romantic  affair  is  naturally  not 
finished  and  done  with,  as  it  is 
to  a  woman  of  fifty-two.  Clearly 
the  thing  was  conceivable ;  and  if 
the  Colonel  wished  to  embark  upon 
matrimony  with  a  rich,  a  beauti- 
ful, and  a  well-born  woman,  and 
the  rich,  beautiful,  and  well-born 
woman  was  willing  to  abet  him  in 
the  matter,  it  was  hardly,  Lady 
Frances  felt,  his  sister's  part  to 
stand  in  the  way. 

Meantime  that  there  was  not 
much  to  be  done  by  brooding  over 
the  matter  was  evident.  The  sun 
was  shining,  the  water  sparkling ; 
Venice  the  Consoler  was  calling 
aloud  with  her  myriad  voices, 
"Come  out!  Come  out!  Come 
out !  "  Accordingly  she  ordered  her 
sandolo  to  be  at  the  door  in  ten 
minutes'  time,  and  went  into  her 
own  room  to  get  ready.  After  all, 
the  thing  foreseen  is  not  the  thing 
that  happens,  she  said  to  herself 
philosophically,  and  it  was  quite 
conceivable  that  she  might  be  giv- 
ing herself  a  great  deal  of  very  un- 
necessary trouble.  When  the  num- 
ber of  hair-breadth  escapes  which 
the  Colonel  had  already  had  in  the 
matrimonial  direction  were  taken 
into  consideration,  it  seemed  but  a 
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fair  deduction  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  to  conclude  that  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  a 
few  more  still. 

Lady  Frances,  who  was  not 
young  even  for  her  age,  had  one 
youthful  fancy  left,  and  that  was 
that  she  delighted  in  being  rowed 
about  Venice  in  her  sandolo — as 
those  light  canoe- like  boats  are 
called,  which  stand  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  a  gondola  that  a 
London  hansom  does  to  a  four- 
wheeled  cab.  This  particular  san- 
dolo was  a  very  perfect  little  craft 
of  its  kind,  and  was  rowed  by  a 
youth  rejoicing  in  the  immortal 
name  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  was 
his  mistress's  private  and  particu- 
lar henchman,  and  her  favourite  of 
all  her  household.  To  look  at, 
Michael  Angelo  was  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  name  he  bore, 
which,  it  will  be  owned,  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  He  was  a  beautiful 
youth,  with  one  of  those  thrice- 
fortunate  faces,  more  common  in 
Italy  than  elsewhere,  which  seem 
endowed  by  Heaven  with  the  envi- 
able prerogative  of  expressing  any 
sentiment,  however  amiable  or 
lofty,  with  which  its  owner  may 
chance  to  be  momentarily  inspired. 
Whether  this  Michael  Angelo's 
soul  was  quite  equal  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  face,  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  inquire  too  curious- 
ly. Gratitude  the  latter  certainly 
did  express,  and  that  in  no  stinted 
measure,  whenever  his  eyes  rested 
upon  his  patroness.  Lady  Frances 
had  picked  him  up  upon  one 
of  those  barges  which  bring  fire- 
wood and  planks  to  Venice  from 
the  mainland,  where  he,  as  a  boy 
of  twelve,  had  been  kept  working 
all  the  day,  and  often  half  the  night 
too,  for  a  few  pence  and  the  food 
of  a  masterless  dog.  In  the  con- 
tours of  his  throat,  as  well  as  in 
the  great  eyes  that  were  almost 
too  large  for  the  face,  there  were 


signs,  even  still,  that  told  of  the 
early  pinch  of  starvation :  they 
were  not  enough,  however,  to  im- 
pair their  beauty, — rather  they  en- 
hanced it  with  a  touch  of  wistful- 
ness  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  wanting.  In  his  well-fitting 
gondolier's  summer  dress  of  white 
linen,  with  the  red  sash  weighted 
with  gold  fringe,  which  swung  to 
and  fro  like  a  pendulum  with  every 
motion  of  his  graceful  body;  in 
his  small  cap  of  red  cloth,  under 
and  around  which  his  black  hair 
curled  like  the  tendrils  of  the  bry- 
ony,  he  might  have  been  set  by  a 
painter  to  ply  an  oar  in  the  barge 
of  Queen  Venus  herself.  People 
in  Venice,  to  whom  the  pair  were 
as  well  known  as  the  two  Colossi 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Doge's  palace, 
used  to  laugh  when  they  saw  them 
passing,  pointing  them  out  to 
one  another  with  loud-voiced  open- 
mouthed  comments,  not  malicious- 
ly, but  audaciously,  like  schoolboys, 
to  whom  everything  under  heaven 
is  obviously  given  as  food  for  them 
to  exercise  their  wits  upon. 

Lady  Frances  was  well  accus- 
tomed to  these  comments,  and  she 
did  not  really  mind  them,  though, 
from  habit  and  shyness,  she  often 
looked  cross  enough,  poor  soul,  in 
vulgar  parlance,  "  to  frighten  the 
horses,"  had  there  been  any  such 
animals  in  Venice  to  be  frightened. 
A  momentary  ray  of  benevolence — 
a  spark  of  goodness,  of  which  she 
herself  was  hardly  conscious — was 
about  the  only  manifestation  of 
the  woman  within  which  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  its  way  through 
that  impenetrable  husk  of  ugli- 
ness behind  which  all  her  finer 
and  better  qualities  lay  shrouded. 
Everything  else  was  locked  up, 
swathed,  unexpressed,  like  some 
tropical  plant  stowed  away  in  a 
dark  cellar,  whose  potential  wealth 
of  beauty  is  forbidden  to  produce 
so  much  as  a  leaf. 
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She  had  been  rowing  about  the 
lagunes  for  nearly  half -an- hour, 
when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
that  she  would  pay  a  Sunday  visit 
to  a  very  old  friend  of  hers,  Prin- 
cess Vasarhely,  a  Hungarian,  who 
lived  in  a  garden  upon  the  Gui- 
decca; and  she  accordingly  ga,ve 
orders  to  Michael  Angelo  to  convey 
her  to  the  canal  of  that  name. 

Princess  Vasarhely  was  probably 
at  that  moment  the  oldest  social 
institution  left  in  Venice.  Others 
had  come,  had  nourished,  and  had 
passed  away,  but  she  had  always 
remained.  She  had  lived  there,  it 
was  said,  right  through  the  whole  of 
the  later  Austrian  occupation,  and 
had  been  the  centre,  for  years,  of 
everything,  the  rallying-point  for 
three  or  four  contending  nationali- 
ties, including  even  a  few  Italians, 
who,  of  all  native-born  Austrian 
subjects,  had  made  a  solitary  ex- 
ception in  her  favour.  She  was 
not  very  young  even  in  those  days, 
but  she  was  very  old  indeed  now — 
people  said  in  her  hundreds,  but 
that  no  doubt  was  an  exaggeration. 
She  was  a  tiny,  white,  wizened 
woman,  very  shrewd,  very  auto- 
cratic, very  intolerant  of  contra- 
diction ;  wearing  always  a  small 
white  quilted  satin  cap,  made  like 
a  baby's,  and  tied  in  a  tight  knot 
under  her  chin.  She  talked  Eng- 
lish, and  indeed  most  European 
languages, — preferring  French,  — 
,md  in  every  language  mincing  her 
words  up  into  the  smallest  possible 
pieces  before  uttering  them,  which 
she  did  with  the  very  ends  of  her 
lips,  out  of  regard  presumably  for 
her  teeth.  Wildly  romantic  tales 
were  told  of  her  youth.  She  had 
been  marvellously  beautiful ;.  men 
had  gone  mad  for  love  of  her ;  and 
duels  innumerable  had  been  fought 
for  the  sake  of  her  smiles.  Her 
husband,  according  to  one  mali- 
cious report,  had  been  the  most 
complacent  of  men,  and  she  had 


taken  full  advantage  of  his  amia- 
bility, though  never,  it  was  ad- 
mitted, derogating  from  her  posi- 
tion as  a  grande  dame  and  leader  of 
her  world.  She  looked  quiet  enough 
now  at  any  rate  !  The  underlying 
volcanoes  were  all  smoothed  and 
smothered  decorously  away  under 
a  thick  superimposed  layer  of  grey 
ashes.  The  complacent  husband 
was  dead  long  ago,  and  had  given 
up  his  last  breath  in  the  arms  of 
his  adored  and  irresistible  wife. 
Even  that  event  lay  already  as 
much  as  twenty-five  years  back, 
and  about  the  same  time  the 
Princess  had  bought  for  herself 
this  garden  and  vineyard  upon  the 
Guidecca,  close  under  the  shadow 
of  the  beautiful  Redentore,  had 
filled  it  with  birds,  beasts,  and 
flowers,  and  here  she  still  lived 
with  a  deaf  elderly  companion, 
who  was  herself  the  successor  of 
one  who  had  died  some  ten  years 
back  of  old  age. 

In  addition  to  this  house  in  the 
garden,  the  Princess  possessed  also 
a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  but  these  she  rarely  occu- 
pied— had  not  indeed  been  off"  the 
Guidecca  now  for  more  than  a  year 
past.  The  little  house  near  the 
Hedentore  was  her  home,  her  pal- 
ace, her  last  throne.  It  was  cold 
enough  there  —  bitterly  cold,  in 
fact,  in  the  winter  time ;  but  with 
stoves  at  every  corner,  and  two 
or  three  quilted  portiers  to  every 
door,  the  Princess  continued  to 
keep  her  old  blood  warm,  and  to 
cater  for  the  comfort  of  her  in- 
numerable pets.  Every  day  in  the 
year,  whenever  the  weather  per- 
mitted, she  was  taken  out  at 
three  o'clock  in  her  big-wheeled 
chair,  and  sat  under  the  trees  the 
whole  afternoon,  feeding  her  birds 
and  fat  spaniel  with  bonbons,  and 
receiving  every  one  who  came  to 
see  her.  Her  visitors  were  not 
very  numerous  now,  for  she  had 
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survived  all  her  old  links,  and 
even  those  who  had  succeeded 
these  had  in  their  turn  mostly 
passed  away — the  result  being  that 
to  Venice  and  Venetian  society  at 
large  she  had  become  a  tradition 
rather  than  a  reality.  Her  eyes 
were  a  little  weak,  so  that  she 
looked  generally  more  than  half 
asleep,  but  her  mind  was  never 
really  asleep;  her  intuitions  were 
wonderful,  and  she  had  never  been 
known  to  make  a  mistake  in  her  life. 
Her  memory  swept  like  a  scythe 
over  a  stretch  of  some  seventy 
years,  and  there  was  hardly  a  face 
nor  a  fact  which  she  had  forgotten 
in  all  that  time.  She  had  been  in 
early  days  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Lady  Frances's  mother,  who  had 
spent  much  of  her  youth  in  Vienna, 
where  her  father  was  ambassador, 
and  where  the  Princess,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  marvellous  beauty, 
had  reigned  a  queen.  Her  feeling 
towards  Lady  Frances,  therefore, 
was  the  half-affectionate,  half-pro- 
voked feeling  of  an  aunt  or  near 
family  connection  toward  an  awk- 
ward, well-intentioned  schoolgirl, 
—  a  good  girl,  a  fine  creature  at 
bottom,  but  too  hopelessly  gauche 
and  undeveloped  for  anything,  and 
without  a  soul  to  look  after  her  or 
take  any  heed  of  her  manners 
or  deportment.  And  to  Lady 
Frances  herself,  accustomed  as 
she  had  been  throughout  a  toler- 
ably long  lifetime  to  have  the 
charge  of  a  whole  world,  all  de- 
pending on  or  sustained  upon  her 
shoulders,  there  was  something  in- 
finitely amusing,  and  at  the  same 
time  refreshing,  in  finding  herself 
thus  suddenly  relegated  back  to 
childishness — put  by  her  mother's 
old  friend  upon  the  footing  of  a 
schoolgirl, — she  whom  every  one 
else  thought  so  old  !  It  made  her 
feel  as  if  she  really  were  young 
again, — ardent,  eager,  vehement, 
impressionable — full  of  those  hopes, 


dreams,  confidences,  aspirations, 
which  had  not  been  destined  many 
of  them,  poor  soul,  to  find  any 
very  tangible  realisation. 

The  tide  was  low  as  Michael 
Angelo  pushed  the  sandolo  into 
the  narrow  canal,  and  fastened  it 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to 
the  garden.  The  hot  sun  brought 
out  the  strong  acrid  smell  of  the 
sea-weed,  as  it  lay  crinkling  and 
drying  up  in  the  fervent  blaze. 
Three  or  four  small  boys  were 
bathing  in  the  canal  nearer  to  the 
lagune,  their  sleek  black  heads 
shining  like  those  of  seals  under  the 
glittering  shadow  of  the  archway. 
Myriads  of  small  skip-jacks — "  lit- 
tle pigs"  Venetian  children  call 
them — fled  before  the  advance  of 
the  sandolo,  up  into  the  cracks  of 
the  stone  walls ;  and  big,  ugly  crabs 
scuttled  away,  twiddling  their  an- 
tennae vigorously  with  consterna- 
tion. Leaving  it  and  Michael  An- 
gelo under  the  glowing  shadow  of 
the  walls,  Lady  Frances  walked 
unannounced  up  the  narrow  path, 
and  turning  the  corner  of  the 
house,  came  upon  a  little  encamp- 
ment, enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
an  old  red  balustrade,  from  which 
point  diverging  lines  of  pergolas, 
muffled  in  verdure,  led  the  eye 
insensibly  away  to  the  greys  and 
the  blues  of  the  lagune.  Here  she 
found  the  Princess  sitting  in  her 
usual  place,  under  a  big  striped 
awning,  which  made  a  deep  pent- 
house of  shade  over  her  venerable 
head.  Four  grotesque  figures,  in 
bright-red  terra-cotta,  grinned  and 
grimaced  at  her  from  the  corners' 
of  the  balustrade ;  two  magnificent 
cypresses  towered  immediately  be- 
hind, under  the  pyramidical  sha- 
dow of  one  of  which  sat  Madame 
Bauche,  the  companion, —  a  deaf  and 
elderly  Frenchwoman,  with  a  fat, 
good-humoured  smile,  which  gave 
her  somewhat  the  air  of  a  Capuchin 
friar.  A  parrot,  perched  upon  a 
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branch  overhead,  gave  an  occa- 
sional harsh  interrogative  croak, 
as  if  to  inquire  whether  anything 
was  ever  going  to  happen  in  the 
world  again;  a  brown,  apoplectic- 
looking  spaniel,  with  feet  far  apart 
and  red  tongue  lolling,  sat  at  the 
foot  of  its  mistress's  couch,  looking 
like  one  of  those  grotesque  animals, 
half  clog  half  lion,  which  figure  on 
monumental  effigies.  Sitting  there, 
in  the  absolute  dream-like  silence, 
srrrounded  by  her  familiars,  the 
old  lady  had  all  the  air  of  some 
bonevolent  sorceress,  who  had  end- 
ed at  last  by  succumbing  to  her 
own  incantations  !  She  opened  her 
eyes,  however,  as  Lady  Frances's 
step  sounded  upon  the  gravel,  and 
litted  her  head  a  little  to  see  who 
her  unwonted  visitor  was. 

"  Ah  !  whom  have  we  here  ? 
It  is  you,  Fanchon,  my  child,  is 
it  1 "  she  saidj  holding  out  a  tiny, 
wrinkled  hand,  and  blinking  affec- 
tionately at  the  new  comer.  "Come 
ir.  her  sandolo,  has  she  ?  Ah,  fy, 
fy,  a  sandolo  /  A  nice  sort  of 
conveyance  that  for  a  demoiselle 
of  quality  !  Some  day  or  other  a 
Ihtle  wind  will  get  up,  and  you  will 
go  to  the  bottom,  you  and  your 
sc'ndolo,  then  you  will  remember 
that  I  have  warned  you  !  And 
your  brother,  the  beau  Colonel, 
what  is  he  doing,  and  why  does  he 
not  look  better  after  his  sister  ?  He 
nover  comes  to  see  me  now,  I 
observe.  Probably  he  thinks  that 
I  am  dead, -but  that,  you  should 
t(  11  him,  is  no  reason ;  he  ought 
to  come  and  place  a  leaf  of  im- 
n  ortelle  upon  my  tomb, — it  would 
bi  only  convenable ;  your  mother, 
Mere  she  alive,  would  insist  upon 
his  doing  so." 

"  He  means  to  come,  I  am  quite 
sure,  but  he  is  so  busy,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  him  to  make  time — 
it  really  is,"  his  sister  said, 
with  eager  apology.  "  Every  day 
somebody  carries  him  away  ;  even 


I  see  very  little  of  him.  To-day 
he  is  gone  with  friends  to  the 
Lido." 

"Ah,  with  friends — not  with  your 
little  squeaking  friend,  that  ugly 
one — what  is  her  name — the  one 
with  the  green  eyes?  He  is  not 
with  her  par  example,  is  he  ? " 

"  With  Madame  Facchino  ?  Oh 
dear,  no,  she  has  not  gone  at  all. 
What  made  you  think  of  her, 
Princess?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  have  my  own 
little  ideas.  I  saw  them  once  to- 
gether here,  when  they  thought  I 
was  asleep.  Your  little  friend  is 
not  so  simple  as  she  seems.  She 
has  her  plans.  Mark  my  words, 
some  of  these  days  she  will  astonish 
you." 

Lady  Frances  remained  silent. 
She  was  astonished  already.  It 
was  such  a  completely  new  idea, 
filled  as  her  mind  was  at  present 
with  quite  other  apprehensions, 
that  she  felt  unable  for  a  minute 
to  reply.  She  was  about  to  ask 
the  Princess  whether  she  had 
any  other  and  more  tangible 
grounds  for  suspicion,  but  before 
she  could  do  so,  that  autocratic 
little  personage  had  already  drifted 
away  to  another  subject. 

"Titi,  my  little  blessing,  thou 
must  not  scratch  thyself  there  upon 
my  dress,"  she  said  to  the  spaniel. 
"To  scratch  one's  self  publicly  is  not 
convenable  for  little  dogs  !  Go,  go 
to  thy  good  Bauche ;  see  what  she 
has  got  for  thee.  Bauche,  my 
angel,  give  Lady  Fanchon  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  some  brioche — the  one 
with  the  little  red  bonbons.  You 
do  not  get  your  nasty  tea  here, 
bad  child.  Your  mother  used  to 
try  and  make  me  drink  tea. 
Never  !  Forty  years  I  tried,  but  I 
never  could  accomplish  it.  To  me 
it  is  physic,  simply  physic  !  Will 
you  have  some  strawberries  too? 
there  are  some  in  that  little  basket. 
I  dare  not  touch  them  myself; 
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but  you  are  young,  you  do  not  fear 
for  your  digestion.  Just  look  at  all 
those  rows  of  them  there  in  that 
border — it  is  a  sin,  is  it  not,  that 
no  one  comes  to  eat  them  ?  Ah,  and 
Faiichon,  you  that  are  so  strong 
and  active,  will  you  go  and  pick 
me  some  of  that  daphne1?  See 
the  great  bush !  All  this  after- 
noon I  have  been  sighing  for  it, 
but  Bauche  is  so  fat  I  have  not 
the  heart  to  ask  her.  The  scissors  1 
There  they  are  on  the  wall,  close 
to  that  little  red  man's  feet." 

Lady  Frances  found  the  scissors 
and  cut  the  daphne,  and  brought 
a  great  bunch  of  it  to  her  old 
friend,  who  buried  her  face  in 
it  till  the  white  satin  cap  ribbons 
were  dusted  with  yellow  pollen. 
Then  the  visitor  got  a  low  chair, 
and  sat  down  close  to  the  other's 
couch,  not  talking  much,  but  rest- 
ing, enjoying  herself,  dreaming. 
It  was  unspeakably  restful,  un- 
speakably green,  and  silent,  and 
delightful.  No  one  else  came,  and 
she  sat  on  and  on,  listening  to  the 
occasional  chimes  of  the  Redentore, 
whose  great  grey  -  slated  cupola 
showed  over  the  tops  of  the  acacia- 
trees  ;  catching  an  occasional  gleam 
of  some  white  sail  upon  the  broad 
face  of  the  lagune,  where  the  pink 
campanile  of  the  Armenian  con- 
vent alone,  of  all  the  world  of 
houses  and  churches  without,  was 
visible  through  a  break  in  the  trees. 
Her  shyness,  her  self-conscious- 
ness— those  two  lifelong  banes  of 
her  poor  existence — were  quietly 
lulled  away  here  and  laid  to 
sleep.  It  would  have  been  as  im- 
possible indeed  to  be  shy  or  self- 
conscious  in  a  tomb  as  in  that 
peaceful  retreat,  where  everything 
spoke  of  growth,  of  the  freshness 
of  spring,  of  slow,  kindly,  gentle, 
inexorable  decay.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  if  time  itself  had  some- 
how fallen  asleep ;  as  if  she 
had  reached  a  land  which  we 


all  of  us  occasionally  dream  of, 
where  everything  flows  by  to  a 
tune  of  running  water ;  where 
struggles,  troubles,  inequalities, 
disagreeables  of  all  sorts  are  put 
away,  not  for  a  while,  for  a  minute 
or  two,  but  for  ever,  and  ever, 
and  ever.  Fat  Madame  Bauche, 
with  her  false  front  and  her  mon- 
astic smile  ;  the  asthmatic  Titi ; 
the  undemonstrative  parrot ;  the 
ugly  little  terra-cotta  statuettes 
which  grinned  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  balustrade;  the  old 
lady  herself,  with  her  shaking 
hands  and  delicate  reticulations 
of  wrinkles, — they  were  not,  any 
of  them,  ideal  tenants  of  a  para- 
dise perhaps,  and  yet,  like  some 
Gothic  building  in  which  the  very 
grotesqueness  is  an  element  of  the 
beauty,  they  all  seemed  to  har- 
monise— to  form  part  of  the  beauty 
of  the  spot,  of  that  peace  which 
encompassed  it  as  with  a  green  cur- 
tain, shutting  out  everything  that 
seems  discordant — which  seemed 
to  belong  to  its  very  stones. 

"So  you  have  got  steamers 
now  !  "  the  Princess  said,  suddenly 
opening  her  eyes  after  a  long 
interval  of  silence,  during  which 
she  seemed  to  have  lapsed  into  a 
profound  doze. 

"Steamers?"  Lady  Frances  re- 
peated with  some  bewilderment. 

"  Yes,  steamers.  In  Venice  there 
— going  up  and  down  the  Grand 
Canal, — steamers  in  Venice  !  That 
I  should  live  to  hear  of  it !  I  shall 
not  live  to  see  it,  Dieu  soi  louer ! 
for  lam  not  going  back  to  Venice, — 
not  till  they  carry  me  there  in  a  box. 
It  cannot  be  so  very  long  now.  I 
have  no  pains,  it  is  true ;  my  inside, 
which  troubled  me  so  long,  is  at 
peace  ;  but  that,  they  say,  is  a  very 
bad  sign.  The  doctor  comes  now 
to  see  me  once  a- week;  he  won- 
ders how  I  live  on.  He  looks 
round  the  garden  every  time  he 
lands  to  see  if  there  are  any  signs 
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of  der.th  about.  He  inquires  of  the 
gondoliers,  'Her  Excellency  the 

Princess,  is  she — is  she ? '  and 

then  he  stops  trembling,  thinking 
of  his  fees,  of  which  there  will  soon 
be  no  more  for  him.  *  Her  Excel- 
lency the  Princess  receives  to-day  ! ' 
my  good  Sebastiano  answers  sol- 
emnly, and  then  he  advances,  and 
tells  me  all  the  news.  But  Venice, 
Venice  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  like 
me — "ike  all  whom  I  have  known ; 
this  garden  is  for  me  all  the 
Venice  left.  When  I  am  gone 
they  will  want  to  tear  it  up  and 
make  it  into — what  do  you  call 
those  things?  —  gas  places.  They 
will  Hke  to  have  their  coals  and 
cinders,  their  dirt  and  nasty  smells 
here,  just  here  where  we  are  now 
sitting ! " 

"There  is  nothing  in  Venice  so 
dear  as  this  garden  !  "  Lady  Fran- 
ces raiswered,  looking  affection- 
ately round  her,  and  then  back 
again  to  the  face  of  her  old  friend. 
"  I  could  stay  here  always ;  I  am 
never  so  happy  anywhere  else ! 
Never  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

Tho  Princess  blinked  her  old 
eyes  kindly.  She  liked  this  en- 
thusiasm of  the  other's ;  it  was  so 
youn^,  so  naive,  she  thought. 

"Listen  then,  Fanchon,"  she 
said,-  -"  I  will  tell  you  a  little  secret. 
I  had  meant  it  to  be  a  surprise, 
but,  after  all,  a  surprise  is  a  folly. 
When.  I  am  gone  this  garden, — 
the  cherries,  strawberries,  daphne 
bushes — all  will  be  yours ;  it  shall 
not  go  to  the  gas  places."  Her 
visitor  started,  and  opened  her 
mouth  to  disclaim,  but  the  Prin- 
cess jjave  her  no  time.  "  Yes, 
my  child,  do  not  say  no :  you 
will  disturb  me;  you  will  make 
me  s  ick ;  I  shall  have  one  of 
my  attacks  of  nerves.  It  must 
be  so,  I  tell  you ;  do  not  refuse, 
unless  you  wish  to  break  my 
heart.  I  leave  you  all — Bauche, 
the  canary  birds,  and  Titi.  Yes, 
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Titi,  my  precious,  my  treasure;  I 
am  speaking  of  thee — thou  hear- 
est  thy  name,  thou  little  dog, 
though  Bauche  is  too  deaf,  and 
she  does  not  know  when  she  is 
spoken  of.  Fanchon,  you  must 
not  say  you  will  not.  I  tell  you, 
you  must,  and  you  shall.  I  cannot 
make  legacies,  provisions  —  what 
do  you  call  them  1  I  have  no  near 
relations ;  they  are  all  dead,  dead, 
dead.  If  I  had  even,  what  would 
they  do  1  They  would  write  from 
Hungary,  and  they  would  say, 
'  Sell  me  all  the  old  woman's 
things,  and  send  me  straight  the 
money,'  and  Titi,  and  my  little 
birds,  and  poor  Bauche,  who  is 
so  stupid,  would  be  thrown  out 
upon  the  streets.  But  thou  wilt 
not  do  that.  Thou  wilt  come  and 
live  here,  and  the  beau  Colonel 
too,  if  he  chooses,  and  will  let 
Titi  and  the  rest  stay  in  the  gar- 
den till  they  die,  and  my  poor 
Bauche  go  on  with  her  knitting. 
And  thou  wilt  think  of  the  old 
woman  who  liked  thee  much,  my 
Fanchon,  though  thou  art  but  a 
laideron,  poor  one,  and  not  like 
thy  mother,  who  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  with  eyes  like  two  stars, 
and  shoulders  like  hills  of  snow. 
Ah,  there  are  no  such  women 
now ! " 

Lady  Frances  was  touched  to 
the  very  quick :  the  tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes,  and  the  colour  to  her 
two  thin  cheeks.  She  stooped  down 
and  clasped  the  Princess's  hand  in 
both  her  own. 

"Dearest,  dearest  Princess,  do 
not  leave  me  anything,  please  do 
not,  and  I  will  take  care  of  them 
all  the  same  ! "  she  exclaimed  en- 
treatingly.  "  I  have  enough,  more 
than  enough  of  my  own.  I  pro- 
mise that  they  shall  never  want 
for  anything  while  I  am  alive.  Do 
let  it  be  so,  do  trust  me,  you  may 
indeed ;  and  do  not  leave  me  any- 
thing. Why  should  you  ?  I  have 
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enough,  more  than  enough,  I  as- 
sure you ! " 

"  Nay,  nay,  Fanchon,  it  must  be 
as  I  say.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
contradicted.  I  have  never  been 
yet,  and  I  will  not  assuredly  be 
by  thee.  If  I  did  not  know  thou 
wert  a  good  girl  at  bottom — mind 
me,  I  say  at  bottom,  a  very,  very 
long  way  down — I  would  not  do 
it."  Then,  as  Lady  Frances  again 
tried  to  interpose — "Would  you 
have  me  scream  1  would  you  have 
me  have  a  fit?  would  you  have 
me  die — here — now — at  once?" 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  sitting 
bolt  upright  in  her  chair,  and 
opening  and  shutting  her  eyes 
with  the  most  alarming  rapidity 
as  she  did  so.  "  Loose  my  hand 
at  once,  bad  child,  lest  I  strike  you 
to  the  very  earth  ! " 

Lady  Frances  for  the  life  of  her 
could  not  forbear  from  laughing, 
near  as  she  had  been  to  crying  a 
minute  or  two  earlier.  The  old 
lady  in  her  sudden  convulsion  of 
passion,  her  two  tiny  withered 
hands  upraised  to  strike,  her  small 


wrinkled  face  red  and  creased 
with  fury  within  its  pleated  cap 
borders,  it  was  for  all  the  world 
like  a  baby  —  a  baby  suddenly 
become  old  and  wrinkled — trans- 
formed in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eyelid  to  over  fourscore  years, 
but  remaining  for  all  that  a  baby 
still,  with  all  a  baby's  feebleness, 
and  all  a  baby's  absolute  inability 
to  hear  or  listen  for  a  single 
instant  to  contradiction.  What 
could  she  do  but  hastily  agree  to 
anything  and  everything  that 
was  required  of  her  —  anything 
that  would  allay  this  tempest 
so  suddenly,  so  unaccountably 
sprung  up? 

No  sooner  had  she  done  this  than 
the  Princess  immediately  calmed 
herself  down  again  as  if  by  magic 
— dismissed  Madame  Bauche,  who 
had  approached  with  an  air  of  con- 
sternation from  her  knitting,  and 
five  minutes  later  was  placidly  dis- 
coursing about  the  behaviour  of 
her  petunias,  which  had  certainly 
not  flowered  nearly  so  well  as 
usual  this  season. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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IT  has  become  of  late  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  moving 
in  polite  society,  to  have  a  theory 
of  the  depression  of  trade.  One 
can  310  longer  dine  out  in  comfort 
without  having  at  his  command  an 
adequate  supply  of  small  talk  about 
sugar  bounties,  reciprocity,  and  Mr 
Giffen's  letters  to  the  '  Times.'  If 
he  ventured  forth  insufficiently 
equipped,  he  might  find  lying  in 
wait  for  him  on  one  side  a  zealous 
missionary  of  the  Fair  Trade 
League,  and  on  the  other  a  cock- 
sure apostle  of  the  Cobden  Club. 
Unfortunately  we  are  not  all  gifted 
with  the  happy  disposition  of  Mr 
Giffen,  which  enables  him  to  refuse 
point-blank  to  see  that  trade  is 
bad,  or  that  manufacturers  have 
anything  to  grumble  about.  In 
the  experience  of  most  of  us,  the 
commercial  world  is  very  much 
out  of  joint ;  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  pessimists  like  Mr  Ash- 
meai-Bartlett,  the  man  is  not  born 
yet  who  is  to  set  it  right.  Mr 
Bright  himself  has  given  up  dis- 
puting that  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
turr  s  are  bad.  Between  40  and  50 
mill  ions  sterling  decrease  in  a  single 
year  is  more  than  can  be  explained 
away  in  half-a-dozen  of  the  most 
tersely  worded  jibes  ever  flung  at 
the  heads  of  unbelieving  Tories. 
The  more  that  the  men  of  light  and 
leading  explain  to  us,  the  darker 
the  mystery  appears  to  grow.  That 
profits  are  diminishing,  that  values 
are  shrinking,  and  that  the  bitter 
struggle  sardonically  called  "busi- 
ness "  grows  harder  every  day,  we 
all  know,  but  the  why  and  the 
whc  refore  are  as  yet  unsolved  pro- 
blems. The  oracles  who  undertake 
to  enlighten  us  on  the  causes  of 
our  misery  are  becoming  one  of  the 
worst  of  its  aggravations. 


Each  succeeding  year  leaves  the 
country  decidedly  poorer  than  it 
found  it ;  for  not  only  has  the  pro- 
ductive income  of  the  community 
further  declined,  but  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another  a  serious  cut  has 
been  made  into  its  capital.  It  is 
not  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  this 
most  grave  though  least  obvious 
evidence  of  evil  times.  In  the  rec- 
ords of  a  very  different  institution 
— the  London  Stock  Exchange — is 
the  darkest  lesson  to  be  read  of 
how  the  country  is  suffering.  Mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  complain 
loudly  of  what  in  many  cases  is 
merely  diminished  incomes,  but  a 
bad  year  among  investors  may 
mean  no  income  at  all,  and  more 
or  less  complete  sacrifice  of  capital. 
1884  was  such  a  year.  Following 
011  a  series  of  sharp  catastrophes  in 
the  leading  investment  markets,  it 
found  investors  poor,  and  it  left 
many  of  them  in  despair.  The 
turn  of  the  tide  they  had  patiently 
waited  for  did  not  come — it  did 
not  even  seem  to  be  any  nearer. 
The  slow  decline  which  killed  them 
by  inches  was  not  stayed.  Gleams 
of  false  hope  visited  them  from 
time  to  time,  but  as  a  rule  the 
shrinkage  of  prices  went  steadily 
on  from  January  to  December.  It 
became  so  general  that  it  ceased  to 
discriminate,  and  attacked  good 
stocks  as  well  as  bad.  Consols 
suffered  in  common  with  North 
British  Kails,  and,  excepting  for- 
eign bonds,  no  principal  market 
has  escaped  unshaken.  If  the 
London  Official  List  of  the  31st 
December  1884  were  minutely 
compared  with  the  List  of  the 
same  day  in  1883,  every  variation 
in  price  being  calculated  on  the 
amount  of  stock  in  the  hands  of 
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the  public,  the  aggregate  declines 
would  be  found  to  reach  the  solid 
figure  of  123  millions  sterling. 
The  appreciations  would  amount 
to  rather  more  than  50  millions, 
leaving  a  net  decline  of  over  70 
millions  sterling  for  the  year. 

And  yet  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change has  had  much  less  cause  to 
complain  than  some  of  its  provin- 
cial competitors.  It  has  been  posi- 
tively fortunate  in  comparison  with 
Scotland,  where  financial  plunging 
seems  to  have  become  a  fine  art. 
Early  in  the  year  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  "  liquidations  "  in  the 
Scottish  American  market,  all  as 
bad  as  Wabash,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Fully  one  million  sterling  of 
capital  was  clean  wiped  out,  and 
there  was  a  shrinkage  besides  on 
other  securities  during  the  year  to 
the  extent  of  over  4  millions  ster- 
ling. To  set  against  this  there  were 
gains  of  little  more  than  one  million, 
the  net  depreciation  on  Scottish 
stocks  having  thus  been  4J  mil- 
lions. Moreover,  the  Scottish  in- 
vestor bore  also  his  full  share  of 
the  losses  on  the  London  market, 
where  a  large  amount  of  his  specu- 
lative business  is  still  transacted. 
On  a  moderate  estimate,  he  lost  as 
much  in  London  as  he  did  at  home, 
or  say  another  4  millions  sterling. 
English  provincial  stocks  have  held 
their  ground  more  firmly  perhaps 
than  those  of  the  larger  markets, 
but  though  there  has  been  no 
marked  fall  among  them,  they  all 
show  more  or  less  evidence  of  de- 
pression. It  is  not  too  much  to 
assume  that  the  .aggregate  losses 
of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  Sheffield,  and  Birming- 
ham, equalled  those  of  Scotland, 
or,  say,  4  millions  sterling.  Assign 
2  millions  to  Ireland,  which  has 
considerable  stock  markets  at  Dub- 
lin and  Belfast,  and  then  the  cata- 
logue of  investors'  losses  will  be : 
London,  70  millions ;  English  pro- 


vincial stocks,  4  millions;  Scottish 
stocks,  4  millions;  Irish,  2  millions 
— total,  80  millions.  But  it  should 
be  explained  that  the  heaviest  de- 
preciation on  the  London  Exchange 
occurred  in  American  Dollar  Bonds 
and  shares,  which  are  not  wholly 
held  in  this  market.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  bulk  of  them  may 
be  in  the  States,  as  during  the 
past  two  years  every  fresh  panic 
caused  great  masses  of  them  to  be 
sent  home  to  the  Americans,  who 
will  watch  their  opportunity  to 
reintroduce  them  at  much  more 
reputable-looking  prices — in  other 
words,  considerably  higher  prices. 
If  only  half  the  loss  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  were  taken  on  our 
own  shoulders,  there  would  be 
about  25  millions  to  write  off  from 
the  estimated  losses  of  1883.  On 
this  basis  the  net  depreciation  of 
London  stocks  might  be  reduced 
to  about  50  millions  sterling  for  the 
year,  and  the  aggregate  for  all  the 
stock  markets  in  the  United  King- 
dom would  be  nearly  60  millions 
sterling. 

The  British  funds  have  led  the 
way  in  this  downward  progress. 
Consols  opened  the  year  at  lOOf, 
and  closed  at  99,  while  New  Threes 
receded  from  101J  to  99J.  These 
reductions  represented  on  the  total 
amount  outstanding  a  loss  of  12 
millions  sterling,  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  which  must  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  Mr  Childers  and  his 
abortive  scheme  for  "sweating" 
the  incomes  of  widow  ladies  and 
charitable  trusts  to  the  modest 
extent  of  15  per  cent.  India 
stocks  were  depressed,  partly,  it 
may  be,  through  Indian  banks  un- 
loading, partly  out  of  sympathy 
with  Consols.  They  depreciated 
fully  2  millions  sterling  on  the 
year,  making  14  millions  of  a  loss 
to  the  holders  of  British  funds. 
The  markets  next  in.  rank  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  fright  which 
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Mr  Childers  gave  to  the  Three  per 
Cent  investors.  There  was  a  rush 
made  out  of  Consols  into  Corpora- 
tion stocks,  Colonial  Government 
Bonds,  and  the  best  class  of  rail- 
way debentures,  preference  shares, 
&c.  The  latter  especially  show  a 
marked  rise  on  the  prices  of  1883. 
Neaily  every  railway  debenture 
quoted  in  London  gained  in  value, 
the  aggregate  appreciation  having 
been  over  6  J  millions  sterling.  The 
stocks  of  guaranteed  lines  gained 
in  viJue  nearly  3J  millions,  leased 
lines  about  half  a  million,  and  pre- 
ference stocks  close  on  2J  millions. 
On  railway  preference  and  deben- 
ture stocks  generally,  the  rise  for 
the  year  was  over  1 3  millions,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  another  side 
to  the  picture.  Railway  ordinary 
stocks  lost  fully  more  than  the 
preferences  and  debentures  gained. 
The}-  were  worth  less  by  14J  mil- 
lions sterling  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  they  had  been  at  the 
end  of  1883.  Taking  the  home  rail- 
way market  all  over,  it  lost  from 
1J  to  2  millions  sterling  in  1884. 
That  was  a  trifle,  however,  to  the 
shrinkage  of  the  colonial  lines, 
which  mean  practically  Grand 
Trunks  and  Canadian  Pacifies,  with 
a  few  particularly  sweet  things 
like  Montreal  and  Sorel  thrown 
in.  Canadian  Pacifies  dropped 
from  56|-  to  46,  a  depreciation  of 
more  than  1J  million  sterling  on 
the  stock  listed.  Grand  Trunks 
performed  one  of  their  long  drops 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and, 
roughly  speaking,  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  them  could  have  been 
bought  with  the  same  money  at 
the  end  of  December  as  at  the 
beginning  of  January.  Their 
aggregate  shrinkage  exceeded  5 
millions  sterling,  raising  the  total 
loss  in  the  Colonial  railway  market 
to  not  far  from  7  millions. 

Canadians  are  a  stepping-stone 
to  Americans.     A  long  course  of 


Grand  Trunks  prepared  us  for  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  gambling  stocks — 
Erie  and  Wabash.  When  we  ap- 
proach the  American  market,  our 
arithmetical  ideas  have  to  be  en- 
larged to  suit  the  climate.  Thou- 
sands, and  even  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, sound  small  in  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  Yanderbilts  and  Jay 
Gould.  Sometimes  millions  are  a 
hardly  adequate  gauge  of  the  high 
stakes  that  the  American  railway 
kings  play  for  among  themselves, 
or  with  the  public  when  the  pub- 
lic is  in  a  mood  for  being  fleeced. 
There  have  been  many  pyrotechni- 
cal  displays  in  the  American  mar- 
ket, but  the  experiences  of  1884 
eclipsed  them  all.  It  was  a  year 
of  historic  scandals,  defaults,  liqui- 
dations, receiverships,  railway  wars, 
and  general  embezzlement.  Big 
operators  making  their  own  game 
and  throwing  their  loaded  dice 
with  unblushing  frankness,  had 
fleeced  the  last  of  the  lambs,  and 
now  fell  to  fleecing  each  other. 
But  in  this  instance  the  proverb 
has  not  held  true,  that  when  rogues 
fall  out  honest  men  get  their  own. 
The  rogues  have  fallen  out,  but 
the  honest  men  have  got  little  of 
their  money  back  yet.  One  rotten 
railway  after  another  has  burst 
up :  first,  dividends  were  stopped, 
then  fixed  charges  ceased  to  be 
earned,  and  now  apparently  only  a 
few  steps  more  have  to  be  taken 
to  land  even  the  old  Trunk  lines 
in  bankruptcy.  Twelve  months 
ago  it  would  have  sounded  as  in- 
credible that  Lake  Shore  would 
"  pass  "  a  dividend,  as  that  New 
York  Central  may  have  to  do  it 
before  the  current  year  is  out. 
Bad  as  the  outlook  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1884,  he  would  have 
been  silenced  as  a  croaker  who 
predicted  that  Louisville  and  Nash- 
villes  would  sink  into  the  twenties, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohios  into  the 
thirties,  St  Pauls  into  the  sixties, 
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and  New  York  Centrals  into  the 
eighties.  Denvers  at  8,  Wabash 
Ordinary  at  5J,  Readings  at  9, 
Eries  at  14,  Oregon  and  California 
at  16,  and  Ohio  and  Mississippi  at 
18,  are  more  difficult  for  a  "  bull" 
of  1881  to  realise  than  sugar  at  a 
penny  per  pound.  They  seem  to 
be  opposed  to  the  course  of  nature, 
and  after  this  we  no  longer  won- 
der what  may  come  next.  Ameri- 
cans were  supposed  to  be  in  the 
dirt  at  the  end  of  1883,  when  they 
were  found  to  have  shrunk  150 
millions  sterling  in  two  years,  but 
last  year  they  contrived  to  drop 
another  50  millions  sterling  or 
more.  The  Dollar  Bonds  and 
shares  quoted  in  London  declined, 
in  1884,  47  J  millions  sterling,  and 
the  Sterling  Bonds  over  2  millions. 
A  valuation  of  the  same  stocks 
taken  in  May  last  would  have  put 
them  at  least  40  millions  sterling 
lower. 

Foreign  railways  would  have 
been  a  very  dull,  respectable  mar- 
ket but  for  Mexicans,  which 
played  the  part  of  meteor.  As  a 
melodramatic  gamble  they  rivalled 
Wabash,  and  apparently  they  have 
more  vitality.  A  stock  which  can 
dance  gaily  up  from  20  to  140,  and 
tumble  back  to  26  in  less  than  two 
years,  must  command  the  admira- 
tion of  every  patriotic  broker  and 
jobber.  It  shows  what  human 
nature  is  capable  of  in  moments 
of  enthusiasm.  Mexicans  had  a 
sharp  recovery  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  which  brought  them  out  with 
the  comparatively  small  deprecia- 
tion of  If  million,  but  the  differ- 
ence between  the  maximum  and  the 
minimum  prices  of  the  year  would 
be  over  3  millions  sterling.  Other 
foreign  railways,  especially  the 
Brazilian  and  Argentine  guaran- 
teed lines,  improved  materially, 
and  the  net  depreciation  on  this 
market  was  thereby  reduced  to 
less  than  one  million  sterling.  In 


the  miscellaneous  markets  there 
were  some  severe  depreciations, 
set  off,  however,  by  a  few  material 
gains.  Of  nearly  seventy  banks 
quoted  in  London,  only  five  showed 
an  improvement  on  the  year,  and 
it  aggregated  only  £167,000;  while 
forty  were  lower,  to  the  extent  of 
6J  millions  sterling.  Here  we  are 
not  taking  into  account  the  Orien- 
tal Bank,  whose  1  ^  million  of  capi- 
tal has  to  be  written  off  entirely, 
with  as  much  more  that  is  being 
called  up  by  the  liquidator.  In- 
cluding it,  the  year's  loss  to  holders 
of  bank  shares  would  be  about 
9J  millions  sterling  for  the  year; 
or,  allowing  for  Oriental  Banks 
having  been  worth  only  .£12  at  the, 
beginning  of  the  year,  we  may  set 
the  depreciation  down  at  over  8J 
millions.  Commercial  and  indus- 
trial shares  to  the  number  of  119 
appear  on  the  London  list,  and  of 
these  nearly  one  half  show  declines 
aggregating  almost  If  million. 
Ten  were  higher  on  the  year  by 
£415,000,  and  the  net  depreciation 
in  this  market  was  about  1^  mil- 
lion. Coal,  Iron,  and  Steel  shares, 
thirty-one  in  number,  had  a  similar 
experience.  There  were  eighteen 
of  them  lower  on  the  year  by 
£1,425,000,  and  only  one  higher 
by  £60,000.  The  net  amount  of 
shrinkage  here  was  £1,365,000. 

Shipping  shares  had  a  notori- 
ously bad  year.  Of  twenty-seven 
on  the  list  in  1884,  there  were 
thirteen  lower  by  £825,000,  and 
only  five  higher  by  £109,000, 
leaving  the  •  net  depreciation 
£716,000.  The  Insurance  Com- 
panies show,  as  usual,  very  varied 
results,  but  the  movement  among 
them  was  limited.  Of  sixty  se- 
curities in  this  class,  only  thirteen 
showed  an  appreciable  change, 
having  fallen  to  the  extent  of 
fully  1J  million  sterling.  Other 
seven  companies  rose  in  value, 
but  only  one  of  them,  the  North 
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British  and  Mercantile,  to  a  no- 
ticeable extent.  The  total  reduc- 
tions were  ,£232,000,  and  the 
net  gains  rather  over  1^  mil- 
lion. Telegraphs  and  Telephones, 
which  now  represent  over  30 
millions  sterling  of  paid-up  cap- 
ital and  forty-nine  distinct  securi- 
ties, gained  last  year  on  twenty- 
two  of  these  £8000,  and  lost 
on  nineteen  of  them  nearly  2 
millions  sterling.  Mines  were 
an  exemplary  market.  Specula- 
tion having  betaken  itself  appar- 
ently to  other  quarters,  South  Cara- 
dons,  Devon,  Great  Consols,  and 
„  Wheal  Bassetts  are  hardly  ever 
heard  of  now  in  Capel  Court.  In 
the  new  official  list,  which  was 
revised  at  the  beginning  of  1884, 
many  of  the  smaller  mining  gam- 
bles were  weeded  out.  Now  only 
eleven  British  mines  remain,  and 
last  year  they  depreciated  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling.  The  colonial  and 
foreign  mines  were  also  pruned, 
most  of  the  moribund  Indian  gold 
ventures  having  been  dropped  out 
as  games  no  longer  worth  the 
candle.  The  twenty-three  com- 
panies thus  shelved  represented 
an  aggregate  capital  of  3^  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  the  deprecia- 
tion on  the  fifty-four  companies 
left  in  amounted  to  another  5 
millions.  Bio  Tinto  alone  accounts 
for  over  2  millions  of  this  decline, 
Mason  &  Barry  for  nearly  one  mil- 
lion, and  Tharsis  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million.  The  shares 
of  the  Spanish  copper  mines  thus 
lost  in  market  .value  not  far  from 
4  millions  sterling  in  a  single  year. 
The  last  of  the  retrograde  securi- 
ties are  waterworks  stocks,  which 
have  had  the  heavy  shadow  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  pressing  on 
them.  Ten  of  the  leading  stocks 
v/ere  lower  on  the  year  by  nearly 
£700,000,  and  five  were  higher  by 
^140,000,  making  the  net  loss 


considerably    over     half     a     mil- 
lion. 

Thus  in  seventeen  of  the  twenty- 
four  principal  divisions  of  London 
stocks,  we  have  found  losses  on 
balance  ranging  from  a  quarter 
million  to  50  millions  sterling, 
and  amounting  altogether  to  about 
108  millions.  The  departments 
which  showed  a  balance  of  gain 
are  much  easier  described.  At 
the  head  of  them  are  Foreign 
Stocks,  which  had  an  exception- 
ally firm  year.  Three  or  four 
of  the  leading  classes  had  a  sub- 
stantial advance.  Russians,  for  in- 
stance, were  between  9  and  10  mil- 
lions sterling  better  on  the  year ; 
Spanish  were  fully  6  millions  ahead 
of  1883 ;  Italians  If  million  up ; 
Egyptians  fully  half  a  million ;  and 
even  Turks  come  out  with  flying 
colours  on  the  right  side.  Out  of  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  stocks,  fifty- 
five  appear  to  have  been  gainers, 
and  only  twenty-five  losers  —  the 
balance  of  appreciation  being  over 
16  milions  sterling,  It  is  a  rather 
ominous  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
only  securities  which  maintain  their 
value  among  us  are  foreign  stocks, 
and,  of  all  stocks  in  the  world — 
Russians,  Spanish,  and  Turks  ! 
The  only  home  securities  in  this 
category  are  Corporation  stocks, 
Gas  shares,  which  were  better  all 
round,  Canals  and  Docks,  and  Tram- 
ways. In  the  Gas  department, 
thirty-seven  out  of  fifty-nine  stocks 
improved,  and  only  two  were  lower, 
the  balance  of  gain  having  been 
fully  2|  millions  sterling.  What  a 
moral  for  the  Electric  Light  Com- 
panies, whose  own  shares  have 
shrivelled  up  into  decimal  frac- 
tions !  Of  thirty-five  Canal  and 
Dock  Companies,  ten  rose  during 
the  year  by  nearly  2  millions,  and 
seven  were  reduced  by  about 
£425,000,  making  a  net  gain  of 
1J  million  sterling.  Only  seven 
of  the  twenty-four  leading  markets 
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show  a  balance  of  gain  for  the  year, 
and  these  gains  amount  to  barely 
22  millions  sterling  altogether. 
Fully  three-fourths  of  this  total 
was  realised,  as  above  hinted, 
on  Russians,  Spanish,  Turks,  and 
Egypts  !  Only  four  home  markets 
come  out  on  the  right  side,  their 
net  gains  aggregating  5J  millions 
sterling.  The  seventeen  principal 
markets  showing  balances  of  loss 
are  domestic  and  American.  The 
aggregate  of  their  net  deprecia- 
tions is  93  millions,  making  the 
final  outcome  of  loss  on  London 
stocks,  as  already  stated,  fully 
70  millions  sterling. 

Even  to  people  who  have  no 
favour  for  "  stock  gambling,"  as 
they  call  it,  these  must  be  rather 
impressive  facts.  Every  succeed- 
ing year  exhibits  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  the  national 
wealth  that  has  passed  out  of  per- 
sonal control  into  the  control  of 
joint-stock  companies.  Joint-stock 
administration  is  the  horse-leech 
that  is  continually  crying  "  Give  ! 
give  !  "  Or,  to  use  a  more  pleasant 
simile,  it  is  the  Aaron's  rod  that 
swallows  up  every  other  form  of 
enterprise.  If  an  intelligent  man 
of  business,  who  had  not  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  were 
stopped  in  the  street  and  made  to 
say  offhand  what  proportion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  he 
thought  was  under  joint-stock  ad- 
ministration at  home  or  abroad,  he 
might  guess  at  a  fourth.  That 
would  seem  to  most  people  a  liberal 
estimate,  but  it  is  far  below  the 
mark.  The  total  wealth  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  computed  by 
statists  at  between  8000  and  9000 
millions  sterling,  less  900  millions 
of  national  and  municipal  debt. 
The  most  precise  estimate  is  that 
of  Mulhall— namely,  8720  millions, 
and  the  details  of  his  calculation 


stand  scrutiny  fairly  well.  Yery 
nearly  half  the  amount  of  that 
wealth  is  represented  by  securities 
officially  dealt  in  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  ;  and  if  we  add  to 
them  the  securities  not  officially 
quoted  there,  we  shall  have  at 
least  another  fourth  of  the  na- 
tional assets.  Mr  Burdett,  in  his 
"Official  Intelligence"  for  1882, 
gives  details  of  no  less  than  1623 
securities  officially  quoted,  repre- 
senting an  aggregate  nominal  capi- 
tal of  4107  millions  sterling,  and 
a  paid-up  capital  of  3634  millions 
sterling.  These  did  not  include 
foreign  stocks,  with  coupons  pay- 
able abroad,  representing  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  2160  millions  ster- 
ling. It  has  been  found  almost 
impossible  to  form  even  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  such 
foreign  stocks  held  in  this  country. 
That  large  holdings  of  them  do 
exist  here  is,  however,  indisput- 
able. Foreign  bankers  and  brokers 
deal  freely  in  them,  and  through 
them  they  have  got  to  a  consider- 
able extent  into  the  hands  of  Brit- 
ish investors.  If  British  holdings 
were  only  one-tenth  of  the  whole, 
that  would  represent  over  210  mil- 
lions sterling.  Including,  there- 
fore, foreign  stocks  with  coupons 
payable  abroad,  the  securities 
officially  dealt  in  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  in  1882  had  a 
nominal  money  value  estimated 
at  3850  millions  sterling.  At  the 
commencement  of  1884  the  official 
list  was  revised,  and  many  mori- 
bund securities  dropped  out.  It 
now  contains  about  1700  quota- 
tions, and  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  capital  they  represent  is  3437 
millions,  or,  adding  a  tenth  of  the 
foreign  stocks  with  coupons  pay- 
able abroad,  3647  millions  sterling. 
An  interesting  analysis  of  them  is 
appended  to  the  present  article.1 


1  See  table  on  p.  284. 
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But  this  3647  millions  sterling 
of  joint-stock  capital  is  far  from 
being  a  complete  total.  In  Lon- 
don there  are  swarms  of  small 
companies,  private  and  semi-pri- 
vate, which  have  no  quotation. 
For  every  mining  company  on  the 
official  list  there  are  possibly  three 
that  would  not  be  admitted  on  it 
because  of  being  either  too  small, 
or  doubtfully  constituted,  or  little 
dealt  in.  Many  large  trading  estab- 
lishments are  also,  in  fact,  joint- 
stock  companies,  though  their  shares 
may  be  confined  to  a  very  small  cir- 
cle of  the  actual  managers  and  their 
friends.  The  capital  controlled  by 
these  unquoted  companies  is  vastly 
larger  than  would  be  supposed,  but 
we  may  take  it  at  only  200  mil- 
lions sterling.  Of  late  years  "  Syn- 
dicates "  have  become  an  important 
agency  in  the  more  speculative  re- 
gion of  finance.  Some  of  them  de- 
velop into  regular  companies,  while 
others  keep  their  good  things  to 
themselves.  In  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, they  influence  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital,  which  will 
not  be  over-estimated  at  50  mil- 
lions sterling.  So  far  we  have 
been  speaking  of  London  only;  but 
outside  of  London  there  is  a  wide 
fi<4d  of  joint-stock  enterprise,  which 
is  year  by  year  extending.  It  re- 
quires only  a  glance  at  the  com- 
mercial intelligence  of  our  leading 
provincial  newspapers  to  discover 
that  the  great  industries  of  the 
country  are  passing  rapidly  out  of 
private  hands  into  the  maelstrom 
of  joint-stock  management.  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Newcastle, 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  even  Aber- 
deen, are  centres  of  limited  liabil- 
ity enterprise.  One  by  one  the 
merchant  princes  of  a  generation 
ago  are  either  retiring  from  the 
field,  or  are  converting  themselves 
into  companies.  Of  the  old  race 
of  historic  firms,  which  added  fac- 


tory to  factory,  and  piled  up  mil- 
lion on  million,  as  the  profits  of  all 
the  markets  in  the  world  flowed 
into  their  coffers,  hardly  a  single 
specimen  now  remains.  When 
Henry  George  and  his  Socialist 
friends  start  the  hunt  for  bloated 
capitalists,  it  is  not  in  commerce 
that  they  will  find  their  prey,  any 
more  than  among  the  landowners. 
The  bloated  capitalist  has  been 
wise  in  his  generation  :  having  got 
the  cream  off  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
milk,  he  has  left  the  skim  for  com- 
pany promoters  to  fight  over.  Sat- 
isfied, as  he  well  ought  to  be,  with 
his  prizes,  he  has  gracefully  retired 
from  the  lottery-box  to  give  his 
fellow  -  citizens  a  chance  at  the 
blanks  which  he  leaves  behind 
him.  For  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years 
back  they  have  been  drawing 
blanks,  with  most  exemplary  pa- 
tience and  assiduity,  in  all  the 
great  industries  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  consider  the  founda- 
tions of  national  wealth.  They 
have  pertinaciously  sunk  money, 
which  they  will  never  see  again, 
in  coal-mines,  in  ironworks,  in  cot- 
ton factories,  in  ship-building,  in 
warehouses,  in  hotels,  and  in  every 
other  kind  of  business  that  used  to 
yield  fortunes,  but  now  barely  pays 
directors'  fees. 

On  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
there  are  companies  to  the  number 
of  276,  classified  as  Commercial  and 
Industrial,  Iron,  Coal,  and  Steel,  In- 
vestment and  Financial,  and  Ship- 
ping, which  represent  an  aggregate 
capital  of  between  80  and  90  mil- 
lions sterling.  Thirty  years  ago 
nine-tenths  of  these  would  have  been 
private  establishments,  and  their 
profits  or  losses  would  have  affected 
a  mere  handful  of  people  compared 
with  the  thousands  of  families  whose 
comfort,  if  not  their  actual  subsist- 
ence, depends  on  them  now.  But 
it  is  in  the  provinces  that  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  joint-stock 
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company  flourishes.  Provincial 
Stock  Exchanges  have  been  created 
by  it,  and  some  of  them  have  long 
lists  of  local  stocks  which  are  dealt 
in  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  No 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  ap- 
praise these  local  stocks,  but  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  safe  conclusion  that 
their  aggregate  far  exceeds  the 
corresponding  class  of  stocks  quot- 


ed in  London.  The  latter  amount, 
roughly  speaking,  to  50  millions 
sterling.  Provincial  companies  of 
all  kinds  will  be  estimated  within 
the  mark  at  200  millions,  and  the 
probability  is  that  we  are  a  good 
deal  under  the  real  total.  The 
classes  of  securities  indi- 
now  be  summarised 


various 
cated    may 
thus  : — 


1700  stocks  officially  quoted  in  London,     . 
Foreign  stocks  held,  say,   . 
Syndicates  and  unquoted  companies  in  London, 
Provincial  companies, 


Paid-up  Capital. 

.£3,437,000,000 

216,000,000 

250,000,000 

200,000,000 

£4,103,000,000 


Out  of  8720  millions  sterling 
of  national  capital  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (less  the  900  millions  of 
public  debt),  very  nearly  one-half 
exists  in  the  form  of  securities, 
which  are  daily  passing  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  are  subject  to  all  the 
fluctuations  of  a  sensitive  market. 
This  fact  is  one  of  the  neglected 
keys  to  the  problem  of  depressed 
trade,  over  which  economists  and 
politicians  are  now  exercising  their 
troubled  brains.  Depressed  trade, 
as  Mr  Bright  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  on  us,  comes 
in  spasms,  and  it  should,  he  thinks, 
be  sufficient  consolation  for  us  in 
our  present  experience  of  it  that 
we  are  no  worse  off  than  our  neigh- 
bours. But  it  is  odd  that  so 
shrewd  and  practical  a  man  should 
be  such  an  emphatic  teacher  of 
fatalism  in  a  matter  of  this  sort. 
Bad  trade  may,  as  he  says,  come 
in  spasms  ;  but  it  must  always 
have  a  cause,  or  a  combination  of 
causes,  and  these  causes  are  never 
the  same  on  two  occasions.  The 
present  depression  is  as  different 
in  all  its  essential  features  from 
the  collapse  of  1873,  as  that  differ- 
ed from  the  financial  crisis  of 
1866,  and  the  crisis  of  1866  dif- 
fered from  the  crash  of  1857.  In 
1857  it  was  overtrading  that 


strained  the  delicate  fabric  of 
commercial  credit,  and  brought 
ruin  on  the  offenders.  That  was 
a  sharp  crisis  and  a  severe  one 
while  it  lasted ;  but  it  spent  itself 
within  a  comparatively  narrow 
circle,  and  was  followed  by  a 
speedy  recovery.  In  1866  it  was 
speculative  finance  that  brought 
its  votaries  to  grief.  The  Joint- 
Stock  Companies  Act  of  1862  had 
given  great  facilities  for  the  appli- 
cation of  limited  liability  to  fin- 
ancial enterprise.  It  created  the 
company  promoter,  the  guinea-pig 
director,  and  all  that  costly  brood 
of  vampires  who  have  since  fed  on 
the  innocent  investor.  In  1863 
there  were  nearly  seven  hundred 
companies  registered  under  it.  In 
1864  the  number  rose  to  nearly 
nine  hundred.  In  1865  it  turned 
the  nine  hundred;  and  in  1866 
it  was  advancing  merrily  towards 
the  thousand  a  year,  when  Black 
Friday  came  and  blighted  its  un- 
timely blossoms.  This  time  the 
collapse  was  more  severe  than  in 
1857,  and  its  effects  wider  spread, 
but  the  recovery  was  again  very 
rapid.  Two  years  later  Mr  Glad- 
stone was  able  to  boast  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  ad- 
vancing by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  bounded  into  the  crash  of 
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1873 — this  time  a  Stock  Exchange 
crisis.  The  money  that  had  been 
coined  abroad  by  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  was,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  gratitude,  invested  in  foreign 
securities,  which  were  specially 
created  to  suit  the  British  market. 
We  kept  open  house  in  Capel 
Court  for  foreign  Governments 
willing  to  borrow,  for  contractors 
who  had  railways  to  build,  for 
speculators  who  had  mines  to  sell, 
and  for  sharpers  of  every  clime 
and  complexion  who  took  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  incantation 
by  which  money  could  be  spirited 
out  of  our  pockets.  Swindling 
was  never  easier  or  pleasanter,  or 
more  respectable,  than  in  those 
halcyon  days.  The  borrower  had 
only  to  promise  high  enough  inter- 
est, and  money  poured  in  on  him. 
[f  he  had  offered  5  per  cent  on 
a  security  as  good  as  Consols,  he 
•would  have  piped  in  vain  in  the 
market- place.  When  he  offered 
7  per  cent  on  an  unmade  railway 
in  South  America,  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  subscriptions.  When 
he  mentioned  10  per  cent  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  of  Hon- 
duras, he  was  wellnigh  torn  to 
pieces  by  eager  lenders.  As  for 
American  railways,  they  were  the 
veritable  lamp  of  Aladdin.  They 
liad  only  to  shed  their  fertilising 
light  on  the  boundless  prairie,  and 
it;  would  blossom  as  the  rose  in 
dividends.  So  the  great  game 
v  ent  on — millions  to  the  East  for 
the  Turk  and  the  Khedive,  millions 
to  the  West  for  Jay  Gould  and 
the  Mexicans. 

In  1873  the  value  of  the  foreign 
siocks  registered  on  the  London 
Sbock  Exchange,  with  interest 
piyable  in  London,  had  risen  to 
4  1: 4  millions  sterling.  Ten  years 
bofore,  it  had  been  under  155 
millions.  The  nominal  value  of  the 
fo  reign  railway  securities  quoted 
was  170  millions,  against  164  mil- 


lions in  1865.  In  the  latter  year 
there  was  not  an  American  rail- 
way stock  and  bond  officially 
known  in  London,  but  in  1873 
they  had  got  into  the  official  list 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  83  millions. 
Even  that  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  flood,  for  there  are  now  over 
320  millions  sterling  of  them  hon- 
oured with  a  quotation.  Fully  50 
millions  consist  of  Sterling  Bonds, 
which,  presumably,  are  altogether 
held  here.  The  remaining  270 
millions  is  made  up  of  the  miscel- 
laneous rubbish  of  Dollar  Bonds 
and  shares,  which  sell  at  any  price, 
from  five  cents  on  the  dollar  up- 
wards. When  the  crash  of  1873 
came,  there  were  about  500  mil- 
lions sterling  of  British  money 
sunk  in  foreign  speculations,  more 
or  less  wild  and  apocalyptic.  The 
7  and  10  per  cent  lenders  who  had 
provided  most  of  it  were  flayed 
alive  when  their  coupons  began 
to  be  returned  unpaid,  and  their 
stocks  ran  down  from  par  into  the 
depths  of  unsaleability.  But,  after 
all,  they  were  only  a  limited  class 
of  fools,  and  the  country  did  not 
stand  still  to  mourn  over  them. 
It  felt  the  shock  badly  at  first, 
but  pulled  itself  together,  and  went 
on  again  pretty  steadily  till  the 
fall  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
brought  to  light  an  abyss  of  rot- 
tenness which  all  the  while  had 
yawned  underneath. 

The  depression  we  now  suffer 
from  is  the  slowly  gathering  result 
of  causes  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  at  least  ten  years. 
It  began  in  1873  with  the  enor- 
mous loss  of  accumulated  capital 
then  sustained  in  our  foreign  in- 
vestments. It  has  been  aggravated 
year  after  year  by  fresh  losses  on 
investments,  both  home  and  for- 
eign, and  by  destructive  competi- 
tion in  trade.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  becomes  more  difficult 
every  day  to  make  money,  on  the 
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other  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
keep  it  when  made.  The  candle 
of  national  wealth  is  being  burnt 
at  both  ends,  and  the  effects  are 
felt  by  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Particular  industries  or 
classes  may,  as  Mr  Bright  con- 
tends, have  been  as  bad  before, 
but  no  one  will  say  there  has  ever 
been  within  historical  memory  a 
depression  at  once  so  severe  and 
so  widespread  as  the  present.  Not 
a  single  section  of  the  community 
is  exempt  from  it;  and  though 
happily  the  working  class  has  been 
so  far  less  affected  in  proportion 
than  any  other,  it  may  be  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  months  when  de- 
pression shall  pass  into  far-reach- 
ing destitution.  The  hard  gripe  of 
genteel  poverty  is  already  keenly 
felt  in  homes  which  still  offer  a 
fair  and  smiling  face  to  the  world  ; 
and  where  a  few  years  ago  the 
serenity  of  opulence  reigned,  anx- 
iety and  care  are  now  eating  into 
the  daily  life. 

We  have  two  distinct  factors  to 
take  note  of  in  the  existing  depres- 
sion— destruction  of  capital  on  the 
one  hand,  and  'suicidal  competition 
on  the  other.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  their  combined 
influence  has  been  strongly  felt.  In 
the  crisis  of  1857  there  was  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  trading  profits,  but 
comparatively  little  destruction  of 
existing  wealth.  In  1866  there  was 
destruction  of  wealth  through  bad 
speculation,  but  almost  no  loss  of 
trading  profits.  Trade  then  was 
in  the  heyday  of  its  prosperity.  In 
1873  the  aggregate  loss  of  capital 
through  bad  investments  must  have 
been  enormous,  but  trade  was  still 
profitable,  and  wealth  continued 
to  accumulate.  The  losses  of  that 
crisis  would  have  been  wiped  out 
in  a  few  years  had  the  earning 
powers  of  the  community  con- 
tinued unimpaired.  But  the  pres- 
sure of  foreign  competition  which 


is  now  sapping  the  vitals  of  our 
commerce  had  already  begun.  It 
has  gone  on  intensifying  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  recuperative 
power  of  the  country  weakens  in 
proportion.  Losses  which  might 
have  done  little  harm  ten  years 
ago  are  serious  now,  for  they  can- 
not be  so  readily  retrieved.  In 
attempting  to  redeem  them,  we  are 
only  more  likely  to  get  plunged 
into  deeper  trouble.  Every  in- 
vestor or  speculator  who  is  fight- 
ing against  the  current  knows  that 
fact  only  too  well  in  his  private 
experience;  and  in  the  aggregate 
it  must  be  no  less  true  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  a  double  problem  that  has 
to  be  grappled  with  on  behalf  of 
the  nation — how  to  earn  money, 
and  how  to  avoid  losing  it  when 
earned.  Though  in  theory  these 
may  be  quite  distinct  questions, 
they  have  come  to  be  very  much 
mixed  up  in  practice.  Every 
joint-stock  investor  is  nowadays 
more  or  less  of  a  trader,  and  most 
traders,  if  not  investors  themselves, 
are  affected  by  the  fluctuations  of 
the  investment  markets.  A  de- 
fault on  the  bonds  of  some  little 
known  railway  in  the  Far  West 
may  have  an  easily  traceable  effect 
on  the  whole  circle  of  our  com- 
merce. It  cuts  off  so  much  of  the 
income  of  every  British  holder  of 
the  bonds,  and  if  they  are  forced 
to  sell,  it  cuts  still  more  cruelly 
into  their  capital.  They  have  to 
retrench,  which  means  that  they 
have  less  to  spend  among  their 
tradesmen.  The  tradesmen  in  turn 
have  to  retrench,  and  have  less  to 
spend  with  the  wholesale  dealers. 
The  wholesale  dealers  can  take  less 
from  the  manufacturers ;  arid  if  the 
process  were  carried  to  a  serious 
length,  the  manufacturers  would 
have  less  to  spend  in  wages  among 
their  workpeople. 

Suppose,   next,  that  the  whole- 
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sale  dealer  and  the  manufacturer 
are  joint-stock  companies.  Their 
shares  may  be  held  by  hundreds 
of  persons  who  know  nothing  about 
the  business  they  carry  on,  and 
have  no  interest  in  it  beyond  the 
dividends  they  expect  to  draw 
from  it.  To  them  depression  of 
trade  takes  the  very  tangible  form  of 
reduced  dividends,  and  the  process 
of  retrenchment  already  described 
begins  all  over  again.  The  in- 
vestor spends  less  with  the  trades- 
man, the  tradesman  less  with  the 
wholesale  dealer,  and  the  whole- 
sale dealer  less  with  the  manu- 
facturer, ending,  perhaps,  in  a 
further  reduction  of  dividends, 
and  further  contraction  of  income 
among  investors.  If  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  circle  of  self- 
multiplying  losses  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  figures,  it  might  reach 
a  startling  magnitude.  Of  the 
4100  millions  sterling  of  securities 
above  enumerated,  not  one -half 
can  be  considered  beyond  the 
range  of  speculative  fluctuation. 
If  we  reckon  as  absolutely  safe, 
both  in  respect  of  capital  and  in- 
terest, such  items  as  the  British 
Funds,  811  millions;  Corporation 
Stocks,  43  millions;  Colonial  and 
Provincial  Government  Bonds, 
130  millions;  first-class  Foreign 
Government  Stocks,  say  400  mil- 
lions; Railway  Debenture  and 
Preference  Stocks,  about  420  mil- 
lions; first-class  American  and 
Foreign  Railway  Bonds,  say  50 
millions;  and  commercial  secur- 
ities of  the  gilt-edged  sort,  say 
100  millions, — we  shall  have  a 
total  of  little  more  than  2000 
millions  sterling  of  investments 
free  from  risk.  Among  the  2100 
millions  of  stocks  and  shares  lying 
outside  this  select  circle  specula- 
tion reigns.  It  may  vary  in  de- 
gree from  the  smallest  minimum 
of  risk  to  the  wildest  gamble,  but 
one  character  pervades  the  whole. 


The  investor  who  ventures  into  it 
embarks  on  a  sea  of  hazards  which 
is  swept  by  storms  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  For  a  month 
or  two,  or  even  for  a  short  year, 
he  may  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
a  rising  market,  but  his  normal 
condition  is  to  find  the  waves 
dashing  over  him,  or,  what  is 
worse,  to  feel  the  water  ebbing 
away  from  under  him  as  his  frail 
bark  runs  aground.  Short  and 
fitful  "booms,"  followed  by  pro- 
longed agonies  of  shrinkage,  is  the 
natural  course  of  events  he  must 
get  accustomed  to. 

There  are  practised  gamblers  in 
stocks  who  enjoy  the  excitement 
of  quickly  changing  values.  They 
have  schooled  themselves  to  win 
without  being  elated,  and  to  lose 
without  being  depressed.  They 
claim  no  sympathy  when  the  mar- 
ket goes  against  them,  for  they  are 
supple,  and  can  follow  it  either  up 
or  down  as  the  temper  of  the  times 
may  dictate.  They  are  not  invest- 
ors, and,  as  a  rule,  expect  no  in- 
come from  the  stuff  they  gamble 
in.  It  suits  their  purpose  better, 
in  fact,  if  it  has  dropped  altogether 
out  of  the  ranks  of  interest-bear- 
ing securities,  as  the  less  intrinsic 
value  it  has  of  its  own,  the  better 
suited  it  is  for  a  gambling  counter. 
Of  the  2100  millions  of  specula- 
tive securities  held  in  this  country, 
perhaps  500  millions  are  of  the 
gambling  sort,  such  as  Erie  shares, 
Grand  Trunks,  Indian  Gold  Mines, 
and  Electric  Lighting  shares.  It 
is  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that 
these  can  be  reckoned  as  wealth  at 
all.  They  are  rather  the  spectres 
of  wealth  that  has  been  squan- 
dered. Dividends  are  unknown  in 
their  history,  and  are  not  expected 
from  them  in  the  most  distant 
future ;  but  Capel  Court  is  always 
loth  to  part  with  a  "  nimble  nine- 
pence,"  however  seedy.  The  rub- 
bish goes  up  and  it  goes  down ; 
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one  fool  loses  on  it  and  another 
gains,  but  as  a  national  asset  it  is 
hardly  worth  counting.  The  serious 
losses  of  investors  are  not  made 
there,  but  in  the  wide  borderland 
between  investment  and  specula- 
tion,— among  the  newly-launched 
mines,  which  promise  fortunes  to 
shareholders ;  the  industrial  com- 
panies, which  are  too  often  the 
shells  of  a  splendid  business  with 
the  kernel  taken  out;  and  the 
foreign  railways,  which,  when 
made,  turn  out  to  be  far  in  advance 
of  their  time.  The  shareholder 
who  above  all  others  deserves 
pity,  is  he  who  goes  into  the  mar- 
ket intending  to  invest,  and  after 
he  has  done  it  discovers  that  he 
has  been  unintentionally  speculat- 
ing. To  such  a  person  the  com- 
mercial laws  of  the  country  and 
its  financial  practices  are  most 
skilfully  planned  snares.  The  one 
leads  him  on  the  ice,  and  the 
other  does  nothing  whatever  to 
help  him  when  he  has  suffered 
the  inevitable  fall. 

It  is  the  reckless  investor  and 
not  the  reckless  gambler  who 
inflicts  the  severest  loss  on  the 
country.  Reverting  to  our  analy- 
sis of  securities,  if  2000  millions 
be  set  aside  for  those  that  are  per- 
fectly safe,  and  500  millions  for 
those  that  are  virtually  worthless, 
there  would  remain  1600  millions 
for  the  intermediate  kind.  Taking 
one  year  with  another,  these  yield 
a  very  poor  rate  of  interest  over- 
head. Perhaps  3  per  cent  would 
be  a  sufficiently  high  estimate,  con- 
sidering that  if  many  are  pretty 
regular  in  their  dividends  others 
are  intermittent,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion have  ceased  paying  any  at 
all.  Three  per  cent  on  1600  mil- 
lions sterling  is  equal  to  48  millions 
a-year.  If  that  amount  came  in 
with  the  regularity  of  dividends  on 
Consols,  it  would  be  a  valuable  ele- 
ment in  the  national  income,  but 


it  fluctuates  wildly.  The  coal  and 
iron  companies  offer  a  good  example 
of  how  it  can  rush  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other.  The  same 
security  of  that  class  has  yielded 
20  per  cent  in  good  years,  and 
nothing  at  all  in  bad  ones.  Nor 
has  the  fluctuation  in  dividend 
been  the  worst  evil  with  them. 
The  market  value  of  the  security 
has  risen  or  fallen  with  the  divi- 
dend, and  what  should  only  have 
been  temporary  loss  of  income  has 
meant  to  many  shareholders  actual 
ruin.  A  very  dramatic  comparison 
might  be  drawn  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  year  in  speculative 
investments,  such  as  commercial 
undertakings,  finance  companies, 
second  or  third  rate  American  rail- 
ways, &c.  In  the  good  year  they 
may  quite  easily  yield  an  average 
return  of  5  or  even  6  per  cent, 
equal  say  to  80  millions  sterling. 
In  the  bad  year  they  may  drop  to 
an  average  of  2  per  cent  or  less, 
equal  in  money  to  only  32  millions 
sterling.  In  the  6  per  cent  year 
their  market  value  might  be  con- 
siderably over  par.  Some  of  them 
would  rise  to  100  or  200  per  cent 
premium,  and  the  1600  millions 
nominal,  worth  in  an  average  year 
say  1000  millions,  might  in  an 
inflated  year  be  bought  and  sold 
on  a  basis  of  1500  millions.  In 
the  2  per  cent  year  all  this  would 
be  changed.  Premiums  would 
run  off,  and  values  fall  to  non- 
dividend  level.  The  aggregate  re- 
sult might  be  a  shrinkage  from 
1500  millions  to  1000  millions 
again,  or  even  less. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  extreme 
calculation.  In  a  comparatively 
short  time  we  have  seen  Rio 
Tintos  drop  from  over  30  to  12, 
Tharsis  from  £X\  to  ,£5J,  Cunard 
Steams  from  par  to  less  than  half, 
Mexican  Rails  from  140  to  26, 
Arizonas  from  pounds  to  shillings, 
and  so  on.  These  violent  declines 
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imply  fearful  losses  for  unfortunate 
buyers  during  the  boom.  It  may 
be  said  that  sellers  on  the  boom 
gained  what  the  buyers  have  lost, 
and  that  in  the  end  the  country 
has  suffered  little.  But  this  does 
not  apply  in  the  many  cases  where 
bad  investments  have  sent  a  large 
amount  of  money  out  of  the  coun- 
try to  enrich  the  too  'cute  Ameri- 
can or  the  not  over-scrupulous  Ca- 
nadian. Moreover,  the  ruin  of  in- 
dividuals must  always  involve  loss 
to  the  State,  even  when  other  in- 
dividuals benefit  by  it.  Society  is 
not  compensated  for  a  dead  man 
by  two  or  three  other  persons  being 
a  little  fuller-blooded  in  conse- 
quence. Violent  fluctuations  in 
securities  are  disastrous  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  even  when 
the  losses  and  gains  both  fall 
within  the  community.  They  are 
doubly  disastrous  when  we  have 
to  bear  all  the  loss  ourselves,  and 
clever  foreigners  get  all  the  profit. 
To  apply  these  principles  to  the 
present  case,  we  have  first  to  note 
a  ruinous  reduction  of  income  from 
speculative  investments,  which  may 
be  estimated  at  50  millions  ster- 
ling per  annum  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  or  200  millions  in 
all.  Secondly,  there  is  the  conse- 
quent shrinkage  in  capital  value 
of  the  securities  affected  by  bad 
trade  and  reacting  on  it.  This,  at 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  market 
values  of  four  years  ago — say  1500 
millions — would  be  375  millions 
sterling.  On  principal  and  income 
together,  there  would  be  a  loss  in 
the  four  years  of  575  millions  ster- 
ling. The  harvest  from  our  in- 
vestments is  as  fickle  as  our  grain 
crops,  and  beyond  comparison  more 
important  in  its  influence  on  trade. 
The  latter  in  an  average  year  are 
valued  at  above  70  millions  ster- 
ling, while  the  national  investments, 
if  they  yielded  only  3  per  cent  all 
round,  would  represent  an  income 


of  130  millions.  The  losses  of  in- 
vestors during  the  past  four  years 
exceed  what  the  country  would 
suffer  if  it  did  not  grow  an  ear 
of  wheat  or  any  other  grain  for  the 
next  ten  years. 

This  investing  industry,  which 
is  carried  on  in  the  most  haphazard 
way,  which  is  not  even  a  recog- 
nised profession,  and  which  no 
House  of  Commons  ever  thinks 
of  protecting  by  suitable  legisla- 
tion, is,  next  to  our  foreign  trade, 
the  keystone  of  national  progress. 
While  our  investments  were  profit- 
able we  grew  rapidly  rich.  Since 
they  have  become  unprofitable  we 
are  growing  rapidly  poor,  or,  at 
least,  our  investing  classes  are.  The 
causes  of  this  disagreeable  change 
are  worthy  surely  of  some  study. 
Several  of  them  lie  on  the  surface, 
as,  for  instance,  the  credulity  of 
investors,  the  absolute  incompet- 
ence of  many  directors  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  the  tendency  of 
competent  men  to  undertake  too 
much,  the  merely  nominal  interest 
that  many  directors  have  in  the 
companies  they  control,  the  dearth 
of  reliable  specialists  in  depart- 
ments, such  as  mining  and  ranch- 
ing, where  they  are  indispensable  ; 
finally,  the  absence  of  legal  safe- 
guards against  sharp  practices 
of  all  kinds  behind  the  backs  of 
shareholders.  A  new  Joint-Stock 
Company  Act  is  badly  wanted. 
The  one  we  now  work  under  is 
nearly  twenty  years  old,  and  in 
various  respects  it  is  out  of  date. 
When  joint-stock  companies  were 
mere  experiments,  the  Legislature 
could  not  be  too  strict  with  them 
lest  they  should  be  discouraged; 
but  now  that  they  have  spread 
their  hands  over  fully  one-half  of 
the  realised  wealth  and  more  than 
half  the  trade  of  the  country,  they 
require  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  differ- 
ent spirit.  It  is  high  time  to  re- 
vert to  the  good  old  principle  of 
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holding  a  man  who  takes  charge  of 
other  people's  money  strictly  re- 
sponsible to  them  as  their  trustee. 
Seeing  that  he  voluntarily  under- 
takes the  trust,  he  should  be  held 
answerable,  not  for  his  honesty 
merely,  but  for  competence  and 
diligence.  If  he  does  not  under- 
stand his  business,  he  has  no  more 
right  to  become  the  paid  servant 
of  a  company  than  to  engage  him- 
self 011  false  pretences  to  a  private 
employer.  Above  all,  he  should 
have  such  a  substantial  interest  in 
the  concern  that  he  cannot  possibly 
benefit,  as  directors  may  easily  do 
now,  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow- 
shareholders.  Complimentary  fees 
might  have  to  be  converted  into 
regular  salaries,  as  in  the  case  of 
managing  directors  of  railways,  but 
the  additional  expense  would  be 
true  economy. 

A  well-paid  director  could  not 
object  to  being  required  to  hold 
permanently  a  solid  amount  of 
stock  ;  nor  should  he  be  allowed  to 
sell  his  qualifying  shares,  or  deal 
in  them  under  any  pretence.  A 
simple  provision  of  this  kind  in  an 
amending  Joint -Stock  Companies 
Act  would  frighten  every  amateur 
manager  and  guinea-pig  director 
out  of  the  field.  It  might  fix  the 
director's  holdings  on  a  sliding 
scale  according  to  the  amount  of 
capital.  For  the  first  £100,000 
of  paid-up  capital  it  might  be  2J 
per  cent,  and  from  £100,000  to 
£500,000,  1  per  cent  for  each 
director.  On  a  board  with  a 
quarter  million  of  capital  to  ad- 
minister, the  qualification  would 
thus  be  £4000  for  each  director,— 
not  an  oppressive  condition  to  at- 
tach to  a  suitably  paid  office.  Be- 
yond £5000  it  would  be  hardly 
necessary  to  go,  even  in  the  case 
of  larger  companies.  The  chief 
point  to  secure  would  be  the  bona 
fides  of  these  directorial  holdings. 


The  share  or  stock  certificates 
should  be  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  director,  and  deposited  by  him 
in  a  public  office  for  safe  keeping, 
he,  of  course,  drawing  the  divi- 
dends. Such  qualifying  shares  or 
stock  should  not  be  saleable  while 
the  owner  remained  a  director,  but 
any  additional  stock  or  shares  he 
might  hold  he  should  be  free  to 
deal  with  as  he  pleased.  There 
are  not  many  men  who  could  go  in 
on  these  terms  for  a  score,  or  even 
a  modest  dozen,  of  directorships, 
as  is  quite  an  ordinary  practice 
now.  Two,  or  at  most  three,  com- 
panies would  be  enough  for  the 
most  ubiquitous  of  financiers,  but 
they  might,  being  better  paid,  yield 
as  good  an  income  as  twice  or 
three  times  the  number  do  at  pres- 
ent. The  work,  in  proportion  as 
it  was  better  paid,  and  performed 
under  a  stricter  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, would  be  improved,  and  ren- 
dered far  more  valuable  to  share- 
holders. There  are  already  a  few 
classes  of  joint-stock  undertakings, 
banks  and  home  railways  for  in- 
stance, in  which  management  has 
become  a  science.  They  have 
fixed  rules  and  tests  which  effect- 
ually shut  out  the  amateur;  but 
our  trading  companies,  our  finance 
companies,  and,  worst  of  all,  our 
mining  companies,  are  run  for  the 
most  part  by  persons  who  have 
their  business  to  learn  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  employers.  A  very 
small  percentage  of  directors  in 
those  departments  have  either  a 
sufficient  stake  in  the  enterprise, 
or  sufficient  brains  to  give  to  it, 
and  hence  the  ghastly  work  they 
provide  for  the  financial  grave- 
digger. 

But  killing  a  company  is  not 
the  worst  that  can  be  done  to  it 
by  incompetent  or  unscrupulous 
management.  It  may  be  kept  in 
a  state  of  protracted  suicide  by 
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means  of  reckless  and  profitless 
competition.  There  is  a  growing 
outcry  for  fair  trade  as  against 
the  foreigner,  but  fair  trade  is 
also  wanted  in  many  important 
branches  of  industry  at  home. 
Private  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants begin  to  look  askance,  and 
with  good  reason,  at  the  joint- 
stock  companies  that  are  crowd-- 
ing into  their  best  markets.  These 
do  not  compete  on  equal  terms, 
as  t;he  private  traders  do  among 
themselves.  When  markets  are 
falling,  and  prices  have  to  be 
reduced,  the  joint-stock  companies 
keep  on  cutting  long  after  private 
traders  have  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  They  have 
in  c,very  way  more  latitude.  If 
the}'  earn  no  profit,  the  directors 
havo  only  to  express  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  shareholders, 
and  lay  the  blame  on  the  bad 
timos.  If  they  incur  heavy  losses, 
they  can  call  up  more  capital  on 
pain  of  going  into  liquidation.  In 
a  shipping  or  a  manufacturing 
company,  repairs  and  plant  may  be 
neg'lected,  or  the  requisite  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  may  be  stint- 
ed, in  order  to  swell  dividends. 
Cosdy  experiments  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, ocean-racing  across  the  At- 
lantic— may  be  engaged  in,  which 
the  enterprising  experimenters 
would  have  been  more  chary  of 
had  they  been  staking  only  their 
own  money.  But  when  "  the  com- 
pany pays  "  is  taken  for  a  motto, 
various  games  may  be  played  which 
are  not  worth  the  candle. 

Ii}  is  cruel  to  investors  that 
they  should  be  the  scapegoats  of 
so  much  of  the  showy  but  un- 
profitable enterprise  that  is  forcing 
its  way  into  the  chief  industries  of 
the  country.  It  is  cruel  to  these 
industries,  and  to  the  private  capit- 
alist s  engaged  in  them,  that  they 
should  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a 
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competition  which  has  practically 
no  responsibility,  and  hardly  any 
restriction.  It  is  mischievous  to 
the  community  that  while  men 
who  trade  with  their  own  money 
have  to  act  with  the  fear  of  bank- 
ruptcy before  their  eyes,  men 
who  trade  with  other  people's 
money  have  virtually  carte  blanche 
to  throw  it  away,  and  as  much 
more  as  they  can  persuade  their 
dupes  to  throw  after  it.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds  are  being 
yearly  pitched  into  the  Atlantic 
by  joint  -  stock  shipping  com- 
panies, which  would  have  been 
saved,  every  penny  of  it,  had  the 
bulk  of  our  commercial  navy 
been  still  privately  owned  as  it 
was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
private  owners  who  survive  fore- 
see that  they  will  have  to  give 
in  one  day.  To  compete  with 
managers  who  are  paid  all  the 
same  whether  they  show  a  profit 
or  a  loss,  is  as  hard  a  task  as  Earl 
Granville's  playing  at  diplomacy 
with  Prince  Bismarck. 

Joint-stock  industrial  companies 
have  greatly  complicated  the  exist- 
ing depression,  and  disguised  some 
of  its  worst  features.  They  create 
a  certain  amount  of  employment 
for  labour  beyond  real  require- 
ments, and  in  so  doing  they  bolster 
up  wages ;  but  the  wages  are  not 
actually  earned.  They  come  out 
of  the  pockets  of  shareholders, 
who  have  to  go  without  dividends, 
or  to  make  good  great  losses. 
When  the  comfort  and  content- 
ment of  the  working  classes  are 
thrown  in  the  teeth  of  those  who 
complain  of  bad  trade,  it  is  ignored 
that  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
working  classes  are  living  on  un- 
fortunate investors.  If  the  trade 
and  industry  of  the  country  had 
remained  wholly  in  private  hands, 
there  would  now  be  thousands  more 
factories  closed  or  running  short 
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time.  The  victimised  investor 
pays  to  keep  them  going,  and  the 
private  trader  loses  no  less  heavily 
through  having  to  compete  with 


them.  But  because  wages  are 
thus  artificially  and  unhealthily 
kept  up,  there  is  forsooth  no  real 
depression  of  trade ! 
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THE  recent  revelations  regarding 
the  insufficiency  of  our  naval  ar- 
maments have  naturally  caused  the 
public  to  ask,  with  a  degree  of 
anxiety  proportioned  to  the  present 
complicated  nature  of  our  foreign 
relations,  What,  failing  our  navy, 
are  the  means  of  national  defence 
that  we  have  to  fall  back  upon? 
The  answer,  even  when  it  comes 
from  the  mouth  of  a  departmental 
Minister,  is  not  reassuring ;  when 
it  is  returned  by  independent  mili- 
tary authority,  it  is  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  If  our  navy  in  its  present 
condition  cannot  count  for  much, 
our  coast  and  inland  defences  must 
go  for  less,  in  fact  for  nothing,  in 
the  presence  of  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined enemy.  From  time  to  time 
the  subject  has  been  raised ;  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  alarm  has  been 
created ;  the  usual  reassurances 
given;  some  steps  towards  action 
promised,  which  generally  get  no 
further  than  the  formulation  of 
plans  on  paper;  and  then  the  mat- 
ter drops,  until,  after  an  interval 
of  years,  the  public  mind  is  again 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  the  country 
is  still  just  as  defenceless  as  it  was 
before.  So  it  has  been,  and  so,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  it  will  be,  until 
some  fatal  experience  has  emphati- 
cally taught  us  the  consequences 
of  our  neglect,  when  the  hour  has 
gone  by  for  remedying  it.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  take  advantage 
of  those  rare  moments  when  the 
country,  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  facts  of  its  position,  finds  its 
national  optimism  somewhat  rudely 
shaken,  and  condescends  to  look  at 
its  own  situation  from  a  broader 
platform  than  that  afforded  by 
party  representations. 

Party  government,  in  spite  of 
the  many  advantages  it  secures  to 


the  country,  is  the  cause  of  seri- 
ous inconveniences  and  dangers. 
The  special  dangers  to  which  it 
is  wished  now  to  direct  attention 
are  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in 
which  the  defences  of  the  empire 
are  kept,  and  the  incomplete  and 
in  many  respects  inefficient  state 
in  which  our  military  forces  are 
maintained.  No  Government, 
whether  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
would  probably  be  able  to  obtain 
sufficiently  large  annual  grants 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
the  years  that  would  be  necessary, 
to  allow  of  the  naval  and  military 
resources  of  this  country  being  put 
on  a  proper  footing.  Even  if  any 
comprehensive  scheme,  to  be  spread 
over  several  years,  but  dependent 
on  annual  votes  for  funds,  were  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Government 
now  in  power,  there  would  be  no 
security  that  the  scheme  would  not 
be  dropped,  either  by  its  original 
promoters  or  by  their  successors 
in  office,  when  either  party  could 
make  a  bid  for  votes  by  effecting 
retrenchments  in  public  expendi- 
ture. Since  the  present  Liberal 
Government  has  been  in  power, 
important  fortifications  in  progress 
at  a  foreign  station,  which  had 
been  deliberately  planned  and  ap- 
proved of,  were  stopped  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  save  money. 
Such  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
is  probably  inseparable  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  party  govern- 
ment in  any  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
munity. The  Americans  are  very 
much  the  same  as  ourselves,  and 
neglect  even  more  that  we  do  the 
proper  consideration  of  defensive 
measures.  They,  however,  can  af- 
ford to  be  careless  in  these  matters 
without  incurring  any  serious  risks, 
as  they  are  far  distant  from  any 
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strong  military  power,  and  are  not,^ 
like  ourselves,  within  a  few  hours' 
sail  from  countries  which  maintain, 
even  in  peace  time,  armies  which, 
for  magnitude  and  completeness 
of  organisation,  have  met  with  no 
parallel  since  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. It  used  to  be  the  custom 
to  believe  that,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  we  should  compensate  for 
our  weakness  in  numbers  and  in- 
completeness of  preparation  by  our 
superior  courage,  by  extraordinary 
effort  and  energy,  and  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  our  resources.  As  to  our 
superior  courage,  if  it  exists,  it 
would  be  of  but  little  assistance 
to  us  in  those  days  of  long-range 
weapons  and  gigantic  armies.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  show  by 
our  acts  that  we  do  not  really  be- 
lieve in  our  possession  of  any  extra 
share  of  this  quality ;  and  our  for- 
tunes in  recent  campaigns  have 
dispelled  any  credit  that  our 
neighbours  might  have  allowed 
us  on  that  score.  No  country  in 
the  world  has  been  the  scene  of 
more  disgraceful  and  uncalled-for 
panics  than  have  been  exhibited  in 
England.  No  people,  as  a  nation, 
are  more  alive  to  and  alarmed  at 
danger,  whether  imaginary  or  real, 
than  the  English  ;  and  on  occasion 
of  panic,  we  at  once  lose  all  idea 
of  self-respect  and  of  national  dig- 
nity. We  certainly  do  our  best 
when  committed  to  a  war  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  issue,  and  are 
sparing  neither  of  men  nor  money 
in  the  endeavours  we  make.  But 
once  the  war  is  over,  we  soon  for- 
get that  it  has  occurred.  We  gene- 
rally sacrifice  any  advantages  that 
were  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  are 
ready  to  believe  that  probably  it  is 
the  last  one  in  which  we  shall  be 
concerned :  we  profit  but  little  from 
experience  gained,  and  neglect  to 
take  those  precautions  which  would 
insure  our  being  better  prepared 
on  future  occasions. 


It  will  probably  be  within  the 
memory  of  many,  that  immediately 
after  the  great  Indian  Mutiny, 
when  the  massacres  and  disasters 
which  we  suffered,  and  the  severe 
exertions  and  great  sacrifices  we 
had  to  make,  were  still  fresh  in 
men's  minds,  the  Government  of 
that  country  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  in  each  cantonment 
in  India  a  place  of  refuge  should  be 
constructed,  in  which,  in  case  of 
emergency,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  sick,  the  treasure,  and  all 
official  records,  could  at  once  find 
shelter,  and  where  a  small  detach- 
ment of  troops  would  be  sufficient 
for  their  protection,  releasing  thus 
the  main  portion  of  the  garrison 
for  active  duties  in  the  field.  We 
must  all  acknowledge  the  wisdom 
of  this  resolution,  and  give  credit 
to  the  Government  for  its  resolve 
to  profit  from  bitter  experience, 
and  be  better  prepared  for  future 
emergencies.  It  was  not  intended 
that  extensive  permanent  fortifica- 
tions should  be  constructed,  the 
expense  of  which  would  naturally 
have  seriously  retarded  their  com- 
pletion, but  simple  and  unpretend- 
ing works,  which  would  furnish 
neither  more  nor  less  than  was 
contemplated  in  the  designation  of 
"Place  of  Refuge."  The  exact 
date  of  this  resolution,  which  we 
are  unable  to  quote,  is  immaterial; 
it  was  probably  in  1859  or  1860, 
and  certainly  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  Since  that  date  nume- 
rous committees  have  assembled, 
and  careful  reports  have  been  pre- 
pared, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no- 
thing whatever  has  been  done.  Not 
one  single  place  of  refuge  has  been 
constructed.  On  the  contrary,  one 
strong  native  fort,  distant  about  two 
miles  from  a  large  cantonment  in 
the  north  of  India,  and  which  was 
the  means  of  saving  many  lives 
during  the  Mutiny,  has  been  dis- 
mantled, and  the  bricks  made  use 
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of  for  the  construction  of  civil 
buildings.  It  is  believed  that  this 
work  of  destruction  was  carried 
out  by  the  local  government,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  military 
authorities ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
other  forts,  which  proved  safe 
places  of  refuge  when  we  were  in 
difficulties,  have  met  with  a  similar 
fate. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  distinguished  officers  who  have 
held  the  important  position  of 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India  since 
the  Mutiny  are  responsible  for  the 
neglect  with  which  the  most 
ordinary  military  precautions  are 
treated  in  that  country.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  have  made 
urgent  representations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  subject,  and  more 
especially  was  this  done  by  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala  and  the  present 
Con  mander-in-Chief . 

Before  the  Mutiny,  none  believed 
in  its  possibility,  nobody  foresaw 
its  occurrence.  Who  can  say  that 
we  shall  not  find  ourselves  in  simi- 
lar peril  some  day  again  in  India  1 
And  if  that  time  ever  comes,  we 
shall  be  but  little  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  crisis  than  we  were  on 
the  last  occasion.  Some  may  say, 
Oh,  but  if  the  danger  comes,  we 
are  sure  to  have  sufficient  warning, 
and  it  will  be  time  enough  then 
to  take  measures  of  safety.  But 
wlii 3n  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  begins 
to  prevail,  and  the  military  autho- 
rities urge  the  necessity  of  prepara- 
tions, they  will  meet  with  the 
same  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  authorities  as  they  have  en- 
countered on  many  previous  occa- 
sions. They  will  be  told  that  to 
take  any  steps,  during  a  time  when 
our  relations  with  certain  portions 
of  the  native  populations  are 
strained,  would  certainly  increase 
any  feeling  of  uneasiness  existing, 
and  would  show  at  once  that  we 
no  longer  trusted  them.  It  will 


be  the  same  story  over  again, — no 
preparation  in  time  of  peace,  un- 
willingness to  take  precautionary 
measures  when  the  danger  is  im- 
minent, and  probably  massacres 
and  heavy  losses  when  it  comes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
places  of  refuge  are  required  not 
only  as  a  safeguard  against  purely 
internal  disturbances,  but  they 
would  be  of  the  very  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  the  event  of  a  powerful 
enemy  threatening  us  on  our  fron- 
tier. One  of  the  first  measures 
that  would  be  attempted  by  the 
commander  of  an  army  undertak- 
ing the  invasion  of  India  would  be 
to  stir  up  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try against  us,  and  to  instigate  at- 
tacks on  our  arsenals  and  depots, 
and  along  our  lines  of  communica- 
tion. What  an  assistance  it  would 
then  be  to  the  general  commanding 
our  army  in  the  field,  if  he  knew 
that  all  our  posts  in  the  rear  were 
secure  from  attack,  all  our  sick  and 
families  in  safety,  and  that  by  oc- 
cupying our  places  of  refuge  with 
comparatively  small  detachments, 
the  great  bulk  of  our  troops  were 
available  for  active  operations. 

In  what  a  different  manner  the 
French  manage  their  affairs  in  Al- 
geria !  In  that  country  every  mili- 
tary station  is  fortified,  and  is  quite 
impregnable  to  any  attacks  the 
Arabs  might  undertake  against  it. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  when  the  French 
troops  had  been  to  a  large  extent 
withdrawn  from  Algeria  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  Arabs,  thinking  the  oppor- 
tunity too  good  to  be  lost,  rose  in 
many  parts  of  the  colony,  and  made 
very  determined  assaults  on  several 
of  the  French  cantonments.  But, 
thanks  to  their  fortifications,  the 
reduced  French  garrisons  were  in 
every  case  able  to  make  a  success- 
ful defence  ;  and  beyond  the  burn- 
ing of  some  scattered  homesteads, 
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the  inhabitants  of  which  were  able 
in  many  cases  to  take  refuge  in  the 
fortified  military  stations,  the  Arabs 
were  unable  to  inflict  any  injury  on 
their  rulers.  The  system  of  inert 
optimism,  of  which  we  have  selec- 
ted instances  from  our  Indian 
administration,  prevails  in  every 
other  dependency  where  the  influ- 
ence of  our  Government  and  its 
military  departments  penetrates, 
and  produces  equally  dangerous  re- 
sults. We  cannot  expect  a  Gov- 
ernment to  be  prudent  abroad  that 
is  improvident  at  home ;  and  until 
it  has  realised  the  necessity  for 
preparing  for  future  emergencies 
in  Great  Britain,  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  adequate  consider- 
ation being  extended  to  the  circum- 
stances of  its  external  possessions. 
Before  entering  on  a  discussion 
of  the  best  manner  in  which  our 
national  insurance  can  be  effected, 
it  is  necessary  to  show  clearly 
that  the  measures  at  present  taken 
for  that  purpose  are  insufficient. 
It  is  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to 
clearly  and  thoroughly  comprehend 
that  if  this  country  is  ever  engaged 
in  war  with  a  strong  naval  and 
military  power,  no  time  will  be 
available  for  preparation.  It  will 
be  a  word  and  a  blow.  When,  in 
1858,  the  question  of  war  between 
France  and  England  was  in  the 
balance,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
citement caused  in  both  countries 
by  the  Orsini  conspiracy  and  the 
intolerably  offensive  addresses  pre- 
sented by  certain  colonels  to  the 
Emperor,  the  plan  of  action,  which 
the  French  Government  is  believed 
to  have  contemplated,  was  to  de- 
spatch, at  the  same  moment  war  was 
decided  on,  strong  squadrons  from 
Brest  and  Cherbourg  to  bombard 
Portsmouth.  In  that  case  no  time 
would  have  been  available  to  com- 
plete our  preparations.  One  of 
the  chief  objects  with  which  the 
large  military  powers  of  the  Con- 
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tinent  are  always  studying  and 
improving  their  system  of  mobilisa- 
tion, is  to  insure  the  power  of 
striking  their  enemy  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  We  read  of 
schemes  elaborated  by  the  Ger- 
mans for  despatching,  within  some 
hours  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
such  a  force  of  cavalry  into  the 
enemy's  territory  as  would  prevent 
the  mobilisation  of  their  forces  in 
those  portions  of  the  country  near 
the  frontier.  Russia  is  said  to 
have  strong  independent  divisions 
of  dragoons  echeloned  along  her 
western  border,  ready  to  be  launched 
into  German  or  Austrian  territory 
at  a  few  hours'  notice,  in  the  event 
of  war  with  either  of  those  coun- 
tries taking  place.  It  is  evident 
that  similar  cavalry  operations  can- 
not be  undertaken  against  us,  and 
that  we  cannot  prepare  for  any 
rapid  movement  of  this  precise  de- 
scription against  any  Continental 
power.  But  we  must  remember 
that,  in  preparing  for  an  attack 
on  England,  the  first  business  of 
the  enemy  must  be  to  mobilise  his 
fleet.  This  mobilisation  it  should 
be  our  endeavour  to  prevent ;  and 
for  this  purpose  we  should  have 
plans  of  operation  ready  and  a 
fleet  fit  to  carry  them  out,  and  pre- 
pared to  strike  within  a  few  hours 
of  receiving  its  orders  to  do  so. 
We  ought  to  have  a  fleet  available 
for  this  purpose,  which  should  be 
maintained  solely  for  this  special 
duty,  and  which  should  never  be 
beyond  a  few  days'  steaming  from 
our  coasts.  A  vigorous  blow  struck 
at  once  at  the  enemy's  principal 
naval  ports  would  not  only  incapa- 
citate him  from  undertaking  the 
invasion  of  England,  but  it  should 
also  so  establish  our  naval  prestige 
as,  with  the  assistance  of  our  fleets 
in  distant  waters,  to  insure  very 
little  disturbance  being  caused  to 
our  maritime  commerce  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 
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Our  fleet  is,  and  must  remain, 
the  first  defence  of  England ;  and 
it  is  by  maintaining  it  in  such 
superior  strength  and  readiness  as 
will  enable  it  to  strike  at  once  and 
effectively,  that  the  safety  of  the 
country  can  be  best  secured. 

We  cannot,  however,  trust  our 
national  existence  and  prosperity 
to  one  line  of  defence  only.  Behind 
the  navy  we  must  have  regular 
troops  ready  to  take  the  field — 
either  abroad  or  at  home — at  very 
short  notice,  and  our  auxiliary 
forces  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
a\  ailable,  after  a  few  days'  prepara- 
tion, for  active  operations  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Our  naval  and 
mercantile  ports,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies,  should  no  longer 
remain  a  tempting  prey  to  an  ene- 
my's cruisers,  but  should  be  pro- 
tected by  strongly  armed  forts. 

The  various  measures  which  are 
necessary  to  put  the  United  King 
dom  and  her  possessions  in  a  moder- 
ately safe  and  secure  position  will 
now  be  enumerated  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  and  will  be  sub- 
sequently discussed  in  detail.  They 
are — 

I.  The     strengthening     of     the 
ravy. 

II.  The  strengthening  and  effi- 
cient arming  of  the  works  defend- 
ing our  naval  arsenals  and  ports, 
&.nd  a  proper  supply  of  ammunition. 

III.  The  protection  of  the  mer- 
( antile  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

IV.  The  protection  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  and  coaling  depots  of 
our  colonial  possessions. 

V.  The   provision    of    complete 
equipment  and  stores  of  every  de- 
scription,  with   proper  storehouse 
accommodation  for  two  army  corps 
on  a  war  footing,  and  clothing  and 
equipment   for   the  whole   of   the 
reserve. 

VI.  The  provision  of  such  equip- 
ment and  stores  (including  guns  of 


position)  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  troops, 
regular  and  auxiliary,  which  can 
be  called  out  in  the  United  King- 
dom, to  take  the  field  or  be  em- 
ployed in  garrison  duty. 

VII.  The  construction  of  an 
arsenal  and  a  camp  of  instruction 
in  the  north  of  England. 

Any  estimate  of  the  various  mea- 
sures mentioned  must  necessarily  be 
more  or  less  vague;  but  approxi- 
mate estimates  are  requisite  in 
order  to  allow  of  considerations 
being  given  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  funds  can  be  best  provided. 

I.  For  some  few  years  past  there 
has  been  a  general  feeling  through- 
out the  country  that,  with  reference 
to  the  growth  of  foreign  navies,  the 
English  fleet  is  not  maintained  at 
the  preponderating  and  superior 
strength  which  is  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  empire.  So 
that,  besides  being  made  powerful 
enough  to  undertake  the  extra 
duty — which,  as  already  pointed 
out,  our  fleet  should  be  prepared 
for — it  ought  also  to  be  increased 
to  such  strength  as  will  enable  it 
to  more  than  hold  its  own  in  the 
defence  of  our  shores  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  recent  disclosures  which 
have  been  wrung  from  the  Admir- 
alty regarding  the  deterioration  of 
the  Fleet  during  recent  years,  and 
its  insufficiency  to  deal  with  any 
serious  emergency,  have  marked  out 
the  strengthening  of  the  Navy  as 
the  primary  and  most  pressing  step 
to  be  taken  towards  national  insur- 
ance. It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
measures  which  the  Admiralty  has 
undertaken,  or  the  expenses  which 
it  contemplates  incurring,  give 
much  assurance  of  the  restoration 
of  England  to  the  first  place  among 
naval  powers ;  and  it  will  be  well 
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that  the  public  should  realise  that 
its  safety  is  concerned  in  pressing 
for  still  further  activity  in  our 
dockyards  and  arsenals.  What  the 
Government  has  recently  done  has 
been  merely  to  provide  the  means 
of  allaying  immediate  and  well- 
founded  panic ;  what  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  require  is  a 
naval  establishment  that  will  ren- 
der us  independent  of  the  outcome 
of  European  complications,  as  well 
as  serve  to  protect  our  possessions 
scattered  over  the  globe,  whenever 
these  may  be  in  difficulty.  A  sum 
of  between  4  and  5  millions  (in 
addition  to  the  annual  grants  made 
by  Parliament)  would  likely  be 
necessary  to  bring  our  fleet  up  to 
the  required  strength ;  and  there 
are  probably  few  Englishmen  who 
would  grudge  the  expenditure 
of  this  sum  —  especially  if  the 
money  could  be  provided  without 
causing  any  immediate  increase  of 
taxation. 

II.  As  regards  the  strengthening 
and  efficient  arming  of  the  works 
defending  our  naval  arsenals,  the 
British  public  are  probably  not 
aware  that  the  fortifications  de- 
cided on  in  1860  for  this  purpose, 
at  a  cost  of  7  J  millions,  are  not  yet 
in  a  completely  efficient  condition. 
A  part  of  the  armament  has  still 
to  be  supplied  and  mounted;  and 
it  is  believed  that  for  all  the  guns 
now  in  position  the  necessary 
ammunition  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
vided. It  must  be  remembered 
that  during  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury (nearly)  which  has  elapsed 
since  these  works  were  designed, 
very  great  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  construction 
and  armament  of  ironclads.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that, 
when  once  our  fortifications  are 
constructed,  armed,  and  paid  for, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  and 
that  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  we 


have  done  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary regarding  them.  For  the 
works  to  be  of  use,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  keep 
pace  with  the  improvement  in  the 
means  of  attack.  In  these  days  of 
constant  change  and  progress  in 
the  means  of  attack  and  defence, 
there  is  no  standing  still  in  fortifi- 
cation any  more  than  in  other 
matters.  To  meet  the  increased 
range  of  artillery,  new  works  more 
in  advance  must  be  constructed ; 
heavier  guns,  to  correspond  with 
the  more  powerful  armaments  of 
foreign  fleets,  must  be  mounted ; 
larger  magazines  must  be  built, 
bomb-proof  cover  increased,  and 
various  other  matters  attended  to. 
The  land  defences  of  Chatham, 
which,  besides  affording  protection 
to  the  dockyard,  are  of  very  great 
strategical  importance  as  regards 
the  defence  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land against  invasion,  should  also 
be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion. 
The  proper  arming  of  all  our  forts, 
and  the  provision  of  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  ammunition,  is  also  a  ques- 
tion for  very  serious  consideration. 
The  large  guns  used  in  the  present 
day,  and  the  powder  and  projectiles 
they  require,  cannot  be  manufac- 
tured at  short  notice,  nor  can  sup- 
plies of  them  be  obtained  when 
required  from  private  manufac- 
turers. With  its  average  estab- 
lishment and  rate  of  work,  the 
arsenal  at  Woolwich  cannot  turn 
out,  within  the  twelvemonth,  more 
than  about  six  guns  of  the  most 
powerful  type  now  made.  It  can 
hardly  require  any  argument  to 
show  that,  if  the  safety  of  England 
is  dependent  on  the  efficiency  of 
her  fleet,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
country  should  provide  thoroughly 
strong  and  secure  shelter,  where 
our  men-of-war  can  be  built  and 
fitted  out,  lie  in  reserve,  and"  return 
to  during  war,  to  be  refitted  and 
replenished  with  ammunition  and 
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stores.  For  the  completion  and 
improvement  of  our  maritime  and 
marine  defences  (including  the  land 
defences  of  Chatham),  for  their  ar- 
mament, and  a  proper  reserve  of 
ammunition,  probably  from  2J  to 
3  millions  sterling  will  be  required. 

III.  The  next  point  for  consider- 
ation is  the  protection  of  our  prin- 
cipal mercantile  ports,  which,  with 
their  fleets  of  large  merchantmen 
and  warehouses  full  of  products 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  now  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  any  enterprising 
enomy  possessing  a  few  heavily 
armed  moderate-sized  men  of  war. 

The  Humber,  the  Tyne,  Sunder- 
lar  d,  Hartlepool,  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  Aberdeen,  the  Clyde,  and 
Liverpool,  all  require  efficient  forts, 
covering  torpedo  defences.  Un- 
less these  ports  are  properly  pro- 
tec  ted,  the  commercial  damage 
which  might  be  done,  not  only  to 
this  country,  but  to  friendly  powers 
trading  with  us,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  of  war  time,  would  be 
incalculable.  It  would  be  no  use 
when  war  appeared  imminent  to 
begin  the  construction  of  new  de- 
fences. The  time  available  would 
sc  ircely  be  sufficient  to  prepare  the 
pi.  ins  of  what  appeared  advisable 
to  undertake.  All  available  guns 
and  ammunition  —  which  would 
amount  to  a  very  small  supply — 
w<  mid  probably  be  required  for  the 
protection  of  our  naval  dockyards, 
and  even  if  a  few  were  obtainable, 
their  transport,  mounting, and  plat- 
form accommodation  are  not  affairs 
which  can  be  carried  out  hurriedly 
at  a  few  days'  notice.  Many  people 
imagine  that  our  ports  can  be 
quickly  and  effectively  defended 
by  laying  down  torpedoes.  But 
ai  ij  one  who  has  given  any  thought 
to  the  subject  is  aware  that  tor- 
p(  does  without  guns  to  cover  them 
are  useless.  An  enemy's  boat 
could  easily  remove  all  the  tor- 
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pedoes  we  might  put  down,  unless 
we  had  guns  to  prevent  his  boats 
approaching  the  sites  occupied. 
Moreover,  the  proper  placing  of  tor- 
pedoes, even  if  they  would  be  of  use 
by  themselves,  is  a  matter  which  re- 
quires considerable  care  and  know- 
ledge, and  at  the  present  moment 
we  have  neither  the  torpedoes,  the 
stores  necessary  to  explode  them, 
nor  sufficient  officers  and  men  who 
understand  their  use,  to  allow  of 
their  being  laid  down  in  any  large 
numbers. 

IV.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  country  might  be  at  war  with 
some  foreign  power,  whose  object 
would  not  be  to  invade  us,  but  to 
do  all  the  injury  possible  to  our 
commerce,  and  this  could  most 
easily  be  effected  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  our  trading  ports,  and  by 
the  destruction  of  the  fleets  lying 
in  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
United  States.  Although  we  all 
know  that  with  that  country  war 
is  most  improbable,  still  we  must 
not  overlook  its  possibility.  At 
the  present  moment  the  American 
fleet  could  not  do  us  much  harm, 
but  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  suppose,  that  after 
an  exhausting  war  with  some 
European  power,  during  which  the 
United  States  had  been  gradually 
arming,  we  might  find  ourselves, 
through  Canadian  or  Fenian  com- 
plications, involved  in  a  war  with 
that  country.  Russia  also,  as  re- 
gards any  part  of  the  world  ex- 
cept Asia,  could  only  hope  to 
seriously  injure  us  through  our 
commerce.  With  a  few  powerful 
cruisers,  whether  bond  fide  be- 
longing to  her  own  fleet,  or  equip- 
ped and  manned  in  some  foreign 
country,  or  on  the  high  seas,  she 
would  be  able  to  inflict  serious 
damage  on  our  mercantile  ports  in 
their  present  defenceless  state,  with 
very  little  risk  to  her  own  ships. 
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The  sum  of  3  millions  sterling 
would  probably  be  required  for  the 
construction  and  armament  of  the 
forts,  and  for  the  torpedo  defences 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  our 
mercantile  ports. 

From  questions  which  were 
asked  in  the  House  of  Lords  dur- 
ing a  recent  session  of  Parliament, 
it  appears  that  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, presided  over  by  Lord  Car- 
narvon, has  reported  on  the  steps 
necessary  to  put  our  possessions 
abroad  into  a  proper  state  of  de- 
fence, and  we  may  feel  certain 
that,  with  a  chairman  of  such  well- 
known  ability,  the  recommenda- 
tions put  forward  are  such  as  will 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  The  question,  however, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  an- 
swered is,  whether  the  Government 
intend  to  act  upon  the  recommen- 
dations submitted  to  them.  Pro- 
bably the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  is  now  being  referred 
from  one  department  to  another 
for  consideration :  each  depart- 
ment consulted  will  have  a  nibble 
at  it,  and  individuals  whose  know- 
ledge is  confined  to  parts  of  it  only, 
will  suggest  alterations  here  and 
amendments  there,  which  in  all 
probability  will  not  only  very 
much  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
original  recommendations,  which 
have  been  considered  and  made 
as  a  whole,  and  from  a  wide  com- 
prehensive point  of  view,  but  will 
also  very  seriously  delay  any  active 
steps  being  taken  in  the  matter. 
It  may,  however,  be  concluded 
that  the  Government  is  fully  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  effectual 
measures  for  the  protection  of  our 
commerce  abroad,  and  of  our  col- 
onial possessions,  and  we  must  only 
trust  that  imperial  necessities  may 
not  in  this  case  be  sacrificed  to  the 
requirements  of  party  government. 

The  cost  of  the  fortifications, 
their  armament,  the  torpedo  ap- 
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pliances,  and  floating  defences 
which  would  be  required  to  make 
our  foreign  and  colonial  possessions 
secure,  will  probably  amount  to  be- 
tween 4  and  5  millions  sterling,  of 
which  the  colonies  would  probably 
pay  a  share.  The  cost  to  fall  on 
the  mother  country  would  not  per- 
haps exceed  3  millions. 

V.  The  next  question  for  consid- 
eration is  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment and  stores  of  every  description, 
to  enable  two  army  corps  on  a  war 
footing  to  take  the  field,  and  cloth- 
ing and  equipment  for  the  whole 
of  the  reserve.  Lord  Wolseley,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Channel  Tunnel,  is 
reported  in  the  'Times'  to  have 
said,  with  reference  to  our  sending 
a  force  abroad :  "  The  most  men 
that  we  could  possibly  put  into  the 
field  after  some  months  would  be 
about  70,000."  The  strength  he 
mentions  is  about  that  of  two 
army  corps.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  although  we  might 
with  two  corps  strike  an  effec- 
tive blow  if  we  act  at  once,  to 
do  the  same  work  "  after  some 
months "  would  probably  require 
four  or  five  corps.  It  is  not  the 
men  that  would  fail  us,  for  those 
with  the  colours  and  in  the  reserve 
would  be  more  than  ample  for  two 
army  corps.  It  is  the  clothing, 
equipment,  and  stores  of  every 
description  which  would  be  defi- 
cient. If  all  the  men  in  the  re- 
serve were  now  to  be  called  out, 
it  is  believed  that  at  least  three 
months  would  elapse  before  they 
could  all  be  properly  clothed  and 
equipped.  The  stores  we  now  hold 
of  tunics,  helmets,  greatcoats,  boots, 
belts,  &c.,  would  be  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  what  is  required  at 
any  particular  moment.  At  cer- 
tain times  before  the  issue  of  the 
annual  supplies  of  clothing,  which  • 
are  calculated  to  meet  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  troops  with  the 
colours  only,  we  might,  by  keeping 
the  old  clothes  longer  in  wear,  be 
in  a  better  position  to  fit  out  our 
reserve  men  than  at  other  times ; 
but  we  shall  never  be  in  the  posi- 
tion we  ought  to  be  in,  until  the 
necessity  is  recognised  of  holding 
a  reserve  of  clothing  and  equip- 
ment, specially  intended  for,  and 
sufficient  for,  the  whole  of  the  re- 
serve men.  This,  of  course,  means 
extra  expense  ;  but  this  need  be  in- 
curred once  only,  and  this  reserve 
of  clothing  and  equipment  could  be 
kepn  in  good  condition  and  of  the 
latest  pattern  by  giving  it  out 
when  the  annual  issues  are  made, 
and  replacing  it  by  new  articles  at 
the  same  time. 

IV [any  people  have  an  idea  that 
eveiything  can  be  done  with  money. 
So  it  can  be,  if  plenty  of  time  be 
available,  but  not  otherwise.  Take 
the  question  of  the  supply  of  sol- 
diers' belts,  for  instance,  and  let 
any  one  who  imagines  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  pay  a  long  price 
in  order  to  obtain  what  is  required, 
inquire  what  amount  of  leather 
suit-able  for  the  purpose  is  likely 
to  be  available  in  the  market  on 
an  emergency.  Leather  being  a 
perishable  article,  merchants  do 
not  venture  to  keep  a  larger  stock 
on  hand  than  is  required  to  meet 
ordinary  demand ;  and  consequent- 
ly, when  the  Government  wish  to 
have  a  large  order  executed  at 
once,  it  is  found  that  it  cannot  be 
doiie. 

The  same  difficulty  would  be 
found  with  regard  to  the  extra 
harness  and  saddlery  required  for 
th(  artillery  and  the  cavalry.  Then, 
again,  all  the  waggons,  carts,  and 
harness,  to  complete  our  regimental 
transport  and  departmental  trans- 
port, have  to  be  provided.  For 
th<  se  purposes  large  supplies  of 
seasoned  wood  of  different  descrip- 
tions are  required,  skilled  work- 
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men  and  efficient  overseers  are 
necessary.  These  cannot  all  be 
supplied  at  a  few  days'  notice.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  we  have  now  in 
store  sufficient  waggons,  carts,  and 
harness  to  equip  one  army  corps 
on  a  war  footing. 

Another  point  of  very  great  im- 
portance, as  regards  the  clothing, 
equipment,  and  waggons,  &c.,  re- 
quired, is  that  their  storage  should 
be  decentralised.  Imagine  the 
press  of  work  and  confusion  that 
would  arise  in  the  large  arsenal  at 
Woolwich  if  all  our  forces  were  sud- 
denly called  out,  simply  in  the  re- 
ceiving and  storing  of  the  immense 
amount  of  war  material  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  first  month  or  two, 
would  be  daily  delivered  there  by 
contractors.  Add  to  this,  at  the 
same  time,  the  examination,  manu- 
facture, testing,  packing,  and  de- 
spatch of  innumerable  articles  of 
all  descriptions  to  all  parts  of 
England,  and  we  may  almost  say 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  we 
shall  then  see  no  great  cause  to 
wonder  if  delays  and  mistakes, 
would  be  numerous  and  fatal.  All 
regimental  clothing,  equipment, 
and  transport  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  stored  locally,  so  that  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  there  may 
be  no  delay  in  obtaining  what  is 
required,  and  the  great  strain 
which  must  otherwise  be  put  on 
Woolwich  may  be  removed.  We 
have  now,  at  the  headquarters  of 
regimental  districts  and  of  artil- 
lery brigades,  depots  where  every- 
thing required  by  our  troops  to 
put  them  on  a  war  footing  may 
conveniently  be  stored ;  and  as  re- 
gards the  cavalry,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  select  a  few  military 
stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  which  would  prove  equal- 
ly convenient  for  that  arm. 

This  is  the  plan  which  is  adopt- 
ed by  the  large  military  powers  of 
the  Continent,  which,  as  a  rule, 
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keep  at  the  territorial  depot  of 
each  regiment  the  whole  of  the 
clothing  and  equipment  of  its  re- 
serve men,  and  the  regimental 
transport  allowed  on  a  war  foot- 
ing. 

Proper  store  buildings  and  sheds 
would  have  to  be  constructed,  but 
the  cost  of  these  need  not  be  very 
great.  For  these,  and  for  the 
clothing,  equipment,  waggons,  har- 
ness, &c.,  to  be  placed  in  them, 
from  1  £  to  2  million  pounds  would 
probably  be  ample. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the 
country  should  go  to  the  expense 
of  training  and  maintaining  a  large 
reserve,  but  should  not  provide  the 
means  necessary  to  make  it  of  use. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
necessity  for  doing  so  is  only  be- 
coming apparent  as  the  reserve  is 
gradually  growing  in  strength.  But 
if  this  necessity  is  recognised  and 
accepted,  we  shall  then  be  in  a 
more  efficient  military  position  than 
this  country  has  ever  been  in,  in 
recent  times.  We  shall  be  able  to 
put  70,000  men  into  the  field  at  a 
few  days'  notice,  so  equipped  as  to 
be  ready  to  undertake  active  opera- 
tions at  once.  This  force  would  be 
available  for  service  abroad,  or  as 
a  nucleus  round  which  we  could 
organise  all  our  available  forces  in 
case  of  invasion. 

VI.  We  now  come  to  point  VI. 
which  has  been  noted  for  consider- 
ation, and  which  is  the  provision 
of  such  equipment  and  stores  (in- 
cluding guns  of  position)  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  troops,  regular  and 
auxiliary,  which  can  be  called  out 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  take 
the  field  or  be  employed  in  gar- 
rison duty.  For  the  regular  troops 
all  necessary  clothing  and  equip- 
ment should  be  available  in  the 
supply  of  these  articles  to  be  main- 
tained for  the  special  use  of  the 


reserve,  and  a  reduced  amount  of 
transport  for  home  service  would 
have  to  be  provided.  Lord  Wol- 
seley  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
our  auxiliary  forces  that  "they  are 
men  with  muskets  ;  I  will  not  call 
them  soldiers."  The  question  to 
be  considered  is,  what  is  necessary 
to  make  them  soldiers  ?  Supposing 
England  to  be  threatened  with  in- 
vasion, it  is  probable  that  we  should 
have  about  six  weeks'  time  in  which 
to  make  our  preparations.  With 
hard  work  in  that  period,  a  great 
deal  might  be  done  towards  fitting 
our  militia  and  volunteers  for  the 
duties  of  active  service ;  but  their 
field  equipment  and  transport  could 
not  be  supplied  to  them  in  six 
months,  and  probably  not  in  a 
year;  and  without  these,  they 
would  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field.  What  is  required 
as  regards  the  men  of  the  auxiliary 
forces  is,  that  they  should  have 
greatcoats,  the  valise  equipment, 
including  of  course  pouch,  boxes 
for  ammunition,  water-bottles,  and 
canteens.  To  equip  all  our  troops 
properly  with  these  articles,  both 
time  and  money  will  be  necessary. 
It  may  also  be  added  that  the 
sooner  the  whole  of  our  infantry 
are  armed  with  the  same  and  the 
best  pattern  rifle  available,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  their  efficiency 
in  the  field.  The  amount  of  trans- 
port that  would  be  necessary  to 
enable  our  troops  to  undertake  ac- 
tive operations  in  England  need 
not  be  large.  All  corps  would  re- 
quire waggons  to  carry  one  day's 
rations  (in  addition  to  what  the 
men  carried  on  the  person),  and 
these  waggons  would  be  used  to 
fetch  provisions  from  the  nearest 
depot,  which  probably  would  be  at 
a  railway  station  at  an  average  of 
ten  miles'  distance  from  the  corps. 
Carts  would  be  required  for  ammu- 
nition, and  a  small  proportion  of 
tools  should  also  be  carried.  The 
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details  of  transport  to  be  furnished 
to  corps  could  easily  be  settled  by 
a  committee,  and  the  manner  in 
whioh  they  should  be  stored  when 
given  over  to  the  charge  of  corps, 
as  they  should  be,  could  also  be 
considered.  There  is  one  very 
important  point  as  regards  the 
equipment  of  our  auxiliary  forces 
which  requires  very  early  atten- 
tion, and  that  is,  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  our  militia  and  volun- 
teer artillery  regiments  should  be 
furnished  with  guns  of  position. 
The  se  guns  would  require  very  little 
manoeuvring,  and,  in  most  cases, 
all  that  would  be  necessary  would 
be  rjQ  move  them  into  position  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Unless  guns 
are  provided  as  suggested,  we 
should  take  the  field  with  a  ter- 
rible deficiency  of  artillery.  It 
ought,  with  proper  management,  to 
be  in  our  power  to  overwhelm  any 
invading  force  with  the  superior 
weight  and  number  of  our  guns, 
for  it  is  evident  that  an  invader 
could  not  bring  with  him  either 
many  or  heavy  guns,  owing  to 
th<;  difficulties  of  sea  transport, 
boi;h  as  regards  material  and 
horses. 

Cn  his*  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Channel  Tunnel,  Lord 
Wolseley  is  reported  in  the  '  Times ' 
to  have  stated,  that  if  the  whole  of 
th<)  500,000  men  which  could  be  put 
under  arms  in  this  country  were 
hurried  out,  they  would  be  wholly 
unsupported  by  the  necessary  field 
artillery,  the  number  of  guns  prac- 
tically which  are  horsed  in  England 
being  about  210  or  220;  and  1600 
gu  ns  would  be  necessary  for  a  force 
of  500,000  men. 

This  is  a  fact  about  which  there 
can  be  no  dispute,  and  which  must 
be  perfectly  well  known  at  the 
War  Oflace;  but  so  far  as  the 
outside  public  are  aware,  no 
steps  whatever  are  being  taken 
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to  remedy  our  deficiencies  in  this 
respect. 

The  provision  of  personal  equip- 
ment, transport,  and  guns  of  posi- 
tion, would  probably  cost  about  1J 
million  pounds. 

VII.  The  construction  of  an  ar- 
senal and  a  camp  of  instruction  in 
the  north  of  England  have  for  some 
years  been  recognised  as  the  most 
pressing  military  necessities  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  rashness  of 
trusting  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket 
at  Woolwich,  as  is  at  present  done, 
is  only  too  evident.  Woolwich  cap- 
tured by  an  invading  force,  there 
would  be  but  little  use  in  endeavour- 
ing to  continue  the  contest  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Moreover,  as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  the 
strain  on  our  one  arsenal  in  time 
of  emergency  would  be  so  great  as 
probably  to  lead  to  hopeless  confu- 
sion and  an  utter  breakdown.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Wool- 
wich is  at  present  the  only  manu- 
facturing arsenal  for  both  the  army 
and  the  navy.  An  arsenal  in  the 
north  would  be  well  placed  as  re- 
gards security,  in  case  of  any  attack 
being  made  on  London,  and  would 
be  well  situated  as  regards  labour, 
material,  and  fuel.  A  camp  of  in- 
struction for  the  assembly  of  regu- 
lar troops  and  auxiliary  forces  from 
the  northern  counties,  and  where  a 
field  army  could  be  collected  after 
mobilisation,  would  be  a  very  great 
convenience  from  every  point  of 
view.  Government  already  possess 
considerable  rights  over  the  tract 
of  country  near  York  known  as 
Strensall  Common,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  all  rights 
to  the  occupation  of  the  ground 
were  acquired,  and  a  camp  estab- 
lished there  without  delay. 

The  formation  of  the  arsenal  and 
the  camp  of  instruction  would  prob- 
ably swallow  up  2  million  pounds 
sterling. 
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It  is  necessary  now  to  recapitu- 
late the  various  measures  to  which 


reference  has   been   made,  and   to 
total  their  cost. 


I.  Strengthening  of  the  navy,       .....  ,£4,500,000 
II.  Strengthening  and  efficient  arming  of  the  works  defending 
our  naval  arsenals  and  ports,  and  a  due  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion,.  .......     3,000,000 

III.  The  protection  of  the  mercantile  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,     3,000,000 

IV.  The  protection  of  the  principal  ports  and  coaling  depots  of  our 

colonial  possessions,  ....     3,000,000 

V.  The  provision  of  complete  equipment  and  stores  of  every  de- 
scription, with  proper  storehouse  accommodation  for  two 
army  corps  on  a  war  footing,  and  clothing  and  equipment 
for  the  whole  of  the  reserve,  .  .  .  .  2,000,000 

VI.  The  provision  of  such  equipment  and  stores  as  are  necessary 
to  enable  the  whole  of  the  remaining  troops,  regulars  and 
auxiliary,  which  can  be  called  out  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  take  the  field,  or  be  employed  in  garrison  duty,  .  1,500,000 

VII.  The  construction  of  an  arsenal  and  camp  of  instruction  in  the 

north  of  England,        ......     2,000,000 


Say 


19,000,000 
£20,000,000 


This  amount  could  not  be  spent 
at  once.  With  the  utmost  endea- 
vours, it  is  doubtful  if  all  the  work 
for  which  the  money  would  be  re- 
quired could  be  completed  in  less 
than  five  years.  For  this  time,  we 
should  therefore  have  an  extra  an- 
nual charge  of  4  millions  to  meet. 
This  amount  could  surely  be  raised, 
without  any  strain  on  our  resources, 
by  the  creation  of  a  series  of  ter- 
minable annuities.  The  National 
Debt  Act  will  insure  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  National  Debt  by 
173  millions  in  twenty  years. 
Supposing  the  20  millions  re- 
quired for  our  national  insurance 
were  to  be  provided  as  here  sug- 
gested, with  the  result  that  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  the  National 
Debt,  instead  of  being  diminished 
by  173  millions,  were  diminished 
by  150  or  160  millions  only,  surely 
no  one  in  this  country  will  have  suf- 
fered any  hardship  in  the  meantime. 
Millions  are  found  with  out  difficulty 
for  the  main  drainage  of  London,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs,  for 
opening  up  certain  thoroughfares 
in  the  metropolis,  and  probably 
will  be  found  as  easily  for  the 


purchase  of  the  works  and  busi- 
ness of  the  London  waterworks 
companies.  What  is  20  millions 
compared  to  the  cost  that  would 
be  entailed  on  this  country  if  it 
became  engaged  in  war  with  any 
European  power  1  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  20  millions  required 
would  have  the  twofold  effect  of 
rendering  war  more  unlikely,  and, 
if  it  took  place,  of  insuring,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do,  that  it  shall 
be  successful. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that 
the  whole  of  this  sum  of  20 
millions,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  amount  for  local  labour  in 
the  Colonies,  will  be  expended  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  State 
will  spend  on  national  work  the 
sum  of  4  millions  sterling,  near- 
ly the  whole  of  which  will  find  its 
way  into  the  pockets  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  shape  of  wages. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  pro- 
posal now  put  forward  ought  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government  now  in  power;  and 
as  the  Conservatives  claim  to  take 
a  special  interest  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
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pire,  it  ought  also  to  meet  with 
their  support. 

But  this  should  not  be  a  party 
question :  it  must  be  a  national 
question,  about  which,  if  men 
would  take  the  trouble  to  think 
it  out  carefully,  there  should  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  England 
is  such  an  overpopulated  country, 
thai;  not  only  its  prosperity,  but 
even  its  existence,  is  dependent  on 

(the  maintenance  of  its  power  and 
possessions  in  undiminished  secur- 
ity. Within  the  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  is  scope 
neither  for  the  employment  of  the 
large  amount  of  capital  accumu- 
lated in  the  country,  nor  for  its 
large  and  energetic  population.  If 
we  cannot  continue  to  hold  our 
own,  our  daily  food  supply  will 
not  even  be  secure  to  us. 

The  amount  of  20  millions  to 
increase  our  means  of  self-defence 
is  but  a  trine  compared  to  the 
lar^e  sums  which  have  been  spent 
on  fortifications  and  armaments 
since  the  Franco-German  war  by 
the'  two  powers  engaged  in  it. 
Fr;mce  is  really  the  only  Euro- 
pean power  which  by  itself  would 
be  able  to  undertake  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  she  continues  to 
increase  her  navy  far  beyond  any 
possible  requirements  of  the  colo- 
nial wars  in  which  she  is  likely  to 
be  engaged.  Every  day  appears  to 
increase  the  probability  of  our 
becoming  embroiled  with  that 


Power ;  and  although  the  Govern- 
ment may  at  times  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  give  way  on  disputed 
questions,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  certain  lengths  be- 
yond which  the  people  of  this 
country  will  not  go,  and  if  once 
national  animosities  are  aroused, 
it  will  not  be  within  the  power  of 
any  Ministry  to  prevent  a  war. 

At  the  present  moment  there 
are  questions  simmering  in  Egypt, 
China,  Africa,  Madagascar,  and 
the  Western  Pacific,  which  may  boil 
over  and  bring  about  a  war  with 
France  or  Germany  at  any  mo- 
ment. We  should  have  no  Euro- 
pean ally  on  whom  we  could  de- 
pend for  assistance,  and  most  of 
the  Powers  would  not  look  with 
disapproval  on  two  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world  doing  their 
utmost  to  injure  and  impoverish 
one  another. 

The  present  inefficient  condition 
of  our  national  defences  is  almost 
enough  to  tempt  foreign  Powers  to 
attack  us.  If  we  were  strong,  as 
we  ought  to  be,  and  easily  could 
be,  there  is  not  a  Power  in  the 
world  that  would  venture  to  try 
our  strength.  Being  a  peace-lov- 
ing nation,  it  is  our  duty  to  take 
the  best  means  available  to  pre- 
vent war,  and  there  is  no  surer 
way  of  doing  this  than  by  acting 
up  to  the  old  motto — 

Si  vis  pacem,  para  helium. 
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FOREIGN    AND     COLONIAL    FAILURES. 


WHATEVER  may  be  thought  of 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Cabinet  have  dealt  with  the 
British  Constitution  at  home,  it  will 
hardly  be  disputed  that  their  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  has  awakened  a  feeling  of 
profound  distrust  throughout  the 
country.  The  fervid  eloquence  of 
Mr  Gladstone  in  1879-80  con- 
vinced the  public  mind  that  the 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
been  one  of  annexation,  of  aggres- 
sion, and  generally  of  a  warlike 
tendency,  and  largely  influenced 
the  votes  of  those  upon  whom  the 
results  of  such  a  policy  were  al- 
leged to  have  fallen  in  the  shape 
of  increased  taxation.  But  the 
electors  who,  actuated  by  feelings 
of  this  description,  assisted  to  turn 
out  the  Conservative  administra- 
tion, forgot  or  were  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  results  of  the  same 
kind,  and  even  of  a  graver  char- 
acter, will  almost  inevitably  follow 
a  policy  of  vacillation  and  uncer- 
tainty. When  the  history  of  our 
times  comes  to  be  written  by  an 
impartial  hand,  nothing  will  be 
more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  the  professions  and  the 
actions  of  the  Governments  over 
which  Mr  Gladstone  has  presided. 
Abhorring  war,  they  have  been 
continually  engaged  in  warfare ; 
detesting  annexation,  they  have  an- 
nexed more  territory  than  any  pre- 
vious British  Government ;  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  escape  from 
responsibility,  they  have  incurred 
far  heavier  responsibilities  than 
those  from  which  they  shrank. 
It  is  as  if  some  malignant  fate 
had  pursued  them  from  the  very 
first,  turned  their  counsel  into 
folly,  and  forced  them  forward 


upon  the  very  paths  which  they 
had  resolved  to  avoid.  True,  they 
have  consistently  and  perseveringly 
asserted  that  all  their  misfortunes 
have  arisen  from  the  faults  and 
follies  of  their  predecessors ;  but 
the  credulity  even  of  those  most 
willing  to  be  deceived  has  its 
limits,  and  for  some  time  past 
reasonable  men  have  seen  that 
this  excuse,  feeble  and  flimsy  at 
first,  can  no  longer  be  advanced 
with  common  decency. 

The  impartial  portion  of  the 
press — notably  two  journals,  the 
'Times'  and  'Pall  Mall  Gazette,' 
which  have  constantly  supported 
Mr  Gladstone's  Government — have 
condemned  portions  of  its  foreign 
and  colonial  policy  with  a  severity 
as  great  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  political  opponents ; 
and  from  one  end  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  other,  a  feeling  is  prevalent 
that  British  interests  are  unsafe 
in  the  hands  to  which  they  are 
at  present  intrusted.  If  this  feel- 
ing were  in  any  respect  opposed 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  should 
be  bound,  as  patriots,  to  expose 
its  fallacy,  and,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  party  feeling,  to  uphold 
the  Government.  Unhappily,  no 
such  course  is  possible  under  exist- 
ing circumstances ;  and  the  more 
we  look  into  the  matter,  the  more 
surely  shall  we  find  that  the  hesi- 
tating, weak,  and  uncertain  action 
of  our  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices 
have  brought  Great  Britain  into  a 
state  of  humiliation  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  her  history. 

Nor  is  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
world,  in  which  case  one  might 
hope  to  have  success  on  one  side 
to  set  off  against  failure  on  an- 
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other.  Wherever  we  look,  we  find 
a  remarkable  and  monotonous  uni- 
formity of  failure,  such  as  can  have 
no  o^her  effect  than  to  lower  the 
prestige  and  reputation  of  Great 
Britain,  discredit  her  diplomacy, 
weaken  her  power,  and  bring  down 
to  zero  her  influence  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Let  any  un- 
prejudiced observer  contrast  the 
position  and  influence  of  our  coun- 
try when  Lord  Beaconsfield  left 
office  with  that  which  she  now  oc- 
cupies and  possesses,  and  fairly  ask 
himself  whether  congratulation  or 
commiseration  is  the  more  appro- 
priai  e  feeling.  There  might,  indeed, 
be  found  persons  who  would  be  en- 
tirely comforted  if,  with  diminished 
influence  and  degraded  position,  we 
could  point  to  peace,  plenty,  and 
reduced  taxation  as  counterbalanc- 
ing advantages  conferred  by  Mr 
Gladstone's  Government.  Alas ! 
this  comfort  is  denied  to  us.  Our 
relations  with  European  Powers,  if 
peaceful,  are  certainly  more  strained 
and  less  cordial  than  in  1880; 
whilst  in  Egypt  and  South  Africa 
we  are  engaged  in  operations  which 
even  the  Prime  Minister  must  con- 
fess to  be  very  nearly  akin  to  a 
stato  of  warfare,  and  which  are 
certainly  not  consistent  with  a 
peaceful  condition  of  affairs. 
Plenty,  alas  !  but  mocks  us  with 
its  presence  ;  for  the  causes  which 
have  diminished  the  price  of  the 
labourer's  loaf  have  operated  to 
deprive  him  of  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it,  and  our  agricultural 
population  was  never  in  a  more 
depressed  and  precarious  condition 
— injuriously  affecting,  as  must  of 
necessity  be  the  case,  every  other 
clas^  of  the  community.  As  to 
taxation,  the  promises  of  a  lighten- 
ing of  the  burdens  of  the  people 
are  so  far  from  having  been  fulfilled, 
that  we  have  at  this  moment  an  in- 
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creased  income-tax,  to  supplement 
a  declining  revenue  and  to  enable 
the  men  who  came  into  office  upon 
a  cry  of  peace  to  carry  on  with 
sufficient  vigour  the  wars  into 
which  their  halting  and  feeble 
policy  have  plunged  their  country. 
Whilst,  however,  we  condemn 
the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  for  conduct 
so  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to 
their  Sovereign  and  their  country, 
it  is  right  that  we  should  point 
more  directly  to  those  two  Min- 
isters who,  each  in  his  separate 
department,  are  personally  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  evil  which  we 
have  to  deplore.  For  had  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Office  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  strong  man  instead  of 
in  those  of  Lord  Granville,  and 
had  the  Colonial  Office  been  ad- 
ministered by  a  statesman  less  in- 
firm of  purpose  and  with  more 
backbone  than  Lord  Derby,  it  is 
impossible  that  matters  could  have 
drifted  into  their  present  condition. 
Lord  Granville  is  the  most  cour- 
teous, most  gentle,  most  charming 
of  men ;  and  in  quiet  and  unevent- 
ful times,  when  everything  is 
smooth  and  easy,  and  a  namby- 
pamby  policy  can  do  nobody  any 
harm,  nobody  can  regulate  such  a 
policy  more  pleasantly  than  Lord 
Granville.  But  the  moment  that 
something  more  is  required  than 
courtly  manners,  soft  phrases,  and 
diplomatic  nothings,  the  man  is 
not  strong  enough  for  the  place. 
No  one  can  read  the  recently- 
published  correspondence  between 
the  German  Foreign  Office  and  our 
own,  without  becoming  conscious 
that  Lord  Granville  displayed  a 
conspicuously  painful  inferiority 
throughout,  and  so  managed,  or 
rather  mismanaged,  matters,  that 
his  country  was  made  to  occupy  a 
position  which  would  really  be  ludi- 
crous, if  the  issues  involved  were 
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not  too  serious  for  laughter.  That 
Great  Britain  should  ever  have 
been  so  situated  as  to  have  de- 
clined, in  the  first  instance,  to 
extend  British  protection  to  Ger- 
man residents  upon  the  African 
coast,  because  that  coast  was  not 
British  territory ;  then  to  have 
protested  against  the  annexation 
by  Germany  of  the  regions,  the 
ownership  of  which  she  had  so 
emphatically  repudiated;  and  fin- 
ally, to  have  yielded  submissively 
to  the  imperious  language  of 
Prince  Bismarck, — that  to  such  a 
situation  the  weak  shilly  -  shally 
diplomacy  of  Lord  Granville  should 
have  brought  his  country,  is  in  it- 
self a  condemnation  of  the  Minister 
which  it  needs  no  argument  to  en- 
force. A  Minister  who  has  not 
only  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office  more  than  once,  but  has 
also  been  Colonial  Minister,  should 
surely  have  had  sufficient  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  have  es- 
caped the  snare  so  cleverly  laid 
for  him  by  the  German  diplom- 
atist. It  is  doubtless  true  that 
Lord  Granville's  tenure  of  office  as 
Colonial  Secretary  was  short,  and 
that  he  never  showed  such  an  in- 
terest in  the  Colonies  as  should  be 
felt  by  any  one  who  undertakes 
that  important  office.  But  it  ar- 
gues incapacity  or  indolence  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  if  Lord  Graii- 
ville  was  unacquainted  with  the 
important  bearing  which  German 
colonisation  in  South  Africa  must 
have  upon  the  future  of  our  British 
colonies  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  question  has  been  dealt  with 
by  the  British  Government  may 
well  be  resented  by  every  one  who 
estimates  these  colonies  at  their 
proper  value.  Common  sagacity, 
moreover,  without  special  know- 
ledge, and  ordinary  firmness,  with- 
out superhuman  courage,  should 


have  enabled  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  to  have  taken  a 
tone  to  which  the  Government  of 
Germany  could  not  have  objected, 
and  which  would  have  secured 
without  difficulty  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  a  position  which 
it  may  now  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  obtain  without  grave 
complications.  Unhappily  both 
the  firmness  and  the  sagacity  ap- 
pear to  have  been  wanting  in  Lord 
Granville,  and  the  whole  affair 
must  be  considered  most  damaging 
to  his  reputation  as  a  Statesman 
and  a  Minister. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  South  African  difficulty  did 
not  come  upon  Lord  Granville  by 
any  means  as  a  surprise.  So  long 
ago  as  the  summer  of  1880,  Lord 
Kimberley,  then  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, transmitted  to  the  Foreign 
Office  a  translation  from  an  article 
in  a  Berlin  newspaper,  which  not 
only  discussed  the  proposed  es- 
tablishment of  a  German  colony 
in  South  Africa,  but  claimed 
the  Transvaal  Boers  as  "nearly 
allied  to  Germans  by  speech  and 
habits,"  declared  that  Germany 
should  have  opposed  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal,  suggested  the 
desirability  of  her  acquiring  Dela- 
goa  Bay,  and  was  couched  through- 
out in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Great 
Britain.  Unable  to  grasp  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  to  British 
South  Africa,  Lord  Granville  ap- 
pears to  have  confined  himself  to 
an  inquiry  of  the  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin  as  to  the  "probable 
success "  of  a  German  colony  in 
South  Africa,  and  to  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  reply 
that  "the  German  Government 
feel  more  the  want  of  soldiers  than 
of  colonists,  and  consequently  dis- 
courage emigration."  This,  no 
doubt,  was  perfectly  true  at  the 
moment ;  but  it  does  not  diminish 
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the  importance  of  the  fact  that 
the  attention  of  our  Government 
was  specially  called  to  a  subject 
which  might  at  any  moment  be- 
come— as  it  has  become — one  of 
great  importance  to  our  South 
African  colonies,  and  that  had 
the  Ministers  specially  respon- 
sible been  possessed  of  sufficient 
wisdom  to  have  inquired  into  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  and  the 
feelirgs  of  the  Cape  Government, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  "  Angra 
Pequena  "  difficulty,  which  did  not 
come  into  notice  for  nearly  three 
years  after,  would  never  have 
existed  at  all.  But,  as  usual,  in- 
dolence or  incapacity  allowed  the 
matter  to  sleep,  and,  as  far  as  we 
have  gone,  the  results  of  the  policy 
of  our  Government  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Lord  Derby's 
apologetic  despatch  to  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  of  December  4,  1884,  in 
which  he  remarks  that  it  is  "  TOO 
LATE  for  this  country  to  take  action 
as  far  as  the  Angra  Pequena  terri- 
tory is  concerned  ; "  and  that  it  only 
"remains  to  consider  what  should 
now  be  done  to  protect  British 
colonial  interests  from  any  incon- 
venience which  might  possibly  re- 
sult from  the  presence  of  a  for- 
eign settlement  on  the  frontier  of 
the  colony."  "A  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion"  of  a  diplomatic 
correspondence,  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult bo  say  whether  Mr  Gladstone's 
Foreign  or  Colonial  Minister  shows 
to  most  disadvantage. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  the  reputation  of 
Lord  Granville  exalted,  if  we  turn 
our  attention  to  other  diplomatic 
performances  during  the  past  year. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  when 
the  miserably  timid  and  vacillating 
policy  of  the  present  Government 
had  led  us  into  an  expenditure  upon 
the  Upper  Nile  of  which  no  man 
can  yet  calculate  the  amount,  it 
was  not  long  before  it  became  ap- 


parent that  the  finances  of  Egypt 
were  in  a  state  within  a  measur- 
able distance  of  bankruptcy.  True 
to  its  fundamental  principle  of  en- 
deavouring to  shift  responsibility 
on  to  other  shoulders,  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Government  proposed  a 
Conference,  which  was  to  free 
them  from  all  their  difficulties.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  order 
to  secure  the  support  of  France  to 
their  proposals,  our  Government 
entered  into  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment with  the  French  Government, 
by  which  such  concessions  were 
proposed  to  be  made  by  England 
as  awakened  the  indignation  of  the 
country,  and  threatened  to  place 
Mr  Gladstone  and  his  Cabinet  in 
such  a  disagreeable  position  with 
even  their  own  supporters,  that 
the  Prime  Minister  was  actually 
obliged  to  come  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  announce,  with 
an  ill-concealed  feeling  of  relief, 
that  failure  of  the  Conference 
which  enabled  him  to  get  quit  of 
the  French  agreement.  It  may  be 
said,  and  of  course  truly  said,  that 
the  whole  Cabinet  were  responsible 
for  both  Conference  and  agreement; 
but  had  we  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  had  a  Palmerston  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  indeed  any 
statesman  of  vigour,  capacity, 
and  determination,  such  an  agree- 
ment would  never  have  been 
submitted  to  a  British  Cabinet. 
The  cavalier  dismissal  of  the  Con- 
ference by  Lord  Granville  —  the 
mission  of  Lord  Northbrook,  and 
its  somewhat  ignominious  failure 
—  and  the  generally  weak  and 
equivocal  policy  of  the  Gladstone 
Government  with  regard  to  Egypt, 
— have  naturally  encouraged  other 
European  Powers  to  advance  their 
own  pretensions,  and  to  slight 
those  of  Great  Britain,  so  that, 
according  to  present  appearances, 
the  opportunities  for  wise  and 
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vigorous  action  in  Egypt  having 
been  thrown  away  again  and 
again  by  the  feeble  statesmen  who 
rule  us,  we  have  nothing  before  us 
but  increased  expenditure  and  fur- 
ther complications,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  if  we  had  pos- 
sessed a  Government  blessed  with 
the  power  of  knowing  its  own 
mind,  and  capable  of  acting  with 
that  promptitude  and  vigour  which, 
in  the  action  of  nations  as  well  as 
that  of  men,  are  essential  condi- 
tions of  success.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  Lord  Wolseley's 
achievements  may  cause  the  Brit- 
ish public  to  forget  the  blunders 
of  the  past,  and  condone  the  errors 
of  the  Government.  Those  blun- 
ders and  errors,  however,  will  have 
cost  the  British  taxpayer  an  enor- 
mous sum  before  the  final  account 
is  made  up,  and,  far  worse  than 
this,  they  will  have  cost  that  which 
is  of  greater  value  than  gold, 
namely,  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
men  who  have  fallen  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  the  British 
Government  lacked  the  courage  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  it  had  voluntarily 
taken  upon  itself,  and  which  would 
have  been  honourably  and  ade- 
quately discharged  if  our  Govern- 
ment had  been  in  the  hands  of 
men  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  England. 

The  misdoings  of  our  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Offices  have  been  so 
interwoven  during  the  past  year, 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  sepa- 
rate one*  from  the  other ;  but  if 
special  blame  is  to  be  attributed  to 
Lord  Granville,  even  a  larger  por- 
tion must  be  cast  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  colleague.  The  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  have  furnished  the 
theme  for  so  much  writing  and  so 
many  Parliamentary  debates,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  treading  on 


old  ground  in  recurring  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  may  well  be  remembered 
that,  previous  to  and  during  the 
existence  of  Mr  Gladstone's  first 
Government,  accusations  were  fre- 
quently made  against  the  Liberal 
party  upon  the  score  of  their  cold- 
ness towards  the  colonies  and  dis- 
regard of  colonial  feeling.  These  ac- 
cusations were  certainly  not  with- 
out foundation  as  regarded  certain 
members  of  the  party  attacked,  who 
had  spoken  of  "  letting  the  colonies 
go  free,"  and  both  in  speeches  and 
pamphlets  had  pointed,  with  seem- 
ing satisfaction,  or  at  best  with  in- 
difference, to  the  possible  alienation 
from  Great  Britain  of  certain  of  her 
larger  colonies.  But  upon  the  part 
of  the  Government  itself  these  ac- 
cusations were  again  and  again  re- 
futed and  repelled,  and  a  practical 
answer  was  given  to  the  assertion 
that  the  Liberals  were  unwilling  to 
extend  our  colonies  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  considerable  territories  to 
our  colonial  empire.  Between  1868 
and  1874,  under  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retaryship of  Lord  Kimberley, 
we  acquired  the  Dutch  forts  at 
Elinina,  in  the  regions  of  West 
Africa,  but  for  which  the  difficulties 
of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  the 
Ashantee  war  would  have  been 
infinitely  greater  than  those  which 
he  actually  had  to  encounter.  The 
Ashantees  had  always  been  the 
allies  of  the  Dutch,  and  had  El- 
mina  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  the  additional  cost  and 
trouble  to  the  British  expedition 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  Under 
the  same  Colonial  Secretary,  the 
gold  fields  of  South  Africa  were 
annexed  ;  and  although  the  actual 
accomplishment  of  the  annexation 
of  the  Fiji  Islands  was  left  to 
the  Conservative  administration  of 
1874,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  these 
islands,  by  direction  of  Lord  Kim- 
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berley,  had,  as  was  probably  his 
intention,  paved  the  way  for  that 
annexation,  which  could  not  have 
been  avoided  had  Mr  Gladstone's 
Government  remained  in  office. 
Enough  was  done,  at  any  rate, 
during  the  existence  of  that  Gov- 
ernment, to  remove  from  the  Lib- 
eral party,  as  a  party,  the  stigma 
of  being  indifferent  to  the  pros- 
perity of  our  Colonial  Empire,  or 
averse  to  its  extension. 

Indeed,  since  that  period  the 
school  of  anti-colonial  politicians 
would  seem  to  have  so  far  died 
our,,  or  at  least  to  have  shrunk 
from  the  advocacy  of  opinions 
evidently  out  of  harmony  with 
tho  spirit  of  the  nation,  that  on 
a  very  recent  occasion,  when  a 
dinner  was  given  at  the  "  Empire 
Club"  to  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald — 
the  most  eminent  of  living  colon- 
ist s — Lord  Derby  himself  is  re- 
ported to  have  commented  upon 
the  fact  that  the  above-named 
school  had  practically  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that  men  of  all  parties 
appeared  now  to  be  agreed  upon  the 
value  of  her  colonies  to  Great 
Britain,  and  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  expression  of  the  patriotic 
desire  that  the  relations  between 
colonies  and  mother  country  might 
be  drawn  closely  and  still  more 
closely  together.  In  view  of  this 
remark,  which  drew  cheers  from 
an  appreciative  audience,  what  has 
Lord  Derby  himself  done  to  pro- 
mote the  object  which  "  men  of  all 
parties  "  have  in  view  ?  It  may 
bo  conceded  that  Lord  Derby  is  a 
cold-blooded  man;  that  from  him 
no  enthusiasm  upon  any  subject  is 
to  be  expected ;  and  that  it  would 
bo  contrary  to  his  nature  and 
character  to  take  any  bold  and 
vigorous  steps  in  the  direction  of 
an  active  colonial  policy.  Nay, 
more,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 


advantage  which  Lord  Derby  has 
enjoyed  of  viewing  every  important 
question  of  the  day  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  of 
both  political  parties,  has  not  dim- 
inished but  increased  that  consti- 
tutional difficulty  in  making  up  his 
mind,  which  has  been  so  fatal  a 
blemish  to  his  career  as  a  states- 
man. The  want  of  decision  is  one 
of  the  greatest  wants  with  which 
a  politician  can  be  afflicted,  and  it 
is  a  want  painfully  conspicuous  in 
the  present  Colonial  Secretary. 
But  there  are  some  questions  upon 
which  this  failing  becomes  a  posi- 
tive crime  against  the  country, 
and  of  little  less  than  this  has 
Lord  Derby  been  guilty  in  his 
colonial  administration.  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  mouth  out  high-sound- 
ing commonplaces  at  colonial  ban- 
quets, or  to  make  ostentatious  de- 
clarations of  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  our  colonies,  if  the  utterer  of 
such  spurious  patriotism  neglects 
those  interests  again  and  again, 
slights  the  wishes  and  wounds  the 
susceptibilities  of  colonists  upon 
every  occasion,  and  absolutely  em- 
barrasses and  prevents  that  de- 
velopment of  colonial  resources, 
and  extension  of  colonial  power, 
which  but  for  him  would  infallibly 
have  taken  place  1 

Again  we  say  that,  although 
Mr  Gladstone's  Cabinet  as  a  whole 
must  be  responsible  for  what  has 
been  done,  a  Colonial  Minister  who 
knew  his  duty  and  had  the  courage 
to  do  it,  would  have  been  able  to 
prevent  the  mischief.  But  what 
has  Lord  Derby  done  1  Has  he 
ever  raised  his  voice  in  defence  of 
colonial  interests  ?  Has  he  ever 
shown  to  our  colonies  that  in  the 
office  in  Downing  Street  their  views 
would  find  support,  their  legitimate 
aspirations  encouragement,  and 
their  desire  to  draw  closer  to  the 
mother  country  would  be  appre- 
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elated  and  valued  1  Can  we  read 
Lord  Derby's  despatches  with  any 
feeling  of  pride, — with  satisfaction 
that  they  are  the  despatches  of  a 
British  Minister,  and  with  approval 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  important  matters  under 
discussion?  No  one  who  shares 
the  sentiments  professed  by  Lord 
Derby  himself  at  the  Macdonald 
Banquet  can  for  a  moment  accord 
such  approval.  The  'Times'  of 
2d  January  accurately  describes 
the  general  feeling,  when  it  re- 
marks in  its  first  leading  article  : 
"The  policy  of  Lord  Derby  is 
regarded  both  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies  as  feeble,  vacillating,  in- 
consistent, and  unintelligible :  his 
method  of  diplomacy  is  certainly 
not  a  happy  one,  nor  have  its 
results  been  satisfactory."  Those 
who  have  studied  colonial  history, 
and  have  watched  the  progress  and 
development  of  our  larger  colonies, 
know  full  well  that  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  the 
day  is  that  which  concerns  the 
manner  in  which  can  be  accom- 
plished that  closer  alliance  between 
mother  country  and  colonies  which 
is  so  much  to  be  desired.  There 
is  no  fear  to-day  that  Great  Bri- 
tain will  lose  Australasia  by  any 
of  the  mistakes  which  lost  her 
those  American  colonies  which 
were  once  as  loyal  to  the  British 
connection  as  is  Australasia  at  this 
moment.  Nevertheless,  there  may 
be  mistakes  and  blunders  as  great, 
though  of  a  different  nature.  If 
the  bond  of  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  is  to  con- 
tinue and  to  be  strengthened,  it  is 
evident  that  the  former  must  do 
all  she  can  to  show  the  latter  that 
they  lose  nothing  by  the  connec- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  may 
look  to  it  as  something  at  least  as 
advantageous  to  themselves  as  to 
the  mother-country.  Nothing  can 


prevent  the  colonies  of  Australasia 
from  developing  into  communities 
of  vast  size  and  importance,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than 
for  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain 
to  do  anything  which  might  appear 
to  indicate  a  desire  to  retard  that 
development,  or  even  a  careless- 
ness upon  the  subject.  It  is  not 
merely  development  of  an  ordinary 
kind  which  has  lately  been  the 
desire  of  Australasia  —  such  as 
might  be  sought  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  a  surplus 
population,  or  acquiring  territory 
for  the  mere  love  of  acquisition,  or 
with  an  eye  to  possible  needs  in  the 
future.  That  for  which  Austral- 
asia has  been  anxious  has  been  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  French 
penal  settlements,  which  would 
place  the  scum  of  European  popu- 
lation within  dangerous  proximity 
to  her  shores,  and  the  acquisition 
by  Germany  of  territory  the  pos- 
session of  which  by  any  foreign 
Power  might  hereafter  become  a 
source  of  annoyance,  if  not  of 
positive  danger,  to  herself.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  first 
evil  will  be  avoided ;  and  no  doubt 
there  has  been  some  difficulty 
and  some  delicacy  in  approaching 
France  upon  a  subject  which  re- 
lates to  her  government  of  her 
own  colonies.  We  do  not  wish 
to  unfairly  prejudge  the  action 
of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  this 
respect;  but  we  fail  to  discover 
in  any  speech  or  despatch  of  Lord 
Derby  such  an  appreciation  of 
the  position  of  our  Australian 
colonies,  or  such  a  determination 
to  support  their  interests,  as  would 
have  become  the  Colonial  Minister 
of  Great  Britain.  Delay — upon 
the  plea  of  coming  federation — 
vacillation  —  uncertainty  —  per- 
vade the  proceedings  of  our  Col- 
onial Office ;  and  if  the  ultimate 
result  should  be  at  all  in  accord- 
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anee  with  the  legitimate  desire 
of  Australasia,  it  will  certainly 
not  be  due  to  any  display  of  en- 
ergy or  vigour  upon  the  part  of 
Lord  Derby.  But  the  very  fact 
that  it  has  been  difficult  to  deal 
with  France  in  her  management 
of  New  Caledonia,  should  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  obvious  im- 
policy of  allowing  another  foreign 
Power  to  become  possessed  of  ter- 
ritory adjacent  to  Australasia,  with 
respect  to  which  difficulties  of  a 
similar  nature  might  hereafter  arise. 
Our  Australian  colonies,  alive  to 
the  danger,  anxiously  desired  the 
annexation  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  Again  de- 
la}",  again  hesitation,  again  that 
lamentable  want  of  sagacity  to  see, 
and  courage  to  seize,  the  opportun- 
ity. Alarmed  at  the  result  of  their 
blunders  in  Africa,  the  British 
Government,  as  usual  "too  late," 
have  proclaimed  a  British  protec- 
torate over  a  part  of  the  southern 
coast  of  New  Guinea;  but  unless 
our  information  is  incorrect,  Ger- 
many has  taken  possession  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  and  of 
other  adjacent  isles,  and  that  which 
might  and  would  have  been  ac- 
quired by  and  for  the  British 
colonies  of  Australasia,  if  they  had 
eiiher  been  independent  commun- 
ities or  had  received  that  support 
which  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  mother  country,  must 
now  be  either  lost  to  them  alto- 
gether or  become  the  subject  of 
negotiations  and  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, which  a  little  foresight, 
a  little  sagacity,  and  a  little  cour- 
age, might  easily  have  prevented. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
object  to  the  colonisation  of  un- 
occupied territories  by  other  na- 
tions, or  that  we  are  jealous  of 
Gorman  colonists.  On  the  con- 


trary, we  concur  entirely  with  the 
welcome  which  Mr  Forster  declares 
himself  ready  to  give  to  German 
colonisers ;  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  other  people  who  are 
likely  to  do  more  good  to  the 
world  than  colonists  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race.  But  we  also  agree 
heartily  with  Mr  Forster  in  the 
opinion,  that  in  cases  where  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  found- 
ing of  a  foreign  settlement  would 
check  the  progress  or  endanger  the 
interests  of  a  British  colony,  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  Government  to 
anticipate  such  settlement  by  co- 
operating with  the  Ministers  of  the 
colony  affected,  and  being  ready, 
if  necessary,  to  hoist  the  British 
flag  and  assert  the  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain.  Instead  of  this, 
her  Majesty's  present  advisers, 
though  long  since  made  cognisant 
of  the  natural  and  patriotic  wish 
of  our  colonies  to  secure  to  Great 
Britain  the  territories  which  ap- 
peared so  important  to  the  future 
interests  of  Australasia,  have  actual- 
ly interposed  obstacles  and  created 
delay,  as  if  purposely  to  court 
the  interference  of  some  foreign 
Power. 

Writing  upon  the  desire  of  New 
Zealand  to  annex  for  the  same 
reason  the  Samoa  Islands,  the 
'Daily  News,'  one  of  the  stanch- 
est  supporters  of  the  Government, 
casually  observes  that  "the  Home 
Government  would  never  have 
taken  over  any  portion  of  New 
Guinea,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
somewhat  precipitate  action  of  the 
Queensland  authorities."  This  is 
a  candid  admission,  and  shows  how 
much  need  the  Gladstone  Cabinet 
has  of  pressure  where  decision  and 
vigour  are  required.  But  instead 
of  waiting  until  the  natural  im- 
patience of  colonists  forces  them 
to  "precipitate  action,"  surely  the 
Home  Government  should  have 
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suggested  and  supported  that  ac- 
tion long  ago,  in  a  matter  where 
colonial  and  imperial  interests  were 
strictly  identical,  and  where  the 
loyalty  of  the  colonists  to  the  Brit- 
ish crown  and  their  fidelity  to  the 
British  connection  might  properly 
have  been  stimulated  by  warm  and 
hearty  encouragement  given  from 
Downing  Street  to  their  legitimate 
aspirations.  As  the  chronicle  of 
failures  to  which  we  have  alluded 
is  brought  in  review  before  us,  we 
ask  ourselves  in  amazement — How 
long  will  public  opinion  submit  to 
these  things?  The  British  public 
is  indeed  not  easily  roused,  and 
assuredly  of  late  years  its  apathy 
has  been  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  age.  Whether 
it  is  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
events  move  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  regular  and  speedy  succes- 
sion in  which  the  occurrences  of 
every  day  are  presented  to  the 
public  eye,  prevent  their  retention 
by  the  public  mind,  is  a  problem 
of  which  we  must  leave  the  solu- 
tion to  philosophers.  Certain  it 
is,  at  any  rate,  that  events  of  the 
greatest  importance  appear  to  be 
forgotten  with  incredible  celerity  ; 
and  the  memory  of  a  disaster  which 
would  have  roused  the  last  genera- 
tion of  Englishmen  to  the  utmost 
indignation  against  those  who  were 
responsible  for  its  occurrence,  en- 
dures but  for  a  day,  and  apparently 
awakens  no  such  righteous  emotion. 
So  it  has  happened  that  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Gladstone  Gov- 
ernment we  have  seen  our  soldiers 
die  unavenged  and  our  flag  dragged 
through  the  dirt  in  South  Africa, 
and  yet  the  nation  has  been  silent. 
In  the  same  regions  of  the  world 
we  have  seen  the  pusillanimous 
abandonment  not  only  of  terri- 
tory, but  of  faithful  allies  who  had 
trusted  to  our  strength  and  to  our 
honour,  and  the  nation  has  made 


no  sign.  In  Egypt,  again,  we  have 
seen  the  champions  of  peace  bom- 
bard Alexandria;  the  champions 
of  Boer  patriotism  slaughter  Arab 
"patriots,"  with  at  least  as  good 
title  to  the  name  as  the  Transvaal 
Boers ;  the  champions  of  finan- 
cial -morality  attempt  a  ques- 
tionable juggle  with  Egyptian  fin- 
ance; and  the  champions  of_  self- 
government  prevent  Egypt  from 
governing  herself,  and  yet  shirk 
the  responsibilities  which  by  such 
action  they  had  undertaken.  We 
have  seen  the  blood  of  Englishmen 
as  well  as  Arabs  shed  like  water, 
— and  shed  because  Mr  Gladstone's 
Government  had  not  the  courage 
to  accept  the  consequences  of  their 
own  acts,  and  direct  the  policy  and 
actions  of  the  country  over  which 
they  had  assumed  the  real  and 
absolute  control, — and  yet  the  na- 
tion has  but  murmured.  But  the 
time  is  now  at  hand  when  such 
murmurings  will  become  louder  and 
more  general,  and  when  the  Brit- 
ish people  will  surely  no  longer  en- 
dure the  insults  and  rebuffs  which 
the  imbecility  and  indecision  of  the 
Gladstone  Cabinet  have  brought 
upon  them.  It  is  indeed  a  mar- 
vellous instance  of  the  talent  of 
the  Government,  that  they  should 
have  been  able  to  set  France  and 
Germany  against  us  at  the  same 
time,  and  should  have  exposed 
Great  Britain  to  be  simultane- 
ously snubbed  by  both.  Never, 
indeed,  has  our  influence  among 
European  nations  been  at  so  low 
an  ebb ;  never  during  the  present 
century  has  our  country  been  so 
isolated  and  so  estranged  from 
those  Continental  allies  which  a 
wise  and  statesmanlike  policy 
would  have  secured.  An  honest, 
bold,  straightforward  policy  is  al- 
ways the  safest,  and  it  is  the  want 
of  such  which  has  lost  us  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  Continental 
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nations.  This,  no  doubt,  is  incom- 
prehensible to  the  Radicals  who 
rule  the  Gladstone  Cabinet,  and 
therefore,  unable  to  deny  that  our 
position  with  the  Great  Powers  is 
more  unsatisfactory  than  has  been 
the  case  for  many  years,  they 
have  invented  the  ludicrous  ex- 
cuse that  Prince  Bismarck  has 
a  personal  hostility  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone. It  is  very  possible  that 
the  German  Minister  may  enter- 
tain a  less  favourable  opinion  of 
the  British  Prime  Minister  than  the 
tribe  of  sycophants  who  are  never 
tired  of  singing  his  praises.  We 
can  easily  believe  this  to  be  the 
case,  because  the  two  men  have 
been  cast  in  very  different  moulds, 
and  Mr  Gladstone's  faults  and 
weaknesses  are  precisely  those 
wJiich  Prince  Bismarck  would 
despise.  But  to  suppose  that  a 
man  of  the  immense  ability  of  the 
German  Chancellor,  charged  with 
the  heavy  responsibilities  of  gov- 
erning the  country  for  which  he 
1ms  done  so  much,  and  actuated 
by  the  patriotic  desire  to  serve  her 
interests  as  the  first  and  great  ob- 
ject of  his  life,  would  allow  himself 
to  be  influenced  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  personal  dislike  to  the 
M  mister  of  another  country,  or 
would  condescend,  as  the  Radical 
scribes  assert,  to  be  connected  with 
a  Tory  intrigue  to  drive  Mr  Glad- 
stone from  office,  is  a  supposition 
so  unlikely  and  so  absurd,  as  to 
prove  at  once  how  miserable  are 
the  shifts  to  which  the  apologists 
of  the  Government  are  now  driven. 
The  truth  is,  that  during  the  past 
year  the  Gladstone  Administration 
have  failed  all  round.  They  have 
carried  their  Reform  Bill,  indeed, 
but  not  until  it  had  been  made 
manifest  to  the  country  that  it 
was  a  Bill  which  had  the  assent  of 
both  political  parties,  and  could 
not  fairly  be  claimed  by  either  as 
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a  party  triumph.  Moreover,  even 
in  this  success  they  so  mismanaged 
matters  that,  after  lending  them- 
selves to  a  wicked  but  ineffective 
agitation  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  they  had  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  for  which  that 
House  had  stipulated,  and  produce 
the  whole  of  their  scheme  before 
any  part  of  it  became  law.  -  And 
for  the  rest  of  their  doings,  where 
are  they  to  be  found  written  ?  No 
legislative  exploits,  but  a  goodly 
record  of  legislative  failures,  at 
home.  No  financial  triumphs,  but 
a  failure  of  financial  schemes  and 
an  increased  income  -  tax.  No 
Irish  content,  but  a  new  agi- 
tation already  threatened,  the 
anti  -  English  party  strengthened 
and  united,  and  the  seeds  of  Irish 
discontent  spreading  to  Scotland,, 
as  the  first-fruits  of  unprincipled 
land  legislation.  The  agricultural 
interest  in  a  condition  which  fills 
every  thoughtful  politician  with 
alarm;  the  shipping  and  railway 
interest  agitated  by  foolish  attempts 
at  inquisitorial  and  vexatious  legis- 
lation; trade  dull,  commerce  lan- 
guishing, and  a  general  want  of 
confidence  in  merchants  and  capi- 
talists. These  are  some  of  the 
results  of  our  five  years'  enjoyment 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  rule  over  us; 
and  as  if  we  had  not  enough  to 
regret  at  home,  the  foreign  and 
colonial  policy  for  which  his  Govern- 
ment are  responsible,  stand  con- 
demned as  an  exhibition  of  incom- 
petent folly  such  as  British  history 
has  rarely  chronicled  of  British 
statesmen.  Their  recent  action  in 
proclaiming  a  British  protector- 
ate in  New  Guinea,  and  again  in 
hoisting  the  British  flag  on  the 
coast  of  Zululand,  only  proves 
that,  when  it  may  in  all  proba- 
bility be  too  late,  they  have 
known  what  were  the  steps 
which  a  British  Government  should 
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have  taken  long  ago,  and  which 
British  opinion  would  have  ap- 
proved. We  should  have  stood 
better  with  Germany — better  with 
France — better  with  every  Euro- 
pean Power,  if  we  had  known  our 
own  mind,  set  our  foot  down,  and 
acted  as  the  honour  and  interests 
of  Great  Britain  required.  Alas  ! 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  men  to 
whom  such  considerations  come 
second  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 


a  Parliamentary  majority  together 
at  any  and  every  hazard ;  and  until 
the  electoral  body  throughout  the 
country  awake  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  weakness,  vacillation,  and  in- 
capacity which  at  present  shield 
themselves  behind  the  name  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  Great  Britain  must  be 
content  to  accept  humiliation  and 
shame  from  nations  who  are  blessed 
with  wiser,  braver,  and  more  patri- 
otic statesmen. 
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OUR  EGYPTIAN   ATROCITIES. 


FROM    CAPEL    COURT    TO    KHARTOUM. 


"  FORTY  centuries  look  down 
on  you."  So  spoke  the  First  Na- 
poleon to  his  army  of  the  Nile. 
"Forty  centuries  look  down  on 
you,'J  may  in  a  more  solemn, 
if  less  dramatic  sense,  be  said 
to-day  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  Egypt.  From  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs,  the  valley  of  the 
Nik  has  been  the  theatre  of  great 
historical  events.  Wave  after 
wave  of  conquest  has  rolled  over  it, 
and  left  it  much  the  same.  Dyn- 
asty after  dynasty  has  oppressed 
it,  lend  the  fellaheen  have  bowed 
their  necks  meekly  to  all.  Ever  a 
fascinating  bait  for  the  military 
adventurer,  it  has  felt  the  heel 
of  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  and 
Roman.  But  in  the  long  series 
of  its  conquests,  there  is  nothing 
to  parallel  the  unhappy  condition 
which  it  presents  at  this  moment. 
It  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  so 
demoralised  socially,  and  it  was 
never  so  completely  left  without  the 
poorest  pretence  of  a  Government. 
Had  it  been  overrun  by  thirteenth- 
century  Norsemen,  it  would  have 
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received  some  return  for  the  suf- 
ferings inflicted  on  it,  but  the 
foreign  occupation  it  now  endures 
has  hardly  one  alleviating  feature. 
It  has  cut  off  the  past,  without 
opening  up  the  slightest  glimpse  of 
a  future.  It  has  exacted  from  a 
long-suffering  people  great  sacri- 
fices, and,  so  far,  it  offers  them  not 
a  ray  of  hope  of  compensation. 
The  situation  has  grown  up  like 
a  nightmare,  without  any  visible 
origin  or  intelligible  cause.  Why 
there  should  be  a  British  garrison 
at  Cairo ;  why  British  troops  should 
be  fighting  for  their  lives  in  the 
Soudan ;  why  the  fellaheen  should 
curse  in  their  hearts  these  brave 
fellows  who  are  dying  for  them — 
Heaven  only  knows.  The  British 
Ministers  who  preside  over  the  holo- 
caust, and  who  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  responsible  for  it,  have 
even  yet  no  definite  idea  on  the 
subject.  They  have  floundered  out 
of  one  desperate  expedient  into  an- 
other, until  Egypt  seems  to  have 
no  room  left  for  a  fresh  catas- 
trophe. Insolvency,  revolution, 
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conquest,  and  anarchy  she  has 
undergone  in  turn,  and  now  she 
stands  on  the  brink  of  an  Arab 
invasion,  bringing  untold  atroci- 
ties in  its  train.  Poor  Egypt  ! 
The  ten  plagues  were  only  the  be- 
ginning of  her  troubles. 

The  Nile  has  been  the  grave  of 
many  a  brilliant  reputation  :  is  it 
to  swallow  up  Mr  Gladstone's  as  it 
swallowed  up  Mark  Antony's,  and 
as  it  turned  the  tide  of  victory 
against  Napoleon?  A  triple  ca- 
lamity like  the  fall  of  Khartoum, 
the  murder  of  Gordon,  and  the 
isolation  of  the  force  that  was 
to  rescue  him,  is  no  ordinary  re- 
verse of  arms.  Humiliating  as 
were  Mai  wand  and  Majuba  Hill, 
this  is  an  event  of  infinitely 
greater  significance  to  its  victims. 
It  is  a  disaster  suffered  with  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  us,  and 
which  we  cannot  escape  from  by 
an  ignominious  convention,  as  we 
did  from  Majuba  Hill.  Cowardice 
itself  could  not  lose  hold  of  the 
Soudan  until  Gordon  has  been 
avenged  and  Khartoum  recovered. 
The  Upper  Nile  has  to  be  re- 
gained if  we  are  to  remain  in 
Egypt ;  and  at  the  very  time  this 
catastrophe  occurred,  we  were 
binding  ourselves  to  remain,  by 
solemn  agreement  with  the  Euro- 
pean Powers.  The  very  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  find  a  means 
of  escape  from  an  intolerable  posi- 
tion, have  fixed  them  more  firmly 
in  the  meshes  which  they  have  all 
these  years  been  weaving  round 
themselves.  For  the  fellaheen  they 
have  filled  up  the  cup  of  affliction  ; 
but  it  has  been  fated  that  before 
they  leave  Egypt  they  shall  fill  to 
overflowing  another  cup.  It  will 
be  one  even  more  bitter  than  the 
first,  and  they  will  hold  it  to  the 
lips  of  the  British  tax  -  payer. 
When  the  heart  of  the  nation 
has  been  wrung  with  shame,  and 
bowed  down  with  sorrow,  there 
will  be  the  blood-money  to  pro- 


vide. Moreover,  while  millions, 
and  it  may  be  tens  of  millions 
sterling,  are  being  extracted  from 
impoverished  incomes,  we  shall 
still  ask  in  vain  why  we  are  in 
Egypt,  what  we  have  been  fight- 
ing for,  and  what  the  Ministerial 
policy  was  which  has  stained  the 
Nile  with  wasted  blood  from  Alex- 
andria to  Khartoum  1 

Great  Britain  has  frequently 
been  engaged  in  wars  which  the 
people  followed  with  patriotic  in- 
terest, and  willingly  made  sacrifices 
for.  But  there  was  not  till  Khar- 
toum fell  a  scintilla  of  such  a 
feeling  in  this  case.  In  the  past 
we  have  fought  for  ideas  which  we 
deemed  noble,  or  for  objects  which 
we  thought  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  empire ;  but  they  were 
always  clearly  understood.  What- 
ever errors  diplomacy  may  have 
committed,  the  aim  set  before  the 
nation  was  distinct  and  popular. 
Cromwell  always  knew  what  he 
unsheathed  the  sword  for.  Neither 
Chatham  nor  Pitt  nor  Palinerston 
struck  blows  at  random,  like  a 
giant  hitting  in  the  dark.  They 
required  no  help  from  the  arts  of 
sophistry  and  hair-splitting  to  jus- 
tify themselves  to  their  country- 
men. They  did  not  drift  into  war, 
and  then  discover  that  it  was  a 
heritage  of  woe  from  a  maligned 
predecessor.  To  their  honest  minds 
it  would  have  seemed  culpably  reck- 
less, not  to  say  criminal,  to  involve 
their  country  in  bloodshed  which 
was  neither  war  nor  peace,  attack 
nor  defence.  Their  first  duty  in  a 
foreign  complication  was  to  have 
a  policy,  and  to  set  foot  nowhere 
without  having  thought  out,  with 
all  the  gravity  and  care  befitting 
responsible  statesmen,  what  they 
were  to  do.  Such  has  never  been 
Mr  Gladstone's  practice.  Wher- 
ever the  vital  issue  of  peace  or 
war  has  come  before  him,  he  has, 
to  use  Mr  Goschen's  apt  phrase, 
"fumbled  his  cards."  It  is  not 
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in  1  is  nature  to  face  it  with  the 
courage  of  a  statesman.  He  ban- 
dies words  over  it  like  a  gram- 
marian, and  draws  fine  distinctions 
like  a  casuist.  At  last,  when  he 
seems  to  have  involved  himself  in- 
extricably in  a  cobweb  of  subtle 
reasoning,  he  breaks  loose  to  strike 
some  rash  and  unexpected  blow. 
His  campaigns  are  generally  as 
abruptly  cut  short  as  they  are 
rashly  begun.  To  satisfy  his  con- 
science they  must  be  perfectly 
fruitless,  which  he  considers  the 
acms  of  unselfishness.  Hence 
Mr  Gladstone  has  been  to  this 
country  the  costliest  as  well  as 
the  most  disastrous  of  War  Min- 
isters. His  victories  have  been  as 
barren  as  his  defeats  have  been 
humiliating  and  "bloodguilty." 

During  the  past  four  years  in 
Egypt,  the  inherent  vice  of  his 
foreign  policy  has  been  glaringly 
attested  beyond  the  expectation  of 
his  severest  critics.  He  has  lived 
all  the  time  in  a  close  atmosphere 
of  egotistical  illusions.  In  every- 
thing he  has  done,  whether  fight- 
ing Arabi  Pasha  and  the  Mahdi, 
or  dictating  to  the  Khedive  at 
Cairo,  or  inviting  dictation  from 
the  European  Powers,  he  has  worn 
a  im  jsk.  At  every  turn  he  has  made 
use  of  tools  he  would  not  acknow- 
ledge, and  of  puppets  whose  respon- 
sibility  was  a  transparent  sham. 
Even  the  heroic  life  which  was 
nearest  and  dearest  to  British  hearts 
was  not  too  sacred  to  serve  him  for 
a  pavvn  on  his  political  chess-board. 
Outside  of  dissenting  chapels,  not  a 
sing  e  soul  has  ever  been  greatly 
deceived  by  his  devices  for  disguis- 
ing from  himself  and  others  the 
plain  duty  which  lay  before  him. 
His  Penelope's  web  of  makeshifts 
and  plausible  expedients  fell 
asunder  as  it  was  woven ;  but  he 
might  have  gone  on  indefinitely 
weaving  it,  had  not  his  Nemesis 
been  roused  at  last  to  strike  him 
that  crushing  blow  at  Khartoum. 


Before  it,  illusions,  makeshifts,  and 
fine  phrases  are  swept  away  as  by 
a  whirlwind.  A  Gladstone  policy 
in  Egypt  no  longer  exists.  It  has 
failed  and  discredited  itself  on  all 
hands.  Barely  able  to  maintain 
order  at  Cairo,  it  has  sustained  in 
the  same  week  a  bitter  check  both 
in  diplomacy  and  in  the  field. 
Thanks  to  it,  Khartoum  has  been 
lost,  Gordon  sacrificed,  Lord  Wolse- 
ley's  army  imperilled ;  and  our  last 
hope  of  securing  some  slight  relief 
for  the  cruelly  taxed  fellaheen  has 
had  to  be  given  up.  Our  attempts 
to  pose  before  Europe  as  the  friend 
of  the  oppressed  Egyptian  peasan- 
try have  all  ended  in  an  arrange- 
ment with  France,  which  secures  to 
the  bondholder  his  pound  of  flesh, 
and  fixes  the  yoke  more  firmly  than 
ever  on  the  neck  of  Egypt.  So 
far  from  having  done  any  good  to 
the  fellaheen,  or  gained  any  advan- 
tage for  them  from  the  national 
creditors,  their  position  has  been 
made  in  many  respects  worse  than 
before. 

It  is  a  melancholy  but  indisput- 
able fact,  that  the  original  source 
of  the  misery  in  which  Egypt  is 
plunged  is  the  old  mean  story 
of  spendthrift  and  money-lender. 
Reckless  borrowing,  with  its  in- 
evitable sequel,  a  bankrupt  ex- 
chequer, was  the  opening  chapter 
of  this  infamous  episode,  which 
has  brought  ruin  on  Egypt  and 
shame  on  Great  Britain.  The 
ghastly  horror  of  the  climax  is 
rendered  more  ghastly  by  compari- 
son with  the  sordid  pettiness  of  its 
origin.  But  for  the  bondholders 
we  should  never  have  interfered  in 
Egypt;  and  it  is  a  grim  though 
not  unprecedented  satire  on  our 
maxims  of  State,  that  they  have 
been  more  or  less  violated  all 
along.  Since  the  days  of  Cobden, 
it  has  been  a  doctrine  of  the 
Foreign  Office  that  its  authority 
cannot  be  used  for  collecting  the 
debts  of  private  individuals  in 
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foreign    countries.       If    her    Ma- 
jesty's subjects  lend  their  money 
to  foreign  Governments,  they  are 
told  that  they  do  it  at  their  own 
risk.     Till  recently  this  rule  was 
strictly  enforced,  and  by  no  Ad- 
ministration more  so  than  by  Mr 
Gladstone's.     But  after  the  foreign 
loan  scandals  of  1873,  a  new  dis- 
position  began   to   be   shown  not 
to  interpret  the  rule  too  strictly. 
In  various  cases  of  default,  Egypt 
among  the  number,  her  Majesty's 
diplomatic    agents    in     defaulting 
countries  were  permitted  to  render 
any  services  they  could,    "  unoffi- 
cially," to  distressed  bondholders. 
Prince  Bismarck  has   gone   much 
farther  than  that;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  how,  on  a  critical  occa- 
sion, he  threw  the  whole  weight  of 
his   authority  into   the  bondhold- 
ers' scale.     It  may  be  a  long  while 
before    our    own    Foreign    Office 
admits  the  precedent,  but  in  spite 
of  itself  it  is  influenced  by  Prince 
Bismarck's     practice.       In     1875, 
Egypt,  or  rather  the  ex-Khedive,  Is- 
mail Pasha,  had  borrowed  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  nearly  70  millions 
sterling.      The  various    loans  had 
been  issued  at  a  discount  in  some 
cases  of  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  and 
the  fat  commissions  given  to  bank- 
ers, brokers,   and  others,  made  a 
further  heavy  deduction.     It  was 
ascertained   by   Mr   Gave    in    his 
investigation  that  not  much  more 
than  45  millions  sterling  in  hard 
cash  actually  reached  Egypt.    The 
later  loans  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,   swallowed  up  in  interest 
on  the  earlier  ones.     As  they  pro- 
ceeded, they  grew  in  amount,  and 
proportionately  more  of  them  was 
retained  in  this  country  to  meet 
prior  charges.     Of  the  1870  loan 
for  7  millions,  only  5  millions  really 
went  to  Egypt;  and  of  the  final 
32  million  loan  in  1873,  little  more 
than  20  millions  left  this  country. 
The  money  that  did  go  to  Egypt 
was   not  made  a  very  exemplary 


use  of.  The  ex-Khedive,  Ismail 
Pasha,  was  a  lavish  spender. 
French  by  education  and  sym- 
pathy, he  was  an  imitator  of  Na- 
poleon III.  The  Second  Empire, 
with  its  showy  enterprise  and 
pinchbeck  brilliance,  fascinated 
him.  M.  de  Lesseps,  his  intimate 
friend  from  boyhood,  had  great  in- 
fluence over  him.  The  sagacious 
Frenchman  could  get  almost  any- 
thing from  him  for  the  Suez  Canal 
while  it  was  in  progress.  Sixteen 
millions  of  his  borrowing  went 
into  that  important  work,  which 
is  now  a  splendid  investment  for 
the  original  proprietors.  But  Is- 
mail Pasha's  other  investments 
were  of  a  different  kind.  He  sank 
millions  on  millions  in  cotton  plan- 
tations, which  seldom  if  ever  paid 
their  working  expenses — and  on 
sugar-factories,  most  of  which,  we 
believe,  are  going  to  ruin.  He 
was  magnificent  in  his  largesses,  as 
well  as  in  his  enterprises.  The 
backsheesh  he  paid  at  Constan- 
tinople might  have  excited  the 
envy  of  Haroun  Alraschid.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  Porte  dis- 
puted his  right  to  contract  loans, 
he  crossed  the  palms  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  the  day  with  a  gratuity 
of  £50,000.  Next  time  the  Grand 
Vizier  could  not  help  him,  and  he 
went  direct  to  the  Sultan.  His 
Majesty's  price  was  £900,000.  Is- 
mail obtained  his  new  firman,  and 
on  the  strength  of  it  launched  his 
last  loan  —  the  32  million  trans- 
action of  1873.  In  view  of  the 
blunted  moral  sense  of  the  British 
public  in  regard  to  this  class  of 
finance  which  approaches  so  dan- 
gerously near  to  card-sharping,  the 
disgraceful  history  of  Egyptian 
borrowing  ought  to  be  fearlessly 
and  frankly  told.  We  have  indi- 
cated what  stamp  of  man  was  the 
borrower-in-chief,  the  ex-Khedive. 
The  financiers  of  Paris  and  London, 
who  pandered  to  his  fabulous  extra- 
vagance, were  pretty  well  exposed 
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in  t lie  investigations  of  the  famous 
Foreign  Loans  Commission  of  ten 
or  eleven  years  ago.  Messrs  Fruh- 
ling  and  Goschen,  the  bankers  for 
the  first  two  loans — those  of  1862 
and  1864 — came  out  of  the  ordeal 
unscathed,  all  their  transactions 
having  been  legitimate  and  above- 
board;  but  their  successors  seem 
to  have  had  peculiar  methods  of 
business,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
The  regular  agency  commissions, 
which  should  have  satisfied  most 
men,  were  the  smallest  part  of 
their  spoil.  They  manipulated  the 
markets  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  they  extracted  from  the 
ex-Khedive  all  the  usual  extras 
thai}  a  professional  money-lender 
levies  on  his  spendthrift  clients. 

An  Egyptian  loan  of  this  period 
generally  passed  through  three 
stages.  In  the  first,  advances  were 
required  by  the  Treasury  for  cur- 
rent; expenses.  They  were  obtained 
from  the  banks  or  wholesale 
usurers  at  Cairo,  who  charged 
from  12  J  to  25  per  cent  interest 
on  them,  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Government.  As  the 
Treasury  bonds  accumulated  they 
declined  in  value,  and  at  times  of 
severe  financial  pressure  they  have 
fallen  as  low  as  65.  This  was 
the  chrysalis  stage  of  the  loan, 
generally  distinguished  as  the 
' '  flc  Bating  debt "  period .  The  second 
sta^e  opened  with  the  negotiations 
in  Paris  and  London  for  "  funding 
the  floating  debt,"  as  it  was  hu- 
morously called.  The  financiers, 
while  they  were  driving  the  hardest 
bargain  they  could  with  Ismail's 
agents,  bought  up  in  Cairo  the 
depreciated  Treasury  bonds,  which 
they  knew,  of  course,  would  be  paid 
off  if  the  intended  new  raid  on 
investors  should  succeed.  To  mini- 
mise risk  and  simplify  matters,  it 
was  sometimes  stipulated  that  the 
Trc  asury  bonds  should  be  received 
as  c  ash  in  payment  of  subscriptions. 
As  compared  with  the  innocent 


bond  fide  subscriber,  the  syndicate 
had,  in  the  third  stage  of  the  tran- 
saction, various  material  advan- 
tages. If  the  price  to  the  public 
was  93,  the  syndicate  would  have 
secured  beforehand  an  option  to 
take  all  it  wanted  at,  say,  88. 
While  the  public  paid  their  93  in 
cash,  the  syndicate  would  pay 
their  88  in  paper  purchased  at 
65.  When  the  loan  was  a  suc- 
cess, the  syndicate  behind  the 
scenes  could  quietly  increase  their 
subscriptions,  and  compel  the  pub- 
lic to  buy  in  the  open  market  at 
an  artificial  premium.  In  other 
words,  they  could  fleece  the  lenders 
with  one  hand,  and  the  spend- 
thrift borrower  with  the  other. 
Under  this  pleasant  system  Ismail 
Pasha  borrowed,  between  1862  and 
1873,  rather  more  than  68  millions 
sterling, — fully  as  much  as  the  total 
revenue  of  Egypt  in  the  same 
period.  But,  as  has  been  said,  he 
received  only  some  45  millions  in 
hard  cash;  and  when  he  defaulted 
in  1875,  there  had  been  repaid  in 
interest  more  than  35  millions 
sterling.  Meanwhile  the  capital 
of  the  debt  had  increased  to  72 
millions  sterling. 

It  is  due  to  the  Egyptian  people, 
as  well  as  to  bond  fide  bondholders, 
to  have  these  facts  distinctly  un- 
derstood. In  its  inception  and 
growth  the  public  debt  of  Egypt 
was  one  of  the  greatest  political 
iniquities  known  to  this  genera- 
tion. It  was  contracted  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  wishes 
or  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  Only  16  millions  out  of  a 
total  of  68  millions  was  expended 
on  what  has  any  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  work  of  public  utility. 
Many  millions  of  it  went  into  the 
privy  purse  of  the  ex-Khedive,  and 
was  spent,  as  we  have  indicated,  in 
bribery,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "ropes 
of  pearls"  gallantly  bestowed  on 
opera-singers.  In  1875  the  bubble 
burst.  Ismail  Pasha,  shut  off  from 
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his  foreign  sources  of  supply  by 
the  scandalous  disclosures  of  1873, 
could  no  longer  raise  the  five  mil- 
lions sterling  a-year  of  interest  for 
which  he  had  made  Egypt  liable. 
The  bondholders  met  and  stormed, 
as  bondholders  always  do  at  such 
disagreeable  j  unctures.  They  passed 
and  recorded  the  usual  resolution  to 
have  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
bankrupt's  affairs.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  highest  social  position 
and  the  most  trustworthy  charac- 
ter was  needed  to  go  to  Cairo.  The 
then  paymaster  of  her  Majesty's 
Forces,  the  late  Mr  Stephen  Cave, 
was  invited  to  undertake  the  mis- 
sion, and  he  carried  it  out  very 
ably.  Most  of  the  figures  above 
quoted  are  from  his  exhaustive 
and  edifying  report.  He  gave  the 
bondholders  clearly  to  understand 
that  only  the  strictest  economy  and 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  could  secure  their 
interest  for  them  out  of  the  normal 
revenue  of  the  country.  The  next 
question  was  how  to  get  such  un- 
known and  uncongenial  virtues  as 
economy  and  prudence  introduced 
at  Cairo.  It  was  proposed  to  form 
a  European  Control  Department, 
whose  business  it  should  be  "to  se- 
cure the  punctual  payment  of  the 
debt  charges."  This  meant  in  effect 
that  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  Minis- 
ters were  not  to  be  trusted  with 
such  a  delicate  operation  as  the 
management  of  an  insolvent  Trea- 
sury. If  Egypt  had  been  a  power- 
ful State,  Ismail  Pasha  would  have 
snapped  his  fingers  in  the  face  of 
his  creditors ;  but,  unhappily  for 
him,  he  was  only  a  third-rate  de- 
faulter, and  there  were  various 
ways  of  putting  the  screw  on  him. 
It  could  be  done  at  Cairo  or  at 
Paris,  but  most  effectively  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  Sultan  was  only 
too  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  re- 
minding him,  that  brilliant  and 
enterprising  as  he  was,  he  had  a 
suzerain. 


The  scheme  of  a  European  Con- 
trol Department  thus  mooted  in 
1876  was  highly  approved  at 
Paris,  but  it  found  no  favour  at 
the  British  Foreign  Office.  Lord 
Derby,  our  then  Foreign  Minister, 
was  the  man  above  all  others  qual- 
ified to  forecast  the  consequences 
of  such  a  dubious  proposal.  His 
superhuman  caution  saved  him 
from  yielding  an  inch  to  the  new 
doctrine  which  was  being  urged  on 
him  of  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  protect  the  private  interests  of 
its  subjects  abroad.  He  categori- 
cally refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  "  International  Com- 
mission," which  was  the  next  pro- 
posal. But  lest  he  should  be  con- 
sidered too  cold-blooded,  he  made  a 
concession  to  the  distressed  bond- 
holders :  he  "  lent "  them  a  Brit- 
ish official,  Mr  Rivers  Wilson,  to 
represent  them  on  the  Commis- 
sion, and  he  authorised  our  Consul- 
General  at  Cairo  to  grant  "such 
unofficial  assistance  as  he  possibly 
could."  Here  Lord  Derby,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  may  be 
fairly  thought  to  have  made  a  mis- 
take. In  these  matters  there  is  sel- 
dom a  safe  middle  course.  Unofficial 
diplomacy  is  as  much  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  as  unofficial  war,  and 
it  generally  has  the  same  issue. 
If  it  is  right  or  prudent  for  a  consul 
to  act  at  all  in  a  private  matter, 
he  should  act  officially.  If  it  is 
not  right  or  prudent,  his  personal 
interference  may  be  even  worse 
than  his  official  interference.  Mr 
Rivers  Wilson  went  out  to  Cairo 
at  the  beginning  of  1876,  and 
made  the  startling  discovery  that 
the  debt,  including  arrears  of 
interest  and  floating  debt,  now 
amounted  to  91  millions  sterling ! 
The  burden  of  the  fellaheen  was  roll- 
ing up  remorselessly.  Lord  Derby, 
despairing  of  effectual  help,  with- 
drew his  unofficial  countenance,  and 
Mr  Rivers  Wilson  was  recalled.  The 
bondholders  had  to  take  a  new 
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departure,  and  Mr  Goscheii  now 
came  to  their  rescue.  His  firm, 
as  bankers  for  the  two  first  loans, 
had  presented  a  formal  protest  at 
Cairo  against  the  non-payment  of 
the  coupons.  It  was  resolved  to 
follow  that  up  with  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Egypt,  of  such  a  character 
as  to- impress  the  Khedive,  whose 
good  faith  was  not  implicitly  re- 
lied on.  Mr  Goschen  agreed  to  go 
as  the  English  commissioner,  and 
his  French  colleague  was  M.  Jou- 
bert.  They  adopted  drastic  meas- 
ures. Finding  that  Ismael  Sadyk 
Pasha,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 

twas  hostile  to  them,  they  had  him 
tried  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  Khedive,  and  sent  off 
to  the  White  Nile— the  Siberia  of 
Egypt.  Ismail  Pasha  then  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  and  sub- 
scribed to  the  commissioners' 
terms  —  European  comptrollers  of 
the  revenue,  European  commission- 
ers of  the  public  debt,  a  special 
hypothecation  of  the  dues  of  Port 
Alexandria,  and  an  Anglo-French 
administration  of  the  State  rail- 
ways,— a  complete  financial  control 
of  the  country,  in  short. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  a 
private  contract  between  the  ex- 
Khedive  and  his  foreign  creditors. 
The  British  Consul  -  General  at 
Cairo  had  assisted  "unofficially" 
to  carry  it  through,  and,  with  Lord 
Derby's  sanction,  he  afterwards 
gavo  the  Comptrollers  his  "  un- 
official "  support  in  their  difficult 
task  of  enforcing  it.  But  there 
was  no  political  purpose  or  com- 
pletion whatever  in  the  Dual 
Control  as  thus  originally  estab- 
lished. In  all  its  aims  and  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  seen  that  it 
was  a  financial  arrangement.  The 
plain  practical  facts  were  that  Is- 
mail Pasha,  the  then  virtually 
absolute  ruler  of  Egypt,  was  bank- 
rupt, and  put  himself  under  trust. 
Such  was  the  exact  situation  cre- 
ated by  the  Goschen-Joubert  com- 


pact of  1876,  out  of  which  arose 
the    original    Dual    Control.     The 
causes  of  its  failure,   and   of   the 
political  intervention  thereby  ne- 
cessitated, three   years   later,    are 
but  too  easily  traced.     The  trust- 
estate  was  in  a  much  worse  state 
than  had  been  suspected ;  and  the 
bankrupt,   not  to  put  too   fine   a 
point  on  it,  required  very  dexterous 
handling.     The  provision  made  for 
the  service  of  the  foreign  debt  was 
ample,    but    the   surplus    left   for 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the 
country   was    utterly   insufficient. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Control 
(1877)     the    total     revenue    was 
about  9 \  millions  sterling.   Of  that 
the  bondholders  got  over    7    mil- 
lions, partly  as  interest  and  partly 
as    redemption    of    capital.      The 
Turkish  tribute  and   the  interest 
011   the   Suez    Canal    shares,    pay- 
able to    the   British  Government, 
absorbed  another  million,  leaving 
the  last   million   and   a  few    odd 
thousand    pounds    for    the    whole 
expenses     of     administration     of 
400,000   square  miles  of  country, 
inhabited  by  5J  millions  of  people. 
Ismail  Pasha,  who  had  all  the 
cuteness  of  impecuniosity,  foresaw 
clearly   enough   how   the    Control 
would     work,     and     how     capital 
might  be  made  out  of  it  for  him- 
self.    That  it  should  be  unpopular 
with   the  natives  was   inevitable, 
and  a  word   or  a  hint  from  him 
could    always    intensify   the   feel- 
ing.    The  whole  machinery  of  the 
Government,  from  the  Council  of 
Ministers  to  the  sheik  of  the  small- 
est village,  was  cleverly  worked  so 
as  to  bring  odium  on  the  foreign 
interlopers.       Twice  a-year,  when 
the  coupons  had  to  be  made  up, 
a   greedy  army   of   tax-gatherers 
was  set  on  to  grind  money  out  of 
the  poor  fellaheen.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  taxes  six  months 
and  sometimes   twelve  months  in 
advance.      If  unable,   their  cattle 
were  seized  and  driven  to  market, 
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to  be  sold  to  confederates  of  the 
tax-collectors.  Forced  sales  had 
also  to  be  made  of  growing  crops, 
or  money  had  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  village  usurers  at  exorbitant 
interest,  the  speedy  result  of  which 
was  ruin  to  the  borrower.  Mean- 
while Ismail  Pasha  rather  enjoyed 
the  rdle  of  "  sovereign  in  sequestra- 
tion." He  had  so  far  saved  his 
enormous  private  estates,  pur- 
chased to  a  large  extent  with 
public  money,  and  a  good  deal  of 
it  the  money  of  the  bondholders. 
He  had  likewise  reserved  to  him- 
self perfect  freedom  of  expenditure, 
both  public  and  private.  So  long 
as  the  coupons  were  met,  and  the 
sinking  funds  maintained,  he  was 
free  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  the 
surplus  revenue.  Asserting  this 
right,  he  refused  resolutely  to  sub- 
mit to  any  control  over  his  expendi- 
ture. However  much  the  Comptrol- 
lers may  have  pitied  the  sufferings 
of  the  fellaheen,  they  could  do 
nothing  to  alleviate  them.  They 
could  only  receive  the  taxes  as  they 
were  collected.  They  had  no  power 
to  check  abuses  of  collection,  or  to 
prevent  the  Khedive  incurring  new 
debt,  or  to  force  the  Government 
to  attempt  any  reform.  Their 
position  in  the*  country  was  from 
first  to  last  invidious  and  un- 
fortunate. The  exactions  which 
their  thankless  office  imposed  on 
them  were  enough  to  make  them 
hateful  to  the  people;  but  when, 
in  addition,  they  had  to  be  the 
scapegoats  of  all  the  malpractices  of 
native  officials,  the  situation  soon 
became  intolerable.  Their  first 
attempt  at  a  remedy,  the  introduc- 
tion of  Europeans  into  the  civil 
service,  brought  the  disease  rapidly 
to  a  crisis.  Foreign  officials  were 
imported  far  too  freely,  and,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  were 
extravagantly  paid,  furnishing  an- 
other and  fatal  handle  against  the 
Control.  The  Commissioners  and 
their  staffs  represented  a  cost  to 


the  country  of  over  £30,000  a-year. 
Within  twelve  months  it  was  dis- 
covered that  "the  old  leaven  of 
useless  and  corrupt  officials  "  would 
have  to  be  weeded  out.  Two  hun- 
dred natives  were  accordingly  dis- 
placed, and  about  two  hundred 
more  Europeans  brought  in,  raising 
the  foreign  salary  list  by  £60,000 
a-year. 

This  was  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  anti-foreign  agitation 
which,  skilfully  fostered  by  Arabi 
Pasha,  developed  into  the  national 
movement  of  1882.  It  played  effec- 
tually into  the  adroit  hands  of 
Ismail  Pasha,  and  enabled  him  to 
pose  before  his  people  as  their 
champion  against  foreign  oppres- 
sion. The  time  arrived  when  the 
Comptrollers  had  to  put  their  foot 
down,  and  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing with  the  Khedive.  In  their 
capacity  of  trustees,  they  had  to 
charge  him,  in  the  language  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  with  conceal- 
ment of  property.  They  also  claim- 
ed supervision  of  his  expenditure; 
and  on  both  points  he  obstinately  re- 
sisted them.  He  played  for  a  high 
stake,  and  though  he  played  bold- 
ly as  well  as  cleverly,  he  lost. 

Ismail's  scheme  was  virtually  to 
bring  the  administration  of  the 
country  to  a  standstill,  in  order  to 
force  the  Comptrollers  to  release 
their  hold  on  the  bondholders' 
money,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a 
proposal  to  reduce  the  interest  on 
the  debt.  His  private  debts  and  the 
domestic  debts  of  the  State  were  be- 
ing sued  for  daily  in  the  interna- 
tional courts,  and  executions  were 
being  put  into  the  Khedival  palace 
itself.  The  Comptrollers'  reply  to 
his  protests  that  the  coupons  could 
not  be  paid  without  ruining  the 
country  was,  that  he  should  render 
an  account  of  the  enormous  private 
estates  he  still  retained,  and  which 
had  been  largely  acquired  with  pub- 
lic money.  They  insisted  on  his 
appointing  a  commission  with  full 
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power  to  investigate  the  financial 
position  of  the  State  both  as  re- 
gards expenditure  and  revenue. 
Th-3  Khedive  stood  out  doggedly 
against  interference  with  his  ex- 
penditure, and  an  appeal  had  to 
be  made  to  the  controlling  Powers, 
on  the  ground  that  public  order 
was  in  grave  danger — as  undoubt- 
edly it  was.  The  Treasury  chest 
had  been  seized  by  a  foreign  official 
under  a  judgment  of  the  court  for 
arrears  of  salary.  The  army,  the 
ci\  il  service,  and  even  the  Khedive's 
domestic  servants,  had  got  no  pay 
for  months.  And  all  the  blame  of 
tho  fearful  misery  which  the  coun- 
try suffered  was  being  laid  by  the 
Khedive  and  his  creatures  on  the 
Comptrollers,  whose  anxiety  was  to 
demise  a  remedy  for  it.  At  length 
the  Consul-General  had  to  submit 
to  the  Foreign  Office  the  alterna- 
tive of  crossing  the  shadowy  line  of 
"  unofficial "  assistance,  and  apply- 
ing direct  pressure  to  the  Khedive, 
or  of  allowing  a  catastrophe  to  pre- 
cipitate itself  on  Egypt.  For  once 
Lord  Derby  not  only  saw  clearly, 
but  made  up  his  mind  and  struck 
home. 

The  Khedive  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  there  must  be  a  thorough 
and  independent  inquiry  into  his 
expenditure.  He  yielded,  and  Mr 
Rivers  Wilson  returned  to  Cairo 
to  preside  over  the  Commission. 
Its  proceedings  were  a  series  of 
hand-to-hand  contests  with  the 
K  hedive.  The  first  resulted  in  the 
dismissal  of  Cherif  Pasha,  the  most 
powerful  bulwark  of  the  old  sys- 
tem. The  next  raged  round  the 
question  of  the  Crown  lands,  which 
had  been  retained  by  the  Khedive. 
This  issued  in  a  compromise  — 
trie  Khedive  surrendering  about 
2<S8,000  acres,  with  a  revenue  of 
nearly  .£400,000  per  annum,  and 
b<  ing  allowed  to  keep  about  half 
that  quantity.  The  next  and 
stiffest  fight  was  over  the  limi- 
tation of  the  Khedive's  absolute 


power.  The  Commission  insisted 
that  he  should  submit  himself  to 
the  condition  of  a  constitutional 
monarch,  with  responsible  minis- 
ters. Preparatory  to  that,  he  was 
required  to  surrender  all  other 
Crown  property  in  the  hands  of 
himself  and  his  family,  and  to 
accept  a  civil  list.  All  this  he  had 
to  yield,  though  much  against  the 
grain  ;  and  in  August  1878  he 
signed  a  document  —  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Egypt  —  affirming  the 
doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibil- 
ity. This  "  Rescript,"  as  it  was 
called,  of  August  187 8,  was  in  effect 
a  solemn  engagement  with  the  two 
Powers  at  whose  instance  it  was 
adopted.  It  gave  them  a  clear 
moral  right  to  take  the  extreme 
measure  which  forced  itself  on  them 
in  the  following  year.  Mr  Rivers 
Wilson  and  the  French  Comptroller 
became  members  of  the  first  Egyp- 
tian Cabinet,  and  in  that  capacity 
carried  on  the  triangular  duel  with 
the  Khedive,  which  was  now  com- 
ing to  very  close  quarters.  Ismail 
Pasha  fought  his  losing  battle  skil- 
fully to  the  bitter  end.  He  was  full 
of  resource,  and  had  a  powerful 
weapon  in  his  hand  in  the  National 
movement,  which  was  now  assum- 
ing serious  proportions.  His  final 
stroke  was  delivered  through  the 
Assembly  of  Notables,  whom  he 
instigated  to  all  kinds  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  executive  and  even 
with  the  provincial  administration. 
This  culminated  in  a  popular  tu- 
mult, headed  by  dismissed  officers 
of  the  army,  and  at  one  time 
threatening  personal  violence  to 
Mr  Rivers  Wilson.  In  April 
1879  the  Khedive  declared  his 
sympathy  with  the  mob  by  sum- 
marily dismissing  his  two  Euro- 
pean Ministers.  The  Powers,  who 
could  regard  this  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  defiance,  replied  with  the 
famous  measure  which  ended  in 
Ismail  Pasha's  deposition. 

In  June   1879  the  new  regime 
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began  with  Ismail  Pasha's  son 
Tewfik  as  Khedive.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  observe  carefully  every 
step  taken  by  the  Powers,  as  they 
were  no  longer  acting  "unoffici- 
ally," but  directly  and  in  their 
own  names.  The  one  political  act 
chargeable  on  them  as  regards  Is- 
mail Pasha  was  their  procuring  his 
deposition.  That  was  no  doubt 
partly  in  the  interest  of  the  bond- 
holders, but  quite  as  much  in  the 
interests  of  the  Egyptian  people, 
for  whom  good  or  even  endurable 

fovernment  was  impossible  while 
smail  was  intriguing  and  manoeuv- 
ring to  recover  the  arbitrary  power 
which  he  had  been  forced  nominally 
to  resign.  Up  to  the  end  of  1877 
the  issue  had  been  solely  between 
Ismail  Pasha  and  his  foreign  cre- 
ditors. In  1878,  and  onward  to 
the  deposition  of  Ismail  Pasha,  it 
was  a  question  of  public  safety 
and  order  in  Egypt :  a  question 
clearly  affecting  the  Egyptians 
more  than  any  one  else.  With 
the  accession  of  Tewfik  Pasha, 
however,  an  undeniably  abnormal 
state  of  affairs  begins.  From  that 
date  a  state  of  foreign  intervention 
existed  on  the  Nile.  Egypt  was 
placed  under  a  moral  protectorate 
by  the  European  Powers,  with 
England  and  France  at  their  head. 
Any  one  candid  enough  to  accept 
the  fact  that  Ismail  Pasha  had  by 
his  extravagance  and  his  general 
recklessness  rendered  himself  an 
impossibility  as  ruler  of  Egypt, 
will  not  care  to  waste  further 
words  011  the  modus  operandi  of 
his  fall.  He  threw  himself  on  his 
fate,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him. 
The  Egyptian  question  of  to-day 
begins,  therefore,  with  the  advent 
of  Tewfik  Pasha.  It  was  attended 
by  three  distinctive  acts  of  foreign 
intervention.  The  first  was  the 
re-establishment  of  the  European 
Control,  this  time  with  an  avow- 
edly political  character,  and  not, 
as  before,  in  an  "unofficial"  sense. 


It  is  important  to  note  here  that 
the  first  British  Comptroller  was 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  who  had  filled 
the  same  post  on  the  old  Control, 
and  who  has  been  the  trusted 
adviser  of  the  present  Government 
ever  since  it  had  anything  to  do 
with  Egypt.  This  unimpeachable 
Liberal,  experienced  financier,  near 
relative  of  Lord  JSTorthbrook,  and 
intimate  friend  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Egyptian 
"  heritage  of  woe  "  taken  over  from 
the  late  Government.  It  may  have 
been  specially  for  him  that  Mr 
Gladstone  intended  the  warm  eu- 
logy he  bestowed  on  the  Dual 
Control  in  his  speech  at  Leeds  in 
October  1881.  Though  the  Premier 
had  been  eighteen  months  in  office 
he  was  still  playing  the  role  of  hu- 
manitarian statesman,  and  it  suited 
him  to  assure  the  people  of  Leeds 
that  "not  only  the  finance  of 
Egypt,  which  was  in  confusion, 
had  been  brought  into  order,  but 
the  peasantry  had  had  great  ad- 
vantages introduced  through  the 
European  interference  into  what 
was  a  system  of  serious  and  griev- 
ous oppression." 

The  second  distinctive  act  of 
foreign  intervention  in  1879  was 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Financial 
Commission.  This,  too,  was  avow- 
edly political,  and  all  the  great 
Powers  were  represented  on  it  save 
Russia.  Its  object  was  to  com- 
plete the  interrupted  inquiry  into 
the  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  frame  a  new  super- 
vising authority  on  behalf  of  the 
bondholders.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  satisfied  Mr  Gladstone's 
fundamental  canon  of  foreign 
policy  —  the  concert  of  Europe. 
The  third  and  most  important  act 
of  the  Powers  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  Egypt  was  the  Law  of  Liquida- 
tion framed  by  the  above  Commis- 
sion. It  was  an  act  which  for 
the  first  time  demanded  a  substan- 
tial sacrifice  from  the  bondholders, 
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and  conferred  a  real  boon  on  the 
Ion  ^-suffering  fellaheen.  It  reduced 
the  interest  on  the  Unified  debt 
by  one-third — namely,  from  7  per 
cent  to  4  per  cent,  and  saved  the 
Treasury  over  a  million  and  a  half 
stealing  per  annum.  This  is  the  one 
instance  of  foreign  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  people 
who  are  the  most  innocent  as 
we  1  as  the  most  helpless  victims 
of  ohese  complications. 

When  Mr  Gladstone  came  into 
office  he  had  these  three  facts  before 
him — the  re-established  Control,  the 
Co  nmission  of  Public  Debt,  and  the 
Law  of  Liquidation.  Two  of  them 
— i/he  Commission  of  Public  Debt 
and  the  Law  of  Liquidation — were 
international  engagements,  placed 
under  the  sanction  of  that  highest 
of  all  moral  authorities,  the  con- 
cert of  Europe.  Lord  Salisbury 
could  not  have  prevented  them 
coming  into  existence,  either  with 
or  without  our  participation.  He 
would  have  been  opposing  a  gener- 
ous act  to  the  Egyptian  people 
had  he  done  so.  Mr  Gladstone 
could  never  have  thought  for  a 
moment  of  repudiating  them.  He 
would  have  been  violating  the 
concert  of  Europe,  and  inflicting 
a  wanton  wrong  on  Egypt,  had  he 
nmde  the  attempt.  But  there  was 
one  way  in  which  he  might  very 
easily  have  marked  his  disapprov- 
al of  the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors. If  he  had  seen  any  rea- 
son for  declining  the  "  heritage 
of  woe,"  he  might  have  with- 
drawn his  friend  and  confidant,  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring,  from  the  new  Con- 
trol. That  institution  was  still  in 
its  infancy.  It  was  hardly  twelve 
months  old,  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  only  too 
happy  to  carry  it  on  alone.  Can  any 
one  conceive  of  such  an  absurdity 
as  that  Mr  Gladstone  ever  for  a 
moment  thought  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Control,  and  leaving 
Ei,7pt  to  France  1  If  he  did  not, 


where  was  his  "  heritage  of  woe  "  1 
— in  the  Control,  with  his  friend  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  at  the  head  of  it  1 
in  the  Commission  of  Public  Debt, 
constituted  by  five  of  the  great 
Powers  1  or  in  the  Law  of  Liquida- 
tion, which  relieved  the  Egyptian 
people  of  a  million  and  a  half  ster- 
ling per  annum  of  liabilities  which 
they  could  not  meet? 

Whatever  he  may  discover  now 
in  his  unfathomable  conscience,  the 
proof  is  abundant  enough  that  Mr 
Gladstone  accepted  his  heritage  of 
woe  in  Egypt  very  calmly.  So  far 
as  the  published  Blue-books  show, 
it  caused  him  very  little  anxiety 
during  his  first  eighteen  months 
in  office.  With  the  exception  of 
two  sets  of  correspondence  tabled 
by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  1880,  and  the  report  of  the 
Law  of  Liquidation,  also  a  legacy 
of  his,  there  is  nothing  but  a  few 
consular  reports  to  indicate  what 
was  going  on  in  Egypt  from  the 
spring  of  1880  to  the  autumn  of 
1881.  So  far  as  our  Foreign 
Office  is  concerned,  these  eighteen 
months  are  a  blank  in  the  history 
of  Egypt.  The  country  does  not 
seem  to  have  existed,  for  certain 
statesmen,  who  were  bending  the 
whole  strength  of  their  intellects  to 
the  setting  up  of  Land  Courts  in 
Ireland,  which  Mr  Parnell  and  Mr 
Henry  George  will  very  probably 
knock  down  again  within  ten  years. 
In  these  eighteen  months  that 
Mr  Gladstone  devoted  to  landlord- 
killing  and  general  confiscation  in 
Ireland,  his  Nemesis  was  sowing 
on  the  Nile  the  seeds  of  a  frightful 
retribution.  It  is  a  baleful  but 
clearly  provable  fact,  that  Mr 
Gladstone's  heroic  ecstasies  of  re- 
form are  invariably  followed  by 
some  cruel  disenchantment  abroad, 
that  costs  the  country  tenfold,  or 
even  a  hundredfold,  the  value  of  the 
parliamentary  curries  with  which 
Radicals  love  to  have  their  palates 
fired  by  him.  In  1853  he  ex- 
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pected  the  world  to  stand  still  un- 
til he  had  rendered  the  great  ser- 
vice to  humanity  of  reforming  the 
income  -  tax.  A  little  of  the 
absorbing  attention  given  to  that 
high  theme  might  have  saved  us 
from  the  Crimean  war.  In  1860 
the  gates  of  the  millennium  were 
to  be  unlocked  by  means  of 
commercial  treaties.  But  in  1861 
we  were  within  an  ace  of '  war 
with  the  United  States;  and  in 
1865,  when  Bismarck  appeared 
on  the  scene.  Lord  Russell  and 
Mr  Gladstone  ignobly  escaped  from 
a  disastrous  collision  with  him  by 
leaving  Denmark  to  do  the  fight- 
ing. In  1870,  when  the  agrarian 
afflatus  was  strong  on  our  domestic 
Isaiah,  he  had  evidently  not  the 
slightest  conception  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  looming  in  the  near 
future  as  the  German  Empire. 

One  of  the  kindest  acts  Provi- 
dence ever  did  to  this  country  was 
having  arranged  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  not  Mr  Gladstone  should 
be  in  power  on  the  eve  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war.  Mr  Gladstone,  if  then 
in  office,  would  very  probably  have 
been  lashing  up  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Caucus  on  behalf  of  the  county 
franchise,  or  against  the  House  of 
Lords.  At  a  critical  moment  some 
step  might  have  been  taken,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Parliament, 
or  the  faintest  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  country,  which  would 
have  plunged  all  Europe  into  the 
fray.  The  excuse  for  it  would  have 
been  —  to  use  words  which  Mr 
Gladstone,  when  last  in  Mid-Lo- 
thian, actually  applied  to  Egypt — 
"We  have  been  compelled  con- 
stantly to  come  to  decisions  with- 
out that  full  and  adequate  know- 
ledge which  alone  can  form  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  political  action. 
We  have  not  known  as  much  as 
we  desired  to  know  of  Egyptian 
affairs.  The  public  out  of  doors 
naturally  has  known  still  less,  and 
our  opponents,  who  profess  to 


know  everything,  have  known 
nothing  at  all."  Who,  indeed,  was 
to  learn  anything  from  a  Govern- 
ment which  did  not  publish  a 
single  despatch  relating  to  Egypt 
for  almost  two  years,  and  which, 
on  the  brink  of  one  of  the  worst 
because  most  humiliating  and  irre- 
parable disasters  in  our  history, 
confessed  through  its  head  that  it 
was  in  a  state  of  helpless  igno- 
rance *?  Not  yet  six  months  ago 
Mr  Gladstone,  in  addressing  his 
constituents,  thought  so  little  of 
the  Egyptian  question  as  to  honour 
it  with  only  half-a-dozen  sentences, 
sandwiched  between  his  threats 
against  the  House  of  Lords  and 
his  waitings  over  obstruction  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The 
whole  difficulty  he  brushed  aside 
by  setting  it  down  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury's "meddlesome  disposition," 
for  which,  however,  Lord  Salisbury 
was  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 
Shades  of  Chatham !  that  anything 
calling  itself  statesmanship  should 
so  complacently  worship  the  verbal 
rubbish  of  parliamentary  logic- 
chopping,  while  the  lives  of  brave 
men  and  the  honour  of  a  great 
nation  are  being  trodden  under 
foot  by  savages  for  want  of  a 
strong  firm  hand  reached  out  to 
them  in  time  !  More  wonderful, 
more  intolerable  still,  that  even 
half-a-dozen  persons  should  be 
found  in  an  intelligent  community 
to  prefer  the  fatal  rhetoric  which 
tickles  their  ears  while  an  enemy 
is  striking  at  their  hearts,  to  the 
real  statesmanship  which  wards  off 
danger  without  prating  about  it ! 

Gordon  sacrificed,  the  flower  of 
our  army  lying  in  the  jaws  of 
death  on  the  Upper  Nile,  fifteen 
or  it  may  be  twenty  millions  of 
money  lost  through  being  a  few 
days  too  late,  another  twenty,  or, 
for  aught  we  know,  fifty  millions 
more  to  spend  in  rescuing  the  too 
late  rescuers  of  Gordon — and  what 
will  there  be  to  show  for  it  when 
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the  final  balance  is  struck1?  Is 
Egypt  a  gainer  by  our  blind, 
bewildered  sacrifices  of  blood 
and  treasure?  Will  she  be  one 
iota  the  better  for  the  deaths  of 
those  near  and  dear  to  us,  whose 
bon.cs  are  whitening  011  the  desert? 
No  :  Egypt  too  is  a  victim.  She 
has  sacrificed,  even  more  bitterly 
than  ourselves,  to  the  Moloch  of 
sophisticated  verbosity,  which  gives 
us  words  instead  of  deeds,  which 
is  always  overflowing  with  fine 
sentiments  but  has  never  a  policy. 
Egypt  has  her  dead  to  mourn  over, 
her  ruined  trade  to  deplore,  her 
heavy  burdens  to  bear,  which  elo- 
quent words  and  fine  sentiments 
can  never  lighten.  Egypt,  like 
Gordon  and  the  British  tax-payer, 
has  been  betrayed.  As  the  crown- 
ing stroke  of  his  diplomacy,  Lord 
Grcinville  has  surrendered  every 
concession  on  her  behalf  that  he 
professed  to  fight  for  at  the  Con- 
ference, and  to  be  still  fighting  for 
in  his  private  negotiations  with 
France.  The  French  Ministry  re- 
presented the  bondholders,  who 
wanted  their  pound  of  flesh.  Lord 
Granville  was  to  be  the  cham- 
pion of  the  fellaheen,  ground 
down  with  taxes,  and  looking  to 
the  special  friend  of  humanity,  Mr 
Gladstone,  for  help.  He  insisted 
that  the  bondholders  should  contri- 
bute to  the  sacrifices  which  had 
become  necessary  on  all  sides.  At 
firct  they  were  to  be  called  on  for 
a  remission  of  one-half  per  cent 
interest  both  on  the  Preference 
an<l  the  Unified  debt  —  not  an 
unreasonable  reduction,  consider- 
ing the  financial  state  of  the 
country.  Lord  Granville  at  last 
year's  Conference  offered  to  the 
Powers  tempting  inducements  to 
m<et  him  even  half-way  on  that 
point.  He  would  have  virtually 
surrendered  our  position  in  Egypt 
and  the  whole  fruits  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1882,  if  the  Powers  had 
only  come  to  his  relief  and  taken 


on  them  a  share  of  his  responsi- 
bility. France  stood  out  for  the 
bondholders,  and  Earl  Granville 
broke  up  the  Conference  rather 
than  openly  sacrifice  the  fellaheen. 
Since  then  M.  Ferry  has  learned 
a  lesson  from  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  practised  with  brilliant  effect 
his  tactics  on  the  "squeezable" 
champions  of  the  oppressed  at  St 
James's.  As  his  difficulties  in- 
creased, Earl  Granville  lowered  his 
ultimatum  a  point  or  two.  He 
would  be  content  now  with  a  half 
per  cent  reduction  on  the  interest 
of  the  Unified  debt  only — fully 
half  the  total  amount — and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  stand  to  all 
the  original  concessions  on  his 
own  side — European  control,  the 
complete  neutralisation  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  the  limitation  of  our  stay 
in  Egypt.  These  tempting  baits 
were  still  dangled  within  reach  of 
M.  Ferry,  though  the  quid  pro  quo 
from  him  was  to  be  cut  down  by 
more  than  one -half.  M.  Ferry 
thought,  however,  that  with  a  little 
more  "  squeezing  "  he  might  do  still 
better,  and  he  was  right.  He  made 
a  counter-proposal  as  to  the  interest 
on  the  Unified  debt.  Instead  of  re- 
ducing the  4  per  cent  to  3  J  per  cent 
for  an  indefinite  time,  he  would 
agree  to  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
4  per  cent  for  two  years.  In  other 
words,  he  offered  Earl  Granville 
one-twentieth  instead  of  one-eighth, 
or,  in  actual  money,  .£111,198  per 
annum  instead  of  £280,000  !  This 
is  on  a  par  with  Lord  Derby's  huck- 
stering with  the  Australian  colo- 
nies for  £15,000,  when  they  wanted 
to  save  New  Guinea  from  Prince 
Bismarck.  While  Earl  Granville 
was  fighting  with  M.  Ferry  for 
£111,198,  Lord  Wolseley  was 
spending  fully  as  much  per  day  in 
dragging  our  army  over  cataracts 
rather  than  lead  them  along  a 
straight  road.  M.  Ferry  is  natur- 
ally delighted  at  having  pulled  the 
bondholders  through  with  a  trump- 
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ery  loss  of  about  £100,000  a-year, 
out  of  a  total  of  4J  millions.  As 
a  finishing  stroke  of  irony  on  the 
jelly-fish  friend  of  the  fellaheen,  he 
stipulated  that  the  5  per  cent  tax 
on  the  coupons  should  be  return- 
able when  the  Egyptian  Treasury 
was  in  a  position  to  do  so  !  A 
minister  like  Lord  Palmerston  or 
Mr  Canning  would  have  been  apt 
to  reply  to  such  a  proposal  that 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  gratuitous  insult.  Lord 
Granville  swallowed  it  as  the  Cura- 
goa  after  a  feast  of  leeks. 

With  this  grand  climax  to  our 
Egyptian  benefactions,  we  may  now 
make  up  the  four  years'  account 
and  see  how  it  looks  as  a  whole. 
As  a  standard  of  comparison,  let 
us  recall  for  a  moment  the  final 
boon  of  the  late  Government  to  the 
fellaheen.  Under  the  Law  of 
Liquidation  originated  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  annual  charges  on  the 
public  debt  of  Egypt  were  reduced 
by  a  million  and  a  half  sterling — the 
one  solid  and  substantial  measure 
of  relief  which  the  fellaheen  owe 
to  foreign  intervention.  Mr  Glad- 
stone, after  ignoring  their  exist- 
ence for  eighteen  months,  had  his 
attention  rudely  called  to  the  fact 
by  Arabi  Pasha's  first  rising  in  Sep- 
tember 1881,  when  the  Khedive's 
palace  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of 
mutinous  soldiers,  who  had  been 
"  retrenched  "  by  the  new  Control. 
That  was  the  first  shot  fired  by  the 
National  movement,  but  it  had 
already  formulated  a  distinct  and 
comprehensive  programme,  which 
Mr  Gladstone  might  have  seen  in 
the  Consul-General's  reports  of  the 
day,  had  he  felt  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  But  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  evidently  never  been 
able  to  spare  five  minutes  to  it 
from  his  Irish  Land  Act,  and  his 
anti  -  obstruction  rules.  He  was 
glad,  no  doubt,  to  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend  Gambetta,  who 
showed  that  it  is  not  always  the 


most  ardent  republican  who  is  the 
best  judge  of  republicanism  in 
others.  Gambetta  proposed  that 
the  two  Powers  should  send  each 
an  ironclad  to  Alexandria,  osten- 
sibly as  a  counter-demonstration 
against  the  Turkish  mission  to 
Cairo.  Another  pretext  was  found 
for  it  afterwards,  but  that  was  the 
original  one.  Our  Consul-General 
at  Cairo  foresaw  the  dangerous 
effect  this  might  have  on  the 
Egyptian  people,  then  madly  ex- 
cited against  the  army  of  foreign 
officials  which  the  new  Controllers 
had  let  loose  on  them.  He  tele- 
graphed to  London  that  "the  de- 
monstration" (Mr  Gladstone's  fa- 
vourite recipe  for  all  foreign  trou- 
bles, a  "  naval  demonstration  ") 
"implied  danger  to  Alexandria,  and 
was  calculated  to  cause  agitation 
and  disturbance  among  the  whole 
Arab  population,  and  not  improb- 
ably might  lead  to  a  general  revolu- 
tion" But  Gambetta,  of  course, 
knew  better  than  a  Consul-General. 
He  intended  that  the  "naval  de- 
monstration" should  be  followed 
up;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  a  new  assembly  which  had 
been  elected  under  the  influence 
of  Arabi  Pasha  was  about  to  meet, 
he  proposed  that  the  two  Powers 
should  make  it  perfectly  clear  they 
would  stand  no  nonsense.  His 
plan  was  to  address  to  Tewfik 
Pasha  a  joint  note,  intimating  to 
him,  and  through  him  to  the  Na- 
tionalists, that  the  Powers  were 
resolved  to  strengthen  his  position 
and  repress  disorder. 

That  was  virtually,  as  Earl 
Granville  could  not  fail  to  see,  a 
declaration  of  war  to  the  knife 
against  the  National  movement. 
He  boggled  at  it,  but  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  on  him  through 
the  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of 
the  French  Commercial  Treaty, 
which  were  then  in  a  critical  state. 
Mr  Gladstone  was  not  going  to  sacri- 
fice such  a  sop  for  the  Chambers  of 
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Commerce  to  a  sentimental  scruple 
about  Egypt.  On  the  6th  January 
1882,  the  Dual  Note  was  despatch- 
ed to  Cairo,  and  the  "  heritage  of 
woe  "  began  to  bear  its  appropriate 
fruit.  But  let  Mr  Gladstone's 
countrymen  observe  where  it  came 
from,  and  how.  The  testator  was 
not  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  Lord 
Salisbury.  It  was  M.  Gambetta, 
and,  strangely  enough,  it  was  one  of 
th-3  last  acts  of  his  short-lived  Ad- 
ministration. He  put  Mr  Glad- 
stone on  the  fatal  Avernian  slope, 
which  landed  us  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria,  the  war  of 
1882,  the  Suakim  campaign  of 
1884,  the  Nile  expedition,  the  fall 
of  Khartoum,  and  the  unknown 
fa^e  of  Gordon.  These  events  fol- 
lowed in  logical  and  irresistible 
sequence  from  the  Dual  Note  of 
Janu  ary  1882.  Their  development 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
words  which  will  be  familiar  to 
e\ery  elector  of  Mid-Lothian,  Mr 
Gladstone  having  used  them  there 
orlya  few  months  ago.  "There 
is  not  a  step  we  have  taken  which 
h£us  not  been  the  rigid,  the  inexor- 
able consequence,  one  linked  to  the 
other  by  chains  which  cannot  be 
broken;  which  has  not  been  the 
absolute  and  necessary  consequence 
of  that — I  do  not  say  guilty,  be- 
cause it  was  well  intended,  but 
—  most  unhappy  and  unfortunate 
pioceeding." 

Such  is  the  noble  array,  the  as- 
cending  series,  of  our  benefactions 
to  a  down-trodden  and  oppressed 
pe  ople.  By  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  an  outrage  which  no 
other  European  Power  would  join 
u^  in,  and  which  no  new  rule  of 
international  law  has  yet  been  in- 
vrnted  to  justify,  we  inflicted  on 
E^ypt  a  money  loss  of  over  four 
millions  sterling,  in  the  shape  of 
indemnities.  By  way  of  penance 
we  have  since  gone  all  round 
Europe,  hat  in  hand,  asking  the 
great  Powers  to  join  us  in  rais- 


ing a  loan  to  pay  for  the  wan- 
ton destruction  committed  on  an 
open  commercial  port  by  British 
ironclads.  The  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  was  certainly  the  most 
expensive  act  of  buccaneering  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  the 
poor  fellaheen  have  to  pay  for  it. 
Item  second,  we  smashed  up 
Arabi  Pasha  at  Tel-el-Kebir  at  a 
cost  to  ourselves  of  an  extra  three- 
halfpence  on  the  income-tax,  and 
to  the  fellaheen  of  at  least  two 
millions  sterling.  Item  third,  we 
saddled  Egypt  with  an  army  of 
occupation,  which  we  charge  for  at 
the  rate  of  £300,000  a-year,  all  to 
be  extracted  as  we  best  can  from 
the  fellaheen.  Item  fourth,  we 
have,  since  1880,  saddled  Egypt 
with  a  civilian  army  of  foreign 
officials,  more  costly  even  than  our 
troops.  In  March  1882,  three 
months  before  the  riots  in  Alex- 
andria, the  number  of  foreigners 
in  the  Egyptian  service  was  1325, 
and  their  salaries  aggregated 
£375,000  a-year.  Sir  Evelyn  Bar- 
ing, in  the  financial  report  pre- 
pared for  the  Conference  last  year, 
acknowledged  as  among  the  most 
crying  abuses  of  the  country,  that 
it  was  being  governed  to  death  by 
functionaries  native  and  foreign. 
In  1880,  the  whole  number  of  pub- 
lic employees,  he  said,  was  14,254 ; 
and  in  1883,  it  had  increased  to 
17,490,  or  nearly  20  per  cent  in 
three  years.  There  had  been  in 
the  interval  a  great  crowd  of  old 
officials  pensioned  off,  and  the  pen- 
sion-list had  grown  from  £208,000 
to  £325,000.  Item  fifth,  we  com- 
pletely demoralised  the  finances 
of  the  country,  raising  the  ex- 
penditure extravagantly  while  the 
main  branches  of  revenue  were 
falling  off.  The  Egyptian  Budget 
of  1884,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
ference, showed  an  increase  of 
expenditure,  as  compared  with 
1880,  of  £211,000,  which  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  thought  might  be 
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reduced  to  £146,000.  This  was 
without  providing  for  the  army  of 
occupation — another  £300,000;  but 
taking  credit  for  £170,000,  saved 
in  consequence  on  the  native  army 
and  navy.  Our  boasted  financiers 
have  achieved  bigger  deficits  than 
even  Ismail  Pasha  used  to  do  in  his 
stock-jobbing  carnival.  They  began 
the  year  1882  with  Treasury  bal- 
ances of  various  kinds  exceeding 
£400,000.  They  ended  the  year 
with  a  debtor  balance  of  £463,000. 
The  actual  deficit,  if  all  its  details 
could  be  got  together,  would  not 
fall  much  short  of  a  million  ster- 
ling. In  1883  they  were  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  to 
the  bad  ;  and  last  year  they  antici- 
pated a  deficit  of  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion. The  accumulated  deficits  of 
the  three  years  acknowledged  by 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  are  nearly  two 
and  three-quarter  millions.  This, 
added  to  the  indemnities,  which 
exceed  four  millions,  makes  nearly 
seven  millions  sterling  piled  on  to 
the  Egyptian  debt  as  the  result  of 
three  years  of  British  administra- 
tion. With  commendable  foresight 
Earl  Granville  proposes  to  make  the 
deficiency  loan  nine  millions,  there 
being  reason  to  fear  that  an  equi- 
librium of  receipts  and  expenditure 
has  not  yet  been  arrived  at.  It  is 
a  wonderful  feat  in  finance,  a  truly 
heroic  lesson  for  the  fellaheen  in 
self-government.  And  if  they  do 
not  relish  it,  they  may  console 
themselves  with  the  thought  that 
our  generous  assistance  in  running 
them  into  debt  another  nine  mil- 
lions will,  before  we  see  the  end  of 
it,  cost  us  perhaps  fifty  millions. 
The  burden  of  the  tragedy  may 
not  be  so  unequally  divided,  after 
all — nine  millions  to  Egypt  and 
fifty  millions  to  us.  But  it  is 
costly  statesmanship.  If  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  bestowed  half  the  atten- 
tion on  the  Dual  Note  of  January 
1882  that  he  was  then  giving  to 


obstruction,  he  would  have  saved 
his  own  country  and  Egypt  money 
enough  to  buy  every  farm  in  Ire- 
land under  five  acres,  and  make  a 
clean  present  of  it  to  the  tenant. 
While  he  was  gagging  the  House 
of  Commons,  Egypt  was  hurrying 
to  her  ruin,  bombarded  by  his 
"  friendly  "  ironclads,  invaded  by 
his  "  friendly  "  armies,  reduced  to 
bankruptcy  by  his  "  friendly  "  Con- 
trollers, and  abandoned  at  last  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  "  friendly  " 
bondholders. 

Alas !  bad  as  it  is,  that  is  not 
the  bitterest  drop  in  this  cup  of 
national  sorrow  and  humiliation. 
It  is  only  when  we  stand  in  ima- 
gination, with  uncovered  heads  and 
grief -stricken  hearts,  beside  the  un- 
known grave  of  Gordon,  that  we 
realise  the  full  evil  of  our  "med- 
dling and  muddling  "  on  the  Nile. 
General  Gordon,  the  oriflamme  of 
our  Christian  chivalry,  dead  ! — as- 
sassinated by  the  dagger  of  some 
cowardly  traitor  !  —  sacrificed  on 
the  foul  altar  of  stock-jobbery  and 
cool-blooded  statecraft !  It  is  more 
than  this  country  will  endure. 
Ministerial  apologists  may  palliate 
the  disgrace  as  they  may,  and  the 
Caucus  may  rally  all  its  soulless 
forces  to  shield  the  Government 
from  just  punishment,  but  their 
hour  of  doom  has  struck.  The 
civilised  world  has  passed  sentence 
on  them  without  a  single  dissent- 
ing voice,  and  posterity  will  in- 
dorse the  verdict  through  all  the 
ages  that  are  to  come.  Their  own 
official  correspondence,  mutilated 
and  carefully  edited  as  it  is,  fixes  on 
them  the  responsibility  of  Gordon's 
fate.  Twelve  months  ago  they  made 
an  appeal  to  him,  which  practically 
asked  him  for  ninety -nine  in  a 
hundred  chances  of  his  life.  They 
left  him  for  himself  but  one  poor 
chance  in  a  hundred ;  and  did  they, 
as  men  of  honour,  as  Englishmen,  as 
Christians,  do  all  that  in  them  lay 
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to  guard  that  one  chance  1  No ; 
they  did  not.  If  they  think  they 
did,  let  them  explain  Earl  Gran- 
ville's  telegrams  to  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  refusing  to  adopt  any  of 
Gordon's  proposals  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Soudan,  and  yet  beg- 
ging him  to  remain  a  little  longer 
with  his  head  in  the  lion's  mouth. 
This  we  know  is  a  cruel  reproach 
to  make  to  an  English  Minister, 
but  it  is  matter  of  history.  The 
Blue-book,  'Egypt,  No.  12,  1884,' 
speaks  for  itself;  and  it  tells  a  tale 
which,  when  heard,  as  it  must  be, 
in  Parliament,  will  cause  the  ears  of 
General  Gordon's  countrymen  to 
tingle  with  indignation.  Gordon 
went  to  Khartoum  on  a  very  special 
mission ;  and,  as  he  believed,  with 
extraordinary  powers  adequate  to 
the  occasion.  The  Government 
that  appointed  him  had  no  right 
to  be  startled  at  any  proposal  he 
mi^ht  make  for  effecting  his  task. 
If  it  was  too  wild  a  proposal  for 
them  to  adopt  promptly  and  ener- 
getically, their  duty  was  to  recall 
him  at  once,  seeing  they  had  no  pol- 
icy of  their  own  to  offer  him  instead. 
Gordon,  after  examining  the  situa- 
tion, recommended  the  appointment 
of  Zebehr  Pasha  as  Governor  of  the 
Soudan.  Colonel  Stewart  indorsed 
this  recommendation;  and  Sir  Eve- 
lyn Baring,  in  forwarding  it  to  the 
Government,  expressed  his  own 
opinion  that  Zebehr  Pasha  "was 
the  only  possible  man."  This  was 
telegraphed  from  Cairo  to  London 
on  the  19th  February  1884.  On 
tho  22d  February  Earl  Granville 
telegraphed  back  :  "Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  of  opinion  that 
tho  gravest  objections  exist  to  the 
appointment  by  their  authority  of 
a  successor  to  General  Gordon." 
Though  he  had  that  very  day  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
Tokar  and  the  massacre  of  the 
garrison,  he  did  not  think  "the 
necessity  had  yet  arisen  of  going 
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beyond  the  suggestions  contained 
in  General  Gordon's  memorandum 
of  the  22d  ult.,  by  making  a  spe- 
cial provision  for  the  government  of 
the  country."  Gordon's  reply  was 
characteristically  short  and  de- 
cided. On  the  26th  February  he 
telegraphed :  "  That  settles  the 
question  for  me.  I  cannot  suggest 
any  other."  But  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
appears  to  have  pressed  the  pro- 
posal, and  to  have  also  suggested, 
as  an  alternative,  the  despatch  of 
troops  to  Berber.  On  the  llth 
March  Earl  Granville  reiterated 
his  refusal,  adding  that  neither 
were  the  Government  prepared  to 
send  troops  to  Berber;  but  "they 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  extend 
General  Gordon's  appointment  for 
any  reasonable  time  which  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  his  mission." 

Magnanimous  Cabinet !  It  would 
allow  Gordon  to  do  nothing,  and 
it  would  do  nothing  for  him,  but 
"  it  was  quite  prepared  to  extend 
his  appointment " !  In  another 
despatch  (No.  185,  March  1, 
1884),  Earl  Granville  expressed 
his  real  wish  in  plainer  words : 
"  Her  Majesty's  Government  de- 
sire further  information  as  to 
the  urgency  of  any  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor  to  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  who,  they  trust,  will 
remain  for  some  time  longer  at 
Khartoum"  From  a  House  of 
Commons  point  of  view,  Gordon 
at  Khartoum  was  invaluable.  He 
was  a  ready  answer  to  all  incon- 
venient questions,  and  the  "  Chris- 
tian hero  "  was  an  irresistible  stalk- 
ing-horse in  debate.  Therefore 
Gordon  was  asked  to  keep  his  head 
in  the  lion's  mouth !  Let  it  be 
engraven  over  him — "  Who,  they 
trust,  will  remain  for  some  time 
longer  at  Khartoum"  Not  only 
thrust  into  the  lion's  den,  but 
actually  hand-tied  and  begged  to 
remain  there  to  meet  his  death  ! 
2  A 
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PLAIN   FRANCES   MOWBRAY. 


CHAPTER   III. 


LADY  FRANCES  only  got  back 
from  the  garden  on  the  Guidecca 
just  in  time  for  dinner.  The 
Colonel  liad  already  arrived,  and 
had  brought  her  a  great  bunch  of 
poppies  and  wild  oats  as  an  amende 
for  his  desertion.  He  was  in  high 
spirits,  laughing  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  afternoon,  which, 
it  seemed,  had  been  fruitful  of 
amusing  incident,  though,  except- 
ing that  some  one  in  making  tea 
had  spilt  hot  water  over  somebody 
else's  feet,  his  sister  was  unable 
to  make  out  any  one  in  particu- 
lar. She  herself  was  even  more 
silent  than  usual  that  evening,  her 
thoughts  being  still  in  the  garden 
by  the  Redentore,  and  with  her  old 
friend  there.  Fortunately  Madame 
Facchino  had  not  failed  duly  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  was  as 
ready  as  usual  to  supply  every 
possible  social  requirement,  filling 
up  all  awkward  pauses  with  her 
indomitable  and  invaluable  volu- 
bility. 

There  was  another  visitor,  a  dis- 
tant cousin  of  the  Mowbrays,  the 
wife  of  a  Lincolnshire  clergyman, 
who  was  staying  at  a  pension,  and 
who  had  been  asked  that  evening 
to  dinner  from  a  feeling  of  family 
obligation.  This  lady  had  only 
lately  arrived  in  Venice,  and  had 
a  great  many  complaints  to  make 
— so  many,  that  after  dinner  Lady 
Frances  found  it  as  much  as  she 
could  do  to  listen,  and  endeavour, 
as  far  as  she  could,  to  respond  to 
them.  "Did  it  generally  rain  as 
much  as  it  had  done  during  the 
last  week?  she  wished  to  know. 
She  had  been  out  in  a  boat  all  yes- 
terday, and  had  twice  had  to  come 
and  change  her  stockings,  the  water 


having  come  in  through  the  back 
of  the  hood.  Surely  dear  Frances 
did  not  find  a  gondola  a  conve- 
nient equipage  in  bad  weather? 
And  was  it  really  necessary  to 
pay  those  dreadful  old  men  with 
crooks,  who  stood  upon  the  steps, 
and  pretended  to  help  one  out1? 
One  of  them  had  insisted  upon 
giving  her  his  hands  yesterday, 
though  she  had  tried  hard  to  avoid 
touching  them, — such  dreadfully 
dirty  hands — Frances  couldn't  im- 
agine how  dirty — quite  disgusting  ; 
and  ear-rings,  too  —  actually  ear- 
rings— in  his  ears  !  Surely  it  could 
not  be  right  to  encourage  such 
mendacity  1  Her  husband  had 
made  such  very  strict  rules  about 
it  in  their  parish,  the  beggars 
had  been  very  troublesome  there 
at  first,  but  now,  she  was  thankful 
to  say,  there  were  none — not  one. 
It  couldn't  be  right  to  encourage  in 
other  countries  what  you  wouldn't 
in  your  own,  could  it — not  logic- 
ally ]  Of  course,  their  being  Roman 
Catholics,  poor  creatures,  made  a 
difference;  but  unless  some  one 
set  an  example,  how  were  they 
ever  to  improve  1  That  was  what 
she  wanted  to  know.  Didn't  dear 
Frances  quite  agree  with  her  ? " 

While  these  complaints  were  being 
poured  into  the  sister's  ears  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  Madame  Facchino 
was  entertaining  the  brother  by 
singing  to  him  at  the  other.  It 
was  a  large  room — so  large  that 
much  of  the  sound  and  most  of  the 
sense  was  lost  in  the  transit  across 
it.  The  music  began  at  the  piano- 
forte, but  after  a  while  Madame 
Facchino  duly  produced  her  mando- 
lin, and  the  two  adjourned  to  the 
balcony,  which  the  warmth  of  the 
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evening  rendered  tempting,  and 
whence  the  sounds  which  pene- 
trated to  the  listeners  were,  of 
course,  yet  more  faint  and  inter- 
mittent. The  stream  of  Mrs  Mow- 
bray's  complaint,  beginning  after 
a  time  to  run  thin,  Lady  Frances 
proposed  to  follow  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly moved  across  the  room 
for  that  purpose. 

The  balcony,  like  many  in  Venice, 
was  partly  covered  in  on  one  side, 
and  a  large  red  sofa  had  been  placed 
at  this  end.  It  was  rather  dark, 
and  the  entrance  to  it  narrow, 
so  that  the  approach  of  the  two 
ladies  was  at  first  unperceived  by 
those  without.  The  Colonel  was 
luxuriously  established  nearly  at 
full  length  upon  the  sofa,  a  cigar- 
etto  between  his  lips,  his  magnifi- 
cent auburn  beard,  barely  touched 
with  grey,  spread  out  in  wide  lux- 
uriance over  his  shirt-front,  his  face 
beaming  with  good -humour  and 
anvisement.  Madame  Facchino, 
perched  upon  the  cushioned  ledge 
of  the  balustrade,  with  a  yellow 
scarf,  twisted  as  a  precautionary 
measure  around  her  tousled  locks, 
was  singing  a  French  song  with  a 
marvellous  rattle  and  roulade  of  the 
words  over  her  tongue,  now  and 
then  bringing  down  her  hands — 
thumbs,  fingers,  backs,  fronts,  it 
seemed  indifferent  which  —  and 
producing  a  wild  not  always  per- 
fectly harmonious  twang  out  of  the 
instrument,  her  white  teeth  gleam- 
ing, her  small  green  eyes  twinkling 
in  emphatic  appreciation  of  her 
own  strains.  There  was  another 
cigarette,  also  alight,  laid  in  sug- 
ges'ive  proximity  to  her  left  elbow. 

Mrs  J  ohn  Mo wbray  stopped  short 
upon  the  threshold  and  gazed  at 
the  scene  before  her,  and  then  at 
her  hostess  with  open-eyed  dismay. 
Sh<  had  heard  of  such  doings  before, 
her  looks  seemed  to  say,  and  had 
even  read  of  them  in  books,  but 
never,  never,  had  she  expected 


to  have  them  brought  under  her 
own  eyes !  Her  French  was  not 
of  sufficiently  modernised  a  type 
for  her  to  follow  the  words  of  the 
song,  fortunately  perhaps ;  but  the 
general  import  and  drift  was  suffi- 
ciently evident,  and  she  turned 
away,  speechless,  appalled. 

"  Upon  Sunday,  too  !  Oh,  I  fear, 
I  fear  that  they  have  forgotten 
what  the  day  is,  Frances ! "  she 
said  in  a  tone  of  shocked  and 
awed  hostility. 

Lady  Frances  blushed  as  if  she 
too  had  been  accused  of  Sabbath- 
breaking.  To  tell  the  truth,  she 
had  partly  forgotten  herself  what 
the  day  was,  in  spite  of  having  been 
to  church,  which  some  people  think 
is  chiefly  useful  as  a  remembrance 
of  that  fact.  As  to  the  singing  of 
secular  songs,  and  the  smoking  of 
many  cigarettes,  those  were  Vene- 
tian institutions,  which,  puritani- 
cally inclined  as  she  was  herself, 
she  had  long  learnt  to  look  upon 
as  so  much  a  matter  of  course, 
Sundays  or  week  -  days,  as  the 
eating  of  one's  dinner.  She  did, 
after  a  while,  summon  her  brother, 
and  set  him  to  explain  to  Mrs 
Mo  wbray  how  she  was  to  get  to 
Trieste,  and  what  particularly  she 
was  to  see  when  she  got  there ;  but 
that  matter  settled,  she  allowed 
him  to  slip  away  again  to  his  bal- 
cony, his  cigarette,  and  his  song. 
She  had  been  used  to  act  as 
breakwater  between  him  and 
the  bores  of  life  for  so  long  that 
it  seemed  only  natural  that  she 
should  continue  to  do  so  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

A  few  days  later  she  called  upon 
Mrs  Markham  at  her  hotel,  accord- 
ing to  her  promise ;  but  that  lady 
was  out,  so  that  the  visit  only  re- 
sulted in  the  leaving  of  cards. 
About  a  week  after,  however,  the 
visit  was  returned,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  two  ladies  met. 

Lady  Frances  was  sitting  in  her 
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usual   seat   between   the   fireplace 
and  the  window,  which  command- 
ed a  view  of  the  entire  apartment 
from  its  entrance,  and  had  there- 
fore full  time  to  admire  her  state- 
ly   visitor    as    she    advanced    be- 
tween the  widely  scattered  pieces 
of  furniture,  which  had  the  air  of 
forthwith    converting    themselves 
into  so  many  specially  devised  back- 
grounds as  the  way  of   fortunate 
beauty  is.     She  was  a  very  tall  wo- 
man, whose  figure  had  gained  in 
majesty  what  it  had  perhaps  lost  in 
its  first  youthful  grace.     She  was, 
as  has  been  said,  wonderfully,  im- 
maculately    blond,     the     features 
rather   too  small  perhaps  for  the 
present  size  of  the  face,  being  al- 
most classically  perfect,  the  nose 
and  chin  especially  so.     The  eyes 
were  less  striking,  but  the  shape 
of   the  brows  and  of   the  eyelids 
were  modelled  as  if  with  the  hand 
of     a    sculptor.      The    simile    of 
an    unusually    large   white    swan 
recurred  again  to  Lady  Frances's 
mind,  and  it  was  with  something 
of  the  air  of  that  stateliest  of  birds 
that  the  ci-devant  Princess  Matrena 
Yladimirovitch  advanced  towards 
her  hostess,  who  got  up  to  receive 
her,    but    stood    still,    reddening, 
gauche, — as  shy  as  though  she  were 
still  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  prey  to 
all  that  nervous  discomfiture  which, 
here  at  least  in  her  own  drawing- 
room,  might  surely  have  been  spared. 
It  was,  partly  perhaps,  the  contrast 
— the  sense  of  the  other's  triumph- 
ant beauty,  her  self-conscious  grace 
— which   accelerated   her    discom- 
fiture.    She  knew,  of  course,  that 
it    was    utterly    contemptible    to 
think  about  it, — what,  at  fifty-two, 
had  a  woman  got  to  do  with  ugli- 
ness or  beauty  ?     What  mattered 
it  whether  she  was  comely  as  Juno, 
or  hideous  as  Hecate  1  who  cared, 
who   knew,   who    troubled    them- 
selves ?     It  was  all  very   well  to 
scold   herself,    but    the    sensation 


remained.  When  a  particular  fact 
has  formed  the  central  point  of 
one's  consciousness  for  over  forty 
years,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  shake  it 
off  again  at  will ! 

The  visit  did  not  last  long,  nor 
was  it  signalised  by  any  marked 
cordiality  on  either  side.  Lady 
Frances's  shyness  took  from  mo- 
ment to  moment  an  additional 
coating  of  reserve,  while  the  beau- 
tiful visitor's  manners,  if  irre- 
proachable, were  not  encourag- 
ing. She  did  not,  it  is  true, 
condescend  to  Lady  Frances,  or 
look  pityingly  at  her  clothes,  or 
play  off  any  petty  airs;  but  she 
took  little  pains  to  conceal  that 
she  was  acquitting  herself  of  a 
duty, — one  of  those  social  obliga- 
tions which  fall  to  the  lot  of  even 
the  most  fortunately  circumstanced 
of  women,  lifting  her  white  eye- 
lids from  time  to  time  to  utter 
some  perfunctory  observation,  and 
dropping  them  again  with  an  air 
of  weariness  before  she  had  re- 
ceived the  answers.  Just  as  she 
was  getting  up  to  go,  the  Colonel 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  looking 
rather  excited,  and  explaining  that 
he  had  been  on  his  way  down  the 
Canal  when  he  had  caught  sight  of 
her  gondola  at  their  door,  and  had 
made  all  haste  in  to  have  the  hon- 
our of  receiving  her.  In  spite  of 
this  flattering  assurance,  Mrs  Mark- 
ham  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to 
delay  her  departure;  and  all  the 
Colonel  gained  by  his  assiduity 
was  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  escort  her  down  the  staircase, 
which  he  did  with  all  the  air  of 
some  particularly  obsequious  cour- 
tier in  attendance  upon  his  liege 
lady. 

Lady  Frances  remained  upon 
the  top  of  the  landing,  looking 
after  them  from  the  window  which 
commanded  the  stairs.  She  felt 
puzzled,  irritated,  uncomfortable. 
Certainly,  if  Mrs  Markham  were 
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a  coquette,  she  was  the  stateliest 
of  coquettes, — the  most  composed, 
the  least  unbending.  She  hoped 
that  her  brother  might  have  come 
back,  if  only  to  expatiate  upon 
her  perfections;  but  this  he  did 
not  do,  springing,  instead,  into 
his  own  gondola,  which  was  wait- 
ing for  him  at  the  steps,  and 
which  bore  him  away  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Piazzetta.  After 
this  interchange  of  civilities,  she 
saw  nothing  more  of  the  English- 
nair  ed  Russian  for  several  weeks, 
though  indirectly  she  heard  a  good 
deal,  as  indeed  did  all  Venice. 
The  whole  town  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  proceedings  of  the  mag- 
nificent widow,  about  whose  for- 
tuno,  character,  intentions,  a  thou- 
sand conflicting  rumours  were  in- 
dustriously flying. 

Passing  up  and  down  the  Grand 
Caral,  Lady  Frances  used  some- 
times to  see  her  of  an  afternoon 
holding  a  sort  of  semi-royal  state 
upon  the  terrace  of  her  hotel,  sur- 
rouided  by  a  train  of  devotees, 
amongst  whom  the  Colonel's  stal- 
wart proportions  towered  conspicu- 
ously. The  sight  always  gave  her 
a  fueling  of  discomfort,  almost  of 
humiliation,  she  hardly  knew  why. 
It  was  not  the  sense  of  neglect,  for 
thau  was  quite  a  separate  feeling, 
It  was  as  though  he  were  doing 
something  unbecoming, — putting 
hiix;  self  into  a  category  from  which 
he  ought,  according  to  her  own  feel- 
ing, to  be  exempt. 

£he  saw  little  of  him  in  these 
dajs,  for  he  was  brimful  of  en- 
gagements ;  Venetian  custom, 
which  entails  the  sitting  up,  even 
upcn  the  smallest  occasions,  until 
two  or  three  in  the  morning, 
obliging  the  votaries  of  its  society 
to  make  up  some  portion  of  their 
forfeited  rest  upon  the  following 
day.  She  felt  a  little  hurt,  a 
liti  le  neglected  ;  but  after  all,  what 
right  had  she,  she  asked  herself, 


to  feel  so?  ought  she  not  rather 
to  wonder  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  had  not  happened  long, 
long  before?  She  went  a  great 
deal  to  the  garden  on  the  Guidecca, 
and  sat  hours  at  a  time  with 
her  old  friend,  or  wandered  about 
under  the  vine  -  trellises,  looking 
between  the  sun -streaked  leaves 
at  the  satiny  breadths  of  the 
lagune,  so  gleaming,  so  sensitive, 
so  alive  to  every  breath  of  the 
skies ;  at  the  fragmentary  islands, 
the  black  clumps  of  piles,  the 
infinite  play  and  fluctuation  seen 
across  the  more  solid  foreground  of 
greenery. 

The  Princess  never  again  alluded, 
even  remotely,  to  the  subject  of  her 
testamentary  dispositions;  and  once, 
when  Lady  Frances  would  herself 
have  reopened  the  matter,  she  made 
such  emphatic  demonstrations  of 
her  intention  then  and  there  to 
have  another  attack  of  hysteria, 
that  the  latter  was  forced  to  for- 
bear, registering,  however,  a  mute 
determination  of  recurring  to  it 
again  at  a  more  convenient  season. 

One  afternoon  about  the  middle 
of  May,  she  chanced  to  return  to 
the  house  just  as  her  brother  was 
also  arriving  in  his  gondola,  and 
the  two  waited  for  one  another 
upon  the  steps,  and  went  up-stairs 
together.  The  Colonel  was  in  high 
spirits,  looking  remarkably  hand- 
some— perfectly  unconscious,  evi- 
dently, of  any  imaginable  cause 
for  offence. upon  either  side.  He 
wanted  Frances,  he  said,  to  do 
him  a  favour.  They  were  planning 
an  expedition  next  day  to  one  of 
the  islands  in  the  lagune.  Would 
she  come  too?  He  particularly, 
most  particularly,  wanted  her  to  do 
so  ;  in  fact,  she  must  not  refuse. 
Maitland  Majoribanks  was  com- 
ing, and  so  was  young  Fennel  and 
his  pretty  sister,  and  one  or  two 
other  fellows.  Mrs  Markham  had 
agreed  to  be  of  the  party,  and 
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he  knew  she  would  take  it  as  a 
compliment  if  Frances  would  come 
too. 

"She  says  she  has  seen  nothing 
at  all  of  you,  Fan,"  he  added,  with 
the  naivete  with  which  a  man  will 
sometimes  repeat  the  speech  of  one 
woman  to  another.  "  We'll  want 
another  lady,  I  suppose,  to  balance 
the  party,"  he  went  on,  "  so  what 
do  you  say  to  our  asking  Madame 
Facchino  ?  She  is  always  a  lively 
little  grig,  and  we'll  make  her 
bring  her  guitar,  or  mandolin,  or 
whatever  she  calls  that  instrument 
of  hers.  But  you're  the  person  we 
want,  —  that  everything  depends 
upon.  So  don't  say  no.  I  haven't 
had  a  favour  of  you  for  ever  so 
long,  have  I,  old  lady  ? " 

Lady  Frances  was  pleased  and 
not  a  little  touched.  Whatever 
might  be  the  reason  of  this  sud- 
den urgency,  the  fact  that  her 
brother  wanted  her  counted  for  so 
much — so  very,  very  much.  It  had 
seemed  to  her  lately  as  if  he  had 
certainly  not  wanted  her ;  as  if 
that  joint  life  and  companionship 
which  had  been  begun  in  such 
hope,  with  such  success,  was  prov- 
ing, on  one  side  at  any  rate,  an  en- 
cumbrance, a  thing  which,  whether 
he  married  or  did  not  marry,  it 
might  be  wisest  to  give  up,  rather 
than  to  let  it  drag  on,  a  weariness 
to  him,  a  pain,  and  a  perpetual 
source  of  unreasonable  expectation 
to  herself.  Now,  however,  it  would 
appear  at  last  that  he  did  want 
her.  Had  he  suggested  a  pleasure- 
trip  to  Hades,  she  would  hardly 
have  declined  ! 

"  Of  course,  Hal,  dear,  I  will  go 
since  you  wish  it,"  she  said,  her 
voice  trembling  with  the  pent-up 
feelings  of  weeks.  "  I  will  tell 
Gustave,  too,  to  get  ready  some  cold 
chicken  and  salad,  and  whatever 
else  is  wanted,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  any  one  else  to 
order  anything,"  she  added,  hurry- 


ing away  with  all  the  nervousness 
of  a  shy  woman  from  the  subject 
nearest  to  her  heart,  and  which 
she  felt  to  be  perilous  to  her  com- 
posure. She  did  recur  to  it  again, 
however,  for  a  moment  before  they 
parted. 

"  It  will  be  spending  a  day 
together  again,  won't  it,  Hal1?" 
she  said,  laying  her  hand  timidly 
upon  his  sleeve,  as  he  was  mov- 
ing towards  the  door.  "We've 
not  seen  much  of  one  another 
somehow  lately,  dear,  have  we  1 " 

The  Colonel  turned  round,  touch- 
ed instantly  in  his  turn,  and  kissed 
her  affectionately  upon  the  cheek. 

"  No,  I  know  I've  been  neglect- 
ing you  most  abominably  lately, 
Fan  !  "  he  said,  penitently.  "  And 
you're  a  trump;  you  never  re- 
proach a  fellow.  Only  I  couldn't 
help  it,  dear ;  I  really  could  not. 
I — I — I've  been  most  tremendously 
occupied  lately  somehow — about  a 
thousand  things,  you  know."  He 
hesitated,  moved  a  vase  which  was 
standing  in  somewhat  perilous 
proximity  to  the  edge  of  a  table ; 
divided  his  beard  into  two  care- 
fully equalised  masses  with  his 
fingers,  and  then  suddenly  swept 
it  all  together  again. 

"  Perhaps  I'll  have  a  bit  of  news 
to  tell  you  to-morrow  evening, 
Fan,"  he  added,  hurriedly ;  and 
having  so  said,  bolted  rapidly 
down  the  steps,  and  into  the  gon- 
dola which  was  waiting  for  him  as 
usual  at  the  steps. 

Lady  Frances  went  on  into  the 
sitting-room  to  put  some  flowers 
which  she  had  brought  with  her 
from  the  garden  on  the  Guidecca 
into  water.  She  smiled  to  herself 
once  or  twice  as  she  did  so,  sadly 
enough,  but  she  was  no  longer 
under  the  influence  of  that  melting 
mood  which  she  had  experienced  a 
few  minutes  sooner.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  conscious  of  a  sen- 
sation at  the  bottom  of  her  mind 
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which  would  or  might  have  been 
a  satiric  one,  but  that  it  was 
checked  and  counteracted  by 
others. 

Did  Hal  really,  could  he  really 
imagine  that  it  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  her  to  hear  this  wonderful 
piece  of  news  of  his  1  Did  he  sup- 
pose that  the  mere  proverbial  femi- 
nine delight  in  a  marriage  would 
outweigh  the  serious,  the  inevita- 
ble sorrow  which  such  a  marriage 
would  entail  upon  herself  —  the 
dead  blank  face  which  the  future 
must  henceforth  wear  to  her  ?  or 
had  the  mere  fact  of  his  own  satis- 
faction blinded  him  to  the  very 
possibility  of  any  one  else  regard- 
ing the  matter  from  any  other  point 
of  view  ? 

If  there  was  one  human  being 
in  the  whole  world  who  knew  her 
well,  knew  her  to  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  she  would  have  said  it  was 
her  brother  Hal.  Oddly  enough 
she  had  much  more  confidence  in 
his  knowing  her  than  in  she  herself 
knowing  him.  This  was  not  in  the 
least  that  she  had  any  doubt  at  all 
as  to  their  relative  standing,  mor- 
ally and  intellectually.  She  never 
even  dreamt  of  saying  to  herself 
that  he  was  her  superior.  It  would 
not  have  been  true,  and  she  liked 
the  truth.  She  was  the  stronger, 
the  clearer,  the  harder- willed,  the 
broader-hearted,  the  larger-headed. 
Of  this  there  was  no  question — 
never  had  been  any.  She  was  his 
superior  in  all  or  almost  all  that 
most  becomes  a  man,  just  as  surely 
and  as  certainly  as  he  was  her 
superior  in  almost  all  that  most 
becomes  a  woman.  Yet  none  the 
less  she  had  more  confidence  in 
his  knowing  her  than  in  her  know- 
ing him,  really,  thoroughly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  last  tissue.  It  was 
hardly  conceivable  that  she  could 
have  any  surprises  for  Hal;  where- 
as it  was  quite  conceivable  to  her 
that  he  might  yet  have  a  good 


many  surprises  in  store  for  her. 
Had  he  not,  in  fact,  consider- 
ably astonished  her  within  the 
last  few  weeks'?  Why,  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry,  should 
he  not  have  told  her  so  ?  Why 
should  he  not  have  taken  her  into 
his  confidence  and  appealed  to  her 
sympathy  1  Had  he  ever  known 
it  to  fail  him,  to  refuse  to  answer 
to  the  call  1  Surely  she  might  hon- 
estly lay  her  hand  upon  her  heart 
and  answer  Never.  Whether  she 
did  or  did  not  think  this  magni- 
ficent Russian — spoilt,  vain,  sur- 
feited with  admiration —  exactly 
the  wife  of  all  others  to  make  him 
happy — he  who  had  also  always 
been  more  or  less  spoilt  himself — 
that  was  a  detail,  a  matter  for 
after  consideration ;  of  her  full, 
free,  perfect  sympathy  in  whatever 
concerned  or  interested  him,  he 
ought  not,  surely,  to  have  had  a 
moment's  doubt.  If  he  had,  then 
her  whole  life  must  have  been 
a  series  of  self-deception  and  de- 
lusion :  perhaps — who  knows  1 — it 
was,  she  said  to  herself. 

Poor  woman,  she  was  morbid — 
she  told  herself  so.  She  also,  she 
admitted  to  herself,  had  been 
spoilt,  if  not  in  one  way,  at  least 
in  another.  Her  father  had  spoilt 
her — set  her  upon  a  false  pedestal, 
one  on  which  it  was  not  natural, 
not  reasonable,  to  expect  that  she 
should  remain.  An  ugly,  ill- 
mannered,  not  even  particularly 
amiable  woman !  She  ought  to 
know  her  place  better — she  ought 
to  know  how  little  importance  she 
could  by  any  possibility  be  to  any 
one  !  False  positions  were  always 
cruel  ones,  and  they  that  had 
loved  her  most  had  therefore,  in 
the  end,  been  the  most  cruel  to 
her.  Well,  there  was  at  least  no 
fear  that  her  new  sister-in-law,  if 
she  ever  did  become  her  sister-in- 
law,  would  ever  be  cruel  in  this 
respect !  She  would  have  no  illu- 
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sions ;  no  kindly  delusions,  born  of 
old  days  and  become  a  sort  of 
family  tradition,  would  ever  blind 
her  to  the  true  standing  of  her 
husband's  sister.  She  would  see 
the  thing  in  its  natural  light,  and 
would  take  care  to  put  her  in  her 
proper  place  !  Poor  Lady  Frances  ! 
Her  heart,  too  large  for  its  present 
setting,  stinted  of  all  fresher  out- 
growths, driven  perforce  into  one 
channel,  and  threatened  with  as- 
sault there,  was  fast  becoming  her 
bane.  She  was  growing  morose, 
bitter,  wellnigh  misanthropical,  and 
all  from  pure  sisterly  love  ! 

The  party  to  the  islands  met  at 
the  Piazzetta,  where  its  straggling 
ingredients  were  gradually  got  to- 
gether and  eventually  packed  into 
a  couple  of  gondolas.  Their  desti- 
nation, after  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion, had  been  finally  fixed  for  San 
Francesco  in  Deserto,  where,  should 
the  day  prove  unfavourable,  they 
could  lunch  at  the  monastery.  The 
morning  had  been  lovely,  but  the 
clouds  began  to  gather  before  they 
were  well  out  of  Venice,  and  by  the 
time  they  were  nearing  Murano  the 
world  of  domes  and  campaniles  be- 
hind were  set  in  pale  relief  against 
a  steel-grey  background  of  cloud, 
darker,  denser,  more  smoke -like 
masses  rolling  in  from  the  west, 
and  gathering  recruits  by  the  way, 
until  they  filled  the  entire  hollow 
of  the  sky,  down  to  the  furthest 
most  ghostly  and  worn-away  ridge 
of  the  Euganeans. 

A  sail  had  been  hoisted  in  one 
gondola,  and  the  two  boats  were 
therefore  fastened  together  in  order 
that  both  might  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
The  amount  of  progress,  however, 
was  ridiculously  small.  Slowly 
they  drifted  past  the  point  of 
Murano,  whose  brown  roofs  and 
chimneys  seemed  to  prolong  them- 
selves indefinitely.  The  two  awn- 
ings were  a  serious  impediment 
to  progress,  and  now  that  the  sun 


had  gone  in,  were  merely  useless  en- 
cumbrances, their  curtains  flapping 
a  foolish  rhythm  against  the  poles, 
as  the  boats  swayed  from  side  to 
side.  Lady  Frances  and  Mrs  Mark- 
ham  occupied  the  places  of  dignity 
in  one  gondola,  Madame  Facchino 
and  the  pretty  Miss  Fennel  in  the 
other.  There  was  thus  an  ugly 
and  a  pretty  woman  in  each  boat : 
the  men,  too,  were  evenly  distri- 
buted— three  to  each.  The  liquid 
waste  around,  fretted  with  myriads 
of  black  points,  large  and  small, 
flecked,  too,  with  flower-like  sails — a 
yellow  one,  a  crimson  one,  a  brown 
with  tawny  points,  a  white  one 
glowing  steadily  upwards  into 
roseate,  like  an  angel's  wing;  the 
mountains,  which  began  to  show 
stray  peaks  above  their  shroud ;  the 
infinite  suggestions  of  the  scene ; 
the  stillness,  the  small  bubbling  con- 
versational noises  of  the  water,  the 
leisurely  flap-flap-flop  of  the  sails, 
the  picturesque  attitudes  of  the  boat- 
men as  they  lay  about  or  stretched 
an  indolent  hand  to  adjust  a  rope, 
— all  the  elements  of  enjoyment, 
of  intelligent  satisfaction,  were 
surely  there;  yet  none  of  the 
party  seemed  to  be  very  industri- 
ously employed  in  enjoying  them- 
selves. Mrs  Markham  was  nearly 
absolutely  silent,  contenting  her- 
self with  an  occasional  half-mur- 
mured observation  to  the  man 
nearest  to  her,  with  leaning  one 
elbow  upon  the  arm -rests,  and 
looking  between  her  finely  chiselled 
eyelids  across  the  waste  of  waters. 
Her  role  was  certainly  not  to  be 
amusing,  and  no  one  apparently 
ever  thought  of  requiring  her  to 
be  so.  Even  the  Colonel — a  so- 
cial sheet-anchor  generally  to  his 
friends  —  was  not  in  his  usual 
spirits.  Although  in  the  right  boat, 
he  had,  unfortunately,  been  placed, 
probably  from  a  mistaken  regard 
to  his  years,  in  one  of  the  two- 
armed  chairs  at  the  side  of  the 
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gondola,  which,  if  several  degrees 
less  uncomfortable  than  the  other 
benches,  were  also,  in  this  case, 
naturally  several  degrees  further 
from  the  prevailing  divinity.  It 
was  a  relief  to  every  one,  when 
somebody  suggested  that  Madame 
Faechino  should  sing  one  of  her 
amusing  French  songs,  which  that 
obliging  little  person  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  do,  —  the  shrill  little 
voice,  so  brimful  of  chic,  so  abso- 
lutoly  devoid  of  charm,  pealing  like 
some  small  metal  alarum  across  the 
dreamy  stillness,  where  an  occa- 
sional fisherman,  knee-deep  in  the 
shallows,  lifted  his  head  in  mild 
astonishment  to  see  from  whence 
the  unaccountable  sound  proceeded. 

After  a  great  deal  of  futile  tack- 
ing, the  useless  sail  was  at  last 
dropped,  and  the  men  took  to  their 
oars,  but  the  tide  was  very  low, 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  piles 
set  to  mark  the  deeper  channels, 
and  which  took  them  in  a  long 
succession  of  snake -like  divaga- 
tions, the  advanced  boat  being 
oft'3n  full  broadside  to  the  island 
while  the  other  was  still  pointed 
tovards  it.  It  got  colder  and 
colier  too,  the  clouds  which  had 
hung  about  all  day  condensing 
more  and  more,  and  threatening 
both  wind  and  rain. 

They  arrived  at  last  in  the  midst 
of  a  regular  burasque,  which  now 
car  le  down  in  earnest.  The  ladies 
we  "6  hurried  up  the  narrow  path 
to  the  monastery,  between  two 
roArs  of  acacia-bushes,  swept  like 
plumes  of  cocks'  feathers,  and 
bei.t  nearly  double  by  the  gale. 
A  brown -f rocked  brother  came 
hospitably  to  the  door  to  meet 
them,  and  led  them  through  the 
cloister  into  a  little  bare  room 
where  there  was  a  deal  table 
and  half-a-dozen  of  chairs,  and 
where  he  hastened  to  shut  the 
window  lest  the  ladies  should 


suffer  from  the  draught.  It  was 
much  more  like  arriving  at  some 
mountain  hospice,  wearied  and 
battered  with  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  a  mountain  -  pass,  than 
after  a  couple  of  hours'  sail  across 
the  placid  lagunes  in  the  middle 
of  a  Venetian  May.  The  little 
sanctuary  was  swept  from  end  to 
end  with  wild  gusts  of  wind,  which 
sent  the  leaves  of  the  acacias 
huddling  into  the  corners  of  the 
cloister,  and  collecting  in  a  small 
green  drift  round  the  foot  of  the 
tall  black  crosses.  One  of  the 
gondoliers  carrying  the  provisions 
from  the  boat  had  his  hat  blown 
into  the  sea.  Every  one  looked 
more  or  less  cold,  out  of  temper, 
buffeted ;  Madame  Facchino  least 
so,  her  indomitable  ugliness  defy- 
ing the  utmost  rigour  of  the  ele- 
ments to  injure  its  perennial 
bloom.  With  a  cigarette  in  her 
mouth,  she  sat  on  the  low  wall  out- 
side the  cloisters — her  hat  on  one 
side,  her  yellow  shawl  around  her 
neck,  her  white  teeth  and  green 
eyes  gleaming — the  very  picture 
of  good-humour  and  insouciance. 
Mrs  Markham  meanwhile  retired 
into  the  interior  of  the  apartment 
allotted  to  them.  If  she  looked 
like  a  swan  now,  it  was  certainly 
like  a  swan  which  had  been  rough- 
ly assailed  by  the  tempest.  Her 
beautiful  hair  was  disarranged,  her 
dress  crumpled,  that  repose  which 
was  so  large  an  ingredient  in  her 
charm  seriously  invaded ;  there 
was  no  doubt  at  all,  too,  that,  to 
put  it  plainly,  she  was  extremely 
cross. 

Happily  luncheon  produced  its 
usual  ameliorating  influences  ;  and 
after  luncheon,  the  storm  being 
past,  and  the  sun  having  reap- 
peared, most  of  the  party  started 
to  explore  the  island,  the  Colonel 
and  Mrs  Markham  leading  the 
way  at  some  little  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest. 
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Lady  Frances  was  not  of  the 
number.  The  wind  was  still  cold, 
and  she  preferred,  therefore,  to  re- 
treat into  the  little  church.  There 
was  not  much  to  see  there;  so 
having  gazed  for  some  minutes 
into  a  glazed  cell  containing  a 
figure  held  to  represent  St  Francis 
himself  at  his  devotions,  she  seated 
herself  upon  one  of  the  wooden 
forms  close  to  a  window  in  the 
little  chancel.  As  usual,  she  felt 
a  little  sad,  a  little  forlorn,  a  little 
out  of  heart  with  herself  and  her 
world.  Why,  she  again  asked  her- 
self, had  Hal  urged  her  so  impera- 
tively to  come  with  them  to-day, 
seeing  that  now  that  she  was  here 
he  plainly  wanted  her  as  little  as 
did  any  of  these  others  ? 

Presently,  prompted  by  an  im- 
pulse, she  did  not  quite  know 
what,  she  mounted  upon  one  of 
the  wooden  forms,  which  brought 
her  head  to  a  level  with  the  small- 
paned  window  looking  out  across 
the  wind -tossed  acacias  to  the 
church-towers  of  Murano,  and  be- 
yond these  again  to  the  wild  pano- 
rama of  mountains,  snow-capped 
and  cloud-flecked.  She  had  been 
looking  out  a  couple  of  minutes, 
and  was  about  to  descend  again 
with  a  smile  at  her  own  attitude, 
which  in  truth  was  a  slightly  ridic- 
ulous one,  when,  rather  to  her  sur- 
prise, she  saw  her  brother  coming 
back  towards  her  along  a  little 
track  which  led  through  the  grass 
back  to  the  broader  pathway  lead- 
ing to  the  landing-place.  Her 
hand  was  lifted  to  attract  his  at- 
tention, but  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  expression  of  his  face, 
which  betokened  surprise,  anger, 
astonishment,  hurt  feeling,  wound- 
ed susceptibilities — the  look  of  a 
man  who  has  been  assailed  in  his 
tenderest  point,  and  who  believes 
that  no  eye  sees  him — such  a  look 
as  she  had  certainly  never  seen  on 
his  care-defying  lineaments  before. 


He  passed  rapidly  on  between 
the  swaying  acacias — so  rapidly, 
that  almost  before  she  had  got 
over  her  astonishment  at  the  un- 
looked-for revelation,  he  was  out 
of  sight,  hidden  by  the  corner  of 
the  church,  which  here  flung  out 
a  great  projecting  buttress  of 
masonry.  Lady  Frances  sprang 
to  the  ground,  her  whole  heart 
rushing  to  him  in  his  trouble. 
She  hastened  to  the  door,  thence 
to  the  landing-place,  thinking  to 
overtake  him.  He  was  not  there, 
however,  but  had  taken,  one  of 
the  gondoliers  said,  a  path  to  the 
right  leading  along  the  ramparts. 
She  followed,  but  failed  to  see  any- 
thing of  him.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  she  fell  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  party,  who  had 
made  the  giro  of  the  island, 
and  were  coming  along  in  rather 
scattered  order,  the  beautiful  Rus- 
sian last,  attended  by  a  cavalier, 
to  whom  she  was  paying  that  list- 
less, half  -  contemptuous  attention 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  mete 
out  to  her  devotees. 

Madame  Facchino  advanced  to 
meet  her  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able excitement.  She  had  pro- 
mised, she  said,  to  be  at  the 
Bavarian  consulate  at  five  o'clock 
precisely  that  afternoon,  and  had 
only  just  discovered  that  it  was 
past  four  now.  As  they  had  taken 
two  hours  to  come  here,  it  was  ob- 
viously impossible  for  her  to  arrive 
if  she  remained  with  the  party ; 
her  only  chance,  therefore,  was  to 
catch  the  steamer  at  Burano : 
would  dear  Lady  Frances,  who 
was  always  so  kind,  allow  her  to 
be  deposited  there1?  she  inquired, 
clasping  her  hands  with  dramatic 
earnestness.  Lady  Frances  was 
quite  willing  to  do  so,  wondering 
however,  rather,  that  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  this  important  en- 
gagement till  then.  She  did  not 
like  to  inquire  whether  anything 
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had  been  seen  of  her  brother. 
There  was  an  air  about  the  party 
which  put  her  sisterly  pride  upon 
its  mettle,  and  forbade  her  to  utter 
a  word. 

They  returned  to  the  landing- 
place,  and  had  already  taken  their 
places  in  the  gondolas  when  the 
Colonel  appeared.  He  had  been, 
it  seemed,  to  inspect  the  monastery. 
What  had  they  all  been  thinking 
of,  he  wanted  to  know,  not  to  do 
so  ?  The  ladies,  it  is  true,  would 
only  have  been  allowed  to  go  as 
far  as  the  cloisters,  but  the  men 
were  free  to  go  over  it  all,  and  it 
was  well  worth  seeing,  really  un- 
commonly worth  seeing ;  he  didn't 
know  when  he  had  spent  a  pleas- 
anter  half-hour.  The  monks,  too, 
were  capital  fellows — he  should  not 
mind  spending  a  month  with  them 
himself  in  the  least.  When  he 
heard  of  Madame  Facchino's  inten- 
tion of  returning  by  the  steamer,  he 
at  once  volunteered  to  accompany 
her.  He,  too,  had  an  appointment, 
it  seemed,  at  Venice;  and  going 
back  by  the  gondola,  delightful  as 
it 'was,  really  took  up  such  a  deuced 
amount  of  time.  Accordingly  the 
t^o  were  left  upon  the  shore  at 
Burano,  and  the  gondolas,  with 


their  diminished  load,  proceeded  on 
their  homeward  way. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  cheer- 
ful home-coming,  less  so  if  any- 
thing than  the  outgoing  had  been. 
There  was  no  attempt  made  this 
time  to  sail,  and  the  gondolas  were 
not  therefore  linked  together,  but 
followed  one  another  at  a  little 
distance,  with  all  the  regularity, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  solemnity, 
of  a  pair  of  mourning  -  coaches. 
Lady  Frances  was  in  the  first  one, 
Mrs  Markham  in  the  second ;  had 
both  been  together,  it  is  possible  that 
some  more  interesting  topic  might 
have  been  mooted  in  the  other ; 
as  it  was,  every  one  seemed  tongue- 
tied,  listless,  "  dull  as  the  fat  weed," 
which  swung  its  slimy  tresses 
around  every  projecting  point  of 
land,  or  floated,  a  mass  of  brown  or 
yellow  putrescence,  towards  the  sea. 
When,  hours  as  it  seemed  after 
they  had  started,  the  familiar  line 
of  roofs  and  campanile  rose  greyly 
above  the  face  of  the  lagune,  had  the 
party  formed  some  portion  of  the 
great  Dandola  fleet,  returning  after 
its  famous  but  toilsome  conquest 
of  the  Turks,  it  could  hardly  have 
been  hailed  by  them  with  a  much 
warmer  measure  of  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


What  precisely  had  taken  place 
at  San  Francesco  in  Deserto  ?  That 
was  what  Lady  Frances  desired, 
but  apparently  was  not  destined, 
to  learn.  So  far  from  becoming 
more  approachable,  the  Colonel,  in 
th  e  days  that  immediately  followed 
their  expedition  to  that  shrine, 
was  less  visible,  less  companionable 
than  ever.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
he  had  registered  a  vow  never  to 
be  in  the  house;  or  if  for  a  short 
while  they  were  together,  the  ser- 
vants or  some  one  else  happened 
to  be  always  present  to  hinder  them 


from  being  tete-a-tete — they  who 
hitherto  had  been  almost  always 
tete-a-tete.  That  this  attitude  of  his 
was  a  real  and  a  very  great  grief 
to  her,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
concealing  from  herself.  Her  bro- 
ther's friendship  counted  for  so 
much,  so  very,  very  much  in  her 
life.  Take  it  away  and  what  re- 
mained to  her  1  She  had  no  other 
intimate  friendship,  not  even  in 
her  own  family.  Her  father  and 
Hal — they  had  always  been  the 
two — her  two, — and  now  there  was 
only  one  of  them  left. 
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It  is  true  that  there  are  subjects 
which  a  man  may  fairly  decline  to 
discuss  even  with  the  tenderest  and 
most  devoted  of  sisters ;  rebuffs 
which  smart,  hurting  alike  to  the 
pride  and  the  temper.  Still  she 
had  been  trusted  before  now  even 
with  such  things  as  these,  and 
might  have  been  again.  She  did 
not  choose,  however,  to  force  his 
confidence.  If  he  had  anything  to 
tell  her  she  was  always  there,  he 
knew  that.  If  not,  well,  she  must 
learn  to  do  without  his  confidence. 
She  tried  hard  to  feel  some  regret 
for  what  seemed  to  her  his  evi- 
dent disappointment;  but  this  was 
more  than  even  her  sisterly  hero- 
ism was  equal  to.  If  she  refrained 
from  rejoicing,  it  was  as  much  as 
she  could  honestly  achieve. 

At  last  there  came  an  evening 
when  the  Colonel  apparently  had 
no  engagements,  or  if  he  had,  he 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  keep 
them.  He  came  into  the  sitting- 
room  where  his  sister  was  sitting 
with  a  book  in  her  hands,  and 
strolled  up  and  down  for  a  while 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
whistling  faintly,  and  moving  his 
elbows  up  and  down  in  accom- 
paniment to  his  tune.  It  almost 
seemed  to  her  that  he  was  a  little 
nervous,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
wind  his  courage  up  to  the  point 
of  saying  something  —  something 
which  did  not  come  at  all  easily. 

At  last  he  came  to  a  halt  before 
her. 

"Well,  Fan!" 

She  looked  up,  wondering  rather 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  let 
her  book  fall  upon  her  lap. 

"  I've  —  er  —  something  to  tell 
you.  I  don't  know  quite  how 
you'll  feel  about  it.  I'm  not  even 
very  sure  how  I  feel  about  it  my- 
self. Still  you've  got  to  know  it." 

She  still  remained  silent,  puz- 
zled, wondering.  Her  impression, 
ever  since  the  day  at  San  Fran- 


cesco, had  been  that  her  brother 
had  not  anything  to  tell  her;  that 
whatever  expectations  he  had 
cherished,  whatever  hopes  may 
have  been  held  out  to  him,  had 
come  to  a  collapse  there ;  that,  ex- 
cepting in  the  way  of  sisterly  con- 
dolence, which,  apparently,  was 
not  acceptable,  there  was  nothing 
for  her  to  hear  or  to  say.  Now, 
however,  it  appeared  there  was. 
She  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

"I'm  engaged  to  be  married, 
Fan." 

Poor  Lady  Frances  !  Her  heart 
gave  a  cruel  bound  !  A  week  ago 
she  was  prepared  to  hear  this,  and 
would  have  received  it,  if  not  with- 
out emotion,  at  least  with  compos- 
ure. Now  it  came  upon  her  with 
all  the  cruelty,  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness, of  a  surprise.  Surely,  surely 
everything  had  tended  latterly 
to  show  that  he  was  not  going  to 
be  married — rather  the  contrary; 
that  all  that  had  come  to  an  end  a 
week  ago.  Since  he  was,  however, 
there  could  be  no  question  at  all  in 
her  mind  as  to  the  person,  and  she 
tried,  therefore,  to  summon  the  de- 
sired cordiality  to  her  lips. 

"Well,  dear,  you  will  have  a 
beautiful  wife,  at  any  rate,"  she 
said,  with  a  violent,  almost  an 
heroic  effort. 

The  Colonel  got  red  up  to  the 
very  roots  of  his  hair,  and  down 
to  the  very  roots  of  his  beard. 
"  A  beautiful  wife  !  "  he  gasped  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  has  been 
gratuitously  insulted.  "  What 
the — what  on  earth  do  you  mean 
by  that,  Frances  1  " 

His  sister  opened  her  eyes  in 
astonishment.  "  Surely  yes  ;  beau- 
tiful!" she  answered.  "There  are 
limits  to  the  possibilities  even  of 
feminine  detraction,"  she  went  on, 
smiling  rather  wanly,  "  and  I 
don't  see  how  any  one,  even  a  des- 
perately jealous  sister,  could  deny 
that  Mrs  Markham  is  a  beautiful 
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woman.     Did  you  expect  me  to  do 
so?" 

"But  I'm  not  going  to  marry 
Mrs  Markham,  as  it  happens,"  he 
retorted  angrily. 

"  Not  —  going  —  to  —  marry  — 
Mrs  —  Markham  ! "  This  time 
Lady  Frances  got  up — sprang  up, 
rather — to  her  feet,  then  sat  down 
again  from  sheer  helpless  bewilder- 
ment. "Not  going  to  marry  Mrs 
Markham  !  "  she  repeated,  in  a  tone 
of  abject  astonishment.  "Who 
thon,  Hal,  are  you  going  to 
marry  1 " 

'I'm  going  —  at  least  I'm  en- 
gaged— to — to — to — to  Madame 
Facchino." 

;<  To  Madame  Facchino  ! " 

She  could  only  repeat  his  words 
and  sit  there,  open-mouthed,  help- 
less, mute.  Had  he  said  that  he 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the 
Princess  Yasarhely,  or  to  Madame 
Bauche,  her  astonishment  at  the 
moment  could  hardly  have  been 
groater.  To  have  all  one's  ex- 
pectations, all  one's  apprehensions 
fixed  upon  one  quarter,  and  then 
to  receive  a  perfectly  stunning 
krock-down  blow  from  an  oppo- 
site one ! — it  seemed  to  her  for 
a  moment  as  if  everything  were 
reeling  and  swimming  around  her. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  you'd  be  a  bit 
astonished  ! "  the  Colonel  said,  not 
without  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
that  astonishment.  "To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I'm  a  little  astonished 
myself ;  I  haven't  got  used  to  it,  I 
suppose,"  he  added  ingenuously. 

"But  when? — how — how  long 
has  this  been  settled?"  she  said, 
recovering  her  voice  at  last  with 
a  violent  effort.  "It's  not  long 
since  " — she  stopped  short — "  since 
you  seemed  bent  upon  marrying 
another  woman,"  she  would  have 
said,  if  she  could  have  brought  her 
lips  to  utter  what  would  have 
sounded  so  like  a  taunt. 

"Oh,    not  long  —  not   above   a 


week,"  he  responded  easily,  yet 
with  a  certain  undisguisable  em- 
barrassment. 

"  And  is  it  —  is  it  absolutely 
settled?" 

"  Settled  ?  Do  you  mean,  can 
it  be  broken  off?  Well,  I  sup- 
pose it  could,  if  you  got  her  to 
see  it  in  that  light,  which  I  don't 
suppose  you  could.  You  wouldn't 
propose  my  being  the  first  to  sug- 
gest it,  would  you  ?  I  thought  you 
were  one  that  had  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  one's  keeping  one's  word  ! " 
— the  Colonel  was  evidently  trying 
to  work  himself  up  into  a  conve- 
nient condition  of  indignation. 

"  No,  Hal,  of  course  not — not  if 
your  word  is  promised,"  she  replied 
despondently. 

"  Oh,  it's  promised  fast  enough. 
She  wants  to  come  and  see  you, 
to  talk  it  all  over  with  you,  only 
she  said  I  was  to  break  it  to  you 
first.  I  believe  she  has  rather 
an  idea  that  you'd  be  against  it — 
that  you'd  think  she  wasn't  good 
enough  —  no  money  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  you  know ;  and — 
well,  perhaps,  not  exactly  a  Yere 
de  Yere  either — not  that  anybody 
thinks  of  that  sort  of  thing  nowa- 
days. Look  at  old  Skelmersgrass 
married  his  own  cook  the  other 
day,  and  lots  of  young  fellows  have 
done  worse,  ever  so  much  worse. 
No  one  can  say  that  I've  done 
anything  of  that  sort,  can  they?" 
His  sister  simply  looked  at  him 
wondering,  her  whole  soul  swal- 
lowed up  for  the  moment  in  her 
wonder.  Was  he  talking  like  this 
from  pure  bravado  ?  Or  was  it — 
could  it  be  that  it  really  was  the 
way  in  which  he  looked  at  the 
matter,  —  that  it  affected  him  no 
more,  no  deeper  than  that? 

"  I  suppose  it  was  settled  that 
day  you  came  back  in  the  steam- 
boat ? "  she  said  at  last — "  the  day, 
I  mean,  that  we  were  all  at  San 
Francesco  ? " 
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"  Yes,  that  was  it — coming  back 
from  San  Francesco."  The  Colonel 
took  a  turn  or  two  about  the 
room,  putting  up  his  hand  from 
time  to  time  to  his  beard,  and 
tugging  at  it  slightly.  "But  if 
you  ask  me  how  it  did  get  settled, 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  tell  you, 
Fan !  I  was  rather — rather  in 
the  dumps,  and  she  was  —  well, 
awfully  nice,  you  know — no  wo- 
man could  be  more  so ;  and  I 
couldn't  help  saying  how  much 
pleasanter  she  was  as  a  companion 
than  people  who  thought  ever  so 
much  more  of  themselves — just  as 
I  might  to  you,  you  know ;  and  I 
didn't  know  how  it  was,  but  all  of 
a  sudden  I  found  that  she  thought 
I  meant — well,  more  than  I  did 
mean ;  that  I — that  I  wanted  her 
to  stick  by  me  always — to  be  my 
wife,  in  short.  And — well,  it 
struck  me  at  the  same  time, 
that  perhaps  I  couldn't  er — under 
the  circumstances,  you  know,  do 
better.  It  would  show  —  I  mean 
—  it  would  —  well,  it  wouldn't 
be  a  bad  sort  of  arrangement. 
Anyhow,  I  didn't  say  anything  at 
once,  and  then — well,  of  course,  it 
was  too  late  then.  I  couldn't  back 
out  of  it,  could  I? — not  honour- 
ably, you  know.  And  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  too,  to  make 
her  understand — not  but  what  she's 
an  uncommonly  sharp  little  woman, 
all  the  same,  mind  you  !  " 

Lady  Frances  gave  an  inward 
groan.  So  that  was  the  way  of 
it,  was  it  1 — that  was  the  way  ! 
How  extraordinary  !  how  incredi- 
ble !  how  utterly  inconceivable ! 
Certainly  to  rush  into  matrimony 
with  one  woman  because  you 
happen  to  have  just  been  refused 
by  another,  if  not,  as  we  know, 
a  very  unusual  performance,  is 
one  which  seldom  fails  to  im- 
press the  bystanders  with  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  innate  illo- 
gicality of  things.  Because  one 


woman — rich,  perhaps,  and  beau- 
tiful, with  a  dozen  good  gifts  at 
command — declines  to  have  you, 
to  straightway  rush  and  offer 
yourself  to  another,  who  has  none 
of  these  merits ;  who  is  the  very 
antipodes  of  everything  you  have 
hitherto  supposed  yourself  to  ad- 
mire,— surely  the  thing  would  be 
incredible,  but  that  we  see  it  done, 
and  done,  moreover,  with  a  fair 
share  of  impunity,  pretty  nearly 
every  day  of  our  lives ! 

The  Colonel,  meanwhile,  was 
evidently  feeling  that  his  explan- 
ation had  gone  off  considerably 
better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. He  was  quite  at  his  ease 
again,  and  ready  to  expatiate  upon 
the  minor  results  of  his  sudden 
resolution. 

"  Of  course  we  shan't  be  particu- 
larly brilliantly  off,"  he  observed, 
cheerfully.  "I've  told  her  so,  and 
she  quite  understands  it.  In  fact, 
I  think  she  imagines  that  we  shall 
be  quite  rich,  with  what  I've  got, 
according  to  her  standard.  People 
have  such  different  ideas,  you 
know." 

"Whatever  I  have  is  yours, 
Hal.  I  hope  you  know  that,"  his 
sister  said,  drearily.  "  We've 
never  divided  yet,  but  of  course 
we  must  now.  Everything  will 
have  to  be  different  now." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  rob  you, 
Fan,  whatever  happens,  you  may 
be  sure  of  that,"  the  Colonel  an- 
swered decidedly. 

"It's  no  question  of  robbing, 
dear.  The  money  was  left  to  me 
for  us  both,  and  as  we're  not  go- 
ing to  be  any  longer  together,  of 
course  it  must  be  divided.  What 
should  I  do  with  it  all  ?  It  would 
only  be  a  burden.  You  may  be  sure 
that  was  what  my  father  meant." 

"  I  can't  say  that  I've  ever  seen 
it  in  that  light,"  her  brother  an- 
swered, less  positively,  however, 
than  he  had  spoken  last.  "  Any- 
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how  we'll  not  be  so  very  badly  off 
when,  one  comes  to  think  of  it — 
not  according  to  the  notions  people 
get  when  they  live  abroad.  Besides, 
I  expect  she's  a  wonderful  man- 
ager, Madame  Facchino,  I  mean; 
she's  bound  to  be,  living  the  way 
she  has.  The  fact  is,  Fan,"  he 
went  on  confidentially,  "  if  a  man 
is  to  marry — and  I  suppose  most 
men  are  bound  to  drop  into  it 
sooner  or  later  —  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  isn't  about  the  wisest  thing 
to  do — well,  the  sort  of  thing  I'm 
doing.  Of  course  looks  and  mon- 
ey are  capital  things ;  but  I'm 
not  sure  that  a  cheery  little  wo- 
man who  knows  what's  what,  and 
has  never  been  used  to  extrava- 
gance, isn't  about  the  best  sort  of 
a  wife  for  a  man  in  the  long-run. 
It's  fagging  work  always  being 
on  your  P's  and  Q's  with  your 
wif  o ;  making  up  to  her  and  nat- 
tering her,  and  all  that.  I  ex- 
pect, too,  that  a  woman  that's 
brought  you  a  fortune,  is  awfully 
apt  to  throw  it  in  your  teeth  if 
you  chance  to  fall  out.  I  don't 
me; in  that  every  woman  would—- 
yon wouldn't  of  course,  Fan,  not  if 
yon  married  a  costermonger ;  but 
I  imagine  they  do  as  a  rule — I'm 
pretty  sure  /  should  if  I  was  a 
woman.  And  it  must  put  a  fellow 
in  a  most  deucedly  awkward  posi- 
tion u  For  my  own  part  I'd  rather 
have  half  the  money  and  be  master 
in  my  own  house.  Doesn't  it 
strike  you  so?" 

Well,  no,  it  did  not  exactly 
strike  her  so,  but  she  let  him  talk 
on  and  on  without  interruption. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  see  what  all 
this  effusiveness  meant.  Having 
fallen,  slipped  rather,  stumbled 
from  pure  inadvertence  into  this 
quandary,  he  was  trying  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  had  done  it 
with  his  eyes  perfectly  wide  open ; 
that  it  was  a  deliberately  planned, 
clearly  foreseen  intention  from  the 


beginning ;  not  very  prudent  per- 
haps, liable  to  be  stigmatised  as 
foolish  by  people  who  saw  no  fur- 
ther than  the  surface,  but  in  reality 
a  thoroughly  well  thought  out  de- 
cision. Thought  out !  when  ten 
minutes  beforehand  he  had  evi- 
dently, from  his  own  account,  had 
no  more  perception  of  what  was  in 
store  for  him  than  the  babe  unborn ! 

The  strangeness  did  not  seem  to 
her  very  much  less,  after  her  new 
relative-elect  had  been  to  see  her, 
which  she  duly  did  upon  the  very- 
next  day.  She  came  in  with  a  rush 
and  a  bustle,  visibly  crackling  and 
rippling  all  over  with  elation  and 
satisfaction,  her  ugly  lively  little 
face  more  like  that  of  an  intelligent 
marmoset  than  ever — a  marmoset 
in  this  case  which  had  found  a 
nut.  She  had  got  on  a  new  dress 
— a  very  smart  one  —  and  there 
were  other  indications  that  the 
years  of  the  lean  kine  were  at  an 
end,  and  an  era  of  prosperity  felt 
to  be  inaugurated. 

Despite  her  own  trouble,  Lady 
Frances  could  hardly  help  being 
amused  and  half  mollified  at  sight 
of  the  other's  superabounding  and 
utterly  irrepressible  satisfaction. 
Heaven  knows,  she  said  to  her- 
self, she  did  not  grudge  the  little 
woman  any  of  her  prospective 
joys,  if  only,  only  they  could  have 
been  bought  at  a  little,  a  very 
little,  less  costly  rate  ;  if  any  one 
but  Hal,  her  own  Hal,  could  have 
been  the  medium  for  providing 
them.  She  tried  to  be  cordial,  but 
the  effort,  it  must  be  owned,  was  a 
failure.  Her  trouble  was  too  fresh, 
too  terribly  real  for  concealment. 
Conversation  fell  dead;  the  Colonel, 
prudent  man !  kept  away ;  even 
Madame  Facchino's  matchless  pow- 
ers were  not  equal  to  the  strain. 
When  she  got  up  to  take  her 
leave,  though  the  words  on  the 
other's  lips  were  kindness  itself,  the 
trouble  legible  in  her  eyes,  in  her 
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whole  face,  was  too  tragically  man- 
ifest to  be  overlooked,  and  she 
found  herself  creeping  out  of  the 
room  almost  like  one  who  has  been 
detected  in  some  piece  of  petty 
larceny ! 

So  the  days  went  on.  The  en- 
gagement was  not  formally  an- 
nounced, but  everybody  in  Venice 
knew  about  it  more  or  less,  and 
much  wit  was  expended  over  the 
event.  The  indirect  cause  of  it 
had  meantime  left  Venice,  and 
was  holding  her  court  elsewhere. 
Another  member  of  that  court — 
some  people  said  two — had  in  the 
interim  put  his  fate  to  the  touch 
and  had  sustained  the  same  fall.  It 
was  a  way  she  had — so  all  who  knew 
her  declared.  Each  of  the  men 
who  surrounded  her  believed  that 
he  himself  was  the  chosen  and 
favoured  one,  that  he  had  received 
unmistakable  marks  of  encourage- 
ment until  his  hour  of  disillusion 
came,  and  as  her  manner  was  out- 
wardly equally  little  encouraging  to 
all,  her  victims  had  not  even  the 
poor  satisfaction  of  claiming  sym- 
pathy in  their  discomfiture.  The 
Colonel  made  no  allusion  whatso- 
ever to  his — in  fact,  so  far  as  his 
sister  was  aware,  never  mentioned 
Mrs  Markham's  name  at  all.  It 
was  as  if  a  sponge  had  been  passed 
over  the  whole  episode,  and  no 
traces  whatsoever  of  it  remained. 
Its  indirect  effects,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  sufficiently  permanent, 
although,  after  her  first  visit,  Ma- 
dame Facchino  seldom  came  to  the 
house.  Neither,  so  far  as  his 
sister  could  observe,  did  the  Col- 
onel spend  much  time  with  his 
fiancee,  though,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  together,  she  kept 
him  amused  and  in  good-humour 
as  much  as  ever.  At  other  times 
he  was  restless,  visibly  uncom- 
fortable and  uneasy.  His  first 
self  -  satisfactions,  it  was  clear, 
had  evaporated ;  he  no  longer 


neglected  her  own  society,  if 
that  were  any  comfort  —  on  the 
contrary,  would  come  a  dozen 
times  in  the  day  into  the  room 
where  she  was  sitting,  wandering 
about,  uttering  some  trivial  remark, 
and  then  walking  out  again.  Some- 
times she  caught  his  eye  fixed  in- 
tently, for  minutes  at  a  time,  upon 
her  own,  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing, some  comfort  which  he  was 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  extract  out 
of  them  —  something  he  wanted 
her  to  say  or  to  do,  she  did  not 
know  what.  It  worried  much 
more  than  it  gratified  her,  seeing 
that  there  was  obviously  nothing 
that  she  could  say  or  do  that  would 
have  the  smallest  effect.  Was  not 
everything  done,  settled,  finished  1 

"  You — you  think,  I  suppose, 
Fan,  that  I've  been  in — er — rather 
too  great  a  hurry  about  all  this, 
don't  you  1 "  he  said  abruptly  one 
afternoon  when  they  had  been  sit- 
ting for  nearly  an  hour  upon  the 
balcony,  he  smoking,  she  laborious- 
ly telling  up  the  columns  of  an 
account-book  which  had  somehow 
got  wrong.  She  would  not  go  half- 
way to  meet  him,  so  merely  laid 
down  the  account -book  upon  her 
knee,  and  waited  with  an  inter- 
rogative glance  for  him  to  speak. 
"  About  this  engagement  of  mine, 
I  mean,  of  course,"  he  added  im- 
patiently. "  What  else  should  I 
mean  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  dear.  How  can 
I  tell  ?  You  are  the  best  judge  as 
to  whether  you  have  or  not,"  she 
said  dispiritedly.  Then  as  he  was 
beginning  again — "  Oh,  don't  speak 
to  me,  Hal ;  don't  ask  me  about  it; 
don't  talk  of  it  at  all ! "  she  sud- 
denly burst  out,  with  a  gesture 
which  sent  the  account-book  flying 
off  her  knee  on  to  the  floor.  "  How 
can  I  tell  1  how  can  I  judge  fairly, 
or  honestly,  or  rightly  1  How  can 
a  woman  be  trusted  in  such  a  mat- 
ter, when  it  is  her  life,  her  home, 
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her  whole  heart,  her  very  existence 
— every  thing  she  cares  for — that  is 
at  stake?  Let  me  be  at  peace. 
Don't  ask  me.  Do  what  you 
choose — whatever  you  think  right, 
whatever  you  think  will  be  for 
your  own  happiness,  your  own 
comfort, — only,  for  pity's  sake — 
for  the  sake  of  all  the  years  we  have 
spent  together — don't  ask  me  /" 

The  Colonel  was  so  utterly  taken 
aback  at  her  vehemence,  that  he 
literally  turned  pale.  An  outburst 
of  temper  from  his  sister  Frances 
was  a  thing  unheard  of — a  thing 
absolutely  portentous  —  phenom- 
enal !  Somehow  or  other,  he  had 
hardly  realised  all  that  his  mar- 
riago  meant  for  her.  Had  she 
been  poor,  it  would  probably  have 
presented  itself  to  him  in  clearer 
colours,  but  as  it  was,  it  really 
did  not  seem  to  him  as  if  it 
made  such  very  great  odds.  If  she 
didn't  care  to  go  on  living  with 
him  after  he  was  married,  as  very 
possibly  she  mightn't,  she  could  live 
anywhere  she  liked,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  she  preferred — stay 
in  Venice,  go  elsewhere,  do  any- 
thing, in  short,  seeing  that  she  had 
iiev<-r  even  professed  to  be  a  de- 
pendent woman.  Of  course  she 
was  very  fond  of  him,  he  knew 
that  well  enough.  He  was  very 
fond  of  her,  impossible  to  be  more 
so;  no  man  had  ever  had  a  better 
sisteT.  Still  a  sister  naturally  was 
a  sister,  —  and  nobody  in  their 
senses  ever  expected  arrangements 
of  that  kind  to  be  absolutely  bind- 
ing and  eternal. 

"  I  suppose  I  couldn't  very  well 
get  out  of  it  now,  eh,  Fan  1 — could 
I  ?  It  would  be  rather — well,  awk- 
ward, wouldn't  it?"  he  said,  in  a 
somewhat  quavering  voice. 

"  I  don't  know,  Hal, — don't  ask 
me ;  I  tell  you  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Get  out  of  it  ?  Of 
course  you  can't  get  out  of  it 
now;  how  could  you?"  she  an- 
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swered,  all  in  a  breath,  and  in  a 
tone  bordering  closely  upon  feroc- 
ity. "  Forgive  me,  dear,  for  being 
horribly  cross,"  she  added,  a  minute 
later,  stooping  and  picking  up  the 
unfortunate  account-book.  "  But 
there's  no  use  in  my  pretending 
that  I  can  reconcile  myself  to  it — 
now  or  ever.  I  don't  wish  her  any 
harm,  but  I  grudge,  grudge,  grudge 
you  to  her.  If  I  were  your  wife 
twenty  thousand  times  over,  I 
couldn't  grudge  you  more.  What 
have  I  besides  you  ?  Who  else  in 
the  wide  world  to  care  for  but 
you  ?  A  wife !  talk  to  me  of  a 
wife  !  How  many  wives  are  there, 
I  should  like  to  know,  who  have  had 
forty  years'  companionship  of  their 
husbands?  Of  course  I  don't  ex- 
pect for  a  single  moment  that  you 
should  feel  as  I  do.  It  would  be 
impossible,  unnatural ;  perhaps  it  is 
unnatural  even  that  I  should  feel 
so;  but  as  I  do,  for  God's  sake 
don't  try  to  make  me  pretend  that 
I  am  satisfied,  when  I  am  not !  " 

She  got  away  to  her  own  room 
after  this  second  outburst,  and 
threw  herself  down  into  a  chair, 
hiding  her  head  against  the  back 
of  it.  It  did  seem  to  her  too  hard 
— too  utterly  cruel !  If  he  had 
loved  her — this  other  woman — it 
seemed  to  her  that  it  would  have 
been  so  much  easier  to  bear.  Love 
the  mighty  makes  its  own  laws,  and 
all  the  older,  simpler,  homelier  ties 
necessarily  go  down  before  it  as  the 
weaker  goes  down  before  the  strong- 
er. But  there  was  no  question  of 
anything  of  the  sort  here ;  no  pre- 
tence or  suggestion  even  of  love, 
any  more  than  there  was  of  ad- 
vantage, suitability — anything,  in 
short,  at  all ! 

Her  home  was  broken  up,  her 
life  left  desolate,  the  comely  order 
of  the  days  all  put  out,  and  all  for 
what?  For  a  nothing,  through  a 
mistake,  in  a  moment  of  aberration. 
A  single  sting  of  disappointed  van- 
2  B 
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ity  which  craved  solace,  two  fool- 
ish words,  and  a  chain  was  forged 
in  a  moment,  which  honour  forbade 
to  be  broken  ever  and  ever  again  ! 
But  did  honour  absolutely  forbid 
it  ?  that  was  the  question.  Why 
should  such  a  foolish,  such  an 
utterly  unreasonable  bond,  made 
in  a  moment  of  aberration,  of  heed- 
lessness,  fraught  with  such  incal- 
culable consequences,  for  him,  for 
her,  for  all  of  them — why  should 
it,  she  asked  herself,  be  regarded 
as  sacred  1  Her  brother,  she  could 
see  well  enough,  was  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  wisdom 
of  his  own  proceedings.  If  for 
a  while,  for  a  few  moments,  it 
had  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of 
necessity  —  a  spirited  rejoinder 
upon  his  part  to  the  shabby  trick 
which  had  been  played  upon  him 
by  Fortune — soberer  reflection  had 
convinced  him  that  it  was  not 
perhaps  such  a  very  brilliant  rep- 
artee after  all.  He  shrank  palp- 
ably from  announcing  his  engage- 
ment— from  facing  the  comments 
which,  tacitly,  at  all  events,  it 
would  have  been  certain  to  have 
been  received — and  had  even  ex- 
acted a  promise  from  Madame  Fac- 
chino  that  for  the  present  she 
would  refrain  from  publicly  pro- 
claiming it.  Should  he  decide  to 
relinquish  this  ridiculous  engage- 
ment, and  should  his  sister  sup- 
port him  in  so  doing,  who  could 
seriously  gainsay  them1?  Madame 
Facchino,  it  is  true,  might  rave 
and  storm,  might  declare  herself 
the  worst  used  of  women,  but  what 
serious  injury  would  that  do  them  1 
The  inappropriateness  was  too 
manifest,  too  obvious — it  flew  to 
meet  the  eyes.  "What  sort  of  a 
wife  was  this  for  a  Mowbray — this 
ugly,  grimacing,  little,  green-eyed 
woman,  with  her  bourgeoise  tradi- 
tions, her  Bohemian  manners,  her 
hundred  and  one  shifts  to  get  on, 
and  to  make  ends  meet  ? 


There  was  no  harm  in  her — 
Lady  Frances  was  anxious  to  be 
just — so  far  as  she  could  see  or 
learn  there  was  nothing  against 
her  excepting  her  intense  common- 
ness. From  the  ends  of  her  finger- 
tips to  the  very  bottom  of  her  soul 
she  was  radically  and  incurably 
common — in  her  tastes,  in  her  as- 
pirations, in  her  very  good-nature. 
A  little,  ugly,  flippant,  jocose, 
good-natured  vulgarian  !  And  this 
was  the  woman  that  Hal  had  en- 
gaged himself  to  marry  !  No ;  it 
could  not,  should  not  be.  She 
herself  would  face  the  matter  out; 
she  would  have  the  courage  of  her 
opinions,  take  the  helm  in  hand, 
and  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the 
responsibility,  and,  if  need  be,  of 
the  blame  too,  as  she  had  done  a 
hundred  times  before.  What  all 
her  life  long  had  she  done  but  put 
herself  in  the  breach1?  and  when 
had  she  ever  had  a  better  reason 
for  doing  so  than  now  1  And  then 
like  a  ghost,  a  thing  of  the  night, 
impalpable,  intangible,  arose  a  pale 
spectre — the  spectre  of  honour,  her 
honour,  his  honour.  His  word 
was  pledged — as  surely,  as  irre- 
vocably pledged  as  though  this 
woman  had  been  the  youngest, 
most  beautiful,  tenderest  of  her 
sex, — perhaps  more  so,  seeing  that 
the  less  greater  the  temptation,  the 
greater  obviously  the  obligation  to 
abide  by  his  spoken  word,  or  if  not 
spoken  even,  then  implied  at  any 
rate,  and  accepted.  Women  are 
not  popularly  supposed  to  have  any 
very  exalted  standard  of  honour  in 
such  matters;  but  if  so,  then  in 
this  respect,  as  in  most  others, 
Lady  Frances  differed  from  the 
great  majority  of  her  sex.  With 
her  it  was  a  religion,  a  fetish  to 
which  she  would  cheerfully  have 
sacrificed  herself  and  any  one  be- 
longing to  her.  Better  anything 
else,  better  a  hundred  times  that 
she  should  be  miserable,  bett  r 
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even  that  Hal  should  be  miserable ; 
better  anything  and  everything 
should  happen,  rather  than  that 
any  hint  of  such  a  stain  should 
visit  their  escutcheon.  She  would 
have  cut  off  her  own  right  hand 
before  she  put  it  to  any  such  work  ; 
and  without  her  aid,  morally  and 
physically  unsustained  by  her,  she 
felt  absolutely  certain  he  would 
nevor,  never  achieve  his  own  de- 
liverance. She  knew  him  too  well. 
Meanwhile  the  days  were  passing 
steadily  on,  each  with  its  invisible 
rivet  rendering  it  more  and  more 
impossible  to  do  anything  at  all. 
Gradually,  very  gradually,  Lady 
Frances  made  up  her  mind.  The 
thing,  she  told  herself  again,  was 
done,  was  irrevocable ;  and  there 
is  ii  great  deal  of  dreary  satis- 
faction in  a  sense  of  the  utterly 
irrevocable.  If  her  home  was 
doomed,  well  then,  it  was  doomed, 
and  she  was  not  going  to  make 
more  fuss  about  the  matter  than 
could  be  helped.  What  right,  after 
all,  had  she  to  do  so  1  Was  she 
the  first  sister  that  had  been  left 
alone  when  her  brother  made  up 
his  mind  to  marry  1  Was  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  the  invariable  end 
to  such  arrangements  as  theirs, 
the  sting  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
all  such  temporary  unions  1  Hap- 
pily she  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
too,  and  that  helped  to  fill  up  her 
thoi;  glits  and  the  days.  They  were 
giving  up  their  apartment,  had  al- 
ready given  notice  to  that  effect 
to  its  owner.  Its  bigness  had 
alwr.ys  been  a  fault,  and  under 
thess  changed  circumstances,  was 
of  course  more  of  a  fault  than  ever. 
What  the  Colonel's  future  plans 
would  be  remained  to  be  seen,  but 
his  sister  had  quite  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  at  least  was  not  go- 
ing 1:0  live  on  in  Yenice.  Further 
than  this  she  did  not  see  her  way. 
The  world  was  all  before  her  where 
to  choose,  but  it  cannot  be  said 


that  she  found  any  particular  ela- 
tion from  that  prospect ! 

Madame  Facchino  was  also  leav- 
ing ;  she  was  going,  she  said, 
to  pay  some  visits  to  her  rela- 
tions in  Belgium,  and  would 
then  adjourn  to  England  to  meet 
her  fiance,  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  relations.  Everything 
was  being  taken  down,  put  into 
big  boxes,  and  corded  up  ready  to 
be  sent  for  whenever  their  destina- 
tion was  decided  upon.  The  familiar 
rooms  already  wore  an  air  of  dis- 
mantled misery ;  the  trail  of  the 
despoiler  had  passed  over  them 
all,  and  the  sooner  they  were  away 
now,  Lady  Frances  felt,  the  better. 

A  few  mornings  before  their 
final  departure  she  happened  to 
awake  early,  just  as  the  first  glow 
of  dawn  was  beginning  to  play 
over  the  convolutions  of  the  Canal. 
She  found  it  impossible  to  get  to 
sleep  again,  so  put  on  a  dressing- 
gown,  and  went  out  upon  the  bal- 
cony which  communicated  both 
with  her  own  bedroom  and  the 
sitting-room.  The  weather  within 
the  last  few  days  had  become  hot, 
and  already,  early  as  it  was,  the 
air  which  came  to  meet  her  was 
almost  like  the  breath  of  a  green- 
house. Yenice  looked  like  a  city 
created  for  delight,  but  left  vacant, 
Up  and  down  in  all  the  sinuous 
silvery  reaches  of  the  Canal,  not 
a  sound;  in  all  the  shut  or  open 
multitudes  of  windows  not  a  face, 
not  a  sign  of  life.  Only  down  at 
the  traghetto,  a  man  sat  sleepily 
up  in  a  gondola,  and  rubbed  his  eyes 
wearily  for  a  moment  before  roll- 
ing heavily  back  again,  face  down- 
wards, upon  the  cushions. 

Lady  Frances  drew  a  camp-stool 
towards  her,  and  sat  down,  leaning 
her  elbows  upon  the  stone  balus- 
trade, and  looking  out  towards  the 
satiny  clearness  of  the  lagune.  A 
big  India-bound  steamer,  lying  near- 
ly opposite  the  Piazzetta,  began  to 
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show  some  signs  of  life,  puffing  out 
volumes  of  smoke  into  the  unsullied 
air.  A  couple  of  gondolas,  filled 
with  men,  put  out  presently  to- 
wards it,  their  long  thin  forms,  with 
the  line  of  crowded  heads  above, 
suggesting  the  fantastic  notion  of  a 
crew  of  South  Sea  Islanders  bent 
upon  a  war-track.  So  still  was  it 
that  the  falling  of  a  couple  of  planks 
upon  the  deck  of  a  barge  half  a  mile 
away  sounded  quite  loud  and  rever- 
berating in  the  silence.  Suddenly, 
with  a  great  whirring  of  wings,  a 
detachment  of  the  doves  of  St 
Mark's  swept  by,  alighting  upon 
the  campo,  and  beginning  to  search 
about  for  bread-crumbs  underneath 
the  windows,  the  newly  risen  sun 
shining  upon  their  brilliant  neck- 
feathers.  Lady  Frances  put  her 
head  suddenly  down  upon  the 
balustrade  and  sobbed  aloud.  A 
great  yearning  love  for  Yenice 
rose,  brimmed  over,  and  seemed 
to  flood  her  heart  —  for  Venice 
itself,  apart  from  all  whom  it  con- 
tained, and  even  all  that  it  sug- 
gested. Never  until  now  that  she 
was  leaving  it  had  she  realised  how 
completely  it  had  wound  itself  round 
her  heartstrings;  not  like  a  place 
at  all,  —  a  town  —  a  mere  aggre- 
gation of  bricks  and  mortar, — but 
like  a  living  thing — a  sister ;  some- 
thing that  it  was  like  a  tearing 
asunder  of  the  very  heart  within  her 
to  think  that  she  might  never  see 
again.  She  let  her  head  lie  along 
the  unresponsive  length  of  the  bal- 
ustrade, and  sobbed  like  a  child  that 
has  been  robbed  of  its  home. 

She  was  roused  by  a  sound  not 
far  off;  a  sound  of  something  mov- 
ing in  the  next  room  but  one, 
which  was  that  occupied  by  the 
Colonel — the  dull  jerking  scrape  of 
something  moderately  heavy  being 
pulled  over  the  tiled  floor.  What 
could  it  be  1  she  wondered.  It  was 
unlike  Hal  to  be  astir  so  early ; 
neither  was  it  his  valet's  custom  to 


invade  his  master's  chambers  thus 
prematurely.  Presently  the  sound 
ceased,  and  the  next  moment  there 
was  a  movement  of  the  boards 
under  her  feet,  and  leaning  a  little 
forward,  she  saw  that  the  Colonel 
himself  was  standing  at  his  door- 
way, which  opened  like  her  own 
upon  the  balcony, 

He  was  dressed,  but  instead  of 
his  coat,  had  pulled  on  the  famous 
red-and-brown  dressing-gown,  which 
figured  in  the  first  scene  of  this 
little  history,  and  over  which  the 
wealth  of  his  auburn  beard  spread 
itself  with  its  wonted  luxuriance. 
If  the  beard  and  the  dressing-gown 
were  the  same,  the  expression  of 
their  wearer  was  widely  different 
from  what  it  was  upon  that  placid 
and  cheerful  occasion.  The  poor 
Colonel's  face  had  a  hunted,  care- 
driven  aspect,  which  sat  oddly,  and 
as  it  were  pathetically,  upon  his 
naturally  cheerful  and  care-defying 
lineaments.  His  forehead  was 
crumpled  up  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair;  and  as  if  to  balance  this, 
his  moustaches,  upon  the  other 
hand,  trailed  dismally  at  the  cor- 
ners. His  whole  aspect  was  that 
of  a  man  to  whom  the  facing  of  a 
decision  is  pain  and  grief  unspeak- 
able, but  who  has  been  driven 
by  the  despotism  of  circumstance 
into  doing  so;  a  moody  despera- 
tion was  legible  even  in  the  sit  of 
his  necktie.  He  started  when  he 
perceived  his  sister,  and  half  drew 
back  as  if  he  would  have  gone  in, 
but  perceiving  the  futility  of  this, 
advanced  on  the  contrary  a  few 
steps,  and  stood  with  his  hands 
upon  the  railing,  looking  out  over 
the  gradually  brightening  lengths 
of  water. 

Lady  Frances  waited  a  moment, 
expecting  him  to  speak  or  to 
make  some  movement  towards 
her.  Then,  seeing  that  he  did  not 
do  either,  she  crossed  over  to  the 
portion  of  the  balcony  which  lay 
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in  front  of  the  sitting-room,  and 
which  brought  them  within  easy 
speaking  distance  of  one  another. 

"  How  early  you  are,  Hal !  "  she 
said  in  as  cheerful  a  tone  as  she 
could  muster.  "Didn't  you  sleep 
well,  dear?" 

"  No,  but  that's  nothing  new.  I 
haven't  slept  well  for  a  week  past." 

"How  is  that?" 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  question, 
but  remained  looking  moodily  out 
across  the  Canal,  as  if  trying  to 
distinguish  something  which  lay 
upon  the  opposite  side.  Suddenly, 
without  lifting  his  head  or  changing 
his  posture,  he  added  abruptly — 

<k  I've  made  up  my  mind  about 
something,  Fan.  I'm  going  to 
break  this  off!" 

She  started,  and  leaned  forward 
so  as  to  try  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
his  face.  "  Your  marriage,  do  you 
mean,  Hal?"  she  said  quickly. 
"You  mean  to  break  off  your 
marriage  ? " 

"My  engagement.  It's  not  a 
marriage  yet." 

"It's  very  nearly  one,"  she 
answered  gravely. 

"There's  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence." 

"  How  are  you  going  to  do  it  ? " 
she  inquired,  without  pausing  to 
disouss  this  point.  Then,  as  he  did 
not  immediately  answer  —  "  You 
are  going  to  see  her,  I  suppose  ? " 
she  added. 

He  winced.  "No,  I  am  not 
goi  ng  to  see  her ! "  he  said  irri- 
tal  ly.  "  I'm  writing  to  her  j  I 
ha^re  written,  in  fact." 

"  Have  you  sent  the  letter  ? " 

*{No,  I'm  sending  it.  It's  in 
th(  re ;"  he  jerked  his  head  back 
toA^ards  the  room.  There  was  a 
fevr  minutes'  pause,  and  then  he 
added — "I  couldn't  go  to  see  her, 
Fa  i ;  upon  my  life,  I  couldn't. 
Besides,  it  would  spoil  everything." 

"  It  won't  make  any  great  differ- 
ence, dear,  so  far  as  I  can  see, "she 


answered.  "  Of  course,  the  instant 
she  receives  your  letter  she  will 
come  off  here ;  and  you  can't  well 
tell  the  servants  to  forbid  her 
the  door  after  all  that  has  taken 
place,  can  you  ? " 

He  moved  uneasily,  and  glanced 
behind  him,  as  if  already  expect- 
ing to  see  the  door  fly  open,  and 
the  figure  of  an  aggrieved  and 
indignant  woman  appearing  upon 
the  threshold. 

"  One  needn't  be  here  to  see  her 
when  she  comes,"  he  said  defiantly. 

Instantly  there  rushed  back  upon 
Lady  Frances's  mind  the  sound 
which  she  had  heard  ten  minutes 
ago,  and  which  had  then  so  puzzled 
her.  She  knew  now  what  it  was 
perfectly.  It  was  the  Colonel's 
big  portmanteau,  pulled  forward 
by  the  Colonel's  own  hands  ! 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  going  away,  Hal?"  she 
said — a  ring  of  astonishment,  not 
uiimingled  with  something  like 
contempt,  appearing  in  her  tone. 
"  Running  away,"  she  added  em- 
phatically. 

The  Colonel  reddened.  "You 
may  call  it  what  you  choose,  Fan," 
he  said  angrily;  "all  I  tell  you 
is,  that  there  is  only  one  way 
of  breaking  it  off,  and  that  is  for 
me  to  go  away.  If  I  stay  and 
see  her  again,  it  will  be  all  up 
with  me.  I  know  how  it  would 
be  as  well  as  if  it  had  happened 
already.  She  wouldn't  get  into  a 
rage  or  storm  like  any  other  woman 
might ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  She'd  sim- 
ply laugh  and  joke  as  if  it  were  the 
merest  trifle,  and  begin  and  talk 
about  a  hundred  other  things,  and 
then  bring  the  conversation  round 
to  it  again  bit  by  bit,  with  that 
tongue  of  hers  which  would  wheedle 
the  very  birds  off  the  trees,  and 
before  half  an  hour  was  over  I 
should  find  myself  walking  away 
just  as  tightly  engaged  as  ever ! 
She's  a  deuced  clever  woman,  I 
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can  tell  you,"  Madame  Facchino's 
betrothed  asseverated  solemnly. 

"  If  she  makes  light  of  what  you 
say,  it  seems  to  me  she  could  make 
light  just  as  well  of  what  you  write. 
What  is  to  hinder  her  1 "  his  sister 
inquired. 

"  She  can't  well  do  that,  if  there 
is  black  and  white,  all  the  more  if 
she  don't  see  me,"  he  answered. 

"  She  will  go  after  you." 

"  How  can  she  ?  She  won't 
know  my  address.  I  shall  go  to 
Roumania — to  the  Bajerhoffs,  you 
know.  I've  always  intended  to 
shoot  there  some  spring,  and  I'll 
go  this.  I  couldn't  have  a  better 
opportunity." 

"Even  if  you  go  and  live  there, 
you  can't  vanish  utterly  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  can  you  ?  You 
will  have  to  leave  your  address 
with  some  one." 

"I'll  only  leave  it  with  you, 
Fan." 

"Well,  and  if  you  do,  I  must 
give  it  to  her  if  she  asks  me  for  it, 
of  course,  dear,"  she  replied  con- 
vincingly. 

The  Colonel  jumped  as  if  he 
had  been  shot,  and  turned  round 
with  mouth  and  eyes  widely  open. 

"  Fan  !  "  he  almost  shouted,  and 
stood  there  staring  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  his  astonishment.  "You, 
Fan,  you  to  turn  upon  me  like 
that !  Gad  !  I  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved it  if  an  archbishop  had  sworn 
it !  What  has  happened  to  you 
since  last  week?  You  were  wild 
then  against  this  marriage,  so  that 
I  thought  you  at  least  would  be 
delighted  when  I  told  you  that  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  break  it 
off.  In  fact  it  was  on  your  ac- 
count nearly  as  much  as  on  my 
own  that  I  decided  to  do  so,  be- 
cause you  told  me  that  you'd  be 
lonely,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; 
and  instead  of  that  you  are  wish- 
ing, actually  wishing,  me  to  go  on 
with  it." 


"  I  don't  wish  it,  dear,  you 
know  that  perfectly  well,  but  I 
don't  see  what  my  wishes  have  to 
say  to  it,  one  way  or  other,"  she 
answered  quietly.  "  The  fact  re- 
mains that  you  are  engaged  to  her, 
and  that  being  the  case,  she  has  a 
perfect  right,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
know  where  you  are." 

"  But  I  shouldn't  be  engaged  if 
I  break  off  the  engagement,  don't 
you  see  ? " 

"You  can't  do  that,  Hal — not 
without  her  consent." 

"  Nonsense,  Fan  !  Dozens  of 
men  do  it  every  day  in  the  year." 

"I  don't  know  how  many  dozen 
men  may  do  so,  dear,  but  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  no  gentle- 
man ever  does  so,"  his  sister  said, 
decidedly. 

The  poor  Colonel's  puckered 
brow  grew  even  gloomier  and  more 
puckered  than  before,  and  he  kicked 
his  foot  viciously  against  the  base  of 
the  railing.  "  All  right,  then,  you 
wish  me  to  go  on  with  it,"  he  said. 
"And  it  will  be  all  your  doing, 
mind,  if  it  don't  turn  out  well,  and 
I'm  wretched  —  remember  that  ! 
You  set  her  feelings  and  interests 
above  mine,  you  think  of  her  first. 
I  don't  say  but  what  it's  perfectly 
right  and  proper,  but  it's  not  be- 
ing what  I  call  sisterly,"  Colonel 
Hal  concluded  vindictively. 

"I  don't  care  the  very  least 
about  her  feelings — I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  she  has  any ;  but  I  care 
everything  about  your  honour, 
dear." 

"Honour!  Stuff!  You  may 
trust  a  man  to  take  care  of  his  own 
honour  without  your  help  !  You 
live  shut  up  with  your  books  and 
your  own  notions  so,  that  you 
don't  know  how  people — reason- 
able men  and  women — look  at  such 
things.  Every  man  can't  go  on 
with  a  thing  because  he  has  been 
fool  enough  to  let  himself  in  for 
it !  By  Jove !  when  I  come  to 
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look  at  the  thing  nearer,  I  wonder 
how  I  could  ever  have  wished  to 
marry  any  woman,  if  she  were 
tho  Venus  de  Medici !  One  would 
never  be  one's  own  master  again  !  " 
tho  poor  Colonel  exclaimed,  ruffling 
up  his  hair  and  beard  into  the  wild- 
est and  most  picturesque  disorder, 
as  he  ruefully  contemplated  his 
prospective  slavery. 

"I  am  afraid  you  should  have 
thought  of  that  sooner,  dear,"  his 
sister  replied  ruthlessly.  "  No, 
doti't  think  I  say  it  for  the  sake 
of  making  myself  disagreeable; 
but  if  you  had  only  seen  a  little 
more  clearly  what  your  own  feel- 
ings really  were  before  you  asked 
her  to  marry  you,  why  then " 

"  I  never  did  ask  her  to  marry 
me  at  all,  as  it  happens  ! " 

"  Well,  you  allowed  her  to  think 
you  had  done  so." 

"  She  knew  perfectly  well  that  I 
had  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  She 
only  pretended  that  she  thought  I 
had  done  so;  and  I — well,  I  sup- 
pose I  wanted  the  presence  of 
mind,  or  the  brutality,  or  some- 
thing, to  tell  her  that  she  was  a 
humbug,  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 
And — in  short,  you  know  the 
whole  story,  Fan,  as  well  as  I  do, 
so  there  is  no  use  in  going  over  it 
again ! " 

"  I  know,  Hal — you  told  me ;  but 
I  don't  see  that  it  really  affects 
the  question." 

"  You  don't  see  any  difference 
between  my  proposing  to  her,  and 
her  accepting  me  without  my  pro- 
posing ? " 

"No;  I'm  afraid  not.  Of  course, 
at  the  time  you  could  have  put 
matters  right ;  perhaps  even  within 
two  or  three  days  afterwards — I 
don't  know;  but  now  that  it  has 
been  going  on  for  weeks,  and  that 
you  have  allowed  her  to  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  that  she  is 
to  be  your  wife,  and  to  make  all 
h(r  preparations  with  that  idea, 


and  to  tell  her  friends,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  she  has  done — why,  how 
can  you  break  it  off  with  any  ap- 
proach to  honour  1  It  wouldn't  be 
commonly  honest.  I  wonder  you 
don't  see  it  so  yourself,  dear.  It 
would  be  simply  cheating." 

The  Colonel's  face  was  a  study  of 
emotions,  in  which  anger  remained 
predominant.  Before  he  had  time 
to  make  any  rejoinder,  however^ 
Lady  Frances  went  on. 

"  There  is  only  one  possible  way 
that  I  can  see  to  get  out  of  it,"  she 
said  steadily.  "You  must  get 
her  to  consent  to  it." 

"  Get  her  to  consent  to  it ! 
Now  you're  talking  greater  non- 
sense than  ever,  Fan !  Consent 
to  it  ?  Why  upon  earth  should 
she  consent  to  it  1  She  has  every- 
thing to  gain  by  the  marriage,  and 
nothing  to  lose.  What  induce- 
ment could  you  possibly  offer  her 
to  break  it  off?" 

"  There  is  always  money." 

"  Money  !  To  buy  her  off,  you 
mean1?  And  you  call  that  acting 
delicately,  do  you — that  having  a 
regard  for  my  honour,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it !  I  don't  want  to  marry 
her,  if  can  help  it ;  I'd  much 
rather  not.  Not  that  I  don't  like 
her  well  enough  in  a  way,  but  I 
don't  want  to  marry  her,  or  any 
one  ;  I  was  a  fool  when  I  thought 
I  did ;  I'm  ever  so  much  better 
off  as  I  am.  But  though  I  don't 
want  to  marry  her,  I  don't  think 
so  poorly  of  her  as  to  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  she'd  take  money 
to  give  me  up." 

"  And  yet  you  were  proposing 
to  make  her  give  you  up  without 
any  equivalent  at  all ! " 

For  all  answer  Colonel  Hal 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
off  to  his  own  room — the  only 
resource  left  to  a  man  and  a  bro- 
ther when  thus  ungenerously  driv- 
en into  a  corner  by  a  woman  and 
a  sister,  whom  polite  custom  and 
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family  affection  prevented  his 
swearing  at. 

Lady  Frances  stayed  where  she 
was  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
followed  him.  Even  the  outward 
aspect  of  the  room  would  have  told 
an  intelligent  looker-on  that  a  des- 
perate resolution  had  been  arrived 
at  by  its  occupant,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  being  carried  through 
with  all  the  impetuosity  of  one 
who  fears  the  first  fiery  impulse 
may  evaporate  before  he  has  had 
time  to  execute  it.  The  Col- 
onel's travelling  clothes  had  been 
dragged  from  their  usual  recep- 
tacles, and  were  scattered  wildly 
over  chairs  in  its  vicinity ;  the 
big  portmanteau,  whose  progress 
across  the  tiles  Lady  Frances  had 
heard,  lay  extended  upon  the  floor 
in  a  prodigious  yawn;  and  upon 
a  table  near  at  hand  lay  a  couple 
of  notes,  hastily  penned,  and  still 
more  hastily  blotted,  one  of  which 
his  sister,  with  half  an  eye,  per- 
ceived to  be  directed  to  herself. 

She  waited  a  minute  or  two 
without  saying  anything,  while  he 
moved  about,  affecting  to  ignore 
her  presence,  and  to  continue  his 
preparation  for  an  immediate  start. 
Then  she  said — 

"  Write  another  note,  Hal. 
Tell  her  that,  on  further  con- 
sideration, you  feel  that  it  is 
really  impossible  for  you  to  go 
on  with  your  engagement.  Tell 
her  that  you  know  you  are  be- 
having abominably  badly — which, 
of  course,  you  are — but  that  you 
throw  yourself  upon  her  mercy; 
and  that,  if  by  any  means  you 
could  make  amends  for  your  mis- 
conduct, you  are  quite  ready  to  do 
so.  And  then  wait  and  see  what 
she  says." 

The  poor  man,  thus  baited,  flung 
the  garment  which  he  happened  to 
have  in  his  hand  at  the  moment 
down  upon  the  nearest  chair,  and 
himself  into  another,  where  he  sat 
gazing  in  dramatic  misery  at  his 


tormentor,  his  red-and-brown  dress- 
ing-gown falling  in  tragic  folds 
around  him. 

"A  very  pleasant  sort  of  letter 
that  would  be  for  a  man  to  have  to 
write  to  a  lady  he  is  engaged  to, 
wouldn't  it  1 "  he  said  witheringly. 
"Pleasant  for  me  to  have  to  write, 
and  most  particularly  pleasant  for 
her  to  have  to  answer  !  " 

"Would  it  be  any  worse  than 
that  one  ? "  she  inquired,  pointing 
to  the  table  ;  then  before  he  could 
reply,  "  Mind,  I'm  not  urging 
you  to  do  it,  Hal.  I've  never 
suggested  your  breaking  off  your 
engagement,  have  I?  I  know  I 
lost  my  temper  about  it  the  other 
day,  but  I  promise  not  to  do  even 
that  again ;  and  if  .you  feel  that 
you  can  go  on  with  it  and  be 
happy,  why,  by  all  means  do,  and 
I  will  never  utter  another  syllable. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
mean  to  break  it  off,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there's  only  one  way  you  can 
do  it — you  must  get  her  consent." 

"And  I  tell  you,  Fan,  that  it's 
not  to  be  done,  not  to  be  done,  don't 
you  hear  1 "  he  replied  positively. 
"  I  know  her  better  than  you  do  a 
long  way.  She'd  never  let  me  off 
— never.  She  knows  better." 

"  She  must,  Hal,  if  you  are  to 
get  out  of  it  at  all,"  she  returned 
with  at  least  equal  decision.  "  As 
to  running  away  and  leaving  every- 
thing unsettled,  and — and  breaking 
your  .word,  Hal,  dear,  you  must 
know  that  couldn't  be  done !  In 
fact,  I  am  sure  you  never  would 
have  done  so,  it  was  just  an  idea 
that  passed  through  your  mind. 
You  never  would  have  carried  it 
out — never ;  I  know  you  better 
than  you  know  yourself." 

The  Colonel  said  nothing,  but 
his  face  expressed  the  modified 
obstinacy  of  a  man  whose  resolu- 
tion is  gradually  getting  under- 
mined. He  was  not  at  all  sure 
that  his  sister  did  know  him 
better  than  he  did  himself;  in 
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fact  he  was  perfectly  clear  that 
in  this  particular  instance  she  did 
not.  The  courage  which  it  takes 
to  fly — not  such  a  very  inconsider- 
able portion  either,  if  one  thinks  of 
ii — he  certainly  possessed,  for  he 
had  already  wound  himself  up  to 
ii;  but  the  courage  that  it  takes  to 
si;ay  and  face  out  the  worst — that, 
he  tremblingly  owned  to  himself, 
that  he  was  far,  very  far,  from  being 
able  to  lay  his  hands  on.  It  was 
clear  to  him — clear  as  the  sun  which 
was  then  lighting  up  the  top  of  the 
I>ogana — that  there  was  only  one 
way  of  getting  out  of  this  dilemma 
in  which  he  found  himself,  and  that 
one  was  flight.  It  might  not  be 
heroic,  it  might  not  be  particu- 
larly straightforward,  or  possibly, 
even,  as  his  sister  said,  gentleman- 
like, but  it  was  the  only  way. 
Any  other  attempt  would  be  a 
mere  rattling  and  shaking  of  the 
captive's  chains;  very  uncomfort- 
able to  himself,  and  not  productive 
of  the  slightest  result  in  the  end. 
As  he  himself  said,  he  knew  this 
woman  whom  he  had  engaged  him- 
self to  marry. 

Upon  the  other  hand  there  was 
now  this  other  woman  whom  he 
also  knew — his  sister,  his  friend; 
the  lifelong  sharer  of  all  his  pro- 
jects and  intentions,  and  keeper  to 
some  extent  of  his  conscience — a 
sufficiently  formidable  figure,  stand- 
ing right  in  the  very  path  of  his  re- 
treat. If  he  had  only  not  had  the 
ill  luck  to  come  upon  her  at  so 
preposterously  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning !  he  thought  irritably, 
there  would  have  been  plenty  of 
time  to  be  off  and  away  before  she 
suspected  anything ;  and  once  gone 
— the  thing  definitely  done  — 
though  she  might  have  been  very 
indignant,  and  might  have  said  sev- 
*eral  very  unpleasant  things  about 
it  when  they  next  met,  there  was 
also  no  question  in  his  own  mind 
but  what  she  would  have  forgiven 
him  in  the  long-run.  Now,  how- 


ever, that  she  knew  of  his  in- 
tention beforehand,  the  whole  as- 
pect of  affairs  was  changed,  and 
changed  unquestionably  for  the 
worse.  A  sense  of  that  unrea- 
sonable and  quite  unwarrantable 
chanciness,  which  has  so  often  in- 
terfered with  the  destiny  of  men 
and  of  nations,  was  strong  upon  the 
poor  Colonel's  mind  at  that  moment. 
What  could  have  induced  Frances 
to  go  prowling  about  the  house  at 
such  an  hour  of  the  morning,  in- 
stead of  remaining  in  her  bed  like 
a  reasonable  woman  ?  he  thought, 
with  natural  indignation. 

"  It  would  take  a  deuce  of  a  lot 
of  money  to  compensate  her  !  "  he 
said  at  last,  sullenly. 

"Yes;  enough  to  make  up  a 
regular  income,  wouldn't  it  ?  Lis- 
ten, Hal,  and  don't  interrupt  me, 
dear,  for  a  moment;  I  have  been 
thinking  it  all  over.  Your  money, 
being  in  land,  would  be  out  of  the 
question — you  couldn't  touch  it; 
whereas  there  is  that  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  mine,  simply  in- 
vested in  the  Funds,  and  we  could 
get  at  it  almost  at  any  moment. 
This  is  what  I  propose.  Offer  her 
half,  and  see  what  she  says  to  it." 

"  Half  !  Fifteen  thousand 
pounds?  Are  you  crazy,  Fan 3 
Offer  her  half  your  fortune?" 

"Yes;  what  then?  I  should 
still  have  the  other  half.  You  said 
yourself  just  now  that  it  would 
take  a  lot  of  money  to  compensate 
her,  and  of  course  it  would." 

"  I  never  said  that  I  was  going 
to  take  half  your  money — to  make 
a  beggar  of  you  !  Did  I  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Hal.  It  is  you  now 
that  are  not  talking  reason.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  single  woman  with 
seven  or  eight  hundred  a-year  being 
a  beggar  1 " 

"You  may  take  your  oath  I'll 
never  touch  a  penny  of  yours  for 
any  such  purpose,  even  if  it  would 
do  any  good,  which  it  wouldn't; 
so  put  that  out  of  your  mind  once 
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for  all,"  the  Colonel  said,  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  irrev- 
ocably made  up. 

"  Not  to  please  me,  dear  1  not 
to  give  me  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  I  could  have  ? "  she  urged, 
taking  hold  of  his  sleeve,  and  pull- 
ing it  gently  as  she  tried  to  catch 
his  eye.  "  You  can  offer  her  less 
first,  you  know,"  she  went  on ; 
"and  if  she  stands  out,  offer  her 
more  and  more  till  she  is  satisfied. 
Hal,  dearest,  what  in  the  world 
does  the  money  matter?  Surely 
we  could  be  happy  anywhere  to- 
gether upon  half  or  quarter  of  it, 
so  long  as  we  only  were  together  ? " 

The  Colonel  did  not  pluck  his 
sleeve  away,  as  he  felt  much 
inclined  to  do,  but  he  looked 
moodily  out  of  the  window,  in- 
stead of  responding  to  the  glance 
which  sought  his  own.  Frances's 
recklessly  magnanimous  disregard 
of  money  in  larger  matters,  had 
before  now  annoyed  him,  but 
never  so  much  as  to-day.  In  the 
everyday  household  details  he 
was  disposed  to  think  her  a 
trifle  stingy,  and  had  more  than 
once  openly  derided  her  cheese- 
paring notions  and  miserly  regard 
for  candle-ends ;  and  this  everyday 
penuriousness  seemed  to  bring  this 
other  and  opposite  characteristic 
of  hers  into  all  the  more  strong 
relief.  "Women  were  an  extra- 
ordinary mixture  ! "  he  observed 
to  himself,  as  many  another  and 
a  wiser  man  has  remarked  before 
him. 

"I  tell  you,  Fan,  that's  all 
nonsense — the  merest  moonshine," 
he  said  authoritatively.  I  don't 
mean  that  it  isn't  very  good  and 
generous,  and  all  that  of  you,  but 
you  don't  understand  the  matter 
at  all.  Madame  Facchino  isn't  an 
adventuress,  as  you  seem  to  ima- 
gine. She  may  like  money  well 
enough — no  doubt  most  people  do 
— but  it  isn't  the  money  in  this 
case  she  wants  so  much  as  the  mar- 


riage itself,  the  position  and  the 
prestige,  the  whole  thing.  It  is 
me  she  wants,"  the  Colonel  added, 
not  without  a  certain  solemnity. 

Before  Lady  Frances  could  an- 
swer, the  door  was  cautiously  open- 
ed, and  her  brother's  Italian  valet 
appeared  with  a  can  of  hot  water 
in  his  hand,  advancing  with  care- 
ful steps,  for  fear  of  prematurely 
disturbing  his  master's  slumbers. 
He  started  back  upon  perceiving 
the  two  figures  in  earnest  conver- 
sation near  the  window,  and  would 
have  discreetly  retired,  but  she  felt 
that  the  discussion  had  already 
been  sufficiently  prolonged,  and 
that  nothing  would  at  present  be 
gained  by  continuing  it,  so  with- 
drew instead  to  her  own  room, 
leaving  her  brother  to  continue  his 
interrupted  toilet.  At  breakfast 
the  servants  were  also  present,  and 
the  conversation  was  therefore 
kept  to  generalities;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  day  they  recurred  to 
the  previous  topic,  and  at  last  the 
Colonel  agreed  to  write  a  sort  of 
modified  version  of  the  letter  first 
sketched  out  by  his  sister,  protest- 
ing vehemently  all  the  time  that 
he  knew  that  it  wasn't  the  least 
use,  and  would  merely  make  a  hor- 
rible rumpus  for  nothing,  but  that 
he  just  did  it  to  content  her,  and 
to  prove  to  her  how  entirely  she 
was  in  the  wrong. 

All  that  day  they  waited  in  a 
state  of  feverish  suspense,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  see  the  door 
fly  widely  open,  and  Madame  Fac- 
chino appear  upon  the  threshold. 
Their  attitude  was  wasted,  how- 
ever. No  Madame  Facchino  ap- 
peared, neither  did  she  write  or 
send.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  however,  there  did  arrive 
a  short  note  of  two  lines,  request- 
ing the  Colonel  would  kindly  look 
in  that  evening.  She  had  a  relaxed 
throat  which  confined  her  to  the 
house,  otherwise  she  would  not 
have  troubled  him,  she  said.  To 
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this  there  could  only  be  one  reply, 
and  the  Colonel  went. 

"  You'll  see  she'll  never  agree 
to  anything  of  the  sort,  not  if  we 
were  to  offer  her  every  penny  we 
possess  in  the  world,  and  ever  so 
much  more  upon  top  of  that,"  he 
said,  with  a  sort  of  gloomy  satis- 
faction, as  he  stood  smoothing 
down  his  hat  previous  to  depart- 
ing upon  his  momentous  errand. 
"It's  me  she  wants,  I  tell  you," 
ho  added,  putting  it  upon  his 
head  with  an  air  of  desperation, 
not,  however,  unmingled  with  a 
certain  jauntiness. 

It  appeared  that  he  was  right. 
"What  took  place  exactly  upon  that 
occasion  Lady  Frances  never  learnt, 
but  apparently  the  Colonel's  efforts 
to  achieve  his  own  deliverance  had 
been  of  the  feeblest.  It  was  nearly 
one  o'clock  when  he  returned,  and 
found  his  sister  still  sitting  up 
waiting  for  him  in  the  same  chair 
as  he  had  left  her  in  three  or  four 
hours  previously. 

"Well?"  she  inquired  anxiously, 
as  he  came  into  the  room. 

"Well  what?  There's  nothing 
to  say  well  about !  " 

"Do  you  mean  that  she  won't 
give  you  up?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  I  always 
told  you  she  wouldn't.  Nobody 
in  their  senses  would  ever  have 
imagined  that  she  would  ! "  he  an- 
swered, seating  himself  in  a  chair, 
and  stretching  his  feet  out  luxuri- 
ously before  him. 

;<What  did  she  say?  What 
answer  did  she  make  to  your  let- 
ter? She  must  have  made  some 
answer." 

^  She  didn't  say  much.  There 
were  some  other  fellows  there,  and 
there  was  some  music,  and  the 
usual  sort  of  thing  going  on,  and 
she  only  said  a  word  or  two  to  me 
just  as  I  was  coming  away.  She 
is  a  deuced  clever  little  woman,  as 
I  have  told  you  before,"  Colonel 
Hal  repeated,  not  without  a  cer- 


tain prospective  pride  in  so  re- 
markable a  phenomenon. 

It  was  the  last  struggle  of  the 
captive  for  freedom  !  For  a  little 
while  longer  Lady  Frances  still 
cherished  hopes  of  a  different  end 
to  the  drama,  but  in  this  she  de- 
ceived herself ;  nay,  oddly  enough, 
the  Colonel  after  this  not  merely 
resigned  himself  without  another 
struggle  to  his  destiny,  but  be- 
came almost  cheerful  and  jocund 
over  his  prospects.  As  he  could 
not  effect  his  escape  absolutely 
and  without  leaving  a  trace  be- 
hind him,  it  seemed  to  him  better, 
probably,  to  take  the  thing  resign- 
edly and  comfortably,  rather  than 
to  wear  himself  out  with  kicking 
against  pricks  which  would  never 
yield  an  inch  to  his  efforts. 

It  seemed  very  unaccountable  to 
his  sister  that  one  mood  should 
follow  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of 
the  other,  but  so  it  was,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  recognise  the  fact. 
She  could  not  help  feeling,  too, 
that  there  had  been  a  certain  de- 
gree of  fatality  in  that  joint  piece 
of  early  rising  upon  the  part  both 
of  herself  and  her  brother.  If 
they  had  only  selected  different 
days  for  their  wakefulness,  how 
different  might  the  event  have 
been !  She  did  not  quite  go  the 
length  of  wishing  that  it  had  been 
so,  for  that  would  have  been  im- 
moral, but  she  sighed  now  and 
then  as  she  reflected  over  it.  The 
stars  in  their  courses  had  certainly 
fought  for  Madame  Facchino,  since 
even  her  adversary's  efforts  had 
turned  in  the  end  so  distinctly  to 
her  advantage.  When,  a  few  days 
later,  the  two  ladies  met,  that 
astute  little  personage  was  as  ami- 
ably alert  and  deferential  as  ever, 
showing  no  symptom  whatsoever 
of  any  consciousness  of  what  had 
recently  taken  place,  the  only  dif- 
ference in  her  manner  being  that  it 
had  certainly  quite  lost  that  slight 
touch  of  conscious  culpability 
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which  it  had  shown  when  the  en- 
gagement had  been  first  announced. 

Lady  Frances  accepted  defeat. 
Had  there  been  a  possibility  of 
continuing  the  struggle,  she  would 
have  fought  it  out  to  the  last ;  but 
there  was  none,  and  she  could  not 
shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact.  She  col- 
lected her  personal  possessions,  set 
her  house  in  order,  and  one  day  in 
mid- June,  when  Venice  had  passed 
into  that  sleepy  summer  state  in 
which  it  is  her  custom  to  doze 
away  the  dog-days, — when  every- 
thing and  everybody  looked 
dreamy  and  ghost  -  like,  and  the 
air  had  a  vapourish  warmth  like 
that  of  a  well-kept  fernhouse, — 
she  and  her  maid  were  rowed 
down  the  oily  -  looking  length  of 
the  Canal  to  the  railway  station, 
leaving  Colonel  Hal  to  follow  a 
few  days  later.  It  was  her  last 
good-bye  to  Yenice,  she  told  her- 
self, as  she  stood  stiff,  impassive, 
and  British,  keeping  guard  over 
her  umbrellas  and  sandwich-bas- 
ket, amongst  a  crowd  of  facchini 
and  gondolieri  who  pushed,  el- 
bowed, shouted,  perspired,  gesticu- 
lated around  her, — her  last  good- 
bye in  all  human  probability  for 
life. 

In  this  she  was,  however,  as 
it  turned  out,  mistaken;  for  about 
the  middle  of  the  winter  she 
received  an  urgent  letter  from 
the  Princess  Yasarhely,  entreat- 
ing, nay,  desiring  her  to  come 
out  to  her  at  once  without  a 
single  moment's  delay.  She  was 
bad,  very  bad  indeed,  she  said; 
she  had  pains  in  both  her  legs, 
also  a  feeling  of  numbness  down 
the  middle  of  her  back.  The 
doctor  said  it  was  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, but  she  herself  knew  better. 
Bauche  was  more  useless  than  ever; 
she  had  had  the  rheumatism ;  her 
deafness  had  become  worse ;  she 
was  really  too  stupid  for  anything. 
She  herself  wanted  Fanchon — 
wanted  her  badly.  Whatever  she 


was  doing,  she  was  to  leave  it  all 
at  once  and  come. 

Lady  Frances  did  not  attempt 
to  resist  the  call.  She  went 
back  to  Venice,  and  spent  the 
whole  of  what  remained  of  that 
winter  and  the  following  spring 
in  the  house  near  the  Reden- 
tore.  It  was  an  unusually  cold 
wet  season,  and  the  fogs  were  tre- 
mendous— phantom  armies,  with 
long  white  arms  far  outstretched 
parading  unceasingly  up  and  down 
the  grey  face  of  the  Canal,  envel- 
oping the  churches  and  the  ship- 
ping, even  the  walks  and  alleys 
of  the  garden,  which  seemed  filled 
with  some  sort  of  finely  carded 
cotton -wool,  which  gave  way  be- 
fore you  as  you  advanced,  and 
closed  tightly  in  again  upon  you 
immediately  afterwards. 

Some  months  previous  to  this 
Colonel  Hal's  fate  had  been  sealed, 
and  he  and  Madame  Facchino — 
whose  maiden  name,  it  appeared, 
had  been  Goppin — were  duly  mar- 
ried in  a  certain  church  in  Lon- 
don. Lady  Frances  had  attended 
the  wedding,  but  had  not  seen 
much  of  the  wedded  pair  since. 
To  those  who  have  followed  the 
poo"r  Colonel's  struggles  with  his 
destiny  with  any  interest,  it  may 
afford  a  certain  satisfaction  to  know 
that  that  destiny  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  much  less  severe  one  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
fashion  in  which  it  had  come  about, 
and  from  his  own  feverish,  if  abor- 
tive, attempts  to  escape  from  it. 
For  one  thing,  once  the  fatal  day 
was  past  and  the  fatal  noose  tied, 
his  own  native  and  hereditary  light- 
heartedness  rose  to  the  rescue.  It 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  he  should  long  continue  to 
nourish  an  implacable  grudge 
against  his  lot,  particularly  one 
which  showed  itself  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  so  many  and  such  really 
respectable  alleviations.  Never 
was  there  a  conjugal  coach  driven 
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with  a  lighter  rein  than  that  upon 
which  the  ci  -  devant  Madame 
Facchino  kept  her  finger !  Her 
one  object,  her  first  and  most  sacred 
duty  in  life — so  she  told  her  friends 
— was  to  keep  her  husband  amused, 
and  hinder  his  ever,  even  for  a 
si  igle  instant,  being  bored.  There 
may  be,  probably  there  are,  nobler 
and  loftier  standards  of  wifely  duty ; 
but  it  is  at  least  to  Mrs  Henry 
Mowbray's  credit  to  say  that  in 
hors  she  was  in  the  main  emi- 
nently successful ! 

When  Lady  Frances  returned 
to  the  Guidecca  they  had  already 
been  some  time  settled  in  Paris, 
which  in  many  respects  suited  both 
admirably  as  a  winter  residence. 
For  the  Colonel  it  had  many  merits, 
including  that  of  abounding  variety ; 
while  to  his  wife,  as  a  Belgian,  it 
had  naturally  the  almost  sacred 
charm  of  being  the  original  of 
which  most  of  the  places  she  knew 
best  were  copies;  while  both  agreed 
in  finding  it  immeasurably  superior 
a>>  a  place  of  residence  to  Venice. 
The  great  merit  of  the  latter,  Mrs 
Mowbray  was  wont  to  pronounce 
authoritatively,  was  its  cheapness  ; 
there  was  nowhere  where  you  could 
get  so  much  for  so  little.  In  most 
r»  aspects  it  was,  in  her  opinion, 
an  utterly  detestable  place,  but  in 
point  of  cheapness  it  was  really 
divine.  Once  you  had  enough  to 
live  upon,  however,  once  you  were 
not  obliged  to  look  religiously  after 
every  miserable  soldo,  why,  then, 
there  was  no  reason  for  staying 
there  more  than  anywhere  else — 
e/ery  reason,  in  fact,  for  not 
s'oaying  there.  In  winter,  O 
heavens!  what  she  had  suffered 
there  in  winter  was  not  to  be  told  ; 
no  one  who  did  not  know  Venice 
could  imagine  or  believe  it !  For 
her  own  part,  she  hoped  devoutly 
never  to  see  its  odious,  slimy  shores 
again,  or,  at  the  very  most,  only 
for  a  week  in  the  spring.  Yes, 


for  a  week,  perhaps  at  the  utmost 
stretch  two  weeks,  at  a  hotel  in 
the  month  of  May,  Venice  was  toler- 
able, but  at  all  other  times  and 
seasons  it  was  simply  detestable; 
and  so  other  people  would  say  if 
they  had  only  half  her  honesty. 

It  was  not  one  of  the  points  in 
w^hich  she  and  her  sister-in-law 
were  ever  at  unison !  For  Lady 
Frances,  Venice  was  Venice  still, 
even  though  the  harrow  had  gone 
over  her  threshold,  and  the  little 
foxes  made  havoc  amongst  her 
grapes.  When,  therefore,  the 
Princess  Vasarhely  died — which 
she  did  late  in  the  spring  which 
followed  the  events  recorded  in 
this  little  history  —  and  it  was 
found  that  she  had  carried  out  her 
threat,  and  left  the  house  and 
everything  she  possessed  on  the 
Guidecca  to  Frances  Mowbray,  the 
latter,  after  a  few  struggles,  meekly 
accepted  it.  She  sat  herself  down 
in  her  old  friend's  place,  and  fed 
her  hosts  of  canary-birds,  and  saw 
that  Titi  and  the  parrot  had  what 
they  liked  for  their  dinners,  and 
spent  a  great  many  hours  under 
the  big  cypresses,  with  Madame 
Bauche  knitting  beside  her.  She 
is  not  perhaps  the  happiest  wo- 
man in  the  whole  world,  but  then 
neither  is  she  by  many  degrees 
the  least  so.  The  sandolo,  with 
Michael  Angelo  in  it,  and  not 
less  beautiful  than  of  yore,  waits 
untiringly  for  her  hour  after  hour 
amongst  the  sea-weed.  The  sea 
and  the  sky  woo  her  unceasingly 
to  come  out  and  see  what  new  com- 
binations they  have  discovered  since 
she  saw  them  last.  She  is  very 
peaceful,  very  quiet,  sufficiently  oc- 
cupied, and  has  not  certainly  more 
social  requirements  made  upon  her 
than  she  feels  she  can  adequately 
respond  to.  And  that — as  all  who 
know  her  intimately  are  aware — is 
alone  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable 
solace  and  satisfaction  to  her. 
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A   RUSSIAN  PHILOSOPHER  ON  ENGLISH  POLITICS. 


ABOUT  five -and -twenty  years 
ago,  I  happened  to  be  engaged  in 
the  service  of  my  country  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  world.  The  duties 
which  devolved  upon  me  threw  me 
into  a  daily  contact  with  a  Russian 
officer  similarly  employed.  Not- 
withstanding the  conflicting  inter- 
ests which  we  severally  represent- 
ed, and  the  somewhat  delicate  and 
often  strained  relations  resulting 
therefrom,  we  had  not  been  long  in 
each  other's  society  without  becom- 
ing sensible  of  a  personal  sympathy 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  and 
which  soon  ripened  into  an  inti- 
macy which  lasted  for  many  years  : 
indeed  we  were  thrown  so  exclu- 
sively upon  our  own  resources,  de- 
prived as  we  were  of  all  other  soci- 
ety, that  we  must  probably  soon 
either  have  become  bitter  enemies 
or  fast  friends.  A  certain  similar- 
ity of  taste,  I  had  almost  said  of 
aspiration,  forced  upon  us  the  lat- 
ter alternative;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably due  to  this  that  we  were  en- 
abled to  bring  the  special  duties 
upon  which  we  were  engaged  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  whereby  we 
earned  the  approval  of  our  respec- 
tive Governments, — represented  in 
his  case  by  a  decoration,  and  in 
mine  by  a  curt  complimentary  de- 
spatch ;  for  in  those  days  C.B.'s 
and  C.M.G.'s  were  not  flung  about 
with  the  lavish  profusion  which 
has  since  so  largely  depreciated 
their  value.  It  was  a  relief,  when 
the  labours  of  the  day  were  over — 
which  had  taxed  all  our  powers  of 
ingenuity  and  forbearance,  and  we 
had  fatigued  our  brains  by  in- 
venting compromises  and  devising 
solutions  which  should  satisfy  the 
susceptibilities  of  our  respective 
Governments  —  to  jump  on  our 
horses  and  take  a  sharp  dash 


across  country,  just  by  way  of 
clearing  our  brains  of  diplomatic 
cobwebs.  Generally  we  played  at 
follow-my-leader,  and  we  took  it 
in  turns  to  be  leader ;  for  we  were 
both  young,  and  had,  in  fact,  been 
weighted  with  responsibilities  be- 
yond our  years,  which  made  us 
rush  into  a  reaction  that  consisted 
in  an  active  endeavour  to  break 
our  necks  every  afternoon  with  all 
the  keener  zest, — to  the  intense 
astonishment  of  the  natives  of  the 
uncivilised  region  to  which  we  had 
been  temporarily  banished.  Then, 
as  we  jogged  slowly  home,  we 
would  fall  into  those  discussions, 
on  social,  religious,  psychological, 
and  moral  problems,  by  which 
our  souls  were  vexed,  which  last- 
ed through  dinner,  and  often  far 
into  the  night.  I  found  in  my 
companion  an  earnestness,  depth, 
and  originality  of  sentiment  which 
were  most  remarkable  in  one  so 
young,  the  more  especially  as  I 
had  not  supposed  that  his  training 
and  early  associations  had  been  of 
a  character  to  develop  that  side  of 
his  nature;  possibly  the  very  re- 
straints to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected had  stimulated  his  instincts 
for  independent  thought  and  specu- 
lation. Knowing  English,  French, 
and  German  almost  as  well  as  his 
mother-tongue,  he  had  read  ex- 
tensively and  greedily  in  all  three 
languages;  and,  owing  to  certain 
family  circumstances,  he  had  spent 
the  most  part  of  his  life  away  from 
his  native  land,  applying  himself, 
with  an  acuteness  and  a  faculty  of 
observation  extraordinary  in  one 
so  young,  to  a  study  of  the  politi- 
cal institutions,  social  conditions, 
and  national  characteristics  of  the 
different  European  countries  in 
which  he  had  lived.  So  precocious 
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did  his  intelligence  appear  to  me 
in  this  respect,  that  I  soon  came 
to  consider  myself  in  some  degree 
a  sort  of  disciple ;  and  I  have 
always  been  conscious  that  his  in- 
fluence during  the  nine  months 
that  we  were  together  affected  my 
own  subsequent  views  of  life,  and 
indeed  to  some  extent  moulded  my 
future.  In  the  course  of  these 
discussions  he  unburdened  himself 
to  me  on  all  subjects  as  fully  as 
he  would  have  done  to  a  brother — 
indeed,  considering  who  his  brother 
was,  far  more  freely ;  and  did  not 
shrink  from  commenting  upon  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  his 
own  country,  and  from  giving  vent 
to  opinions  which  would  probably 
have  consigned  him  to  the  mines 
of  Siberia  for  life  had  he  been 
known  to  entertain  them.  The 
confidence  which  he  thus  displayed 
towards  me  only  served  to  bind 
us  more  closely  together,  though 
I  was  ever  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  the  day  might  come  when  he 
might  misplace  it,  with  conse- 
quences which  might  be  fatal  to 
himself.  As  he  was  absolutely 
devoid  of  all  personal  ambition, 
this  would  be  of  little  moment, 
if  it  only  resulted  in  the  abrupt 
teimination  of  his  career,  which, 
from  his  natural  independence  of 
character,  I  anticipated  could  not 
long  be  postponed.  It  occurred 
even  sooner  than  I  expected. 
Within  six  months  of  my  parting 
from  him,  I  received  a  letter  in 
which  he  told  me  he  had  fallen 
into  disgrace,  and  was  going  to 
live  in  Italy.  The  exigencies  of  my 
own  service  had  taken  me  to  a  very 
dilFerent  part  of  the  world  ;  but  we 
kept  up,  nevertheless,  an  active 
correspondence  for  some  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  occasionally  sent  me 
notes  of  a  book  he  was  writing,  in 
letters  which  continued  to  exhibit 
more  and  more  the  results  of  his 
extensive  reading  and  profound 


faculty  of  observation,  philosophic 
speculation  and  generalisation.  Sud- 
denly, about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
without  a  word  of  warning,  these 
ceased.  All  my  letters  remained 
unanswered  ;  and  when,  some  time 
afterwards,  I  found  myself  in  Rome, 
and  inquired  at  the  address  to 
which  I  had  sent  them,  it  was  only 
to  learn  that  the  present  proprie- 
tors of  the  house  were  compara- 
tively new  people,  and  had  never 
heard  of  him.  Meantime  I  had 
myself  retired  from  the  service, 
and  being  of  a  wandering  and  un- 
settled disposition,  had  only  re- 
turned to  my  own  country  for  a 
few  months  at  a  time.  I  had  lived 
too  long  in  summer  climes,  and 
under  less  conventional  restraints, 
to  be  happy  in  it ;  but  one  of  my 
constant  regrets  was  that  I  had 
never  thought  of  providing  my 
Russian  friend  with  a  permanent 
address,  so  that  in  case  of  his  ever 
being  able  or  willing  to  communi- 
cate with  me  again,  he  might  know 
where  to  find  me.  Meanwhile  I 
could  only  account  for  his  silence 
by  the  painful  supposition  that  he 
had  in  some  manner  incurred  the 
severe  displeasure  of  his  Govern- 
ment, and  was  languishing  in  that 
distant  semi-arctic  region  which  is 
hermetically  sealed  to  all  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world. 

My  delight  may  easily  be  im- 
agined, therefore,  when  scarce  two 
months  ago,  chancing  to  be  a  pas- 
senger on  board  a  steamer  in  the 
Mediterranean,  I  found  myself 
seated  the  first  day  at  dinner  next 
to  a  man,  the  tones  of  whose  voice 
I  thought  I  recognised,  though  I 
was  for  a  moment  puzzled  by  the 
alteration  in  his  general  appear- 
ance, and  who  turned  out  to  be 
my  long -lost  friend,  upon  whom, 
as  I  looked  at  the  furrows  on  his 
countenance,  I  saw  that  something 
more  than  time — though  it  had  ex- 
tended over  twenty-five  years — had 
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worked  a  change.  This  same  in- 
terval had,  doubtless,  done  some- 
thing for  me;  so  we  both  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  moment  in  hesi- 
tation before  permitting  the  joy  of 
mutual  recognition  to  burst  forth. 
We  soon  found,  on  comparing 
notes,  that  we  had  been  longing 
to  find  each  other,  and  that  noth- 
ing now  prevented  our  pitching 
our  tent  together  on  the  sunny 
Mediterranean  shore,  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  we  should  find 
that  the  companionship  which  had 
suited  us  so  well  twenty  -  five 
years  previously,  would  only  be 
rendered  more  full  of  interest  and 
profit  by  the  experiences  which  we 
had  undergone  since  that  period  ; 
nor  had  we  conversed  an  hour  be- 
fore we  became  convinced  that, 
however  much  we  might  have 
changed  in  outward  appearance, 
our  affection  for  each  other,  and 
our  human  sympathies  generally, 
had  undergone  no  alteration.  It 
is  therefore  in  a  villa  surrounded 
by  orange  -  groves,  with  terraces 
overlooking  the  sea,  built  curiously 
into  the  fissures  of  impending  rock, 
that  I  am  writing  this ;  or,  to  be 
more  strictly  accurate,  I  should 
say  it  is  in  a  summer  -  house  at- 
tached to  the  villa,  fifty  feet  be- 
neath which  the  sea  is  rippling  in 
ceaseless  murmur,  while  my  friend, 
stretched  on  a  Persian  rug  in  the 
shade  formed  by  the  angle  of  the 
wall  with  the  overhanging  rock, 
here  covered  with  a  creeping  jas- 
mine, heavy  with  blossom,  is  watch- 
ing the  smoke  of  his  cigarette,  and 
listening  while  I  read  to  him  pas- 
sages here  and  there  of  the  notes 
which  I  had  taken  of  our  last 
night's  conversation.  It  had  been 
suggested  by  the  arrival  of  letters 
and  newspapers  from  England,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  remarks 
of  my  friend  as  a  calm  and  unpre- 
judiced observer  upon  the  present 
political,  social,  and  moral  condi- 


tion of  my  own  country,  possessed 
a  value  which  justified  me  in  ask- 
ing his  permission  to  be  allowed  to 
publish  them,  the  more  so  as  he 
had  just  returned  from  spending 
some  months  in  London;  and  he 
was  of  far  too  liberal  and  philoso- 
phical a  temperament  and  cosmo- 
politan training  and  sympathy  to 
be  influenced  by  national  preju- 
dice ;  while,  had  he  ever  been  once 
biassed  by  it,  the  treatment  he  had 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
Government  would  have  long  since 
effectually  removed  it. 

"I  will  introduce  you  to  the 
public  by  telling  the  story  of  our 
previous  acquaintance,  just  as  it 
occurred,"  I  observed.  This  the 
reader  will  remark  that  I  have 
already  done ;  but  I  did  not  read 
my  introduction  to  my  friend,  as  I 
knew  he  would  have  raised  strong 
objections  to  the  complimentary 


passages. 


Now  tell  me  what  I 


am  to  call  you  1 " 

"Ivan  is  safe,  simple,  and  not 
far  from  the  truth,  unless  you 
prefer  a  pair  of  initials  like  my 
well  -  known  countrywoman  O. 
K.  It  has  amused  me  to  ob- 
serve," he  added,  with  a  smile, 
"as  I  have  watched  the  perfor- 
mances, social,  literary,  and  politi- 
cal, how  much  more  easy  it  is  for 
a  woman  to  understand  the  genius 
of  a  man  than  the  genius  of  a 
nation." 

"Perhaps  that  is  because  the 
nation  is  composed  of  women  as 
well  as  of  men,"  I  replied. 

"  After  all,  it  comes  to  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,"  said  Ivan; 
"for  the  genius  that  he  under- 
stood well  enough  to  beguile,  seems 
to  apprehend  equally  well  the 
genius  of  the  nation  he  governs,  or 
he  could  not  have  beguiled  it  in 
the  sense  she  desired.  The  whole 
incident  serves  to  illustrate  the 
mystery  of  woman's  true  sphere  of 
influence,  so  little  understood  by 
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the  women  themselves  who  agitate 
for  their  rights." 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit,"  I 
answered,  "that  the  incident  in 
question  proves  your  case;  for  I 
know  none  of  your  own  country- 
men, to  say  nothing  of  the  women, 
who  understand  the  genius  of  the 
English  people,  for  to  do  so  implies 
an  apprehension  of  the  genius  of 
their  institutions,  and  it  is  the  in- 
capacity of  foreigners  generally 
to  appreciate  these  which  causes 
them  to  regard  our  domestic  pol- 
icy in  the  light  of  an  unfathom- 
able mystery  which  it  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  penetrate,  and  our 
foreign  policy  as  a  delusion  and  a 
snare." 

"  When  your  Government  gets 
into  difficulties,"  said  Ivan,  "  it 
certainly  goes  to  work  to  get  out 
of  them  in  a  way  exactly  the  oppo- 
site to  that  which  other  European 
Governments,  and  especially  we  in 
Russia,  are  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
suing. Foreign  policy  is  with  us 
the  great  safety-valve  by  which  the 
bubbling  passions  of  the  country 
find  a  vent,  and  our  central  author- 
ity takes  refuge  from  its  troubles 
in  foreign  wars  and  schemes  of 
territorial  aggrandisement ;  your 
Government  pursues  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  system,  and  considers, 
apparently,  that  its  best  chance  of 
safety  lies  in  stirring  up  domestic 
broils,  and  exciting  the  people  to 
fever-heat  of  political  passion  among 
themselves.  In  other  words,  while 
our  statesmen  believe  that  they  can 
best  secure  their  own  positions  and 
avert  the  perils  arising  from  mis- 
government  by  distracting  public 
attention  from  internal  affairs  and 
rushing  into  dangers  abroad,  yours 
hope  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
their  blunders  abroad  by  promoting 
revolutionary  tendencies  at  home. 
It  would  be  curious  to  analyse 
the  causes  which  have  resulted  in 
such  opposite  political  methods, 
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the  more  especially  as  both,  in  their 
different  ways,  are  equally  preju- 
dicial to  the  highest  national  in- 
terests, and,  from  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  would  furnish  a 
most  interesting  political  and  soci- 
ological study.  As  it  is,  my  own 
country  produces  upon  me  the  effect 
of  a  dashing  young  woman,  still 
intoxicated  with  her  youthful  con- 
quests and  greedy  for  more,  while 
she  refuses  to  admit  that  a  gnawing 
disease  is  preying  upon  her  vitals, 
still  less  to  apply  any  remedies  to 
it ;  in  yours,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
seem  to  see  an  old  woman  in  her  dot- 
age, who  makes  blatant  and  canting 
profession  of  that  virtue  which  her 
age  and  feebleness  have  imposed 
upon  her  as  a  necessity,  while  she 
paints,  and  rouges,  and  pampers 
herself  with  luxury,  and  fritters 
away  the  little  strength  and  energy 
she  still  possesses  in  absorbing 
herself  with  domestic  details  and 
the  quarrels  of  her  servants,  and 
leaves  her  vast  estates  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Considering  the 
dangers  with  which  both  countries 
are  menaced,  the  great  difference 
which  I  observe  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  two  countries  is,  that 
in  one,  government  takes  the  form 
of  active  insanity — in  the  other,  of 
drivelling  imbecility.  After  all, 
there  is  always  more  hope  for  a 
young  lunatic  than  an  old  idiot. 
We  may  pull  through  all  right  yet, 
but  we  shall  have  a  very  rough 
time  to  pass  through  first." 

"And  you  think  that  we  are 
too  far  gone  ever  to  do  so,"  I  re- 
marked, rather  discouraged  by  the 
gloomy  view  he  took  of  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of 
my  native  country." 

"  I  don't  altogether  say  that.  It 
is  not  with  countries  as  with  indi- 
viduals ;  the  latter  always  pass  from, 
their  second  childhood  into  their 
graves.  But  for  nations,  who  can 
say  that  there  is  not  reserved  a  sec- 
2c 
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ond  youth  1  though  history  does  not 
record  an  instance  of  any  nation 
having  ever  attained  to  it.  The 
process  is  probably  a  slow  one ; 
but  in  these  days  of  rapid  develop- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  evolution, 
we  cannot  be  sure  even  of  that." 

"  Still,"  I  pursued,  a  little  nettled 
at  the  severity  of  his  judgment  in 
regard  to  my  own  country, — I  did 
not  care  what  he  said  about  Russia, 
of  which  I  was  in  no  position  to 
judge, — "I  should  like  to  know 
upon  what  grounds  you  base  your 
opinion  that  England  is  an  old 
idiot.  The  expression,  I  think,  is 
scarcely  parliamentary." 

"In  using  the  term  to  which 
you  object,"  said  Ivan, — "which, 
after  reading  the  language  recently 
used  in  debate  in  your  House  of 
Commons,  I  maintain  is  strictly 
parliamentary, — I  was  not  so  much 
alluding  to  England  as  to  its  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  to  you  the  reasons  which 
lead  me  to  think  that  the  expression 
is  not  misapplied.  There  are  at 
the  present  day,  including  the 
population  of  the  United  States, 
between  eighty  and  ninety  millions 
of  people  who  owe  their  origin  to 
the  British  Isles ;  who  speak  the 
English  language  as  their  mother- 
tongue  ;  who  possess  in  a  more  or 
less  degree  the  national  character- 
istics of  the  race  from  which  they 
have  sprung ;  who  exercise  an  influ- 
ence over  a  greater  area  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  than  that  of 
any  other  race  upon  it ;  who  directly 
control  over  250  millions  of  people 
not  of  their  own  race,  and  indirectly 
control  many  millions  more ;  whose 
commercial  relations  are  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  put  together ; 
whose  wealth  is  unrivalled  ;  whose 
political  institutions  have  hitherto 
served  as  a  model,  as  they  have 
been  the  envy  of  less  favoured 
peoples ;  and  who  may  be  said, 


without  fear  of  contradiction,  to 
lead  the  van  of  the  world's  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  difficult,  when  we  spread 
a  map  out  before  us,  to  realise  that 
so  small  a  dot  as  Great  Britain 
appears  upon  it,  should  have  given 
birth  to  these  stupendous  forces; 
and  one  is  led  to  examine  into  the 
processes  by  which  so  marvellous 
a  position  has  been  achieved  in 
the  world's  history  as  that  which 
these  small  islands  must  occupy, 
even  though  that  position  seems 
now  about  to  be  destroyed  by 
what  appears  to  an  outsider  to 
be  a  combination  of  national  de- 
crepitude and  administrative  im- 
potence,— for  it  is  only  when  a 
nation  has  itself  lost  its  vigour, 
that  it  tolerates  imbecility  on  the 
part  of  its  rulers.  The  greatness 
of  England  has  been  built  up,  not 
on  the  conquests  of  its  neighbours, 
or  of  nations  equally  civilised  with 
itself,  as  we  have  seen  occur  in  the 
cases  of  other  great  empires,  but 
in  the  comparatively  easy  subju- 
gation of  barbarous  peoples ;  in  the 
occupation  and  colonisation  of 
countries  sparingly  inhabited  by 
savage  races ;  in  the  material  de- 
velopment of  vast  tracts  of  the 
earth's  surface ;  in  the  creation  of 
new  markets,  of  new  sources  alike 
of  supply  and  of  demand ;  and  in 
the  energetic  and  profitable  em- 
ployment of  capital  in  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth.  This  was 
possible,  and  possible  only  because 
her  adventurous  sons  who  went 
forth  into  wild  and  distant  regions 
to  occupy,  to  develop,  and  to  create, 
always  felt  that  they  had  behind 
them  a  motherland  whose  proud 
boast  it  was  that  she  ruled  the 
waves,  and  a  nation  and  Govern- 
ment so  thoroughly  animated  by 
their  own  daring  and  adventurous 
spirit,  that  they  knew  that  none 
were  too  Kumble  or  insignificant 
to  be  watched  over  and  protected  ; 
nay,  more,  they  were  encouraged 
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in  hardy  enterprises,  and  often 
assisted  to  carry  them  out. 

"During  the  last  two  or  three 
yoars,  the  circumstances  of  my  life, 
into  which  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  now  to  enter,  have  forced  me 
not  merely  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe,  but  especially  to  visit  those 
British  possessions,  and  those  sea- 
boards of  lands  still  relative  if  bar- 
barous, upon  which  your  coun- 
trymen are  so  thickly  dotted  as 
merchants  or  settlers,  and  where 
British  subjects  of  foreign  race 
abound,  who  carry  on  their  avoca- 
tions under  that  British  protection 
which  used  to  be  a  reality,  but  is 
now  only  a  name.  Familiar  as  I 
Imve  been  with  Englishmen  from 
my  youth,  I  found  a  spirit  of  bit- 
ter discontent  rife,  which,  even 
among  your  grumbling  race,  was 
altogether  a  new  feature  in  their 
conversation,  especially  with  a 
foreigner.  Many  were  making 
arrangements  to  close  up  their 
business  and  abandon  the  commerce 
ir.  which  they  were  engaged;  some, 
and  this  was  especially  the  case 
among  the  British  subjects  of  for- 
eign race,  were  taking  steps  to 
change  their  nationality.  In  some 
of  the  colonies  the  language  held 
sounded  to  my  Russian  ears  little 
sl:ort  of  high  treason;  while  I  often 
heard  Englishmen  in  the  society 
of  foreigners  say  that  they  were 
ashamed  to  call  themselves  Eng- 
lishmen— a  sentiment  which  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  heard 
01  e  of  your  countrymen  give  vent 
to  in  my  youth. 

"  I  only  mention  these  as  illus- 
trations of  the  fact  which  was 
forcibly  impressed  upon  me  dur- 
ing my  travels,  that  the  influence 
of  England  was  waning,  not  in 
Europe,  where  it  has  waned,  but 
where  it  might  be  recovered  by  a 
vigorous  stroke  of  policy, — but  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  —  in 
those  continents  from  which  she 


derives  her  position  and  her  wealth. 
The  waning  of  British  influence 
in  Europe  means,  comparatively, 
nothing,  so  far  as  British  commerce 
is  concerned.  The  waning  of  that 
influence  in  the  three  other  con- 
tinents means  national  decay.  It 
has  not  been  by  her  great  wars, 
her  European  campaigns,  that  Eng- 
land has  achieved  greatness,  but 
by  her  little  ones  in  those  distant 
countries  which  your  Government 
seems  ready  to  retire  from,  bag 
and  baggage,  at  the  first  word  of 
a  new-comer;  and  yet  one  would 
suppose  that  nothing  could  be 
clearer  to  a  people  not  in  its  dotage 
than  this,  that  if  they  do  not  pro- 
tect their  merchants,  the  latter 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
those  who  are  protected.  If  you 
desire  proof  of  this,  look  at  the 
increasing  substitution  of  German 
for  English  houses  of  commerce  all 
over  the  world;  and  if  commerce 
languishes,  food  becomes  dearer  for 
those  very  classes  who  cry  out 
against  those  little  wars  which, 
when  wisely  turned  to  account, 
have  proved  your  best  national  in- 
vestments, and  have  been  the  in- 
direct means  of  giving  food  and 
employment  to  your  starving  mil- 
lions. I  see  that  there  is  some  talk 
of  a  committee  being  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  de- 
pression of  trade.  Those  causes 
are  not  very  far  to  seek ;  or  rather, 
in  another  sense,  they  are  very  far 
to  seek.  You  must  travel  from 
China  to  Peru  to  find  them,  and 
they  will  stare  you  in  the  face.  I 
have  been  watching,  while  you  are 
squabbling  over  your  Franchise  and 
your  Redistribution  Bills,  how  your 
trade  is  slipping  from  you.  So  you 
go  on  fiddling  on  the  two  strings 
of  your  electoral  fiddle,  while  Rome 
is  burning.  One  would  have  sup- 
posed that  England  was  old  enough 
by  this  time  to  have  discovered 
that  it  would  not  improve  her 
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voters  to  give  them  another  shuffle ; 
that  she  had  experience  enough  to 
know  that  electors  were  like  play- 
ing-cards, the  more  you  shuffle  them 
the  dirtier  they  get.  With  the 
interests  of  the  empire  at  stake, 
certainly  in  two  if  not  in  three 
continents,  you  play  the  ostrich, 
and  bury  your  heads  in  parish 
politics — parish  politics  of  the  most 
pestilent  and  useless  description. 

"Do  you  want  to  know  why 
trade  languishes?  It  is  summed 
up  in  a  short  sentence  :  Want  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  trad- 
er ;  it  cramps  his  enterprise,  damps 
his  ardour,  spoils  his  temper,  and 
crushes  all  the  manliness  out  of 
him.  The  commercial  stability  of 
England  was  not  built  up  by  a  lot 
of  unprotected  females,  which  is 
the  condition  the  British  merchant 
abroad  is  rapidly  being  reduced  to 
by  the  neglect  and  apathy  and  in- 
difference to  his  interests  of  his 
Government.  He  is  perfectly  well 
aware  in  every  port  where  there  is 
a  consul,  that  he  is  considered  a 
nuisance  by  that  functionary,  who 
knows  that  in  the  degree  in  which 
he  prevents  his  complaints  from 
reaching  the  department  which  is 
supposed  to  direct  the  foreign  policy 
of  England,  will  he  be  considered 
capable  and  efficient.  No  longer 
does  he  feel  himself  to  be  the  Civis 
Romanus  of  old  days.  His  sugar 
plantations  may  be  destroyed  in 
Madagascar,  his  commercial  in- 
terests may  be  imperilled  in  China, 
he  may  be  robbed  and  insulted  in 
Turkey ;  but  he  is  gradually  being 
taught,  by  bitter  experience,  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  look  to  diplomatic 
interference  for  redress.  Mean- 
while the  British  taxpayer  continues 
to  pay  for  that  expensive  luxury 
whose  function  it  is  supposed  to 
be  to  protect  those  commercial 
interests  abroad  upon  which  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  Great 
Britain  depends.  In  like  manner 


the  ties  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  her  colonies  are  weakened 
by  her  persistent  shrinking  from 
the  responsibilities  and  obligations 
which  the  welfare  and  security  of 
those  colonies  involve.  She  sacri- 
fices ruthlessly  that  prestige  upon 
the  maintenance  of  which  the 
safety,  and  in  some  cases  the  al- 
legiance, of  her  subjects  depends. 
She  deludes  unhappy  colonists  into 
making  investments  and  settle- 
ments in  half -civilised  States  upon 
the  faith  of  treaties,  which  she 
ignominiously  shrinks  from  enforc- 
ing at  the  first  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, and  calmly  leaves  her  savage 
allies  to  be  slaughtered  and  her 
colonists  to  be  plundered,  as  in 
the  case  of  South  Africa;  or  she 
makes  transparent  display  of  her 
timidity  and  weakness,  as  has  been 
conspicuously  the  case  in  her  rela- 
tions with  her  Australian  posses- 
sions ;  or  retreats  from  the  protec- 
tion of  her  natural  frontiers,  as 
she  has  lately  done  in  India.  And 
all  this  is  in  pursuance  of  a  theory 
of  political  economy  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  unprejudiced  observer 
like  myself,  that  it  is  cheaper  and 
more  advantageous  to  the  national 
prosperity  to  sacrifice  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country  than 
to  incur  the  risks  and  expense  of 
protecting  them.  The  only  ex- 
planation one  can  give  of  an  in- 
fatuation so  incredible,  of  a  policy 
so  short-sighted  and  so  fraught 
with  disaster,  is,  that  it  is  based 
on  ignorance  —  ignorance  of  the 
present  injury  that  it  is  working, 
and  ignorance  of  the  dangers  to 
which  it  is  giving  birth.  There 
can  be  no  surer  way  of  precipitat- 
ing the  crisis  which  England  seeks 
to  avoid,  and  which,  when  it  comes, 
must  involve  the  utter  ruin  of  her 
trade,  than  the  invitation  which 
her  craven  attitude  offers  to  her 
covetous  and  unscrupulous  neigh- 
bours, whether  they  be  civilised  or 
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uncivilised,  to  encroach  to  their 
own  profit,  until  at  last  the  veil 
which  is  now  before  the  eyes  of 
the  public  in  England  will  be  torn 
away,  and  they  will  find  them- 
selves suddenly  called  upon  to 
abandon  the  parochial  details  over 
which  they  have  been  wrangling, 
for  sterner  work.  It  will  be  too 
late  then  to  regret  the  penny-wise 
and  pound  -  foolish  policy  which 
plunged  them  into  the  mess :  the 
oily  question  they  will  have  to 
consider  is,  whether  it  is  not  too 
late  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised,"  I 
remarked,  after  having  listened  to 
the  unflattering  utterances  of  my 
friend  with  some  dissatisfaction, 
"  that  you  entirely  ignore  all  other 
considerations  than  those  of  mere 
policy  and  expediency.  Granting, 
as  you  say,  that  the  present  policy 
of  England  imperils  its  commercial 
ascendancy,  are  no  other  considera- 
tions to  be  allowed  to  guide  the 
policy  of  a  nation  than  those  con- 
nected with  its  pocket?  Have  we 
no  moral  duties  to  perform,  no  ex- 
ample to  set,  no  principles  to  main- 
tain ?  Or  are  we  ever  to  remain  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  fighting  un- 
scrupulously for  markets;  grabbing 
the  territory  of  savages,  under  the 
pretext  of  civilising  them,  which  is 
usually  accomplished  by  the  process 
of  extermination;  and  jostling  all 
other  comers  out  of  the  markets  of 
the  world  by  fair  means  or  foul? 
Because  these  means  served  us 
some  centuries  ago,  and  because, 
if  you  will,  our  national  greatness 
is  built  upon  them,  does  it  follow 
that  we  should  cling  to  them  in 
these  more  enlightened  days  1  If 
the  moral  instinct  of  the  people  of 
England  begins  to  revolt  against 
them,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
national  purse,  do  our  money-bags 
constitute  a  sufficient  reason  why 
wo  should  remain  in  the  Cimme- 
rian darkness  and  brutality  of  the 


middle  ages  ?  Of  all  men  you  were 
the  last  whom  I  expected  to  hear 
confound  moral  progress  with  polit- 
ical imbecility." 

"Nay,"  returned  Ivan,  "I  should 
be  the  first  to  congratulate  you  on 
a  policy  of  moral  progress,  if,  in 
that  pursued  at  present  by  Eng- 
land, I  could  discover  it.  What 
moral  progress  is  there  in  a  policy 
which  has  resulted  in  the  slaughter 
of  thousands  of  unhappy  Arabs  in 
Egypt  and  the  Eastern  Soudan? 
Where  does  moral  progress  show 
itself  in  the  expedition  which  has 
worked  its  weary  way  into  the 
heart  of  Africa,  to  fight  against 
the  naked  savages  there  ?  Where 
is  the  moral  progress  of  a  policy 
which  has  necessitated  another  mil- 
itary expedition  to  South  Africa, 
and  new  annexations  of  territory 
there  ?  What  moral  progress  have 
you  achieved  in  Turkey,  where  you 
are  bound  by  treaty  to  institute 
reforms  in  that  part  of  the  empire 
over  which  you  are  supposed  by 
the  same  treaty  to  exercise  a 
protectorate,  the  very  existence 
of  which,  under  the  policy  of 
moral  progress,  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  ignore,  because  it 
involves  responsibilities  towards 
an  oppressed  and  suffering  people, 
whose  oppression  and  whose  suffer- 
ings it  would  now  be  expensive  and 
troublesome  to  recognise,  though 
political  capital  enough  is  made 
out  of  them  when  the  exigencies 
of  your  local  party  warfare  de- 
mand it  ?  The  question  is,  In  what 
does  real  moral  progress  consist  ? 
Certainly  not  in  the  blatant  pro- 
fession of  moral  platitudes — the 
abstract  truth  of  which  everybody 
recognises — when  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  practice  which  gives 
them  the  lie  direct.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  demoralising  to  the 
moral  welfare  of  a  nation  than  a 
policy  which  is  in  flagrant  contra- 
diction to  its  lofty  moral  preten- 
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sions.  Not  only  does  it  degrade 
the  national  conscience,  but  it 
renders  that  conscience  an  object 
of  derision  and  contempt  among 
foreign  nations.  To  be  logical  and 
consistent,  the  politician  '  who  is 
in  trouble  about  his  soul'  must 
follow  one  of  two  courses, — either 
he  must  recognise  the  fact  that 
national  egotism,  like  individual 
egotism,  is  a  vice  which  admits  of 
no  compromise,  and  that  the  duty 
of  his  country  is  to  love  other 
countries  better  than  itself ;  that 
the  love  of  money,  and  therefore 
the  making  of  it,  is  the  root  of  all 
evil ;  that  when  the  nation  is  meta- 
phorically asked  for  its  cloak,  it 
should  give  its  coat  also  —  and 
when  smitten  on  one  cheek,  should 
turn  the  other  to  the  smiter ; — 
when  he  is  reluctantly  convinced 
that,  however  desirable  this  higher 
law  might  be,  and  however  indis- 
putable its  morality,  it  is,  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  humanity, 
impracticable,  then  he  has  no  al- 
ternative but  to  base  the  national 
policy  upon  the  exactly  oppo- 
site principle,  which  is  that  which 
governs  the  policy  of  all  other 
nations,  and  assume  that  his  duty 
consists  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  his  own  country  against  those 
of  rival  countries,  which  are  all 
engaged  in  an  incessant  competi- 
tive warfare  against  each  other; 
and  he  will  find,  by  experience,  that 
any  attempt  to  compromise  with 
the  opposite  or  altruistic  principle 
will  inevitably  lead  to  disaster, 
for  it  will  involve  that  hesitation 
and  weakness  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  which  will  encourage  those 
rivals  to  overt  acts  of  offence  and 
encroachment  that  must  ultimately 
lead  to  bloody  wars  in  defence  of 
those  national  interests  which  a 
policy  of  vacillation  and  of  moral 
inconsistency  wdll  have  imperilled. 
Sooner  or  later,  it  is  certain  that 
the  force  of  events  will  rip  off  the 


thin  veneering  of  cant  which  had 
served  to  delude  the  ignorant 
masses,  and  to  conceal  either  the 
stupidity  or  the  insincerity  of  its 
professors.  I  say  stupidity,  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
among  those  who  guide  the  desti- 
nies of  the  nation  are  many  who 
honestly  share  the  belief  with  the 
public  they  help  to  mislead,  that 
to  shrink  from  responsibilities,  to 
temporise  in  the  face  of  danger, 
to  make  sacrifices  and  concessions 
in  order  to  conciliate,  will  avert 
catastrophes  instead  of  precipitat- 
ing them ;  while  there  are  others 
to  whose  common -sense  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  make  any  such 
assumption." 

"  But  these  others,"  I  observed, 
"  may,  without  any  insult  to  their 
common  -  sense,  be  supposed  to 
entertain  the  opinion  that  the 
possessions  of  the  British  empire 
are  sufficiently  extended  and  dif- 
ficult to  protect,  to  render  any 
further  annexation  of  territory,  or 
acquisition  of  responsibility,  unde- 
sirable." 

"Doubtless ;  and  in  this  I  agree 
with  them.  Indeed,  the  incapacity 
they  have  shown  to  protect  what 
they  have  got,  is  the  best  reason 
they  could  assign  for  being  un- 
willing to  have  more;  but  it  does 
not  touch  the  question  of  the 
principle  upon  which  England's 
policy  should  be  based  in  her 
dealings  with  foreign  nations,  and 
with  her  own  colonial  possessions  ; 
in  other  words,  what  are  the  most 
economical  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  moral  methods  of  self- 
preservation  1  I  put  economy  be- 
fore morality,  because,  whatever 
may  be  the  professions  of  Govern- 
ments in  practice,  as  a  considera- 
tion, it  always  precedes  it.  If 
bloodguiltiness  was  not  always 
attended  with  so  much  expense, 
people's  consciences  would  be  far 
less  sensitive  on  the  subject. 
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Hence  it  happens  that  highly  moral 
financiers  are  apt  to  regard  things 
as  wicked  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  costly,  while  they  are  too 
short-sighted  as  statesmen  to  per- 
ceive that  a  prompt  expenditure  is 
often  the  best  way  of  saving  a  far 
heavier  amount,  which  must  be  the 
result  of  the  delay — or,  in  homely 
phraseology,  that  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine.  The  most  economical 
and  the  most  moral  method  of  self- 
preservation,  then,  will  be  found  in 
consolidating,  protecting,  and  ex- 
tending the  commercial  position 
and  moral  influence  of  the  great 
English  -  speaking  people  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  At  this 
moment,  though  surrounded  by 
enemies  who  envy  and  hate  her, 
there  is  no  country  more  safe  from 
attack  than  Germany,  because  she 
is  governed  by  a  statesman  who 
never  shirks  responsibility,  cowers 
before  danger,  or,  in  moments  of 
difficulty,  takes  refuge  in  compro- 
mise or  concession.  It  is  not  Eng- 
land, with  her  horror  of  war,  that 
has,  during  the  last  decade,  been 
the  Power  which  has  prevented 
a  European  war,  otherwise  inevi- 
table, from  breaking  forth ;  the 
statesman  to  whom  the  peace  of 
Europe  has  been  due,  upon  whom 
that  peace  now  depends,  and  who 
is  therefore  doing  the  most  for  the 
moral  progress  of  Europe,  is  exactly 
that  statesman  who  never  indulges 
in  moral  platitudes,  and  whom  his 
worst  enemy  cannot  accuse  of  hy- 
pocrisy. No  one  will  pretend  that 
peace  is  not  more  conducive  to 
economy  and  moral  progress  than 
M  ar;  but  to  secure  it,  a  great  mili- 
tary position  and  a  great  national 
prestige  are  alike  indispensable. 
England  has,  or  should  have,  the 
£rst  naval  position  in  the  world, 
and,  until  lately,  her  national  pres- 
tige was  second  to  none.  These 
advantages  confer  on  her  great  re- 
sponsibilities ;  to  part  with  them  is 


to  diminish  her  powers  of  useful- 
ness in  the  world,  and  her  mission 
of  civilising  it.  As  the  champion 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  she 
owes  a  duty  to  humanity,  which  it 
would  be  a  crime  alike  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  man  for  her  to  relin- 
quish, even  though  it  may  cost 
blood  and  treasure  to  maintain  it, — 
for  the  amount  expended  to  main- 
tain it  would  be  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  sacrifices  of  both  life 
and  money  which  the  abandonment 
of  this  duty  would  entail  upon 
the  world.  I  speak  feelingly,  for 
I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  disaster 
befall  the  human  race,  than  to  see 
the  place  of  England  usurped  by 
the  nation  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  being  a  humble  member," 
here  Ivan  smiled  bitterly.  "So 
absorbed  are  you  in  your  own 
vestry  quarrels,  that  you  either 
forget  or  are  ignorant  of  the  place 
you  occupy  in  the  regard  of  mil- 
lions, who  see  in  England  the 
apostle  of  free  thought,  free  speech, 
free  institutions.  Your  standard, 
which  we  look  up  to  as  the  flag  of 
liberty,  and  which  should  be  nailed 
to  the  mast,  we  watch  you  with 
dismay  lowering  to  every  piratical 
craft,  while  the  crew  are  fighting 
about  a  distribution  of  provisions, 
and  the  pilot  seems  to  prefer  run- 
ning his  ship  on  the  rocks  to  bold- 
ly facing  the  enemy's  cruisers. 
Nothing  strikes  us  members  of  the 
oppressed  and  suppressed  races  as 
more  anomalous  and  incomprehen- 
sible, than  the  fact  that  the  party 
in  England  which  are  most  ready 
to  compromise  the  honour  of  that 
flag,  and  to  haul  it  down  on  the 
least  provocation,  are  precisely 
that  party  who  are  most  loud- 
tongued  in  their  profession  of  sym- 
pathy for  those  races  to  whom  it  is 
the  banner  on  which  their  hopes 
are  fixed — the  symbol  in  their  eyes 
of  progress,  civilisation,  and  politi- 
cal freedom.  Hence  it  is  that  all 
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those  among  us  who  are  not  abso- 
lute anarchists,  find  ourselves  un- 
consciously withdrawing  our  sym- 
pathies from  that  political  party 
in  your  country,  who,  while  they 
style  themselves  the  party  of  pro- 
gress and  of  advanced  thought, 
are  in  reality  compromising  the 
cause  which  I  feel  sure  they  hon- 
estly cherish  and  believe  in,  by 
destroying  the  prestige  and  lower- 
ing the  influence  of  the  one  Euro- 
pean Power  which  is  its  great 
representative — and,  to  our  own 
great  wonderment,  are  beginning 
rather  to  pin  our  hopes  for  the 
future  upon  those  whom  we  have 
hitherto  considered  reactionary, 
because  they  called  themselves 
Conservative  and  aristocratic,  but 
who,  in  this  crisis  of  the  fortunes 
of  their  country,  resist  a  policy 
calculated  to  impair  its  supremacy. 
Thus,  on  a  higher  principle  than 
that  appealed  to  by  the  political 
moralists  who  direct  the  helm  of 
State,  may  the  best  interests  of 
morality  be  reconciled  with  those 
of  their  own  country;  for  it  is 
by  maintaining  the  supremacy  of 
England  that  the  principle  which  is 
identified  with  her  institutions,  her 
traditions,  and  the  aspirations  of 
her  people,  can  be  best  secured  in 
the  interests  of  that  universal  soci- 
ety of  which  she  forms  part,  and 
towards  which  she  undoubtedly 
has  moral  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  party  which  seeks 
to  evade  them,  whether  upon 
specious  theories  started  by  doc- 
trinaires ignorant  of  international 
conditions,  or  upon  penny -wise 
and  pound-foolish  grounds  of  econ- 
omy, are  in  reality  the  party  of 
reaction;  for  they  are  the  best 
allies  of  reactionists,  and  are  play- 
ing into  their  hands,  as  no  people 
have  better  reason  for  knowing 
than  the  Russians,  who  have  ob- 
served with  dismay  the  sympathy 
of  your  Prime  Minister  with  *  the 


divine  figure  of  the  North/  as  he 
has  styled  our  ruler,  and  his 
methods  of  government ;  while 
from  our  point  of  view,  the  party 
of  progress  in  England,  let  them 
call  themselves  Conservative  if 
they  so  please,  are  those  who,  true 
to  the  grand  traditions  of  the 
country,  are  determined  to  keep 
it  in  the  van  of  freedom,  not 
merely  because  its  wealth  and 
prosperity  are  due  to  that  abso- 
lute civil  and  political  liberty 
which  imposed  no  check  upon  in- 
dividual enterprise  or  achieve- 
ment, but  because  with  the  pre- 
servation of  its  greatness  are 
bound  up  the  most  cherished  in- 
terests of  the  human  race." 

"  Come,  Ivan,"  I  said,  laughing, 
"you  have  wound  up  with  a  per- 
oration as  much  too  flattering  to 
my  country  as  you  were  too  un- 
complimentary at  the  start.  For 
an  'old  idiot,'  you  have  ended  by 
giving  her  a  pretty  good  char- 
acter." 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  rejoined ;  "  I 
ended  by  describing  her  splendid 
position  and  advantages.  I  called 
her  an  old  idiot  for  either  being 
unconscious  of  them,  or  throwing 
them  away  consciously.  And  I 
ventured  to  add  a  word  of  en- 
couragement to  those  who  are 
struggling  to  prevent  these  being 
thrown  away,  and  to  assure  them 
that,  in  their  resistance  to  the 
short-sighted  and  fatuous  policy  of 
their  present  rulers,  they  have  the 
cordial  sympathy  of  philosophic 
Liberals  like  myself  (I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  Socialists  and 
Nihilists,  whose  hands  are  against 
all  parties)  all  over  Europe.  One 
of  your  own  most  eminent  philo- 
sophers, himself  a  Liberal,  has 
recently  written  a  book,  in  which 
he  has  shown  the  danger  by  which 
the  true  principle  of  liberty  is 
threatened  from  the  reactionary 
tendencies  of  the  democratic  autoc- 
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racy.  I  merely  wish  to  assure  you 
that  we  in  Europe  are  fully  alive 
to  this  danger,  and  dread  as 
much  the  despotism  which  springs 
from  the  divine  right  of  mobs, 
as  from  that  of  kings.  There  is  to 
my  mind  as  little  of  God  in  the 
vox  populi  as  in  an  Imperial  ukase  ; 
and  our  only  safety  between  these 
two  extremes,  which  I  should 
rather  be  disposed  to  call  infernal 
than  divine,  lies  in  the  common- 
sense,  patriotism,  and  virtue  of 
those  statesmen,  politicians,  and 
lawyers  who,  holding  a  middle 
course  between  them,  as  being  both 
equally  dangerous  to  the  principles 
of  true  liberty,  endeavour  not 
merely  to  preserve  the  institutions 
of  that  country  which  is  the  home 
of  liberty,  but,  by  maintaining  its 
supremacy,  enable  it  to  resist  at- 
tacks from  whatever  quarter." 

"  I  have  lived  too  much  out  of 
England  for  the  greater  part  of 
my  life,"  I  remarked,  "to  be  much 
of  a  party  man;  still,  from  early 
and  family  association,  my  sym- 
]>athies  rather  incline  towards  that 
party  which  now  control  its  policy, 
though  I  admit  they  have  shown 
but  indifferent  foresight,  skill,  or 
judgment  in  grappling  with  the 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  con- 
front. Still  it  is  only  fair  to  them 
to  remember  that  these  were  left 
them  as  a  heritage  by  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  that  if  they  have  blun- 
dered somewhat  in  the  effort  to 
set  matters  right — conspicuously  in 
l^gypt,  for  example — it  was  not 
they  who  set  matters  wrong  in  the 
1  rst  instance  in  that  country." 

"That  I  entirely  deny,"  re- 
sponded Ivan,  "as  I  think  I  can 
]>rove  to  you  in  a  very  few  words. 
But  before  doing  so,  allow  me  to 
express  my  surprise  at  your  ad- 
laission  that,  because  you  were  a 
Liberal  in  the  days  of  Lord  Pal- 
] aerston,  who  was  pre-eminently 
the  representative  of  the  policy 


which  I  have  advocated  as  being 
that  which  should  animate  a  British 
statesman,  your  sympathies  should 
extend  to  those  who,  8while  they 
wear  the  old  party  livery,  have 
entirely  departed  from  the  old 
party  lines.  His  mantle  has  in- 
deed fallen  upon  them,  but  they 
have  so  completely  turned  it  inside 
out  that  it  is  no  longer  recognis- 
able. In  the  days  when  a  party 
existed  which  called  itself  '  Liberal- 
Conservative,'  there  was  no  violent 
political  issues  at  home  to  check 
the  current  of  a  domestic  legisla- 
tion which  was  ever  steadily  pro- 
gressive; while  in  foreign  affairs  the 
Government  of  the  day,  whether 
it  was  Conservative  or  Liberal,  fol- 
lowed the  well-established  traditions 
of  British  policy  abroad,  which,  if 
it  had  incurred  the  jealousy  of  Eu- 
ropean Powers,  at  all  events  com- 
manded their  admiration  and  re- 
spect. The  utterly  inconsistent 
and  perplexing  attitude  which  Eng- 
land has  now  assumed,  so  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  principles 
by  which  her  foreign  policy  was 
formerly  governed,  must  of  neces- 
sity deprive  her  of  all  sympathy 
abroad,  for  she  has  proved  herself 
totally  untrustworthy  as  an  ally — 
while  all  true  Liberals  must  de- 
plore the  agitation  which  has  re- 
sulted from  a  domestic  legislation 
that  has  a  tendency  unnecessarily 
to  exacerbate  party  feeling,  and 
drive  people  into  violently  opposite 
extremes.  Nothing  is  more  fatal 
to  all  real  progress  than  a  wild 
and  unreasoning  rush  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  supposed  to  lie, 
because  the  inevitable  consequence 
is  a  reaction  most  probably  equally 
unreasoning.  Moreover,  these  vio- 
lent swings  of  the  political  pendu- 
lum must  always  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  possible  danger.  A 
Conservative  triumph  which  is  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  acts  of  folly, 
rashness,  or  weakness,  perpetrated 
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by  their  opponents,  is  paid  for  by 
the  country,  and  is  but  a  sorry 
bargain.  It  is  not  under  such 
violently  disturbing  influences  that 
sound  and  healthy  Liberal  progress 
is  made.  And  all  history  proves 
that  the  liberty  which  is  born  in 
convulsions  invariably  degenerates 
into  a  licence  which  culminates  in 
a  tyranny. 

"  And  now  one  word  in  reply 
to  your  allusion  to  the  present 
position  of  matters  in  Egypt,  and 
more  especially  with  regard  to 
that  legacy  of  disasters  which  the 
present  Government  maintain  they 
have  inherited  from  the  policy 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  which, 
with  characteristic  weakness,  they 
constantly  invoke  as  an  excuse 
for  their  own  shortcomings.  When 
the  Anglo  -  French  condominium 
was  established  in  Egypt — which  is 
regarded  as  the  fons  et  origo  mali 
—  an  entente  cordiale,  which  was 
rapidly  ripening  into  an  alliance, 
had  been  formed  between  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  England,  in 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  Italy 
was  included,  and  upon  which 
Turkey  depended  for  her  existence ; 
it  formed,  therefore,  a  combination 
of  European  Powers  which  con- 
trolled Europe,  and  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dictate,  especially  to  Prus- 
sia and  France,  both  weakened  as 
those  two  Powers  were  by  recent 
wars,  and  by  internal  dangers  and 
dissensions — both  being,  moreover, 
the  only  Powers  in  Europe  whose 
interests  clashed  with  those  of 
England  in  the  East,  and  whose 
policy,  therefore,  it  was  the  inter- 
est of  England  narrowly  to  watch, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  control.  The 
faculty  for  doing  this  had  been 
wisely  secured  to  her  by  the  Euro- 
pean combination  in  which  she  had 
entered,  above  alluded  to.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  she  had 
nothing  to  fear  in  Egypt  from  an 
association  with  France  in  the 


dual  control.  Practically  it  be- 
came a  single  control;  for,  with 
Germany  and  Austria  at  her  back, 
England  could  dictate  her  own 
policy  in  Egypt,  and,  in  the  event 
of  its  not  suiting  her  French  asso- 
ciate, could  even  dare  to  enforce  it 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  the 
peace  of  Europe  being  endangered 
thereby.  Her  political  supremacy 
in  Egypt  was,  in  fact,  guaranteed 
to  her  by  Germany  and  Austria, 
who  had  no  reason  to  regard  it 
with  jealousy,  while  they  obtained 
in  return  that  commanding  posi- 
tion which  England's  adhesion  to 
their  alliance  secured  them  in 
Europe.  So  far,  then,  from  hav- 
ing succeeded  to  a  heritage  of 
difficulty,  the  present  Govern- 
ment succeeded  to  one  of  absolute 
security.  But  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  political  chessboard  was 
changed  when  the  new  player,  who 
took  over  the  game  in  the  middle 
of  it,  removed  the  piece  which 
gave  check  to  king  and  queen,  and 
which,  if  it  was  not  moved  away, 
rendered  final  victory  a  certainty. 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  in  Egypt 
turned  upon  the  Anglo-Germanic- 
Austrian  Alliance.  When,  after 
his  fall  from  office,  this  was  rudely 
ruptured  by  insulting  expressions 
of  antipathy  to  Austria  on  the  part 
of  his  successor,  the  effect  of  which, 
subsequent  expressions  of  apology 
were  inadequate  to  efface — by  a 
strongly  marked  coldness  toward^ 
Germany,  and  a  no  less  marked 
rapprochement  towards  France — 
the  latter  Power,  relieved  from  the 
dread  of  the  European  combina- 
tion, which  had  up  to  that  moment 
held  her  quiescent  in  Egypt,  jump- 
ed up  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  and 
favoured  us  with  that  series  of 
intrigues  which  gave  us  Arabi,  and 
the  evils  that  followed  in  his 
train.  Meantime,  utterly  isolated 
in  Europe  by  that  rupture  Avith 
the  most  powerful  friends  in  it, 
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with  which  the  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  provided  you,  you 
found  yourselves  betrayed  and  de- 
serted by  the  ally  you  had  chosen 
instead  of  them  ;  while  every  con- 
cession you  made  to  that  ally,  and 
every  attempt  at  conciliation,  only 
plunged  you  deeper  in  the  mire,  in 
which  you  have  since  been  left  to 
Sounder  alone,  a  laughing-stock 
and  object  of  derision  to  all 
Europe,  and  more  especially  to 
those  Powers  who  might  have 
proved  your  salvation,  but  who 
have  since  entered  into  other  Eu- 
ropean combinations  from  which 
England  is  excluded,  and  which 
may  prove  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous  to  her.  No  assertion, 
therefore,  can  be  more  utterly  false 
in  fact  than  the  statement  that  the 
heritage  to  which  this  Government 
succeeded  was  one  of  trouble.  So  far 
from  it,  the  policy  of  their  predeces- 
sors had  left  them  in  a  position  of 
commanding  strength;  and  to  lay 
the  misfortunes  which  have  since 
arisen  at  the  door  of  those  who 


had  taken  such  precautions  that 
they  could  never  arise,  is  as  though 
a  general  who  should  take  over  the 
command  of  an  army  placed  strate- 
gically in  an  impregnable  position, 
should  abandon  that  position  al- 
together, and  after  being  defeated 
in  the  open  field,  find  fault  with 
the  nature  of  the  defences  he  had 
abandoned.  But,"  added  Ivan, 
with  a  yawn,  stretching  himself, 
looking  at  his  watch,  and  going  to 
the  open  window,  "you  will  think 
that  I  have  degenerated  from  the 
philosophical  spectator  into  the 
keen  party  politician.  This  I  was 
compelled  to  be  during  my  recent 
visit  to  London,  where  you  are 
nothing  if  you  are  not  partisan. 
The  flavour  of  Piccadilly  clings  to 
me  still:  how  much  more  delicious 
are  the  odorous  night  airs  of  these 
southern  climes !  Look  up  at  those 
stars,  my  old  friend,  before  you 
go  to  bed,  and  thank  them  that 
you  have  been  spared  the  cares 
and  the  ambitions  of  the  Treasury 
bench." 
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THE    WATERS    OF    HERCULES. — PART    VIII. 


CHAPTER   XXV. — THE    STORY    OF     THE   BROKEN    HEART. 


"  I  have  unelaspt 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul." 

—Twelfth  Night. 


GRETCHEN  had  to  look  again  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  indeed 
Dr  Korners.  Those  were  his 
features  and  his  eyes,  but  they 
wore  an  expression  which  made 
him  scarcely  recognisable  ;  the 
violence  of  physical  movement  and 
of  mental  emotion  had  driven  the 
blood  to  his  face  and  the  fire  to 
his  eyes.  He  looked  magnificently 
fierce,  with  his  clenched  white 
hands  and  the  quick  dilation  of  his 
fine-cut  nostrils. 

"  Dr  Komers  ! "  cried  Gretchen. 

Even  while  she  spoke,  Dr  Ko- 
mers had  let  go  the  grasp  on  his 
adversary's  throat,  and  had  risen 
from  his  knees  to  his  feet.  He 
still  breathed  heavily ;  his  coat 
was  torn,  and  both  his  hat  and 
spectacles  had  fallen  off  in  the 
struggle. 

The  Roumanian  doctor  lay  where 
he  had  fallen,  giving  not  the  small- 
est sign  of  life. 

"  Is  he  dead  ? "  asked  Gretchen, 
under  her  breath. 

Yincenz  bent  over  him. 

"Only  stunned,  I  think  ; "  and  he 
undid  the  unfortunate  Kokovics's 
collar  and  loosened  his  cravat. 
"  Only  stunned,  and  I  daresay  a 
good  deal  bruised." 

The  unfortunate  Kokovics  open- 
ed his  eyes,  and  looked  up  drowsily 
into  his  enemy's  face. 

"  Am  I  dead  1 "  he  inquired,  in  a 
feeble  whisper. 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Vincenz. 
"  Let  us  get  you  to  your  feet,  and 
we  shall  see." 

"  What  am  I  then,"  asked  Koko- 
vics, "if  I  am  not  killed?" 


"Knocked  down — that  is  all." 

"  Rather  badly  knocked  down," 
murmured  Kokovics,  dreamily. 
"  I  have  been  knocked  down  be- 
fore." 

"  I  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  believing  it,"  said  Vincenz. 

"  But  never  quite  as  badly  as 
this,"  finished  Kokovics. 

"  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  get 
to  your  feet?  You  can  have  my 
arm  if  you  like." 

Kokovics  looked  a  little  distrust- 
fully at  the  arm. 

"  You  will  oblige  me  by  making 
haste,"  said  Vincenz;  and  the  Rou- 
manian struggled  from  the  hori- 
zontal to  the  perpendicular. 

He  stood  looking  about  him,  a 
most  piteous  figure,  with  his  long 
hair  hanging  over  his  eyes,  and  all 
his  spirit  crushed  out  of  him. 

Nobody  spoke  for  a  minute, 
while  Dr  Kokovics  slowly  gath- 
ered his  senses  together.  Then 
he  let  go  Vincenz's  arm,  and 
stooped  to  pick  up  his  wide  felt- 
hat. 

"  Those  hands  of  yours  are  like 
iron  hammers,"  he  said  sulkily, 
rubbing  his  bruised  arms  with  an 
injured  air.  He  crushed  his  hat 
on  to  his  head,  and  turned  to  go  up 
the  gorge. 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,  if  you  please," 
interrupted  Vincenz,  speaking  more 
in  his  usual  tone.  "  You  do  not 
leave  this  spot  until  you  have 
made  an  ample  apology  to  this 
lady." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  lawyer's  iron  fists 
which  induced  Dr  Kokovics  to 
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stand  still  when  thus  called  upon. 
He  pulled  his  hat  further  down  on 
Ids  forehead,  and  mumbled  a  few 
words  of  incoherent  apology. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  too,"  said  Vin- 
cenz,  in  a  studiously  quiet  voice, 
"that  if  you  ever  again  dare  to 
address  a  single  word  of  any  sort 
to  Fraulein  Mohr,  I  shall  denounce 
you  as  a  blackguard  and  a  villain ; 
and  at  the  first  hint  of  impertin- 
ence, I  shall  thrash  you  before  the 
c  yes  of  anybody  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  on.  Is  that  quite 
distinct  to  you  ? " 

"  Quite,"  muttered  the  Rouman- 
ian, quaking  in  his  shoes. 

Whatever  harm  the  fall  might 
have  done  to  his  constitution,  it 
certainly  had  had  the  salutary  effect 
of  sobering  him  completely.  All 
his  blustering  self-confidence  of 
five  minutes  ago  was  vanished, 
leaving  no  trace  behind  it.  They 
were  of  much  the  same  stature, 
the  Roumanian  and  the  German, 
yet  the  short-sighted  lawyer  looked 
by  far  the  grander  man  of  the 
two. 

Dr  Kokovics  seemed  to  have 
shrunk  to  half  his  size,  as  he  turned 
and  slunk  away  among  the  rocks, 
leaving  his  paper  lamps  abandoned 
to  their  fate.  No  red  and  blue 
lights  will  to-night  rejoice  the  fifty 
learned  men.  Here  the  lamps  will 
hang  forgotten,  until  the  rain  has 
washed  away  the  blue  and  red 
colour,  and  the  wind  has  torn 
them  to  fragments. 

Dr  Kokovics  waited  until  he 
had  got  one  rock  between  him  and 
Ids  late  enemy,  and  then,  as  a 
parting  shot,  he  called  back  across 
this  rampart — 

"  Good  evening,  valiant  knight ! 
No  doubt  you  will  now  enjoy  the 
favours  which  your  confounded 
iists  have  taken  away  from  me. 
The  flower  of  beauty  to  the  con- 
queror !  Such  are  the  fortunes  of 
war ! " 


Vincenz  clenched  his  hand  and 
made  a  step  forward,  but  the  doc- 
tor was  flitting  away  like  a  black 
ghost  in  a  hurry ;  and  he  turned 
back  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of 
his  shoulders.  Gretchen  was  lean- 
ing against  a  rock — her  face  very 
pale,  and  her  lips  twitching  con- 
vulsively. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  a 
great  fright,"  he  said,  looking  at 
her  anxiously. 

"  No,  it  is  nothing,"  she  managed 
to  say  with  difficulty.  She  made 
a  step  forward,  meaning  to  reassure 
him  as  to  her  strength,  but  stum- 
bled and  caught  hold  of  the  rock. 

"  I  shall  rest  a  minute,"  she  said 
faintly.  "I  don't  think  I  could 
walk  just  yet." 

"  Upon  this  stone,  then,"  said 
Yincenz,  as,  with  fingers  as  deft 
and  delicate  as  those  of  a  woman, 
he  cleared  off  the  loose  sticks  which 
encumbered  the  low  rock  beside 
her. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Gretchen,  as 
she  sat  down;  she  would  have 
liked  to  say  more,  but  she  was  not 
sure  of  her  voice. 

Dr  Komers  did  not  sit  down; 
he  stood  some  paces  away  from 
her,  reflecting  what  else  he  could 
do  for  her  comfort,  for  it  was 
evident  that  she  was  both  fright- 
ened and  faint.  He  could  hear 
her  teeth  chattering;  and  the 
thought  that  she  might  suddenly 
be  taken  ill  terrified  him  beyond 
measure.  The  only  woman  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with,  his 
sister  Anna,  had  given  him  fre- 
quent and  alarming  examples  of 
the  frailty  of  the  female  constitu- 
tion. His  coat  was  the  only  avail- 
able wrap,  and  taking  it  off,  he 
put  it  over  her  knees  and  feet. 
"  If  you  don't  mind,"  he  said, 
apologetically. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  again; 
then  after  a  pause,  "  How  did  you 
find  me  here  1 " 
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"  Your  brother  came  back  with- 
out you,"  answered  Yincenz,  with 
a  shade  o£  embarrassment.  "  I 
thought  I  could  overtake  you  and 
tell  you  of  the  mistake,  for  it  was 
getting  late.  I  walked  as  fast  as 
I  could ;  but  apparently  you  must 
have  walked  faster,  for  I  could  not 
get  up  to  you.  When  I  came  to 
the  head  of  the  gorge,  I  could  hear 
the  stones  rolling  further  down, 
and  I  guessed  you  were  on  in  ad- 
vance. Did  you  not  hear  me 
shout  1 " 

"  Oh,  then  it  was  you  who 
shouted  ? "  said  Gretchen,  begin- 
ning to  be  ashamed  of  her  ground- 
less alarm. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  villain  has 
frightened  you  most  terribly,"  he 
added,  looking  down  at  her  with  a 
concern  that  was  more  that  of  a 
father  than  of  a  lover. 

Gretchen  tried  to  smile.  "  I 
think  you  frightened  me  also  a 
little." 

"  I  frightened  you ! "  he  re- 
peated, in  a  tone  of  the  blankest 
consternation.  "  Is  that  possible  ? " 

Looking  at  him  at  this  moment, 
it  did  seem  scarcely  possible  to 
Gretchen  herself.  He  had  quite 
resumed  his  ordinary  manner — his 
voice  and  his  look  were  gentle, 
almost  timid. 

The  hands  which  had  dealt  such 
crushing  blows  a  few  minutes  ago, 
with  what  tender  care  had  they 
arranged  the  seat  for  her,  and 
placed  the  coat  over  her  feet !  And 
yet  neither  in  the  tone  nor  words 
was  there  the  shadow  of  anything 
which  could  have  alarmed  the  most 
sensitive  delicacy.  They  were  alone 
here  in  this  wild  solitude,  and  she 
knew  that  this  man  loved  her ;  but 
she  knew  also,  with  as  firm  a  con- 
viction, that  she  was  as  safe  as  if 
her  father  had  been  by  her  side. 
This  time  it  was  not  by  any  pro- 
cess of  logical  deduction  that  she 
reached  this  conclusion  :  the  con- 


viction sprang  only  from  an  un- 
reasoning but  not  a  mistaken 
instinct. 

"Did  I  really  frighten  you?" 
asked  Yincenz,  anxiously. 

The  flush  of  movement  was  still 
on  his  face;  and  though  he  was 
calm  again  outwardly,  the  strong 
effort  he  made  could  not  succeed  in 
suppressing  his  inward  excitement. 
A  man  does  not  pass  fifteen  years 
at  desk  drudgery,  and  then  find 
himself  suddenly  plunged  into  a 
hand-to-hand  fight,  without  feeling 
his  whole  nature  stirred  up  by  it. 
The  strength  which  had  so  long  lain 
dormant  and  useless  had  found  a 
subject  on  which  to  wreak  itself, 
and  instinct  had  told  him  how  to 
use  his  advantages. 

"You  would  have  been  fright- 
ened at  yourself,  if  you  could  have 
seen  your  own  face,"  said  Gretchen. 

"I  am  not  at  all  sorry  that  I 
knocked  him  down,"  said  Yincenz, 
simply ;  "  but  I  am  sorry  I  could 
not  have  knocked  him  down  more 
quietly.  I  am  afraid  " — with  grow- 
ing anxiety — "that  I  must  have 
used  some  rather  strong  language." 

"Rather,"  said  Gretchen,  smil- 
ing. "I  thought  you  were  going 
to  throw  him  over  the  rock  at  one 
moment." 

Yincenz  looked  grave. 

"I  believe  I  was.  If  you  had 
not  screamed  then,  I  should  have 
had  Dr  Kokovics  on  my  conscience. 
I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  doing. 
I  felt  rather  wild  just  then.  I  see 
now  that  it  must  have  frightened 
you  terribly.  Can  you  forgive 
me?" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  you  who  should  for- 
give me,"  said  Gretchen,  catching 
her  breath. 

Dr  Komers  made  no  answer,  but 
turned  and  walked  a  few  steps  away. 
His  back  was  towards  her,  and  to 
all  appearance  he  seemed  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  clump  of 
trampled  fern.  The  green  tufts  of 
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hart's-tongue  had  suffered  grievous- 
ly in  the  struggle :  the  broken  fronds 
lay  crushed  on  the  ground,  all  their 
juicy  life  stamped  out  of  them  in 
that  brief  but  furious  fight.  It 
would  be  long  before  they  raised 
their  heads  again. 

There  was  a  silence  of  some 
minutes.  The  last  of  the  daylight 
was  dying  fast ;  the  black  stone- 
pines  frowned  down  from  their 
high  seats;  there  was  not  a  sound 
in  the  lonely  gorge.  Overhead  the 
evening  stars  were  beginning  slowly 
to  shine ;  and,  as  though  the  valley 
had  been  a  lake  which  sent  back 
the  image  of  each  star  in  the  sky, 
the  lights  below  sprang  up  one  by 
one. 

Gretchen  sat  on  the  stone  with 
hor  hands  clasped  before  her.  Her 
hoart  beat  fast ;  but  it  was  not 
with  fright  now  —  it  was  with  a 
sort  of  nervous  expectation.  What 
was  Dr  Komers  going  to  say  next  ? 
Was  he  going  to  tell  her  again  that 
ho  loved  her  1  Ah  no !  that  was 
to  be  never  again.  She  had  for- 
gotten that, — never  again  ! 

"Fraulein  Mohr,"  said  Dr  Kom- 
ers, coming  back  towards  her,  "  it 
is  no  wonder  that  I  frightened  you 
to-day;  the  wonder  is  rather  that 
I  should  not  have  frightened  you 
long  ago.  Perhaps  you  have  never 
guessed  that  I  am  a  passionate 
man?" 

"I  have  thought  so — once  be- 
fore." 

Though  it  was  so  dark,  she 
b  lushed  crimson ;  for  she  was  think- 
ing of  the  scene  011  the  morrow  of 
tlie  Cursalon  ball. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said,  calmly. 
<k  Well,  since  you  have  seen  me  on 
that  day  and  on  this,  I  had  better 
toll  you  at  once  that  my  temper 
has  been  my  ruin.  It  is  entirely 
through  an  act  of  passion  that  I 
have  shipwrecked  my  sister's  life 
and  my  own." 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment  be- 


fore going  on.  "  Perhaps,  if  it 
would  not  weary  you  too  much,  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
that  day.  I  have  not  told  it  to 
any  one  yet ;  but  I  think  you  could 
forgive  me  better  for  my  occasional 
violence  if  you  heard  the  rest.  May 
I  tell  it  to  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes;  oh,  please  tell  it  me  !  " 
she  said,  with  an  eagerness  which 
surprised  him. 

"It  must  be  the  story  of  the 
broken  heart  that  he  is  going  to 
tell  me,"  thought  Gretchen. 

Ever  since  the  day  of  her  last 
passage  of  arms  with  Anna  Ko- 
mers, an  illogical  curiosity  had 
possessed  her  with  regard  to  that 
broken  heart. 

"  Please  begin,"  she  felt  inclined 
to  say.  She  was  as  anxious  as  a 
child  who  has  been  promised  a  new 
fairy  tale,  and  half  expected  the 
story  to  start  with  "  Once  upon  a 
time." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Yincenz,  as 
if  she  had  conferred  a  favour  on 
him.  "  But  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  stay  here  longer.  I  will  tell 
you  as  we  walk  home.  Would 
you  mind  making  use  of  my  arm 
to  get  back  through  the  gorge  ? " 

Gretchen  felt  stronger  now,  and 
rising  to  her  feet,  she  took  the  arm 
which  Vincenz  almost  diffidently 
offered  her.  As  long  as  they  were 
clambering  up  the  torrent-bed,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  conversation  : 
each  difficulty  was  increased  ten- 
fold by  the  darkness.  There  were 
gloomy  shadows  and  sharp  rustles 
all  around;  but  Gretchen  never 
started  once.  She  wondered  at 
the  strength  of  her  own  nerves. 
Even  if  the  robber-band  had  sprung 
out  upon  them,  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  have  faced  them  coolly  now. 
The  proofs  of  strength  which  Dr 
Komers  had  given  could  not  fail 
to  reassure  the  most  timid  of  female 
minds.  As  they  passed  the  circu- 
lar basin,  where  in  early  spring  the 
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melted  snow  expands  to  a  deep 
and  whirling  pool,  the  eagle  put  its 
head  out  of  the  nest  above  them, 
and  expressed  its  displeasure  at  this 
further  intrusion.  It  had  been  an 
evening  of  abnormal  disturbance  in 
the  experience  of  this  lonely  eagle. 

When  they  had  gained  the  level 
path,  Yincenz  spoke  again — 

"  It  is  a  very  short  story  I  have 
to  tell,  and  very  simple — most  de- 
spairingly simple  it  has  proved  for 
both  Anna  and  me.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  poor  man — for 
I  have  never  concealed  my  poverty," 
said  Yincenz,  with  an  effort ;  "  but 
I  have  not  always  been  poor.  My 
father  was  rich  :  until  she  was  past 
twenty,  Anna  did  not  know  what 
it  was  to  have  a  wish  unfulfilled. 
It  was  not  long  after  her  twentieth 
birthday  that  my  father  lost  his 
fortune.  It  is  no  use  troubling 
you  with  details,  which  at  the  time 
I  did  not  thoroughly  understand 
myself;  the  practical  fact  of  find- 
ing that  we  were  beggars  was  quite 
sufficient  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. My  father's  death  followed 
soon  upon  the  crash ;  Anna  and  I 
were  left  to  manage  for  ourselves. 
Our  case  was  not  by  any  means 
desperate.  In  his  better  days,  my 
father  had  had  many  firm  friends  : 
they  did  not  prove  themselves 
quite  so  firm  in  the  time  of  misfor- 
tune; but  one  at  least,  a  Count 
Perlenberg,  occupying  a  high  min- 
isterial position,  did  not  immedi- 
ately turn  his  back  upon  us.  He 
generously  offered  me  a  position 
which  opened  to  me  the  possibility 
of  a  brilliant  diplomatic  career. 
The  prospect  so  delighted  me,  that 
in  my  eyes  it  more  than  made  up 
for  the  loss  of  fortune.  I  worked 
hard  for  two  years,  drawing  so 
high  a  salary  that  Anna  could  live 
in  ease,  almost  in  luxury. 

"  Count  Perlenberg  had  one  son, 
a  fair-haired,  pink-cheeked  young 
man.  I  thought  him  a  coxcomb 


then,  God  forgive  me  !  With  what 
patience  would  I  bear  his  cox- 
combry now,  if  I  could  see  Conrad 
Perlenberg  before  my  eyes  !  All 
this  happened  in  Yienna,  you  must 
know.  But  for  some  months  I  was 
absent  on  an  official  mission.  It 
was  the  first  lengthy  separation 
which  had  ever  taken  place  be- 
tween Anna  and  me.  When  I 
met  Anna  again  on  my  return,  it 
struck  me  for  the  first  time  that 
my  sister  was  pretty ;  there  was  a 
new  bloom  on  her  face,  a  happier 
smile  on  her  lips,  a  brighter  light 
in  her  eyes.  She  had  never  looked 
like  this  before,  and  I  did  not 
know  how  to  explain  this  change. 

"It  was  only  now  that  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  young  Perlen- 
berg. He  did  not  occupy  any  re- 
cognised position  in  his  father's 
office,  and  I  was  not  even  aware 
that  he  gave  himself  the  show  of 
authority. 

"  One  morning  soon  after  my  re- 
turn, on  reaching  the  office  at  the 
usual  hour  I  found  lying  on  my 
desk  the  draft  of  an  official  report 
of  some  importance,  whose  com- 
position had  been  intrusted  to  me, 
and  which  I  had  framed  with  par- 
ticular care.  It  was  being  re- 
turned to  me  now,  with  corrections, 
written  in  an  unknown  hand,  and 
evidently  proceeding  from  some  in- 
experienced person.  Half  of  what 
I  had  written  was  stroked  through, 
and  there  were  remarks  substituted, 
which  displayed  almost  ludicrously 
the  writer's  ignorance.  I  never 
was  very  patient  of  correction ; 
the  sight  of  my  draft,  on  which 
I  had  spent  such  scrupulous  care, 
now  thus  ignominiously  returned 
upon  my  hands,  roused  my  anger 
on  the  instant.  I  might  have 
borne  it  better  if  I  had  been  alone, 
but  the  harmless  chaffing  of  my 
companions  stung  me  to  the  quick. 
I  knew  that  I  was  right,  and  that 
my  unknown  corrector  was  wrong. 
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I  was  very  young  and  very  hot- 
headed, and  the  sense  of  the  in- 
justice overpowered  me  as  an  un- 
bearable insult. 

"  '  The  man  who  has  written  this 
is  a  fool ! '  I  said  aloud,  and  flung 
the  paper  to  the  floor. 

"  *  You  will  not  dare  to  call  me  a 
fool/said  a  small  voice;  and  through 
the  open  doorway  Conrad  Perlen- 
berg suddenly  stepped  forward, 
looking  rather  more  white  than 
pink  this  morning.  We  stood  op- 
posite to  each  other,  and  the  young 
counts  and  barons  around  tittered 
a  little  as  they  bent  over  their 
dosks.  I  had  not  expected  to  see 
Count  Perlenberg ;  but  my  blood 
was  up,  beyond  all  power  of  re- 
straint. 

"  '  I  cannot  take  back  my  words,' 
I  said,'  even  if  you  have  written  it.' 

"Young  Perlenberg  uttered  a 
laugh,  which  was  half  embarrassed 
and  half  hysterical. 

"  'This  is  suitable  language,'  he 
said,  turning  to  his  companions, 
with  an  unsteady  sneer — 'most 
suitable  language  for  a  man  who, 
but  for  my  father,  might  be  in 
want  of  breakfast  to-day- — • — : 

"  I  am  convinced  now  that  Per- 
lenberg had  lost  his  self-control 
as  much  as  I  had  lost  mine,  for  he 
was  not  a  bad  fellow  by  nature ; 
but  at  the  moment  I  felt  only 
the  taunt,  and  it  maddened  me. 
I  don't  remember  making  any 
answer;  I  know  only  that  in  the 
next  moment  the  tittering  at  the 
dosks  had  entirely  ceased.  I  had 
struck  out  my  right  hand,  and 
Conrad  Perlenberg  was  lying  on 
his  back  on  the  ground,  while  the 
rest  of  the  jeunesse  doree  were 
dragging  me  back  by  the  arms  and 
shoulders.  They  might  have  left 
me  alone ;  for  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  fall  I  was  already  repent- 
ing having  knocked  down  a  man 
who  was  six  inches  below  my  own 
height." 
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Gretchen  could  not  repress  a 
rising  laugh,  as  the  picture  of  the 
prostrate  Perlenberg  rose  before 
her  mind's  eye.  Yincenz  looked 
at  her  gravely. 

"  Does  it  amuse  you  1  I  daresay 
it  was  comedy  to  the  spectators, 
but  it  turned  out  tragedy  for  us 
two.  As  soon  as  we  had  both 
recovered  our  senses,  we  were  told 
that  we  must  fight,  and  with 
pistols,  as  the  offence  had  been  so 
grave,  and  given  before  witnesses. 
No  personal  enmity  was  at  fault. 
It  had  been  entirely  through  a  mis- 
take that  young  Perlenberg  had  got 
hold  of  this  document,  and  he  had 
corrected  it  without  knowing  whose 
draft  it  was,  while  I  had  spoken 
unaware  of  the  name  of  my  cor- 
rector. But,  for  a  hot  word  and  a 
hasty  act,  the  world  decreed  that 
each  should  have  a  shot  at  the 
other's  life.  I  had  never  fought 
a  duel  before,  and  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  be  rather  pleased  at  the 
prospect.  I  took  care  that  Anna 
should  not  guess  why  I  left  the 
house  at  so  early  an  hour.  Per- 
lenberg had  the  first  shot,  being 
the  offended  ;  he  aimed  fairly  well, 
and  hit  me  in  the  left  arm.  I  felt 
a  stinging  pain,  but  the  excitement 
drowned  every  bodily  sensation. 

"  After  I  had  fired,  which  I  did 
in  absolute  blindness,  for  I  could 
not  see  six  paces  ahead,  the  young 
Count  stood  upright  for  a  moment, 
then,  staggered,  and  was  caught  in 
the  arms  of  his  second.  He  was 
not  dead,  but  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  privately  re- 
moved to  his  house,  and  I  went 
home,  chilled  and  sobered ;  and  at 
the  door  I  was  met  by  Anna,  who 
had  suspected  something  abnormal. 
I  could  not  command  my  emotion; 
and  my  wounded  arm,  which  I  had 
half  forgotten,  spoke  for  itself. 
Some  hint  dropped  by  a  servant 
led  her  to  think  of  a  duel,  and  she 
knew  me  too  well  to  believe  such 
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a  thing  unlikely.  She  insisted  on 
binding  up  my  arm,  which  still 
bled.  I  let  her  do  it;  but  as  I 
watched  her  preparing  the  band- 
ages with  such  sorrowful  anxiety, 
I  felt  a  great  discouragement  come 
over  me.  *  I  have  done  worse  for 
him  than  that,'  I  said,  gloomily. 
'They  tell  me  he  can  scarcely 
live.' 

"  Anna  looked  at  me  with  scared 
eyes. 

"  '  Who  is  he  V  she  asked.  <  You 
must  tell  me,  Yincenz.' 

"'It  is  Conrad  Perlenberg,'  I 
said. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  look 
which  Anna  gave  me,  and  the  cry 
which  she  uttered;  it  was  the 
death-knell  of  her  youth.  The 
bandage  she  was  holding  dropped 
out  of  her  hands,  and  she  fell 
fainting  on  to  the  chair  beside 
her.  It  was  long  before  she  came 
to  her  senses,  and  then  I  learned 
the  whole  truth.  She  had  loved 
Conrad  Perlenberg,  whose  acquaint- 
ance she  had  made  in  my  absence, 
and  only  a  few  days  ago  they  had 
become  secretly  engaged.  It  was 
the  first  secret  she  had  ever  kept 
from  me;  and,  by  heavens,  the 
innocent  mystery  cost  her  dear ! 
God  knows  what  she  can  have 
seen  in  that  pink-and-white  face 
which  made  her  love  him  !  But  I 
have  found  since  then  that  those 
are  the  sort  of  men  who  know  how 
to  catch  a  woman's  fancy."  How 
bitter  sounded  the  sigh  which  went 
along  with  these  words  ! 

"  There  followed  a  fearful  week," 
said  Yincenz,  continuing  his  story. 
"From  the  very  day  of  the  catas- 
trophe, Anna  fell  into  a  dreadful 
illness.  I  was  half  distracted ; 
eveiy  moment  that  I  could  spare 
from  my  sister  I  stole  away  and 
stood  in  the  unfrequented  street, 
where  straw  had  been  laid  down 
before  one  gloomy  house,  watching 
the  window  of  the  room  where 


Conrad  lingered  between  life  a«nd 
death.  It  was  winter,  but  I  passed 
half  the  night  at  my  post,  wrapped 
in  my  cloak,  and  with  my  eyes  on 
the  light  of  that  sick-room.  On 
the  eighth  day  I  came  there  early, 
and,  looking  up  as  usual,  I  saw 
that  both  windows  were  flung  wide 
open.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  Janu- 
ary day,  and  those  open  windows 
could  mean  but  one  thing." 

His  voice  shook  for  a  moment, 
and  he  broke  off  abruptly.  They 
had  come  to  a  rough  part  of  the 
pathway,  and  as  Yincenz  put  out 
his  hand  as  a  support,  Gretcheii 
fancied  it  was  not  as  steady  as 
usual.  She  stole  a  glance  up  into 
his  face,  and  saw  the  painful  emo- 
tion which  had  been  called  up  by 
that  recollection. 

"You  should  not  have  told  me 
this,"  she  whispered ;  "it  pains 
you." 

He  looked  down  at  her  quickly, 
and  then  dropped  her  hand. 

"It  does  pain  me;  but  what 
matters  the  pain?  I  should  like 
you  to  know  it  all.  People  have 
sometimes  been  kind  enough  to 
call  me  a  quiet,  sensible  man : 
there  is  no  great  merit  in  being 
sensible  after  that  one  experience 
I  have  had.  From  that  fatal  day 
in  the  office,  Anna's  life  and  mine 
were  violently  transformed.  I 
sent  in  my  resignation  myself,  but 
I  had  one  more  short  interview 
with  Conrad's  father.  For  the  sake 
of  his  old  friend's  memory,  Count 
Perlenberg  declined  to  prosecute 
me,  for  the  fatal  termination  of 
the  duel  brought  me  within  reach 
of  the  law.  'But  it  could  not 
give  back  my  Conrad,'  he  said  to 
me,  sorrowfully.  I  might  go  where 
I  liked,  only  I  was  never  to  come 
under  his  eyes  again.  So  we  went, 
Anna  and  I,  like  a  pair  of  outcasts  : 
we  left  Yienna,  and  quietly  vanished 
out  of  the  circles  of  the  capital. 
Anna  remained  an  invalid  from 
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the  day  of  her  recovery.  Every 
trace  of  youth  and  bloom  was 
swept  away  by  that  illness.  She 
nover  had  been  beautiful;  she  had 
scarcely  been  pretty,  except  during 
that  short  period  of  happiness 
which  I  had  destroyed.  Conrad 
Perlenberg's  love  was  the  sun 
which  had  made  her  beauty  bloom, 
and  my  violence  was  the  frost 
which  killed  it.  I  asked  her  for- 
giveness on  my  knees,  and  she 
gave  it  me  at  once  :  she  had  al- 
ways idolised  me  since  my  baby- 
hood, and  her  affection  was  not  by 
one  whit  weakened  after  the  catas- 
trophe. We  began  life  again  at 
the  beginning.  I  worked  for  Anna, 
and,  thank  God,  I  was  able  to 
keep  her  from  starving.  It  was 
the  least  I  could  do,  after  all." 

Vincenz  paused  again.  He  had 
told  the  facts  plainly,  without  add- 
ii  g  a  comment ;  but  the  very  bare- 
iioss  of  the  statement,  given  in  that 
deeply  tremulous  voice,  made  it  the 
ir  ore  impressive.  He  said  no  word 
oi:  the  bitter  desolation,  the  agony 
of  self-reproach,  which  had  been 
lived  through,  and  which  yet  had 
to  be  lived  down  and  thrust  under 
ir.  the  battle  for  life  on  which  he 
had  then  entered.  A  man  cast  in 
a  sterner  or  a  more  callous  mould 
would  have  more  quickly  shaken 
olF  that  ghastly  impression  ;  for, 
alter  all,  he  had  not  overstepped 
tie  recognised  code  of  honour 
which  society  had  set  up.  But 
"Vincenz  was  not  of  that  iron  hard- 
noss.  His  mind  was  too  keenly 
sensitive,  too  intellectually  refined, 
to  be  so  easily  quit  of  that 
haunting  memory.  The  world's 
code  of  honour  shrank  into  nothing 
beside  the  accusation  of  his  own 
conscience.  No  one,  not  even 
.Anna,  had  ever  guessed  at  the 
moments  of  discouragement  and 
self -disgust  which  had  threatened 
to  overpower  him.  For  a  nature 
like  his  to  suppress  that  gnawing 


remorse,  and  to  rise  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  moment,  was  an  effort 
almost  heroic.  He  had  no  leisure 
for  lamentation  and  sterile  regrets, 
no  opportunities  for  indulging  in 
self -accusing  tears ;  even  sackcloth 
and  ashes  were  luxuries  which  he 
could  ill  afford.  Stern  moralists 
might  condemn  him  to  do  penance; 
but  how  of  the  poor  penitent  who 
has  no  money  to  buy  the  sackcloth, 
and  no  time  to  collect  the  ashes  1 

Vincenz  was  forced  to  act  at 
once,  and  to  enter  the  lists  in  the 
vulgar  battle  for  bare  life.  He 
had  fought  that  battle  bravely,  and 
he  had  fought  it  alone ;  for  Anna, 
successfully  deceived  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  poverty,  had  never 
attempted  to  contribute  her  share 
of  labour.  She  continued  to  bully 
and  adore  her  brother  now  as  before, 
never  by  a  single  word  of  reproach 
hinting  at  the  happiness  which  she 
had  lost  through  his  fault.  She 
knew  he  worked,  but  she  did  not 
know  how  hard  he  worked;  and 
never  to  this  day  did  she  suspect 
how  Vincenz  used  to  sit  with  locked 
door,  writing  all  night  at  his  desk, 
so  as  to  get  through  double  work  ; 
nor  how  often,  when  he  declared  he 
was  going  to  dine  with  a  friend, 
and  she  scolded  him  in  her  queru- 
lous fashion  for  his  dissipation,  he 
would  walk  the  streets  alone,  and 
come  back  looking  rather  pale : 
and  all  this  only  to  lessen  the 
butcher's  bill,  which  he  knew 
they  could  not  pay. 

Vincenz  did  not  in  any  word  re- 
fer to  those  past  years ;  but  some 
dim  reflection  of  what  must  have 
been,  could  not  fail  to  dawn  in 
Gretchen's  mind. 

They  had  walked  for  some  min- 
utes in  silence,  when  Vincenz,  more 
in  his  ordinary  voice,  said — 

"  That  is  the  whole  of  my  story. 
I  have  not  often  indulged  in  a  pas- 
sion since  then ;  a  temper  is  a  lux- 
ury which  a  poor  man  cannot  afford 
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to  keep.  That  one  fit  of  anger 
was  an  expensive  thing,"  and  he 
laughed  bitterly;  "it  cost  my  sis- 
ter's happiness,  Conrad  Perlen- 
berg's  life,  and  my  own  career." 

"  I  am  glad  you  told  me,"  said 
Gretchen,  faltering.  She  could 
think  of  nothing  else  to  say.  "  You 
must  have  been  very  unhappy." 

•"  Others  must  have  been  more 
unhappy,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  Hav- 
ing spoiled  three  people's  lives,  I 
have  no  right  to  expect  any  happi- 
ness in  my  own.  I  was  fool  enough 


to  expect  it  once,  and  I  have  been 
punished  for  it." 

The  last  words  were  but  a 
thought  spoken  aloud,  and  Gret- 
chen drooped  her  head  without 
answering. 

They  were  in  the  valley  by  this 
time,  and  the  blaze  of  the  festive 
lights  shone  out  close  before  them. 
But  the  story  of  the  broken  heart 
had  left  behind  it  a  gloom  not  to 
be  dispelled  by  lights  or  music,  and 
the  last  few  minutes  of  the  walk 
were  passed  in  unbroken  silence. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. A   SULTANA. 


:Ich  bin  ein  Cavalier  wie  and  ere  Cavaliere." 


— Faust. 


Princess  Tryphosa  is  spending 
the  evening  in  her  apartment.  On 
a  low  ottoman  against  the  wall 
she  reclines  with  half-closed  eyes. 

The  Recsulescos  occupy  the  most 
magnificent  suite  of  rooms  of  the 
monster  hotel,  and  Princess  Try- 
phosa inhabits  the  most  magnifi- 
cent room  of  this  apartment.  To 
European  ideas  it  would  appear 
a  comfortless  room  ;  but  there  is 
plenty  of  rich  red  velvet,  and  lumi- 
nous gilding  on  all  sides ;  and  every 
touch  of  colour  in  the  room,  every 
light  and  every  shadow,  seems  to 
be  there  expressly  in  order  to  throw 
out  in  relief  the  figure  of  that 
woman  on  the  ottoman. 

An  ideal  sultana,  stepped  straight 
out  of  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  she 
leans  motionless  among  her  yield- 
ing cushions.  A  rich  and  luxu- 
rious indolence  is  expressed  in 
every  curve  of  her  reclining  figure. 
There  is  a  narcotic  influence  about 
her  very  presence ;  it  hangs  round 
her  in  the  atmosphere,  as  impalp- 
able, yet  as  irresistible,  as  a  fra- 
grance of  poppy-heads.  She  is  a 
silent  protest  against  activity — a 
silent  sermon  on  the  beauty  of 
laziness. 


She  is  elaborately,  almost  gor- 
geously dressed ;  coloured  stones 
shine  upon  her  neck  and  arms, 
which  the  hanging  sleeves  leave 
bare ;  in  her  hair  one  red  pome- 
granate-blossom droops,  and  on  her 
cheek  the  black  eyelashes  throw  a 
broad  shadow. 

The  lamps  have  been  lighted 
already,  and  pour  all  around  them 
a  flood  of  soft  yellow.  The  summer 
evenings  are  beginning  to  creep  in, 
though  the  days  are  still  hot  and 
sunny. 

By  the  lamplight,  Princess  Try- 
phosa might  be  thought  asleep;  but 
she  is  not.  There  is  a  rosary  of 
amber  beads  in  her  hand,  and  it 
glides  slowly,  very  slowly,  through 
her  fingers.  Beside  her  lies  open 
one  of  Paul  de  Kock's  most 
doubtful  novels.  The  novel  is  no 
doubt  intended  to  enliven  the 
pauses  between  the  lengthy  prayers, 
and  the  amber  beads  are  as  cer- 
tainly meant  to  nullify  any  bad 
effect  of  the  entertaining  lecture. 
Paul  de  Kock  entertained  this 
Roumanian  Princess  very  much, 
but  not  as  he  entertains  other 
people.  While  she  read  him  (and 
she  read  him  very  conscientiously), 
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her  face  remained  grave  and  her 
fancy  untickled ;  she  might  have 
been  believed  utterly  incapable  of 
any  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  That 
was  entirely  a  mistake.  Princess 
Tryphosa  appreciated  each  joke, 
but  she  usually  appreciated  it  a 
little  time  after  she  had  laid  down 
the  novel.  While  the  amber  beads 
were  gliding  through  her  fingers, 
and  her  lips  slowly  moving  in  devo- 
tion, it  often  happened  that  the 
point  of  a  joke  she  had  been  read- 
ing half  an  hour  before,  began  to 
dawn  in  her  mind,  and  made  an 
irresistible  smile  rise  to  her  moving 
lips.  It  was  not  at  all  unfrequent 
to  hear  Princess  Tryphosa  break 
into  a  low  soft  laugh,  when  the 
last  half-hour  had  brought  abso- 
lutely nothing  calculated  to  raise 
merriment. 

This  evening  she  is  not  alone. 
Tliere  is  a  piano  in  the  room,  and 
at  the  piano  a  swarthy-faced  girl, 
her  younger  sister,  is  touching  the 
chords  with  an  unskilful  hand. 
The  music  is  the  only  thing  which 
disturbs  the  oriental  character  of 
th  e  picture.  A  Moorish  serenade,  or 
the  slumber-song  of  the  'Africaine,' 
would  have  been  in  harmony  with 
the  rest;  but  these  jingly  variations 
uj ton  "  la  priere  d'une  vierge  "  are 
an  element  foreign  to  the  scene. 
Princess  Tryphosa  feels  them  to  be 
tiresome;  at  least  she  is  fully  aware 
that  something  is  very  tiresome, 
although  she  does  not  attempt  to 
analyse  the  precise  cause. 

The  variations  had  gone  on  for 
some  time,  when  the  Princess  drew 
out  her  watch  and  looked  at  it.  It 
was  a  beautifully  enamelled  watch, 
but  it  was  not  going. 

"What  o'clock  is  it,  Milena?" 
she  inquired,  raising  her  voice. 

The  "priere  d'uiw  vierge "  was 
suspended  for  a  moment,  while 
M  ilena  an  s  wered ,  * '  Half -past  eight. " 
She  put  her  hands  on  the  chords 
again  while  she  added,  "  You  have 


asked  the  hour  twice,  Tryphosa ; 
do  you  want  to  go  to  bed?  Are 
you  tired  ? " 

The  variations  went  on  for  an- 
other half -page,  and  then  Tryphosa's 
voice  was  heard  answering — 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed. 
But  I  think  I  am  rather  tired," 
she  said,  lower. 

The  jingly  prayer  rambled  on, 
causing  Milena's  two  little  brown 
hands  to  chase  each  other  up  and 
down  the  piano,  and  sometimes  to 
jump  clean  over  each  other,  like  a 
couple  of  frisky  brown  mice  at 
play.  Some  sound,  like  a  heavy 
sigh,  came  from  the  ottoman  by  the 
wall.  At  the  same  time  the  door 
opened,  and  the  black  eyelashes 
were  slowly  raised.  But  it  was 
not  the  person  expected;  it  was 
only  a  tiny  figure  running  towards 
her. 

"  Mille  pardons,  madame"  ejac- 
ulated the  French  nursery-maid 
behind,  apologising  for  the  abnor- 
mal intrusion;  "  mais  il  est  d'une 
mechancete  ce  soir !  He  would 
insist  on  saying  good-night  to  you, 
madame,  et  je  riai  pu  Vattraper,  le 
petit  coquin." 

The  small  runaway  meanwhile 
had  clambered  on  to  the  ottoman, 
and  thrown  himself  upon  his 
mother's  neck  ;  while  Princess 
Tryphosa  passively  submitted  to 
this  strange  fancy  of  her  son's. 
Perhaps  she  had  not  immediately 
realised  the  meaning  of  his  appear- 
ance, for  just  as  the  indignant 
Fanchette  had  got  him  as  far  as 
the  door,  the  Princess  called  him 
back  to  her  side.  She  drew  him 
towards  her,  and  looked  for  a 
minute  into  his  face,  then  pressed 
him  once,  almost  with  vehemence, 
to  her  breast  ;  after  which  she 
sank  back  exhausted,  dismissing 
Fanchette  and  her  charge  with  a 
wave  of  her  hand. 

It  was  not  more  than  once  a- 
week  that  sueh  a  scene  of  affection 
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took  place  between  the  mother  and 
the  son ;  and  yet  Tryphosa  was 
more  devoted  than  most  Roumanian 
mothers.  It  had  not  been  all  at 
once  that  she  had  taken  the  little 
brown-faced  baby  to  her  heart,  nor 
indeed  that  she  had  discovered 
herself  to  be  possessed  of  a  mother's 
heart.  Codran  had  almost  kicked 
himself  free  of  his  swaddling- 
clothes  by  the  time  that  Tryphosa 
had,  somewhat  to  her  surprise, 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  she 
really  was  a  mother  like  other 
women,  and  that  she  really  loved 
her  child  as  other  women  do.  Now 
the  curly-headed  Codran  was,  for 
her,  second  to  only  one  person  in 
the  world.  In  a  moment  of  dan- 
ger she  might  have  had  the  devo- 
tion to  sacrifice  herself  for  her 
child,  only  that  the  chances  are 
she  would  not  have  thought  of  it 
in  time. 

The  little  brown  mice  were  be- 
ginning again  to  scamper  over  the 
keys,  but  had  to  break  off  their 
gambols  as  the  door  opened  for  the 
second  time. 

The  Virgin's  prayer  came  to  a 
final  close  at  last;  and  Tryphosa, 
looking  up,  saw  her  sister  rising 
from  her  seat,  and  curtsying  se- 
dately to  the  entering  visitor. 

The  visitor  was  Istvan  Tolnay. 
He  bowed  with  excessive  respect 
to  Milena,  and  then,  advancing  to- 
wards the  ottoman,  took  Princess 
Tryphosa's  outstretched  hand  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips.  The  amber 
rosary  and  the  French  novel  were 
both  put  aside.  Princess  Try- 
phosa had  more  absorbing  inter- 
ests at  this  moment  than  prayers 
or  novels. 

Milena  sat  down  demurely ;  her 
sister  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a 
few  moments,  as  if  meditating  how 
to  get  rid  of  her. 

"I  am  glad  you  stopped  play- 
ing, Milena,"  she  remarked  now ; 
"that  air  was  so  tiresome." 


"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  be- 
fore ? "  asked  Milena. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it  before." 

"  But  you  patronise  music,  Prin- 
cess," said  Istvan,  taking  a  place 
on  a  chair  not  very  far  distant 
from  the  ottoman. 

The  Princess  looked  at  him,  but 
spoke  to  her  sister.  "  Milena,  will 
you  say  that  the  dulcetia  is  to  be 
brought  in  ? " 

When  Milena  had  reached  the 
door,  which  Baron  Tolnay  held 
open  for  her,  the  Princess  added, 
"  Georgin  is  to  bring  it." 

Milena  understood  that  she  was 
not  to  return ;  and  she  understood 
also  quite  well  why  she  was  not  to 
return,  although  she  walked  out  of 
the  room  as  demurely  as  any  strait- 
laced  English  damsel  could  have 
done.  What  Milena  was,  Try- 
phosa had  been;  and  what  Try- 
phosa was,  Milena  would  be  in 
time,  barring  her  beauty,  which 
this  swarthy-faced  girl  could  never 
hope  to  rival.  Before  she  had 
married,  Tryphosa  had  scarcely 
known  what  the  outside  of  a 
French  novel  was  like ;  would  have 
considered  herself  insulted  if  a 
man  had  offered  to  shake  hands 
with  her;  had  never  been  allowed 
to  smoke  a  cigarette,  or  to  cross  a 
street  except  under  the  maternal 
eye.  And  now — well,  now  she  is 
alone  with  Istvan  Tolnay.  What 
is  there  passing  between  Istvan  and 
Tryphosa  1 

With  the  closing  of  the  door 
the  mask  was  dropped.  Milena's 
presence  had  of  necessity  made 
the  first  few  phrases  strictly  con- 
ventional ;  but  it  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  conventional  conversation 
that  Istvan  was  here  this  evening. 

"  I  wrote  to  you,"  said  Try- 
phosa, not  changing  her  position, 
only  turning  her  head  slowly  till 
her  eyes  rested  on  him.  "  Did 
you  not  get  my  note?" 

"  I  am  here  in  obedience  to  it," 
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srid  Istvan,  sitting  down  again, 
tli is  time  on  a  chair  much  nearer 
to  the  ottoman.  He  looked  at 
Tryphosa  with  unveiled  admiration 
in  his  eyes  :  she  lay  still  in  her 
half -reclining  position,  while  with 
one  hand  she  drew  towards  her  a 
scented  box,  and  began  turning  a 
cigarette  between  her  fingers. 

"  I  said  eight  o'clock." 

"  I  was  not  back  at  eight 
o'clock." 

The  Princess  went  on  turning 
her  cigarette  calmly. 

"  Why  do  you  always  call  me 
Princess  now  ?  You  used  to  call 
Die  Tryphosa  last  summer." 

Istvan  winced  for  an  instant, 
tut  in  the  next  he  laughed  gaily. 

"  How  could  I  know  that  you 
s till  allowed  it  this  year?  I  shall 
only  be  too  happy  to  call  you 
Tryphosa  again." 

She  appeared  not  to  be  listening 
io  his  excuse  :  the  cigarette  was 
done  turning,  but  she  held  it  un- 
lighted  in  her  fingers,  while  her 
(•yes  hung  on  his  face,  as  if  she 
were  maturing  a  thought  in  her 
mind. 

"  Where  were  you  not  back 
from  at  eight  o'clock?" 

"  I  took  a  long  walk,"  said 
Istvan,  evasively. 

"  But  not  alone,"  said  Tryphosa, 
with  a  rapidity  which  in  her  was 
surprising. 

Istvan  pulled  meditatively  at 
his  moustache.  Of  course  he  had 
not  been  alone;  but  he  had 
thought  that  it  might  have  been 
pleasanter  for  all  parties  if  the 
tact  had  remained  unmentioned. 
He  would  have  cheerfully  told  a 
dozen  lies  on  the  subject,  if  that 
could  have  done  any  good,  for  no 
squeamish  sensitiveness  as  to  ver- 
acity ever  troubled  Istvan  Tolnay. 
[f  he  candidly  acknowledged  the 
sruth  now,  it  was  only  because  he 
recognised  that  denial  would  do  no 


"  Alone  1 "  He  laughed.  "  No  ; 
I  enjoy  my  own  society  best  in 
that  of  other  people.  I  made  an 
expedition  with  Mr  Howard  and 
the  Mohr  family.  We  had  quite 
a  pleasant  day,"  he  added  frankly, 
not  shrinking  in  the  least  before 
Tryphosa's  steady  gaze.  Moral 
cowardice  did  not  happen  to  be 
his  special  phase  of  weakness. 

The  cigarette  was  lit  by  this 
time,  and  a  soft  cloud  of  grey- 
white  smoke  hovered  around  Prin- 
cess Tryphosa's  head. 

"  Why  should  you  fancy  that  I 
would  not  allow  you  to  call  me 
Tryphosa  this  year,  if  I  allowed  it 
you  last  year  1 " 

Istvan  had  hoped  that  that  sub- 
ject was  dropped  by  this  time. 
He  began  framing  an  answer,  when 
a  welcome  interruption  came  in 
the  shape  of  a  cut-glass  plate  filled 
with  dulcetia,  which  just  now  was 
carried  in  by  the  servant.  Never 
before  had  he  so  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated this  oriental  custom. 
This  break  in  the  conversation 
would  enable  a  fresh  subject  to 
be  started  at  a  very  convenient 
juncture. 

But  he  might  have  known  Prin- 
cess Tryphosa  better  by  this  time. 
The  slow  but  unfailing  tenacity  of 
her  mind  was  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  such  an  interruption.  Three 
lengthy  meals  in  the  interval 
would  not  have  been  enough  for 
that  purpose ;  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  she  would  have 
resumed  the  idea  exactly  at  the 
place  where  she  had  dropped  it. 
What  effect  could  the  appearance 
of  the  dulcetia  have  upon  such  a 
mind  as  hers  ? 

When  the  glass  plate  was  on  the 
table  and  the  door  closed  again, 
she  spoke — 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Istvan, 
what  reason  you  have  for  suppos- 
ing that  anything  is  different  from 
what  it  was  last  year  ? " 
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"Nothing  is  different,"  said 
Istvan,  leaning  forward,  and  fol- 
lowing only  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  as  he  spoke. 

"  If  anything  is  different,"  she 
said,  letting  a  puff  of  smoke  escape 
from  her  lips,  "it  is  you  who  have 
made  it  different,  and  not  I ;  it  is 
your  doing,  and  not  mine." 

"  Have  I  made  it  different  ? " 

Istvan  leant  forward  a  little 
more.  He  did  not  say  anything 
further  at  the  moment,  for  he  felt 
that  the  language  of  his  eyes  was 
the  most  appropriate  language  just 
then.  He  knew  that  his  tongue 
spoke  well,  when  he  chose,  but  he 
knew  that  his  eyes  spoke  better; 
it  was  always  with  them  that  he 
got  over  the  most  difficult  turns  in 
conversation. 

"  It  is  you,  it  is  not  I,"  she  said, 
without  lowering  her  eyelids  under 
his  gaze.  "Istvan,  you  are  not 
what  you  were  last  year.  You  do 
not  come  to  me;  you  go  on  ex- 
peditions; you  do  not  call  me 
Tryphosa.  You  loved  me  last 
year " 

"And  I  love  you  this  year," 
said  Istvan,  taking  her  hand,  which 
hung  close  to  him.  It  was  by  far 
the  most  convenient  answer  to 
make,  although  it  did  not  happen 
to  be  the  true  one.  Besides  being 
convenient,  it  was  also  pleasant. 
Though  he  did  not  love  her  this 
year,  he  had  loved  her  last  year; 
and  the  memory  of  that  impression 
was  quite  vivid  enough  to  make 
him  enjoy  the  sight  of  her  beauty, 
as  she  reclined  thus  with  her  eyes 
on  his  face.  There  was  a  deep 
colour  glowing  on  her  cheeks  and 
burning  on  her  lips ;  and  this 
reflection  of  an  inward  passion, 
brooding  deep  down  within  her, 
made  her  surpassingly  beautiful. 
In  spite  of  many  untoward  circum- 
stances, this  moment  was  to  be 
counted  among  the  pleasant  mo- 
ments of  his  life.  Though  he  did 


not  love  her  this  year,  there  was 
no  objection  to  letting  himself  be 
loved  by  her. 

After  his  last  words,  she  let  her 
eyes  sink  deep  into  his  for  a  mo- 
ment; then  slowly  drawing  away 
her  hand,  she  calmly  swallowed 
a  spoonful  of  the  dulcetia,.  Her 
next  remark  sounded  irrelevant. 
It  was  always  difficult  to  trace  the 
embers  of  thought  which  might  be 
smouldering  in  her  mind. 

"Mademoiselle  Mohr  is  very 
beautiful." 

Istvan  Tolnay  started,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  fire.  Tryphosa's  image 
faded,  and  Gretchen's  arose  in  its 
place.  Quick  as  lightning  his 
thoughts  carried  him  to  other 
scenes  than  this ;  to  many  a  pleas- 
ant moment  in  the  forest-walk  to- 
day; to  many  a  word  and  look 
exchanged  in  the  shadow  of  the 
beech-trees.  Princess  Tryphosa 
knew  that  that  flush  and  that 
spark  in  his  eye  were  not  for  her, 
even  though  he  answered — 

"You  are  more  beautiful,  my 
dark  queen  ! " 

tc  I  think  I  am  jealous  of  Made- 
moiselle Mohr,"  said  Tryphosa, 
slowly. 

She  knew  that  she  was  much 
more  beautiful  than  Gretchen,  but 
she  knew  quite  well  what  advan- 
tages the  other  had  over  her. 

"  It  is  no  good  being  beautiful 
if  I  have  lost  your  love." 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  a  hun- 
dred times  that  I  love  you  ? "  asked 
Istvan,  with  a  shade  of  impatience 
this  time.  A  woman's  love  was 
pleasant  to  him,  but  a  woman's 
lamentations  were  wearisome. 

Oh  yes,  he  had  told  her  that 
he  loved  her  a  hundred  times, 
in  hot  and  passionate  words,  last 
year :  these  words  he  said  now, 
sounded  so  weak  beside  the  mem- 
ory of  those  others ;  and  Prin- 
cess Tryphosa's  memory  was  unfor- 
tunately so  tenacious. 
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"  1st  van,  after  all  the  sacrifices 
I  have  made,  you  cannot  have  for- 
gotten your  promises.  You  told  me 
last  year  that  I  must  wait.  I  have 
been  patient,  and  I  have  waited. 
I  have  lived  only  on  the  thought 
of  you,  on  the  hope  of  being  your 
wife  some  day.  I  have  given  up 
everything.  I  have  risked  my  fair 
fame.  I  have  deprived  my  child 
of  its  father — and  all,  all  for  you. 
Are  you  going  to  tell  me  that  I 
have  done  it  all  in  vain  ? " 

She  uttered  these  words,  so  full  of 
passion,  slowly,  pausing  often,  and 
giving  full  weight  to  each  syllable. 
As  she  spoke,  she  sat  up  from  her 
reclining  posture ;  the  lamplight 
struck  red  and  green  flashes  from 
the  rubies  and  emeralds  on  her 
neck. 

"  I  have  not  repented  one  sacri- 
fice of  all  those  which  I  have  made. 
You  are  not  going  to  abandon  me, 
now  that  I  am  free  ?  " 

"  Stop  this  talk,  in  God's  name !" 
cried  Istvan,  starting  up  from  his 
chair  with  a  fierce  flush  on  his  fore- 
head. "  Do  you  want  to  hunt  me 
down  ?  Do  you  want  to  drive  me 
to  distraction  ?  A  man's  patience 
can  be  tried  too  far,  I  tell  you." 

This  woman's  lamentations  were 
becoming  decidedly  inconvenient. 
They  required  to  be  cut  short  at 
any  price.  She  trembled  under 
the  glance  which  he  shot  towards 
her  ;  and,  womanlike,  she  began  to 
undo  what  she  had  been  doing. 

For  more  than  a  minute  she  sat 
collecting  her  thoughts;  then  she 
spoke — 

•'  Forgive  me,  Istvan, — I  have 
beon  wrong;  you  must  be  right. 
I  was  wrong  to  doubt  you." 

Did  not  even  this  confidence 
touch  him  with  pity,  or  awaken 
some  faint  qualm  of  conscience? 
No ;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  cruelty 
which  springs,  not  from  the  pleas- 
ures of  seeing  others  suffer,  but  only 
f rom  a  sort  of  mental  instability ; 


and  in  this  way  Istvan  could  be 
cruel.  The  cruelty  which  springs 
from  hardness  of  nature  has  more 
chance  of  being  softened  than  that 
which  comes  from  a  lightness  of 
nature — for  a  hard  nature  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  shallow  one  ;  while 
here  there  was  no  possibility  of 
stirring  the  depths,  because  the 
depths  themselves  were  awanting. 
Therefore  Istvan  was  capable  of 
fiery,  though  not  of  lastingly  tender 
passions,  and  the  impression  of  the 
moment,  though  paramount  while 
it  lasted,  was  swept  away  by  the 
impression  of  the  next.  A  wo- 
man's beauty  was  the  only  lan- 
guage which  could  make  him  feel 
an  approach  to  pity.  Passionate 
appeal  and  heartrending  prayers 
fell  upon  indifferent  ears  :  but  sighs 
could  move  him — when  they  were 
breathed  by  glowing  lips  ;  and  tears 
could  touch  him  —  falling  from 
beautiful  eyes. 

Tryphosa's  beauty  had  lost  al- 
most the  last  vestige  of  power  over 
him,  for  he  was  surfeited  with  it. 
There  was  too  much  of  it,  and  it 
was  given  too  profusely ;  the  qual- 
ity was  too  rich,  and  the  flavour 
too  intense.  Once  he  had  wished 
for  her  love  ardently ;  but  now 
that  she  had  freed  herself  and  laid 
it  at  his  feet,  he  felt  his  ardour 
strangely  cooled.  The  coveted 
good  lost  half  its  value  when  thus 
pressed  upon  him. 

He  had  thought  that  the  last 
vestige  of  that  power  was  gone; 
but  he  would  not  have  been  Istvan 
Tolnay  if  the  sight  of  that  beauti- 
ful pleading  figure  had  not  calmed 
his  anger,  though  it  could  not 
touch  his  pity.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  and  raised  towards  him ; 
diamond  -  drops  glistened  in  her 
beseeching  eyes,  shining  brighter 
than  the  fire  of  the  jewels  on  her 
neck  and  arms.  She  was  too  beauti- 
ful to  be  resisted, — not  too  eloquent, 
or  too  loving,  or  too  blindly  de- 
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voted,  but  simply  too  beautiful. 
Whether  he  loved  her  or  not,  and 
whether  he  meant  to  marry  her  or 
not,  the  thing  most  natural  and 
most  agreeable  at  this  moment  was 
to  stoop  and  kiss  her ;  and  Istvan 
did  it.  There  really  was  no  other 
way  of  quieting  her  suspicions.  It 
was  not  a  necessity,  of  course — it 
was  a  luxury  ;  but  Istvan  had  not 
the  heart  to  deny  himself  this 
luxury.  Make  it  all  the  harder 
for  her  afterwards  1  Bah  !  Istvan 
never  thought  of  afterwards ;  that 
was  a  word  which  did  not  exist  in 
his  vocabulary.  "  Apres  moi,  le 
deluge"  he  thought,  quite  gaily,  as 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
down  on  the  seat  beside  her.  His 
arm  was  round  her  now,  and  his 
voice  was  pouring  sweet  promises 
into  her  ear.  Even  at  this  moment 
he  could  scarcely  be  described  as 
hypocritical.  He  was  only  taking 
what  he  liked  second  best,  because 
he  could  not  get  what  he  liked 
best ;  he  was  only  doing  the  thing 
most  agreeable  to  be  done  at  the 
moment.  Was  it  his  fault  that 
he  had  found  something  else  more 
agreeable  a  little  time  before,  and 
might  find  it  so  again  a  little  time 
after? 

"And  you  will  stay  with  me, 
Istvan?"  she  murmured — and  what 
a  depth  of  tenderness  shone  in 
those  velvety  black  eyes  as  she  said 
it !  Then  after  a  moment — 

"You  will  not  go  on  any  more 
of  those  expeditions  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  I  cannot  go  1 " 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Ist- 
van, readily.  "I  only  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  that  poor  old  gentle- 
man who  is  so  anxious  about  dis- 
covering that  place." 

Princess  Tryphosa  appeared  to 
be  ruminating  upon  this  side  of  the 
question,  but  the  result  of  her  re- 
flections was  to  make  her  repeat  a 
remark  which  she  had  made  once 
previously — 


"Mademoiselle  Mohr  is  very 
beautiful." 

"As  pretty  as  a  fair -haired 
woman  can  ever  be,"  said  Istvan 
unflinchingly,  pressing  his  lips 
again  to  the  soft  hand  he  held. 
"  Could  you  suspect  me  of  the  bad 
taste  of  preferring  her  to  you  1 " 
The  effrontery  with  which  he  put 
the  question  was  admirable  of  its 
kind. 

The  Princess  did  not  answer ; 
she  was  too  much  in  arrears  for 
that.  Her  straight  black  brows 
were  drawn  together  in  deep 
thought. 

"And  you  will  go  on  no  more 
expeditions,  if  you  can  help  it ; 
and  you  will  come  and  see  me 
often — for  I  must  be  your  wife 
soon,  Istvan." 

She  turned  arid  looked  straight 
at  him ;  and  though  those  deep 
eyes  moved  so  slowly,  the  flush 
which  shot  over  his  face  did  not 
escape  her  sight. 

"We  must  wait,  Tryphosa,"  he 
said,  in  his  softest  voice.  "I  told 
you  that  we  must  wait." 

"And  you  say  that  you  prefer 
me  to  her,"  she  continued,  slowly. 
"  How  long  must  we  wait  1 " 

It  was  Istvan's  conviction  that 
the  Princess  would  have  to  wait 
much  longer  than  she  imagined ; 
but  he  kept  that  conviction  to 
himself. 

"Oh,  a  little  time  longer;  till 
autumn — till  the  season  is  over — 
till  Gaura  Dracului  is  found,"  he 
said,  half  laughing. 

"  Gaura  Dracului  ?  "  she  re- 
peated. "I  hate  Gaura  Dracului; 
it  is  my  enemy.  It  takes  you  to 
the  hills  —  it  takes  you  from 
me " 

"  Only  to  return  to  your  side," 
murmured  Istvan,  heedlessly. 

"  It  takes  you  from  me,  while  I 
must  sit  here  and  wait.  Wait !  " 
she  sighed  wearily — "  I  have  wait- 
ed so  long ! " 
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And  then  Istvan  snatched  reck- 
lessly at  other  arguments.  To  hear 
his  fluent  reasonings  was  almost  to 
bo  convinced  that  a  marriage  was 
a  thing  which  required  several  years 
for  its  completion. 

He  left  her  at  last,  with  promises, 
which  came  so  easily  from  his  lips, 
echoing  still  in  her  ears. 

Until  the  door  was  closed,  he 
was  the  ardent  lover.  He  had 
t^ken.  the  red  pomegranate -blos- 
som from  her  hair,  and  with  an 
ii  ipassioned  action  he  pressed  it  to 
his  lips  at  parting. 

Then  with  his  light  step  he  ran 
down  the  staircase,  and  went  out 
\\histling  a  gay  tune  as  he  passed 
into  the  night  air. 

It  is  not  of  this  evening,  it  is  of 
the  morrow  that  he  is  thinking  as 
he  walks  along.  He  must  be  at 
the  hotel  to-morrow  to  discuss  the 
a  -rangements  for  one  of  those  ex- 
peditions which,  apparently,  he 
cannot  help  joining  —  no  doubt 
oa  account  of  the  invalid  gentle- 
man whose  views  he  is  so  anxious 
to  further. 


What  cares  he  for  the  woman 
from  whom  he  has  just  parted1? 
Just  as  much  as  for  the  pomegran- 
ate-flower which  lies  on  the  road, 
to  be  trodden  into  the  dust  by  the 
heel  of  the  next  passer-by. 

And  Tryphosa  sits  where  he  has 
left  her.  There  is  no  flower  in  the 
dead  blackness  of  her  hair.  On 
her  lips  there  still  lingers  the  smile 
which  his  last  kiss  has  left  there. 
She  is  going  over  in  thought  each 
caress  and  each  touch  of  his  hand ; 
it  is  almost  as  if  only  now  she  were 
tasting  the  full  delight  of  his  pres- 
ence. Slowly  the  smile  dies  away, 
for  her  thoughts  have  reached  an- 
other and  a  darker  point.  Her 
breast  rises  and  sinks  in  a  bitterly 
weary  sigh. 

Some  people  say  that  Princess 
Tryphosa  is  stupid;  and  yet  Ist- 
van Tolnay's  well-sounding  protes- 
tations, his  burning  glances,  have 
only  half  convinced  her.  Not  all 
his  smiles  have  smoothed  the  line 
of  care  from  her  forehead ;  not  even 
his  kiss  has  lifted  the  weight  of 
sadness  from  her  heart. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. — THE    OATH    OF    HERCULES. 


"Hither  bend  you,  turn  you  hither, 
E\  es  that  blast  and  wings  that  wither, 
Cross  the  wandering  Ciir  stian's  way, 
Lead  him,  ere  the  glimpse  of  day, 
Many  a  mile  of  maddening  error 
Through  the  maze  of  night  and  terror." 

— MOORE  :  Song  of  the  Evil  Spirit  of  the  Woods. 


The  spirits  with  whom  rustic 
saperstition  peopled  Gaura,  Dra- 
c  ilui  must  have  laughed  their 
fiendish  laugh  often  and  often  in 
these  days,  while  a  bootless  search 
Y  as  leading  the  explorers'  steps  up 
hills  and  down  dales,  and  over 
rocks  and  into  gloomy  forests, — 
sometimes  miles  out  of  the  right 
d  irection,  sometimes  across  the  very 
track  which  would  have  led  them 
to  the  spot,  once  even  within  a 
ft)w  hundred  paces  of  their  goal; 
but  never  up  to  the  brink  of  that 


bottomless  chasm  which  split  the 
ground  in  a  black  and  terrible 
gulf,  and  yawned  in  its  secret 
spot,  like  an  open  grave — waiting 
and  always  waiting.  In  the  early 
morning  when  the  ivy  hung  wet 
with  dew,  and  at  sunset  when  the 
blood -red  light  touched  it  with 
slanting  rays,  and  at  golden  mid- 
day and  at  black  midnight,  that 
grave  in  the  forest  yawned  and 
waited,  like  a  monster  that  hun- 
gers for  prey.  But  what  prey 
could  this  monster  crave? 
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Perhaps  the  fiendish  spirits  have 
laughed,  as  those  blind  people,  who 
had  eyes  and  who  yet  did  not 
see,  walked  through  the  forest, 
searching  for  the  three  crosses  cut 
in  the  bark.  Those  crosses  were 
indeed  cut  in  the  bark — it  was 
no  sick  man's  fancy;  and  those 
blind  people  had  been  close  to 
them,  and  had  failed  to  recognise 
the  marks.  If  fiendish  spirits  have 
got  fancies  to  be  tickled,  they  cer- 
tainly must  have  laughed  often  and 
gleefully  at  the  idea  of  a  person  tak- 
ing so  much  trouble  in  order  to  find 
his  own  grave.  Knight  or  lady, 
youth  or  maiden,  the  spirits  recked 
not  which  it  was,  as  long  as  they 
got  their  rightful  prey. 

Those  few  who  knew  the  spot 
declared  that  it  was  haunted. 
When  the  wind  blew  in  the  beech- 
trees,  howls,  as  of  damned  souls, 
mingled  with  the  blast ;  the  spirits 
danced  round  it  at  midnight,  and 
white -robed  ghosts  were  said  to 
flit  from  the  depth,  and  sink  down 
again,  moaning,  at  the  first  streak 
of  dawn. 

But  the  few  who  knew  the  spot 
were  very  few  indeed;  and  they 
were  no  more  than  half -savage 
peasants,  ignorant  goat-herds,  or 
witless  stick-gatherers.  Adalbert 
Mohr,  whose  interest  in  the  search 
had  at  first  been  almost  as  keen  as 
his  daughter's,  had  long  since  given 
up  all  hope  of  success.  Day  by 
day,  and  week  by  week,  his  strength 
was  declining,  his  cheek  was  paling; 
and  with  the  ebb  of  vital  powers 
came  also  the  ebb  in  his  feeling 
towards  that  which  had  once  been 
the  passion  of  his  life.  Three 
months  ago  he  had  thought  himself 
as  near  to  convalescence  as  to  the 
discovery  of  Gaura  Dracului;  now, 
he  told  himself  that  he  was  as  far 
from  the  one  as  from  the  other. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  daughter 
attempted  to  rouse  the  interest 
slowly  sinking.  It  might  save  him 


yet,  she  told  herself  at  times, 
if  Gaura  Dracului  were  found. 
Something  to  tear  him  from  this 
ever-growing  despondency  might 
yet  arrest  the  harm.  So,  at  least, 
argued  the  sanguine  trustfulness 
of  youth.  But  even  the  feverish 
interest  which  bound  her  own 
thoughts  to  the  spot  could  wake 
no  response  in  his.  When  she 
spoke  of  his  old  manuscript,  he 
merely  sighed ;  and  when  she 
dwelt  on  her  hopes  of  finding  the 
brigand's  treasure,  and  proved  to 
him  by  logical  deductions  that 
these  hopes  were  grounded,  he 
smiled  with  a  sort  of  melancholy 
cynicism. 

"  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  have  all  the 
ear-rings  melted  down?"  he  sug- 
gested one  .day.  "  Had  you  not 
better  keep  a  pair  for  your  own 
use,  unless  the  shape  is  too  far  out 
of  date?  And  have  you  quite 
settled  011  the  bank  where  your 
fortune  is  to  be  lodged  ?  You  will 
not  take  less  than  six  per  cent, 
I  suppose?"  He  laughed  rather 
bitterly.  "  What  an  impostor  you 
are,  child — with  your  great  clear 
eyes,  your  rosebud  mouth,  your 
sunbeam  hair,  and  your  logical  de- 
ductions !  If  there  could  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  strong-minded  daisy,  or 
a  matter-of-fact  blue-bell,  I  think 
you  might  be  compared  to  that, 
Gretchen." 

Gretchen  made  no  answer ;  per- 
haps because  she  felt  conscious 
that  her  interest  in  Gaura  Dracului 
was  not  quite  as  strong-minded,  nor 
quite  as  matter-of-fact,  as  she  would 
fain  have  had  her  father  suppose. 

Be  the  interest  what  it  might, 
it  had  sufiered  no  decrease.  In 
face  of  all  hope,  she  continued  per- 
severingly  to  scour  the  mountains, 
and  to  devise  what  she  called 
"  traps,"  in  which  she  expected  to 
catch  the  Bohemian's  secret,  but 
which  as  yet  had  proved  as  many 
signal  failures.  The  man's  inno- 
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cence  was  proof  against  all  her 
wiles.  He  would  shake  his  head 
with  respectful  obstinacy;  he  re- 
gretted his  inability  to  fulfil  her 
wishes  ;  he  would  do  anything  else 
to  please  the  Fraulein,  but  the  mere 
mention  of  Gaura  Dracului  was 
enough  to  throw  a  spell  of  silence 
over  him.  Even  the  slightest  ref- 
erence to  his  vow  he  shunned  with 
norvous  dread,  and  all  Gretchen's 
entreaties  had  not  yet  succeeded 
in  eliciting  the  history  of  that  mys- 
terious oath. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  something  in- 
te  resting,"  she  said  once,  with  a 
sigh  of  baffled  curiosity. 

"It  is  something  terrible,"  an- 
swered the  Bohemian,  shuddering. 

It  was  in  the  old  street  of  the 
place,  and  beside  the  old  stone 
fountain,  that  Gretchen  had  on 
this  occasion  accosted  the  Bohe- 
mian. She  was  on  her  way  home 
with  Kurt,  and  her  hands  were 
full  of  autumn  crocuses  which  she 
had  gathered  in  her  walk.  Mr 
I  Toward  with  his  fishing-rod,  and 
Baron  Tolnay  with  his  dog,  had 
joined  the  group  ;  for  the  Hercules 
fountain  was  a  convenient  spot 
of  meeting  :  every  one  had  to  pass 
that  way,  and  no  one  could  pass 
unobserved. 

Through  the  first  shade  of  dusk 
the  stone  Hercules  loomed  black 
and  gigantic  above  them;  the  waters 
splashed  softly  at  his  feet. 

"  Really, "  said  Mr  Howard, 
"  this  will  never  do ;  this  fellow's 
superstition  will  be  infecting  us 
presently.  We  are  all,  as  it  is, 
mentally  deranged  on  the  subject 
of  this  preposterous  place.  I,  for 
one,  am  anticipating  my  dotage. 
What  do  you  think  I  caught  my- 
self humming  this  morning  in  my 
bath  ?  Why,  the  air  of  that  ridic- 
ulous song  about  the  Roman  fel- 
low who  shoved  a  lady  down  the 
hole  in  the  dark — a  very  ungentle- 
Manlike  thing  to  do,  by  the  way." 


"  They  certainly  all  behaved 
very  foolishly,"  said  Gretchen,  lean- 
ing over  the  edge  of  the  fountain, 
and  looking  at  her  reflection  in  the 
water  :  "  everybody  was  always  so 
illogical  in  those  times.  What 
a  comfort  it  is  that  people  have 
become  more  sensible  and  quiet 
now ! " 

"  Sensible  and  quiet ! "  said  Baron 
Tolnay,  with  a  peculiar  laugh. 
"Do  you  think  so  1  Why,  men 
are  just  the  same  in  this  age  of 
reason  as  they  were  in  the  age  of 
romance." 

"  The  age  of  folly,  you  should  call 
it.  I  am  so  glad  it  is  past ;  that 
age  would  never  have  suited  me." 

"And  I  am  sorry,  for  it  would 
have  suited  me  exactly." 

"What  part  of  it?"  she  said, 
laughing ;  "  the  costumes  and  the 
feastings,  perhaps,  —  but  surely 
not  the  murder  and  the  blood- 
shed 1" 

"  Yes,  even  the  murder  and  the 
bloodshed.  I  could  do  what  they 
did,  if  I  had  motive  enough." 

"And  what  do  you  call  motive 
enough  ? "  she  asked,  absently. 

Tolnay  was  leaning  beside  her 
now  :  she  saw  the  reflection  of  his 
face  alongside  of  her  own  in  the 
water,  and  even  in  this  imperfect 
mirror  she  could  not  fail  to  note 
the  eagerness  with  which  his  eyes 
were  seeking  hers.  The  look  on 
his  face  answered  her  :  "Love 
would  be  my  motive  —  love  for 
you!" 

Tolnay  was  not  accustomed  to 
set  a  guard  upon  his  eyes,  nor  were 
his  glances  generally  barred  by 
timidity ;  but  even  he  had  never 
before  dared  to  show  his  admira- 
tion so  absolutely  unveiled.  Now, 
under  cover  of  the  presiding  deity, 
he  let  fall  for  a  moment  the 
transparent  mask  of  conventional 
restraint.  Whose  business,  after 
all,  was  it  to  note  the  expression 
which  he  wore  at  the  foot  of  the 
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Hercules  statue?  or  to  analyse 
the  nature  of  the  gaze  which  he 
sent  to  the  depth  of  the  Hercules 
fountain  1 

Gretchen  had  often  before  this 
dimly  guessed  that  her  conquest 
of  Tolnay  was  complete;  she  had 
never  been  sure  of  it  until  now. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  all  her 
experience  of  him  that  she  had 
seen  that  earnest  look  on  his  face 
and  that  unwonted  depth  in  his 
eyes.  Her  heart  beat  tumultu- 
ously  :  was  it  with  triumph  1  or 
was  it  with  fear? 

"  Shall  I  answer  your  question?" 
said  Istvan  softly,  beside  her ;  but 
she  shook  her  head,  and  all  at 
once  opening  her  fingers,  she 
dropped  the  crocuses  into  the 
water,  where  they  danced  gaily  011 
the  surface,  drawing  a  floating  veil 
over  the  two  faces  below. 

"  Murder  and  bloodshed  ? "  said 
Mr  Howard,  breaking  into  the 
conversation,  which  had  sunk  to 
whispers  by  this  time.  "  Who  is 
standing  up  for  murder  and  blood- 
shed 1  I  maintain  that  that  Ro- 
man fellow  behaved  disgracefully 
to  Mrs — whatever  her  name  was." 

"Why,  Mr  Howard,"  said  Gret- 
chen, turning  her  back  to  the 
statue — for  the  waters  of  Hercules 
had  shown  her  more  this  evening 
than  she  cared  to  see — "it  was 
only  yesterday  you  told  me  that 
you  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the 
legend  from  beginning  to  end  !  " 

"Of  course  I  don't,"  said  Mr 
Howard.  "If  you  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter,  you  would 
probably  find  that  some  tipsy 
woodcutter  broke  his  neck  over  a 
pitfall  in  the  dark ;  and  because 
the  branches  creak  round  the  spot, 
the  people  say  that  it  is  haunted." 

"They  say  more  than  that," 
ventured  the  Bohemian,  who  till 
now  had  stood  by  in  respectful 
silence. 

"More   nonsense,    you   mean?" 


asked  Mr  Howard,  with  a  sort  of 
unwilling  curiosity. 

"  They  say  that  the  evil  spirits 
who  live  in  the  abyss  hunger  after 
human  lives.  Ever  since  that  in- 
nocent woman  found  her  death 
there,  the  god  of  the  valley  has 
granted  them  a  victim,  once  in 
every  hundred  years.  Some  other 
woman  or  man  must  be  sacrificed 
to  Gaura  Dracului  in  every  cen- 
tury. There  is  no  escape  for  those 
who  are  marked ;  Hercules  has 
sworn  it  on  his  club  ! " 

The  Bohemian's  voice  had  sunk 
to  an  almost  inaudible  whisper. 
He  raised  his  blue  eyes  in  shy 
terror  to  the  stone  figure  above, 
as  though  diffident  of  speaking  of 
the  valley  -  god  in  his  "  sacred  " 
presence. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  ghost- 
story  sounds  more  real  in  the  dusk 
than  in  the  dark.  There  was  not 
one  of  the  four  listeners  present 
who  could  have  pleaded  free  from 
a  certain  thrill  of  fluttering  per- 
turbation. 

The  mountain-side  had  grown 
gloomy  by  this  time;  the  street 
was  deserted ;  the  Hercules  foun- 
tain alone  filled  the  silence  with 
its  gentle  splash.  Mr  Howard  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"  Come  !  "  he  cried,  giving  him- 
self a  shake,  as  though  to  get  rid 
of  some  intangible  shadow  of  super- 
stition— "  come,  this  is  really  irre- 
sistible !  Here  is  a  fellow  who  is 
not  superstitious,  but  who  tells  us, 
with  a  face  as  long  as  a  yard- 
measure  and  as  white  as  paper, 
that  somebody  must  fall  down  a 
black  hole  every  hundred  years, 
whether  he  wills  it  or  no." 

"I  have  only  repeated  what  is 
the  belief  among  the  Roumanians," 
said  the  Bohemian,  somewhat  loft- 
ily. "  I  did  not  say  that  I  believed 
it." 

"But  you  looked  most  remark- 
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ably  as  if  you  did  a  minute  ago. 
You  have  not  been  eyewitness  to 
ono  of  these  century-immolations, 
have  you  1 " 

"  No,"  stammered  the  man,  turn- 
ing pale  as  ashes.  "  I — I — have — 
noi3 — seen  it." 

''You  have  heard  it  then,  or 
dreamt  it,"  said  Mr  Howard,  plant- 
ing himself  straight  before  the 
Bohemian.  "  Come,  let  us  go  on 
to  the  end,  since  we  are  at  it." 

But  the  Bohemian  had  no  idea 
of  going  on  to  the  end.  For  one 
moment  he  gazed  at  his  questioner 
in  helpless  misery,  then  threw  a 
wild  glance  around  him,  and,  turn- 
ing suddenly,  fairly  took  to  his 
heels  up  the  street,  leaving  the 
party  to  stare  at  each  other's 
faces,  and  invent  whatever  solu- 
tions they  could  find  to  the  riddle 
of  his  behaviour. 

These  sort  of  scenes  were  not 
calculated  to  cool  curiosity;  and 
despite  the  failures,  Gretchen's 
courage  remained  unabated.  Did 
nofc  the  failures  themselves  bring 
pleasures  in  their  train1?  And 
though  they  never  came  to  Gaura 
Dracului,  did  they  not  come  to 
many  spots  beautiful  in  their  wild 
solitude,  untrodden  perhaps  for 
centuries,  or  perchance  known  only 
to  the  fleet  chamois  or  the  soaring 
eagle  1 

N"or  was  the  excitement  of  dan- 
ger awanting  to  make  the  enjoy- 
ment complete,  for  there  were  both 
the  bears  and  the  robbers  to  be 
afraid  of.  To  be  sure,  the  bears 
were  said  to  be  very  shy  in  sum- 
mcr,  and  it  had  not  yet  been 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  rob- 
bers existed.  But  each  of  these 
causes  was  enough  to  awaken  some 
momentary  flutters,  and  a  gentle 
undercurrent  of  trepidation,  not 
wliolly  unpleasant ;  and  both  the 
facts  together  moved  Herr  Mohr 
to  insist  that  firearms  should  be 
taken  -for  the  protection  of  the 


party.  The  Bohemian,  when  called 
upon,  produced  a  rusty  gun,  which 
had  once  been  the  property  of  his 
grandfather.  He  confessed  to  being 
rather  surprised  at  the  anxiety 
which  they  displayed  for  their  lives : 
he  did  not  see  why  people  with  clear 
consciences  should  require  the  pro- 
tection of  firearms  ;  but  he  had  no 
objection  to  humouring  them  by 
taking  the  gun.  As  to  whether 
it  would  go  off"  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, he  expressed  himself  hopeful, 
though  by  no  means  sanguine.  The 
question  still  remained  unsolved, 
for  neither  robber  nor  bear  had 
put  himself  within  range  of  the 
Bohemian's  gun.  And  yet  there 
were  not  wanting  evidences  of  at 
least  the  bear's  existence.  Passing 
one  day  through  a  narrow  ravine, 
they  had  been  startled  by  a  shower 
of  stones  rattling  down  from  the 
height.  "  That  is  a  bear  above  us," 
said  the  Bohemian,  serenely.  A 
little  later  they  had  come  upon 
the  bleached  skeleton  of  a  horse, 
picked  to  the  very  bone.  "  It  was 
eaten  by  a  bear  last  winter,"  ex- 
plained their  guide,  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way. 

No  member  of  the  party  enjoyed 
the  air,  the  liberty,  the  exhilara- 
tion of  these  mountain-excursions 
as  keenly  as  Dr  Komers.  By  con- 
trast to  his  town-life,  his  murky 
office,  and  his  desk-drudgery,  the 
mountains  were  to  him  another 
world.  He  felt  as  though  he  were 
laying  in  a  stock  of  sunshine  and 
hill-breezes,  enough  to  last  him  for 
a  lifetime.  It  was  delightful  to 
feel  the  physical  strength  which 
had  so  long  lain  dormant — to  enjoy 
the  powers  which  he  scarcely  knew. 
The  works  of  the  great  machinery 
were  coming  into  action  at  last. 

Ascelinde  could  not  imagine 
what  kept  Dr  Komers  in  the  Her- 
cules valley;  and  though,  since 
the  collapse  of  Drask6cs,  she  never 
could  be  the  same  woman  again, 
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and  had  not  spirit  enough  remain- 
ing to  be  actively  unfriendly,  still 
she  thought  it  unfeeling  of  Dr 
Komers  to  keep  painful  recollec- 
tions alive  by  his  presence.  Since 
there  was  no  more  family  cause, 
there  could  be  no  more  need  for  a 
family  lawyer. 

Dr  Komers  himself  did  not 
quite  know  why  he  was  staying 
here  so  long,  although  he  gave  him- 
self a  great  many  reasons  for  doing 
so.  What  good  could  come  from 
following  Gretchen  about,  since 
he  had  sworn  to  himself  that  he 
would  woo  her  no  more,  and  since 
he  meant  to  hold  to  what  he  had 
sworn?  He  was  strong  enough  to 
keep  his  oath,  but  not  quite  strong 
enough  to  put  the  matter  aside 
once  for  all,  as  irrevocably  fixed. 
In  fact,  during  these  days  poor 
Yincenz  began  to  suspect  that  he 
was  not  an  iron  character. 

The  sight  of  Tolnay  by  Gretchen's 
side  was  a  continual  irritant,  and 
it  did  much  to  darken  the  sunshine 
and  poison  the  breeze.  Since 
Gretchen  could  not  belong  to  him, 
of  course  she  must  belong  to  some 
other  man.  But,  he  told  himself, 
that  other  man  ought  not  to  be 
Istvan  Tolnay.  It  should  be  an 
individual  of  peculiar  excellence, 
and  of  a  character  more  elevated 
than  the  character  of  any  person 
he  had  ever  yet  met.  If  such  a 
man  were  to  be  found,  Yincenz  felt 
confident  that  he  could  with  calm- 
ness, almost  with  resignation,  and 
perhaps  a  fatherly  blessing  on  his 
lips,  join  their  two  hands  together. 
He  felt  quite  amicably  disposed 
towards  this  vague  man  of  the 
future  ;  but,  strangely  enough, 
whenever  the  vague  man  threat- 
ened to  become  distinct,  the  ami- 
cable feeling  turned  into  vehement 
dislike.  He  passed  all  Gretchen's 
acquaintances  in  review,  and  re- 
jected them  all  in  turn.  The  future 
man  was  only  bearable  as  long  as 


his  outline  remained  undefined; 
and  perhaps  it  was  because  Istvan 
Tolnay's  personality  was  so  very 
clearly  defined,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  that  Yincenz  disliked 
him  so  much.  He  not  only  dis- 
liked, he  also  mistrusted  him.  This 
in  itself  was  an  excellent  reason 
for  not  leaving  the  Hercules  val- 
ley. It  was  his  misfortune  that 
he  had  so  many  excellent  reasons, 
and  not  one  that  could  stand  on 
its  own  legs.  Each  leant  a  little 
against  the  other  for  support,  and 
they  ended  by  all  knocking  each 
other  down. 

It  was  on  a  clear  August  day 
that  Yincenz  again  had  taken  his 
post  of  guardian  and  protector. 
The  party  had  followed  the  course 
of  the  Djernis  until  they  had  come 
to  a  ruined  watch-house,  which 
marked  the  borders  of  Houmania 
on  this  side. 

The  season  had  reached  its 
climax,  and  had  passed  it.  Though 
the  change  was  scarcely  noticeable, 
yet  the  short-lived  summer  glory  of 
the  Hercules  Baths  was  slowly  de- 
clining. Autumn,  with  its  tints, 
was  stealing  over  the  world,  "with 
his  gold  hand  gilding  the  falling 
leaf."  The  mornings  were  keen 
and  the  evenings  fresh  already. 
The  green  brambles  in  the  hedges 
were  turning  black  ;  and  along  the 
path  beside  the  Djernis,  and  on 
the  rocks  by  the  mountain  -  foot, 
and  over  the  ruin  of  the  old  watch- 
tower  by  the  border,  the  wild  grapes 
hung  in  bunches,  slowly  ripening  in 
the  sun. 

Gretchen,  with  Tolnay  by  her 
side,  had  been  gathering  the  tiny 
fruit,  and  now  made  a  step  towards 
a  luxuriant  cluster  which  hung 
from  the  branch  of  a  neighbour- 
ing tree. 

"  Stop,  Fraulein !"  said  the  Bohe- 
mian, running  to  her  side — "  stop, 
for  heaven's  sake  !  You  dare  not 
go  a  step  further  than  this  !  " 
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G-retchen  stood  still  in  alarm, 
and  looked  around  to  see  what  was 
the  danger  threatening ;  but  there 
was  nothing  visible  except  a  heap 
of  dead  branches  across  the  path. 

"  And  these  withered  leaves  are 
to  bar  my  passage?"  she  asked, 
touching  them  contemptuously  with 
her  foot. 

"  Though  they  be  but  leaves, 
they  mark  the  frontier,  Fraulein ; 
and  were  we  to  be  found  only  a 
dozen  steps  beyond  the  frontier, 
we  should  be  instantly  arrested 
and  taken  off  to  the  nearest 
t<r.vn." 

"But  what  for,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  illogical  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  what 
for,  Fraulein ;  perhaps  they  do  not 
know  it  themselves.  They  are 
always  suspicious,  those  Rouman- 
ians, and  think  it  more  natural 
that  you  should  be  doing  harm 
than  not." 

"  The  Roumanian  grapes  look 
twice  as  good  as  the  Hungarian 
ones,"  said  Gretchen,  casting  a 
longing  glance  at  the  purple  ber- 
ries which  hung  so  temptingly  just 
out  of  her  reach.  "  Forbidden 
fruit  are  always  the  sweetest,  you 
know." 

"  I  have  never  heard  that,  Frau- 
leia ;  and,  begging  your  pardon,  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  true :  we  can 
never  enjoy  anything  if  our  con- 
science be  not  clear." 

;<  Well,  I  could  make  a  very 
comfortable  meal  upon  forbidden 
fruit,  I  think,"  said  Tolnay ;  "much 
more  enjoyable  than  any  legiti- 
mately obtained  pine-apples  or  nec- 
tarines— at  least  to  my  thinking; 
but  it  is  all  a  matter  of  taste." 

•''  An  acquired  taste,  perhaps  ? " 
put  in  Gretchen,  looking  at  him 
over  her  shoulder. 

•l  Exactly — caviare  to  such  simple 
soids  hampered  by  a  tender  con- 
science ; "  and  the  ironically  com- 
passionate glance  which  accom- 
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panied  the  words  rested  not  only 
on  the  Bohemian,  but  on  Komers 
as  well. 

"  I  don't  like  caviare,"  said  Gret- 
chen,— "unwholesome,  oily  stuff; 
but  I  should  like  to  take  just  one 
step  into  Roumania,  and  to  gather 
one  bunch  of  Roumanian  grapes." 

"  Come,  then,  let  us  defy  the  laws 
of  the  country  !  "  said  Tolnay,  with 
his  irresistible  smile,  and  offering 
his  arm  to  help  her  over  the  mo- 
mentous heap  of  branches, — "  let 
us  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
together." 

And  partly  out  of  contempt  for 
such  illogical  restrictions,  partly 
out  of  that  spirit  of  coquetry 
which  in  her  seemed  always  to  be 
called  forth  by  Istvaii  Tolnay's 
presence,  Gretchen  accepted  his 
arm,  and  together  they  passed  the 
line  of  demarcation ;  while,  with 
gloomy  frowning  brow,  Vincenz 
watched  them  disappear  round  a 
corner. 

All  the  evil  that  was  in  her 
nature  seemed  ever  ready  to  be 
roused  at  Tolnay's  will.  To  watch 
her  with  that  man  at  her  side  was 
almost  to  believe  her  the  cold  and 
heartless  coquette,  the  mercenary 
fortune  -  hunter,  which  Anna  de- 
clared her  to  be.  "  And  that  day," 
thought  Vincenz — "  that  day  when 
we  spoke  together  in  the  gorge,  I 
found  it  so  easy  to  believe  that  she 
was  a  true  woman,  with  a  heart 
that  could  love,  even  if  it  cannot 
love  me.  Ah,  what  a  pity  is  the 
change ! " 

"  Ah,  what  a  pity  is  the 
change  !  "  Gretchen's  own  thoughts 
were  saying  at  that  very  moment. 
"That  day  in  the  gorge  he  was 
like  Hercules  come  down  from  his 
pedestal  to  save  me ;  down  here  to- 
day he  is  tiresome  and  awkward. 
What  a  pity  is  the  change  ! " 

This  thought  was  underlying  all 
her  most  flippant  speeches,  all  her 
most  seductive   smiles;    and   per- 
2  E 
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haps,  too,  this  thought  made  her 
find  out  that  forbidden  fruits  are 
only  sweet  in  anticipation,  and 
that  even  Roumanian  grapes  can 
be  sour.  But  nothing  of  this  ap- 
peared on  the  surface,  and  she 
came  back  laughing  and  talking 
as  lightly  as  before. 

"  Well,  we  have  not  been  arrest- 
ed, you  see,"  she  said,  addressing 
the  others. 

"  And  by  what  shadow  of  right 
should  you  have  been  arrested  ? " 
said  Mr  Howard.  "  There  must 
be  justice  even  in  Roumania." 

The  Bohemian's  expression  seem- 
ed to  say  that  justice  was  much  too 
good  a  thing  to  be  found  in  such  a 
country. 

"  By  what  right,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  that  they  do  it,  I  know.  It  is 
sometimes  much  easier  to  walk  over 
the  Roumanian,  frontier  than  to 
walk  back  again.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  a  gentleman  here  who 
had  passed  the  border  without  know- 
ing it.  He  was  seized  and  locked  up 
as  a  political  spy;  and  afterwards 
they  forgot  all  about  letting  him 
out  again,  and  if  his  relations  had 
not  found  him  out  at  the  end  of 
a  month,  he  might  be  there  still." 

"  A  nice  state  of  affairs,"  cried 
Mr  Howard,  with  rising  wrath. 
"  I  should  just  like  to  see  them 
try  to  lock  up  a  free  British  sub- 
ject ! "  And  at  the  bare  idea  Mr 
Howard  grew  scarlet. 

"  They  are  an  ignorant  people," 
said  the  Bohemian,  with  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  apology  for  Rou- 
mania in  general.  "  But  they  will 
not  lock  you  up  if  you  show  them 
your  papers." 

"What,  sort  of  papers?"  de- 
manded the  irate  Englishman,  who 
felt  inclined  to  plunge  into  Rou- 
mania, all  paperless  as  he  was, 
merely  because  he  was  warned 
against  so  doing. 

"Well,  just  papers,"  said  the 
Bohemian,  serenely.  "I  do  not 


think  it  matters  much  what  they 
are ;  the  more  of  them  you  have, 
the  better.  At  home,  in  Bohemia, 
we  need  no  such  precautions ;  but 
in  this  strange  land " 

"  He  means  a  passport,"  put  in 
Tolnay. 

"  I  always  looked  upon  passports 
as  an  exploded  superstition,"  re- 
marked Kurt. 

"  So  they  should  be,"  went  on 
Mr  Howard ;  "  but  people  in  this 
country  cling  to  superstitions,  it 
seems.  If  you  want  to  travel 
slowly,  travel  with  a  passport  by 
all  means.  It  is  the  best  recipe  I 
know  for  being  detained  at  every 
turn  and  regarded  as  a  suspicious 
individual.  A  passport  is  the 
most  suspicious-looking  article  pos- 
sible nowadays.  Last  year  I  was 
travelling.  I  was  told  I  must  have 
a  passport;  naturally  I  declined. 
What  was  the  result?  At  the 
French  frontier  I  was  asked  for  it, 
and  distinctly  informed  my  ques- 
tioner that  I  had  none.  A  terrify- 
ing Frenchman,  with  a  black  beard 
and  rolling  eyes,  glared  at  me  fero- 
ciously for  a  minute,  then  roared 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *  Comment, 
monsieur,  pas  de  passeport  !  A  lors 
PASSEZ,  monsieur!'  and  I  passed, 
very  comfortably  indeed." 

"  But  it  seems  that  our  friends 
over  there  would  say,  '  Restez, 
monsieur  J  laughed  Kurt. 

"I  have  got  a  passport,"  re- 
marked Dr  Komers,  who  till 
now  had  been  following  his  own 
thoughts,  but  who  had  caught  the 
word  under  discussion. 

"  Really  ? "  responded  Tolnay,  in 
that  tone  of  half  mockery  which  he 
always  used  in  addressing  the  law- 
yer. "How  do  you  come  by  the 
obsolete  article?  Do  you  keep  it 
as  a  souvenir  of  extinct  customs  ? " 

"No,  it  is  quite  new — it  was 
drawn  out  a  few  weeks  ago ; "  and 
Vincenz  took  out  his  pocket-book 
and  began  to  unfold  it. 
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"  Ah,  what  admirable  prudence  ! 
None  of  us  have  had  such  care  of 
our  persons." 

Vincenz  continued  to  unfold  his 
pocket-book,  perfectly  unperturbed 
by  Baron  Tolnay's  pin  -  pricks. 
These  pin  -  pricks  were  Istvan's 
greatest  pleasure.  He  delighted 
in  displaying  his  youthfulness 
under  the  eyes  of  the  elder  man, 
who  would  fain  be  his  rival.  That 
the  lawyer  could  ever  succeed  in 
being  his  rival,  was  an  idea  far 
too  preposterous  to  have  occurred 
to  Istvan's  mind. 

"I  got  the  passport  to  satisfy 
my  sister,"  said  Yincenz  calmly, 
while  he  smoothed  out  the  rustling 
document.  "  She  believed  that 
without  it  I  was  exposing  myself 
to  innumerable  dangers." 

Tolnay  threw  a  glance  of  dis- 
paragement at  the  battered  leather 
pocket-book  from  which  the  pass- 
port had  issued. 


"Does  not  such  a  magnificent 
document  deserve  a  more  worthy 
resting-place  ? " 

"  I  prize  this  pocket-book  above 
everything  else  in  the  world,"  said 
Yincenz,  with  sudden  fire.  "  It  is 
dearer  to  me  than  the  most  sacred 
relic."  He  spoke  only  on  a  thought- 
less impulse,  but  Tolnay  had  caught 
the  tone. 

Quick  as  lightning  his  glance 
shot  towards  Gretchen.  A  faint 
flush  was  on  her  cheek  :  she  knew 
well  enough  that  this  old  pocket- 
book  was  the  same  that  she  had 
once  stitched  together  for  Dr 
Komers. 

Of  this  Istvan  Tolnay  knew 
nothing.  And  yet  it  was  at  this 
moment,  while  he  stood  beside  the 
ruined  watch-tower,  and  looked 
from  one  face  to  the  other,  that 
there  was  sown  in  Istvan's  soul 
the  first  frail  seed  of  a  plant  which 
was  to  bear  bitter  fruit. 
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THE    HERO    OF    LEPANTO    AND    HIS    TIMES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  marked 
leaning  of  the  literary  world  to- 
wards biographies  during  the  pres- 
ent century,  our  English  writers 
had  let  1900  come  wellnigh  upon 
them  without  their  presenting  us 
with  a  life  of  the  hero  of  Lepanto. 
Now  that  the  void  has  been  ably 
filled,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  after 
the  event  what  a  fruitful  field  it 
was  which  was  left  for  so  long  uii- 
worked.  For  it  is  not  only  as  a 
conqueror  and  a  prominent  histori- 
cal figure  that  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria interests  us.  His  career  was 
run  when  the  ten  centuries  of 
darkness  had  just  closed  ;  and  the 
actions  and  circumstances  of  it — 
apart  from  wars,  politics,  and  re- 
ligions— are  admirably  illustrative 
of  the  social  and  moral  condition 
of  that  attractive  period.  The 
curtain  wTas  already  falling  on  the 
eld  of  fable,  tradition,  and  twilight 
chronicle  when  he  came  upon  the 
scene ;  and  attending  his  few  but 
eventful  days  appeared  the  day- 
spring  of  history,  the  dawn  of  the 
arts,  the  renaissance  of  poetry  with 
its  civilising  influence.  At  the 
same  time  there  lay  upon  Europe 
enough  of  middle-age  shadow  to 
prolong  the  waning  empire  of  those 
cherished  unrealities  which  are  the 
province  of  romance,  and  which 
lend  such  delicious  enchantment 
to  days  of  old.  A  figure  better 
worth  exhibiting  faithfully  and 
particularly  is  not  to  be  lighted 
on  at  every  epoch. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  sufficient 
reasons  why  the  writing  of  the  life 
of  this  illustrious  personage  by  a 
British  author  was  postponed ;  and 
one  of  these  probably  was,  that  the 
great  historical  events  of  which  he 
was  a  great  part  have  been  amply 
recounted  to  us.  But  who,  after 


feeding  full  of  the  stories  of  heroic 
achievements  and  of  events  big 
with  the  future  of  nations  and 
races,  can  rise  from  his  study 
without  a  yearning  to  know  the 
personal  story  of  one  whose  ap- 
pearances in  the  great  tableaux  of 
the  past  have  created  such  thrill- 
ing emotion1?  One  of  our  fore- 
most poets  names  in  the  same  line, 

"  Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar  !  " 

If  these  sea-fights  deserve  to  be 
ranked  together,  one  of  them  cer- 
tainly may  complain  of  some  dis- 
courtesy on  the  part  of  posterity. 
We  have  abundant  knowledge  of 
them  who  led  at  Actium.  Of  the 
hero  of  Trafalgar  English  pens 
have  not  failed  to  register  the 
minutest  particulars,  which  Eng- 
lish minds  still  receive  with  almost 
the  devotion  due  to  sacred  writ- 
ings; but  somehow  English  curi- 
osity concerning  the  life  of  him 
who  led  the  Christian  fleets  at 
Lepanto  and  broke  the  power  of 
the  dreaded  Turk  has,  until  lately, 
been  patient.  Looking  into  Maun- 
der's  'Universal  Biography,'  we 
find  under  the  word  Austrea  the 
following  notice :  "  D.  Juan,  a 
Spanish  admiral,  born  in  1545  ; 
remembered  as  the  conqueror  of 
the  Turks  at  Lepanto."  A  scant 
account  this  of  a  man  who  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  most  im- 
portant European  affairs  of  his 
generation;  whose  praise  was 
hymned  by  poets  and  told  out 
by  orators  and  authors  far  and 
near;  who  was  without  co-rival 

"  The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould 

of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers  ;  " 

to  whom  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
thought  it  proper  to  apply  the 
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words,    "  There   was    a   man   sent 
from  God  whose  name  was  John." 

We  may  say  then,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  Sir  William 
Stirling -Maxwell  desired  a  good 
work  when  he  set  himself  "to 
w.'ite  unto  us  in  order  "the  chief 
e\ents  of  the  life  of  the  distin- 
guished commander,  Don  John  of 
Austria.1  With  what  degree  of 
success  he  achieved  his  purpose 
these  pages  are  intended  to  dis- 
cever  in  some  sort.  Our  readers 
will  find,  as  we  think,  that  the 
ai  thor  defined  correctly  the  scope 
of  his  task,  that  he  has  made  the 
career  of  his  subject  the  trunk  line 
of  his  story ;  but  that  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  diverge  from  it  judi- 
ciously at  intervals,  that  he  may 
place  beside  us,  as  we  go  along, 
pictures  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  time,  and 
lucid  descriptions  of  means  and 
appliances  which  have  long  been 
obsolete. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  pro- 
duct of  much  learning  and  research, 
of  which  we  are  little  able  and 
lir.tle  disposed  to  constitute  our- 
selves the  judges.  We  choose 
rather  to  sit  at  Sir  William  Stir- 
ling-Maxwell's feet,  to  take  what 
account  we  can  of  his  labours,  and 
tc  indicate  the  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining character  of  his  schol- 
arly narration.  Our  intention  is 
tc  point  where  we  can  to  matter 
which  has  hitherto  been  untold, 
01  very  sparingly  told,  in  our 
tongue.  Of  course,  such  great 
tli  ernes  as  the  Morisco  rebellion, 
tlie  Holy  League  against  the  Turks, 
and  the  struggle  of  the  Nether- 
lands with  Spain,  which  are  fully 
aiid  graphically  related  here,  can- 
not but  claim  attention  in  their 
places.  Nevertheless,  in  following 


the  account  of  these  we  shall  by 
no  means  shut  from  view  the 
"  passages,"  as  our  author  calls 
them,  which  take  us  back  to  the 
life  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  life  of  Don  John  was  a  ro- 
mance from  beginning  to  end. 
Many  a  hero  of  fiction  has  been 
wrought  out  of  far  less  romantic 
material  than  that  which  made  up 
his  very  impressive  true  biography. 
Our  readers  will  probably  think 
with  us  that  there  could  not  be  a 
Don  John  in  these  matter-of-fact 
days  in  which  we  live.  In  his 
birth  and  his  death,  in  his  deeds, 
his  adventures,  and  his  aspirations, 
we  are  reminded  of  ballads  and 
traditions  rather  than  of  the  work- 
aday world;  and  yet  he  was  a 
real  living  man,  a  mainspring  of 
his  generation,  as  our  accomplished 
author  has  cunningly  taught  us. 

About  his  birth  and  his  early 
youth  a  rigid  mystery  was  cast 
and  maintained.  He  was  nour- 
ished, habited,  taught,  and  shown 
to  the  rural  folk  among  whom  he 
lived,  as  the  son  of  a  musician  who 
had  retired  from  Court  to  pass  his 
days  in  a  village  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Madrid.  His  Christian 
name  was  then  said  to  be  Jerome. 
His  condition  at  this  period  was 
that  of  a  disguised  prince  of  fairy 
lore.  He  knew  not,  his  foster- 
parents  knew  not,  there  were  not 
half  -  a  -  dozen  persons  in  Europe 
who  knew,  that  he  might  claim 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
for  his  sire.  Barbara  Blomberg, 
a  woman  of  a  noble  house  at 
Ratisbon,  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  his  mother, 
though  there  were  rumours  that 
he  had  been  born  of  a  princess 
whose  name  has  not  been  given. 
The  mother,  whoever  she  may 


1  Don  John  of  Austria;  or,  Passages  from  the  History  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tvry,  1547-1578.  By  the  late  Sir  William  Stirling -Maxwell,  Bart.  London: 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
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have  been,  was  but  little  con- 
nected with  his  career.  At  seven 
years  old,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
year  1554  (he  having  been  born  in 
1547),  the  little  Jerome  was  re- 
moved from  the  care  of  his  foster- 
mother,  the  musician's  widow,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  an  illustrious 
and  gentle  lady,  Doila  Magdalena 
de  Ulloa,  whom  he  called  his  aunt, 
and  who  was  in  after-years  regard- 
ed by  him  with  the  respect  and 
affection  due  to  a  parent.  Doiia 
Magdalena  was  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor's  vice  -  chamberlain,  Col- 
onel Luis  Quixada,  who  was  one 
of  the  very  few  persons  intrusted 
with  the  secret  of  Don  John's  pa- 
rentage, This  gracious  lady  re- 
sided chiefly  at  Yillagarcia,  not  far 
from  Yalladolid,  where  she  was 
frequently  left  alone  with  her 
young  charge,  Quixada's  duties 
requiring  his  presence  in  the  Neth- 
erlands with  his  sovereign.  She 
knew  that  the  boy  was  the  son  of 
a  person  of  distinction ;  and  she 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
father  was  of  very  high  rank  in- 
deed. For,  a  fire  having  occurred 
in  the  house  at  Yillagarcia  at  a 
time  when  the  vice-chamberlain 
was  with  his  household,  the  gallant 
colonel  rushed  to  save  his  young 
charge,  whom  he  saw  in  safety  be- 
fore he  rescued  his  wife.  Dofia 
Magdalena  knew  well  that  only  a 
sense  of  duty  would  have  induced 
her  husband  to  attend  to  any  one 
before  her  at  a  time  of  danger: 
duty  could  be  owing  by  Quixada 
only  to  an  exalted  personage ; 
Jerome,  therefore,  or  John,  as  he 
was  afterwards  to  be  called,  must 
be  of  illustrious  birth. 

Not  only  was  the  boy  placed  in 
new  hands,  but  from  the  time  when 
he  was  transferred  to  Yillagarcia 
he  was  clothed  like  a  youth  of 
rank,  and  treated  with  much  more 
respect  than  when  he  roamed  the 
fields  and  attended  a  village  school 


with  peasant  lads  as  the  musician's 
son.  Dofia  Magdalena,  childless 
herself,  found  a  solace  and  an  oc- 
cupation in  rearing  and  educating 
her  foster-son,  whom  she  herself 
instructed  in  his  religious  duties, 
making  him  the  channel  of  her 
large  charitable  bounties.  She 
took  care  also  that  he  should  be 
taught  by  competent  persons  such 
branches  of  knowledge  and  such 
accomplishments  as  were  thought 
necessary  for  his  condition. 

In  1558  Dona  Magdalena  and 
Don  John  accompanied  Quixada  to 
Yuste,  where  the  worn-out  Emperor 
had  settled  himself  in  retirement, 
and  where  he  still  required  the 
services  of  his  faithful  vice-cham- 
berlain. Here  Charles  saw,  and 
expressed  himself  as  much  pleased 
with,  his  as  yet  unacknowledged 
son,  and  especially  praised  the 
pains  which  had  been  taken  to 
make  him  religious.  The  family 
of  Quixada  had  been  but  a  short 
time  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  convent  when  the  duties 
which  had  brought  them  there 
were  terminated  by  the  Emperor's 
somewhat  sudden  death.  Don 
John  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  group  of  attendants,  nobles, 
and  ecclesiastics  who  stood  round 
the  bed  of  the  dying  Emperor ;  and 
he  attended  the  monarch's  real 
funeral,  but  not  the  rehearsal  of  it 
of  which  the  living  Charles  was  a 
spectator. 

The  Emperor  left  behind  him  a 
paper  in  which  he  distinctly  ac- 
knowledges Don  John  (there  called 
Jerome)  as  his  son.  In  it  he  fur- 
ther states  his  wish  that  the  lad 
should  become  a  friar.  But  he 
does  not  desire  that  there  should 
be  any  forcing  of  inclination ;  and, 
in  case  of  Don  John  declining  the 
cowl,  he  provides  for  him  "each 
year,  from  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand ducats  from  the  revenues  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  lands  and 
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vassals,  with  that  rent  attached, 
being  assigned  to  him." 

After  the  Emperor's  death  Don 
Jc'hn  returned  with  Quixada  and 
his  wife  to  Villagarcia.  Much  has 
not  been  said  of  this  short  resi- 
dence near  Yuste.  There  is,  how- 
ever, mention  made  of  a  failing 
winch  adds  another  proof  to  the 
many  otherwise  forthcoming,  that 
royal  blood  by  no  means  exempts 
its  possessor  from  very  vulgar  pro- 
pensities. He  stole  apples  while 
there,  and  was  often  pelted  by  the 
peasants  when  seen  in  the  trees. 

It  seems  that  rumours,  more  or 
less  correct,  of  the  Emperor  having 
left  and  acknowledged  a  natural 
son,  began  now  to  circulate :  and 
Quixada  with  difficulty  parried  in- 
quiries made  to  him  by  persons  of 
note.  The  Princess  Regent  of 
Spain,  the  Infanta  Dona  Juana, 
having  heard  and  believed  those 
rumours,  used  the  occasion  of  a 
great  public  spectacle  at  Valla- 
dolid  in  1559  to  observe  the  boy, 
to  caress  him,  and  to  offer  him  a 
place  in  the  royal  tribune,  which, 
however,  he  declined,  preferring  to 
remain  at  the  side  of  his  good 
aunt.  This  spectacle  was  no  other 
than  an  auto-da-fe,  which  Dona 
Magdalena,  full  of  zeal  for  Holy 
01  mrch,  had  taken  her  young 
charge  to  witness.  They  who 
would  see  a  graphic  account  of 
this  dreadful  ceremony  must  refer 
to  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell's  pages. 
We  will,  however,  try  to  abridge 
his  narrative  of  it  for  the  benefit 
of  readers  not  blessed  with  leisure. 

The  sufferers  at  the  hands  of 
the  Inquisition  had  been  general- 
ly peasants  accused  of  witchcraft, 
M  oors,  or  Jews  ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion there  was  a  more  remarkable 
train  of  prisoners.  Nobles  and 
gentlemen,  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank,  eloquent  divines,  were  among 
the  convicted.  The  Regent  took 
her  place  under  a  canopy  of  state  : 


the  multitude  gathered  round  a 
platform  in  the  middle  of  the  area, 
on  which  the  Inquisitor  -  General 
and  his  train  were  stationed.  The 
long  line  of  prisoners  consisted  of 
"  the  black-gowned  penitents  who 
were  to  be  reprimanded  and  set 
free ;  those  in  robes  painted  with 
downward  -  pointing  flames,  who 
were  to  suffer  fine  and  imprison- 
ment; and  those  whose  garbs, 
hideous  with  fire  and  fiends,  de- 
noted that  their  bodies  were  to  be 
burned  for  the  salvation  of  their 
souls."  A  sermon  was  preached, 
then  an  oath  of  faith  was  admin- 
istered by  an  archbishop  to  the 
Regent  and  to  her  nephew,  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  A  secretary 
made  known  to  the  multitude  the 
terms  of  this  oath  :  the  archbishop 
blessed  their  highnesses  :  and  then 
a  crier  shouted  forth  the  names, 
crimes,  and  sentences  of  the  ac- 
cused, fifteen  of  whom  were  to 
die.  They  were  executed  at  once. 
"The  Princess  Regent  of  Spain, 
and  the  noble  knights  and  dames 
of  Castille,  looked  on  as  the  flames 
crept  and  leaped  round  the  tortured 
limbs  of  men  who  had  been  their 
familiar  friends  and  spiritual  ad- 
visers, of  fair  and  delicate  women 
dragged  from  splendid  homes  or 
from  the  solitude  of  the  cloister." 

Soon  after  this,  Philip  the  Second, 
who  had  been  absent  in  the  Nether- 
lands, returned  to  Spain,  and  re- 
lieved the  Infanta  of  the  Regency. 
This  done,  he  did  not  wait  long 
before  he,  to  whom  the  Emperor's 
instructions  had  been  addressed, 
openly  proclaimed  his  relationship 
to  Don  John,  who,  at  this  time, 
dropped  altogether  the  name  of 
Jerome.  The  recognition  was  a 
somewhat  theatrical  affair,  and  the 
romantic  air  gathers  thick  about 
it.  The  King,  who  was  really  no 
sportsman,  ordered  a  hunt  on  a 
hill  not  far  from  Villagarcia,  and 
summoned  Quixada  to  meet  him 
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in  the  field,  of  course  instructing 
him  as  to  the  part  which  he  was  to 
play.  Quixada,  before  setting  off, 
unbosomed  himself  to  his  wife,  and 
made  her  a  sharer  of  the  great  secret 
which  he  had  carried  for  so  many 
years.  Then  he  and  Don  John, 
followed  by  vassals  and  servants, 
rode  off.  Presently  they  were 
aware  of  the  royal  approach.  A 
groom  met  them  leading  a  very  hand- 
some horse,  which,  at  Quixada's 
desire,  Don  John  mounted,  after 
having  with  some  reluctance  suf- 
fered his  guardian  to  kiss  his  hand. 

Then  came  the  important  meet- 
ing. Philip  rode  up.  Don  John 
and  his  tutor  dismounted  and 
knelt.  As  the  lad  bent  over  the 
King's  hand,  the  latter  asked  if  the 
youngster  knew  who  he  was,  and 
then  said,  "  Charles  the  Fifth,  my 
lord  and  father,  was  also  your 
father."  Don  John  was  then  for- 
mally acknowledged  as  his  Majes- 
ty's half-brother.  The  hunters  and 
peasants  shouted ;  the  nobles  and 
gentlemen  of  the  train  saluted  and 
congratulated  the  newly  found 
scion  of  royalty.  The  cortege, 
without  pursuing  the  sport,  turned 
and  rode  back  to  the  city,  Don 
John  by  the  side  of  the  King,  and 
the  multitude  rending  the  air  with 
acclamations.  Thus  ended  the 
chrysalis  stage.  Don  John  him- 
self, and  all  the  world,  knew  who 
he  was  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old  or  thereabouts.  But  it  was 
only  the  first  fytte  of  his  romance 
that  was  over. 

A  splendid  establishment  was 
now  assigned  to  "the  most  illus- 
trious Don  John  of  Austria,"  who, 
except  in  some  few  points  of  title 
and  of  precedence,  received  the 
honours  of  an  Infant  of  Spain. 
His  friend  Quixada  was  at  the 
head  of  his  household.  His  edu- 
cation was  conducted  with  that  of 
Don  Carlos,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Parma, 


grandson  of  the  Emperor.  In  due 
time  the  three  youths  went  to- 
gether to  the  university  of  Alcala, 
where  the  unhappy  Don  Carlos 
met  with  a  serious  accident,  after 
which  he  showed  himself  to  be  the 
mauvais  swjet  which  he  continued 
to  be  to  the  end  of  his  brief  career. 
We  cannot  here,  however,  turn 
aside  to  glance  at  his  oft-repeated 
story. 

Don  John  betook  himself  very 
kindly  to  martial  exercises  and 
manly  sports,  while  his  royal 
brother,  mindful  of  the  Emperor's 
directions,  was  taking  order  for 
securing  him  a  good  position  in 
the  hierarchy.  So  much  in  earnest 
was  Philip  on  this  matter,  that, 
but  for  a  disagreement  between  him 
and  the  Pope  relative  to  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  cardinal  -  elect,  it 
had  been  all  over  with  arma 
virumque.  The  dispute,  however, 
protracted  matters,  and  gave  time 
to  the  young  hero  to  find  out  the 
bent  of  his  inclinations,  and  to 
resolve  that  the  active  world,  and 
not  the  cloister,  should  be  the 
theatre  of  his  exploits.  While  his 
career  was  still  undecided  on  at 
Court,  the  Turks  attacked  Malta, 
and  a  fleet  of  Spain  was  ordered  to 
sail  to  the  assistance  of  the  island. 
Don  John  thought  he  would  settle 
the  question  of  his  profession ;  he 
accordingly  ran  away  from  Court 
and  made  for  the  coast.  But  he 
was  taken  ill  on  the  road,  the  fleet 
sailed  without  him,  and  emissaries 
from  the  Court  overtook  him.  He 
was  obliged  to  return  and  beg  par- 
don. Philip  forgave  him  gracious- 
ly, and  the  beautiful  queen,  Isabella 
of  Valois,  "  chaffed  "  him  and  made 
him  look  silly.  It  was,  however, 
seen  that  the  project  of  making 
him  an  ecclesiastic  must  be  given 
up.  His  tutelary  fairy  knew  what 
was  in  store  for  him,  and  inclined 
the  King's  heart  to  waive  graciously 
the  idea  of  the  tonsure. 
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We  extract  now  a  curious  occur- 
rence of  this  period  of  his  life  : — 

"On  the  15th  November  he  revisit- 
ec,  as  a  prince,  the  village  of  Getafe, 
where  he  had  formerly  been  at  school 
as  a  nameless  peasant  boy.  It  was  on 
occasion  of  the  arrival  there  of  the 
holy  corpse  of  St  Eugenius,  which 
was  being  transported  from  its  long 
repose  at  St  Denis,  to  the  cathedral 
where  the  saint  had  once  reigned  as 
primate,  at  Toledo.  Philip  II.  had 
purchased  the  precious  bones  from 
diaries  IX.  at  the  moderate  price  of 
the  skull  of  St  Quintin,  of  which  he 
hf  d  despoiled  the  town  so  called,  after 
his  victory  in  1557.  An  infinity  of 
documents  and  seals  recorded  and 
ratified  the  bargain;  and  a  deputation 
of  French  nobles  and  prelates  placed 
the  remains  of  the  Toledan  saint  in 
the  hands  of  a  similar  embassy  from 
Spain  at  Bordeaux.  They  were 
thence  conveyed  with  almost  royal 
pomp  to  Toledo,  receiving  at  each 
halting  -  place  the  adoration  of  the 
faithful.  Getafe  being  only  two 
leagues  from  Madrid,  it  was  there  that 
Queen  Isabella  and  the  devout  Infanta 
Juana,  attended  by  Don  John,  went 
to  pay  their  homage.  Three  days 
afterwards  the  venerable  skeleton 
made  its  entry  into  the  old  archiepis- 
copal  city,  the  King  and  Don  Carlos 
kneeling  in  the  wayside  dust  to  do  it 
honour." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Don 
John,  erewhile  the  nameless  peasant 
boy  Jerome,  was  appointed  Gen- 
eral of  the  /Sea,  an  appointment 
equivalent  to  that  of  Lord  High 
Admiral.  He  embarked  and  hoist- 
ed his  flag  with  due  ceremony,  and 
made  several  small  voyages,  in  the 
course  of  which  some  minor  oper- 
ations of  war  were  undertaken. 
His  expeditions  were  not  histori- 
cally important,  neither  did  they 
bring  much  glory  to  himself.  It 
was,  however,  remarked  that  he  got 
through  this  his  novitiate  in  com- 
mand with  a  degree  of  credit  which 
could  hardly  have  been  predicted 
for  one  so  young.  His  temper  and 
bearing  were  most  favourably  re- 


marked upon;  and  he,  110  doubt, 
used  this  opportunity  for  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  com- 
mand on  that  element  whereon  he 
was  destined  to  win  an  imperish- 
able fame.  While  he  was  in  active 
command,  his  nephew  and  old 
associate  Don  Carlos  came  to  his 
sad  and  somewhat  mysterious  end. 

Having  brought  his  cruise  to  a 
close,  the  Lord  Admiral  repaired  to 
Court,  and  was  well  received.  Only 
a  short  time  after  his  arrival  there, 
all  were  plunged  into  grief  by  the 
death  of  the  beautiful  young  Queen. 
The  King,  in  his  bereavement, 
treated  his  half-brother  with  the 
utmost  affection  and  confidence. 
But,  at  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
Don  John  was  offended  at  some 
slight  which  he  imagined  to  be  put 
upon  him  with  regard  to  preced- 
ence— a  most  weighty  matter  at 
that  Court  in  those  days }  and  he 
withdrew  in  dudgeon  to  the  coun- 
try, passing  his  time  at  religious 
houses  or  with  his  "  aunt "  Dona 
Magdalena.  It  was  not  likely 
that  one  of  so  ardent  a  nature  as 
his  would  bear  to  be  long  in  sha- 
dow, and  accordingly  we  find  him, 
after  two  months  or  so  of  retire- 
ment, availing  himself  of  the  Mo- 
risco  rebellion,  which  had  now 
broken  out,  to  solicit  employment. 
It  appears  that  there  was  then 
no  inconsistency  in  employing  the 
General  of  the  Sea  in  command  of 
land  forces. 

After  the  rule  of  the  Moors  had 
been  utterly  suppressed  in  the 
Peninsula,  this  people,  remaining 
in  the  southern  province  under 
Spanish  government,  were  known 
as  Moriscoes.  They  had  treaty 
rights,  of  which  the  dearest  to 
them  was  the  right  of  remaining 
Mohammedans,  and  of  practising 
the  rites  of  their  religion.  It  was 
hoped,  perhaps,  by  the  Spanish 
priesthood  and  people,  that  infidels 
who  had  consented  to  live  under 
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the  same  laws  as  the  Christian 
population  would,  little  by  little, 
lose  their  distinctive  character, 
and  conform  to  the  habits,  and  be 
won  over  to  the  religion,  of  their 
conquerors.  This  hope,  which  in 
so  many  similar  instances  has  been 
disappointed,  was  not  destined  to 
fruition  in  Spain.  The  Arabs, 
though  peaceable  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, in  their  dress,  language, 
manners,  and  religion,  remained 
Arabs  still. 

The  Inquisition  was  established 
about  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Granada ;  and  its  eyes,  as  one 
can  well  understand,  were  turned 
with  extreme  jealousy  on  a  race 
who,  privileged  to  live  under  Chris- 
tian ascendancy,  were  insensible 
to  the  truths  and  beauties  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  jealousy 
was  the  cause  of  the  Morisco  re- 
bellion, and  finally  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Moors 
from  Spain.  Churchmen,  finding 
that  Arab  converts  were  exces- 
sively tardy  in  coming  in,  were 
urgent  that  pressure  should  be 
used  to  bring  these  heathens  into 
the  Christian  fold.  Such  pressure 
was  a  gross  and  cruel  violation  of 
a  solemn  treaty  :  nevertheless,  the 
importunity  of  the  clergy  succeed- 
ed in  inducing  the  Government  to 
exert  it,  gently  at  first,  but  more 
and  more  insolently  as  the  Moris- 
coes  continued  firm  in  their  faith, 
until  the  oppression  was  more  than 
the  goaded  people  could  bear,  and 
they  broke  into  revolts  of  which 
racial  and  religious  hatreds  were 
the  causes  and  the  fuel. 

At  first  the  Government  found 
itself  able  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plaints and  the  resistance  of  the 
Moors.  From  the  days  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  to  the  last  days 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  there 
had  been  in  the  dealings  with  the 
Moriscoes  some  regard  for  safe 
policy,  notwithstanding  the  conces- 


sions that  were  made  to  intoler- 
ance and  the  injustice  with  which 
treaties  were  overridden.  But 
under  Philip  II.  bigotry  was  al- 
lowed to  take  its  unbridled  will, 
prudential  considerations  were  cast 
to  the  winds,  and  the  Arabs  were 
exasperated  into  a  rebellion  which 
it  taxed  the  power  of  Spain  to 
overcome,  which  desolated  some  of 
her  fairest  provinces,  and  which 
deprived  her  of  an  ingenious  and 
industrious  body  of  subjects,  who, 
in  every  art  except  that  of  war, 
far  excelled  her  Christian  popula- 
tion. The  treacheries  and  intrigues 
of  this  war,  in  which  either  side 
was  impelled  by  the  fiercest  pas- 
sions, almost  exceed  belief;  and 
the  cruelties  of  which  both  Chris- 
tians and  infidels  were  guilty,  raise 
the  greatest  horror  and  loathing 
in  the  reader's  mind.  Burnings, 
massacres,  torturings,  were  of 
constant  occurrence ;  capitulations 
were  violated  and  prisoners  de- 
stroyed by  wholesale  butchery ; 
women  and  children  were  sold 
into  slavery;  and  pillage  was  every- 
where permitted.  It  is  true  that 
deeds  of  great  valour  were  fre- 
quently performed ;  but  as  for 
generosity,  pity,  or  common  hu- 
manity, these  sentiments  seem  to 
have  been  altogether  banished  from 
the  region  in  which  the  Morisco 
revolt  was  acted. 

The  King's  Government  was  slow 
to  recognise  the  magnitude  of  the 
insurrection  which  it  had  pro- 
voked ;  consequently,  its  attempts 
at  suppression,  though  successful 
in  places,  proved  often  abortive. 
The  rebels,  though  they  suffered 
severely  in  many  encounters,  had 
enough  of  good  fortune  not  only 
to  keep  their  resistance  alive,  but 
to  make  it  spread.  When  it  had 
been  maintained  with  vigour  for 
three  months — that  is  to  say,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  year 
1569  till  April  of  that  year— Don 
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John  of  Austria  arrived  at  Granada 
to  take  command  of  the  royal 
troops  and  the  disturbed  districts, 
it  having  been  perceived  at  last 
that  the  King  had  a  formidable 
undertaking  011  his  hands.  Pro- 
crastination was  one  of  the  defects 
of  Philip's  character,  and  he  had 
procrastinated  here  to  his  own 
serious  detriment.  Unnecessary 
caution,  and  the  fettering  of  enter- 
prise by  dividing  responsibility, 
and  by  requiring  a  reference  to 
himself  on  every  important  occa- 
sion before  action  could  be  taken, 
were  other  of  his  methods  which 
did  not  assist  despatch  or  make 
for  success. 

Don  John  was  to  be  assisted  by 
a  council,  who  were  to  discuss  and 
to  decide  on  all  measures  of  im- 
portance ;  but  even  the  decision 
of  the  council  was  not  to  be  acted 
upon  until  it  should  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Madrid.  When  it  is  considered 
how  effective  sudden  resolutions 
and  movements  may  be  in  putting 
down  an  outbreak,  one  perceives 
that  Don  John's  task  was  set  for 
him  in  no  encouraging  way.  The 
King,  however,  was  kind  and  help- 
ful according  to  his  lights.  He 
sent  Don  John  with  all  honour 
to  his  command,  he  gave  him  his 
instructions  in  affectionate  terms, 
and  he  appointed  to  a  seat  at  the 
local  council  Luis  Quixada,  the 
general's  erewhile  guardian  and 
co)istant  friend.  It  was  ordered 
that  Don  John  should  be  treated 
with  all  the  honour  ever  accorded 
to  a  person  not  royal.  His  fairy 
was  thrusting  greatness  upon  him 
without  let  or  hindrance,  that  he 
might  shortly  achieve  more  glorious 
gr<  atness  for  himself. 

So  cumbrous  a  system  of  com- 
mand was  not  likely  to  result  in 
brisk  achievements.  Don  John  was, 
during  the  first  three  months  of  his 
residence  at  Granada,  able  to  do 


but  little  in  the  field.  He,  how- 
ever, held  receptions  and  reviews, 
and  received  deputations,  winning 
everywhere  golden  opinions  by  the 
dignity  and  suavity  of  his  man- 
ners and  by  his  noble  appearance. 
The  first  important  act  of  his 
command  appears  to  have  been  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moorish  inhab- 
itants from  the  Albaycin  quarter 
of  Granada.  These  wretched  peo- 
ple were  got  rid  of  because  they 
were  thought  to  be  the  centre  from 
which,  secretly,  all  the  expeditions 
which  took  place  in  the  theatre 
of  war  were  plotted.  They  were 
assembled  in  the  churches,  and 
from  thence  marched,  under  mili- 
tary escort,  into  other  parts  of 
Spain.  In  a  tumult  which  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  their  exodus, 
Don  John  showed  great  presence 
of  mind. 

Nine  months  passed  away,  not 
in  inaction,  but  in  warfare  which 
was  marked  by  no  decisive  result, 
though  it  was  marked  by  enough 
of  ferocity.  The  royal  armies  were 
at  length  largely  reinforced,  and 
Don  John,  who  had  hitherto  di- 
rected operations  from  Granada, 
now  took  the  field  in  person.  In 
his  first  expedition  he  was  accident- 
ally baffled,  not  by  the  enemy,  but 
by  a  force  led  by  another  general, 
which  obtained  possession  of  the 
fortress  of  Guejar  before  he  came 
up.  He  bore  his  mortification 
well,  and  behaved  with  much  dis- 
cretion on  the  occasion.  His  next 
attempt  was  attended  with  a  suc- 
cess which  was  all  his  own,  and  to 
which  his  personal  gallantry  and 
his  skill  as  a  leader  contributed  in 
no  small  degree.  He  attacked  and 
took  the  town  of  Galera,  which 
was  fortified  more  by  nature  than 
by  art,  it  being  perched  upon  an 
eminence,  the  sides  of  which  were 
everywhere  precipitous.  We  find 
the  assailants  using  artillery  in  the 
attack,  exploding  mines  with  great 
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effect,  and  making  military  bridges. 
It  is  recorded  of  the  leader  that, 
seeing  his  men  to  be  a  good  deal 
harassed  by  the  fatigue  of  cutting 
and  bringing  up  the  brushwood 
which  was  required  for  the  ap- 
proaches, he  set  to  work  himself, 
and  brought  up  his  burdens  like  a 
common  soldier. 

With  all  his  care,  he  did  not 
take  Galera  at  the  first  assault; 
and  one  reads  with  regret  how, 
after  failure,  he  announced  that 
he  would  raze  the  place  to  the 
ground,  sow  the  site  with  salt, 
and  put  every  inhabitant  to  the 
sword.  A  ferocious  announce- 
ment of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  stirring  up  the 
resolution  of  soldiers  of  those  days. 
After  much  laborious  engineering 
and  severe  fighting,  the  King's 
troops  at  last  got  the  place.  It 
is  asserted  by  one  historian  that 
Don  John  kept  his  word  to  the 
letter,  and  commanded  and  super- 
intended a  most  inhuman  butch- 
ery. But  there  are  other  accounts 
which  represent  him  as  doing  all 
he  could  to  mitigate  the  fury  of 
his  soldiers,  and  these  last  testi- 
monies are  far  more  in  consonance 
with  his  general  sentiments  and 
conduct. 

He  now  attacked  the  fortress 
of  Seron.  The  troops  behaved 
badly,  and  the  attack,  for  this 
time,  failed.  But  Don  John  sus- 
tained a  misfortune  here  greater 
than  that  of  being  foiled  by  in- 
fidel hands  before  a  battered  wall. 
A  bullet,  and  an  unskilful  sur- 
geon, deprived  him  of  the  stout 
soldier  and  courtier  who  had 
shown  to  him  all  that  he  ever 
knew  of  a  father's  care.  Brave, 
faithful,  sagacious  Luis  Quixada 
received  his  death-wound  in  front 
of  Seron.  The  veteran  was  carried 
to  Caniles,  where  he  lingered 
under  the  torture  of  clumsy  sur- 
gery for  many  days,  during  which 


Dona  Magdalena  was  summoned 
to,  and  arrived  at,  his  bedside, 
where  she  marked  his  last  sigh 
and  closed  his  eyes.  The  funeral 
was  attended  with  great  military 
pomp,  and  the  Commander  -  in- 
Chief  followed  the  body  as  chief 
mourner.  Dona  Magdalena  left 
the  camp  afterwards,  escorted  by 
a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  at- 
tended for  a  long  way  by  Don 
John,  who  rode  beside  her  litter. 
It  is  most  refreshing,  among  the 
instances  of  savagery  and  hard- 
ness of  heart  with  which  those 
days  abounded,  to  read  of  the 
lamentation  expressed  by  every 
one,  from  the  King  downwards,  at 
the  loss  of  Quixada,  and  of  the 
tributes  which  were  paid  to  his 
fidelity  and  other  good  qualities. 

At  this  time  King  Philip 
thought  it  right  to  take  his 
brother,  Don  John,  to  task  for 
so  freely  confronting  danger  in 
his  own  person.  The  answer  to 
this  reproach  was  quite  worthy  of 
a  good  commander  and  soldier, 
and  showed  that  the  general, 
young  as  he  was,  had  a  sound 
knowledge  of  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities ;  that  he  did  not 
enter  upon  rash  exploits  to  dis- 
play his  valour,  but  that  where,  for 
example  or  for  guidance,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  general  was  required, 
he  could  not  for  any  consideration 
remain  in  the  background. 

The  army  was  reinforced,  and 
took  Seron,  Don  John  ordering  the 
attack  with  much  judgment.  After 
that  he  took  Tijola  and  then  Pur- 
cbena.  His  lieutenants  were  at 
work  as  well  as  himself :  there 
were  very  many  affairs  besides 
those  which  have  been  mentioned 
here;  and  the  royal  armies,  at 
length  raised  to  becoming  strength, 
acquired  an  ascendancy  which  was 
most  discouraging  to  the  rebel 
cause.  The  King's  officers  perceived 
this,  and  they  issued  proclamations 
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setting  forth  the  terms  011  which 
traitors  might  yet  escape  the  ex- 
treme penalties,  but  denouncing, 
wit  hout  hope  of  mercy,  the  severest 
chastisements  known  to  war  against 
such  as  should  continue  disobedient 
after  knowledge  of  this  offer  of  re- 
mission. The  issuing  of  these  pro- 
clamations may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Morisco  war.  It  was  not  concluded 
at  once,  nor  without  some  farther 
contention ;  for  the  Morisco  chief, 
or  king  as  he  claimed  to  be,  after 
making  considerable  advances  to- 
wards accommodation,  thought  he 
saw  another  chance  of  winning, 
and  once  more  drew  the  remnant 
of  his  unhappy  nation  into  open 
hostilities.  Thus  they  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  the  most  dread- 
ful penalties  with  which  the  King 
had  threatened  them,  and  only  too 
many  of  them  drank  to  the  dregs 
tho  cup  of  his  indignation.  The 
royal  troops  had  now  mustered  in 
such  strength  that  it  was  useless 
for  the  reduced  Morisco  bands  to 
contend  with  them  longer.  A  little 
farther  struggle,  and  the  rebellion 
collapsed.  The  rebel  king  was 
skin  by  treachery  in  the  moun- 
tains; but  his  corpse  was  brought 
down  to  Granada, — and  it  was 
thought  rather  a  fine  pageant  of 
triumph  to  wedge  the  dead  body 
in  a  frame,  set  it  upright  upon  a 
mule,  and  to  parade  it  with  much 
show  and  shouting  through  the 
streets.  After  this  miserable  ex- 
hil  >ition,  the  head  was  severed  from 
tho  trunk,  and  fixed  on  a  spike 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  Granada. 

The  rebel  Moriscoes  who  had 
been  taken  in  arms  were  sold  for 
slaves  into  all  cities  and  districts 
of  Spain.  Those  who  had  not  re- 
belled were  forcibly  removed  from 
the  theatre  of  rebellion,  and  dis- 
persed through  the  other  provinces. 
The  tale  of  expatriation  is  most 
heartrending,  even  among  stories 


of  cruel  and  bloody  deeds.  It  was 
a  "  bag  and  baggage  "  removal. 
He  who  studies  the  account  of  it 
will  appreciate  the  truculency  of 
the  proposal  made  regarding  the 
Turks  by  an  English  orator  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century — the  most  inhuman  utter- 
ance which  any  man,  claiming  to 
be  a  statesman,  has  allowed  him- 
self to  make  in  modern  days  ! 

Don  John  "  wound  up  "  the 
affairs  of  the  war.  He  had  been 
about  eighteen  months  in  com- 
mand. He  had  been  ultimately 
successful :  he  had  made  no  great 
mistake  :  his  conduct  and  his  per- 
sonal valour  were  greatly  praised  : 
and  he  was  said  to  have  acquired 
considerable  renown.  Probably, 
however,  if  his  renown  had  never 
rested  on  anything  more  solid  than 
this  Morisco  war,  it  would  have 
been  at  the  best  local  and  partial. 
His  chief  glory  from  that  miser- 
able war  is  that  he  made  use  of  it 
for  perfecting  himself  in  the  arts 
of  command,  that  he  gained  store 
of  experience,  and  that  he  edu- 
cated himself  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  fame  which  was  undoubtedly 
European,  and  which  made  him 
for  a  span  "  the  foremost  man  of 
all  this  world."  The  wave  of  the 
wand  which  was  to  show  the  fairy 
favours  at  their  meridian  was  now 
to  be  given. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Don  John 
to  have  always  work  awaiting  him 
at  times  when  his  hands  became 
free.  Before  things  had  been  re- 
established on  a  peace  footing  in 
the  south  of  Spain  after  the  Moris- 
co war,  he  had  been  already  nom- 
inated to  the  splendid  command 
in  which  he  did  the  great  exploit 
of  his  life.  Pope  Pius  V.  had, 
after  much  anxiety  and  labour, 
succeeded  in  constructing  the  Holy 
League  of  the  Christian  Powers 
against  the  Turk ;  and  it  had  been 
decided  (though  not  until  after 
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long  and  animated  discussion)  that 
the  half-brother  of  the  King  of 
Spain  should  be  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  fleets  and 
forces  of  the  League — that  is  to 
say,  that  he  was  to  be  supreme 
both  afloat  and  on  shore. 

The  account  given  by  Sir  W. 
Stirling-Maxwell  of  the  antecedent 
events  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  this  memorable  confederacy  is 
full  of  interest,  and  will  repay 
careful  study.  Our  space  does 
not  admit  of  any  but  the  briefest 
mention  of  them  here. 

The  Turks  of  those  days  were 
the  terror  of  all  Europe.  Their 
fleets  and  armies  were  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  any  other 
power,  though  their  navy  was 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of 
Spain.  They  were  rapidly  en- 
croaching upon  the  territories  of 
the  Mediterranean  Powers,  caus- 
ing some  of  them  to  tremble  for 
their  very  existence,  and  giving 
ground  for  serious  anxiety  to  all. 
Malta,  defended  by  her  valiant 
knights,  had  resisted  and  beaten 
off  the  Infidel  attack;  but  this 
success  of  the  Christians,  glorious 
as  it  was  to  those  who  won  it,  had 
not  materially  checked  the  tide  of 
Turkish  advance.  Yenice,  as  a 
great  commercial  power,  was  in 
continual  danger  from  the  Turkish 
arms,  and,  even  now,  her  posses- 
sion, the  isle  of  Cyprus,  had  partly 
succumbed  to  them.  Philip  II., 
as  ruler  of  a  large  Italian  terri- 
tory, and  as  the  most  potent  prince 
of  Christendom,  was  in  the  first 
degree  interested  in  keeping  down 
the  pretensions  of  the  Turk.  Pope 
Pius  V.  made  war  on  the  Infidel  in 
the  spirit  of  a  crusader.  Though 
an  old  man,  he  was  chivalrous,  firm 
of  purpose,  eloquent,  and  indefat- 
igable. The  suppression  of  the 
heathen  was  the  great  desire  of 
his  heart,  to  the  attainment  of 
which  he  devoted  all  his  energies. 


The  Pope  was  the  soul  of  the 
League.  Philip  listened  not  only 
to  the  call  of  his  temporal  inter- 
ests in  taking  the  foremost  place 
in  the  holy  alliance,  but  also  to 
the  call  of  the  Pontiff,  who  ex- 
horted him  to  draw  his  sword  as 
the  champion  of  the  Church. 
Venice  was  already  at  war  with 
the  Sultan.  These  three  were  the 
chief  Powers  of  the  League.  They 
were  all  sincere  enough  in  desiring 
to  repress  the  Turk;  but  Spain 
would  have  liked  to  do  this  whilst 
giving  the  least  possible  advantage 
to  Yenice,  and  Yenice  would  have 
liked  to  do  it  without  aggrandising 
Spain. 

The  zeal  of  the  old  Pontiff,  after 
being  many  times  baffled,  and  after 
toiling  through  months  of  negotia- 
tions, triumphed  at  last.  He  saw 
the  day  when  the  Holy  League 
solemnly  swore  to  make  war  011 
the  Turk,  and  was  glad.  His  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  were,  however, 
by  no  means  ended  when  the 
League  was  proclaimed  as  a  reality 
to  all  Christendom.  The  members 
of  the  confederacy  required  to  be 
quickened  into  united  action  as 
well  as  formally  joined  together; 
and,  though  their  bond  was  blessed, 
they  would  probably  have  never 
struck  a  blow  in  unison  but  for 
the  sustaining  incitement  which  the 
Pope  continued  to  address  to  them. 

Yenice,  as  has  been  said,  was 
already  at  war  with  the  Turk. 
The  Papal  States  and  the  Italian 
dominions  of  the  Spanish  King 
were  rendering  some  assistance  to 
the  Republic  before  the  great 
League  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
But  the  operations  of  the  allies  were 
insignificant,  as  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  case  with  coalitions.  The 
united  fleet  might  have  done 
much  to  save  Cyprus  for  the  Vene- 
tians, but  it  did  nothing  in  that 
direction — nothing,  indeed,  worth 
mentioning  in  any  direction.  The 
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Pope  was  probably  right  in  his 
opinion  that  vigorous  action  was 
more  likely  to  proceed  from  a 
solemn  League,  cemented  by  the 
oaths  of  illustrious  ambassadors — 
blessed  by  himself  with  all  the 
pomp  and  splendour  which  the 
Church  knew  so  well  how  to  ex- 
hibit— proclaimed  to  the  civilised 
world  by  the  forms  with  which 
priestcraft  and  statecraft  are  wont 
to  impress  the  devout  and  the 
patriotic,  and  so  subjected  to  the 
observation  of  all  Europe, — than 
from  any  other  method.  When 
his  Holiness  had  done  all  that  his 
courage,  skill,  and  patience  could 
effect — and  he  did  wonders — all 
would  have  been  useless  had  it  not 
been  for  the  chief  corner-stone 
which,  by  consummate  judgment 
or  by  most  felicitous  accident,  was 
made  to  surmount  the  edifice  of 
the  Holy  League.  It  is  abundant- 
ly clear  that  but  for  the  temper, 
the  judgment,  and  the  quick  deci- 
sion of  Don  John  of  Austria,  the 
vast  armament  of  the  League  would 
have  done  nothing  more  worthy  of 
note  than  was  done  in  the  previous 
year ;  that  state  jealousies  and 
divided  councils  of  commanders 
would  have  brought  to  nought  all 
that  the  wisdom  of  conclaves  and 
senators  had  matured,  and  which 
the  wealth  of  the  Church  and  of 
many  kingdoms  had  provided;  and 
that  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
world  would  not  have  been  fought. 
This  is  a  convenient  place  to 
pause  in  the  outline  which  we  are 
tracing  of  Don  John's  career,  that 
wo  may  say  a  word  of  the  very 
interesting  information  regarding 
the  war  navies  of  his  time  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  under 
review.  Ships,  armaments,  officers, 
crows,  and  propelling  powers  are 
clearly  set  before  us,  giving  a  veri- 
table advantage  to  that  reader  who 
would  realise  the  naval  scenes  so 
cleverly  depicted  farther  on.  Ac- 


counts of  voyaging  and  fighting 
would  be  scarcely  intelligible  to 
an  understanding  not  having  a 
true  idea  of  the  navies  which 
achieved  them ;  and  the  descrip- 
tions which  we  find  in  the  first 
volume  are  so  clear  and  so  full  as 
to  prepare  effectually  for  a  complete 
comprehension  of  the  sea-stories. 
We  must  refer  the  curious  to  the 
chapter  on  navies ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  matters,  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  general  reader,  on 
which  we  may  say  a  few  words. 

The  propelling  power  which  we 
mentioned  above  was,  in  all  but 
a  very  few  cases,  the  thews  and 
sinews  of  galley  -  slaves,  who, 
chained  to  their  seats  on  the 
benches,  and  incited  to  exertion 
by  the  most  savage  discipline, 
plied  the  oars.  How  a  miserable 
man  might  find  himself  in  the 
condition  of  one  of  these  pro- 
pellers, the  following  extract  may 
explain : — 

"  The  benches  of  the  unhappy  slaves 
of  the  oar  brought  into  close  contact 
men  of  all  countries  and  conditions, 
and  all  varieties  of  moral  character. 
The  Moslem  from  the  Bosphorus, 
from  Tunis,  or  the  slopes  of  Atlas, 
here  mingled  with  Greek  and  Latin 
Christians  of  all  races  and  languages. 
Here,  side  by  side  in  common  misery, 
sat  the  brave  soldier  whom  the  fate 
of  war  had  made  a  captive,  and  the 
wretch  who  was  paying  the  penalty 
of  the  most  odious  crimes ;  the  gallant 
gentleman  who  had  shone  in  the 
princely  tilt-yard  or  at  royal  banquets, 
and  the  outcast  whose  home  was  the 
street  or  the  pier ;  the  man  of  thought 
and  feeling,  whose  conscience  refused 
to  receive  unquestioned  the  faith  as 
it  was  in  the  Inquisition  at  Valladolid 
or  Eome,  and  the  ruffian  who  stabbed 
for  hire  in  the  tortuous  lanes  of  Val- 
encia, or  beneath  the  deep-browed 
palaces  of  Naples.  Turkish  officers, 
wont  to  ride  in  the  gorgeous  train 
which  attended  the  Sultan  to  the 
mosques  of  Constantinople,  were  at 
this  moment  chained  to  the  oars  of 
Don  John  of  Austria  ;  and  Knights 
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of  Malta  were  lending  an  unwilling 
impulse  to  the  vessels  which  Ali  Pasha 
was  leading  through  the  channels  of 
the  Archipelago  to  do  battle  with  the 
fleet  of  the  Holy  League.  The  Turk- 
ish galleys  being  more  exclusively 
rowed  by  foreign  captives,  advantage 
in  a  naval  action  was  embittered  to 
the  Christian  combatants  by  the  know- 
ledge that  their  artillery,  which  mowed 
down  their  turbaned  foes,  was  also 
dealing  agony  and  death  amongst  fet- 
tered friends  and  brethren,  who  an 
hour  before  had  hailed  with  hope  and 
exultation  the  approach  of  the  flag  of 
their  country  and  their  creed." 

A  second  extract  will  afford 
some  idea  of  what  life  at  the  oar 
was  like : — 

"  The  gang  of  galley  -  slaves  was 
seated  in  close  order  on  benches 
covered  with  coarse  sacking  rudely 
stuffed,  over  which  were  thrown  bul- 
locks' hides.  Five  or  six  of  them 
occupied  a  bench  10  or  11  feet  long. 
To  a  footboard  beneath,  each  man  was 
attached  by  a  chain  ending  in  an  iron 
band,  riveted  round  one  of  his  ankles. 
The  benches  were  so  close  together 
that  as  one  row  of  men  pushed  for- 
ward their  oar,  the  arms  and  oar  of 
the-  row  behind  were  projected  over 
their  bended  backs.  The  size  and 
weight  of  the  oar  were  so  great  that, 
except  at  the  end  where  it  was 
tapered  to  a  manageable  size,  it  was 
necessary  to  work  it  by  handles  fixed 
to  the  side. 

"The  slaves  were  overlooked  by 
the  boatswain.  His  place  was  on  the 
gangway,  close  to  the  sternmost  oars, 
where  he  was  at  all  times  within 
hearing  of  the  orders  of  the  captain. 
Along  the  gangway,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, his  mate  and  the  driver  were 
posted,  so  that  the  conduct  of  each 
slave  was  under  inspection.  The  oars 
were  put  in  motion  or  stopped  by  the 
sound  of  a  silver  whistle,  worn  by  the 
boatswain,  who,  with  his  mates,  was 
armed  with  a  heavy  whip  of  bull's 
sinew  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of 
the  slaves.  When  it  was  necessary 
to  continue  the  labour  for  many  hours 
without  respite,  they  would  admin- 
ister, in  addition  to  the  lash,  morsels 


of  bread  steeped  in  wine,  which  they 
put  in  the  mouths  of  the  men  as  they 
rowed.  If,  in  spite  of  these  precau- 
tions, a  slave  sank  from  fatigue,  he 
was  whipped  until  it  was  evident  that 
no  further  work  was  to  be  obtained 
from  him,  and  then  thrown  either 
into  the  hold,  where,  amongst  bilge- 
water  and  filth,  he  had  a  chance  of 
recovering  his  consciousness,  or,  if 
his  case  appeared  desperate,  into  the 
sea." 

From  twenty  to  twenty-six  pairs 
of  oars  impelled  the  ordinary  war- 
galley,  which  was  a  vessel  of  two 
or  three  masts,  and  of  120  to 
150  tons  burden.  Its  artillery 
was  mounted  on  the  forecastle  and 
poop,  and  along  its  centre  ran  the 
gangway  above  -  mentioned.  A 
sharp  peak  was  fitted  to  the  prow 
for  ramming  the  enemy;  but,  as 
we  shall  see  further  on,  it  inter- 
fered in  some  instances  with  the 
effects  of  the  guns  of  the  forecastle, 
and  might  be  dispensed  with.  The 
galley  could  hoist  sails  when  con- 
venient, and  so  was  not  wholly 
dependent  011  her  oars. 

The  galeasse  was  a  larger  and 
heavier  vessel  than  the  galley,  not 
so  easily  handled,  and  therefore 
of  more  doubtful  utility  in  fleet 
actions.  Larger  still  than  the 
galeasse  was  the  ship,  which  was 
moved  Jby  sails  alone,  and  which, 
therefore,  was  a  somewhat  cum- 
brous craft  to  the  navigators  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

There  were  also  light  vessels 
smaller  than  the  galley,  called  frig- 
ates and  brigantines.  We  return 
now  to  the  deeds  of  Don  John  and 
his  fleet. 

Messina  was  chosen  as  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  League's  great  fleet. 
We  have  not  room  for  a  catalogue 
of  the  ships,  although  most  interest- 
ing particulars  thereof  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  from  which 
we  are  gleaning.  We  content  our- 
selves with  saying  that  the  fleet 
when  assembled  was  the  greatest 
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Christian  armament  that  had  ever 
floated  in  the  Mediterranean.  Old 
Sebastian  Veniero  was  Captain- 
Ge?ieral  for  Venice,  with  Quirini 
and  Barbarigo  as  Commissaries.1 
Merc  Antonio  Colonna  sailed  as 
the  Papal  Admiral ;  Luis  de  Reque- 
sens,  Grand  Commander  of  Castile, 
had  flying  the  flag  of  the  highest 
Spanish  leader;  Giovanni  Andrea 
Doria  was  over  Philip's  Sicilian 
contingent,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz  brought  a  squadron 
from  Naples.  Upwards  of  three 
hundred  ships  and  eighty  thousand 
men  were  under  the  orders  of  Don 
John. 

The  Captain  -  General  of  the 
League  was  one  of  the  last  com- 
manders to  arrive  at  Messina.  His 
progress  thither  was  a  series  of 
magnificent  receptions  and  specta- 
cles, which  seemed  by  anticipation 
to  celebrate  the  great  victory  to- 
wards which  he  was  bound.  He 
travelled  on  horseback  from  Madrid 
to  Barcelona  with  a  great  retinue, 
being  received  at  every  halting- 
pla  ce  with  distinguished  honours  ; 
the  cities  illuminating,  presenting 
addresses,  displaying  banners  and 
all  their  bravery,  and  firing  deafen- 
ing peals  of  artillery.  On  the  way 
he  was  met  by  a  courier  bearing 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  Pope 
and  despatches  from  many  of  his 
generals — the  first  signs  of  the  new 
and  important  duties  upon  which 
he  \vas  entering.  At  Barcelona  he 
be^an  to  hold  conferences  and  to 
issue  orders.  He  embarked  in  his 
flagship  under  great  salutes,  re- 
•mained  a  day  or  two  in  harbour, 
and  then  sailed  for  Genoa,  where 
he  was  received  on  the  quay  by 
the  Doge  and  signiory.  At  a 
splondid  entertainment  here  given 
to  him  by  Doria  were  fifty-two 
ladies,  all  dressed  in  crimson  and 


white  satin,  and  sparkling  with 
jewels ;  and  at  the  ball  with  which 
it  concluded,  the  dancing  of  Don 
John  surprised  and  delighted  every- 
body by  its  spirit  and  grace.  From 
Genoa  and  Spezia  he  despatched 
gentlemen  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  different  Italian  princes ;  then 
he  proceeded  to  Naples,  which,  as 
one  may  be  sure,  outdid  even  the 
gorgeous  pageantry  which  he  had 
witnessed  in  other  cities.  Here 
he,  dressed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, received  011  his  knees,  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Chiara,  from 
the  hands  of  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
his  baton  of  command,  and  the 
banner  of  the  Holy  League,  the 
gift  of  the  Pope.  The  choir  and 
the  multitude  echoed  the  "  Amen  " 
with  which  the  young  commander 
responded  to  the  Cardinal's  im- 
pressive blessing.  A  week  after 
this  he  was  at  Messina.  "  The 
combined  artillery  of  Messina  and 
of  Venice  and  the  Holy  See  awoke 
the  echoes  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
in  honour  of  the  long-looked-for 
flag  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Holy  League,"  and  the  fleets 
put  to  sea. 

Jt  is  worth  mentioning  here  that 
Don  John,  while  he  tarried  at 
Genoa,  seems  to  have  been  first 
impressed  with  an  idea  which  was 
destined  to  be  thereafter  the  great 
desire  of  his  mind.  The  Pope, 
writing  to  exhort  him  to  undying 
effort  in  his  great  undertaking, 
promised  him  the  sovereignty  of 
the  first  territory  that  he  should 
wrest  from  the  Turks.  After  that, 
the  young  hero  never  let  go  the 
belief  that  lie  was  to  win  a  king- 
dom— somewhere ;  which  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  old  romance. 

Particulars,  we  suspect,  are  not 
forthcoming  of  the  composition  and 


1  The  Commissary  was  a  high  officer,  ranking  immediately  after  the  Com- 
ma; ider.     Barbarigo  commanded  Don  John's  Itft  wing  at  Lepanto. 
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numbers  of  the  Turkish  fleet  which 
fought  at  Lepanto.  There  were 
galleys  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  thereabouts,  and 
a  following  of  smaller  craft.  Al- 
together, the  Infidels  had  a  more 
numerous  fleet ;  but  they  had  not 
ships  so  powerful  as  the  League's 
heaviest,  and  their  artillery  was 
less  effective.  Ali  Pasha  was  in 
command.  Hassan  Pasha,  who 
had  been  viceroy  of  Algiers ;  Ma- 
homet Sirocco  Pasha,  Governor  of 
Alexandria;  and  Hamet  Bey, 
Governor  of  Negropont,  were  his 
chief  officers.  Aluch  Ali,  viceroy 
of  Algiers,  commanded  the  squad- 
ron of  his  province. 

In  one  respect  the  Sultan's  fleet 
had  an  immense  advantage  over 
its  antagonist  fleet.  Every  captain 
in  it  obeyed  the  will  of  one  man, 
and  had  no  desire  but  for  such  a 
result  as  would  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Whereas,  in  the 
allied  fleet  of  the  League,  every 
admiral  was  solicitous  for  the 
honour  of  his  own  flag,  and  the 
advantage  of  his  own  nation.  This 
inherent  weakness,  the  source  of 
much  trouble  and  danger,  would 
have  been  fatal,  had  it  not  been 
rectified  by  the  tact,  courtesy,  and 
determination  of  Don  John  of 
Austria. 

Before  the  fleets  left  Messina, 
Don  John  was  assailed  by  a  per- 
plexity in  which  the  mind  of  a 
weaker  man  would  certainly  have 
been  misled.  He  became  aware 
that  the  old  Spanish  officers  were 
very  much  disposed  to  avoid  a 
battle,  at  any  rate  for  some  time. 
They  thought  that  the  interests 
and  the  reputation  of  Spain  would 
suffer  more  by  a  defeat  or  a  dis- 
advantage than  they  could  gain  by 
a  victory.  They  were  impressed 
by  the  belief  that  the  Infidel  fleet 
was  far  more  powerful  than  that  of 
the  League.  Their  counsel,  there- 
fore, was  to  observe  and  impede 


the  enemy  as  much  as  possible, 
without  staking  everything  upon 
the  issue  of  a  fleet  action ;  and  to 
use  any  opportunity  that  might 
present  itself  of  capturing  squad- 
rons or  seizing  seaports.  The 
counsellors  who  thus  spoke  and 
wrote,  knew  of  course  full  well 
that  the  Pope's  heart  was  set 
upon  inflicting,  with  the  great 
armament,  a  signal  punishment  on 
the  heathen ;  also  that  it  was 
matter  of  life  or  death  to  Venice, 
whether  the  power  of  the  Turk 
should  or  should  not  now  be  effec- 
tually broken.  Yet  it  was  their 
selfish  policy  to  give  little  heed  to 
the  needs  or  wishes  of  Spain's 
allies,  and  to  act  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  Spain  her- 
self. Now  Don  John  was  a  very 
young  man,  and,  though  Captain- 
General  of  the  League,  he  was  also 
the  brother  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
It  is  therefore  highly  to  his  honour, 
that  in  these  the  early  days  of  his 
expedition  he  put  from  him  selfish 
and  partial  considerations,  and  de- 
termined to  carry  out  loyally  the 
great  designs  of  the  League;  and 
that  he  assured  Veniero  and  Col- 
onna  of  his  determination  to  seek 
the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing him  to  action. 

Don  John  now  issued  special 
and  detailed  instructions  to  the 
fleet,  which  were  to  regulate  the 
discipline,  the  order  of  sailing,  and 
especially  to  govern  officers  in  a 
general  action  with  the  enemy. 
After  that,  the  great  forest  of 
masts  left  the  harbour,  and  pro- 
ceeded, by  what  we  should  call 
very  easy  cruises,  to  Corfu.  Here 
intelligence,  on  which  the  chiefs 
thought  they  could  rely,  was 
received  to  the  effect  that  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  somewhere  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto.  Hereupon  was 
called  a  council  of  war,  which  was 
numerously  attended,  and  wherein 
it  was  earnestly  debated  whether, 
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no-ur  that  the  enemy  was  apparent- 
ly \vithin  reach,  battle  should  be 
offered  to  him  at  once.  The  same 
tiirid  counsels  which  had  been 
heard  at  Messina  were  again  plenti- 
fully offered,  and  now,  in  the  criti- 
cal moment,  many  minds — usually 
firm  enough  —  shrank  from  the 
enormous  hazard  of  a  general  battle. 
The  Cap  tain -General  is  said  by 
every  chronicler  but  one,  to  have 
advocated  immediate  action.  In 
this  opinion  he  was  strenuously 
supported  by  the  Venetian  and 
Papal  admirals.  The  three  chiefs 
carried  the  council  with  them ; 
and  it  was  now  known  throughout 
the  fleet  that  the  great  struggle 
would  immediately  be  made. 

]  n  pursuance  of  this  resolve,  the 
ships  made  for  a  harbour  on  the 
Albanian  coast;  and  here  Don 
John's  temper  was  sorely  tried  by 
some  acts  of  ruffianism,  and  in- 
deed of  insubordination,  which 
were  committed  by  the  Venetian 
Veniero.  The  fiery  old  chieftain 
had,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  hanged  at  his 
yard-arms  some  Spaniards  who  had 
been  lent  him  from  the  royal  forces 
to  complete  his  muster-rolls.  He 
had  done  this  without  reference  to 
the  Captain-General.  The  proceed- 
ing might  have  been  followed  by 
disastrous  consequences  but  for  the 
extreme  self-control  exhibited  by 
Don  John,  who  would  not,  in  pres- 
ence, as  it  were,  of  the  foe,  allow 
any  dispute  to  interfere  with  the 
great  work  which  had  been  taken 
on  hand.  After  reflecting  on  the 
matter,  he  expressed  his  displeas- 
ure, and  forbade  Veniero  to  take 
his  place  at  the  council  board. 

In  this  harbour  Don  John  re- 
viewed his  fleet,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  many  men  were  acci- 
dentally killed  by  careless  firing  in 
-the  salutes  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived. Soldiers  and  sailors  were, 
it  appears,  continually  lost  to  the 
ser  dee  in  this  way — which  argues 


that  the  arms  were  not  very  good 
nor  the  hands  very  steady. 

It  took  some  days  to  reach 
Lepanto,  although  everything  was 
done  to  save  time.  During  this 
interval,  fresh  reports  were  receiv- 
ed of  the  Turks  being  still  at 
Lepanto.  And  then  came  another 
fearful  report,  brought  by  a  cruiser 
from  Candia,  which  told  how  a 
consummately  cruel  massacre  of 
noble  Venetians,  attended  by  a 
gross  violation  of  a  compact,  had 
lately  been  perpetrated  at  Fama- 
gosta,  in  Cyprus.  Every  soul  in 
the  fleet,  but  especially  every 
Venetian,  was  struck  with  horror 
and  wrought  to  fury  by  the  recital 
of  the  barbarous  crime;  and  all 
vowed  to  retaliate  upon  the  Infidel 
the  wrongs  which  the  servants  of 
the  Republic  had  suffered.  The 
news  could  scarcely  have  arrived 
more  opportunely. 

On  Sunday  the  7th  of  October 
1571,  the  combined  fleets  of  the 
Holy  League  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto  in  search  of  the  enemy. 
The  forethought  of  Don  John  had 
not  only  prescribed  the  order  of 
battle,  but  had  likewise  caused  ex- 
cellent arrangements  to  be  made 
in  each  vessel  for  facilitating  the 
movements  of  the  warriors  and 
for  giving  refreshment  to  the  fa- 
tigued and  aid  to  the  wounded. 
He  caused  nettings  to  be  put  up 
to  baffle  attempts  at  boarding; 
and  he  removed  the  sharp  beaks 
of  his  galleys,  by  which  arrange- 
ment, though  he  lost  the  power  of 
ramming,  he  gained  great  com- 
mand for  his  forecastle  guns — in- 
deed he  gained  much  more  than  he 
relinquished.  Scouts  on  shore  and 
lookout -men  at  the  mast-heads 
strained  their  gaze  in  search  of 
hostile  sails ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  leading  ships  of  the 
Sultan's  fleet  were  descried.  All 
was  now  ardent  expectation  until 
the  hulks  of  the  great  body  of  the 
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ships  were  above  the  horizon,  and 
it  was  apparent  that  the  Turks 
meant  fighting  as  determinedly  as 
the  Christians.  Then  the  banner 
of  the  League  was  run  up  to  the 
maintop  of  the  Captain -General, 
and  a  gun  from  the  flag-ship  was 
the  signal  to  prepare  for  action. 
The  enthusiasm  was  now  intense, 
and  the  eager  shouts  pealing  from 
all  the  ships  together,  woke  the 
thousand  echoes  of  the  gulf  in  pre- 
sentiment of  victory.1 

Rapidly  the  ships  formed  three 
divisions  in  line.  Doria  command- 
ed that  on  the  right;  Barbarigo 
that  on  the  left ;  in  the  centre  was 
Don  John  himself,  supported  by 
Veniero  and  Colonna.  Santa  Cruz 
followed  with  a  reserve  squadron. 
In  front  of  the  whole  line  were 
towed  some  heavily  armed  galeasses, 
which  were  expected  to  do  much 
execution  on  the  enemy's  first  clos- 
ing, as  he  was  not  provided  with 
heavy  ships  of  that  build. 

On  the  Turkish  side  the  admiral 
directed  the  centre ;  the  Pasha  of 
Alexandria  the  right;  and  Aluch 
AH,  the  Algerine,  the  left.  The 
smaller  craft  were  in  rear.  The 
Turks,  as  well  as  the  Christians, 
were  in  high  spirits,  and  confident 
of  victory. 

After  the  fleets  were  in  sight  of 
each  other,  there  were  still  many 
miles  of  sea  to  be  passed  before 
they  could  be  at  fighting  distance; 
so  that  there  was  time  to  make  all 
necessary  preparations.  The  chiefs 
of  the  expedition  repaired  to  the 
flag-ship  to  receive  last  orders;  and, 
even  now,  with  the  enemy  in  sight, 
there  were  some  counsellors  who 
would  have  had  Don  John  avoid 


the  battle.  But  he  answered 
shortly  and  courteously  that  the 
question  of  fighting  had  been  de- 
cided at  Corfu,  and  that  the  time 
for  action  had  come.  Don  John, 
sheathed  in  complete  armour,  now 
went  on  board  a  light  frigate,  and 
in  her  passed  rapidly  along  the 
whole  force  which  sailed  to  the 
right  of  his  flag-ship ;  while  Re- 
quesens,  his  second  in  command, 
made  a  similar  passage  along  the 
left.  They  spoke  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  to  the  officers  and 
men,  and  in  that  way  roused  the 
ardour  of  the  crews  to  the  highest 
pitch.  And  Don  John,  remember- 
ing the  estrangement  which  there 
had  been  between  himself  and  the 
Venetian  admiral,  did  not  fail  to 
pass  in  this  supreme  moment  un- 
der the  stern  of  Yeniero's  galley, 
and  to  reciprocate  some  words  of 
kindness  with  the  hot  -  tempered 
veteran. 

As  the  distance  decreased,  the 
Turks  made  all  the  noise  they 
could,  by  shouting,  screaming,  the 
clang  of  arms  and  of  cymbals,  and 
by  useless  discharges  of  firearms. 
In  contrast  to  all  this  savage  din, 
the  crews  of  the  League  preserved 
a  stern  silence.  A  crucifix  was 
elevated  in  the  flag-ship,  then  in 
all  the  other  vessels;  and  every 
man,  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
downward,  knelt  in  adoration  and 
implored  the  help  of  Heaven.  This 
ceremony  over,  the  Christian  trum- 
pets sounded  and  the  bands  played. 
Don  John,  and  some  of  his  younger 
officers,  are  said  to  have  danced  on 
the  deck  in  the  revelry  of  their 
brimming  spirits.  But  the  time 
for  earnest  work  was  now  at  hand. 


"  Rarely  in  history  had  so  gorgeous  a  scene  of  martial  array  been  witnessed. 
An  October  sun  gilded  the  thousand  beauties  of  an  Ionian  landscape.  Athens 
and  Corinth  were  behind  the  combatants  ;  the  mountains  of  Alexander's  Macedon 
rose  in  the  distance ;  the  rock  of  Sappho  and  the  heights  of  Actium  were  before 
their  eyes.  Since  the  day  when  the  world  had  been  lost  and  won  beneath  that 
famous  promontory,  no  such  combat  as  the  one  now  approaching  had  been  fought 
upon  the  waves." — Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  Part  V.  chap.  i. 
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The  battle  was  joined  with  the 
greatest  ardour.  In  the  wings 
there  was  some  manoeuvring,  either 
sido  hoping  to  gain  an  advantage 
by  seamanship ;  but  in  the  centre 
the  ships  sought  each  other  with 
direct  and  fearful  attack.  They 
came  on  with  sparkling  armour, 
many-coloured  plumes,  floating  ban- 
ners— a  glorious  sight,  which  was 
soon  to  be  turned  to  a  ruin  of  death 
and  wreck.  Once  the  lines  were 
engaged,  the  battle  was  a  collection 
of  combats  of  vessels  in  pairs.  The 
commanders  sought  each  other,  and 
the  encounter  of  the  flag-ships  is 
that  which  is  shown  to  us  as  the 
most  brilliant  and  obstinate  of  the 
day.  As  the  deck  on  either  side 
was  cleared  by  balls,  or  arrows,  or 
by  the  rush  of  the  boarders,  it  was 
renianned  from  some  of  the  smaller 
craft,  and  the  battle  renewed.  So 
it  was  with  the  ships  all  over  the 
fleet.  The  slaughter  was  immense. 
Tho  decks  ran  blood  and  reddened 
the  waters.  Pity  was  not  there. 
Tho  disabled,  the  wounded,  were 
slain  and  cast  to  the  waves.  One 
has  seldom  read  of  such  havoc. 

The  first  great  witness  of  victory 
was  seen  in  the  hauling  down  of 
the  standard  of  the  Prophet  on 
board  the  Turkish  flag-ship,  and 
the  running  up  of  a  cross  in  its 
place.  The  Infidel  admiral  had 
fallen,  had  been  put  to  death,  and 
his  galley  was  taken.  In  almost 
every  combat  the  result  was  against 
the  Turks,  who  fought  bravely  and 
obsdnately,  nevertheless.  Their 
ships  were  sunk  or  their  crews 
were  destroyed.  As  the  League 
began  to  get  the  upper  hand,  two 
Christian  ships  could  often  assail 
one  Turkish  galley,  and  so  make 
suro  of  overpowering  it.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  centre  of  the  combined 
flee;s  had  scarcely  been  doubtful 
from  the  first. 

1 1  was  otherwise  with  the  wings. 
Barbarigo  was  wounded  to  death 


early  in  the  battle,  and  it  went  hard 
for  a  time  with  his  division.  But 
his  crews  were  Venetian,  animated 
not  only  by  a  thirst  for  honour,  but 
also  by  an  implacable  desire  of 
vengeance  for  the  diabolical  cru- 
elties inflicted  on  their  country- 
men in  Cyprus.  They  rallied  and 
turned  the  tide  of  battle.  They 
neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter. 
The  Pasha  of  Alexandria  fell,  as 
did  nearly  all  his  chiefs  and  cap- 
tains. There  was  no  withstanding 
the  Venetian  fury.  At  last  the 
Turkish  right  wing  was  in  as  bad 
case  as  the  Turkish  centre. 

If  there  were  any  remissness  in 
the  Christian  host  it  was  in  Don 
John's  right  wing,  where  Doria 
was  either  over-cautious  or  over- 
matched in  seamanship  ;  for  the 
Viceroy  of  Algiers  contrived  to 
get  round  his  flank  and  finally  to 
escape,  being  one  of  the  very  few 
Pashas  who  came  safe  and  sound 
out  of  this  fiercely  fought  battle. 

The  battle  began  about  half  an 
hour  after  noon  and  ended  at  four 
o'clock,  by  which  time  death,  car- 
nage, and  wreck  made  the  face  of 
the  bay  for  miles  such  a  scene  as 
has  been  seldom  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Notwith- 
standing the  destruction,  enormous 
spoil  was  acquired  by  the  victors, 
for  the  Turks  of  all  ranks  had  a 
habit  of  taking  their  money  to  sea 
with  them,  as  well  as  wares  of  the 
richest  and  most  splendid  kind. 
Prisoners,  held  to  ransom  or  sold 
for  slaves,  were  also  productive  of 
an  immense  booty.  Two  sons  of 
the  Turkish  admiral  were  taken 
alive  in  one  of  the  captured  ships. 
They  were  disposed  of  by  Don 
John  as  his  own  prize,  and  he 
generously  protected  them.  One 
died  in  Italy,  the  other  he  set  at 
liberty.  Indeed,  his  behaviour, 
with  regard  to  the  results  of  the 
great  sea-fight,  was  eminently 
generous  and  chivalrous. 
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Many  wonderful  acts  of  individ- 
ual heroism  are  recorded,  but  the 
particulars  of  most  of  them  are 
very  harrowing,  and  we  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  repeat  the  detail  of 
them.  The  not-unmatched  adven- 
ture of  a  female  sailor  and  warrior 
having  served  all  through  the  action 
is  an  incident  of  Lepanto.  An- 
other noteworthy  incident  is  that 
the  author  of  '  Don  Quixote '  was 
a  combatant,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  fight.  It  could  hardly  have 
occurred  to  any  mind  in  the  vast 
Christian  armament  that  a  private 
sentinel  there  present  would  short- 
ly with  his  quill  win  a  fame  which 
would  spread  farther  than,  and  last 
as  long  as,  the  renown  of  their 
great  admiral !  Sword  and  pen, 
we  perceive,  were  represented  in 
this  great  fight,  each  by  one  of  its 
most  glorious  votaries.  The  Cap- 
tain-General, in  his  despatches, 
greatly  extolled  the  gallantry  of 
all  under  his  command.  He  was 
four-and-twenty  years  of  age;  he 
had  won  a  sea-battle  which  must 
always  be  famous ;  and  his  own 
courage  and  conduct  had  contrib- 
uted in  a  principal  degree  to  the 
glorious  issue. 

To  obtain  any  idea  of  the  furor 
which  this  victory  awakened  all 
over  Europe,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
realise  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
Turks  of  those  days,  when  the 
Grand  Signior  was  not  "  a  sick 
man,"  but  the  most  formidable  and 
most  dreaded  of  potentates.  Per- 
haps the  relief  which  the  victory 
of  the  Nile  brought  to  the  despair 
of  the  Western  Powers,  then 
aghast  at  the  prevailing  fury  of  the 
French  Revolution,  comes  near  to 
that  which  followed  Lepanto.  The 
cannon  of  Nelson,  as  historians 
assure  us,  resounded  over  all 
Europe  ;  in  the  same  way,  and  for 
a  similar  reason,  the  cannon  and 
the  achievement  of  Don  John  were 
the  great  theme  of  the  time,  were 


for  words  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one.  The  victor  was,  for  a  season, 
at  the  very  summit  of  European 
fame.  He  sent  the  green  standard 
of  the  Prophet  to  King  Philip,  the 
Sultan's  banner  to  the  Pope,  and 
letters  of  felicitation  to  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Doge  of  Venice. 
But  one  reads  with  pleasure  that, 
in  the  hour  of  his  supreme  success, 
he  wrote  a  special  despatch  to 
gentle  Dona  Magdalena. 

After  a  few  rather  feeble  essays 
after  further  action,  the  fleets 
separated  and  sailed  to  winter 
quarters,  Don  John  returning  to 
Messina. 

Religion,  sculpture,  painting, 
poetry  had  now  only  one  subject, 
the  victory  and  the  victors  of 
Lepanto.  The  capitals  of  the 
south  of  Europe  shone  and  re- 
sounded with  the  signs  of  tri- 
umph. Holiday  was  universally 
indulged  in,  and  Church  cere- 
monies shared  with  brilliant  fetes 
the  waking  hours  of  civic  multi- 
tudes. Presents,  decorations,  ad- 
dresses were  events  of  every  day. 
An  ovation  was  decreed  to  Co- 
lonna  in  the  Eternal  City;  and 
now  it  was  that  Pope  Pius  made 
his  remarkable  application  of  the 
Scriptural  passage,  "  Fuit  homo 
missus  a  Deo,  cui  nomen  erat  Jo- 
annes." Don  John's  first  recep- 
tion, and  a  magnificent  one  it  was, 
was  given  to  him  at  Messina.  It 
was  only  the  first  of  many  tributes, 
in  offering  which  the  cities  of  the 
South  vied  with  each  other  in 
pomp  and  in  the  attribution  of 
praise.  The  young  conqueror's 
head  was  not  turned  with  all  the 
worship  that  he  received,  which 
shows  how  strong  and  well-bal- 
anced a  head  it  was.  But  the 
head,  without  any  flightiness,  and 
with  the  highest  warrant  for  the 
dream,  did  now  seriously  incline 
to  the  belief  that  it  would  shortly 
be  surmounted  by  a  territorial 
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crown.  This  seemed  in  that  ro- 
mantic age  the  proper  outcome  of 
events.  The  public  mind  was 
agreed  that  a  kingdom  must  be 
found  for  the  hero.  Where  the 
kingdom  was  to  be,  or  how  it  was 
to  be  instituted,  was  not  so  clearly 
understood.  Some  Albanians,  who 
believed  that  the  Turkish  rule  on 
the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  would 
no\v  be  immediately  ended,  came 
and  offered  their  homage  to  Don 
John,  and  he  was  not  indisposed 
to  accept  it;  but  his  brother 
Philip  did  not  enter  very  heartily 
into  the  project,  and  events  fell 
out  far  otherwise  than  was  ex- 
pected immediately  after  Lepanto. 

Indeed  the  conclusion  of  the 
Holy  League  was  lame  and  im- 
potent, in  no  wise  corresponding 
to  the  vigorous  achievement  which 
had  marked  its  beginning.  In 
1572,  Pope  Pius,  the  soul  of  the 
confederation,  died.  His  successor 
wa.s  most  zealous  in  his  endeavour 
to  repel  the  Infidel,  but  the  cru- 
sading spirit  and  power  seemed 
not  to  be  in  him.  Through  that 
summer  again  the  great  fleets 
were  at  sea,  but  they  did  nothing 
of  importance,  and  the  great  op- 
portunity of  striking  while  the 
enemy  was  discouraged  by  the 
victory  of  Lepanto  was  lost.  There 
waf.  no  triumph  to  record  for 
1572;  and  before  operations  could 
be  undertaken  in  1573,  Venice  had 
made  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Turks,  thus  shamefully  deserting 
her  allies.  Therefore,  as  no  other 
Power  had  shown  any  anxiety  to 
enter  the  League,  that  holy  com- 
bination, so  solemnly  and  vaunt- 
ing !y  inaugurated,  came  of  neces- 
sity to  an  end.  Its  banner  was 
hauled  down,  and  Don  John  ran 
up  his  flag  as  Spanish  General  of 
the  Sea  once  more. 

For  a  year  or  two  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Holy  League,  Don 
John's  life  passed,  for  the  most 


part  peaceably,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  fame.  He  was  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  vari- 
ous places,  and  he  retained  his 
naval  command.  He  made  an 
easy  capture  of  Tunis,  and  placed 
on  its  throne  a  king  who  was  to 
rule  under  the  protection  of  the 
King  of  Spain ;  but  this  acquisition 
remained  to  Spain  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  Tunis  was  retaken  by  the 
Turks.  The  occupations  of  the 
young  general  seem,  however,  to 
have  left  him  time  for  participating 
very  frequently  in  amusements; 
and  of  many  of  these,  our  author, 
as  we  think,  has  done  well  to  speak 
at  some  length.  The  shows  called 
masques  were  often  the  principal 
entertainments,  and  they  entered 
into  and  formed  part  of  pleas- 
ures and  sports  which,  in  other 
times,  would  probably  have  dis- 
pensed with  them.  For  instance, 
balls  and  tournaments  were  incom- 
plete if  not  largely  decorated  with 
allegorical  figures  and  devices. 
Dancing  was  a  very  favourite 
amusement  of  Don  John ;  and 
very  splendid  balls  were  given  to 
him  in  many  of  the  cities  to  which 
his  duties  called  him.  At  Pia- 
cenza  a  magnificent  tournament 
was  held  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  in 
his  honour  as  the  first  knight  in 
Christendom  :  the  account  of  it  is 
interesting,  as  showing  how  this 
pastime  of  nobles  and  knights  had 
changed  its  character  since  the 
times  when  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
serious,  as  it  was  certainly  a  some- 
what sanguinary  diversion.  The 
Duke's  passage  of  arms  may  not 
unfairly  be  bracketed  with  a  tour- 
nament which  was  held  in  Scot- 
land in  this  nineteenth  century. 

The  military  pageant  was  for- 
mally brought  to  pass  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  challenger,  who  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world  of  chivalry 
the  charms  and  virtues  of  his 
mistress,  and  who  undertook  to 
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meet  in  arms  any  and  every  cham- 
pion who  might  wish  to  dispute 
this  lady's  pre-eminence  on  behalf 
of  any  other  lady,  on  Thursday, 
the  29th  of  July.  Four  prizes 
were  offered :  one  to  him  who 
should  best  break  a  lance ;  one  to 
the  best  swordsman ;  a  third  to 
the  best  knight  in  the  general 
combat;  another  to  him  who 
should  be  most  bravely  equipped. 
A  notification  was  given  of  the 
strokes  that  would  be  considered 
foul.  A  master  of  the  tournament 
was  appointed.  Judges  were  nom- 
inated. And  it  was  made  known 
to  what  distinguished  men  and 
their  retainers  would  be  confided 
the  keeping  of  the  .lists. 

Don  John  was  received  at 
Piacenza  by  his  entertainers  with 
much  splendour  and  ceremony. 
There  was  a  perpetual  fete  during 
his  stay;  and  on  the  29th  July, 
according  to  appointment,  the 
tournament  took  place.  It  were 
too  long  to  tell  here  of  all  the 
allegorical  and  martial  figures 
which  graced  the  meeting;  but 
we  may  assist  our  readers  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  whole  sight  if  we 
cite  the  appearance  of  the  chal- 
lenger, who,  by  the  way,  chose  to 
call  himself  "the  Destined  Knight." 
He  was 

"  preceded  by  four  drummers  and 
four  trumpeters  in  red  and  white 
liveries,  sounding  their  warlike  notes 
before  a  car  or  an  architecturally  de- 
corated platform,  on  which  stood  three 
figures  representing  the  three  Fates, 
attired  in  various  symbolical  colours. 
In  addition  to  the  seven  planets  which 
formed  the  diadem  of  the  Fate  Clotho, 
seven  beautiful  boys  were  arranged 
round  the  car  as  the  representatives 
of  Saturn  and  his  companion  stars. 
The  black  and  white  horses  which 
drew  the  car  were  driven  by  a  man 
dressed  as  Time.  The  machine  was 
followed  by  a  couple  of  pages  in  red 
and  white,  carrying  the  lance  and  the 
gauntlets  of  their  master.  Then  came 
two  gentlemen,  his  seconds,  or  god- 


fathers as  they  were  called,  in  crim- 
son and  cloth-of-gold.  Last  of  all  came 
the  Knight  of  Destiny  himself,  resplen- 
dent in  crimson  and  gold,  with  a  mighty 
plume  of  white  and  crimson,  and 
bearing  on  his  arm  a  shield,  on  which 
were  depicted  the  seven  stars  forming 
Charles's  Wain,  with  the  motto  Ipso 
ducente.  Reining  in  his  steeds  before 
the  royal  box,  Time  recited  some 
verses,  in  which  he  informed  the  pub- 
lic that,  by  the  command  of  Destiny, 
he  had  brought  thither  a  knight  who, 
for  the  sake  of  his  lady,  was  about  to 
display  prowess  such  as  the  world  had 
never  yet  beheld.  The  cavalcade 
then  passed  round  the  lists,  and  the 
defender  placed  himself  in  his  appoint- 
ed station." 

His  pageant  was  followed  by 
many  more  such,  whereof  one 
group  was  expressly  intended  to 
symbolise  the  victory  of  Lepanto. 
"  The  Judicious  Knight  made  his 
entry  in  the  bowels  of  a  moving 
mountain,  up  which  Sisyphus  was 
seen  rolling  his  intractable  stone." 
An  enchanted  tower,  which  burst 
asunder  and  vanished  in  a  blaze 
of  fireworks,  came  to  delight  the 
spectators ;  and  the  car  of  Jove 
himself  was  there,  with  a  hundred 
other  triumphs  of  art. 

Don  John  sate  beside  the  Portu- 
guese Infanta  while  the  pageant 
was  unfolding ;  but,  on  the  en- 
trance of  three  dashing  knights 
who  were  going  to  contend,  his 
Highness  was  seized  with  an  over- 
powering desire  to  enter  the  lists 
with  them,  which  he  presently  did. 
"  All  came  in  black  armour  inlaid 
with  gold.  The  crest  of,  the  most 
serene  Don  John  was  of  black 
plumes  garnished  with  gold,  with 
certain  yellow  and  white  bander- 
oles, and  a  single  long  drooping 
white  feather.  .  .  .  His  High- 
ness wore  breeches,  cut  in  sailor's 
fashion,  of  black  velvet  richly 
worked  in  gold  and  silver."  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  harm- 
less jousting.  Don  John  got  the 
prize  for  the  lance.  There  was  a 
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m*lee,  and  some  sword-play,  mak- 
ing, we  doubt  not,  glorious  diver- 
sion. 

The  purple  light  in  which  he 
basked  for  only  a  few  months  was 
the  sole  recompense  of  his  surpass- 
ing achievement.  The  kind  fairy, 
while  he  was  enjoying  himself  in 
Italy,  had  come  to  the  term  of  her 
glittering  endowments.  A  less 
bonevolent  spirit  was  about  to 
take  her  place.  And  the  favoured 
k:  light  who  had  been  wafted  to 
rank  and  fame  by  the  quickest  and 
easiest  of  ascents,  was  now,  after  a 
brief  enjoyment  of  silken  pleasures, 
to  become  acquainted,  ere  his 
youth  had  passed,  with  adversity — 
to  drag  out  his  few  days  in  labour 
and  sorrow — and  to  sink  below  the 
horizon  ere  the  noontide  of  his 
manhood. 

With  Tunis  was  lost  a  possible 
k  ngdom  for  Don  John,  who  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  it 
the  capital  of  his  dominion.  He 
had  not,  however,  long  suffered 
the  frustration  of  his  hopes  in  that 
d  rection  before  another  day-dream 
which  seemed  full  of  promise  was 
sot  before  him.  Some  wandering 
English  and  Irish  Catholics  made 
proposals  to  him  to  raise  an  army 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  the  native  Papists,  conquering 
those  kingdoms.  He  was  to  de- 
li ?er  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from 
crptivity,  set  her  on  the  throne  of 
Elizabeth,  and  then  marry  her. 
The  Pope,  as  he  was  informed, 
would  certainly  second  his  efforts 
to  win  back  the  British  Isles  to 
the  Catholic  faith ;  moreover,  the 
overthrow  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
would  remove  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  the  rebellion  against 
his  brother  Philip,  which  had  been 
for  a  long  time  active  in  the 
Netherlands.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  King  of  Spain,  who  had, 
a  ;  "  bloody  "  Mary's  husband,  once 


been  King -Consort  of  England, 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of 
overthrowing  the  Protestant 
Queen ;  but  he  does  not  appear, 
when  the  temptation  was  first  sug- 
gested to  Don  John,  to  have 
wished  his  brother  to  be  an  actor 
in  that  business — knowing  which 
disinclination,  the  hero  of  Lepanto 
again  cast  his  eyes  over  the  Le- 
vant and  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean generally,  in  search  of  a 
realm.  He  thought  it  not  impos- 
sible that  out  of  the  Italian  States, 
or  even  out  of  some  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  a  kingdom  might  be 
carved  for  him. 

But  Philip  was  overruled  by 
events,  and  he  felt  compelled  ere 
long  to  look  with  some  favour  on 
the  project  of  marrying  Don  John 
to  the  Scottish  Queen.  He  made 
no  progress  at  all  in  pacifying  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  sudden 
death  of  his  lieutenant  there  ren- 
dered necessary  a  new  appoint- 
ment to  the  viceroyalty  of  those 
dominions.  Not  unnaturally,  now 
that  operations  by  sea  were  not 
being  prosecuted  with  much  vig- 
our, the  King  turned  to  his  now 
famous  half-brother,  as  his  best  re- 
source for  ensuring  the  able  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  informed  him  of  the 
employment  which  he  designed  for 
him,  and  desired  that  he  would  set 
off  with  despatch,  because  a  com- 
mander was  urgently  required 
there — and  with  secrecy  and  with- 
out parade,  because  a  quiet  and 
unostentatious  appearance  among 
the  Netherlander  might  be  evi- 
dence that  the  new  commander 
threw  himself  into  their  midst 
without  hostility  or  suspicion. 
The  King  was  under  the  impres- 
sion (which  proved  to  be  a  most 
erroneous  one)  that  ships  and 
troops,  ostensibly  assembled  in  the 
Netherlands  for  the  repression  of 
insurrection,  might  be  available 
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for  the  invasion  of  the  British 
Islands ;  and  he  now  sanctioned  an 
attempt  in  this  direction,  lending, 
at  the  same  time,  his  countenance 
to  the  project  of  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Mary  to  John  of  Austria. 
Elizabeth  was  believed  by  Philip 
to  be  the  real  mover  and  supporter 
of  the  insurrection  in  the  Low 
Countries.  It  was  therefore  re- 
garding her  as  a  political  enemy 
and  not  only  as  a  heretic,  that  he 
began  to  entertain  designs  upon 
her  power,  of  which  the  Invincible 
Armada  was  the  great  and  final 
outcome. 

The  troubles  of  King  Philip  in 
his  Netherland  dominions  may  be 
said  in  brief  to  have  sprung  mainly 
from  religious  intolerance  and  from 
his  having  introduced  the  Inquisi- 
tion into  those  provinces.  He  was 
ignorant  of  the  people  whose  re- 
ligion he  sought  to  dictate  to  them. 
He  knew  not  how  to  conciliate 
them.  He  seems,  moreover,  to 
have  had  but  a  sorry  idea  of  how 
to  override  and  crush  them ;  for, 
want  of  despatch,  a  short  supply 
of  money,  and  scarcity  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  caused  many  of  his 
tyrannical  enterprises  to  miscarry. 
Though  he  studied  the  arts  of  dis- 
simulation and  of  despotism,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  stupid  in  both 
these  respects  than  his  government 
of  the  Low  Provinces.  They  were 
so  well  disposed  to  his  house  that 
he  might  have  won  them  if  he 
would  but  have  treated  them  with 
some  consideration;  they  had  so 
small  an  idea  of  political  freedom, 
and  they  had  so  many  distractions 
among  them,  that  he  might  have 
got  them  under  his  heel  by  force 
had  he  known  how  to  bear  them 
down  with  the  military  power 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed. 
In  effect,  he,  by  his  imbecile  course 
of  feeble  oppression,  taught  them 
in  the  course  of  his  reign  the 
aspirations  of  a  free  people. 


He  sometimes  cajoled  and  de- 
ceived, he  sometimes  bullied.  He 
tried  to  rule  through  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  and  he  tried  to  rule 
through  the  Duke  of  Alva.  All 
his  attempts  failed,  as  they  could 
not  but  do,  they  were  so  ill  ex- 
ecuted, owing  principally  to  his 
own  shortcomings.  Alva  had  been 
withdrawn  after  failure.  Keque- 
sens,  whom  we  saw  as  Don  John's 
lieutenant  at  Lepanto,  succeeded 
him,  made  one  or  two  efforts  in 
the  field,  and  then  died  suddenly. 
The  King's  cause  was  already  lost, 
and  the  King  had  not  acquired  one 
wise  idea  as  to  the  reason  of  his  fail- 
ure, when  he  called  on  his  brother 
to  go  and  assume  the  viceroyalty. 

Don  John  did  not  know  that  he 
was  going  to  his  detriment  and  his 
death  when  he  set  out  for  his  new 
charge ;  but  he  knew  much  better 
than  the  King  did  how  little  chance 
he  had  of  winning  honour,  and  he 
went  unwillingly.  Perhaps  the 
poor  hope  of  Mary's  crown,  to  be 
obtained  through  a  Spanish  in- 
vasion and  an  English  rising  of 
Catholics,  was  his  secret  encourage- 
ment to  try  his  best.  The  King, 
somewhat  alarmed  at  the  critical 
state  of  things,  would  have  had 
his  new  viceroy  set  off  at  once; 
but  Don  John,  spite  of  positive 
orders  to  the  contrary,  went  to 
Madrid  before  proceeding  north- 
ward, to  inform  himself  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  of  his  brother's 
mind,  and  to  press  certain  views 
of  his  own,  which  he  regarded  as 
of  the  first  importance.  His  dis- 
obedience was  not  resented;  he 
was  allowed  to  stay  a  short  time 
at  Court ;  and  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  a  visit  to  Dona 
Magdalena,  whom  he  saw  for  the 
last  time. 

He  set  off,  as  had  been  before 
determined,  with  a  very  small  ret- 
inue. He  himself  travelled  dis- 
guised as  a  Moorish  slave.  The 
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journey,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  tedious,  disagreeable,  and  full 
of  hazard.  Nevertheless  the  ad- 
venturers arrived  safely  at  Paris, 
where  Don  John  had  the  comfort 
of  conversing  confidentially  with 
the  Spanish  Minister,  although,  to 
the  world  at  large,  he  still  passed 
for  a  slave.  Having  been  admitted 
incognito  to  a  royal  ball,  he  there 
saw,  and  was  captivated  by  the 
beautiful  Margaret,  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, whom  he  was  destined  to  see 
y(-t  again.  Arrived  at  Luxembourg, 
he  became  aware  that  he  would 
have  done  better  if  he  had  re- 
paired to  his  viceroyalty  at  once, 
instead  of  incurring  delay  by  going 
into  Spain.  For  things  had  gone 
most  unfortunately  in  the  few  days 
preceding  his  arrival.  The  Spanish 
troops,  mutinous  for  want  of  pay, 
had  fallen  upon  and  sacked  the 
city  of  Antwerp.  And  the  tale  of 
their  lawlessness  and  ferocity  was 
the  first  information  that  greeted 
his  ears. 

It  would  require  more  space 
than  we  have  left  disposable  to 
give  anything  like  a  clear  account 
of  the  deplorable  course  of  things 
in  the  Low  Countries  after  Don 
John  showed  himself,  and  went 
through  the  forms  of  assuming  the 
government.  The  sceptre  had,  in 
truth,  already  departed  from  his 
house;  and  the  short  span  that 
remained  to  him  of  life  was  to  be 
fretted  away  in  useless  negotia- 
tions, barren  plans,  and  military 
ai  tempts  made  without  necessary 
inoney  or  munitions.  Very  soon 
alter  his  arrival  he  was  attacked 
by  fever ;  and  it  may  be  said  that, 
at,  that  first  attack,  his  health 
really  gave  way,  although  he  was 
able  to  return  to  his  duty,  and  to 
impress  those  whom  he  met  in 
public  by  his  still  charming  man- 
nors,  his  gaiety,  and  his  accom- 
plishments. Had  he  been  well 
supplied  with  funds,  and  allowed 


to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
good  sense,  it  is  possible  that  he 
might  have  retrieved  matters  for 
Philip ;  but  he  was  tied  and  strait- 
ened in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
him  no  possible  chance  of  success. 
Very  early  in  his  viceroyalty,  old 
acquaintances,  who  saw  him  again, 
remarked  how  he  had  deteriorated 
in  appearance  md  spirits.  His 
office  lasted  for  a  period  of  some- 
thing less  than  two  years,  and  it 
was  a  time  of  wasting,  of  disap- 
pointment, and  of  failure. 

Two  or  three  bright  spots  there 
were  amid  the  gloom  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  gay  Queen  of 
Navarre,  hoping  to  make  for  one 
of  her  brothers  some  capital  out  of 
the  troubles  of  the  Netherlands, 
found  it  advisable  to  repair  to  the 
waters  of  Spa.  She  travelled  in 
gorgeous  state,  having  three  horse- 
litters,  six  carriages,  ten  maids-of- 
honour  on  horseback,  and  a  very 
large  retinue  of  noble  attendants. 
Don  John  met  the  fair  traveller 
on  her  journey  from  Mons  to 
Namur,  and  rode  beside  her  litter, 
overcome  by  her  beauty  and  fas- 
cinations. The  Queen  was  for  grace 
and  beauty  accounted  the  nom- 
pareille  of  Europe.  Her  present 
admirer  was  the  greatest  hero  then 
alive.  It  was  the  chivalric  dream 
realised  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
and  the  fairest  of  the  fair.  No 
doubt  the  youth  and  natural  gaiety 
of  the  great  commander  then  won 
a  few  hours  of  delight  from  his 
cares  as  the  enchantress  looked  out 
upon  him  from  her  litter,  "  glori- 
ous in  the  July  light,  with  its 
gilded  pillars,  crimson  hangings, 
and  glasses  painted  with  forty  dif- 
ferent solar  emblems,  with  their 
mottoes  in  Italian  and  Spanish." 

He  entertained  "the  fair  mis- 
chief" for  two  or  three  days,  at 
Namur,  with  great  magnificence, 
giving  her  banquets,  a  fete  cham- 
petre,  and  balls.  The  Queen  was 
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as  celebrated  for  her  dancing  as 
Don  John  himself ;  and  when  these 
illustrious  personages  danced  to- 
gether, they  made  a  sight  for  spec- 
tators to  remember — 

"  So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her 

face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did 

grace." 

The  rose  -  coloured  days  and 
nights  were,  however,  soon  over. 
The  warrior  put  this  Helen  of  her 
day  on  board  her  boat  for  Liege, 
looked  on  her  beauty  for  the  last 
time  as  he  bade  her  farewell,  and 
went  back  to  the  cares  and  the 
fatigues  that  were  robbing  him  of 
his  youth  and  life. 

Throughout  his  viceroyalty  Don 
John  seems  to  have  kept  up  a 
correspondence,  most  insincere  on 
both  sides,  with  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England.  Don  John,  as  we 
have  seen,  intended,  if  he  could, 
to  invade  the  Queen's  dominions, 
raise  her  Catholic  subjects,  and 
dethrone  her.  Elizabeth,  who 
quite  suspected  his  designs,  was 
aiding  the  Netherlander  in  their 
resistance  to  Don  John's  govern- 
ment. Yet  the  correspondence 
breathes  only  goodwill  and  flat- 
tery. 

At  the  annual  sports  at  Lou  vain 
Don  John  appeared  with  his  cross- 
bow and  brought  down  the  popin- 
jay. The  enraptured  multitude 
shouted;  he  was  proclaimed  king 
of  the  bowmen,  and  he  enjoyed  a 
temporary  popularity  during  the 
holiday  season. 

We  shall  furnish  an  example  of 
the  real  ability  that  was  in  the 
young  man  if  we  extract  the  ac- 
count of  his  dealing  with  a  serious 
military  revolt : — 

"  While  he  lay  before  Nivelle,  Don 
John  was  called  upon  to  suppress  a 
mutiny.  It  arose  from  the  old  cause, 
long-deferred  pay,  and  broke  out  in 
one  of  the  German  regiments.  The 


demand  of  the  soldiers  was,  imme- 
diate payment  of  arrears  or  leave  to 
pillage  the  town ;  and  the  alternative 
was  proposed  to  Don  John  by  a  depu- 
tation of  the  mutineers.  He  dismissed 
them  with  fair  words,  which  gave 
them  some  hope  of  gaining  one  or 
other  of  their  wishes,  and  then  ordered 
the  colonel,  the  Baron  of  Meghem,  a 
courageous  and  trustworthy  officer,  to 
take  the  companies  which  had  not 
joined  the  mutiny,  and  some  other 
troops,  and  occupy  certain  points  on 
the  roads  leading  to  Antwerp  and 
Bruxelles.  The  malcontents,  thus 
left  isolated  in  their  quarters,  were 
soon  after  surrounded  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  other  regiments, 
and  ordered  to  give  up  their  arms 
and  the  names  of  the  ringleaders. 
The  order  was  complied  with,  and 
twelve  of  the  chief  mutineers  were 
arrested,  of  whom  four,  selected  by 
lot,  were  condemned  to  death.  Two 
of  these  were  pardoned  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  other  regiments  ;  and  of 
the  remaining  two,  one  was  also  for- 
given on  account  of  his  wounds  and 
good  service.  The  sedition  was  there- 
fore quelled  by  the  vigorous  measures 
of  the  general,  at  the  expense  of  a 
single  victim." 

Chiefly  by  the  readiness  and 
conduct  of  Prince  Alexander  of 
Parma,  Don  John,  towards  the 
end  of  his  administration,  gained 
a  considerable  military  advantage 
over  the  rebel  army  at  Gemblours. 
But  it  was  not  a  success  sufficient 
to  turn  the  tide  of  his  ill-fortune 
or  to  make  him  cling  to  life.  From 
time  to  time,  during  his  employ- 
ment in  the  Low  Countries,  he 
suffered  from  weakening  attacks  of 
fever;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1578 
he  was  prostrated  by  a  recurrence 
of  the  disease,  which  rproved  too 
much  for  his  enfeebled  constitu- 
tion to  withstand.  He  had  re- 
paired to  a  camp  which  he  was 
constructing  about  a  mile  from 
Namur ;  and  it  was  there,  in  an 
outbuilding  which  had  been  hastily 
made  somewhat  decent  for  his  re- 
ception, that  he  underwent  his  last 
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ilb  less  and  met  his  end.  The  sad 
story  of  his  death  affords  another 
instance  of  the  vanity  of  fame  and 
greatness.  Foiled,  suspected  at 
th(3  Spanish  Court  of  disloyalty, 
unsupported  by  his  brother,  wasted 
in  body,  and,  as  one  may  fairly 
ini'er,  broken-hearted,  the  hero  of 
Lepanto  yielded  up  his  breath  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  having  in 
that  short  life  attained  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  fame,  and  again  been 
reduced  to  bid  willingly  "farewell, 
a  long  farewell,  to  all  his  great- 
ness." 

In   the   days  of   autumn   there 
had  gathered  about  him  a  gloom 
which  was  in  truth  the  shadow  of 
death.     His  letters  written  in  Sep- 
tember reveal  the  state  of  his  mind. 
Tli  ere   is   one   to   a   nobleman   at 
Genoa,  another  to  his  old  comrade 
Doria,  who  was  also  then  at  Genoa, 
and  a  third  to   King  Philip — all 
very  pathetic.     Indeed,  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  his  confessor, 
that  he  by  this  time  looked  upon 
his  death  as  very  near,  and  that 
he  was  devoting  himself  more  and 
more  to  religion.     In  the  last  days 
of  September  he  received  the  holy 
saorament,   and  a   few  days  after 
extreme  unction.     He  charged  the 
confessor  to  make  known   to  his 
brother  his  last  wishes,  which  had 
reference   chiefly   to   the    resting- 
place  of  his  body,  and  to  provision 
for  his  suite.     Towards  the  last  he 
W£!,s  visited  by  alternate  fits  of  pain 
and   of   delirium,   and,  while   dis- 
tracted in  mind,  issued  orders  to 
his  captains  as  if  he  were  in  the 
field,  found  fault  with  what  seemed 
to  be  going  wrong,  or  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  shouts  of  victory.      His 
mind  was  clear  at  the  very  end. 
Ai'ter  his  sight  failed,  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  his  chamber,  and  he 
died  peacefully  grasping  the  cruci- 
fix, and  with  the  names  of  Mary 
and  Jesus  just  uttered. 

The  remains  of  the  dead  warrior 


were  at  first  interred  at  Namur — • 
the  obsequies  being  solemnised  with 
much  military  and  civil  pomp.    He 
had,    however,    before    his   death, 
petitioned    King    Philip   to   have 
his  bones  deposited  by  those  of  his 
imperial    father   in   the    Escurial, 
which  was  eventually  done.     But 
the    transfer    of    the    body   from 
Namur    to    its    Spanish     resting- 
place   was    effected   in    a    manner 
consistent   with  Philip's   parsimo- 
nious   and   occult   methods  —  one 
which  made  chances,  which  would 
be  considered  extravagant  even  in 
a  romance,  fall  to  the  hero  after 
he  was  dead.     The  corpse  was  cut 
in  pieces  at  the  joints,  and  placed 
in   three   leather   bags  —  each    of 
which  was  carried  across   France 
at  the  saddle-bow  of   a  rider   as 
part   of   the   baggage    of   his  late 
household,  the  members  of  which 
returned  home  under  the  steward. 
Arrived    near    the    Escurial,    the 
parts   were  fitted  together  again, 
and  consigned  to  the  tomb  with 
all  the  honour  usually  paid  to  the 
remains  of  a  royal  personage.     He 
was  one  of  the  last  paladins.     A 
spell  of  elf-land  seemed  to  be  on 
him  from  his  cradle  to  his  second 
grave.     He  flourished  for  a  while, 
and    his    crest    mounted    to    the 
clouds.     But  the  chills  of  adver- 
sity came  early  to  his  blossom  ;  the 
wind  blew  over  him,  and  he  was 
gone.     The  close  of  his  story,  like 
the  falling  of  the  curtain  on  some 
thrilling,    unsubstantial     pageant, 
makes  the  heart  ache  with  a  sense 
of  bereavement. 

When  we  have  considered  all  the 
characters  so  graphically  presented 
in  this  history,  we  must  certainly 
find  that  Don  John  of  Austria, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  faults, 
was  worthy  of  much  admiration. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  appears 
to  have  been,  as  far  as  the  Spanish 
dominions  and  connections  were 
concerned,  one  of  cruelty,  selfish- 
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ness,  intrigue,  insincerity,  and  sus- 
picion ;  yet  throughout  he  was 
loyal,  single-hearted,  and,  where 
left  to  himself,  truthful.  For  his 
good  qualities  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  indebted  to  Quixada 
and  Magdaleria,  as  if  they,  de- 
voted, benevolent,  honest,  gracious, 
had  been  sent  into  the  world  spe- 
cially that  he  might  become  more 
generous  than  other  men.  Quix- 
ada and  his  wife,  in  their  admira- 
ble qualities,  are  quite  exceptional 
persons.  That  Don  John  was 
brave  is  a  point  not  so  much  to  be 
remarked  on,  for  bravery  was  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  rare  in  his 
day.  Venetians,  Genoese,  Romans, 
Spaniards,  all  were,  in  his  fleet, 
men  of  courage  and  endurance. 

That  Don  John  was  quick  and 
decided  in  matters  of  duty,  and 
that  he  could  be  pitiful  and  merci- 
ful, are  the  traits  which  most  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  fellow-war- 
riors. And  his  aptitude  for  com- 
mand must  have  been  a  natural 
gift :  as  a  youth  he  could  sway, 
and  cause  to  act  together,  rugged 
natures,  in  a  manner  which  many 
a  leader  cannot  acquire  after  de- 
cades passed  in  camps  and  combats. 
At  Lepanto,  although  he  had  at 
hand  the  experience  of  the  veterans 
Requesens  and  Santa  Cruz  to  lean 
upon,  if  he  had  required  and  chosen, 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  his  being 
the  scion  of  royalty  sent  to  win 
fame  through  the  agency  of  men 
abler  than  himself.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  not  only  directed  his  fleet 
as  far  as  any  commander  could, 
but  he  fought  his  flag-ship  himself, 
never  asking  or  accepting  advice, 
and  so  did  his  work  that  grim  old 
warriors  were  astonished  at  his 
achievements.  Had  Philip  not 
been  so  pitiful  a  character,  he,  with 
such  a  brother  under  him  to  wield 
loyally  the  forces  of  Spain,  might 
have  changed  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  perhaps  established  that  rule 


over  the  Western  world  which 
some  observers  thought  to  be  des- 
tined for  the  House  of  Austria. 

Besides  admiring  his  heroism, 
we  must  sympathise  with  Don 
John  in  sentiments  not  purely 
heroic.  It  is  through  these,  prob- 
ably, that  he  touches  our  hearts, 
more  than  by  his  exploits.  The 
dutiful  affection  which  he  always 
rendered  to  his  foster-parents,  and 
his  devotion  to  Dona  Magdalena 
to  his  life's  end,  will,  to  many  a 
tender  breast,  make  his  glorious 
deeds  look  exceeding  glorious,  and 
will  cause  even  censorious  minds 
to  tolerate  his  fame. 

The  work  before  us,  from  which 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
draw  out  in  little  the  thread  of 
the  principal  character's  career,  is 
in  reality  a  history  of  Europe  for 
the  eleven  years  from  1567  to 
1578.  Events  of  the  period  are 
so  varied  in  place  and  in  char- 
acter, that  interest  in  the  narra- 
tive is  kept  ever  alive.  The  Mor- 
isco  rebellion,  the  naval  war  with 
the  Turks,  the  intrigues  of  the 
Italian  States,  the  settlements  of 
pirates  along  the  North  African 
shores,  the  struggles  caused  by  the 
Reformation  in  Northern  Europe, 
engage  in  succession  the  reader's 
attention.  He  is  made  to  see,  too, 
the  difficult  position  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  between  the  threatening 
infidels  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
reformers  on  the  other.  No  nar- 
ration could  be  less  smothered 
with  Dryasdust  inflictions ;  and  yet 
this  is  full  of  didactic  illustrations 
of  the  ancient  life,  political,  mili- 
tary, and  social,  of  those  stirring 
times.  It  is  remarkable  that  Eng- 
land in  those  days  stood  aloof  from 
the  politics  regarding  the  Turk, 
which  were  engrossing  Southern 
Europe,  and  indeed  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  The  English  ap- 
pear to  have  lost  the  crusading 
spirit  by  that  time,  and  to  have 
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troubled  themselves  but  little  con- 
cerning what  was  doing  in  the 
Levant.  Hence  the  fame  of  Don 
John  of  Austria  was  less  celebrated 
in  these  islands  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  no  Eng- 
lishman of  former  times  troubled 
himself  to  compile  a  history  of  that 
commander.  It  is  matter  of  won- 
der that  Shakespeare,  who  was  so 
prompt  to  gather  and  to  use  the 
striking  stories  and  events  of  the 
world,  had  not  something  interest- 
ing to  say  of  such  a  man  as  Don 
John  and  such  a  victory  as  Le- 
par  to.  The  explanation  must  be 
that  we  did  not  regard  the  battle 
as  of  much  importance  to  us,  and 
that  we  had  but  little  sympathy 
with  "the  bragging  Spaniard." 

Sir  William  Stirling -Maxwell 
has  not  only  given  us  the  results 
of  oareful  study  and  patient  judg- 
ment; he  has  in  large  measure 
supplied,  and  he  has  most  copi- 
ously indicated,  in  his  appendix, 
the  sources  from  which  the  history 
of  the  times  with  which  he  deals 
is  to  be  obtained.  He  has  en- 
riched his  work  with  copies  of 
portraits,  of  curious  medals,  of 
arms,  and  of  trophies.  Indeed  he 
has  done  all  that  was  possible  to 
place  the  whole  of  his  subject  be- 
fore his  reader,  and  to  save  the 
trouble  of  reference  and  verifica- 
tion. We  do  not  think  that  he 
has  so  much  presented  to  us  new 
facts,  or  new  views  of  the  time  of 
which  he  treats,  as  that  he  has 
raised  a  new  and  proper  interest 
in  a  time  which  is  eminently  wor- 
th} of  a  student's  regard.  We 
have  heard  of  such  thing  as  a  bi- 
ographer choosing  his  subject  that 


he  might  set  up  an  idol,  execute 
literary  fetich  -  rites  himself,  and 
endeavour  to  make  his  readers  idola- 
ters. This  has  not  been  Sir  William 
Stirling-Maxwell's  failing.  He  has 
observed  towards  Don  John  the 
strictest  fairness  and  impartiality, 
and  not  forgotten  that  he  owed 
a  duty  to  his  readers  as  well  as 
to  his  hero.  In  traversing  a  field 
so  wide  as  that  which  his  history 
covers,  he  cannot  but  have  formed 
and  expressed  opinions  of  persons 
and  events  from  which  many  may 
differ ;  yet  the  most  uncompro- 
mising dissentient  ought  to,  and 
probably  would,  admit  that  he  has 
done  all  in  a  laudable  and  equi- 
table spirit. 

The  style  of  the  book  is,  in  our 
opinion,  happy.  The  narration  is 
lively  and  entertaining;  but  the  dig- 
nity and  sobriety  which  become  his- 
tory are  nowhere  wanting.  Clear- 
ly, the  matter  to  be  told  was,  in 
the  author's  mind,  more  important 
than  the  manner  of  telling;  and 
yet  the  manner  is  worthy  of  much 
commendation.  Some  of  the  war 
scenes  are  depicted  with  great 
force ;  the  description  of  the  waters 
of  Lepanto,  covered  with  wreck 
after  the  great  action,  being  very 
picturesque.  The  accounts  of  show  s 
and  pageants  are  all  lively  and  im- 
pressive. The  notices  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Pope  Pius  V.  are 
attractive  pieces.  Whether  or  not, 
before  this  book  was  published,  the 
public  were  aware  how  much  such 
a  work  was  wanted,  certain  it  is 
that,  having  such  a  work,  the  pub- 
lic will  consider  no  library  com- 
plete, on  the  shelves  of  which  '  Don 
John  of  Austria '  has  not  a  place. 
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ENGLAND: 

UNDER   THE    FOREIGN    AND   COLONIAL    ADMINISTRATION    OF 

MR   GLADSTONE,    LORD    GRANVILLE,    AND 

LORD    DERBY. 

DOWN,  England,  down ! 

Thou  hast  fallen  from  thy  place, — 

Thou  hast  slumbered  in  the  race ; 
No  longer  art  thou  foremost — thou  hast  lost  thy  victor  crown ! 

Thine  arm  is  set  at  nought, 

And  the  wrong  thing  may  be  wrought, 
And  no  one  seeks  thy  favour,  or  trembles  at  thy  frown  : 

Mankind  have  learned  to  doubt  thee, 

And  thy  hungry  rivals  flout  thee, 
Crying,   "  Down  with  England,  down  !  " 

Down,  England,  down ! 

Thou  hast  lost  thy  pith  of  old,— 

Thou  hast  learned  to  value  gold 
More  than  honour,  more  than  virtue,  more  than  ancient  high  renown. 

If  thy  citizens  can  thrive, 

And  amuse  themselves,  and  wive, 
Making  cent  per  cent  or  fifty,  growing  fat  in  bower  and  town, 

What  to  thee  are  truth's  foundations, 

And  the  scorn  of  hostile  nations, 
Crying,   "Down  with  England,  down  !  " 

Down,  England,  down  ! 
Thy  statesmen  fall  asleep, 
Or  go  bleating  like  to  sheep, 

In  the  warm  and  juicy  meadows,  when  the  summer  leaves  grow  brown; 
And  they  prattle  of  sweet  peace, 
And  the  happy  world's  increase, 
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While  the  wolves  and  jackals  sniff,  howling,  prowling  up  and  down ; 

And  smile  with  dreary  wonder 

At  the  long  low  rumbling  thunder, 
Muttering,   "Down  with  England,  down!" 


Down,  England,  down ! 

There  is  but  one  first  place 

In  the  world's  perpetual  race; 
Thou  hadst  it,  noble  England, — thou  hadst  the  wreath  and  crown; 

Thou  hadst  them  and  hast  lost  them, — 

To  the  wild  winds  thou  hast  tost  them, 
For  any  foe  to  pluck  from  the  depths  in  which  they  drown ; 

To  wear  them  and  possess  them, 

The  whole  world  crying,   "Bless  them," 
And  "  Down  with  England,  down  ! " 

CHARLES  MACKAY. 
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MR  CHAMBERLAIN  AND   THE  RIGHTS   OF  PROPERTY. 


WE  shall  scarcely  be  accused  of 
sympathy  with  Mr  Chamberlain 
or  his  opinions,  when  we  express 
regret  that  during  the  past  two 
years  so  many  attacks  should  have 
been  made  upon  him  in  his  public 
capacity,  and  that  even  his  private 
affairs  should  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  adverse  comment.  Our 
regret,  however,  with  respect  to 
these  two  methods  of  attack, 
springs  from  different  sources.  We 
regard  it  as  wholly  unjustifiable 
to  rake  up  private  matters,  and  to 
hint  or  insinuate  suspicions,  pos- 
sibly without  any  reasonable  foun- 
dation, as  to  affairs  with  which  the 
public  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
political  life  of  a  man  is  public 
property ;  his  private  life  should  be 
safe  from  intrusion,  and  good  policy 
as  well  as  good  feeling  should  pro- 
tect it  from  those  who  are  honest- 
ly at  war  with  the  politician,  but 
have  no  enmity  to  the  man. 

Our  objection  to  the  frequency 
of  the  attacks  upon  the  political 
acts  and  speeches  of  Mr  Chamber- 
lain, rests  upon  a  widely  different 
foundation,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  simple  fact  that  they  invest 
him  with  a  fictitious  importance, 
and  hold  him  up  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  as  a  person  of  far  greater 
consequence  than  he  really  is.  For, 
when  all  has  been  said  and  done, 
Mr  Chamberlain  is  not  a  great 
man.  Until  his  entry  into  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1876,  he 
was  but  little  known  beyond  Bir- 
mingham circles ;  and  between  that 
time  and  the  dissolution  of  1880, 
his  legislative  actions  were  nil,  and 
his  speeches  neither  many  in  num- 
ber nor  remarkable  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  if  we  omit  the  celebrated 
insult  to  Lord  Hartington,  who  was 
stigmatised  by  his  present  colleague 


as  "  the  late  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion," because  he  ventured  to  lead 
in  a  direction  which  that  colleague 
of  three  years'  parliamentary  ex- 
perience disapproved.  Nay,  more  : 
although  we  are  ready  to  give  Mr 
Chamberlain  credit  for  official  zeal 
and  industry  since  his  unprece- 
dented leap  at  one  bound  into  the 
seat  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  we  can- 
not forget  that,  so  far  as  legislative 
achievements  are  concerned,  his 
performances  have  been  meagre 
indeed ;  and  that,  whilst  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  his  efforts  at 
the  amendment  of  our  Bankruptcy 
Laws  will  add  to  his  reputation  or 
injuriously  affect  it,  his  failures  in 
the  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Ship- 
ping and  Railway  questions  have 
been  heavy  and  disastrous,  and  his 
manner  of  making  those  attempts 
has  met  with  severe  criticism  even 
from  some  Radical  members  of 
Parliament  who  would  gladly  have 
welcomed  his  success. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  Mr 
Chamberlain  is  not  a  great  man, 
and  in  spite  of  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  assurance,  and  a  con- 
siderable fluency  of  speech,  has 
evinced  none  of  the  qualities  of 
greatness  during  his  brief  parlia- 
mentary care'er.  Nevertheless,  the 
public  utterances  of  Mr  Chamber- 
lain demand  consideration  at  the 
present  moment,  because  he  who 
utters  them  is  a  member  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  Cabinet;  and  as  "in 
the  country  of  the  blind  the  one- 
eyed  is  king,"  so  in  counsels  where 
weakness,  vacillation,  and  timidity 
abound,  self-assurance  and  self- 
will  have  so  undue  a  share  of  in- 
fluence, that  it  is  well  to  ascertain 
and  gauge  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained and  avowed  by  the  posses- 
sor of  these  valuable  qualities. 
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Lot  us,  then,  for  a  short  time 
consider  some  of  these  sentiments, 
as  expressed  in  certain  speeches 
delivered  at  Birmingham  and  Ips- 
wich in  the  month  of  January  of 
this  present  year.  These  speeches, 
indeed,  are  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent character;  and  we  must  so 
guide  our  criticism  as  to  avoid 
being  included  among  those  politi- 
cal opponents  of  Mr  Chamberlain 
who,  as  he  informed  his  constitu- 
ents in  his  first  harangue,  have 
be'3ii  attacking  him  "with  per- 
sistent abuse  and  misrepresenta- 
tion." Of  such  weapons  we  have 
110  need ;  and  our  object  is  not  so 
much  to  find  fault  with  Mr  Oham- 
berlain  for  the  employment  of 
certain,  phrases  and  arguments,  as 
to  inquire  and  point  out  what  is 
the  real  meaning  of  these  phrases, 
and  to  what  point  it  is  that  these 
arguments  necessarily  lead.  The 
greater  part,  therefore,  of  the 
Birmingham  speech  may  be  passed 
ovor  without  comment.  It  con- 
sists, in  the  first  place,  of  self- 
gkrification  on  the  part  which 
the  speaker  had  played  in  boldly 
accusing  his  Conservative  oppon- 
ems  at  home  of  having  hired 
"roughs"  to  break  up  their  own 
me  sting  by  attacking  Liberals 
whose  presence  thereat  could  have 
only  increased  its  importance. 
That  such  an  accusation  should 
have  been  brought,  sustained  by 
the  evidence  of  persons  who  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  that  evidence 
was  contradicted  on  oath,  may 
seen  rather  a  doubtful  subject 
for  the  self  -  congratulation  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister;  but  tastes  vary, 
and  Mr  Chamberlain,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  is  welcome  to 
the  satisfaction  which  he  seems 
to  have  derived  from  the  incident. 
Th«  \  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  his 
Birmingham  speech  is  taken  up 
with  the  usual  laudation  of  all 
that  "the  Liberal  party"  has 


been  saying  and  doing  of  late, — 
with  rejoicing  over  the  passing 
of  the  Franchise  Bill — description 
of  the  probable  effects  of  the 
Redistribution  Bill,  and  the  new 
combinations  which  it  will  call  into 
existence — and  a  quasi  justification 
of  that  foreign  and  colonial  policy 
of  the  present  Government,  upon 
which  the  general  concurrence  of 
public  opinion  has  already  pro- 
nounced a  very  different  judgment. 
It  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  speech 
that  we  find  Mr  Chamberlain  ask- 
ing, "What  is  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  domestic  legislation  of  the 
future1?"  and  answering  his  own 
question  with  words  so  remark- 
able, that  one  can  hardly  believe 
them  to  have  been  uttered  by 
the  colleague  of  a  Prime  Minis- 
ter who  boasts  himself  the  faithful 
disciple  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor  who  has  a  high 
reputation  as  a  constitutional  law- 
yer, and  a  War  Minister  who  rep- 
resents one  of  the  largest  landed 
properties  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
the  colleague  and  counsellor  of 
these  men  who  tells  his  audience 
that  "just  as  there  are  politicians 
who  would  occupy  all  the  world, 
and  leave  nothing  for  the  ambition 
of  anybody  else,  so  we  have  their 
counterpart  at  home  in  the  men  who, 
having  already  annexed  everything 
that  is  worth  having,  expect  everybody 
else  to  be  content  with  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  their  own  table."  If  these 
words  stood  alone,  they  might  well 
serve  as  a  text  for  a  discourse  upon 
the  unscrupulous  character  of  the 
charges  which,  if  they  have  any 
meaning  at  all,  they  level  at  some 
class  or  classes  of  Englishmen 
without  the  shadow  of  justification. 
Who  or  what  are  the  men  who  have 
"  already  annexed  everything  that 
is  worth  having  "  ?  When  William 
of  Normandy  invaded  England,  it 
is  undeniable  that  annexation  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  followed 
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the  invasion,  and  that  in  his,  as 
well  as  in  subsequent  reigns,  large 
grants  of  land  were  given  by  our 
sovereigns  to  followers  and  favour- 
ites. It  would  be  curious,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  ascertain  how 
great  or  how  small  a  quantity  of 
the  lands  so  granted  has  been 
handed  down  by  descent  to  those 
who  are  its  present  possessors,  and 
how  much  or  how  little  has 
changed  hands  by  the  regular  pro- 
cess of  sale  and  purchase  which 
has  been  going  on  for  the  last  four 
hundred  years.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting, moreover,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  discover  what  was  the  amount 
of  population  in  any  way  wronged 
or  dispossessed  by  these  ancient 
"  annexations,"  what  the  condition 
of  the  lands  annexed,  and  what 
would  have  become  of  them  if  they 
had  been  left  alone.  Assuredly, 
the  greater  part  of  such  lands  were 
in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  state ; 
and  where  this  was  not  the  case, 
the  change  which  took  place  was, 
to  a  large  extent,  only  the  substi- 
tution of  one  great  owner  for  an- 
other, the  comparatively  small 
population  of  that  period  being  but 
little  affected  by  the  transaction. 
These  reflections  are  at  once  sug- 
gested by  Mr  Chamberlain's  next 
words,  although  the  latter  certainly 
throw  considerable  doubt  upon  the 
actual  meaning  of  those  which  we 
have  already  quoted.  Let  us  read, 
mark,  and  learn  from  the  following 
sentences : — 

"  If  you  will  go  back  to  the  origin  of 
things"  says  Mr  Chamberlain,  "you 
will  find  that  when  our  social  arrange- 
ments first  began  to  shape  themselves, 
every  man  was  born  into  the  world  with 
natural  rights, — with  a  right  to  a  share 
in  the  great  inheritance  of  the  com- 
munity, with  a  right  to  a  part  of  the 
land  of  his  birth.  But  all  these  rights 
have  passed  away.  The  common  rights 
of  ownership  have  disappeared.  Some 
of  them  have  been  sold ;  some  of  them 
have  been  given  away  by  people  who 


had  no  right  to  dispose  of  them  ;  some 
of  them  have  been  lost  by  apathy 
and  ignorance  ;  some  of  them  have 
been  stolen  by  fraud ;  and  some 
have  been  acquired  by  violence. 
Private  ownership  has  taken  the  place 
of  these  communal  rights,  and  this 
system  has  become  so  interwoven 
with  our  habits  and  usages,  it  has 
been  so  sanctioned  by  law  and  pro- 
tected by  custom,  that  it  might  be 
very  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible, 
to  reverse  it." 

In  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr 
Chamberlain  in  the  last  sentence 
we  are  certainly  inclined  to  agree. 
It  would  be  "  very  difficult,"  if  not 
"  impossible,"  to  reverse  that  pri- 
vate ownership  of  land  which  is 
the  outcome  of  an  advance  in  civil- 
isation which  gradually  puts  an 
end  to  those  "  communal  rights " 
which  are  only  compatible  with  a 
comparatively  primitive  state  of 
existence.  So  long  as  men  are 
congregated  in  nomad  tribes,  with- 
out fixed  place  of  abode,  and  living 
only,  so  to  speak,  from  hand  to 
mouth,  it  is  possible  for  "  com- 
munal rights"  to  exist  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  words,  and  for 
every  member  of  the  tribe  to  claim 
his  share  of  the  scanty  property 
which  it  may  possess.  But  the 
moment  that  men  settle  down  in 
the  permanent  occupation  of  a 
country,  and  establish  themselves 
as  a  nation,  under  whatever  form 
of  government  they  may  have 
chosen,  the  acquisition  of  property 
by  individuals  immediately  begins, 
and  "communal  rights"  of  neces- 
sity disappear,  by  a  longer  or  shorter 
process,  according  to  circumstances. 
It  is  impossible  that  it  could  be 
otherwise.  If  a  man  could  have 
no  security  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  any  property 
which  his  own  skill  or  labour  had 
acquired,  the  desire  to  acquire 
would  be  sensibly  diminished,  if 
not  altogether  destroyed.  As  to 
land  especially,  the  difficulty  of 
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maintaining  "  communal  rights  " 
would  be  insuperable,  because  no 
imm  would  plough  and  sow  when 
others  had  as  good  a  right  as  he  to 
reap;  and  therefore,  under  a  sys- 
tem of  "  communal  rights,"  land 
would  not  be  cultivated,  and  the 
resources  of  the  soil  would  remain 
undeveloped.  Of  course  we  are 
prepared  to  be  told  that  we  are 
wresting  Mr  Chamberlain's  words 
from  the  meaning  with  which 
he  employed  them,  and  evading 
tha  real  questions  which  he  in- 
tended to  raise.  No  such  thing. 
"We  are  most  anxious  to  meet, 
fairly  and  fully,  the  mischievous 
spirit  which  pervades  these  two 
semi-Socialist  speeches  which  have 
be<3n  delivered  by  Mr  Gladstone's 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
but  it  is  a  spirit  which  eludes  pur- 
suit and  evades  argument  unless 
encountered  by  a  process  of  ex- 
haustion. If  Mr  Chamberlain 
did  not  mean  by  "  communal 
rights "  such  a  system  as  that  to 
which  we  have  alluded — a  system 
utterly  incompatible  with  any  set- 
tle d  institutions — what  did  he 
moanl  We  will  at  once  confess 
that  when  an  orator  takes  us  back 
to  "the  origin  of  things,"  and  to 
the  time  "  when  our  social  arrange- 
ments first  began  to  shape  them- 
selves," the  discovery  of  his  exact 
moaning  is  a  task  of  some  diffi- 
culty. We  may  fearlessly  assert, 
however,  of  Great  Britain — as  well, 
indeed,  as  of  every  other  civilised 
country — that  there  never  was  a 
period  at  which  "  every  man"  was 
born  into  the  world  with  any  such 
rights  as  those  which  Mr  Cham- 
berlain describes.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine which  Mr  Henry  George 
preaches  in  almost  identical  words, 
as  witness  his  recent  speech  at  the 
meeting  held  in  January  opposite 
tho  Royal  Exchange,  when  this 
champion  of  land  agitation  in- 
foimed  the  unemployed  of  London 


that  "  the  great  principle  that 
went  to  the  very  root  of  all  reform 
was  this — that  all  men  were  created 
equal;  with  equal  rights  to  the 
land  in  which  they  were  born" 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
man  who,  like  Mr  George,  joins  in 
a  "  prayer  that  all  landlords  might 
be  taken  into  heaven,"  and  talks 
of  "  landlords  being  substituted  for 
the  Lord  above  all "  in  this  coun- 
try, could  speak  upon  these  ques- 
tions without  extravagance  and 
absurdity.  His  fallacies  may  safe- 
ly be  left  to  refute  themselves. 
Bnt  when  a  Cabinet  Minister  ut- 
ters the  unmitigated  rubbish  which 
we  have  quoted  from  the  speech 
at  Birmingham,  it  is  not  only  right 
but  necessary  that  his  folly  should 
be  exposed.  Where  does  Mr  Cham- 
berlain learn  that  "  every  man " 
was  born  into  the  world  "  with 
a  right  to  a  part  of  the  land  of 
his  birth'"?  Of  course  he  must 
intend  to  convey  the  idea,  which 
he  apparently  shares  in  common 
with  his  friend  Mr  Henry  George, 
of  an  equal  right,  or  rather  of  a 
right  to  an  equal  share ;  for  if  one 
man  was  born  into  the  world  with 
a  right  to  half  an  acre,  and  another 
with  a  right  to  half-a-dozen  acres, 
the  whole  theory  would  be  de- 
stroyed at  once. 

But  if  men  are  born  with  such 
rights,  why  not  women?  Look- 
ing at  the  question  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  time  has 
become  so  large  that  there  would 
be  some  difficulty  in  adjusting 
matters  upon  Mr  Chamberlain's 
and  Mr  George's  notions,  even  if 
no  other  obstacles  stood  in  the 
way.  Unfortunately,  however, 
these  are  neither  few  nor  far  be- 
tween. Not  a  day  passes  without 
the  entrance  into  our  English 
world  of  numerous  male  and  fe- 
male infants,  all,  of  course,  with 
equal  "  rights  to  a  part  of  the  land 
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of  their  birth."  Every  day,  there- 
fore, a  further  division  of  land 
would  become  necessary.  Then 
arises  another  difficulty.  Who  is 
to  till  the  land  until  the  infants 
are  able  to  enjoy  their  "  natural 
inheritance  "  1  Again,  another  ob- 
stacle :  land  is  of  different  char- 
acter and  quality ;  how  is  equality 
to  be  arrived  at  ?  We  are  perfect- 
ly aware  that  this  line  of  argu- 
ment has  an  appearance  of  absur- 
dity about  it  which  is  little  suited 
to  that  which  has  become  one  of 
the  greatest  questions  of  the  day; 
but  the  theory  of  Messrs  George 
and  Chamberlain  is  so  absurd  in 
itself,  that  it  can  only  be  met  in 
this  manner.  The  truth  is  that, 
either  from  ignorance  or  some- 
thing less  excusable,  these  would- 
be  instructors  of  our  new  elec- 
torate have  fallen  into  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  which  would  be 
thoroughly  ridiculous,  if  its  results 
were  not  likely  to  be  mischievous 
when  they  come  to  us  in  the  shape 
of  revolutionary  speeches  addressed 
to  ill-informed  audiences.  Men  are 
only  too  willing  to  believe  that 
they  have  been,  somehow  or  other, 
deprived  of  rights,  and  treated 
with  injustice,  and  they  can  scarce- 
ly be  blamed  for  listening  with  a 
ready  ear  to  persons  in  high  and 
responsible  positions  who  address 
them  in  such  a  strain. 

It  occurs  to  us  at  once  that  an 
orator  inspired  with  patriotic  feel- 
ings at  such  a  time  as  the  present, 
would  have  rather  sought  to  point 
out  to  the  newly  enfranchised  the 
manner  in  which  the  different 
ranks  of  society  depend  one  upon 
the  other,  how  their  interests  are 
blended,  how  no  one  class  can  suf- 
fer alone,  and  how  much  freedom 
for  all  is  provided  under  our  mixed 
constitution.  Such  an  orator  would 
have  striven  to  awaken  his  hearers 
to  a  sense  of  the  new  and  respon- 
sible duties  about  to  be  imposed 


upon  them,  rather  than  to  teach 
them  lessons  of  discontent,  and  a 
desire  to  use  the  franchise  for  self- 
ish purposes.  But  where  did  Mr 
Chamberlain  learn  his  history,  or 
whence  did  he  glean  the  informa- 
tion which  he  so  glibly  and  yet  so 
authoritatively  places  before  his 
Birmingham  constituents'?  Is  it 
by  direct  inspiration  from  Divine 
authority  that  he  derives  this  new 
and  wonderful  doctrine,  that  men 
are  born  each  with  a  share  in  the 
land  of  his  birth?  As  Christians 
we  readily  admit  that,  in  one  sense, 
men  are  all  born  "  equal," — that  is 
to  say,  that  equally  to  high  and  low 
is  given  the  same  blessed  hope  of 
eternal  happiness  in  a  future  state, 
where  the  differences  which  exist 
in  the  present  world  will  exist  no 
longer.  But  during  men's  pilgrim- 
age upon  earth  these  differences  of 
rank,  wealth,  and  position  do  ex- 
ist, and  have  always  existed  :  we 
are  distinctly  told  that  we  are  to 
"  have  the  poor  always  with  "  us ; 
and  Providence  has  no  more  or- 
dained that  men  shall  be  born  with 
"  equal  rights,"  than  that  they 
should  come  into  the  world  equal 
as  to  health,  size,  and  strength. 
Therefore  when  Messrs  Chamber- 
lain and  George  propound  this 
startling  doctrine,  they  are  simply 
declaring  that  which  has  no  real 
existence  in  fact  and  truth. 

"  Private  ownership,"  whether  of 
land  or  of  anything  else,  is  only 
another  form  of  words  for  "the 
right  of  possessing";  and  that  right 
of  individuals  to  possess  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  a  civilised 
community,  and  could  not  be  "  re- 
versed," as  Mr  Chamberlain  appears 
to  wish,  without  the  greatest  det- 
riment to  the  general  interest. 
The  mistake  which  is  made  by 
these  advocates  of  a  relapse  into 
primitive  barbarism,  is  in  pitting 
"  private  ownership"  against  "com- 
mon rights,"  as  if  the  two  things 
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were  naturally  opposed,  instead  of 
being,  as  they  are,  perfectly  com- 
patible when  fairly  and  accurately 
denned.  "Private  ownership  "of 
property,  whilst  it  encourages  in- 
dividuals to  acquire  that  whicli  is 
advantageous  to  themselves  and 
their  families,  entails  upon  them 
that  adequate  contribution  towards 
public  objects  which  Mr  Chamber- 
-  lain  improperly  calls  "  a  ransom  for 
the  security  which  property  en- 
joys," and  which,  in  his  speech  at 
Ipswich,  he  somewhat  more  justly 
called  "  the  insurance  which  wealth 
may  find  it  to  its  advantage  to 
provide  against  the  risks  to  which 
it  is  undoubtedly  subject."  Neither 
definition,  however,  expresses  with 
entire  accuracy  the  real  nature  of 
the  payments  which  are  entailed 
upon  individuals,  and  applied  to 
the  advantage  of  the  community 
b}  and  through  the  existence  of 
"  private  ownership."  These  pay- 
ments, levied  under  different  forms 
of  taxation,  are  made  by  individ- 
uals in  support  of  the  laws  and 
settled  institutions  which  have 
enabled  them  without  disturbance 
to  employ  their  skill,  labour,  and 
capital  in  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty in  one  form  or  another,  and 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
framework  of  the  constitution  un- 
der which  they  happen  to  live. 
It  is  by  taxing  these  results  of 
individual  efforts  and  individual 
enterprise  that  the  State — or  gene- 
ral community — obtains  a  revenue 
which  could  never  have  been  ob- 
ta  tnable  if  those  efforts  had  been  re- 
strained and  that  enterprise  stayed 
by  any  such  veto  upon  "private 
ownership "  as  that  which  ap- 
pears so  desirable  in  the  eyes 
of  our  semi-Socialist  Cabinet  Min- 
ister and  his  ally.  Therefore  it 
is  as  clear  as  daylight  (save  to 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  see)  that 
"private  ownership,"  adding,  as  it 
does,  to  the  aggregate  wealth  and 


available  resources  of  the  State,  is 
very  far  from  being  the  evil  which 
these  democratic  orators  would 
teach  us  to  believe.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  the  "  common  right "  of  every 
member  of  the  community  in  which 
private  ownership  exists,  to  profit 
by  the  results  which  are  obtained 
by  the  taxation  of  property  for  the 
general  good ;  nor  is  such  common 
right  in  the  least  degree  opposed 
to  the  existence  of  that  private 
property  by  which,  indeed,  it  is 
assisted  and  secured. 

There  is  one  point,  however, 
which  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion before  we  go  further  in  our 
criticism  of  those  wild  and  extra- 
ordinary "extra-parliamentary  ut- 
terances." Mr  Chamberlain's  di- 
atribes are  all  directed  against 
"private  ownership  "  in  land.  But 
if  "private  ownership "  per  se  be 
a  bad  thing,  why  stop  at  land  ? 
Upon  what  principle  can  you  deny 
to  "  every  man  who  is  born  into 
the  world"  a  fair  share  in  the 
mills,  the  shops,  the  mines,  the 
houses,  and  in  every  other  pro- 
perty which  happens  to  exist  in 
the  "land  of  his  birth"?  The 
Socialist  may  reply  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  land  and  pro- 
perty which  the  skill  and  labour 
of  man  has  created ;  and  may  fly 
off  into  eloquent  declamation  to 
the  effect  that  land  is  to  man  as 
much  a  necessity  as  the  air  he 
breathes, — that  God  gave  both, 
and  human  laws  have  no  right  to 
refuse  either  to  "the  people."  This 
is  the  kind  of  argument  with 
which  these  gentlemen  commonly 
reply  to  any  such  awkward  ques- 
tion as  the  above.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment, however,  which  will  not 
hold  water  for  a  moment.  In  the 
first  place,  the  far  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  land  of  this  country 
has  been  so  treated,  so  cultivated, 
and  made  the  subject  and  recipient 
of  so  much  expenditure  in  the  pro- 
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cess  of  cultivation,  that  it  has  been 
practically,  so  far  as  its  present 
condition  and  value  are  concerned, 
as  much  created  by  the  skill  and 
labour  of  man  as  any  manufactured 
property  which  can  be  named.  In 
the  second  place,  land  is  not  only 
by  no  means  a  necessity  to  man  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  air,  which  is 
essential  to  his  existence ;  but  there 
is  this  broad  and  marked  difference 
between  them,  that  whilst  the  one 
is  inexhaustible,  the  other  is  limit- 
ed in  quantity.  Moreover,  whilst 
the  one  is  intangible  and  invisible, 
the  other  is  not  only  visible  and  tan- 
gible, but  taxable  into  the  bargain; 
and  if  it  is  desired  by  Mr  Cham- 
berlain and  his  Socialist  friends 
to  put  air  and  land  upon  the  same 
footing,  their  first  logical  step  should 
be  to  take  all  taxation  whatever 
from  off  the  land  as  a  preliminary 
step.  This,  probably,  is  a  step 
which  has  hardly  suggested  itself 
to  the  minds  of  these  eminent  poli- 
ticians, yet  it  is  one  without  which 
their  parallel  cannot  for  a  moment 
hold  good.  If,  indeed,  this  view 
should  be  adopted  by  the  na- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  see  to  what 
it  would  lead.  Whether  the  "  pri- 
vate ownership "  of  land  be  or  be 
not  desirable  in  the  public  interest, 
it  is  beyond  all  question  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  private 
owners  at  the  present  time,  or  their 
fathers  before  them,  have  acquired 
their  land  by  fair  purchase,  under 
the  laws  of  their  country — have,  in 
many  instances,  paid  largely  for  it 
— and  could  not  be  dispossessed 
without  repayment  from  the  coffers 
of  the  State.  To  take  the  land  for 
the  purpose  of  red  i vision,  without 
fair  and  adequate  compensation  to 
those  whom  the  State  had  per- 
mitted to  acquire  it,  would  be  as 
flagrant  a  robbery  as  to  appro- 
priate the  three  per -cents,  to 
refuse  to  pay  interest  on  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  or  to  violate  national 


faith   by   any   other    similar   pro- 
ceeding. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  path 
which  we  are  at  this  moment  in- 
vited to  tread.  If  we  read  atten- 
tively Mr  Chamberlain's  Ipswich 
speech,  delivered  a  few  days  sub- 
sequently to  the  Birmingham  ora- 
tion, we  shall  find  that  these  gen- 
eral platitudes  about  the  "  natural 
rights  "  of  men,  and  "  the  right  of 
every  man  to  a  part  of  the  land  of 
his  birth,"  are  little  more  than  the 
smoke  under  cover  of  which  the 
real  and  more  immediate  objects 
of  the  speaker  may  be  approach- 
ed with  greater  safety.  "Ask 
for  a  great  deal,  that  you  may 
get  a  little,"  is  a  favourite  motto 
with  encroaching  politicians;  and 
sufficient  bluster  about  "  natural 
rights  "  and  the  like  may  create  a 
feeling  of  distrust  and  alarm  in 
people's  minds  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  a  natural  reaction 
as  may  induce  a  more  favourable 
reception  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  real 
meaning  and  desires,  when  they 
are  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  a 
tangible  and  practical  shape.  At 
Ipswich,  indeed,  we  must  do  the 
speaker  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
withdrew  nothing  that  he  had 
advanced  at  Birmingham.  He 
stated  boldly,  indeed,  in  other 
words,  the  text  from  which  he 
had  previously  preached. 

"  I  am  certain  that  our  Liberalism 
has  no  chance  at  all  unless  it  will  re- 
cognise the  rights  of  the  poor, — their 
right  to  live,  and  their  right  to  a  fair 
chance  of  enjoying  life.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  society  these  rights  were  fully 
recognised.  Land  used  to  be  held  in 
common.  Every  man  who  was  born 
into  a  community  had  his  apportioned 
share  in  the  great  natural  inheritance 
of  the  race,  and  if  he  was  willing 
to  work,  his  livelihood  was  assured. 
Now  all  that  has  changed:  the  birth- 
right of  the  English  people  has  been 
bartered  away  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and 
it  has  become  the  possession  of  private 
owners  of  property  " 
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We  hardly  remember  to  have  ever 
read  a  statement  made  by  a  respon- 
sible Minister  of  the  Crown  so  mis- 
chievous in  spirit,  so  suggestive  of 
inferences  which  are  absolutely 
untrue,  and  so  reckless  in  its  mis- 
representation of  history  and  facts. 
Mr  Chamberlain  may  seek  for 
"  Liberalism  "  what  support  he 
pleases,  but  it  is  a  shameless  per- 
version of  truth  to  insinuate  that 
either  "  Liberalism  "  or  "  Con- 
servatism "  has  failed  to  recog- 
nise "  the  right  of  the  poor  to  live, 
and  their  right  to  a  fair  chance  of 
en  oying  life."  This  is  not  a  fair 
attempt  to  obtain  political  support 
for  a  party,  but  an  obvious  insinu- 
ation that  the  newly  enfranchised 
class  have  hitherto  been  wronged 
and  oppressed  by  the  classes  above 
them  —  an  insinuation  having  a 
direct  tendency  to  provoke  and 
justify  a  war  of  classes.  The  in- 
sinuation is  as  unworthy  as  it  is 
baseless.  There  has  been  no  such 
want  of  recognition  either  among 
politicians  of  any  party  or  among 
the  owners  of  private  property, 
against  whom  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  started  his 
crusade.  To  use  his  own  phrase, 
11  every  man  who  is  born  into  the 
world  "  has  the  right  to  live ;  and 
we  freely  concede  that  he  has 
something  more  —  namely,  the 
rig]  it  to  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  constitution  of  the 
country  in  which  he  happens  to  be 
born.  It  is  something  more  that 
the  Socialist  demands — namely,  a 
"natural  right,"  which  would  set 
at  nought  those  laws  and  violate 
that  constitution;  and  this  is  a 
rig]  it  which  cannot  be  allowed 
without  the  destruction  of  that 
order  and  civilisation  which  are 
essential  to  the  prosperity,  nay,  to 
the  very  existence;  of  the  nation. 

]  Jut  what  does  Mr  Chamberlain 
me; in  by  his  next  words'?     Does 


he  mean  to  say  that  "  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  society" — i.e.,  in  semi- 
barbarous  times — the  poor  had  any 
rights  which  are  not  now  as  fully 
recognised  as  then?  Of  course, 
with  a  much  smaller  population, 
the  evils  of  overcrowding  had  not 
arisen,  and  the  woes  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  poor  were  of  a  different 
character.  Does  Mr  Chamberlain 
really  pine  after  those  days,  and 
believe  that  "  land  being  held  in 
common  "  implies  a  better  and  hap- 
pier life  than  is  now  possible  for 
the  poor?  We  venture  to  say 
that  these  vague,  general  state- 
ments as  to  supposed  halcyon  days 
are  founded  upon  no  historical 
knowledge,  and  that  it  would 
puzzle  the  orator  to  define  the 
particular  epoch  to  which  he  refers, 
or  any  epoch  at  all  in  which  the 
advantages  which  he  depicts  as 
having  been  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor  were  not  grievously  coun- 
terbalanced by  considerations  which 
he  shuts  out  of  sight  and  altogether 
ignores. 

But  the  last  sentence  which  we 
have  quoted  is  that  in  which  au- 
dacity of  misrepresentation  culmi- 
nates to  its  highest  point.  What 
does  any  man  mean  by  telling  his 
countrymen  that  their  "  birthright 
has  been  bartered  away  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  and  has  become  the 
possession  of  private  owners  of 
property  "  1  This  is  a  deliberate  and 
wholly  unjustifiable  charge  against 
the  owners  of  property  of  having 
robbed  the  public.  The  process 
which  Mr  Chamberlain  describes 
as  one  by  which  "  the  birthright " 
of  the  English  people  has  been 
bartered,  is,  in  plain  English,  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  which  has  gradually 
converted  vast  tracts  of  land  from 
the  barren  and  unprofitable  condi- 
tion in  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  left  if  "held  in  com- 
mon," has  developed  the  resources 
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of  the  country  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, and  vastly  increased  her  ma- 
terial wealth  and  the  prosperity  of 
her  inhabitants.  The  "birthright" 
of  Englishmen  would  have  been 
barren  indeed  but  for  that  "mess 
of  pottage  "  which  private  owners 
have  given  during  a  long  series  of 
years  in  the  shape  of  their  capital 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  which  represents  that  ex- 
pansion of  the  power  and  wealth 
of  Great  Britain  against  which  Mr 
Chamberlain  is  in  fact  protesting 
when  he  desires  to  return  to  that 
old,  undeveloped,  primitive  condi- 
tion of  things  which,  if  advocated 
by  an  old-fashioned  Tory,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  deride,  but  which 
is  the  only  state  of  things  under 
which  land  can  be  "held  in  com- 
mon" to  any  appreciable  extent, 
or  the  "rights"  of  those  whom 
he  calls  "  the  poor  "  can  exist  with- 
out being  the  "  wrong "  of  the 
whole  nation. 

After  having  indulged  in  the 
farrago  of  nonsense — but  mischiev- 
ous nonsense — to  which  we  have 
referred,  Mr  Chamberlain  wisely 
told  his  Ipswich  audience  that  he 
would  "try  not  to  lay  down  any 
absolute  platform  "  for  the  Liberal 
party,  but  would  endeavour  to  in- 
dicate what  they  should  do,  especi- 
ally in  the  way  of  "  social  legisla- 
tion." As  time  and  space  forbid 
us  to  discuss  several  interesting 
suggestions  under  this  fruitful 
head,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  reference  to  those  which 
concern  the  special  object  of  our 
present  criticism.  Having  done 
something  to  set  the  labouring 
classes  against  the  "private  own- 
ers" of  land,  Mr  Chamberlain  could 
not  of  course  be  satisfied  without 
an  attempt  to  set  farmers  against 
their  landlords.  The  farmers  are 
told  that  "the  three  F's  "  are  al- 
most within  their  reach,  and  that 
this  is  a  prospect  which  their  new 


adviser  (not  being  himself  a  land- 
owner) does  not  "  regard  with 
alarm."  But,  according  to  his  view, 
"  the  main  obstacle  seems  to  be  in 
the  farmers  themselves.  It  is,  in 
the  first  place,  in  the  way  in  which 
they  play  into  the  hands  of  their 
landlords,  and  give  them  their  sup- 
port in  propositions  which  would 
not  be  of  the  slightest  advantage 
to  the  farmers  themselves  \  and  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  owing  to  the 
condition  of  existing  tenancies. 
Most  of  our  English  farmers  hold 
rather  large  farms.  They  have  not 
sufficient  capital,"  &c.  &c.  And 
then,  telling  his  audience  that  "we 
import  every  yearfrom£25,000,000 
to  £30,000,000  of  produce,  in  the 
shape  of  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  poul- 
try, fruit,  and  vegetables,  which 
ought  to  be  grown  in  this  country," 
Mr  Chamberlain  declares  that  "this 
kind  of  cultivation  will  only  pros- 
per when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  small 
cultivators;" — "and  so  we  come 
back  to  what,  after  all,  is  the  most 
urgent  and  pressing  need  of  all, — 
that  we  shall,  as  far  as  may  be, 
go  back  to  the  old-time  freeholds 
in  the  land,  and  re-establish  the 
peasant  and  yeoman." 

We  pause  with  astonishment  as 
we  read  these  words.  Can  these 
be  the  sentiments  of  the  Radical 
Free-trader  Mr  Chamberlain?  They 
carry  us  back  at  once  to  the  Corn- 
law  debates  of  1846,  wherein  we 
shall  find  it  again  and  again  urged 
by  the  Protectionist  speakers  that 
the  removal  of  "protection  to 
British  industry"  would,  as  one 
inevitable  result,  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  "  peasants,"  and  drive  from 
amongst  us  this  very  class  of  small 
landed  proprietors  which  we  are 
now  told  it  is  so  essential  to  re- 
store !  What  was  the  real  mean- 
ing of  that  great  struggle  between 
Protection  and  Free  -  trade  1  It 
meant  that  the  producers  in  Eng- 
land had,  in  process  of  time,  be- 
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come  outnumbered  by  the  con- 
sumers, and  that,  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  latter,  cheapness 
must  be  the  one  thing  aimed  at  in 
our  future  legislation.  But  it 
meant  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a 
certain  consequence  of  this  new 
policy,  that  the  poorer  and  smaller 
producer  must  be  gradually  crushed 
out  of  existence,  and  that,  as  far 
as  the  production  of  food  was  con- 
cerned, labour  must  be  economised 
by  the  employment  of  machinery ; 
the  expense  of  buildings  must  be 
reduced  by  the  merging  of  small 
im,o  large  farms ;  hedges  must  be 
grubbed,  modern  improvements 
everywhere  introduced,  and  addi- 
tional skill  and  capital  imported 
into  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
All  this  tended,  of  course,  to  the 
same  result.  The  number  of  small 
owners  and  of  small  farmers  de- 
creased;  and  if  Mr  Chamberlain 
could  ascertain  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  class  of  freeholders 
owning  less  than  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  he  would  probably  find 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  have  mortgaged  their  pro- 
perty to  the  extent  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  its  value — that  they  are 
paying  interest  higher  than  the 
amount  of  an  ordinary  rent,  and 
an;  in  most  cases  worse  off  than 
a  day-labourer  in  regular  em- 
ployment. Perhaps,  however,  Mr 
Chamberlain  would  tell  us  that 
he  is  referring  to  a  smaller  class 
still — that  by  "peasants  and  yeo- 
men "  he  intends  to  signify  persons 
wiuh  one,  two,  or  three  acres  of 
lard.  Be  it  so.  Does  any  one 
who  possesses  practical  knowledge 
upon  the  subject  suppose  for  a 
moment  that,  except  in  the  case 
of  garden  ground  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  town,  a  man  can  at 
tho  present  time  support  himself 
upon  such  a  quantity  of  land? 
There  is  but  one  answer  to  the 
question.  The  day  of  such  small 


proprietors  in  England  is  past  and 
gone.  Do  not  let  us  be  mistaken 
upon  this  point.  Reference  has 
recently  been  made  to  the  small 
holdings  encouraged  and  created 
by  Lord  Tollemache  upon  his  estate. 
There  is  one  feature,  however,  in 
this  case,  which  renders  it  entirely 
different  from  anything  suggested 
by  Mr  Chamberlain.  It  is  stated 
that  each  of  these  small  holders  is 
expected  to  have  some  trade  or 
occupation — that  is,  something  to 
rely  upon  beyond  that  which  he 
can  make  out  of  the  produce  of  his 
land.  Now,  as  each  village  can  only 
support  a  limited  number  of  trades- 
men of  every  description,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  limit  must  soon  be 
reached  at  which  such  holdings  can 
be  available  for  the  inhabitants. 
We  would,  however,  go  as  far  as 
to  say  that  small  holdings  may  be 
beneficial  even  under  a  wider  ap- 
plication of  the  principle.  It  is 
desirable  that  every  labourer  should 
have  a  fair-sized  garden  to  his  cot- 
tage, which  undoubtedly  adds  both 
to  his  comfort  and  his  content. 
It  is  also  extremely  useful,  where 
practicable,  that  holdings  should 
exist  of  a  sufficient  size  to  enable 
the  holder  to  keep  a  cow,  and  to 
grow  vegetables  and  roots,  although 
he  may  not  be  possessed  of  capital 
sufficient  to  farm  upon  a  large 
scale.  This,  however,  can  seldom 
be  arranged  unless  in  close  prox- 
imity to  a  town  or  village,  wherein 
the  occupier  of  such  a  holding  re- 
sides. The  moment  it  is  attempt- 
ed, under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  farming,  to  carry  out 
such  a  project  to  a  large  extent, 
the  necessity  of  erecting  dwell- 
ings and  the  necessary  buildings 
even  for  a  very  small  holding, 
will  require  so  much  capital  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  the  ex- 
periment should  be  fairly  remuner- 
ative. It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  where  small  holdings  can  be 
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made  to  pay,  they  will  continue  to 
exist;  but  to  return  to  the  prim- 
itive times  and  the  primitive  sys- 
tem which  Mr  Chamberlain  so 
much  regrets,  is  not  only  an  im- 
possibility, but,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  life,  would  create  a 
positive  injury  to  the  class  in  whose 
interests  he  affects  to  make  the 
suggestion. 

We  cannot  stop  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Chamber- 
lain proposes  to  obtain  the  land 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the 
class  to  which  he  looks  with  such 
favour,  but  we  rejoice  to  see  that, 
in  a  recent  letter  as  to  some  criti- 
cisms upon  his  Ipswich  speech 
made  by  Mr  Foljambe,  M.P.,  he 
declares  that  his  proposals  "are 
based  on  a  fair  value  being  paid 
for  any  land  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient for  the  State  or  the  com- 
munity to  acquire ; "  and  in  the 
speech  itself  he  makes  the  remark 
with  reference  to  what  he  calls  the 
"  absorption  "  of  common  land  or 
of  any  other  public  rights,  that 
"  robbery  is  robbery,  whether  it  is 
practised  against  the  individual  or 
against  the  State," — an  observation 
which  it  would  have  been  well  if 
the  speaker  and  his  colleagues  had 
borne  in  ^mind  in  their  recent 
Irish  land  agitation,  and  which,  at 
least,  will  be  impressed  upon  their 
memory  more  strongly  in  the 
future. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of 
commons,  indeed,  Mr  Chamberlain 
falls  into  the  usual  error  of  Radi- 
cal orators,  and  talks  of  "  rights  " 
having  been  taken  from  the  public, 
in  a  manner  which  shows  gross 
ignorance  of  the  question.  In  the 
case  of  very  many  enclosures,  the 
act  has  been  performed  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  uncultivated  and  waste 
land  under  tillage,  thus  increasing 
the  food-producing  power  of  the 
country  strictly  in  and  for  the 


public  interest.  In  almost  every 
instance,  the  common  has  belonged, 
not  to  the  general  public,  but  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  and  a  certain 
denned  and  separate  portion  of  the 
public,  called  "  the  commoners," 
whose  rights  have  been  fully  and 
fairly  considered  in  the  act  of 
enclosure.  The  general  public  have 
doubtless  had  a  "  right  of  way " 
in  many  cases,  which  has  always 
been  carefully  secured  to  them; 
but  to  have  given  to  them  any- 
thing more  would  have  been  a  dis- 
tinct act  of  confiscation  of  the 
rights  of  the  commoners,  whether 
many  or  few  in  number. 

If  it  be  desirable  that  the  State 
should  purchase  land  "at  a  fair 
value  "  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  number  of  "  old  -  time 
freeholds,"  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
so  much  land  was  in  the  market 
which  its  proprietors  would  gladly 
sell.  But  is  this  what  is  con- 
veyed— or  what  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed  —  to  the  agricultural 
labourers  and  others  of  the  new 
electorate  to  whom  these  speeches 
are  addressed,  and  to  whom  the 
acquisition  of  land  is  held  out  as 
a  tangible  benefit  to  be  placed 
within  their  reach  if  they  use 
their  votes  as  the  speaker  desires  1 
Not  at  all.  It  would  be  no  attrac- 
tion to  Sussex  labourers  in  full 
pay  to  be  transplanted  into  Essex. 
Something  nearer  home  would  be 
required,  and  therefore  land  must 
be  forcibly  taken,  at  whatever  the 
State  may  please  to  consider  "a 
fair  value,"  from  those  who  may 
by  no  means  desire  to  sell  it.  But 
if  land,  why  not  other  things  1  If 
it  is  robbery  on  my  part  to  have 
a  couple  of  thousand  acres  of 
land  (for  which  I  or  my  fore- 
fathers probably  paid  a  high  price), 
whilst  my  neighbour  Hodge  and 
his  comrades  have  none,  why  is 
it  not  also  robbery  for  Mr  A.  or 
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Mr  B.  to  have  railway  stock, 
house  or  funded  property,  of  the 
same  value? 

Moreover,  if  this  State  purchase 
and  distribution  of  land  is  to  begin, 
what  particular  portion  of  the  work- 
ing classes  is  to  have  the  first  claim 
to  receive  a  portion  of  the  prize  ? 
Plausible  as  the  theory  may  be 
made  to  appear  in  the  mouth  of 
tho  mob-orator  and  communistic 
Minister,  its  practical  working 
would  be  found  to  be  surrounded 
wioh  difficulties.  If  proof  of  this 
were  desired,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
tho  condition  of  many  landed  pro- 
prietors at  the  present  moment. 
Their  owners  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  let  large  portions  of  them 
to  small  holders,  or  even  to  sell  to 
small  owners.  But  the  class  is 
not  to  be  found.  Let  any  man 
look  around  his  own  dwelling  and 
ask  himself,  in  the  first  place, 
where  he  could  obtain  men  able 
and  willing  to  become  the  owners 
at  a  fair  price  of  small  lots  of 
land;  and  in  the  second  place, 
what  hope  such  men  could  have 
of  supporting  themselves  and  their 
families  upon  the  produce  of  such 
land1?  If  the  land  is  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  new  class  by  the 
State,  the  question  of  the  terms 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  held  would 
give  rise  to  a  fresh  crop  of  diffi- 
cu  Ities :  and  if  we  could  create  a 
large  class  of  small  freeholders  to- 
morrow, within  a  week  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws  would  have 
begun  to  create  inequalities ;  ere 
long  the  property  of  one  man 
would  have  increased,  that  of 
others  would  have  dwindled  away 
and  disappeared,  and  the  demon 
of  private  ownership  would  again 
a |  pear  in  this  visionary  paradise. 

We  are  well  aware  that  to  well- 
informed  and  thinking  men,  the 
appeal  which  Mr  Chamberlain 
makes  to  "  natural  rights "  will 
be  well  known  to  be  (in  the  lan- 


guage of  the  'Times,'  in  its  com- 
ments upon  his  Ipswich  speech) 
"  the  most  completely  exploded  of 
political  quackeries"  "Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  we  should  have 
no  fear  that  such  foolish  and  mis- 
chievous doctrines  would  have  pro- 
duced the  smallest  effect  upon  the 
public  mind.  But  we  must  recol- 
lect the  position  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  speeches  have  been  delivered. 
The  latter  have  been  avowedly  ad- 
dressed to  the  body  of  newly  en- 
franchised electors,  with  a  view  to 
guide  them  in  the  first  exercise  of 
their  electoral  power.  The  former 
is  a  man  whom  the  present  Prime 
Minister  has  elevated  to  a  platform 
from  whence  his  words  are  widely 
heard,  and  must  have  considerable 
weight.  For  they  are  the  words 
of  one  of  those  whom  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  placed  among  the  coun- 
sellors of  his  Sovereign,  and  whose 
sentiments,  if  not  wholly  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Cabinet,  must,  so  long  as  his  col- 
leagues remain  mute  after  his  re- 
peated declarations,  be  held  to 
approximate  to  their  views  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  them  to  conduct 
with  joint  responsibility  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  Does  Mr  Gladstone 
hold  these  sentiments ;  and  if  so, 
does  he  still  plume  himself  upon 
being  a  follower  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ?  Hear  the  words  of 
that  great  statesman  upon  the 
second  reading  of  his  Corn  Law 
Bill  in  1846:  "I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country  more  democra- 
tic than  it  is.  I  cannot  think  that 
the  public  mind  wishes  it  to  be 
more  democratic  than  it  is.  I  have 
no  faith  in  Governments  guided  by 
uncontrolled  popular  passions.  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  the  aristocra- 
tic element  weakened  in  our  con- 
stitution." Then  turn  to  the 
speeches  of  Mr  Gladstone's  col- 
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league,  and  see  him  rejoicing  that 
"  democracy  has  established  itself 
in  the  seat  of  authority,"  and  that 
"this  democratic  movement  will 
be  accentuated  by  the  proposal  of 
the  Seats  Bill." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  at  least  a 
constitutional  statesman,  and  to 
such  a  title  the  present  Prime 
Minister  has  forfeited  all  claim. 
What  is  the  secret  of  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's presence  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  authority  thereby  given  to  his 
revolutionary  harangues?  It  is 
easily  told.  Three  things  mainly 
contributed  to  the  Liberal  victory 
of  1880.  One,  perhaps  not  so 
widely  known  as  its  importance 
deserves,  was  the  action  of  the 
great  body  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists, who,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  electioneering  history  of  the 
last  fifty  years,  threw  their  whole 
weight  into  the  scales  of  the 
Liberal  party.  A  greater  thing, 
possibly,  was  the  untiring  zeal  and 
energy  with  which  Mr  Gladstone 
himself  preached  an  anti-Beacons- 
field  policy,  and  persuaded  the 
country  that  he  was  the  apostle 
of  peace  and  economy,  protesting 
against  war  and  extravagance. 
The  greatest  of  all  was  the  con- 
fidence which  Lord  Hartington 
had  inspired  in  the  large  body  of 
moderate  men,  Liberals  and  non- 
politicians,  who,  giving  credence 
to  Mr  Gladstone's  repeated  asser- 
tions that  he  had  no  intention  of 
returning  to  office,  rallied  round 
that  which  they  believed  to  be 
the  flag  of  steady  and  progressive 
Liberalism.  But  as  soon  as  the 
Radical  portion  of  the  press  and 
the  personal  adherents  of  Mr 
Gladstone  had  persuaded  them- 
selves and  him  that  he  was  the 
only  possible  Prime  Minister  for 
the  Liberal  party,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  those  who  had  forced 
their  candidate  into  the  Premier- 
ship must  be  conciliated  and  kept 


in  good  humour.  To  be  sure,  there 
seemed  something  incongruous  in 
placing  among  the  confidential  ad- 
visers of  a  monarch,  those  who 
had  avowed  republican  opinions  ; 
and  in  bringing  those  who  have 
spoken  with  scant  respect  of  the 
Royal  Family  into  close  proximity 
to  the  Sovereign.  These,  however, 
are  of  course  old-fashioned  ideas, 
and  could  not  for  a  moment  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
paramount  object — the  securing  of 
place  and  power  to  the  Liberal 
party.  To  obtain  this  essential 
object,  every  scruple  must  be  cast 
aside.  Radicals,  atheists,  repub- 
licans, all  have  votes,  and  all  are 
orthodox  members  of  the  party 
which  falsely  arrogates  to  itself 
the  title  of  "Liberal."  In  order 
to  conciliate  the  support  of  such 
people,  Mr  Gladstone  formed  his 
Government  upon  so  broad  a  basis 
as  to  admit  the  holders  of  opinions 
such  as  those  we  criticise  to-day. 

Mr  Gladstone  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  by  his  friends  as  the 
incarnation  of  all  that  is  moderate 
—  the  one  man  who  is  able  to 
temper  and  restrain  the  impetuous 
spirits  of  his  party.  Alas  !  there 
is  another  and  truer  reading  of  his 
character  and  position.  The  belief 
in  his  "  moderation  "  —  the  idea 
that  the  "  disciple  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel"  cannot  be  really  an  enemy 
to  our  monarchical  institutions — 
this,  and  the  homage  paid  to  his 
undoubted  talent,  have  enabled 
Mr  Gladstone  to  keep,  in  his 
Cabinet  and  among  his  followers, 
men  who,  but  for  him,  would  have 
been  fighting  boldly  to-day  against 
the  pernicious  doctrines  of  a  George 
and  a  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  com- 
mon whisper  among  Liberals — 
"  When  Gladstone  goes,  there  must 
be  great  changes."  Yes — but  in 
what  direction?  The  name  and 
authority  of  the  Premier  may,  it 
is  true,  have  somewhat  restrained 
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the  impetuosity  of  Radicalism,  but 
they  have  at  the  same  time  led 
those  who  could  and  would  effectu- 
ally have  opposed  it  to  a  point  at 
which  their  opposition  will  be  too 
late .  These  men — many  of  whom 
ha\e  condemned  in  their  hearts 
and  disapproved  in  their  private 
conversations  the  measures  which 
they  have  reluctantly  supported 
by  their  votes — these  men  have 
mucsh  to  answer  for  to  their  country. 
They  may,  however,  be  regarded 
with  pity ;  for  whilst  they  are 
gradually  losing,  if  they  have  not 
already  lost,  the  confidence  of  those 
who  trusted  them  to  resist  extreme 
and  violent  measures,  they  are 
laughed  to  scorn  by  their  Radical 
colleagues,  and  will  be  cast  aside  as 
soon  as  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
latt-er  to  do  so. 

What  are  these  speeches  of  Mr 
Ch.imberlain's  but  a  bid  for  the 
leadership  of  that  Radical  faction 
which  will  soon  absorb  the  so- 
called  Liberal  party?  They  are 
something  more  indeed.  They 
are,  if  not  intended,  at  least 
eminently  calculated,  to  excite  a 
war  of  classes, — the  poor  against 
the  rich, — and  to  bring  upon  this 
country  all  the  misery  and  ruin 
which  a  similar  war  brought  upon 
France  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  As  if  he  had  not  been 
suidciently  explicit  in  his  previous 
speeches,  what  does  Mr  Chamber- 
lain say  upon  the  29th  January, 
again  addressing  his  Birmingham 
constituents'?  Imputing  to  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  a  desire  (which 
we  need  hardly  say  had  never  been 
expressed  by  him)  to  prevent  the 
labourers  and  artisans  from  im- 
pr<  'ving  their  condition,  Mr  Cham- 
berlain sneeringly  continues  :  "  The 
working  classes  in  this  country  are 
to  continue  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past — to  order  them- 
selves lowly  and  reverently  to  all 
th(  ir  betters,  and  to  do  their  duty 


in  the  state  of  life  to  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  tJiem.  I  think 
that  is  a  rich  man's  gospel,  and  a 
barren  programme."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  these  words  ?  Evidently, 
from  their  context,  not  that  the 
"  working  classes  "  are  to  do  their 
duty  as  God-fearing  citizens,  and 
strive,  as  every  good  Conservative 
would  have  them  strive,  to  better 
their  position  under  the  fair  condi- 
.  tions  which  our  free  constitution 
affords,  and  by  the  practice  of  such 
thrift  and  providence  as  have 
hitherto  raised  many  of  their  class 
in  the  social  scale.  No ;  it  is 
something  else  which  Mr  Cham- 
berlain dangles  before  their  eyes  : 
something  to  be  obtained  by  means 
of  the  vote  which  has  just  been 
given  them ;  something  to  be 
wrested  from  other  classes  against 
whom  they  are  excited  by  the 
whole  tone  and  tenor  of  those  in- 
flammatory speeches.  And  for  all 
that  may  follow  as  the  result  of 
this  teaching,  the  whole  of  the 
present  Government,  and  beyond 
all  men  Mr  Gladstone  himself, 
must  be  held  directly  responsible 
to  the  country.  These  are  not 
matters  which  should  be  left  "open 
questions "  in  any  Cabinet.  Mr 
Chamberlain  has  boldly  and  loud- 
ly declared  himself  the  advocate 
of  free,  that  is  State  paid,  education 
for  the  working  classes,  of  paid 
members  of  Parliament,  the  re- 
mission of  all  indirect  taxation,  a 
system  of  graduated  taxation,  and 
the  forcible  taking  of  land  from  those 
who  are  legally  entitled  to  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  it  upon 
communistic  principles.  In  order 
to  justify  the  latter  proposal,  he 
roundly  accuses  "some  people"  (a 
sufficiently  wide  term)  of  confisca- 
tion, plunder,  and  robbery;  and 
endeavours  to  show  the  poor  that 
they  are  poor,  not  because  it  is 
the  ordering  of  Providence  that 
there  should  be  inequalities  of  rank 
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and  wealth  in  the  world,  and  be- 
cause natural  causes  necessitate 
poverty  in  countries  with  an  ever- 
increasing  population,  but  because 
they  are  oppressed  and  robbed 
by  the  classes  above  them,  or  ra- 
ther by  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
their  country,  which  protect  the 
latter  in  the  possession  of  their 
property. 

The  country  has  a  right  to  call 
upon  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  Cabinet 
either  to  let  us  know  that  these 
are  their  accepted  doctrines,  or 
boldly  to  disavow  them.  The  matter 
is  too  serious,  the  crisis  too  grave, 
for  dallying  with  principles  which 
have  wrought  ruin  to  other  nations, 
and  which  cannot  be  innocuous 
if  permitted  to  prevail  in  Great 
Britain.  Even  though  the  result 
might  be  such  a  terrible  disaster 
as  the  interruption  of  the  concord 
and  the  imperilling  of  the  unity 
of  the  Liberal  party,  there  is  a 
plain  duty  before  those  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  Government  who  are 
loyal  to  the  Crown  and  Constitu- 
tion of  their  country,  and  heavy 
indeed  will  be  their  responsibility 
if  that  duty  be  forgotten  or  evaded. 
The  recent  accession  to  the  Cabi- 
net of  Mr  Shaw-Lefevre  (who  in 
one  of  his  last  public  speeches  has 
boldly  condemned  the  wild  doc- 
trines preached  by  Mr  Chamber- 
lain) and  of  Lord  Rosebery  (who 
is  himself  guilty  to  a  large  extent 
of  the  crime  of  "private-owner- 
ship "  in  land)  may,  by  persons  of 
a  sanguine  temperament,  be  hailed 


as  a  sign  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
disapproval  of  the  extravagant 
utterances  of  his  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  these  men, 
and  of  others  who  are  supposed  to 
hold  moderate  views,  in  the  same 
Cabinet  with  Mr  Chamberlain, 
goes  to  show  that  his  opinions  are 
not  considered  by  the  Government 
to  be  as  subversive  of  the  British 
Constitution  as  they  undoubtedly 
are,  and  in  fact  gives  greater 
weight  to  his  speeches.  The  coun- 
try will  not  believe  that  the  "  Con- 
stitutional Liberals"  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Cabinet  are  sincere  or  trust- 
worthy unless  they  now  speak  out. 
Let  them  at  once  repudiate  the 
Communistic  doctrines  of  their 
colleague ;  let  them  have  the  cour- 
age to  show  the  world  that  the 
plunder  of  private  owners  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  the  "natural  rights"  of  man 
no  part  of  its  accepted  creed  :  or 
if  they  have  not  the  honesty  and 
wisdom  to  take  such  a  course,  let 
them  at  least  banish  from  their 
minds  the  delusion  that  they  can 
be  associated  with  the  teachers  of 
these  pernicious  theories  without 
weakening  their  own  influence  for 
good,  and  practically  lending  the 
support  of  their  character  and 
position  to  doctrines  which  in 
their  souls  they  abhor,  and  to  men 
whom  in  their  consciences  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  Crown  and  Constitution  of 
Great  Britain. 
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FOETUNE'S  WHEEL. — PART  i. 


'  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown, 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 

For  man  is  man,  and  master  of  his  fate." 

— JEmitl. 


CHAPTER    I. — A    HIGHLAND    HOME-COMING. 


FIRST-CLASS  travellers  are  rare  in 
the  month  of  June  on  the  western 
and  wilder  section  of  the  Great 
West  of  Scotland  Railway.  The 
season  of  tourists  is  not  yet ;  and 
sportsmen  seldom  begin  to  straggle 
northwards  before  the  second  week 
of  August.  Through  three-fourths 
of  the  year  the  Company  must 
rely  for  dividends  or  debenture 
interest  on  its  goods  traffic — carry- 
ing cattle  and  sheep,  herring-bar- 
rels, and  wire-fencing,  with  miscel- 
laneous trifles  of  the  kind.  As  for 
Auchnadarroch  station,  which  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Strathoran, 
the  station-master,  metaphorically 
as  well  as  physically,  is  one  of  the 
biggest  men  in  the  north  country. 
Drossed  in  a  deal  of  brief  author- 
ity, he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
patronising  the  country-folks  who 
travel  by  the  trains ;  he  is  toadied 
in  the  summer  by  innocent  Cock- 
neys, helplessly  eager  for  direction 
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and  advice ;  and  he  may  simul- 
taneously indulge  his  indolence  and 
fussiness  by  managing  to  make  an 
infinite  ado  about  nothing.  Save 
a  lonely  shooting-lodge  or  two,  a 
couple  of  manses,  and  the  residence 
of  Glenconan,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  gentleman's  house 
within  a  radius  of  some  score  of 
miles ;  and  although  the  "  Mac- 
Tavish  Arms  and  Posting  Establish- 
ment "  stands  within  a  short  gun- 
shot -of  the  station,  in  those  open- 
ing days  of  June  it  has  barely 
taken  down  its  shutters. 

So  it  was  all  the  stranger  that, 
one  bright  afternoon  in  June,  the 
station  should  be  the  scene  of  un- 
wonted excitement.  The  platform, 
usually  left  to  be  cleansed  by  the 
rains  and  winds,  was  swept  and 
garnished  ;  the  porter  had  taken  his 
hands  out  of  the  pockets  of  his 
corduroys  ;  the  station-master  was 
standing  at  attention,  and  in  close 
2  Ji 
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conversation  with  an  elderly  High- 
lander in  homespuns ;  while  the 
smoke  of  the  train  was  visible  in 
the  middle-distance,  as  it  came  sob- 
bing and  puffing  up  the  stiff  incline. 
The  cause  of  the  excitement  might 
be  explained  by  a  carriage  that  had 
pulled  up  on  the  shingle  sweep 
before  the  pine-built  porch  of  the 
little  booking-office.  It  was  a  wag- 
gonette of  teak,  with  a  pair  of  smart 
chestnut  cobs — one  and  the  other 
strong,  low,  and  serviceable  ;  while 
the  well-set-up  driver  had  a  certain 
style  about  him  that  savoured 
rather  of  the  Parks  and  Piccadilly 
than  of  Ross-shire. 

"And  as  I  was  saying  to  you, 
Mr  Ferguson,"  drawled  the  High- 
lander in  homespun,  "  this  will  be 
a  great  day  for  Glenconan." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  Mr  Ross — 
I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  the 
other,  motioning  away  with  an 
affable  wave  of  the  arm  the  tender 
of  the  Highlander's  snuff-mull.  He 
was  excited,  and  could  not  help 
showing  it,  though  he  prided  him- 
self on  the  serenity  of  his  deport- 
ment. "  We  do  what  we  can  ;  but 
man's  powers  are  limited,  and  we 
must  have  resident  proprietors  if 
we  are  to  develop  the  local  traffic." 

Donald  Ross  rumpled  up  his 
shaggy  eyebrows.  He  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  elderly  hillman — 
as  tall  as  the  station-master,  and 
far  more  muscular.  Hard-looking 
and  weather-beaten,  he  seemed  to 
have  worked  away,  in  a  long  life 
among  the  hills,  all  superabundant 
flesh  from  his  bone  and  sinew. 
Though  his  Saxon  was  serviceable, 
like  the  cobs,  he  was  not  strong  in 
it ;  he  failed  to  catch  the  meaning 
of  the  station-master,  and  he  struck 
back  into  his  own  line  of  thought. 

"Ay,  more  resident  gentlemen, 
as  you  were  saying,  will  be  a  great 
thing  ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  thing 
for  Glenconan  when  we  have  one 
of  the  '  Glenconans  '  among  us 


again.  I'm  thinking  he  will  be 
turning  Corryvreckaii  and  Glengoy 
into  deer;  and  'deed  these  shep- 
herd -  men  are  just  one  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  that  the  minis- 
ter would  be  speaking  about  the 
former  Sabbath-day." 

Meanwhile  the  train  was  ap- 
proaching, and  at  last  it  drew  up 
at  the  platform.  Three  gentlemen 
got  out  of  a  first-class  carriage. 
The  station-master  received  them 
cap  in  hand,  with  an  obsequious- 
ness significant  of  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion.  As  for  Donald,  he 
slightly  lifted  his  deer-stalker  bon- 
net, and  pulled  shyly  at  a  grizzled 
forelock  ;  but  his  grey  eyes  gleamed 
with  such  a  soft  satisfaction  as  you 
may  see  in  a  friendly  collie  gratified 
by  the  home-coming  of  his  master. 

The  foremost  of  the  three,  who 
naturally  took  the  lead,  was  a  hale 
veteran  of  about  sixty  or  somewhat 
more,  cast  very  much  in  the  manly 
mould  of  the  keeper.  His  dress 
was  almost  as  rough,  though  care- 
fully put  on ;  but  there  was  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  him  for 
anything  but  a  gentleman :  and  if 
his  face  was  beaming  with  excite- 
ment and  good-humour,  he  was 
nevertheless  the  sort  of  man  you 
would  have  been  sorry  to  quarrel 
with.  There  was  energy  of  purpose 
in  the  features,  that  were  high  and 
even  harsh,  as  in  the  flash  of  the 
keen  grey  eyes;  with  a  touch  of  sar- 
castic resolution  about  the  corners 
of  the  firm  mouth.  His  compan- 
ions, who  kept  themselves  modestly 
in  the  background,  were  boys  in 
comparison.  One  of  them  might 
have  come  of  age  a  year  or  two 
before;  the  other  was  some  half- 
dozen  years  his  senior. 

The  elderly  gentleman  acknow- 
ledged the  salutation  of  the  station- 
master  with  a  nod,  and  a  quick 
look  that  seemed  to  read  the  man 
through  and  dispose  of  him.  But 
his  greeting  to  Donald  was  cor- 
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cliality  itself  as  he  held  out  the 
muscular  hand,  which  the  other 
evidently  had  expected. 

'~  And  so  you're  here,  are  you, 
Mr  Boss,  instead  of  upon  Funa- 
chanj  and  this  is  the  way  you've 
been  looking  after  the  deer  in  my 
absence." 

])onald  grinned  a  width  of  wel- 
come like  the  breaking  of  a  blaze 
of  sunshine  after  a  thunderstorm 
over  the  waters  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Lochconan. 

"And  'deed  it  was  very  little  of 
the  deer  that  I  was  thinking  of  to- 
day, Glenconan, — though  I  might 
possibly  have  been  speaking  of 
them  to  the  station-master  here," 
he  added,  conscientiously.  "  And 
it's  a  pity  but  there  was  your 
piper  to  give  you  your  welcome ; 
but  Peter  has  been  palsied  since 
the  Martinmas  before  last — and 
short  in  the  wind,  moreover.  And 
how  have  you  been  keeping,  sir ; 
and  how  was  Miss  Grace  ? " 

"' Exceedingly  well,  and  all  the 
belter  for  the  thought  of  coming 
home.  I  can  answer  for  myself, 
and  I  can  answer  for  her  too.  As 
for  Miss  Grace,  you  will  see  her 
here  in  a  few  days,  and  then  she 
can  speak  for  herself,  which  she  is 
very  well  able  to  do.  And  now, 
Deiiald,  lend  a  hand  with  the 
luggage,  will  you  ?  I  long  to  be 
off.  and  up  the  glen." 

As  for  the  luggage,  it  was  light 
enough.  The  heavy  baggage  had 
beon  forwarded  a  few  days  before. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
waggonette  was  packed ;  the  por- 
ter, exulting  over  a  generous  tip, 
was  looking  forward  to  a  pleasant 
evening  in  the  bar  of  the  "Mac- 
Tavish  Arms " ;  and  Donald  sat 
perched  beside  the  stylish  coach- 
man, watching  the  start  of  the  im- 
patient cobs. 

There  are  few  finer  drives  in  the 
pi  :turesque  Western  Highlands 
than  that  down  the  broad  strath 
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of  the  Bran  and  up  the  romantic 
valley  of  the  tributary  Conan.  The 
comparatively  open  character  of 
the  pastoral  scenery  in  the  former 
valley  is  a  fitting  approach  to  the 
more  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  other. 
Dipping  into  Strathoran,  after 
some  of  the  more  savage  landscapes 
through  which  you  have  passed  in 
the  train,  you  might  pronounce  the 
country  almost  tame.  The  river 
meanders  among  gently  sloping 
green  hills,  strewed  here  and  there 
with  stones,  and  crested  with 
heather.  From  the  level  of  the 
carriage-road  you  seldom  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  towering  summits 
of  any  of  the  noble  giants  in  the 
background ;  but  at  the  "  meeting 
of  the  waters,"  where  the  Conan 
joins  the  Bran,  the  scenery  changes 
its  character  altogether.  Entering 
the  side-gorge,  where  the  shadows 
gather  even  at  noon,  we  leave  soft- 
ness and  light  for  sternness  and 
desolation.  The  swift  black  rush 
of  the  Conan,  which  has  been  pent 
for  a  space  between  beetling  cliffs, 
pitches  itself  in  the  exuberance  of 
sudden  release  over  a  brawling  and 
foaming  waterfall.  The  eddies  of 
the  deep  dark  pool  below  confound 
themselves  with  the  reflected  black- 
ness of  interlacing  fir-boughs.  As 
for  the  road,  it  has  been  roughly 
yet  shrewdly  engineered  along  the 
sloping  ledges  of  the  cliffs  that 
hang  between  the  hills  and  the 
river.  It  is  a  safe  enough  ascent, 
for  the  gradients  are  broad  though 
steep,  but  a  dangerous  place  to 
drive  down  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  for  it  is  only  fenced  on 
the  river-side  by  an  occasional  up- 
right stone  in  the  Alpine  fashion, 
and  its  gravel  is  apt  to  be  washed 
and  mined  by  the  side-rills  flowing 
across  it  from  a  succession  of  trick- 
ling cascades. 

The  elder  of  the  two  young  men 
had  never  visited  the  glen  before. 
In  silent  admiration,  with  a  rapt 
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look  in  his  soft  hazel  eyes,  he 
hung  over  the  side  of  the  waggon- 
ette as  it  swayed  slightly  towards 
the  Conan,  and  gazed  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  abyss.  The  elderly 
gentleman,  who  sat  by  him  on 
the  front  seat,  drew  long  breaths 
of  profound  satisfaction ;  and  yet 
the  very  next  moment  you  would 
have  said  that  his  face  had  slightly 
clouded.  At  least  so  it  seemed  to 
strike  the  youngest  of  the  three, 
whose  quick  eyes,  that  caught  every- 
thing above  and  below,  were  sud- 
denly attracted  by  the  other,  and 
watched  him  curiously.  Not  for 
long,  however.  If  he  thought  his 
host  had  an  abiding  care,  that  must 
only  have  been  a  foolish  fancy; 
and  what,  indeed,  could  be  more 
improbable  1 

David  Moray,  the  lord  of  those 
barren  grandeurs  of  Glenconan, 
was  at  last  realising  the  cherished 
dream  of  his  life.  He  was  re- 
turning a  rich  man  to  the  paternal 
property,  which  he  had  only  visited 
at  rare  intervals  since  he  inherited 
it;  and  to  the  shootings,  which 
had  been  leased  till  last  year  to  a 
Southern  banker.  Now  he  might 
hope  to  end  his  days  there  in 
peace,  if  the  dregs  of  life  would 
only  run  kindly.  He  was  a  sports- 
man born :  he  had  come  back  to 
a  paradise  of  sport;  and  though 
his  life  had  been  passed  in  tropical 
climates,  he  was  as  hale  and  sound 
of  constitution  as  any  man  of  his 
years  could  hope  to  be. 

He  could  be  a  boy  still,  in  the 
light  exuberance  of  his  spirits  ;  and 
nothing  keeps  a  man  so  fresh  as 
perennial  boyhood.  If  he  had  been 
coming  home  to  Glenconan,  as  he 
used  to  come,  for  the  holidays,  he 
could  hardly  have  thrown  himself 
more  heartily  into  the  happy  ex- 
citement of  the  hour.  As  the  road 
extricated  itself  from  the  bosky 
entanglements  of  the  shaggy  gorges, 
and  swept  down  into  a  smiling 


stretch  of  mountain-meadows,  he 
stood  up  in  the  carriage,  though 
sorely  puzzled  to  keep  his  feet ;  for 
the  waggonette,  as  it  dashed  down- 
wards with  locked  wheels,  was 
rocking  about  like  a  boat  among 
the  lake  billows  in  a  fresh  north- 
easter. But  it  was  not  for  nothing 
that  Moray  had  so  often  taken  the 
Overland  route,  to  say  nothing  of 
weathering  the  Cape.  And  now 
that  he  was  fairly  and  finally 
homeward-bound,  in  the  "  kent 
face "  of  each  peak  arid  ridge  he 
saw  the  features  of  some  familiar 
friend  of  his  childhood. 

"  Fine  weather  to-morrow,  Don- 
ald, though  of  course  that  old 
glass  of  yours  is  at  '  stormy '  as 
usual ;  for  there  is  the  cloud-belt 
on  the  sides  of  Funachan :  had 
the  hill  been  wearing  his  night- 
cap, it  would  have  been  another 
matter  altogether.  I  say,  Jack, 
do  you  see  that  purple  patch 
on  the  shoulder — there,  away  to 
the  right  of  the  gap,  and  just 
over  the  birch-stump  1 — you  should 
have  been  with  me  the  last  even- 
ing I  shot  there  with  my  tenant, 
when  we  found  the  coveys  lying 
like  stones,  though  they  had  been 
wild  as  hawks  elsewhere  all  through 
the  day.  Please  the  Fates,  we'll 
have  bloodshed  there  in  August. 
And  when  you  go  out  for  sketches, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
subject? — the  pool,  I  mean,  with 
the  grey  rock,  like  a  chapel-gable 
rising  out  of  the  water.  And  if 
Leslie  is  looking  for  a  spot  where 
he  may  indulge  himself  in  dream- 
ing and  poetry,  that  bank  of  brack- 
en under  the  birches  there  ought 
to  suit  him  down  to  the  ground — 
if  we  dare  to  talk  of  ground,  in- 
deed, in  connection  with  any  scene 
so  ethereal." 

In  the  further  miles  of  unmeas- 
ured Highland  road  that  led  on 
to  the  old  house  of  Glenconan, 
the  face  and  spirits  of  its  lord  and 
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master  seemed  to  answer  to  the 
changes  of  the  weather  and  the 
scenery.  It  was  a  fine  day — a  very 
fine  day ;  but  there  were  a  few 
fleecy  and  drifting  clouds  flitting 
occasionally  across  the  heavens, 
and  now  and  again  some  jutting 
angle  of  rock  would  cast  a  streak 
of  blackness  across  the  brightness 
of  the  road.  So  Moray's  face 
would  from  time  to  time  be  shad- 
owe  ;d  by  some  darker  or  sadder 
thought,  which  seemed  barely  to 
touch  it  in  passing.  But  when 
the  waggonette  pulled  up  before 
the  door  of  the  mansion,  he  was 
the  kindly  Highland  host,  over- 
flovdiig  with  hospitality  and  natural 
pride  in  an  ancestral  seat,  standing 
on  a  site  which  had  been  the  home 
of  his  family  for  generations. 

The  house  of  Gleiiconan  was 
plain  and  unpretending  enough, 
and  yet  its  surroundings  gave  it 
infinite  charm.  The  feudal,  or 
rather  the  patriarchal  keep,  had 
been,  blown  up  in  the  "  '45  "  with 
certain  spare  powder -casks  that 
were  embarrassing  the  march  of 
the  "  red  soldiers,"  although  its 
foundations  were  still  to  be  seen  on 
an  adjacent  knoll,  overgrown  with 
the  ground-ivy  struggling  through 
the  thick  beds  of  bracken.  As  for 
the  modern  mansion,  as  we  said,  it 
wan  neither  imposing  nor  very  com- 
modious ;  although  it  ran  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  bedrooms 
and  garrets,  which  seemed  to  have 
bee  a  elbowed  aside  by  the  rambling 
passages.  It  was  built  in  the 
modern  medieval  Scottish  fashion, 
with  a  couple  of  receding  wings, 
connected  with  the  main  body  or 
corps,  de  logis  by  semicircular  cor- 
ridors. It  was  whitewashed,  or 
"  harled,"  as  they  say  in  the  North ; 
and  its  staring  and  sadly  expres- 
sionless face  was  toned  down  by 
neither  creepers  nor  climbers.  But 
then  the  situation  was  simply  en- 
chanting. It  stood  on  a  gentle 


slope,  facing  towards  the  sunny 
quarter  of  the  south-west.  Before 
it,  lawns  of  the  richest  and  softest 
green,  watered  by  the  rain-storms 
and  the  perpetual  flying  showers, 
ran  down  to  Lochconan.  And  the 
lake  lay  sparkling  like  a  gem  in  its 
mountain-setting,  changing  colours 
with  the  changing  hues  of  the  sky, 
from  sapphire  to  emerald,  and  from 
emerald  to  black  onyx.  Around 
three-fourths  of  its  broken  circum- 
ference the  little  loch  was  girdled 
by  swelling  knolls — winding  bays 
receded  till  they  were  lost  to  sight 
among  oaks,  and  pines,  and  the 
copses  of  weeping  birches.  On  the 
opposite  shore  was  a  wall  of  sheer 
precipice,  where  a  pair  of  peregrine 
falcons  had  nested  from  time  im- 
memorial, in  an  accessible  rift  far 
above  among  the  rocks.  When 
letting  the  shootings,  there  had 
always  been  an  understanding  that 
these  old  friends  of  the  family  were 
to  be  sacred  from  the  gun.  But 
the  great  feature  of  Lochconan  was 
its  heronry,  on  the  haunted  isle  of 
St  Gilzean.  The  sainted  mission- 
ary, who  was  said  to  have  dipped 
hundreds  of  pagan  Celts  in  the 
waters  of  his  blessed  spring,  had 
subsequently  received  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  his 
ungrateful  proselytes.  Since  then 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  "  walk- 
ing" to  a  surprising  extent — con- 
sidering that  his  life  during  his 
latter  years  had  been  sedentary. 
Not  a  man  in  Glenconan  or  the 
adjoining  parishes  would  have  set 
foot  upon  the  island  for  all  the 
world  after  dusk.  It  may  be  that 
the  silvery  forms  of  the  birds, 
floating  ghost-like  in  the  gloaming 
through  the  stems  of  the  larches, 
had  something  to  do  with  the  per- 
petuation of  the  legend.  And  a 
pretty  kind  of  poetry  they  added 
to  the  loch,  in  the  presence  of  their 
silent,  shadowy  shapes,  standing 
motionless  but  wide-awake  in  the 
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shallows  through  the  day,  on  the 
look  -  out  for  unwary  trout  or 
minnows. 

Behind  the  house  and  the  ken- 
nels the  ground  rose  rapidly.  The 
steep  home  -  paddocks,  where  the 
shaggy  shooting -ponies  ran  loose, 
were  skirted  by  shrubberies  of  ever- 
greens, backed  up  by  thickets  of 
pine ;  and  as  the  heather  shot  up 
through  the  rough  herbage,  so 
the  green  of  the  enclosures  and 
the  lower  hills  was  studded  with 
rich  masses  of  purple.  Roughly 
traced  paths,  softly  carpeted  here 
and  there  by  the  thick  fall  of 
the  fir-needles,  wound  through  the 
columns  of  the  firs,  or  lost  them- 
selves among  the  birch  clumps  and 
the  alder  thickets.  Thence  they 
emerged  on  the  barer  steeps  above, 
where  they  zigzagged  upwards  from 
side  to  side  across  the  rocky  beds 
of  a  couple  of  mountain  brooks — 
streamlets  or  torrents  according 
to  the  weather.  And  each  of  the 
light  rustic  bridges — each  tiny  bit 
of  jutting  cliff  projecting  through 
the  trailing  and  gnarled  fir-roots 
— seemed  to  open  some  new  and  en- 
chanting point  of  view  up  to  the 
cloudland  that  capped  the  con- 
fusion of  mountains. 

But  more  than  enough  of  descrip- 
tion for  the  time,  though,  if  I  have 
bored  my  readers,  the  memories  of 
Glenconan  are  my  best  excuse. 
Strolling  about  before  dinner, 
Moray  did  the  honours  of  the  place 
to  his  young  friends;  and  if  elo- 
quent admiration  be  the  sincerest 
flattery,  he  had  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied.  Though  the  High- 
land air  had  sharpened  their  ap- 
petites, he  had  to  remind  them, 
more  than  once,  that  it  was  high 
time  to  dress.  Leslie,  who  was 
naturally  rather  taciturn,  said  little ; 
but  he  lingered  as  if  loath  to  tear 
himself  away  from  the  scenes  where 
each  changing  impression  seemed 
invariably  a  change  for  the  better. 


As  for  Jack  Venables,  he  jumped 
about  like  a  young  chamois,  in  the 
sheer  exuberance  of  his  animal 
spirits,  at  the  risk  of  a  broken 
neck,  or,  at  all  events,  of  a  sprained 
ankle.  And  his  gay  exhilaration 
gratified  the  older  man  far  more 
than  the  self-contained  apprecia- 
tion of  the  other.  Moray  had  a 
fellow-feeling  for  the  headlong 
nature  which  would  be  doing  or 
even  suffering  rather  than  be  still. 

It  was  to  Venables  that  he 
turned  more  naturally  during  the 
dinner,  if  he  showed  himself  more 
ceremoniously  hospitable  to  Leslie. 
But  after  all,  they  got  on  very  well 
together ;  and  when  the  cloth  was 
removed  in  the  good  old  fashion, 
and  the  decanters  placed  on  the 
polished  mahogany,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  find  three  happier  gen- 
tlemen anywhere  between  the  Sol- 
way  Firth  and  the  Shetland  Isles. 

"  I  like  your  dining-room,  sir, 
almost  as  much  as  your  hills," 
remarked  Mr  Venables,  surveying 
the  former  serenely  over  a  bumper 
of  claret ;  "  and  you'll  agree  with 
me,  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  in 
its  favour." 

Mr  Moray  did  agree,  and  smiled 
complacently.  Indeed  Jack  Vena- 
bles could  hardly  have  been  sus- 
pected of  flattery,  and  connoisseurs 
in  very  various  styles  of  art  might 
have  expressed  unmitigated  approv- 
al. The  room  was  unpretentious 
like  the  house — long,  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  breadth,  and  by  110 
means  lofty.  But  it  had  been 
turned  into  such  a  sylvan  hall  as 
might  have  suited  the  retreat  of  a 
Lord  of  the  Isles  or  a  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  The  trophies  of  the  chase 
that  profusely  adorned  the  vesti- 
bule had  overflowed  into  the  dining- 
room.  The  walls  were  adorned 
with  noble  stags'  heads,  inter- 
spersed with  those  of  roe-deer  and 
grinning  wild-cats.  To  each  was 
attached  a  brief  obituary  notice, 
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and  the  inscriptions  dated  back  for 
a  couple  of  generations  and  more. 
Even  tenants  of  the  Glenconan 
shootings  had  taken  a  pride  in 
leaving  some  of  the  choicest  of 
their  spoils  near  the  scenes  where 
they  had  won  them — the  more  so 
thai;  each  of  the  sportsmen  left  his 
name  as  well  as  a  memory  behind 
nice .  The  golden  eagle  was  setting 
in  aerial  dance  to  the  osprey,  which 
spread  her  wings  in  act  to  soar 
above  the  sideboard;  and  beneath 
these,  a  grizzled  badger  was  snarl- 
ing at  an  otter  about  to  take  a 
header  off  a  moss-grown  ledge. 
There  were  trout  and  salmon  rods, 
and  racks  for  guns  and  rifles  in  the 
corners,  and  a  fair  show  of  some- 
wh.it  grim  family  portraits  to  boot. 
So  far,  the  decorations,  though  you 
cercainly  could  not  call  them  com- 
monplace, were  what  might  have 
been  seen  in  any  Highland  gentle- 
man's halls.  But  then,  by  way 
of  contrast,  there  glittered  on  the 
sideboard  a  mixed  service  of  mas- 
sive and  curious  plate — wine-cool- 
ers, tankards,  salvers,  and  epergnes, 
of  many  dates  and  countries,  and 
of  the  most  artistic  workmanship  ; 
for  Moray  had  a  fancy  that  way, 
and  his  fancies  had  generally  been 
gratified.  A  century  and  a  half 
before,  the  mere  rumour  of  so 
much  portable  wealth  would  have 
set  all  the  clansmen  and  caterans 
by  the  ears  between  Lome  and 
Lochaber. 

Jack  Yenables  looked  about  him 
and  went  on  :  "I  like  the  silver,  I 
must  say,  even  more  than  the  stags' 
heads.  There  now  !  I  was  sure  I 
should  startle  you  both ;  but  you 
need  not  look  so  scandalised,  my 
dear  Leslie.  I'm  not  altogether  so 
covetous  as  you  might  suppose, 
and  a  man  may  admire  those  mag- 
niiicently  chased  salt-cellars,  for 
example,  without  having  the  soul 
either  of  a  pawnbroker  or  of  a 
Bdivenuto  Cellini.  But  I  like 
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them  chiefly  for  all  they  mean. 
Had  Glenconan  lived  his  life  in 
his  native  glen,  we  should  have 
seen  nothing  on  his  walls  save  the 
antlers  and  his  ancestors.  More- 
over, I  may  venture  to  remark,  par- 
enthetically, that  I  doubt  whether 
we  should  have  had  Lafitte  like 
this  on  the  table.  Now  stalking 
deer  in  Glenconan  is  grand  sport 
in  its  way ;  but  to  be  content  with 
that,  we  should  be  born  to  the 
ambition,  like  Donald  the  keeper. 
The  tankards,  &c.,  are  the  veri- 
table trophies  that  are  worth  the 
winning;  for  they  mean  energy 
and  adventure,  and  the  excitement 
of  success  —  the  only  things  that 
make  life  worth  the  living.  If  I 
know  myself,  I'm  nothing  of  a 
visionary :  I  believe  in  the  bless- 
ings of  riches,  and  realise  their 
anxieties  too,  as  much  as  anybody; 
but  I  should  be  sorry  all  the  same 
to  have  been  born  to  a  fortune — 
to  a  great  fortune,  that  is  to  say. 
Of  course  I  should  go  steadier^as 
well  as  quicker  if  I  had  a  certain 
amount  of  bullion  to  ballast  me. 
Now  all  that  silver  means  to  mo 
the  romance  of  an  extremely  agree- 
able existence.  Our  Uncle  Moray 
there  has  had  far  more  than  his  fair 
share  of  success  and  fun ;  and  if  he 
died  to-morrow,  he  has  every  reason 
to  be  contented.  There  are  not 
many  men  who  have  had  the  luck 
to  find  their  way  to  wealth  through 
jungles  and  spice-gardens — through 
cordons  of  Chinese  junks  and  fleets 
of  Malay  proas.  Why,  even  in  the 
way  of  recreation  and  sport,  tiger- 
shooting  must  be  decidedly  prefer- 
able to  deer-stalking,  though  it  is 
fortunate  that  Donald  does  not 
hear  me  blaspheming.  But  hit  or 
miss,  lose  or  win,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  Master  Leslie,  that  excite- 
ment is  everything,  or  pretty  nearly 
so.  Whether  we  are  to  carry  off 
the  stakes  or  no,  at  least  we  are 
sure  of  the  pleasures  of  the  game." 
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Leslie  smiled  good-hum  ouredly 
at  his  companion's  long-winded 
rhapsody.  As  for  Moray,  though 
the  young  man  had  merely  spoken 
in  the  light  exhilaration  of  a  rest- 
less and  generous  spirit,  had  he  laid 
himself  out  to  flatter  and  please 
his  senior,  he  could  hardly  have 
succeeded  more  thoroughly.  Moray 
had  himself  been  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic, though  with  an  emin- 
ently practical  bent  of  mind  and  a 
resolute  determination  of  purpose. 
He,  too,  had  delighted  in  adven- 
tu^  in  his  time,  and  the  ancient 
fires  were  still  glowing  in  their 
ashes.  He  had  loved  bold  specu- 
lations for  their  own  sake — and  the 
better  that  there  was  a  spice  of 
danger  in  them.  And  besides  that, 
there  was  something  in  Venables's 
careless  talk,  in  the  readiness  to 
welcome  trials  which  might  turn 
to  temptations,  that  helped  to  re- 
concile himself  to  his  past,  and  to 
soothe  certain  doubts  and  regrets 
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which  had  been  casting  their  sha- 
dows across  his  happiness.  It 
pleased  him,  too,  to  remember  that 
money  meant  power — that  he  could 
give  his  sprightly  young  nephew 
the  helping  hand  he  wanted  ;  and, 
moreover,  other  vague  ideas  re- 
garding him  began  to  take  form 
and  consistency.  The  faculty  of 
reading  the  minds  of  other  men 
is  a  gift  that  might  be  fatal  or 
helpful,  according  to  circumstances 
or  temperaments.  It  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  it  would  work  a  social 
revolution,  and  upset  all  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  of  Providence. 
As  it  was,  Mr  Venables  had  been 
rattling  on  in  utter  heedlessness, 
and  he  never  guessed  how  far  his 
chatter  might  have  a  grave  in- 
fluence on  his  fortunes.  And  so 
the  three,  after  a  pleasant  even- 
ing, went  to  bed,  unconscious 
of  all  that  was  meant  to  them 
by  that  merry  meeting  at  Glen- 
conan. 


CHAPTEE    II.- — A   BREAK-NECK  SHOOTING    EXPEDITION. 


"VVe  say  emphatically  that  June 
is  the  most  enjoyable  month  in  the 
Highlands,  always  supposing  the 
weather  to  be  conformable.  And 
Highland  weather  is  so  capricious, 
that  we  may  be  lucky  when  we 
least  expect  it.  There  is  no  shoot- 
ing in  June — there  is  no  deer- 
stalking. But  then  the  fishing  of 
all  kinds  should  be  in  its  very 
prime,  which  gives  you  a  pretext 
for  enjoying  the  glories  of  the 
scenery.  The  trees  are  in  the 
freshest  richness  of  their  foliage ; 
the  grass  is  enamelled  by  the  early 
wild-flowers ;  the  bilberries,  the 
crowberries,  the  cranberries,  and 
many  other  berries,  are  putting 
out  their  brightest  shoots;  the 
bracken  is  bursting  forth  among 
the  first  bells  of  the  foxgloves, — 
and  as  both  of  Glenconan's  guests, 


in  their  different  ways,  were  keen 
and  even  passionate  admirers  of 
nature,  they  never  found  the  time 
hang  heavy  on  their  hands.  Moray 
was  vexed  at  the  arrival  of  his 
daughter  being  delayed,  owing  to 
the  indisposition  of  the  lady  who 
was  to  be  her  chaperon  as  far  as 
Perth.  But  the  young  men  were 
comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
advent  of  the  heiress,  and  only  ex- 
pressed a  decent  amount  of  sym- 
pathy. To  tell  the  truth,  being 
very  happy  as  they  were,  they 
philosophically  dreaded  any  change 
in  the  habits  of  the  establishment. 
They  did  as  they  pleased ;  they 
went  abroad  when  they  liked ;  and 
though  the  dinner  was  a  movable 
feast,  depending  on  the  hour  of 
their  return,  the  cook  might  be 
relied  upon  to  come  satisfactorily 
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to  time,  independently  of  the  hands 
of  the  clock.  What  with  his  fish- 
ing-rod and  his  sketch-book,  Jack 
Vt-nables  could  always  make  him- 
self thoroughly  contented.  When 
the  trout  were  rising  freely,  his 
basket  filled  rapidly  :  he  could  cast 
a  fly  to  the  approval  of  Donald 
himself,  and  under  the  tuition  of 
that  skilful  veteran  he  was  rapidly 
being  initiated  in  the  special  mys- 
teries of  mountain  sport.  When 
the  trout  were  in  no  mood  to  take, 
whether  in  the  loch,  in  the  lakelets, 
or  in  the  streams,  he  seldom  cared 
to  persevere,  and  fell  back  on  his 
brushes  and  colour-box.  Excite- 
ment in  one  shape  or  another  was 
everything  to  him.  He  had  a  rare 
facility  of  touch,  a  wonderful  in- 
stinct for  colour;  and  the  excite- 
ment he  found  in  the  ever-chang- 
ing lights  and  scenes  was  unfail- 
ing. He  was  as  happy  in  trans- 
ferring a  landscape  bathed  in  sun- 
shine and  flecked  with  shadows  to 
hh  block,  as  in  switching  the  small 
brown  trout  over  his  shoulder; 
and  his  pulses  beat  nearly  as  quick 
to  the  lurid  glories  of  a  thundery 
sunset  as  when  running  a  Salmo 
ferox  on  his  trolling-rod  where  the 
lake  broke  away  into  the  rapids. 

As  for  Leslie,  he  took  his  pleas- 
ures more  contemplatively,  though 
not  more  sadly.  In  rallying  him 
about  his  love  for  poetry,  Moray 
had  touched  his  strength  or  his 
weakness.  He  was  a  born  poet, 
in  perpetual  sympathy  with  the 
poetical  sides  of  things,  though,  so 
far  as  the  world  knew,  his  poetry 
had  hitherto  found  no  expression. 
He  might  be  born  for  great  things, 
or  he  might  have  been  born  to 
dream  away  remarkable  talents. 
In  the  meantime,  he  could  make 
himself  placidly  happy  among  the 
scenes  which  brought  the  exhilara- 
tion of  enjoyment  to  his  companion. 
No  one  could  deny  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  in  him.  Not  only  had 


he  had  a  distinguished  career  at 
the  university,  but  he  could  gen- 
erally say  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  moment,  though  his  remark 
might  be  somewhat  slow  of  coming  : 
if  he  would  hang  over  a  repartee,  it 
seldom  missed  fire,  and  there  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  playful  snap  in 
it  when  it  did  come.  Neverthe- 
less, superficial  observers  of  natures 
antipathetical  to  his  own,  might 
have  set  him  down  for  a  muff  or  a 
prig,  especially  if  they  had  made 
his  acquaintance  in  Highland  shoot- 
ing-quarters. He  rarely  handled 
a  gun  himself,  though  he  liked  to 
follow  a  shooting  -  party.  Made 
very  much  after  the  fashion  of 
a  young  Henry  VIII.,  his  some- 
what bulky  and  cumbrous  person 
would  have  adapted  itself  with 
difficulty  to  the  inequalities  of 
difficult  ground  in  following  out  an 
awkward  stalk ;  and  when  he  did 
essay  to  throw  a  fly,  his  line  was 
apt  to  fall  in  coils  upon  the  water. 
Conscious  of  his  own  shortcomings, 
he  neither  cared  to  correct  them 
nor  to  court  failure.  But  he  would 
lie  on  the  bank  for  hours,  watching 
Venables  at  work,  his  handsome 
features  flushing  over  a  struggle 
and  a  success ;  while  in  the  inter- 
vals the  thoughts  that  were  wan- 
dering far  away  found  ample  occu- 
pation for  his  fertile  fancy. 

But  a  day  came,  in  the  second 
week  of  their  sojourn,  when  the 
mercurial  Venables  felt  bored,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  confess  it. 
The  fine  weather  had  broken ; 
leaden  clouds  lay  heavy  on  the 
bosom  of  Lochconan,  veiling  the 
view  of  the  opposite  cliffs.  The 
rapid  fall  of  the  barometer  gave 
warning  of  a  violent  storm,  though, 
as  the  fall  had  been  sudden,  the 
storm  might  be  a  passing  one.  As 
the  little  party  were  seated  at 
breakfast,  a  peal  of  thunder  seemed 
to  burst  among  the  chimney-pots 
and  shake  the  room.  Then  dis- 
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charge  followed  discharge  in  swift 
succession.  The  clouds  were  rent 
by  the  vivid  flashes  of  the  forked 
lightning ;  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  the  big  drops  plumping  in 
the  sullen  waters  of  the  lake  like 
showers  of  lead  sent  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  shot-tower.  Then  gusts 
of  wind,  sweeping  in  circles  down 
from  the  mountains,  succeeded  to 
the  preternatural  calm ;  in  places 
the  lower  half  of  the  black  cloud- 
curtain  was  lifted  and  blown  aside, 
while  it  hung  motionless  as  before 
in  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs;  and 
through  gaps  and  rifts  you  caught 
glimpses  of  the  hills,  lighted  luridly 
for  some  seconds  by  the  fires  of  the 
lightning;  while  all  the  time  the 
echoes  were  being  awakened  far 
and  near,  and  ere  one  roar  had  died 
away  in  remote  rumblings,  another 
had  come  to  swallow  the  distant 
mutterings.  It  was  Byron's  thun- 
derstorm, and  not  much  in  minia- 
ture ;  and  it  was  Yenables,  and 
not  Leslie,  who  made  the  obvious 
quotation — 

"And  Jura   answers   from   her  misty 
cloud,"  &c. 

It  was  a  grand  spectacle  while 
the  thunderstorm  lasted,  and  Jack 
had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
it.  He  strode  up  and  down  the 
room,  returning  perpetually  to  the 
windows.  He  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  expressed  unqualified  admira- 
tion of  the  effects,  till  the  solemnity 
of  the  disturbance  oppressed  even 
him,  and  he  relapsed  into  silence 
in  sympathy  with  his  companions. 
But  the  thunderstorm  passed  away, 
though  the  rain  continued  to  come 
down  in  torrents;  and  if  he  still 
paced  the  morning-room  at  inter- 
vals, he  was  chafing  at  the  enforced 
confinement. 

"You  certainly  are  the  most 
restless  and  impatient  of  mortals, 
Jack,"  remarked  Moray,  good-na- 
turedly. "Why,  young  man,  if 
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you  cannot  bear  a  single  day's  rain, 
most  assuredly  you  were  never 
made  for  the  Highlands." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir— not  at  all,"  an- 
swered the  other,  laughing;  "and 
you  mistake  my  character  alto- 
gether. I've  a  deal  more  of  practi- 
cal philosophy  than  you  suppose, 
as  I  hope  you  may  have  many  op- 
portunities of  remarking.  If  I 
knew  we  were  in  for  a  week  of 
wet  weather,  Leslie  himself  could 
not  take  it  with  more  serene  ac- 
quiescence. But  as  the  pigs  are 
said  to  smell  a  gale,  so  I  seenfc 
fine  weather  again,  and  I'm  only 
surprised  that  it  is  so  long  of 
appearing." 

Whether  Venables  had  the  wea- 
ther instincts  to  which  he  pretend- 
ed or  not,  as  it  happened,  he  was 
right  on  this  occasion.  The  clouds 
did  break  towards  evening;  and 
moreover,  there  was  every  promise 
of  a  fine  day  on  the  morrow.  He 
observed  in  the  smoking-room,  after 
dinner,  and  apropos  to  nothing  in 
particular — 

"  I  mean  to  go  on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition to-morrow,  to  Lochrosque 
and  the  Braes  of  Balgarroch." 

"  And  I  must  say  that  you  choose 
your  time  well,"  returned  Moray, 
with  a  smile  that  was  half  kindly 
and  half  sarcastic.  "Why,  every 
one  of  the  burns  will  be  coming 
down  in  spate,  and  the  peat-bogs 
will  be  holding  the  rain  like  so 
many  sponges." 

"  And  that,  my  dear  uncle,  is  the 
very  reason,  or  partly  the  reason. 
There  will  be  no  fishing  till  the 
rain  runs  off  a  bit;  and  I  want 
exercise, and  excitement  after  the 
day's  imprisonment.  The  streams 
will  be  flooded,  it  is  true;  but 
surely  one  can  {  walk  '  or  wade 
them  somehow  :  and  if  the  bogs  be 
like  sponges,  as  you  say,  why,  my 
muscles  want  stretching." 

"  Stretched  they  will  be,  or 
strained  or  sprained :  we  should 
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have  to  fetch  you  home  ignomini- 
ously  on  the  back  of  a  shooting- 
pony,  and  then  you  might  have 
a  chance  of  practising  patience 
through  a  protracted  term  of  con- 
finement. No,  my  good  boy,  be 
guided  by  me.  Go  in  for  a  walk 
to-morrow,  by  all  means,  but  don't 
attempt  the  innermost  recesses  of 
our  Dark  Continent." 

But  if  there  was  one  thing  011 
which  Venables  prided  himself,  it 
was  in  sticking  to  a  pet  scheme  he 
had  originated. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  put  your  veto 
on  it,  sir,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say ;  but  even  if  there  were  a  dash 
of  risk  in  the  expedition,  as  there  is 
none,  I  know  you  would  be  the  last 
man  to  grudge  me  the  fun  of  it." 

"Well,  well,  my  good  boy,  you 
must  go  your  own  way.  I  sup- 
pose the  worst  that  can  happen, 
af ser  all,  is  your  being  knocked  up 
afoer  a  mud-bath  in  a  moss-pit. 
Only,  if  you  do  go,  you  must  be 
content  to  take  one  of  the  gillies. 
I  send  Donald  to-morrow  to  Ding- 
wall  after  some  dogs." 

"  And  the  absence  of  Donald  is 
half  the  battle.  Not  that  I  do  not 
appreciate  his  society.  I  never  met 
a  fellow  who  was  better  company. 
But  Donald  is  as  much  at  home 
among  his  hills  as  a  policeman  on 
his  beat  in  Pall  Mall ;  and  no  explo- 
ration can  be  possible  when  one  is  in 
charge  of  a  dry-nurse.  But  I  shall 
take  Peter,  if  you  will  allow  me. 
I  want  a  man  to  carry  a  rifle." 

"  Take  Peter,  and  carry  a  rifle  1 
Is  the  boy  mad?  Why,  Peter 
knows  nothing  of  the  country,  and 
is  the  dullest  lout  on  the  ground. 
And  for  the  rifle,  it  would  only  be 
so  much  dead-weight,  for  I  fancy 
you  do  not  propose  to  kill  one  of 
my  deer  in  June." 

"  Not  exactly.  But  I  have  a 
notion  that  I  may  have  a  shot  all 
the  same, — always  supposing  I  ar- 
rive at  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage. 
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And  as  for  Peter,  he  is  a  fool,  and 
as  strong  as  a  horse ;  and  these  are 
the  qualities  that  recommend  him 
to  me  as  a  follower.  He  will  never 
feel  the  weight  of  the  rifle,  and  will 
certainly  not  volunteer  advice." 

"  Go  your  own  way,  as  I  said 
before,"  returned  Moray,  "and 
amuse  yourself  as  you  like.  I  have 
too  much  of  the  Highland  hospital- 
ity to  put  restraint  on  a  guest,  even 
if  he  do  happen  to  be  crack-brained 
and  a  nephew  of  my  own.  Only 
remember,  I  wash  my  hands  of  all 
responsibility,  and  we  refuse  to 
wait  dinner." 

Leslie  laughed,  and  chimed  in — 

"  Don't  say  '  we,'  sir,  when  you 
talk  of  dinner.  I  cast  in  my  lot 
with  Jack  Yenables,  always  sup- 
posing he  has  no  objection." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  fel- 
low— not  in  the  least !  I  should 
have  asked  you,  on  the  contrary, 
to  accompany  me,  but  I  did  not 
care  to  put  the  screw  on.  With 
you  for  a  companion,  and  the 
worthy  Peter  for  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, I  consider  the  expedition  to 
be  perfectly  equipped.  And  what- 
ever be  the  case  with  me,  your 
exertions  ought  to  reward  you. 
There  must  be  matter  for  a  baker's 
dozen  of  lyrics  among  the  mists 
and  braes  of  Balgarroch." 

The  pair  had  made  an  early  start. 
Five  miles  of  the  flat  had  been  cov- 
ered on  ponies,  which  had  subse- 
quently been  hobbled  and  turned 
loose  to  graze.  It  was  in  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  freedom  that  the  young 
men  stretched  their  legs,  and  set 
their  faces  to  breast  the  first  slopes 
of  the  hills.  As  for  Peter,  he  plod- 
ded along  behind,  bearing  the  rifle, 
and  with  a  game-bag  slung  across 
his  shoulders,  containing  whisky 
and  sherry  flasks,  with  the  materials 
for  luncheon.  Peter's  ordinary  call- 
ing was  that  of  a  sea-fisherman : 
he  usually  'listed  with  a  shooting- 
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staff  for  the  short  shooting-season  ; 
though  this  year  the  wages  that 
were  offered  by  Moray  had  tempted 
him  to  engage  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer. 

Yenables  had  got  himself  up  in  a 
kilt,  which  draped  his  lithe  figure 
picturesquely  enough  ;  and  as  he 
strode  forward,  although  there  was 
a  long  day  before  them,  he  sprang 
from  tussock  to  tussock  on  the 
damp  ground  like  a  roebuck.  As 
for  Leslie,  a  loose  shooting-coat  and 
baggy  knickerbockers  half  served 
to  conceal  any  superfluity  of  flesh. 
But  if  his  companion  cut  out  the 
running,  Leslie  seemed  likely  to 
stay  tolerably  well ;  and  indeed  he 
was  no  novice  in  pedestrianism. 
Both  one  and  the  other  had  done 
good  work  in  the  Alps  ;  and  Leslie, 
weight  and  size  notwithstanding, 
which  somewhat  unfitted  him  for 
crawling  after  deer,  had  been  one 
of  the  first  to  scale  the  Aiguille 
de  Talefre. 

"  You  can't  possibly  reproach  me 
with  premature  curiosity,  Master 
Jack ;  but  may  I  ask  now,  without 
indiscretion,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  rifle  with  which  Peter  is 
encumbered?" 

"  Certainly ;  and  I  owe  you  many 
apologies  for  not  having  anticipat- 
ed your  question.  But  there  was 
something  dramatically  sensational 
in  the  blind  confidence  with  which 
Sense  was  following  the  lead  of 
Folly  into  the  wilderness ;  and 
besides,  the  betting  is  a  hundred 
to  ten  that  the  rifle  may  never  be 
brought  into  requisition.  You  re- 
member how  Donald  in  his  '  cracks' 
the  other  night  turned  the  conver- 
sation on  the  goats  of  Balgarroch." 

"  Oh,  that's  what  we're  after  ! 
That's  what  sent  us  on  this  wild- 
goose — I  beg  pardon — on  this  wild- 
goat  chase !  For  Donald,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  remarked  by  way  of 
postscript,  that  the  goats  were  un- 
approachable; and  the  proof  is,  that 


the  patriarch,  if  rumour  is  to  be 
credited,  may  have  been  born  any- 
where between  now  and  the  rising 
of  the  '45." 

" '  Must  have  been  born,'  you 
mean  to  say.  The  older  he  is,  the 
greater  the  certainty  that  he  must 
be  falling  back  by  this  time  in- 
to his  second  childhood.  And  of 
course,  so  long  as  there  was  a  deer 
on  the  hills,  no  one  of  the  deer- 
stalkers has  dreamed  of  going  after 
him.  Long  impunity  must  have 
bred  the  confidence  I  hope  to 
abuse." 

"  Say  it  is  so.  But  going  after  a 
family-party  of  wild  goats  over  the 
Braes  of  Balgarroch  must  be  like 
looking  for  a  lot  of  needles  in  a 
bundle  of  hay." 

"I  don't  know  that.  Donald 
said  that  at  this  season,  when  the 
hill -grazing  is  fresh,  they  stick 
pretty  much  to  the  precipices  to  the 
west  of  Lochrosque ;  and  somehow, 
and  in  spite  of  the  Laird,  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  we  shall  have  a 
shot  before  the  day  is  over.  Any- 
how, if  I  miss  the  mark,  there  is 
nobody  to  laugh ;  for  I  breathed 
nothing  of  any  possible  intentions 
to  Glenconan,  and  Peter  is  much 
too  idiotic  to  see  anything.  The 
secret  is  safe  with  you,  I  am  sure, 
for  I  know  that  'Brutus  is  an 
honourable  man.'" 

Brutus  laughed,  and  silently  as- 
sented. The  walking  each  moment 
was  becoming  more  severe,  and 
both  the  men  were  inclined  to  hus- 
band their  breath. 

It  was  lucky  indeed  that  they 
were  in  fair  condition.  Venables 
had  scarcely  turned  a  hair,  though 
he  began  to  go  more  like  a  human 
being  than  a  chamois ;  and  as  for 
Leslie,  if  he  showed  greater  signs 
of  exertion,  strength  and  pluck 
pulled  him  steadily  through.  They 
plunged  through  yielding  peat-bogs 
up  to  the  ankles,  threading  with 
many  turns  and  precautions  an 
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intricate  network  of  trenches  and 
in  o  iS-pits.  They  climbed  hills  where 
everything  was  slippery  after  the 
rain,  from  the  roots  of  the  heather 
plants  to  the  surfaces  of  the  flat 
stones.  And  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der they  stemmed  the  strength  of 
streams,  where  the  rush  of  the  wa- 
ters rose  nearly  to  mid-thigh,  and 
the  shifting  stones  in  the  bottom 
gave  treacherous  foothold.  The 
very  sounds  of  animated  nature 
were  either  wild  or  melancholy,  in 
sad  harmony  with  the  solitude  of 
those  desolate  wastes.  The  grouse 
brood  fluttered  up  almost  under 
thdr  feet  as  they  plunged  their 
way  through  some  patch  of  heather. 
The  mountain  -  hare  started  up 
among  the  shingle  and  boulders, 
where  she  had  been  crouching  in 
faith  in  the  similarity  of  her  col- 
our. There  was  the  piping  of  the 
loi  ely  little  moor-birds,  and  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  shy  curlew  ; 
and  everywhere  was  the  plaintive 
bleating  of  the  sheep,  gathered  for 
the  most  part  out  of  sight  in  the 
sheltered  corries — for  the  ground 
they  were  then  traversing  lay  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  deer-forest. 

Both  Yenables  and  Leslie  were 
glad  enough  to  see  the  game-bag 
un  slung  and  unpacked  on  the  shore 
of  Lochrosque.  Bread  and  beef, 
cheese  and  oatcakes,  were  spread  on 
the  greensward,  and  Peter  played 
an  admirable  clasp-knife,  by  way 
of  symphony  to  the  creditable  per- 
formance of  his  masters.  The  day 
was  still  young,  and  there  was  time 
before  them.  Pipes  and  repose  were 
veritable  wisdom. 

;' Besides,"  as  Yenables  remarked, 
"  t;he  worst  of  the  work  is  over.  I 
never  was  strong  in  figures,  but  we 
must  have  climbed  2000,  or  3000, 
or  6000  feet,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Mr  Yenables's  estimates  might 
have  been  more  exact,  but  it  was 
evident,  nevertheless,  that  they  had 
attained  a  considerable  altitude. 
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Lochrosque  was  very  much  a  coun- 
terpart of  Lochconan,  infinitely 
more  gloomy,  but  decidedly  less 
grand.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  a 
tree  about  its  banks ;  and  the  hea- 
ther had  given  place  to  coarse 
grass  and  granite  debris.  Here 
and  there  the  low  flat  banks  were 
broken  by  weather-beaten  rocks, 
that  seemed  to  have  been  hurled  by 
some  concussion  from  the  heights 
above,  and  to  have  come  bounding 
and  rolling  down  the  slopes,  till 
they  checked  themselves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  ;  while  on 
the  opposite  side  to  where  our 
friends  were  sitting,  hill  rose  be- 
hind hill.  There  was  no  such  tre- 
mendous precipice  -  wall  as  that 
which  frowned  upon  the  south  of 
Lochconan  ;  but  the  hills  were  of 
granite,  scantily  clothed,  and  their 
garments  were  weather-stained  and 
terribly  tattered.  Rough  terraces 
of  turf  hung  over  clefts  and  abysses, 
and  torrents  had  torn  their  way 
here  and  there  from  summits  that 
were  invisible  from  the  banks  of 
the  lake.  Altogether  it  was  as 
break-neck  a  piece  of  Highland 
scenery  as  ever  tested  the  head 
or  tried  the  lungs  and  legs  of  an 
amateur. 

"So  these  are  the  famous  Braes 
of  Balgarroch,"  remarked  Leslie ; 
"  and  now,  I  imagine,  you  begin  to 
comprehend  how  the  years  of  the 
father  of  the  goat  family  should  be 
patriarchal.  If  he  can  manage  to 
pick  up  a  living  among  these  cliffs, 
immortality  must  be  chiefly  a  ques- 
tion of  sure-footedness." 

"  It  looks  very  like  it,"  Yenables 
was  forced  to  admit,  as  his  eye 
ranged  from  height  to  height  rather 
disconsolately.  "  I  begin  to  have  a 
presentiment  that  previous  presen- 
timents may  have  played  me  false. 
It  is  a  tough  bit  of  work,  and  may 
be  a  long  one,  on  the  off-chance  of 
our  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  goats. 
Happily  I  took  the  precaution  of 
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leaving  a  line  for  '  Glenconan  '  in 
case  of  accidents,  to  say  that  it  was 
just  on  the  cards  we  might  camp 
out." 

"  You  did,  did  you  ?  Happily 
there  go  two  words  to  that  bargain, 
and  I  keep  my  further  movements 
under  my  own  control.  In  any 
case,  though  the  days  be  long,  we 
had  better  proceed  to  a  survey  of 
the  country.  We  must  cross  the 
loch  and  turn  that  shoulder." 

Peter  unmoored  a  boat  fastened 
under  a  shed,  and  the  passage  was 
speedily  accomplished.  Then  the 
game-bag,  with  its  reserves  of  food, 
was  "cached,"  as  they  say  in 
Western  America  ;  and  hampered 
by  nothing  but  the  rifle,  a  deer- 
stalker's glass,  and  a  spirit-flask, 
the  trio  commenced  the  climb. 

Neither  of  the  gentlemen,  as  has 
been  said,  were  novices  in  the 
mountains,  and  they  were  by  no 
means  surprised  at  the  piece  of 
work  cut  out  for  them.  The 
heights  that  had  shut  in  the  view 
from  the  loch-margin  were  merely 
the  spurs  and  the  shoulders  of 
higher  hills  behind.  Wilder  and 
grander  became  the  scenery  as 
they  mounted  upwards — more  diffi- 
cult and  more  circuitous  the  walk- 
ing. Sometimes  the  turn  of  a 
ledge  brought  them  face  to  face 
with  an  insurmountable  obstacle; 
frequently  they  had  to  descend  into 
a  ravine,  that  they  might  scramble 
up  the  opposite  face,  at  a  consider- 
able expenditure  of  homespun  and 
knee-leather.  Many  a  time  did 
Venables  execrate  the  costume  of 
the  Celt  in  which  he  had  draped 
the  delicate  limbs  of  a  Saxon. 

But  as  hunting -men  will  risk 
their  necks  for  a  bag-fox,  or  even 
a  red  herring,  so  the  ostensible 
object  of  the  walk  was  nothing  to 
them.  One  was  a  poet,  the  other 
an  artist,  and  artist  and  poet  were 
ravished  alike.  The  burning  sun 
had  drawn  the  damp  from  the  soil, 


and  the  hills  were  wreathed  in 
fantastic  vapours.  The  very  rocks 
were  smoking  and  steaming,  as  if 
there  were  smouldering  volcanic 
fires  underneath.  And  now  and 
again,  when  they  looked  down  into 
unknown  depths,  they  might  well 
have  been  poising  themselves,  like 
Milton's  Satan,  on  the  borders  of 
old  Chaos  and  Eternal  Night ;  for 
the  billowy  seas  of  grey  shifting 
mists  marked  invisible  possibilities 
of  intensest  desolation. 

They  had  found  breath  enough 
to  indulge  in  duets  of  sympathetic 
raptures,  when  Leslie,  as  the  more 
practically-minded  and  thoughtful 
of  the  two,  characteristically  came 
back  to  the  prose  of  the  situation. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my 
friend — should  these  mists  begin 
to  thicken,  it  may  be  more  difficult 
to  find  our  way  back  than  you 
seem  to  fancy." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it :  it  is  only  a 
fine-weather  haze  ;  and  the  vapours 
will  vanish  with  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine. There  is  a  fine  -  weather 
feeling  in  the  air :  just  you  ask 
Peter." 

Peter,  proud  of  being  appealed 
to,  when  the  question  was  trans- 
lated into  more  intelligible  lan- 
guage, answered  unhesitatingly  in 
the  affirmative.  Indeed  circum- 
stances proved  afterwards  that  he 
and  Venables  were  right :  and  when 
they  stood  at  last  on  the  Pisgah- 
like  summit  of  Ben-a-Gleish,  the 
highest  hill  for  a  dozen  of  leagues 
around,  everything  was  nearly  as 
clear  below  as  above,  and  the  vault 
of  heaven  was  of  transparent  azure. 

It  was  high  enough  and  bleak 
enough  in  all  conscience.  They 
had  scared  more  than  one  pair 
of  parent  ptarmigan  —  the  young 
broods  had  probably  scuttled  for 
refuge  beneath  the  stones.  A  pile 
of  Cyclopean  blocks,  pitched  care- 
lessly together,  rose  from  a  small 
square  plateau  of  slate  and  shingle. 
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Thore  was  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a 
confused  panorama  of  hill  and 
valley,  of  black  peat  -  moss  and 
bright  green  corrie,  interspersed 
with  rills  and  streams  winding 
their  way  towards  lochs  and  rivers. 
Bufc  in  due  time  the  "prospect- 
gla-ss"  was  supported  against  a 
walking  -  stick  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  Yenables  having  fo- 
cussed  his  eye,  was  devoting  him- 
self to  his  immediate  object.  Les- 
lie had  lighted  a  pipe,  and  was 
looking  on  listlessly.  He  did  not 
believe  much  in  the  chase,  but 
he  felt  amply  rewarded  for  the 
expedition — 

When  Yenables  in  a  stifled 
wHsper,  as  if  he  had  been  breath- 
ing the  words  into  a  telephone 
of  preternatural  sensibility,  sum- 
moned Peter  to  put  an  eye  to  the 
glass. 

"Ay,  it  will  be  them,  sure 
enough,  sir,"  was  the  deliberate 
answer;  "and  it  will  not  be  that 
diificult  to  make  the  stalk  upon  the 
beists,  whatever." 

Leslie  motioned  Peter  aside,  and 
took  his  turn  of  observation.  Yes, 
there  were  the  goats — the  family- 
pa  rty ;  four  of  them  were  visible, 
ar.d  possibly  there  might  be  more. 

"And  the  wind  is  favourable," 
whispered  Yenables,  "as  if  the 
da  y  had  been  arranged  for  us ;  and 
nc  thing  worse  than  a  long  circuit  to 
m  ike — that's  to  say,  if  they  don't 
shift.  Once  upon  the  top  of  that 
ric  !ge  of  rock,  and  they  ought  to  be 
within  easy  range." 

It  is  an  anxious  moment  when, 
after  a  lengthened  stalk,  you  reach 
tl;e  spot  you  have  been  steering 
for  by  predetermined  bearings. 
"With  Leslie  and  Peter  following  at 
a  distance  in  his  wake,  Yenables 
lind  dragged  himself  forward  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs,  and  with  a  heart 
b<  siting  as  if  it  would  have  burst 
h;s  waistcoat-buttons,  had  he  worn 
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a  waistcoat,  he  drew  a  hand  across 
his  eyes  to  brush  away  the  stream- 
ing perspiration, — then  he  turned 
his  head  in  the  direction  where  the 
goats  might  be.  There  they  were, 
on  a  bit  of  grassy  slope,  within 
some  seventy  yards  of  him,  and 
the  shaggy-bearded  ancient,  with  a 
pair  of  antediluvian-looking  horns, 
was  fully  exposed.  A  conscious 
sense  of  certainty  calmed  his  nerves. 
He  pulled  himself  together,  waited 
to  regain  breath,  and  sent  his  bullet 
in  scientifically  beneath  the  shoul- 
der. Leslie  and  Peter  ran  forward 
—  too  late  to  see  the  goat  take 
a  header  into  vacancy,  while  his 
bereaved  family  made  a  bolt  round 
the  nearest  convenient  corner. 

"  There  he  is  —  there  he  lies  !  " 
exclaimed  the  excited  sportsman, 
having  changed  his  place,  and 
craned  over  so  recklessly  that  his 
friend  was  fain  to  hold  on  to  him 
by  his  boots.  "  There  he  is  !  you 
can  just  get  a  sight  of  his  hoofs, 
kicking  away  still  under  that  shelf 
of  granite." 

"  I  see  him,"  said  Leslie  quietly, 
after  a  moment  or  two.  "  And  it's 
only  a  pity  you  did  not  leave  the 
poor  beggar  in  peace,  since  there 
is  no  possibility  of  recovering  the 
body." 

"  Perhaps  not.  He  weighs 
heavy,  I  dare  to  say.  I'll  have  the 
head  and  horns  at  any  rate,  you 
bet,  as  the  Yankees  say."  And 
before  Leslie  could  well  interpose, 
Jack,  who,  with  the  intuition  of 
genius,  had  surveyed  the  track, 
had  swung  himself  over  the  edge, 
and  was  steadily  though  slowly 
descending. 

Facilis  descensus,  &c.,  has  passed 
into  a  proverb ;  and  we  have  it  on 
immemorial  French  authority,  that 
the  first  step  is  everything,  or  pretty 
nearly  so.  Yenables  proved  the 
truth  of  the  former  maxim,  but  he 
had  reason  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  second.  He  was  a  youth 
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much  given  over  to  impulses.  Like 
Leslie,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  used 
to  mountain-climbing.  He  had  the 
promptitude  of  pluck  almost  in 
excess — a  spurt  would  carry  him 
at  any  time  through  critical  dan- 
ger; and  he  had  the  confidence  that 
came  of  his  Alpine  experiences. 
He  picked  his  way  steadily  along 
an  aerial  and  almost  impercepti- 
ble path,  though  the  blood  of  the 
more  phlegmatic  Leslie  ran  cool  in 
watching  him,  and  the  usually  im- 
perturbable Peter  tossed  his  arms 
in  the  air.  But  his  impetuosity 
had  not  counted  with  contingen- 
cies, as  when,  after  zigzagging  back- 
wards and  forwards,  all  within  the 
space  of  the  seventy  yards,  taking 
his  final  spring  to  the  broad  shelf 
where  the  goat  lay,  the  gravel 
yielded  under  his  feet.  The  rain- 
fall of  yesterday  had  sapped  the 
bank ;  and  the  path  he  had  so 
deftly  cleared  was  breached  effec- 
tually. 

Exaltation  is  invariably  follow- 
ed by  reaction.  Had  it  all  been 
comparatively  smooth  navigation, 
Jack's  pluck  and  spirit  would  have 
carried  him  through.  Now  he 
must  have  felt  something  like 
Icarus,  when  the  wax  was  melt- 
ing on  the  aeronaut's  pinions ;  and 
a  paralysing  horror  settled  down 
upon  him  as  he  knew  his  retreat 
to  be  cut  off".  His  eyes  swam ;  his 
brain  turned  dizzy ;  and  he  did 
what  was  probably  the  wisest  thing 
in  the  circumstances,  and  subsided 
on  the  ground  with  his  back  to  the 
abyss. 

Venables's  brain  was  in  a  swim- 
ming turmoil  of  confusion,  and  had 
he  been  left  to  himself  or  to  Peter, 
his  bolt  would  certainly  have  been 
shot.  While,  as  for  Leslie,  who 
had  been  looking  on  in  speechless 
horror,  his  thoughts  were  never 
more  clear  or  definite.  He  had 
weighed  the  circumstances  in  a 
moment,  and  he  felt  hopelessly  de- 
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pressed.  The  life  and  death  of  his 
companion  were  hanging  in  the 
balance,  and  his  interposition  would 
probably  in  no  degree  avail.  As  for 
the  dull  and  respectable  Peter,  he 
was  paralysed.  He  was  more  at 
home,  at  the  best  of  times,  on  the 
deck  of  a  herring-boat  than  on  the 
hills,  and  was  made  of  any  stuff" 
rather  than  that  of  a  hero.  All  in 
that  supreme  crisis  depended  upon 
Leslie — and  the  thoughts  that  were 
ordinarily  somewhat  sluggish  had 
answered  to  the  spur,  and  were 
working  with  the  velocity  of  light- 
ning. It  was  hopeless,  or  almost  so, 
to  save  Yenables ;  but  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  go  home  with- 
out him.  Fancy  living  on  to  tell 
the  tale — or  conceal  it, — how  he 
had  left  his  comrade  to  perish  with- 
in a  stone-throw  of  him  !  Leslie 
was  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian, 
but  scarcely  a  saint.  He  was  loath 
to  leave  life  at  a  moment's  notice, 
with  all  his  misdeeds  and  mistakes 
unrepented  of.  But  his  feelings  of 
chivalry  were  strong,  and  the  sense 
of  duty  was  imperious.  He  breathed 
from  his  heart  the  most  earnest 
prayer  for  help  and  mercy  he  had 
ever  in  his  life  sent  up  to  heaven, 
as  he  stepped  in  his  turn  over  the 
cliff  and  followed  in  the  track  of 
Venables. 

He  made  the  leap  over  the  breach 
comparatively  easily.  It  tended 
only  too  decidedly  down-hill,  and 
his  ponderous  initial  momentum 
aided  him.  The  grave  question 
was  as  to  getting  back ;  but  that 
was  a  question  to  be  solved  in  the 
future. 

Seldom  have  severed  friends 
been  reunited  under  more  serious 
circumstances ;  and  the  clasp  of 
Venables's  feverish  hand  repaid 
Leslie  for  the  risk  he  had  run. 
The  presence  and  touch  of  his 
chivalrous  friend  were  already  re- 
storing the  courage  of  the  other. 
There  was  this  difference  between 
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the  two — in  Yenables  the  spirit  had 
to  fight  the  flesh ;  and  he  could 
only  preserve  a  semblance  of  com- 
posure by  manfully  diverting  his 
thoughts  and  turning  his  eyes  away 
from  the  abyss.  As  for  Leslie, 
without  prying  into  his  innermost 
secrets,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
could  look  dangers  of  all  kinds 
calmly  in  the  face.  At  least  he 
gazed  with  less  of  apprehension 
than  curiosity  into  the  depths  of 
the  yawning  chasm  beneath;  and 
before  he  had  well  exchanged  a 
hand-shake  with  Yenables,  he  was 
planning  how  they  might  retrace 
their  steps.  He  knew  he  had  never 
been  so  near  to  death,  for  he  saw 
that/  the  little  gravel-platform  on 
which  they  stood  was  already 
crumbling  and  yielding  beneath 
their  united  weight.  He  knew 
there  was  no  time  to  send  the  slow 
and  stupid  Peter  to  fetch  help. 
They  must  save  themselves,  and 
that  promptly,  if  they  were  to  be 
saved  at  all.  Yenables  was  looking 
to  him  for  support,  encouragement, 
and  guidance.  So  he  proved  him- 
self true  to  his  practical  good 
sence — drew  the  whisky-flask  from 
his  pocket,  and  passed  it  to  his 
friead. 

"That's  right,  old  fellow;  take 
another  little  pull,"  as  he  watched 
the  light  come  back  to  the  eye  and 
the  colour  to  the  cheek.  "  There, 
that  will  do.  Wait  till  we  are  on 
the  firm  ground  again  before  you 
mend  your  draught." 

The  cool  promise  of  immediate 
safety  did  as  much  to  restore  Jack 
Yer  ^ables's  confidence  as  the  in- 
spiriting influences  of  the  flask. 
For  a  few  moments,  at  all  events, 
he  was  himself  again,  and  Leslie 
saw  it  was  neck  or  nothing.  Stoop- 
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ing,  with  infinite  presence  of  mind 
and  a  swift  sweep  of  his  pocket- 
knife  he  cut  the  beard  from  the 
shaggy  billy-goat. 

"  We  won't  bother  about  the 
horns,"  he  observed,  "  but  we  must 
not  go  back  without  your  trophy." 
And  that  very  simple  remark 
screwed  the  courage  of  Yenables 
to  the  sticking-point.  It  was  he 
who  gave  the  lead  over  the  gap, 
lightly  bounding  up  upon  the 
ground  that  gave  way  beneath 
him,  and  so  with  half-a-dozen  suc- 
cessive springs  placing  himself  in 
relative  safety.  And  then  he  for- 
got all  the  danger  that  remained, 
in  the  moments  of  agony  that  the 
danger  of  his  saviour  caused  him. 
There  seemed  a  more  formidable 
leap  than  ever  to  be  made,  aiid 
Leslie  had  little  of  the  lightness 
and  clan  which  had  landed  Yena- 
bles in  comparative  security.  For 
a  second  or  so,  it  appeared  that  he 
had  given  himself  up.  He  stood 
as  his  friend  had  left  him,  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 
Then  he  essayed  to  cross,  but  in 
a  very  different  fashion.  If  he  had 
been  setting  his  feet  on  the  flags 
of  a  London  pavement,  he  could 
not  have  trod  more  firmly,  though 
the  foothold  in  each  instance  was 
some  scarcely  perceptible  niche  in 
the  hill-face.  Will  the  feet  sup- 
port his  fourteen  stone,  or  will 
they  not  1  Yenables's  heart  almost 
ceased  to  beat,  though  Leslie  ap- 
peared to  be  as  composed  as  ever ; 
and  in  another  moment,  in  an  un- 
affected burst  of  emotional  grati- 
tude, he  had  clasped  his  recovered 
friend  in  his  arms.  Had  Leslie 
literally  come  back  from  the  dead, 
he  could  hardly  have  been  more 
warmly  welcomed. 
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CHAPTER   III. — "YOURS    FOR   LIFE    OR    DEATH/ 


Our  young  friends  bivouacked 
that  night  among  the  hills  on  the 
banks  of  Lochrosque.  With  the 
morning's  toil  and  the  afternoon's 
excitement,  they  felt  they  had  done 
at  least  as  much  as  was  good  for 
them,  and  prudently  determined  to 
"  camp  out."  The  "  shelter  stone," 
shaped  something  like  a  Breton 
dolman,  with  its  Cyclopean  blocks 
of  rugged  granite,  offered  them 
very  tolerable  quarters.  They 
supped  lightly ;  they  slept  pro- 
saically ;  they  rose  refreshed :  so, 
hurrying  them  across  the  interven- 
ing bogs,  we  land  them  in  sight  of 
the  house  of  Glenconan. 

A  great  event  had  occurred  in 
their  absence.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  master  of  a  remote  Highland 
residence  has  the  chance  of  two 
thrilling  sensations  simultaneously ; 
but  that  piece  of  fortune  had  hap- 
pened to  David  Moray.  While  he 
was  looking  forward  to  a  solitary 
dinner  and  a  dull  evening,  his 
dearly  loved  daughter  had  turned 
up  unexpectedly.  Grace  Moray 
had  a  dash  of  the  romantic  in  her 
nature,  and  it  pleased  her  to  ar- 
range a  surprise  for  her  father. 
The  thought  of  the  surprise  that 
was  in  store  for  him  beguiled  the 
tediousness  of  a  slow  railway-jour- 
ney; and  as  she  paralysed  the  self- 
important  station-master  by  her 
unexpected  arrival,  so  she  was  en- 
chanted to  be  thrown  back  on  her 
own  resources.  It  was  a  dramatic- 
ally appropriate  stage-introduction 
to  her  Highland  home.  The  sta- 
tion-master offered  her  the  hospital- 
ity of  his  cottage  while  a  messenger 
was  despatched  for  the  paternal 
waggonette.  The  impetuous  young 
woman  would  hear  nothing  of  the 
kind.  She  pressed  a  "machine" 
from  the  neighbouring  posting- 
house  into  her  service,  the  horse 


having  been  captured  with  some 
difficulty  in  the  unenclosed  mead- 
ows where  he  was  running  loose. 
She  mounted  the  machine  with 
her  maid,  leaving  the  boxes  to 
follow ;  and  what  between  her  ex- 
citement over  the  beauties  of  the 
drive,  and  her  anticipations  of  the 
reception  awaiting  her,  her  rising 
spirits  fairly  ran  away  with  her, 
overflowing  in  rapturous  ejacula- 
tions and  bright  snatches  of  song. 

She  had  hoped  to  delight  her 
father,  and  she  was  amply  satisfied. 
Moray,  having  made  some  changes 
in  his  toilet,  had  strolled  out  up- 
on the  gravel  before  sitting  down 
to  dinner :  he  cast  an  eye  on  the 
cart-track  that  led  upwards  toward 
Lochrosque,  and  turned  away  in 
slight  disappointment.  Although 
he  had  lived  much  alone  in  his 
time,  he  was  naturally  of  a  social 
disposition,  and  would  have  liked 
to  have  had  dinner  enlivened  by 
a  narrative  of  incident.  When 
swinging  round  on  his  heel,  before 
entering  the  hall,  his  eye  was  ar- 
rested by  a  vision  on  the  lower 
road — a  heavy  dogcart  was  pulling 
up  the  steep,  the  driver  walking 
by  the  horse's  head;  and  in  the 
carriage  Avere  fluttering  female  gar- 
ments, while  a  white  pocket-hand- 
kerchief was  being  flown  by  way  of 
signal.  He  realised  in  a  moment 
what  had  occurred,  for  the  road 
the  vehicle  was  following  led  no- 
where except  to  Glenconan.  An- 
other moment,  and  he  was  striding 
hatless  down  the  hill,  as  if  he  had 
started  on  a  toe -and -heel  match 
against  time. 

Grace  Moray  had  arranged  a 
semi-theatrical  surprise,  and  the 
meeting  made  a  very  pretty  tableau. 
On  seeing  an  elderly  gentleman 
come  down  at  the  double,  the  in- 
telligent horse  came  promptly  to  a 
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stardstill,  and  betook  himself  to 
cropping  the  grass  by  the  wayside. 
So  the  young  lady,  in  all  security, 
could  set  one  neatly  booted  foot 
on  1  he  wheel  and  take  a  flying  leap 
into  her  father's  arms.  It  was  as 
well,  perhaps,  that  her  cousins  did 
not  witness  the  fervent  embrace  in 
which  she  was  clasped  before  she 
was  landed  on  the  gravel.  They 
could  hardly  have  helped  feeling 
envy  and  jealousy.  As  for  the 
trin  lady's-maid  on  the  back  seat 
and  the  shaggy -coated  Highland 
driver,  they  looked  on  complacently 
and  indifferently  from  their  very 
opposite  points  of  view. 

Grace  Moray  had  really  been 
harmoniously  as  she  was  simply 
named;  for  there  was  grace  in  her 
shape  and  her  every  gesture.  So 
it  struck  her  father,  and  not  for 
the  first  time,  as  he  saw  her  posing 
011  the  carriage-wheel  like  a  domes- 
tic Venus.  The  slight  irregularity 
of  her  features  only  added  to  the 
piquancy  of  their  expression;  there 
was  a  laughing  sweetness  in  her 
soft  grey  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
speak  of  boundless  capacities  of 
affectionate  companionship,  with 
all  the  sympathetic  versatility  that 
can  brighten  a  life.  With  the 
masses  of  her  rich  brown  hair 
slightly  ruffled  under  her  Spanish 
hat  by  her  father's  hearty  embrace, 
with  her  clear  complexion  height- 
ened by  the  keen  mountain  -  air, 
and  with  her  eyes  glowing  with 
the  light  of  health  and  beaming  at 
once  with  excitement  and  tender- 
ness, she  was  as  desirable  a  young 
helpmate  and  mistress  of  an  estab- 
lishment as  any  fond  father  might 
wish  to  welcome. 

Circumstances  change  cases,  and 
there  is  no  reckoning  with  the  un- 
expected. A  few  minutes  before, 
Moray  had  been  longing  for  his 
malo  companions ;  now,  he  saw  in 
their  prolonged  absence  a  special 
interposition  of  Providence.  His 
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daughter,  too,  was  very  well  con- 
tent when  she  heard  of  the  expe- 
dition that  left  her  to  a  tete-b-tete. 
The  early  evening  passed  quickly 
enough  :  they  had  so  much  to  say 
as  to  the  present  and  the  future. 
But  when  the  shadows  of  the  loit- 
ering Highland  night  began  to  fall, 
the  girl  began  to  feel  uneasy.  To 
her  there  were  vague  horrors  and 
dangers  in  the  solitudes  of  those 
trackless  hills,  which  she  had  ad- 
mired and  nevertheless  half  shud- 
dered at  in  the  fading  glories  of 
the  sunset.  Sitting  in  the  snug 
room,  watching  through  the  open 
window  the  shadows  thickening 
and  widening  in  the  clear  gloaming 
without,  her  fancy  began  to  work 
uneasily.  And  though  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  real  risks,  with  which 
her  father  was  familiar,  her  grow- 
ing uneasiness  began  to  communi- 
cate itself  to  him.  Left  to  himself, 
he  might  scarcely  have  given  a 
second  thought  to  the  absence 
of  his  young  friends.  Jack  Yen- 
ables's  note  had  told  him  it  was 
possible.  For  himself,  he  had  run 
the  gauntlet  of  serious  dangers  in 
his  time,  and,  with  innumerable 
hairbreadth  escapes,  had  always 
fallen  safely  on  his  feet.  A  night 
on  the  hills  of  Glenconan  had 
seemed  nothing  to  him.  Now, 
however,  he  found  himself,  to  his 
own  surprise,  conjuring  up  visions 
of  the  rugged  precipices  above 
Lochrosque,  with  their  precarious 
foothold  and  almost  invisible  goat- 
tracks  ;  and  he  remembered  Jack 
Yenables's  headstrong  pluck  and 
impetuous  temperament.  But  he 
remembered  at  the  same  time  that 
Jack  was  in  good  company ;  that 
Leslie  was  cool  and  prudent ;  that 
Peter,  though  stupid,  was  strong- 
bodied  and  trustworthy ;  and  he 
tried  to  dismiss  his  doubts  by  say- 
ing to  his  daughter — 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear,  there  is 
nothing   whatever  to   be   alarmed 
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about.  Nothing  worse  can  pos- 
sibly happen  to  the  boys  than  a 
cool  bed  among  the  heather,  with 
colds  in  the  head  to  follow.  In 
any  case,  we  can  do  nothing  till 
the  morning,  for  there  are  half-a- 
dozen  ways  home  from  Lochrosque. 
Go  quietly  to  bed,  and  if  they  do 
not  turn  up  for  breakfast,  we  shall 
send  off  a  party  of  the  gillies  to 
meet  them,  with  materials  to  break 
their  fast.  Jack  has  always  an 
undeniable  appetite ;  and  Leslie, 
though  he  takes  it  more  leisurely, 
runs  him  hard  with  the  knife  and 
fork." 

Grace  professed  herself  so  far 
satisfied,  and  bade  her  father  good- 
night. But  when  he  had  left  her 
in  the  pretty  bedroom  he  had  care- 
fully seen  arranged  for  her,  her 
anxieties  returned,  and  she  sent  her 
maid  away.  She  threw  the  window 
open  and  gazed  out  upon  the  soft 
Highland  night.  She  looked  at  her 
snow-white  sheets,  and  contrasted 
them  with  a  couch  in  the  heather. 
A  bed  in  the  heather  was  all  very 
well ;  on  the  whole,  she  would  have 
much  enjoyed  it  herself.  Couches 
of  fragrant  heather-shoots  and  ver- 
dant bracken  associated  themselves 
with  all  the  witchery  of  Scottish 
poetry;  and  what  could  the  soul 
wish  better  for  a  canopy  than  the 
star-studded  vault  of  the  northern 
heavens?  But  then  there  was 
another  side  to  that  picture.  Those 
little-known  cousins  of  hers — one 
or  both — might  be,  and  very  pos- 
sibly were,  lying  crippled  or  shat- 
tered at  the  bottom  of  the  craigs, 
with  the  carrion-crows  and  ravens 
for  their  sole  attendants.  In  short, 
when  Miss  Moray  did  make  up 
her  mind  to  go  to  bed,  it  was  to 
anything  rather  than  untroubled 
slumbers.  Youth,  fatigue,  and  the 
Highland  air  were  lulling  her  into 
dreams,  which  were  changing  per- 
petually to  grim  phantasmagoria 
and  nightmares.  When  she  rose 


in  the  early  morning,  the  cold  bath 
never  was  more  welcome ;  and  as 
it  was,  when  she  had  kissed  her 
father's  cheek,  he  noticed  the  fad- 
ing of  the  red  Lancastrian  roses 
that  had  been  blooming  the  even- 
ing before  in  her  face. 

Meanwhile  Leslie  and  Yenables 
had  been  still  earlier  risers,  though 
for  very  different  reasons.  Moray's 
shrewd  knowledge  of  mankind  had 
not  deceived  him,  when  he  sug- 
gested that  Jack,  under  stress  of 
privation,  would  make  a  vigorous 
push  for  breakfast  at  Glenconan. 
Jack  might  not  be  sentimental — 
he  was  certainly  shy  as  to  express- 
ing sentiments ;  nevertheless  he 
had  made  an  effort  and  a  clutch  at 
Leslie's  hand,  and  said,  "  You  may 
forget,  my  good  fellow  ;  but  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  never  shall. 
Henceforward  I  am  yours,  for  life 
or  death." 

Nor  did  he  say  much  more  in 
the  course  of  the  long  morning's 
walk,  though  possibly,  like  the 
parrot  of  story,  he  may  have 
thought  the  more.  Till  at  last, 
from  one  of  the  lower  ridges  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  certain 
moving  figures  in  the  middle-dis- 
tance of  the  landscape. 

"  Look  there,  Leslie  !  A  relief 
expedition  sent  out  in  search  of  us. 
If  my  note  was  duly  delivered,  for 
the  life  of  me  I  can't  understand 
the  Laird.  I  should  have  said  he 
was  the  very  last  man  in  the  world 
to  bother  about  the  off-chance  of  a 
mishap." 

"  It's  not  very  likely,"  Leslie  ad- 
mitted. "But  time  will  show,  so 
it's  no  use  troubling." 

"So  here  you  are  at  last, "shouted 
Moray  when  they  came  within  hail ; 
and  both  the  young  men  were  as- 
tonished to  observe  that  their  good- 
natured  host  and  uncle  was  decid- 
edly flushed  and  choleric.  "  Here 
you  are,  after  keeping  the  household 
in  hot  water  through  half  the  night, 
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and  rousing  some  of  us  from  our 
beds  in  the  middle  of  our  beauty- 
sleep." 

Tenables,  although  ordinarily 
imperturbable,  was  slightly  taken 
aback  for  once.  It  was  quite  a 
new  experience  of  his  uncle,  whom, 
as  lie  flattered  himself,  he  already 
knew  pretty  well.  However,  the 
next  words  of  Mr  Moray  enlight- 
ened him. 

"  Your  cousin  Grace  arrived  yes- 
terday evening,  and  I  do  believe 
she  was  up  and  about  with  day- 
break." 

Venables  whistled  in  silent  so- 
liloquy. Here  was  the  solution 
of  the  riddle,  and  a  wonderful 
instance  of  the  power  of  paternal 
affection.  "  The  revolution  in  our 
ways  of  life  is  beginning  with  a 
vengeance,  and  in  this  domestic 
breeze."  And  he  added  to  himself 
with  philosophical  resignation,  "I 
know  that  girl  would  be  a  nuisance; 
and  if  I'm  sorry,  I  can't  say  I'm 
surprised."  Then  recollecting  him- 
self, after  congratulating  her  father 
with  an  empressement  rather  at 
variance  with  his  real  feelings,  he 
hastened  to  speak  of  yesterday's 
escape,  and  was  eloquent  in  his 
expressions  of  gratitude.  He 
wanned  as  he  spoke  with  deep 
feeling,  and  at  another  time  he 
might  have  made  sure  of  an  at- 
tentive listener.  But  now  Moray 
was  almost  as  impatient  as  Leslie, 
who  tried  repeatedly  to  cut  the 
story  short.  Moray  was  eager  to 
haf  ten  back  and  relieve  his  daugh- 
ter's anxieties;  and  by  common 
coi.sent  the  pair  of  craigsmen 
slackened  their  pace,  leaving  their 
uncle  to  go  forward  and  announce 
th(  ir  arrival. 

The  immediate  upshot  of  the 
affair  was  to  place  the  meeting  of 
the  cousins  on  an  easier  and  more 
cordial  footing  than  a  longer  ac- 
quaintance might  have  done.  Grace 
had  a  placid  nature,  or  at  least 


a  naturally  sweet  temperament, 
which  went  far  towards  keeping 
her  quiet  and  calm  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. But  she  had  a  lively 
imagination  as  well.  She  may 
have  been  fatigued  by  the  journey, 
and  instead  of  sleeping  soundly  as 
usual,  she  had  passed  a  restless 
and  anxious  night.  Her  feelings 
had  been  overstrung  in  picturing 
all  manner  of  distressing  casualties 
— follies,  as  she  tried  to  assure  her- 
self, which  she  had  been  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  to  her  father.  But 
when  she  saw  him  hurrying  home 
unaccompanied,  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  for  the  worst ;  and  the 
reaction  was  as  great  as  the  relief, 
when  she  knew  that  her  fears  were 
unfounded.  Profound  thankful- 
ness made  her  suddenly  light- 
hearted  again;  and  when  the 
younger  gentlemen  were  passing 
the  gate  of  the  short  approach,  her 
high  spirits  of  the  day  before  were 
more  buoyant  for  their  temporary 
depression. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
imagine  a  prettier  picture  than  that 
of  the  bright  graceful  figure  in  the 
doorway  of  the  grim  old  house. 
And  closer  observation  only  brought 
out  new  beauties,  as  both  Venables 
and  Leslie  were  fain  to  admit. 
Their  recollections,  as  they  had 
seen  her  last,  were  of  a  tall,  un- 
gainly, and  rather  forward  school- 
girl; while  Moray,  in  answer  to 
requests  that  had  been  by  no  means 
over -urgent,  had  refused  to  show 
his  young  friends  her  photograph, 
on  the  ground  that  no  photographer 
had  done  her  justice. 

There  the  fond  father  was  right. 
Jack  Yenables's  first  impression 
was  one  of  unqualified  admiration; 
and  then  and  there  he  abjured  the 
abominable  heresy  that  the  presence 
of  his  cousin  could  be  anything  but 
a  gain.  His  second  thoughts  were 
as  natural,  if  less  romantic;  and 
he  remembered  that  he  had  passed 
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the  night  upon  the  hills  without  the 
means  of  paying  attention  to  his 
toilet.  To  tell  the  truth,  though 
without  the  more  regular  beauty  of 
his  friend's  features,  he  was  really 
a  very  good-looking  young  fellow, 
and  need  not  have  greatly  troubled 
himself  on  that  score.  There  are 
lanky-haired  men  who  can  never 
show  to  advantage  unless  they 
carry  a  pocket-comb  and  a  stick  of 
cosmetic  about  with  them.  As  for 
Yenables,  he  curled  slightly  like 
a  well-bred  spaniel,  and  could  dis- 
pense with'  brush  and  comb  upon 
occasion;  the  open  collar  of  his 
flannel  shirt  set  off  a  well-shaped 
neck  to  advantage,  and  the  folds 
of  a  well-hung  kilt  did  justice  to 
his  active  figure ;  while  a  morning 
plunge  in  the  cold  depths  of  Loch- 
rosque  had  effaced  every  sign  of 
fatigue  and  over-excitement.  And 
the  more  portly  Leslie,  who,  more- 
over, had  never  a  trace  of  self- 
consciousness  about  him,  carried 
himself  naturally  with  an  easy  and 
high-bred  air,  that  rose  superior 
and  indifferent  to  external  circum- 
stances. He  would  have  looked 
the  gentleman  all  the  same,  either 
in  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  Court 
suit  and  ruffles,  or  unpacked  from 
the  miscellaneous  contents  of  a 
third-class  carriage  after  a  through- 
journey  by  oriental  express  from 
Calais  to  Constantinople. 

First  impressions  go  for  a  great 
deal  after  all,  and  in  this  case  the 
first  impressions  were  mutually 
agreeable.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  to  hint  for  a  moment  that 
Miss  Moray  fell  in  love  at  first 
sight  with  either  of  her  cousins, 
and  far  less  with  both  of  them. 
All  I  say  is,  that  she  saw  no  just 
cause  or  impediment  why  she 
should  not  feel  for  both,  or  either, 
the  warmest  cousinly  regard.  As 
for  the  young  men,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  speak  so  confidently.  Jack 
Venables  was  impressionable,  and 
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he  knew  it ;  and  falling  in  love  at 
first  sight,  on  smaller  provocation, 
was  no  very  novel  sensation  with 
him.  While  Leslie,  who  had  no 
experiences  of  the  kind,  and  whose 
processes  of  thought  were  rather 
sure  than  swift,  would  have  been 
incapable,  in  his  innocent  igno- 
rance, of  analysing  any  similar 
impulse. 

"  Now  make  haste  and  shift 
yourselves,  my  good  boys,  as  we 
say  in  these  parts,"  exclaimed 
Moray,  entirely  himself  again,  and 
beaming  all  over  with  cordiality. 
"Grace  ought  never  to  have  such 
a  chance  again  of  knowing  what  is 
meant  by  Highland  appetites/' 

The  good  boys  responded  nobly 
to  the  appeal.  The  broiled  trout 
and  the  kippered  salmon  vanished 
as  by  enchantment.  Bacon  fol- 
lowed, crisp  from  the  fender,  ar- 
ranged before  the  glowing  fire  of 
peat  that  corrected  the  freshness  of 
the  air  from  the  open  windows. 
Justice  was  done  to  a  certain  sa- 
voury grill;  and  some  eggs  were 
thrown  in  casually  to  fill  the 
chinks,  before  the  party  proceed- 
ed to  trifle  with  oatcakes,  barley 
scones,  and  preserves.  Glenconan 
himself  gave  his  nephews  a  lead 
across  the  table,  making  occasional 
casts  by  the  sideboard  and  fire- 
place ;  while  Grace,  who  was  a 
maiden  of  mortal  mould,  kept  the 
three  gentlemen  modestly  in  coun- 
tenance. She  was  blessed  with  a 
healthy  appetite,  and  felt  110  false 
scruples  as  to  satisfying  it.  But 
when  the  meal  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  the  men  were  playing 
with  their  teacups,  Moray  lay  back 
in  his  chair  and  begged  Venables 
to  resume  his  story. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  remarked  in 
brief  apology,  "that,  being  both- 
ered over  Grace,  who  was  worrying 
herself  very  foolishly,  I  fear  I  cut 
you  uncivilly  short.  You  see,  I 
saw  you  were  both  sound  in  wind 
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and  limb ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
her,  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
troubled  about  you.  If  Jack  had 
gona  alone  upon  his  madcap  expe- 
dition, I  don't  say.  But  I  thought 
tha^  Ralph  there  had  him  in  lead- 
ing-strings, and  would  be  sure  to 
bring  him  back  safe." 

"  I  don't  know  about  his  holding 
me  in  leading-strings,"  broke  in 
Mr  Yenables,  impetuously.  "  I 
fear  you  overrate  his  influence  on 
my  foolhardiness.  But  I  can  tell 
you  this,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
his  pluck  and  presence  of  mind — • 
for  his  deliberately  exposing  him- 
self to  almost  inevitable  destruction 
— I  should  never  have  come  back 
except  upon  a  stretcher,  and  I 
doubt  greatly  whether  even  Donald 
would  have  dared  to  go  down  and 
pick  up  the  pieces.  It  was  an 
ugly  place  " — as  he  spoke,  he  shud- 
dered— "  and  it  will  be  long  before 
I  forgive  myself  for  risking  such  a 
life  as  Ralph's  by  my  own  absurd 
and  pigheaded  folly." 

Leslie,  embarrassed  for  once,  was 
blushing  like  a  girl,  as  Moray  got 
up  to  slap  him  on  the  shoulder, 
with  a  blow  that  expressed  the 
strength  of  his  feelings.  Grace  sat 
behind  the  tea-urn  with  flushed 
face  and  swimming  eyes,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  young 
men  with  infinite  kindness  and 
admiration.  Venables  for  one  mo- 
ment would  have  given  a  good  deal 
if  the  exciting  story  could  have 
been  told  the  other  way,  and  if  he 
had  been  figuring  there  in  the  role 
of  saviour.  But  he  hastened  to 
dismiss  the  unworthy  thought ;  if 
it  did  flit  across  his  mind,  the  story 
gained  in  the  telling  thereby.  He 
had  the  gifts  of  a  raconteur:  he 
puu  the  situations  dramatically;  he 
painted  his  own  feelings  of  self- 
ab.mdonment  and  despair;  he  did 
nor,  even  spare  himself  the  imputa- 
tions of  cowardice  as  the  earth  was 
swimming  before  his  eyes  and  his 
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thoughts  went  whirling  wildly  to- 
wards Eternity.  Then  he  imagined 
Leslie's  chivalrous  resolution  of  self- 
sacrifice  with  the  quick  intuition 
that  belonged  to  him,  and  de- 
scribed the  courage  he  had  himself 
drawn  in  his  extremity  from  con- 
tact with  the  stronger  and  more 
heroic  temperament. 

"  Coming  over  the  cliff  was  com- 
paratively nothing,"  he  concluded. 
"  It  was  the  sort  of  thing  any  fellow 
was  bound  to  do,  rather  than  go 
back  alone  and  admit  that  he  had 
not  tried  it;  but  having  done  so 
much,  I  believe  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  would  have  only  thought 
of  how  they  were  to  get  back  again, 
and  they,  with  the  hundredth,  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  manage  it. 
I  daresay  Leslie  loves  his  life  as 
much  as  another,  and  yet  he  never 
gave  a  thought  to  it  while  mine 
was  in  peril.  He  was  cooler  when 
making  a  balustrade  of  himself 
between  me  and  the  abyss,  and  try- 
ing to  scrape  a  foothold  for  the 
pair  of  us  with  his  nailed  shooting- 
boots,  than  he  is  as  he  sits  behind 
his  teacup,  wishing  himself  any- 
where else." 

A  peroration  which  gave  Leslie 
the  longed-for  pretext  for  proposing 
an  adjournment  for  a  pipe  at  the 
kennels.  Nor  was  Miss  Moray  very 
sorry  to  be  left  alone,  in  a  state 
between  smiling  and  crying.  Seri- 
ously inclining  her  pretty  ear,  like 
Desdemona,  she  had  been  strongly 
moved  by  Jack's  animated  tale, 
sympathising  almost  less  with  his 
hairbreadth  escape  than  with  his 
generous  manner  of  narrating  it. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  like  R/ebecca 
in  'Ivanhoe,'  Yenables  had  been 
"  painting  a  hero,"  and  the  hero 
had  been  sitting  modestly  beside 
her.  She  could  hardly  say  which 
of  her  cousins  had  interested  her 
most ;  she  only  knew  that  she  felt 
herself  strongly  attracted  towards 
both  of  them. 
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A    SOLDIER    OF    FORTUNE. 


THE  soldier  of  fortune  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  figures  in  the 
strange  and  shifting  panorama,  so 
full  of  brilliant  colours  and  effec- 
tive groupings,  of  the  middle  ages. 
A  general  who  changes  his  colours 
as  he  changes  his  boots — whose 
services  and  those  of  his  mail-clad 
rovers  are  at  the  disposition  of 
whoever  can  pay  the  highest  price, 
and  whose  passage  from  one  side 
to  another  decides  the  fortune  per- 
haps of  a  generation,  the  triumph 
of  a  cause,  the  rise  or  downfall  of 
a  race,  without  interesting  himself 
more  than  they  interest  the  horse 
he  rides — is  not  a  character  which 
attracts  the  reader  so  late  in  the 
history  of  the  world  as  we  are,  and 
used  to  national  wars  and  national 
causes  of  a  very  different  kind. 
But  in  medieval  Italy  the  position 
of  the  mercenary  was  one  which 
involved  no  such  serious  issues  as 
might  exist  nowadays,  could  we 
conceive  the  possibility  of  a  wan- 
dering army  ready  to  take  part 
on  either  side  according  to  the  in- 
ducements held  out  to  them.  The 
existence  of  such  a  body  now 
would  be  practically  impossible, 
however ;  and  even  the  suggestion 
is  so  inconsistent  with  all  the  facts 
of  modern  life,  that  we  can  attempt 
no  illustration  of  it  by  anything  we 
know.  An  Arab  tribe  drawn  from 
the  standards  of  the  Madhi  to 
assist  our  advance,  would  at  least 
be,  after  a  sort,  fighting  for  (or 
against) 

"  The  ashes  of  their  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  their  gods." 

But  the  condottiero  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  had  neither  fathers 
nor  altars,  save  perhaps  in  some 
far-off  village  which  was  not  in  the 
struggle,  and  was  free  to  turn  his 


hand  against  any  man,  with  the  re- 
assuring conviction  that,  whoever 
was  the  master,  his  own  interests 
would  come  to  no  harm. 

The  system  was  never  one  that 
flourished  in  England.  Yet  it 
was  not  unknown  even  in  our 
island.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  gay  De  Bracy,  whose  free- 
lances helped  to  keep  the  Saxons 
under  in  the  days  of  Ivanhoe1? 
And  our  history  is  not  without 
more  trustworthy  records  of  bands 
whose  hire  gave  importance  to  a 
popular  rising  or  swelled  the  ranks 
of  civil  war.  And  England  and 
Scotland  both  contributed  to  the 
number  of  those  stout  fighting- 
men,  superabundant  at  home,  who 
found  a  field  for  their  prowess  in 
the  perpetual  conflicts  always  go- 
ing on  on  the  Continent.  Dugald 
Dalgetty  served  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  and  the  Emperor  by  turns 
with  a  noble  impartiality;  and 
many  a  ballad  records  the  fate  of 
a  romantic  Roland  or  a  stubborn 
John  who  went  "to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  Hie  Germanic."  It 
might  afford  an  outlet  for  the  sur- 
plus forces  of  athletic  young  gentle- 
men whom  it  is  so  difficult  to  know 
how  to  dispose  of,  were  the  old 
custom  resuscitated  like  so  many 
others.  A  Devil's  Own  Company 
of  briefless  barristers,  a  brigade 
of  free  -  lances  recruited  at  the 
universities,  might  then  be  fit  for 
honourable  use  wherever  wanted ; 
and  with  a  succession  of  wars  on 
our  hands  such  as  we  have,  and 
seem  likely  to  have,  the  institu- 
tion might  be  a  most  useful  one. 
A  Gordon  regiment,  for  instance — 
what  finer  memorial  to  the  dead 
hero  ! — not  to  be  hired  out  to  Pres- 
ident Grevy  or  Prince  Bismarck 
indeed,  which  might  perhaps  be 
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more  in  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
but  to  be  at  their  own  country's 
service  whenever  required.  The 
existence  of  such  a  body  as  Meth- 
uen's  Horse  is  a  proof  that  this 
wo  aid  not  be  impossible. 

It  is  with  no  such  chivalrous 
service,  however,  that'  we  have 
now  to  do.  No  condition  of  so- 
ciety could  be  more  appropriate  for 
the  creation  of  the  mercenary  sol- 
dier than  the  state  of  Italy  in 
those  centuries  of  art  and  glory, 
of  murder  and  rapine,  which  are 
called,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  critic,  the  Dark  Ages,  or  the 
Ages  of  Faith.  That  great  and 
noble  country,  beloved  of  all  men, 
the  home  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  glorious,  which  has  lately,  by 
an  inspiration  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  nations,  performed  the 
old  miracle  of  the  fable  and  bound 
all  its  suffering  particles,  all  the 
loose  sticks  which  were  at  every 
conqueror's  mercy,  into  a  fagot 
which  Hercules  might  attempt  in 
vain  —  Italy,  which  beyond  all 
hope  has  become  one  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  —  was  then  no 
country  at  all,  but  a  succession  of 
arrogant  and  wealthy  cities,  of  little 
principalities  and  dukedoms,  all 
hating  each  other  with  a  fervour 
such  as  only  close  neighbourhood 
brings,  bent  on  each  other's  sub- 
jugation as  the  one  thing  of  im- 
portance outside  their  several  walls, 
or  bent  on  preserving  their  own 
tumultuous  and  fantastic  but  vig- 
orous freedom  against  a  succession 
of  petty  despots  within.  Suppos- 
ing a  wholesome-minded  and  sound- 
headed  condottiero  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  have  troubled  his  mind 
about  the  matter,  which  was  highly 
improbable,  there  was  little  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  questions 
between  Florence  and  Pisa,  be- 
tween  Venice  and  Genoa,  except 
that  determination  to  show  which 
was  the  better  man, — to  make  one's 


neighbour  knock  under,  and  enrich 
one's  self  at  his  expense — which  is 
one  of  the  best  understood  rules  of 
primitive  life.  And  for  a  Savoy- 
ard coming  to  -the  richer  plains  to 
seek  his  fortune,  what  could  be 
less  important  than  the  question, 
which  of  those  wealthy  paymasters 
he  should  take  service  under? 
The  firm  resolve  of  the  proud 
citizens  to  have  no  yoke  about 
their  own  necks,  and  to  forge 
double  coils  around  each  neigh- 
bour's ;  their  prudent  consciousness 
that  to  carry  this  resolve  out  with 
their  own  hands  would  impair  trade 
and  generally  interfere  with  the 
comfort  of  their  world, — were  to 
the  men  of  war  the  very  conditions 
essential  for  their  own  trade,  which 
was  not  perhaps,  at  that  period 
and  in  these  circumstances,  so  very 
noble  a  one  as  arms  have  generally 
been  considered  to  be.  One  of  its 
chief  dangers  was  the  unlucky  ac- 
cident that  occurred  now  and  then, 
when  a  general  who  failed  of  being 
invariably  successful  had  his  head 
taken  off  by  the  Signoria  to  whom 
he  had  engaged  himself.  But 
fighting  of  itself  was  not  dan- 
gerous, at  least  to  the  troops  en- 
gaged, and  spoils  were  plentiful, 
and  the  life  a  merry  one.  Italy, 
always  rich  in  the  bounties  of 
nature,  had  never  been  so  rich  as 
in  these  days,  and  the  troops  had 
a  succession  of  villages  at  their 
command  always,  with  the  larger 
morsels  of  a  rich  town  to  sack 
now  and  then,  ransoms  of  prisoners, 
and  all  the  other  chances  of  war. 
Their  battles  were  exercises  of  skill 
rather  than  encounters  of  personal 
opponents,  and  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  achieve  a  great  feat  of 
arms  and  rout  an  enemy  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  The 
bloodshed  was  that  of  the  hapless 
non-combatants,  the  villagers,  the 
harmless  town-folk  who  were  mad 
enough  to  resist  the  mailed  sav- 
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ages,  but  not  that  of  the  fighting 
men. 

Such  was  the  profession,  when  a 
wandering  Savoyard  trooper — per- 
haps come  home  with  his  spoils  in 
filial  piety,  or  to  makeglad  the  heart 
of  a  rustic  love  with  trinkets  drag- 
ged from  the  ears  or  pulled  bloody 
from  the  throat  of  some  Lombard 
maiden — took  note  among  the  fields 
of  a  keen-eyed  boy,  who  carried  his 
shaggy  locks  with  such  an  aria 
far  a,  so  proud  an  air,  that  the 
soldier  saw  something  beyond  the 
common  recruit  in  this  young  shep- 
herd lad.  Romance,  like  nature, 
is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all 
regions ;  and  young  Francesco,  the 
peasant's  son,  under  the  big  fron- 
tier tower  of  Carmagnola,  makes 
us  think  with  a  smile  of  young 
Norval  "  on  the  Grampian  Hills  " 
— that  noble  young  hero  whose 
history  has  unfortunately  fallen 
into  derision.  But  in  those  days, 
when  the  fifteenth  century  had 
just  begun,  and  through  all  the 
Continent  there  was  nothing  heard 
but  the  clatter  of  mail  and  the 
tread  of  the  war-horse,  there  was 
nothing  ridiculous  in  the  idea  that 
the  boy,  hearing  of  battles,  should 
long  "to  follow  to  the  field  some 
warlike  lord,"  or  should  leave  the 
sheep  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
go  off  with  the  bold  companion 
who  had  such  stories  of  siege  and 
fight  to  tell.  He  seems  to  have 
entered  at  once  the  service  of 
Facino  Cane,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  time,  under  whom 
he  rose,  while  still  quite  young,  to 
some  distinction.  Such,  at  least, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  case, 
since  one  of  the  first  notices  in 
history  of  the  young  Piedmontese 
is  the  record  in  one  of  the  old 
chronicles  of  a  question  made  to 
Facino — Why  did  he  not  promote 
him  ?  To  which  the  great  con- 
dottiero  replied  that  he  could  not 
do  so  —  the  rustic  arrogance  of 


Francesco  being  such,  that  if  he 
got  one  step  he  would  never  be 
satisfied  till  he  was  chief  of  all. 
For  this  reason,  though  his  mili- 
tary genius  was  allowed  full  scope, 
he  was  kept  in  as  much  subjection 
as  possible,  and  had  but  ten  horse- 
men under  him,  and  small  honour 
as  far  as  could  be  seen ;  yet  was 
noted  of  the  captains  as  a  man 
born  to  be  something  beyond  the 
ordinary  level  when  his  day  should 
come. 

The  Italian  world  was  as  usual 
in  a  state  of  great  disturbance  in 
these  days.  Giovanni  or  Gian 
Galeazzo,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  had 
died,  leaving  two  sons — the  one 
who  succeeded  him,  Gian  Maria, 
being  a  feeble  and  vicious  youth, 
of  whose  folly  and  weakness  the 
usual  advantages  were  soon  taken. 
Sovereignty  was  never  a  thing  to 
be  much  reckoned  on  in  those  little 
restless  fortified  and  fighting  towns, 
where  every  municipality  was  al- 
ways straining  after  freedom, — a 
little  republic  of  its  own  if  might 
be :  or  if  not,  a  new  ruler,  from 
whom,  perhaps,  an  additional  con- 
cession of  liberties  might  be  got. 
When  the  young  Duke  was  found 
to  be  so  little  worth  reckoning  on, 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  sprang 
with  wonderful  unanimity  each 
into  a  revolution  of  its  own.  The 
generals  who  on  occasion  had 
served  the  house  of  Yisconti  faith- 
fully enough,  found  now  the  oppor- 
tunity to  which  these  free-lances 
were  always  looking  forward,  and 
established  themselves  each  with 
hopes  of  founding  a  new  dukedom, 
and  little  independent  dominion 
of  his  own,  in  the  revolted  cities. 
Piacenza,  Parma,  Cremona,  Lodi, 
all  found  thus  a  new  sovereign, 
with  a  ready-made  army  to  back 
him.  The  Duke's  younger  brother, 
Filippo  Maria,  had  been  left  by 
his  father  in  possession  of  the  town 
of  Pavia,  a  younger  son's  inheri- 
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tance ;  but  Facino  Cane  made  light 
of  this  previous  settlement,  and  in 
the  new  position  of  affairs,  with 
the  house  of  Visconti  visibly  going 
down-hill,  took  possession  of  the 
city,  retaining  young  Philip  as 
half  guest,  half  prisoner.  When 
matters  were  in  this  woful  state, 
the  Duke  was  assassinated  in  Milan, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  Visconti 
seemed  at  the  lowest  ebb.  But 
on  the  very  same  day  Facino  died 
in  Pavia,  and  this  incident  brought 
in  an  immediate  element  of  hope. 

It  would  seem  that  the  death 
of  his  general  raised  Francesco  of 
Carmagnola  at  once  into  the  front 
of  the  captains  who  remained.  He 
had  taken  the  name  of  his  village, 
perhaps  by  reason  of  the  want  of 
surname,  which  was  common  to 
Italian  peasants,  and  which  pro- 
bably told  more  among  the  con- 
dottieri,  whose  ranks  included 
many  of  the  best  names  of  Italy, 
than  it  did  in  art.  With  that  pre- 
ference for  the  Christian  name 
which  is  still  so  curious  in  Italy, 
Carmagnola  is  called  Francesco 
throughout  one  at  least  of  the  old 
histories  which  record  his  exploits; 
but  there  are  so  many  other  Fran- 
cescos,  that  the  custom  is  con- 
fusing. Carmagnola  found  him- 
self a  person  of  much  additional 
importance  when  Facino  died, 
though  he  was  still  very  young, 
not  more  than  twenty-two.  But 
he  would  seem  to  have  had  suffi- 
cient sense  and  insight  to  perceive 
that,  by  interfering  in  this  great 
crisis,  and  binding  to  himself  one 
way  or  other  the  great  family  of 
the  Yisconti,  he  would  do  better 
for  himself  than  by  following  the 
example  of  the  elder  generals,  and 
setting  up  a  little  independent 
tjranny  of  his  own.  It  is  said 
that  he  offered  his  services  first 
to  Astorre  Visconti,  an  illegitimate 
member  of  the  family  who  had 
seized  on  Milan  when  the  Duke 


was  killed,  but  that  the  usurper's 
pay  was  not  liberal  enough  to 
satisfy  him.  At  all  events,  he 
put  himself  at  the  disposition  of 
young  Philip,  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded nominally  to  the  dukedom 
of  Milan,  but  was,  so  far  as  facts 
went,  as  much  an  adventurer  as 
Carmagnola  himself ;  although  the 
changed  aspect  of  affairs  in  Pavia, 
where  now  there  was  no  one  but 
Facino's  widow,  the  fair  Beatrice 
of  Tenda,  to  keep  the  turbulent 
population  and  soldiery  in  hand, 
and  to  restrain  the  movements  of 
the  young  prince,  made  a  wonder- 
ful difference  in  the  position.  Car- 
magnola's  offer  of  service  put  Philip 
at  once  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  opened  to  him  the  way  of  for- 
tune. With  the  ease  with  which 
such  domestic  incidents  were  ac- 
complished in  those  days,  he  married 
Beatrice,  thus  securing  Pavia  and 
all  Facino's  possessions.  Whether 
she  had  previously  cast  a  favour- 
able eye  upon  the  captive  prince 
from  the  side  of  her  scarred  and 
deaf  old  general,  history  says  not : 
her  tragedy  came  afterwards,  poor 
lady,  when  it  suited  the  great  Duke 
to  get  rid  of  the  woman  upon 
whom  his  fortunes  were  founded. 
But  for  the  moment  Beatrice  and 
Carmagnola  were  all-important  to 
him. 

The  first  step  after  securing 
these  invaluable  aids  was  to  gain 
possession  of  Milan,  where  the 
rival  Astorre  was  killed ;  and  after 
this  all  was  success  for  Philip's 
arms.  Carmagnola,  as  commander- 
iii-chief  of  the  Duke  of  Milan's 
forces,  reconquered  one  by  one  the 
revolted  cities.  It  was  a  slow  pro- 
cess— for  those  were  days  in  which 
everything  was  done  by  rule,  when 
the  troops  retired  into  winter- 
quarters  in  due  season,  and  a 
campaign  was  a  leisurely  perform- 
ance, attended  by  little  danger 
except  to  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  district  in  which  it 
was  carried  on.  Neither  soldiers 
nor  generals  had  any  wish  to 
hurry ;  it  suited  everybody  better 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  time  over 
their  work,  though  perhaps  not 
with  the  counterbalancing  advan- 
tage of  doing  it  well;  the  great 
condottieri  had  always  a  view  to 
future  eventualities,  when  it  might, 
for  aught  they  knew,  be  their  duty 
to  undo  all  they  were  doing,  and 
take  the  other  side. 

Carmagnola,  however,  had  no 
inducement  for  a  long  time  to  con- 
template any  such  possibility.  His 
services  to  Philip  were  largely  and 
liberally  rewarded.  A  kinswoman 
of  Philip's,  a  lady  of  the  Yisconti 
family,  whose  first  husband  had 
been  high  in  the  Duke's  confidence, 
became  his  wife,  and  the  privilege 
of  bearing  the  name  of  Visconti 
and  the  arms  of  the  reigning  house 
was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was 
not  only  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  troops,  but  held  a  high  place 
at  Court,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
and  most  trusted  of  Philip's  coun- 
sellors. The  Piedmontese  soldier 
was  still  a  young  man  when  all 
these  glories  came  upon  him,  with 
accompanying  wealth,  due  also  to 
Philip's  favour,  as  well  as  to  the 
booty  won  in  Philip's  cause.  He 
seems  to  have  lived  in  Milan  in  a 
state  conformable  to  these  high 
pretensions  and  to  the  position  of 
his  wife,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
building  himself  a  great  palace, 
now  known  as  the  Bioletti,  and 
appropriated  to  public  use,  when 
the  usual  fate  of  a  favourite  began 
to  shadow  over  him.  This  was  in 
the  year  1424,  twelve  years  after 
he  had  thrown  in  his  fate  with  the 
prince  in  Pavia.  The  difference 
in  Philip's  position  was  wonderful. 
He  had  then  possessed  nothing  save 
a  doubtful  claim  on  the  city  where 
he  was  an  exile  and  prisoner.  He 
was  now  one  of  the  greatest  powers 


in  Italy,  respected  and  feared  by 
his  neighbours,  the  master  of  twenty 
rich  cities,  and  of  all  the  wealthy 
Lombard  plains.  To  these  Carmag- 
nola had  lately  added  the  rich 
prize  of  Genoa,  superbest  of  north- 
ern towns  with  her  seaboard  and 
trade,  a  magnificent  addition  to 
any  prince's  crown.  Perhaps  this 
last  feat  had  unduly  exalted  the 
soldier,  and  made  him  feel  himself 
as  a  conqueror  something  more 
than  the  Duke's  humble  kinsman 
and  counsellor :  at  all  events,  the 
eve  of  the  change  had  come. 

The  tenure  of  a  favourite's  favour 
is  always  uncertain  and  precarious. 
In  those  days  there  were  many  who 
rose  to  the  heights  of  fame  only  to 
be  tumbled  headlong  in  a  moment 
from  that  dazzling  eminence.  When 
they  were  in  the  service  of  a  re- 
public, the  jealousy  of  their  official 
masters  was  excited  by  every  act 
more  splendid  than  usual,  or  which 
threatened  to  give  a  preponderating 
influence ;  and  in  case  of  defeat 
their  shrift  was  still  shorter,  and 
the  name  of  traitor  made  the 
scaffold  shameful  on  which  the 
unlucky  captain  had  to  expiate  his 
failure.  With  an  individual  master 
his  case  was  little  better,  for  the 
potentate  was  bound  to  have  a  score 
of  flatterers  at  his  ear  ever  ready 
to  build  their  own  advancement  on 
the  ruin  of  their  predecessor,  and 
eager  to  collect  every  particular  of 
his  proceedings,  and  whisper  every 
evil  interpretation  possible.  Car- 
magnola was  at  the  very  height 
of  fortune  when  clouds  began  to 
gather  over  his  career.  He  was 
governor  of  Genoa,  which  he  had 
conquered,  and  holding  his  state 
there  perhaps  too  like  a  prince. 
Though  no  idea  of  treachery  was 
then  imputed  to  him,  he  had  been  if 
anything  too  zealous  for  his  Duke, 
to  whose  service  in  the  meantime, 
as  to  that  of  a  great  and  con- 
quering prince,  full  of  schemes  for 
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enlarging  his  own  territory  and 
affording  much  occupation  for  a 
brave  soldiery,  many  other  corn- 
menders  had  nocked,  and  envious 
eyos  were  fixed  upon  all  his  pro- 
ceedings. The  enemies  of  Car- 
magnola were  many.  Generals 
whom  he  had  beaten  felt  their  down- 
fall  all  the  greater  that  it  had  been 
accomplished  by  a  fellow  without 
any  blood  worth  speaking  of  in  his 
veins ;  and  others  were  too  proud 
to  serve  under  him  whom  it  would 
have  pleased  Philip  to  secure. 

The  first  sign  which  the  doomed 
general  received  of  his  failing  fa- 
vour was  a  demand  from  Philip  for 
the  squadron  of  horsemen,  300  in 
number,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
Carmagnola's  special  troop,  and  for 
whom  the  Duke  declared  that  he 
had  a  particular  use.  The  reply  of 
the  general  is  at  once  picturesque 
and  pathetic.  He  implored  Philip 
not  to  take  the  weapons  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  man  born  and  bred  in 
the  midst  of  arms,  and  to  whom 
life  would  be  bare  indeed  without 
his  soldiers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  was 
but  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge, 
and  that  other  indignities  were 
prepared  to  follow.  The  clique 
ati  Milan  who  were  furthering  his 
downfall  were  led  by  two  cour- 
tiers, Kiccio  and  Lampugnano. 
"Much  better,"  says  Bigli,  the 
historian  of  the  quarrel,  "would 
it  have  been  for  our  State  had 
such  men  as  these  never  been 
born.  They  kept  everything  from 
the  Duke  except  what  it  pleased 
him  to  learn.  And  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  fill  the  mind  of  Philip 
with  suspicions,  for  he  himself 
began  to  wish  that  Francesco  Car- 
magnola  should  not  appear  so 
great  a  man."  Carmagnola  re- 
ceived no  answer  to  his  remon- 
strance, and  by-and-by  discovered, 
Y/hat  is  galling  in  all  circumstances, 
and  in  his  especially  so,  that  the 


matter  had  been  decided  by  all 
the  gossips  of  the  Court,  and  that 
it  was  a  conspiracy  of  his  enemies, 
who  were  settling  his  fate.  Fierce 
and  full  of  irritation,  •  a  man  who 
could  never  at  any  time  restrain 
his  masterful  temper,  and  still,  no 
doubt,  with  much  in  him  of  the 
arrogant  rustic  whom  Facino  could 
not  make  a  captain  of,  lest  he 
should  at  once  clutch  at  the  baton, 
Carmagnola  determined  to  face  his 
enemies  and  plead  his  own  cause 
before  his  prince.  The  Duke  was 
at  Abbiate-grasso,  on  the  borders 
of  Piedmont,  a  frontier  fortress, 
where  probably  he  had  gone  to 
refresh  himself  with  the  air  from 
the  hills,  for  he  was  "in  retire- 
ment," Bigli  says,  but  with  his 
Court  and  his  counsellors  round 
him.  It  was  not  far  from  Genoa, 
and  thither  Carmagnola  rode  with 
few  attendants,  no  doubt  breath- 
ing fire  and  flame,  and  in  his  con- 
sciousness of  all  he  had  done  for 
Philip,  very  confident  of  turning 
the  tables  upon  his  miserable  as- 
sailants, and  making  an  end  of 
them  and  their  wiles.  His  letters 
had  not  been  answered, — no  notice 
whatever  had  been  taken  of  his 
appeal;  but  still  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  Philip,  with 
his  trusty  champion  before  him, 
would  remember  all  that  had 
passed  between  them,  and  all  that 
Francesco  had  done,  and  do  him 
justice.  His  swift  setting  out  to 
put  all  right,  with  an  angry  con- 
tempt of  his  assailants,  but  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  renewal  of 
his  old  influence  as  soon  as  Philip 
should  see  him,  might  be  paralleled 
in  many  a  quarrel.  For  nothing 
is  so  difficult  as  to  teach  a  gener- 
ous and  impulsive  man  that  the 
friend  for  whom  he  has  done  too 
much,  may  suddenly  become  in- 
capable of  bearing  the  burden  of 
obligation  and  gratitude. 

Arrived  at  Abbiate,  he  was  about 
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to  ride  over  the  bridge  into  the 
castle,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the 
guards,  whose  orders  were  to  hin- 
der his  entrance.  This  to  the 
commander-in-chief  was  an  extra- 
ordinary insult  ;  but  at  first  aston- 
ishment was  the  only  feeling  Car- 
magnola  evidenced.  He  sent  word 
to  Philip  that  he  was  there  de- 
siring an  audience,  and  waited 
with  his  handful  of  men,  the  horses 
pawing  the  ground,  their  riders 
chafing  at  the  compulsory  pause, 
which  no  one  understood.  But  in- 
stead of  being  then  admitted  with 
apologies  and  excuses,  as  perhaps 
Carmagnola  still  hoped,  the  answer 
sent  him  was  that  Philip  was 
busy,  but  that  he  might  communi- 
cate what  he  had  to  say  to  Biccio. 
Curbing  his  rage,  the  proud  soldier 
sent  another  message  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  certain  private  matters 
for  the  Duke's  ear  alone.  To  this 
no  reply  was  given.  The  situation 
is  wonderfully  striking,  and  full  of 
dramatic  force.  Carmagnola  and 
his  handful  of  men  on  one  side  of 
the  bridge;  the  castle  rising  on  the 
other  with  all  its  towers  and  bas- 
tions dark  against  the  sky;  the 
half -frightened  yet  half -insolent 
guards  trembling  at  their  own 
temerity,  yet  glad  enough  to  have 
a  hand  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
rustic  commander,  the  arrogant 
and  high-handed  captain,  who  of 
his  origin  was  no  better  than  they. 
The  parley  seems  to  have  gone  on  for 
some  time,  during  which  Carmag- 
nola was  held  at  bay  by  the  at- 
tendants, who  could  make  him  no 
answer  other  than  the  reference 
to  Riccio,  his  well-known  enemy. 
Then  as  he  scanned  the  dark  un- 
responsive towers  with  angry  eyes, 
he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the 
face  of  Philip  himself  at  a  loop- 
hole. This  lit  the  smouldering  fire 
of  passion.  He  raised  his  voice — 
no  small  voice  it  may  well  be  be- 
lieved— and  shouted  forth  his  mes- 


sage to  his  ungrateful  master. 
"  Since  I  cannot  speak  before  my 
lord  the  Duke,"  he  cried,  "  I  call 
God  to  witness  my  innocence  and 
faithfulness  to  him.  I  have  not 
been  guilty  even  of  imagining  evil 
against  him.  I  have  never  taken 
thought  for  myself,  for  my  blood  or 
my  life,  in  comparison  with  the 
name  and  power  of  Philip."  Then, 
"  carried  on  in  the  insolence  of  his 
words,"  says  the  chronicle,  "  he  ac- 
cused the  perfidious  traitors,  and 
called  God  to  witness  that  in  a 
short  time  he  would  make  them 
feel  the  want  of  one  whom  the 
Duke  refused  to  hear." 

And  so  speaking  he  turned  his 
horse,  and  took  his  way  towards 
the  river.  When  the  conspirators 
in  the  castle  saw  the  direction  he 
was  taking,  a  thrill  of  alarm  seems 
to  have  moved  them,  and  one  of 
them,  Oldrado,  dashed  forth  from 
the  gates  with  a  band  of  followers 
to  prevent  Carmagnola  from  cross- 
ing the  Ticino,  which  was  then  the 
boundary  of  Savoy.  But  when 
he  saw  the  great  captain  "riding 
furiously  across  the  fields  "  towards 
Ticino,  the  heart  of  the  pursuer  fail- 
ed him.  Carmagnola  would  seem 
never  to  have  paused  to  think — 
which  was  not  the  fashion  of  his 
time — but,  carried  along  in  head- 
long impulse,  wild  with  the  thought 
of  his  dozen  years  of  service  so 
important,  all  forgotten  in  a  mo- 
ment, did  not  draw  bridle  till  he 
reached  the  castle  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  his  native  prince,  to  whom 
he  immediately  offered  himself  and 
his  services,  telling  his  story  of 
wrong  with  all  the  vehemence  of 
his  feelings.  Notwithstanding  his 
fury,  he  seems  to  have  exonerated 
Philip,  —  a  doubtful  compliment, 
since  he  held  him  up  to  the  con- 
tempt of  his  brother  potentate  as 
influenced  by  the  rabble  of  his 
Court,  "the  singers,  actors,  and 
inventors  of  all  crimes,  who  make 
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use  of  the  labours  of  others  in 
order  to  live  in  sloth."  Mere  vitu- 
peration of  Philip's  advisers  would 
not,  however,  have  served  his  pur- 
pose, and  Carmagnola  artfully  sug- 
gested to  Duke  Amadeo  certain 
towns  more  justly  his  than  Philip's 
— Asti,  Alessandria,  and  others 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
name.  Did  ever  monarch  refuse 
to  listen  to  such  a  scheme  ?  None, 
at  least  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  Amadeo,  though  sorely  tempt- 
ed, was  not  strong  enough  to  de- 
clare war  by  himself  against  the 
gmit  Duke,  into  whom,  by  Car- 
magnola's  help,  the  once  friendless 
Philip  had  grown.  But  the  fiery 
visitor  left  excitement  and  commo- 
tion behind  him  when,  making  his 
way  across  a  spur  of  the  Pennine 
Alps  by  Trent  and  Treviso  (but  as 
secretly  as  he  could  while  among 
the  mountains,  lest  the  Swiss, 
whom  he  had  beaten,  should  hear 
of  his  passage  and  take  vengeance), 
he  came  to  Venice  to  stir  up  a 
still  more  effectual  ferment  there. 

Whether  he  was  joined  by  his 
throe  hundred  spears  —  the  troop 
which  Philip  had  attempted  to 
take  from  him — we  are  not  told ; 
but  when  he  made  his  offer  of  ser- 
vice to  the  Doge  and  Signoria,  we 
are  told  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  similar  number ;  so  that  there 
seesns  little  doubt  they  had  hurried 
out  of  Genoa  after  him  as  soon  as 
his  flight  was  known. 

AVe  are  now  brought  within 
siglit  of  the  storm  gathering  against 
Milan,  which  made  the  Duke's  in- 
sulting behaviour  to  his  best  gen- 
eral look  like  that  madness  which 
smites  the  man  whom  the  gods 
mean  to  ruin.  It  is  possible  that 
some  information  on  the  subject  of 
this  proposed  league  was  the  pri- 
vate news  which  Carmagnola  was 
so  anxious  to  communicate  to 
Philip,  along  with  the  story  of  his 
ow  a  wrongs  \  and  no  doubt  a  con- 


sciousness of  the  impending  com- 
bination gave  his  hot  expedition 
to  Duke  Amadeo  a  meaning  and 
purpose.  Before  his  arrival  at 
Venice,  or  rather  Treviso, — where, 
near  enough  to  communicate  with 
the  authorities,  but  not  to  disturb 
their  deliberations  by  his  presence, 
he  remained  while  the  subject  was 
being  discussed,  —  overtures,  or 
rather  supplications  from  the  Flor- 
entines, whose  very  city  was  hard 
pressed  by  Philip's  troops,  and  who 
felt  their  sanctuary  of  greatness 
and  freedom  to  be  in  imminent 
danger,  had  reached  the  Venetian 
Government,  and  several  ambassa- 
dors had  been  sent  to  Philip  to 
remonstrate  and  plead  for  the  great 
rival  yet  sister  city.  Bivalships 
there  might  be  in  time  of  peace 
and  security ;  but  the  rulers  of 
Venice  regarded  "  with  much 
gravity,  and  lamented  deeply,  the 
adversity  of  a  free  people,  deter- 
mining that  whosoever  would  re- 
tain the  friendship  of  Venice  should 
be  at  peace  with  Florence."  To 
this  effect  the  ambassadors  pleaded, 
and  with  apparent  success.  Philip 
received  them  with  politeness  and 
seeming  acquiescence,  but  did  not 
stop  the  advance  of  his  army.  The 
speech  of  the  last  of  these  messen- 
gers, which  is  given  by  the  Vene- 
tian chronicler  Sabellico,  shows 
with  what  a  high  tone  the  magnifi- 
cent Signory  addressed  the  neigh- 
bouring magnates  of  Italy.  Vene- 
tians and  Florentines  both  made 
short  work  with  the  independence 
of  others;  but  yet  there  is  some- 
thing noble  in  the  air  with 
which  they  vindicate  their  own. 
The  speaker  was  Paolo  Cornaro,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  greatest 
families  of  Venice. 

"  To  the  Venetians  nothing  is  more 
dear  than  freedom,  to  the  preservation 
of  which  they  are  called  by  justice, 
mercy,  religion,  and  every  other  law, 
both  public  and  private,  counting 
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nothing  more  praiseworthy  than  what 
is  done  to  this  end.  And  neither 
treaties  nor  laws,  nor  any  other  reason 
divine  or  human,  can  make  them 
depart  from  this,  that  before  every- 
thing freedom  must  be  secured.  And 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  present  case, 
the  Venetians  hold  themselves  as 
much  bound  to  bestir  themselves 
when  Florence  is  in  danger,  as  if  the 
army  of  Philip  was  on  the  frontier  of 
their  own  dominion;  for  it  becomes 
those  who  have  freedom  themselves 
to  be  careful  of  that  of  others  :  and 
as  the  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment possessed  by  Florence  resemble 
greatly  their  own,  their  case  is  like 
that  of  those  who  suffer  no  less  in  the 
sufferings  of  their  brethren  and  rela- 
tions, than  if  the  misfortune  was 
theirs.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
he  who  in  Tuscany  contends  against 
freedom,  in  every  other  place  will  do 
the  same,  as  is  the  custom  of  tyrants — 
who  have  ever  the  name  of  freedom 
in  abhorrence." 

The  speaker  ends  by  declaring 
that  if  Philip  carries  on  his  assaults 
against  the  Florentines,  Venice, 
for  her  own  safety,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  her  sister  city,  will  declare 
war  against  him  as  a  tyrant  and 
an  enemy.  "  This  oration  much 
disturbed  the  soul  of  Philip."  But 
he  was  full  of  the  intoxication  of 
success,  and  surrounded  by  a  light- 
hearted  Court,  to  whom  victory 
had  become  a  commonplace.  The 
giovanetti  dishonestissimi,  foolish 
young  courtiers  who,  from  the  time 
of  King  Rehoboam,  have  led  young 
princes  astray,  whose  jeers  and 
wiles  had  driven  Carmagnola  away, 
were  not  to  be  daunted  by  the 
grave  looks  of  the  noble  Venetian, 
whom,  110  doubt,  they  felt  them- 
selves capable  of  laughing  and 
flattering  out  of  his  seriousness. 

The  next  scene  of  the  drama 
takes  place  in  Venice,  to  which 
Philip  sent  an  embassy  to  answer 
the  mission  of  Cornaro,  led  by  the 
same  Oldrado  who  had  made  that 
ineffectual  rush  after  Carmagnola 
from  the  castle  gates,  and  who  was 


one  of  his  chief  enemies.  An  em- 
bassy from  Florence  arrived  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  presence  of 
these  two  opposing  bands  filled 
with  interest  and  excitement  the 
City  of  the  Sea,  where  a  new  thing 
was  received  with  as  much  delight 
as  in  Athens  of  old,  and  where  the 
warlike  spirit  was  always  so  ready 
to  light  up.  The  keen  eyes  of  the 
townsfolk  seized  at  once  upon  the 
difference  so  visible  in  the  two 
parties.  The  Milanese,  ruffling  in 
their  fine  clothes,  went  about  the 
city  gaily,  as  if  they  had  come  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  see  the 
sights,  which,  says  Bigli,  who  was 
himself  of  Milan,  and  probably 
thought  a  great  deal  too  much  fuss 
was  made  about  this  wonderful 
sea-city,  seemed  ridiculous  to  the 
Venetians,  so  that  they  almost  be- 
lieved the  Duke  was  making  a  jest 
of  them.  The  Florentines,  on  the 
contrary,  grave  as  was  their 
fashion,  and  doubly  serious  in 
the  dangerous  position  of  their  af- 
fairs went  about  the  streets  "as 
if  in  mourning,"  eagerly  addressing 
everybody  who  might  be  of  service 
to  them.  Sabellico  gives  a  similar 
account  of  the  two  parties. 

"  There  might  then  be  seen  in  the 
city  divers  ambassadors  of  divers  de- 
meanour," he  says.  "Lorenzo  (the 
Florentine),  as  was  befitting,  showed 
the  sadness  and  humble  condition  of 
his  country,  seeking  to  speak  with  the 
senators  even  in  the  streets,  following 
them  to  their  houses,  and  neglecting 
nothing  which  might  be  to  the  profit 
of  the  embassy.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  of  Philip,  not  to  speak  of  their 
pomp,  and  decorations  of  many  kinds, 
full  of  hope  and  confidence,  went 
gazing  about  the  city  so  marvellously 
built,  such  as  they  had  never  seen 
before,  full  of  wonder  how  all  these 
things  of  the  earth  could  be  placed 
upon  the  sea.  And  they  replied 
cheerfully  to  all  who  saluted  them, 
showing  in  their  faces,  in  their  eyes, 
by  all  they  said,  and,  in  short,  by 
every  outward  sign  of  satisfaction, 
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the    prosperity    of    their    duke    and 
country." 

The  dark  figure  of  the  Floren- 
tine, awaiting  anxiously  the  red- 
robod  senator  as  he  made  his  way 
across  the  Piazza,  or  hurrying  af- 
ter him  through  the  narrow  Calli, 
while  this  gay  band,  in  all  their 
finery,  swept  by,  must  have  made 
an  impressive  comment  upon  the 
crisis  in  which  so  much  was  in- 
volved. While  the  Milanese  swam 
in  a  gondola,  or  gazed  at  the 
marbles  on  the  walls,  or  here  and 
there  an  early  mosaic,  all  blazing, 
like  themselves,  in  crimson  and 
gold,  the  ambassador,  upon  whose 
pleading  hung  the  dear  life  of 
Florence,  haunted  the  bridges  and 
the  street  -  corners,  letting  no- 
body pass  that  could  help  him. 
"  B!ow  goes  the  cause  to-day,  illus- 
trious signer?"  one  can  hear  him 
saying.  "What  hope  for  my 
country,  la  patria  mia?  Will  the 
nolle  Signoria  hear  me  speak  1  Will 
it  l>e  given  me  to  plead  my  cause 
before  their  Magnificences  1 "  Or  in 
a  bolder  tone,  "Our  cause  is  yours, 
most  noble  sir,  though  it  may  not 
see  n  so  now.  If  Philip  sets  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  Florence,  which 
never  shall  be  while  I  live,  how 
long  will  it  be,  think  you,  before 
his  trumpets  sound  at  Mestre  over 
the  marshes,  before  he  has  stirred 
your  Istrians  to  revolt?"  The 
senators  passing  to  and  fro,  per- 
haps in  the  early  morning  after  a 
long  night  in  the  council-chamber, 
as  happened  sometimes,  had  their 
steos  waylaid  by  this  earnest  ad- 
vo(  ate.  The  Venetians  were  more 
given  to  gaiety  than  their  broth- 
ers from  the  Arno,  but  they  were 
me  a  who  before  everything  else 
cared  for  their  own  constitution, 
their  freedom,  such  as  it  was,  their 
independence;  and  the  stranger 
with  his  rugged  Tuscan  features 
anil  dark  dress,  and  keen  unhar- 
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monious  accent,  among  all  their 
soft  Venetian  talk,  no  doubt  im- 
pressed the  imagination  of  a  sus- 
ceptible race.  Whereas  the  Milan- 
ese gallants,  in  their  gaiety  af- 
fecting to  see  no  serious  object 
in  their  mission,  commended  them- 
selves only  to  the  light-minded,  not 
to  the  fathers  of  the  city.  And 
when  Carmagnola,  the  great  soldier 
known  of  all  men — he  who  had  set 
Philip  back  upon  his  throne  as 
everybody  knew,  and  won  so  many 
battles  and  cities — with  all  the 
romantic  interest  of  a  hero  and  an 
injured  man,  came  across  the  lagoon 
and  landed  at  the  Piazzetta  be- 
tween the  fated  pillars,  how  he 
and  his  scarred  and  bearded  men- 
at-arms  must  have  looked  at  the 
gay  courtiers  with  their  jests  and 
laughter,  who  on  their  side  could 
scarcely  fail  to  shrink  a  little  when 
the  man  whose  ruin  they  had 
plotted  went  past  them  to  say  his 
say  before  the  Signoria,  in  a  sense 
fatally  different  from  theirs,  as  they 
must  have  known. 

The  speeches  of  these  contend- 
ing advocates  are  all  given  at 
length  in  the  minute  and  graphic 
chronicle.  The  first  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Doge  and  Senate  was 
Lorenzo  Ridolfi,  the  Florentine, 
who  conjoins  his  earnest  pleading 
for  aid  to  his  own  state  with  pas- 
sionate admonitions  and  warnings, 
that  if  Venice  gives  no  help  to 
avert  the  consequences,  her  fate 
will  soon  be  the  same.  "  Serene 
Prince  and  illustrious  senators," 
he  cries,  "  even  if  I  were  silent 
you  would  understand  what  I 
came  here  to  seek." 

"  And  those  also  would  understand 
who  have  seen  us  leave  Tuscany  and 
come  here  in  haste,  ambassadors  from 
a  free  city,  to  ask  favour  and  help 
for  the  promotion  of  our  liberties 
from  a  free  people  like  yourselves. 
The  object  of  all  my  speaking  is  this, 
to  induce  you  to  grant  safety  to  my 
2  K 
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country,  which  has  brought  forth  and 
bred  me,  and  given  me  honour  and 
credit — which,  if  I  can  attain,  and 
that  you  should  join  the  confederation 
and  friendship  of  the  Florentines,  and 
join  your  army  with  our  Tuscans 
against  the  cruellest  tyrant,  enemy 
of  our  liberties,  and  hating  yours, 
happy  shall  be  my  errand,  and  my 
country  will  embrace  me  with  joy 
on  my  return.  And  our  citizens, 
who  live  in  this  sole  hope,  will  hold 
themselves  and  their  city  by  your 
bounty  alone  to  be  saved  from  every 
peril.  ...  I  tremble,  noble  Prince, 
in  this  place  to  say  that  which  I  feel 
in  my  soul.  But  because  it  is  neces- 
sary I  will  say  it :  if  you  will  not  make 
this  alliance  with  us,  Philip  will  find 
himself  able  without  help,  having 
overthrown  Florence,  to  secure  also 
the  dominion  of  Venice.  If  it  should 
be  answered  me  that  the  Venetians 
always  keep  their  promises  and  en- 
gagements, I  pray  and  implore  the 
most  high  God  that,  having  given 
you  goodness  and  faith  to  keep  your 
promises,  He  would  give  you  to  know 
the  arts  and  motives  of  this  tyrant, 
and  after  discovering  them,  with 
mature  prudence  to  restrain  and 
overrule  them.  .  .  .  That  tyrant 
himself,  who  has  so  often  broken  the 
laws,  both  divine  and  human,  will 
himself  teach  you  not  to  keep  that 
which  he,  in  his  perfidy,  has  not  kept. 
But  already  your  tacit  consent  gives 
me  to  understand  that  my  reasons 
have  persuaded  you  that  in  this  oration 
I  ask  not  so  much  the  salvation  of  my 
Eepublic  as  the  happiness,  dignity, 
and  increase  of  your  own." 

This  speech  moved  the  senators 
greatly,  but  did  not  settle  the 
question,  their  minds  being  divided 
between  alarm,  sympathy,  and  pru- 
dence— fear  of  Philip  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  expense  on  the  other 
— so  that  they  resolved  to  hear 
Philip's  ambassadors  first  before 
coming  to  any  decision.  Time 
was  given  to  the  orator  of  the 
Milan  party  to  prepare  his  reply 
to  Ridolfi,  which  he  made  in  a 
speech  full  of  bravado,  declaring 
that  he  and  his  fellows  were  sent, 
not  to  make  any  league  or  peace 


with  Venice,  since  their  former 
treaties  were  unviolated,  and  any 
renewal  was  unnecessary  between 
such  faithful  allies,  but  simply  to 
salute  the  Illustrious  Signoria  in 
Philip's  name. 

"  But  since  these  people,  who  have 
by  nature  the  gift  of  speech,  delicate 
and  false,  have  not  only  to  the  Senate, 
but  in  the  Piazza  and  by  the  streets, 
with  pitiful  lamentations,  wept  their 
fate,  declaring  that  the  war  which 
they  have  carried  on  so  badly  was 
begun  by  Philip ;  he  desires  to  leave  it 
to  your  judgment,  not  refusing  any 
conditions  which  you  may  prescribe. 
What  they  say  is  false  and  vain,  un- 
heard-of things,  which,  as  useless  men, 
they  are  accustomed  to  study  in  order 
to  abuse  your  gravity,  your  constancy, 
the  ancient  laws  of  friendship,  and 
all  the  treaties  made  with  Philip. 
They  bid  you  fear  him  and  the 
increase  of  his  power.  But  you 
know  that  they  are  our  enemies 
who  speak.  They  tell  you  that 
kings  hate  the  name  of  republics.  .  .  . 
It  is  true  that  King  Louis  was  a  cruel 
enemy  of  the  Venetian  name,  and  all 
the  house  of  Carrari  were  your  ene- 
mies. But  the  Visconti,  who  for  a 
hundred  years  have  flourished  in  the 
noble  duchy  of  Milan,  were  always 
friends  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  .  .  . 
Philip  has  had  good  reasons  to  war 
against  the  Florentines,  and  so  have 
all  the  Visconti.  They  ought  to 
accuse  themselves,  their  pride  and 
avarice,  not  Philip,  who  is  the  friend 
of  peace  and  repose,  the  very  model 
of  liberality  and  courtesy.  Let  them 
therefore  cease  to  abuse  and  injure 
our  noble  Duke  in  your  presence. 
Being  provoked,  we  have  answered  in 
these  few  words,  though  we  might 
have  said  many  more ;  so  true  that 
they  themselves  (although  they  are 
liars)  could  not  venture  to  contradict 
them." 

This  address  did  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  left  the 
Senate  in  as  much  difficulty  as  if 
they  had  been  an  English  Cabinet 
Council.  There  is  much  indeed  in 
their  position  which,  if  our  own 
could  bear  a  laugh,  would  suggest 
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a  parallel.  "  Diverse  opinions  and 
various  decisions  were  agitated 
among  the  senators.  Some  declar- 
ed that  it  was  best  to  oppose  in 
open  war  the  forces  of  Philip,  who 
would  otherwise  deceive  them  with 
fair  words  until  he  had  overcome 
tho  Florentines.  Others  said  that 
to  leap  into  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  mere  temerity,  adding 
that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  begin 
a  war  but  difficult  to  end  it."  The 
Senate  of  Venice  had,  however, 
anather  pleader  at  hand,  whose 
eloquence  was  more  convincing. 
When  they  had  confused  them- 
selves with  arguments  for  and 
against,  the  Doge,  whose  views 
wore  warlike,  called  for  Carmag- 
nola,  who  had  been  waiting  in  un- 
accustomed inaction  to  know  what 
was  to  happen  to  him.  All  his 
wrongs  had  been  revived  by  an 
attempt  made  to  poison  him  in  his 
retreat  at  Treviso  by  a  Milanese 
exile  who  was  sheltered  there,  and 
who  hoped  by  this  good  deed  to 
conciliate  Philip  and  purchase  his 
recall — a  man  who,  like  Carmag- 
nola,  had  married  a  Visconti,  and 
perhaps  had  some  private  family 
hatred  to  quicken  his  patriotic 
zeal.  The  attempt  had  been  un- 
successful, and  the  would-be  assassin 
had  paid  for  it  by  his  life.  But  the 
result  had  been  to  light  into  wilder 
flame  than  ever  the  fire  of  wrong 
in  the  fierce  heart  of  the  great 
captain,  whose  love  had  been  turn- 
ed into  hatred  by  the  ingratitude 
of  his  former  masters  and  friends. 
H  3  appeared  before  the  wavering 
statesmen,  who,  between  their 
ducats  and  their  danger,  could  not 
come  to  any  decision,  flaming  with 
wrath  and  energy.  "  Being  of  a 
haughty  nature,  una  natura  sdeg- 
wc-sojhe  spoke  bitterly  against  Philip 
and  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy," 
describing  in  hot  words  his  own 
stniggles  and  combats,  the  cities 
he  had  brought  under  Philip's 


sway,  and  the  fame  he  had  pro- 
cured him,  so  that  his  name  was 
known  not  only  throughout  all 
Italy,  but  even  through  Europe,  as 
the  master  of  Genoa.  The  rewards 
which  Carmagnola  had  received, 
he  declared  proudly,  were  not  re- 
wards but  his  just  hire  and  no 
more.  And  now  quell'  ingrato, 
whom  he  had  served  so  well,  had 
not  only  wounded  his  heart  and 
his  good  name,  for  the  sake  of 
a  set  of  lying  youths — giovanetti 
diskonestissimi  —  and  forced  him 
into  exile,  but  finally  had  at- 
tempted to  kill  him.  But  yet  he 
had  not  been  without  good  fortune, 
in  that  he  was  preserved  from  this 
peril ;  and  though  he  had  lost  the 
country,  in.  which  he  had  left  wife 
and  children  and  much  wealth, 
yet  had  he  found  another  country 
where  was  justice,  bounty,  and 
every  virtue  —  where  every  man 
got  his  due,  and  place  and  dignity 
were  not  given  to  villains  !  After 
this  outburst  of  personal  feeling, 
Carmagnola  entered  fully  into 
the  weightier  parts  of  the  mat- 
ter, giving  the  eager  senators  to 
understand  that  Philip  was  not 
so  strong  as  he  seemed ;  that  his 
money  was  exhausted,  his  citizens 
impoverished,  his  soldiers  in  ar- 
rears ;  that  he  himself,  Carmag- 
nola, had  been  the  real  cause  of 
most  of  his  triumphs ;  and  that 
with  his  guidance  and  knowledge 
the  Florentines  themselves  were 
stronger  than  Philip,  the  Vene- 
tians much  stronger.  He  ended 
by  declaring  himself  and  all  his 
powers  at  their  service,  and  prom- 
ising not  only  to  "  smash  "  Philip, 
but  to  increase  the  territory  of  the 
Venetians.  Greater  commanders 
they  might  have,  and  names  more 
honoured,  but  none  of  better  faith 
towards  Venice,  or  of  greater  hatred 
towards  the  enemy. 

Carmagnola's  speech  is  not  given 
in  the  first  person  like  the  others. 
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His  tragic  history  was  over,  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
first  received  had  become  a  thing 
to  be  lightly  dwelt  upon  when  the 
historian  wrote ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  furious  and  strong  personal 
feeling  of  the  man,  injured  and 
longing  for  revenge,  the  heart  torn 
with  the  serpent's  tooth  of  ingrati- 
tude, the  bitterness  of  love  turned 
into  hate.  So  strong  was  the  im- 
pression made  by  these  hoarse  and 
thrilling  accents  of  reality,  that 
the  doubters  were  moved  to  cer- 
tainty, and  almost  all  pronounced 
for  the  war.  At  the  risk  of  over- 
prolonging  this  report  of  the  Vene- 
tian cabinet  council  and  its  pro- 
ceedings, we  are  tempted  to  quote 
a  portion  of  the  speech  of  the 
Doge — such  a  speech  as  might  have 
been  addressed  with  much  advan- 
tage to  imperial  councils  nearer 
home.  The  Doge  was  Francesco 
Foscari,  afterwards  more  sadly 
known  to  fame,  but  then  newly 
elected  and  in  the  full  fervour  of 
popularity  —  a  prince,  says  the 
chronicler,  "  beside  his  admirable 
wisdom  in  great  and  worthy  un- 
dertakings, of  great  courage,  pron- 
tissimo,  and  the  natural  enemy  of 
all  tyrants."  The  insight,  not 
without  a  touch  of  humour,  of 
the  opening  of  this  address  is  very 
worthy  of  remark. 

"  There  are  two  things  in  a  repub- 
lic, noble  fathers,  which  by  name  and 
effect  are  sweet  and  gentle,  but  which 
are  often  the  occasion  of  much  trouble 
to  the  great  and  noble  city — these  are 
peace  and  economy.  For  there  are 
dangers  both  distant  and  under  our 
eyes,  which  either  we  do  not  see,  or 
seeing  them,  being  too  much  devoted 
to  saving  money,  or  to  peace,  esteem 
them  little,  so  that  almost  always  we 
are  drawn  into  very  evident  peril  be- 
fore we  will  consider  the  appalling 
name  of  war,  or  come  to  manifest 
harm  to  avoid  the  odious  name  of 
expense.  This  fact,  by  which  much 
harm  and  ruin  has  been  done  in  our 


times,  and  which   has   also  been  re- 
corded for  us  by  our  predecessors,  is 
now  set  before  us  in  an  example  not 
less  useful  than  clear  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Florentines,  who,  when 
they  saw  the  power  of  Philip  increas- 
ing, might  many  times  have  restrained 
it,  and  had  many  occasions  of  so  do- 
ing, but  would  not,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  great  expense.     But  now  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  money  which 
they   acquired   in  peace    and    repose 
must   be  spent  uselessly  ;  and  what 
is  more    to  be    lamented,    they   can 
neither  attain  peace  save  at  the  cost 
of  their  freedom,  nor  put  an  end  to 
their  expenditure.     I  say,  then,  that 
such  dangers  ought  to  be  considered, 
and  being  considered,  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided  for   by   courage    and    counsel. 
To  guide  a  republic  is  like  guiding 
a  ship  at  sea.     I  ask  if  any  captain, 
the  sea  being  quiet    and   the  wind 
favourable,  ceases  to  steer  the  ship,  or 
gives  himself  up  to  sleep  and  repose 
without  thinking  of  the  dangers  that 
may  arise,  without  keeping  in  order 
the  sails,  the  masts,  the  cordage,  or 
taking  into  consideration  the  sudden 
changes  to  which  the  sea  is  subject, 
the  season  of  the  year,  by  what  wind 
and  in  what  part  of  the  sea  lies  his 
course,  what  depth  of  water  and  what 
rocks  she  may  encounter  ?  If  these  pre- 
cautions are  neglected,  and  he  is  as- 
sailed by  sudden  misfortune,  does  he 
not  deserve  to  lose  his  ship,  and  with 
it  everything  1     A  similar  misfortune 
has  happened  to  the  Florentines,  as  it 
will  happen  to  others  who  do  not  take 
precautions  against  dangers  to  the  re- 
public, and  while  they  can,  do  not 
provide  a  rapid  remedy.     The  Floren- 
tines (not  to  have  recourse  to  another 
example)  might  have  repressed  and 
overcome  the  power  of  Philip  when  it 
was  growing,  if  they  had  taken  the 
trouble   to    use    these  opportunities. 
But  by  negligence,  or  rather  by  avar- 
ice,  they  refrained    from    doing    so. 
And   now  it  has    come   about  that, 
beaten  in  war,  with  the  loss  of  their 
forces,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  liberty.     And  to  make  it  worse, 
they  are  condemned  everywhere,  and 
instead  of  being  called  industrious  are 
called  vile,  and  held  in  good  repute 
by  none ;  instead  of  prudent  are  called 
fools  ;  and  instead  of  getting  credit 
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f o  •  their  wariness  are  esteemed  to  be 
without  intelligence.  These  evils, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  provided  against 
when  far  off,  which  when  near  can 
cause  such  serious  evil." 

Words  so  plain  and  honest,  and 
which  are  so  germane  to  the  mat- 
ter, come  to  us  strangely  from 
under  the  gilded  roofs  of  the  ducal 
palace,  and  from  the  midst  of  the 
romance  and  glory  of  medieval 
Yenice.  But  Yenice  was  the 
nation  of  shopkeepers  in  those 
days  which  England  is  said  to  be 
now,  and  was  subject  to  many  of 
the  same  dangers  which  menace 
ourselves — though  wrath  was  more 
prompt,  and  the  balance  of  well- 
being  swayed  more  swiftly,  both 
towards  downfall  and  recovery, 
than  is  possible  in  our  larger 
concerns. 

"  The  energetic  speech  and  great 
influence  of  the  Doge,  which  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  prince 
before  him,"  says  the  chronicler 
(alas !  though  this  was  that  same 
Francesco  Foscari  who  had  to  con- 
demn his  own  son,  and  died  in 
downfall  and  misery,  deposed  from 
his  high  place),  settled  the  matter. 
The  league  was  made  with  the 
Florentines,  war  declared  against 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Carmag- 
nola  appointed  general  of  their 
forces.  The  Senate  sent  messen- 
gers, we  are  told,  through  all  Italy 
to  seek  recruits,  but  in  the  mean- 
time set  in  movement  those  who 
were  ready;  while  Carmagnola, 
like  a  valorous  captain,  began  to 
contrive  how  he  could  begin  the 
var  with  some  great  deed.  It 
does  not  quite  accord  with  our 
ileas  that  the  first  great  deed 
v.'hich  he  planned  was  to  secure 
the  assassination  of  the  Governor 
of  Brescia  and  betrayal  of  that 
city,  which  is  the  account  given 
1  >y  Sabellico  ;  but  Bigli  relates  the 
natter  more  fully,  explaining  that 
Many  in  the  city  were  inclined  to 


follow  Carmagnola,  who  had  once 
already  conquered  the  town  for 
Philip,  who  had  always  maintained 
their  cause  in  Milan,  and  whose 
wrongs  had  thus  doubly  attracted 
their  sympathy.  He  had,  besides, 
something  to  offer  them,  wrhich  was 
more  attractive  than  ordinary  ad- 
vantages— the  liberties  and  citizen- 
ship of  Yenice,  with  a  share  in 
her  honours,  and  the  protection 
of  her  great  name.  The  city  was 
asleep,  and  all  was  still,  when, 
with  the  aid  from  within  of  two 
brothers,  huomini  di  animo  grandi, 
the  wall  was  breached,  and  Car- 
magnola got  possession  of  Brescia. 
"It  was  about  midnight,  in  the 
month  of  March,  on  the  last  day 
of  Lent,  which  is  sacred  to  St 
Benedict,"  when  the  Yenetian 
troops  marched  into  the  apparent- 
ly unsuspecting  town.  The  scene 
is  picturesque  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. They  marched  into  the  Pi- 
azza, the  centre  of  all  city  life,  in 
the  chill  and  darkness  of  the  spring 
night,  and  there,  with  sudden  blare 
of  trumpets  and  illumination  of 
torches,  proclaimed  the  sovereignty 
of  Yenice.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
sudden  panic,  the  frightened  faces 
at  the  windows,  the  glare  of  the 
wild  light  that  lit  up  the  palace 
fronts,  and  showed  the  dark  mass 
of  the  great  cathedral  rising  bleak 
and  silent  behind,  while  the  horses 
pawed  the  ringing  stones  of  the 
pavement  and  the  armour  shone. 
But  the  historian  goes  on  to  say : 
"  Though  at  first  dismayed  by  the 
clang  of  the  trumpets  and  arms," 
the  inhabitants,  "  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  that  it  was  Carmagnola, 
remained  quiet  in  their  houses, 
except  those  who  rushed  forth  to 
welcome  the  besiegers,  or  who  had 
private  relations  with  the  general. 
No  movement  was  made  from  the 
many  fortified  places  in  the  city." 
The  transfer  from  one  suzerain  to 
another  was  a  matter  of  common 
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occurrence,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  ease  and  composure  with 
which  it  was  accomplished.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  part  of  what 
had  to  be  done.  The  citadel,  which 
was  high  above  on  the  crown  of 
the  hill  which  overlooks  the  city, 
was  entirely  uninfluenced  by  this 
sudden  change  of  hands.  Perhaps 
the  Venetian  trumpets  and  clang 
of  the  soldiery  scarcely  reached 
the  airy  ramparts  above,  or  passed 
for  some  sudden  broil,  some  en- 
counter of  enemies  in  the  streets, 
such  as  were  of  nightly  occurrence. 
The  town  was  large,  and  rich,  and 
populous  upon  the  slopes  under- 
neath, surrounded  with  great  walls 
descending  to  the  plains  —  walls 
"  thicker  than  they  were  high/' 
with  fortifications  at  every  gate; 
and  was  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  city,  the  first  of  these  only 
being  in  Carmagnola's  hands.  It 
seems  a  doubtful  advantage  to  have 
thus  penetrated  into  the  streets 
of  a  town  while  its  surrounding 
fortifications  and  the  citadel  above 
were  still  in  other  hands ;  but  the 
warfare  of  those  times  had  other 
laws  than  those  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  little  use  of  the 
fortifications  is  devoutly  explained 
by  Bigli  as  a  proof  that  God  was 
against  them, — "because  they  were 
erected  with  almost  unbearable  ex- 
pense and  toil,"  "  the  very  blood  of 
the  Brescians  constrained  by  their 
former  conqueror  to  accomplish 
this  work,  which  was  marvellous, 
no  man  at  that  time  having  seen 
the  like."  The  Brescians  them- 
selves, he  tells  us,  were  always 
eager  for  change,  and  on  the  out- 
look for  every  kind  of  novelty,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  their  quiet  acceptance  of,  and 
even  satisfaction  in,  the  new  sway. 
The  "noble  deed,"  however,  was 
still  almost  all  to  do  by  which  Car- 
magnola  meant  to  begin  the  war. 
Leaving  his  namesake,  Francesco 


Gonzaga,  to  keep  the  city,  he  him- 
self bestowed  all  his  care  and 
thought  upon  the  reduction  of  the 
fortifications.  The  means  he  em- 
ployed are  a  little  difficult  to  fol- 
low, at  least  for  a  lay  reader. 
He  seems  to  have  surrounded  the 
castle  with  an  elaborate  double 
work  of  trenches  and  palisades, 
with  wooden  towers  at  intervals ; 
and  by  the  blockade  in  the  first 
place,  and  assault  in  the  second, 
reduced  the  citadel — a  great  feat  of 
arms,  to  which  not  his  genius  alone, 
but  also,  as  happens  so  constantly, 
the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  his 
adversaries  much  assisted.  While 
the  siege  thus  went  on  there  were 
marchings  and  countermarchings  of 
the  army,  and  many  efforts  made 
to  draw  Carmagnola's  attention 
from  his  undertaking.  In  the 
middle  of  it  he  fell  ill, — "  too  much 
watching  and  fatigue  of  body  hav- 
ing weakened  his  nerves,"  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the 
baths  of  Abano  to  recruit  his 
strength.  But  finally  his  "noble 
deed "  was  accomplished,  and  the 
citadel  and  works  of  Brescia,  along 
with  all  the  strength  of  the  city, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vene- 
tians, a  great  prize  worthy  the 
trouble  and  time  which  had  been 
spent  upon  it — seven  months  after 
the  first  night  attack,  which  was 
so  easy. 

This  grave  achievement  accom- 
plished, Carmagnola  secured  with 
little  trouble  the  Brescian  territory, 
most  of  the  villages  and  castles  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  conqueror  without  wait- 
ing for  any  assault  of  arms.  The 
tide  of  ill  fortune  seems  to  have 
been  too  much  for  Philip ;  and  by 
the  good  offices  of  the  Pope's  legate, 
a  temporary  peace  was  made — at 
the  cost,  to  the  Duke,  of  Brescia, 
with  all  its  territory,  the  Valle 
Carnonica,  and  all  that  part  of 
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the  Cremonese  possessions  which 
lay  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Oglio, 
a  district  forty  miles  in  extent. 
Philip,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
furious  with  his  losses, — now  accus- 
ing the  faith  of  the  Florentines, 
who  had  begun  the  war;  now  the 
avarice  of  the  Venetians,  who  were 
not  content  with  having  taken 
Brc  scia,  but  would  have  Cremona 
too  The  well-meant  exertions  of 
the  legate,  however,  were  of  so 
little  effect,  that  before  his  own 
departure  he  saw  the  magistrates 
sent  by  the  Venetians  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  new  property  on 
the  Cremona  side  driven  out  with 
insults,  and  Philip  ready  to  take 
arms  again.  The  cause  of  this 
new  courage  was  to  be  found  in 
the  action  of  the  people  of  Milan, 
who,  stung  in  their  pride  by  the 
national  downfall,  drew  their  purse- 
strings,  and  came  to  their  prince's 
aid,  offering  both  men  and  money 
on  condition  that  Philip  would  give 
up  to  them  the  dues  of  the  city, 
so  that  they  might  reimburse  them- 
selves. Thus  the  wary  and  subtle 
Italian  burghers  combined  daring 
with  prudence,  arid  secured  a  great 
municipal  advantage,  while  under- 
taking a  patriotic  duty. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  follow 
the  course  of  this  long-continued, 
often-interrupted  war.  On  either 
side  there  was  a  crowd  of  captains 
— many  Italians,  men  of  high 
birth  and  great  possessions,  others 
sprung  from  the  people  like  Car- 
ma  gnola  (a  certain  John  the  Eng- 
lishman with  a  hundred  followers 
swolls  his  own  train),  all  making  a 
trade  of  war  in  a  manner  of  which 
we  can  form  little  conception.  The 
great  battles  which  bulk  so  largely 
in  writing,  the  names  and  number 
of  which  confuse  the  reader  who 
attempts  to  follow  the  entangle- 
ments of  alliances  and  treacheries 
which  fill  the  chronicle,  were  in 
most  cases  almost  bloodless,  and 


the  prisoners  who  were  taken  by 
the  victors  were  released  imme- 
diately, "according  to  the  usage 
of  war,"  in  order  that  they  might 
live  to  fight  another  day,  and  so 
prolong  and  extend  the  profitable 
and  not  too  laborious  occupation 
of  soldiering.  This  wonderful  fact 
seems  to  have  been  first  discovered 
by  the  Venetian  Proveditori,  or 
civil  commissioners,  who  accom- 
panied Carmagnola, — disagreeable 
spectators,  such  as  every  general 
dislikes, — whom  the  custom  filled 
with  consternation.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  rule  of  these  endless 
combats.  The  men-at-arms  in  their 
complete  mail  were  very  nearly 
invulnerable.  They  might  roll  off 
their  horses  and  be  stifled  in  their 
own  helmets,  or  at  close  quar- 
ters an  indiscreet  axe  might  hew 
through  the  steel,  or  an  arrow  find 
a  crevice  in  the  armour ;  but  such 
accidents  were  quite  unusual,  and 
the  bloody  battle  was  a  sort  of 
game  which  one  general  played 
against  another,  in  ever  renewed 
and  changing  combinations.  The 
siege  of  Brescia,  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  factitious  struggles,  was 
a  real  and  soldierly  performance  ; 
and  even  the  ordinary  battle  was 
in  its  way  real  enough,  with  110 
sham  intention,  though  the  danger 
attending  it  was  small.  But  war 
was  altogether  a  different  matter 
from  anything  in  modern  days,  per- 
petuating itself  by  well-understood 
means,  no  mutual  feud  being  severe 
enough  to  overmaster  the  evident 
necessity  under  which  each  party 
lay  of  leaving  the  other  party  in 
freedom  to  continue  the  warfare. 
The  danger  that  the  different  bands 
would  quarrel  among  themselves, 
and  divided  counsels  prevail,  was 
perhaps  greater  than  any  other  in 
the  composition  of  these  armies. 
In  Philip's  host,  when  the  second 
campaign  began,  this  evil  was  ap- 
parent. Half-a-dozen  captains  of 
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more  or  less  equal  pretensions 
claimed  the  command,  and  the 
wranglings  of  the  counsel  of  war 
were  not  less  than  those  of  a  vil- 
lage municipality.  On  the  other 
hand,  Carmagnola,  in  his  rustic 
haughtiness,  conscious  of  being  the 
better  yet  the  inferior  of  all  round 
him,  his  animo  sdegnoso  stoutly 
contemptuous  of  all  lesser  claims, 
kept  perfect  harmony  in  his  camp, 
though  the  names  of  Gonzaga  and 
Sforza  are  to  be  found  among 
his  officers.  Even  the  Venetian 
commissioners  yielded  to  his  influ- 
ence, Bigli  says,  with  awe — though 
he  hid  his  iron  hand  in  no  glove, 
but  ruled  his  army  with  the  arro- 
gance which  had  been  his  charac- 
teristic from  his  youth  up. 

The  great  battle  of  Maclodio  or 
Macalo  was  the  chief  feature  in  Car- 
magnola's  second  campaign.  This 
place  was  surrounded  by  marshes, 
the  paths  across  which  were  tor- 
tuous and  difficult  to  find,  cov- 
ered with  treacherous  herbage  and 
tufts  of  wood.  Carmagnola's  pur- 
pose was  to  draw  the  Milanese 
army  after  him,  and  bring  on  a 
battle  if  possible  on  this  impossible 
ground,  which  his  own  army  had 
thoroughly  explored  and  under- 
stood. Almost  against  hope  his 
opponents  fell  into  the  snare,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the 
older  and  more  experienced  cap- 
tains, who  divined  their  old  com- 
rade's strategy.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  Milanese,  Philip 
had  put  a  young  Malatesta,  in- 
competent and  headstrong,  whose 
chief  recommendation  was  his  no- 
ble blood,  at  the  head  of  the  old 
officers,  by  way  of  putting  a  stop 
to  their  rivalries.  When  the  new 
general  decided  upon  attacking 
the  Venetians,  his  better  instructed 
subordinates  protested  earnestly. 
"  We  overthrow  Philip  to-day," 
cried  Torelli,  one  of  the  chiefs ; 
"for  either  I  know  nothing  of 


war,  or  this  road  leads  us  head- 
long to  destruction  ;  but  that  110 
one  may  say  I  shrink  from  danger, 
I  put  my  foot  first  into  the  snare." 
So  saying,  he  led  the  way  into  the 
marsh,  but  with  every  precaution, 
pointing  out  to  his  men  the  traps 
laid  for  them,  and  having  the 
good  fortune  to  hit  upon  one  of  the 
solid  lines  of  path,  escaped  with 
his  son  and  a  few  of  his  immediate 
followers.  Piccinino,  another  of 
the  leaders,  directed  his  men  to 
turn  their  pikes  against  either 
friend  or  foe  who  stopped  the  way, 
and  managed  to  cut  his  way  out 
with  a  few  of  his  men;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  army  fell  headlong 
into  the  snare  ;  the  general  Mala- 
testa was  taken  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  the  floundering  troops 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoners 
in  battalions. 

Sabellico  talks  of  much  blood- 
shed, but  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  innocent  blood  of  horses 
that  alone  was  shed  in  this  great 
battle. 

"  Nearly  five  thousand  horsemen, 
and  a  similar  number  of  foot-soldiers, 
were  taken— there  was  no  slaughter," 
says  Bigli ;  "  the  troops  thus  hemmed 
in,  rather  than  be  slain,  yielded  them- 
selves prisoners.  Those  who  were 
there  affirm  that  they  heard  of  no  one 
being  killed,  extraordinary  to  relate, 
though  it  was  a  great  battle.  Philip's 
army  was  so  completely  equipped  in 
armour,  that  no  small  blow  was  needed 
to  injure  them  ;  nor  is  there  any  man 
who  can  record  what  could  be  called 
a  slaughter  of  armed  men  in  Italy, 
though  the  slaughter  of  horses  was  in- 
credible. This  disaster  was  great  and 
memorable,"  he  adds,  "  for  Philip — so 
much  so  that  even  the  conquerors  re- 
gretted it,  having  compassion  on  the 
perilous  position  of  so  great  a  Duke  ; 
so  that  you  could  hear  murmurings 
throughout  the  camp  of  the  Venetians 
against  their  own  victory." 

Were  it  not  that  the  bloodless 
character  of  the  combat  involves  a 
certain  ridicule,  what  a  good  thing 
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it  would  be,  could  we  in  our  advan- 
ced civilisation  carry  on  our  warfare 
in  this  innocent  way,  and  take  each 
other  prisoners  with  polite  regret, 
only  to  let  each  other  go  to-morrow ! 
Such  a  process  would  rob  war  of  all 
fears;  and  if  in  certain  eventual- 
ities it  were  understood  that  one 
party  must  accept  defeat,  how 
delightful  to  secure  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war 
at  so  easy  a  cost !  There  is  indeed 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  way  of  fighting. 

This  great  success  was,  however, 
the  beginning  of  Carmagnola's  evil 
fortune.  It  is  said  that  he  might, 
had  he  followed  up  his  victory, 
have  pushed  on  to  the  walls  of 
Milan  and  driven  Philip  from 
his  duchy.  But  no  doubt  this 
would  have  been  against  the  thrif- 
ty practices  of  the  condottieri,  and 
the  usages  of  war.  He  returned 
to  his  headquarters  after  the  fight 
without  any  pursuit,  and  all  the 
prisoners  were  set  free.  This 
curious  custom  would  seem  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Ven- 
etian commissioners,  and  struck 
them  with  astonishment.  In  the 
morning,  after  the  din  and  com- 
motion of  the  battle  was  over,  they 
came  open-mouthed  to  the  general's 
tent  with  their  complaint.  The 
pr  isoners  had  in  great  part  been  dis- 
charged.  Was  Carmagnola  aware 
of  it?  "What  then,"  cried  those 
lay  critics,  with  much  reason, 
"was  the  use  of  war?  When  all 
that  was  done  was  to  prolong  it 
endlessly — the  fighting  men  escap- 
ing without  a  wound,  the  prisoners 
going  back  to  their  old  quarters  in 
p<  ace  1 "  Carmagnola,  ever  proud, 
would  seem  to  have  made  them  no 
reply ;  but  when  they  were  gone  he 
sent  to  inquire  what  had  been  done 
with  the  prisoners,  as  if  this  un- 
important detail  was  unknown  to 
him.  He  was  answered  that  almost 
all  had  been  set  free  on  the  spot, 


but  that  about  four  hundred  still 
remained  in  the  camp — their  cap- 
tors probably  hoping  for  ran- 
som. "  Since  their  comrades  have 
had  so  much  good  fortune,"  said 
Carmagnola,  "  by  the  kindness  of 
my  men,  I  desire  that  the  others 
should  be  released  by  mine,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  war." 
Thus  the  haughty  general  proved 
how  much  regard  he  paid  to  the 
remonstrances  of  his  civilian  mas- 
ters. "  From  this,"  says  Sabellico, 
"  there  arose  great  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  the  Venetians.  And 
there  are  many  who  believe  that 
it  was  the  chief  occasion  of  his 
death."  But  no  hint  was  given  of 
these  suspicions  at  the  time ;  and 
as  Carmagnola's  bloodless  victory 
deeply  impressed  the  surrounding 
countries,  brought  all  the  smaller 
fortresses  and  castles  to  submission, 
and  working  with  other  misfor- 
tunes, brought  Philip  again  with 
the  ever-convenient  legate  to  ask 
for  peace,  the  general  returned 
with  glory  to  Venice,  and  was  re- 
ceived apparently  with  honour  and 
delight.  But  the  little  rift  within 
the  lute  was  never  slow  of  appear- 
ing, and  the  jealous  Signoria,  feted 
many  a  man  whom  they  suspected, 
and  for  whom,  under  their  smiles 
and  plaudits,  they  were  already 
concocting  trouble.  The  curious 
"  usage  of  war,"  thus  discovered 
by  the  Venetian  envoys,  is  frankly 
accounted  for  by  a  historian,  who 
had  himself  been  in  his  day  a  condot- 
tierOj  as  arising  from  the  fear  the 
soldiers  had,  if  the  war  finished 
quickly,  that  the  people  might  cry, 
"  Soldiers,  to  the  spade  !  " 

A  curious  evidence  of  how  human 
expedients  are  lost  and  come  round 
into  use  again  by  means  of  that 
whirligig  of  time  which  makes  so 
many  revolutions,  is  to  be  found 
in  Carmagnola's  invention  for  the 
defence  of  his  camp,  of  a  double 
line  of  the  country  carts  which 
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carried  his  provisions,  arranged  in 
line — with  three  archers,  one  au- 
thority says,  to  each.  Notwith- 
standing what  seems  the  very  easy 
nature  of  his  victories,  and  the 
large  use  of  treachery,  it  is  evident 
that  his  military  genius  impressed 
the  imagination  of  his  time  above 
that  of  any  of  his  competitors. 
He  alone,  harsh  and  haughty  as  he 
was,  kept  his  forces  in  unity.  His 
greatness  silenced  the  feudal  lords, 
who  could  not  venture  to  combat 
it,  and  he  had  the  art  of  command, 
which  is  a  special  gift. 

The  peace  lasted  for  the  long 
period  of  three  years,  during  which 
time  Carmagnola  lived  in  great 
state  and  honour  in  Venice,  in  a 
palace  near  San  Eustaohio  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  State.- 

His  wife  and  children  had  in  the 
former  interval  of  peace  been  re- 
stored to  him,  and  all  seemed  to 
go  at  his  will.  A  modern  biog- 
rapher (Lomonaco),  who  does  not 
cite  any  authorities,  informs  us 
that  Carmagnola  was  never  at  home 
in  his  adopted  city — that  he  felt 
suspicions  and  unfriendliness  in 
the  air — and  that  the  keen  con- 
sciousness of  his  low  origin,  which 
seems  to  have  set  a  sharp  note  in 
his  character,  was  here,  and  more 
than  ever,  felt.  "He  specially 
abhorred  the  literary  coteries," 
says  this  doubtful  authority,  "  call- 
ing them  vain  as  women,  punc- 
tilious as  boys,  lying  and-  feigning 
like  slaves," — which  things  have 
been  heard  before,  and  are  not 
worth  putting  into  the  fierce  lips 
of  the  Piedmontese  soldier,  whose 
rough  accent  of  the  north  was  pro- 
bably laughed  at  by  the  elegant 
Venetians,  and  to  whom  their  con- 
stant pursuit  of  novelty,  their  men- 
tal activity,  politics,  and  commo- 
tions of  town  life,  were  very  likely 
nauseous  and  unprofitable.  He  who 
was  conversant  with  more  primitive 


means  of  action  than  speeches  in  the 
Senate,  or  even  the  discussions  of 
the  Consiglio  Maggiore,  might  well 
chafe  at  so  much  loss  of  time  :  and 
it  was  the  fate  of  a  general  of  mer- 
cenaries, who  had  little  personal 
motive  beyond  his  pay,  and  what 
he  could  gain  by  his  services,  to  be 
distrusted  by  his  masters. 

The  occasion  of  the  third  war  is 
sufficiently  difficult  to  discover.  A 
Venetian  cardinal — Gabriele  Con- 
dulmero  —  had  been  made  Pope, 
and  had  published  a  bull,  admon- 
ishing both  lords  and  people  to 
keep  the  peace,  as  he  intended 
himself  to  inquire  into  every  ris- 
ing, and  regulate  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  This  declaration  alarmed 
Philip  of  Milan,  to  whom  it  seemed 
inevitable  that  a  Venetian  Pope 
should  be  his  enemy;  and  thus, 
with  no  doubt  a  thousand  second- 
ary considerations  on  all  hands, 
the  peninsula  was  once  more  set 
on  fire.  The  beginning  of  the  war 
was  not  favourable  to  the  Vene- 
tian arms,  Carmagnola  having  been 
led  by  an  imitation  of  his  own 
tactics  to  defeat  and  loss  before 
the  stronghold  of  Soncino,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  lost  a  thousand 
— horses.  The  Venetian  chroni- 
cler does  not  say  that  the  prison- 
ers on  his  own  side  were  imme- 
diately liberated,  as  had  been  done 
on  the  other,  but  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  custom  of  war  held 
with  both  parties.  The  check, 
however,  was  soon  forgotten  in 
the  real  and  great  disaster  which 
followed.  The  Venetians  had  fit- 
ted out  not  only  the  land  army, 
but,  what  ought  to  have  been  more 
in  consonance  with  their  habits 
and  character,  an  expedition  by 
sea  under  the  Admiral  Trevisano, 
whose  ships,  besides  their  crews, 
are  said  to  have  carried  10,000 
fighting  men,  for  the  capture  of 
Cremona. 

The  fleet  went  up  the  Po  to  act 
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in  concert  with  Oarmagnola  in  his 
operations  against  that  city.  How 
it  could  be  possible  to  manoeuvre 
ships  of  war,  as  some  of  these  galleys 
are  expressly  called,  in  the  river, 
it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  imagine. 
But  Philip  on  his  side  had  also  a  fleet 
in  the  Po,  though  inferior  to  the 
Venetian,  under  the  command  of  a 
Genoese,  Grimaldi,  and  manned  in 
great  part  by  Genoese,  the  heredi- 
tary opponents  and  rivals  of  Venice. 
The  two  generals  on  land,  Sforza 
and  Piccinino,  then  both  in  the 
service  of  Philip — men  whose  in- 
genuity and  resource  had  been 
whetted  by  previous  defeats,  and 
who  had  thus  learned  Carmagnola's 
tactics — amused  and  occupied  him 
by  threatening  his  camp,  which 
was  as  yet  imperfectly  defended, 
piutosto  allogiamento  die  ripari  : 
but  in  the  night  stole  away,  and 
under  the  walls  of  Cremona  were 
received  in  darkness  and  silence 
into  Grimaldi's  ships,  and  flung 
themselves  upon  the  Venetian  fleet. 
These  vessels  being  sea-going  ships, 
were  heavy  and  difficult  to  manage 
in  the  river — those  of  their  adver- 
saries being  apparently  of  lighter 
build;  and  Grimaldi's  vessels  seem 
to  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
current,  which  carried  them  "  very 
swiftly"  against  the  Venetians, 
who,  in  the  doubtful  dawn,  were 
astonished  by  the  sight  of  the  glit- 
tering armour  and  banners  bearing 
down  upon  them  with  all  the  im- 
petus of  the  great  stream.  The 
Venetian  admiral  sent  off"  a  mes- 
sage to  warn  Carmagnola ;  but 
before  he  could  reach  the  river- 
bank,  the  two  fleets,  in  a  disas- 
trous jumble,  had  drifted  out  of 
reach.  Carmagnola  stood  on  the 
shore,  hot  with  ineffectual  haste, 
spending  his  wrath  in  shouts  of 
encouragement  to  his  comrades, 
and  in  cries  of  rage  and  dismay  as 
he  saw  the  tide  of  fortune  drifting 
on,  carrying  the  ships  of  Philip  in 


wild  concussion  against  the  hapless 
Venetians,  the  armour  of  the  com- 
batants gleaming,  the  trumpets 
blaring,  the  roars  of  falling  masts 
and  cordage  adding  to  the  confu- 
sion, out  of  which  stood  the  high 
poops,  each  a  little  castle,  with 
its  crown  of  armed  men.  When 
things  became  desperate,  Trevi- 
sano,  the  admiral,  got  to  shore  in  a 
little  boat,  and  fled,  carrying  with 
him  the  treasure  of  60,000  gold 
pieces,  which  was  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  attack.  But  this 
was  almost  all  that  was  saved  from 
the  rout.  Bigli  says  that  seventy 
ships  were  taken,  of  which  twenty- 
eight  were  ships  of  war;  but  in 
this  he  is  probably  mistaken,  as  he 
had  himself  described  the  fleet  as 
one  of  thirty  ships.  "  The  slaugh- 
ter," he  adds,  "  was  greater  than 
any  that  was  ever  known  in  Italy, 
more  than  2500  men  being  said  to 
have  perished,  in  witness  of  which 
the  Po  ran  red,  a  great  stream  of 
blood,  for  many  miles."  A  few 
ships  escaped  by  flight,  and  many 
fugitives,  no  doubt,  in  boats  and 
by  the  banks,  where  they  were  as- 
sailed by  the  peasants,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  their  opportunity, 
and  with  many  a  wrong  to  revenge, 
killed  a  large  number.  Such  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  had  not  happened 
to  Venice  for  many  a  day. 

The  Venetian  historian  relates 
that  Carmagnola  received  the  warn- 
ing and  appeal  of  the  admiral 
with  contempt — "as  he  was  of  a 
wrathful  nature,  di  natura  ira- 
condo,  and  with  a  loud  voice  re- 
proved the  error  of  the  Venetians, 
who,  despising  his  counsel,  refused 
the  support  to  the  army  on  land 
which  they  had  given  to  their 
naval  expedition;  nor  did  he  be- 
lieve what  the  messengers  told 
him,  but  said  scornfully  that  the 
admiral,  fearing  the  form  of  an 
armed  man,  had  dreamt  that  all 
the  enemy  in  their  boats  were 
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born  giants."  This  angry  speech, 
no  doubt,  added  to  the  keen  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  Venetians  in 
knowing  that  their  general  re- 
mained inactive  on  the  bank  while 
their  ships  were  thus  knocked  to 
pieces.  The  truth  probably  lies 
between  the  two  narratives,  as  so 
often  happens ;  for  Carmagnola 
might  easily  express  his  hot  im- 
patience with  the  authorities  who 
had  refused  to  be  guided  by  his 
experience,  arid  with  the  ad- 
miral who  took  the  first  unex- 
pected man  in  armour  for  a  giant, 
when  the  messengers  roused  him 
with  their  note  of  alarm  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  yet  have 
set  himself  in  motion  at  once, 
though  only  to  see  the  drifting 
of  the  grappled  ships  beyond  his 
reach.  He  himself  took  the  defeat 
so  profoundly  to  heart,  that  the  sen- 
ators were  compelled  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  trouble  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  soothe  him — "to  mitigate 
his  frenzy,  that  they  might  not  fall 
into  greater  evil,  and  to  keep  him 
at  his  post."  It  is  evident,  we 
think,  that  the  whole  affair  had 
been  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
advice,  and  that  instead  of  being 
in  the  wrong,  he  felt  himself  able 
to  take  a  very  high  position  with 
the  ill-advised  Signoria,  and  to  re- 
sent the  loss  which  must  have 
been  galling  to  him  beyond  meas- 
ure, not  only  as  a  triumph  of  his 
immediate  rivals,  the  Milanese  cap-, 
tains,  but  as  the  cause  of  undoubt- 
ed congratulation  and  satisfaction 
to  Philip,  his  personal  enemy.  The 
Venetians  avenged  the  disaster  by 
sending  a  fleet  at  once  to  Genoa, 
where,  coursing  along  the  lovely 
line  of  the  eastern  Riviera,  they 
caught  in  a  somewhat  similar  way 
the  Genoese  fleet  and  annihilated 
it.  But  this  is  by  the  way. 

Carmagnola  all  this  time  lay  like 
Achilles  sullen  in  his  tent.  Philip 
himself  came  in  his  joy  and  triumph 


to  the  neighbourhood,  but  could 
not  tempt  the  disgusted  general  to 
more  than  a  languid  passage  of 
arms.  An  attempt  to  take  Cre- 
mona by  surprise  made  by  one  of 
his  officers,  a  certain  Cavalcab6, 
seemed  as  if  it  might  have  been 
crowned  with  success  had  the  gen- 
eral bestirred  himself  with  suf- 
ficient energy — "if  Carmagnola 
had  sent  more  troops  in  aid."  As 
it  was,  the  expedition,  being  un- 
supported, had  to  retire.  "  The 
taking  of  the  city  being  thus  out 
of  thought,  he  sent  all  his  peo- 
ple into  winter  quarters  :  for  the 
great  rains  which  had  fallen  during 
the  autumn  made  the  year  a  bad 
one  for  military  movements."  He 
lay  thus  sullen  and  disheartened  in 
his  leaguer  even  when  spring  re- 
stored the  means  of  warfare,  and 
though  his  old  enemy  Piccinino 
was  up  and  stirring,  picking  up 
here  and  there  a  castle  in  the 
disturbed  precincts  of  the  Cremo- 
nese.  "  The  marvel  grew,"  cries 
Sabellico,  "  that  Carmagnola  let 
these  people  approach  him,  and 
never  moved." 

The  Signoria,  in  the  meantime, 
had  been  separately  and  silent- 
ly turning  over  many  thoughts 
in  their  mind  on  the  subject  of 
this  general  who  was  not  as  the 
others,  who  would  not  be  com- 
manded nor  yet  dismissed,  too 
great  to  be  dispensed  with,  too 
troublesome  to  manage.  Ever 
since  the  memorable  incidents  of 
the  battle  of  Maclodio,  doubts  of 
his  good  faith  had  been  in  their 
minds.  Why  did  he  liberate 
Philip's  soldiers  if  he  really  wish- 
ed to  overthrow  Philip  1  It  was 
Philip  himself — so  the  commission- 
ers had  said  in  their  indignation — 
whom  he  had  set  free;  and  who 
could  tell  that  the  treachery  at 
Soncino  was  not  of  his  own  con- 
triving, or  that  he  had  not  stood 
aloof  of  set  purpose  while  the  ships 
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were  cut  in  pieces  ?  Besides,  was  it 
not  certain  that  many  a  Venetian 
had  been  made  to  stand  aside 
whil-3  this  northern  mountaineer, 
this  rude  Piedmontese,  went  swag- 
gering through  the  streets  holding 
the  noblest  at  arm's-length  ?  A 
hundred  hidden  vexations  came  up 
when  some  one  at  last  introduced 
his  name,  and  suddenly  the  senators 
with  one  consent  burst  into  the 
long -deferred  discussion  for  which 
every  one  was  ready. 

"There  were  not  a  few,"  says  Sa- 
bellico,  "  who,  from  the  beginning,  had 
susrected  Carmagnola.  These  now 
opei  ily  in  the  Senate  declared  that  this 
suspicion  not  only  had  not  ceased  but 
increased,  and  was  increasing  every 
day  ;  and  that,  except  his  title  of 
commander,  they  knew  nothing  in 
him  that  was  not  hostile  to  the  Vene- 
tian name.  The  others  would  not 
believe  this,  nor  consent  to  hold  him 
in  such  suspicion  until  some  manifest 
signs  of  his  treachery  were  placed  be- 
fore, them.  The  Senate  again  and 
again  referred  to  the  Avvogodori  the 
question  whether  such  a  man  ought 
to  be  retained  in  the  public  service, 
or  whether,  if  convicted  of  treachery, 
he  ought  to  be  put  to  mortal  punish- 
ment. This  deliberation,  which  lasted 
a  very  long  time,  ought  to  demonstrate 
how  secret  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  when  the  affairs  of  the  country 
were  in  question,  and  how  profound 
the  good  faith  of  the  public  coun- 
sellors. For  when  the  Senate  was 
called  together  for  this  object,  enter- 
ing into  counsel  at  the  first  lighting  of 
torches,  the  consultation  lasted  till  it 
w?s  full  day.  Carmagnola  himself 
We'S  in  Venice  for  some  time  while  it 
w<  ,s  proceeding  ;  and  going  one  morn- 
ing to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Doge, 
he  met  him  coming  out  of  the  council- 
ch  amber  to  the  palace,  and  with  much 
cheerfulness  asked  whether  he  ought 
to  bid  him  good  morning  or  good 
evening,  seeing  he  had  not  slept  since 
supper "?  To  whom  that  prince  replied 
smiling,  that  among  the  many  serious 
matters  which  had  been  talked  of  in 
that  long  discussion,  nothing  had  been 
of  tener  mentioned  than  his  (Carmag- 
nola's)  name.  But  in  order  that  no 


suspicion  might  be  awakened  by  these 
words,  he  immediately  turned  the  con- 
versation to  other  subjects.  This  was 
nearly  eight  months  before  there  was 
any  question  of  death  ;  and  so  secret 
was  this  council,  holding  everything 
in  firm  and  perpetual  silence,  that  no 
conjecture  or  suspicion  reached  Car- 
magnola. And  though  many  of  the 
order  of  the  senators  were  by  long  in- 
timacy his  friends,  and  many  of  them 
poor,  who  might  have  obtained  great 
rewards  from  Carmagnola  had  they 
betrayed  this  secret,  nevertheless  all 
kept  it  faithfully." 

There  is  something  grim  and 
terrible  in  the  smiling  reply  of  the 
Doge  to  the  man  whose  life  was 
being  played  for  between  these 
secret  judges,  that  his  name  had 
been  one  of  those  which  came 
oftenest  uppermost  in  their  discus- 
sions. With  what  eyes  must  the 
splendid  Venetian  in  his  robes  of 
state,  pale  with  the  night's  watch- 
ing, have  looked  at  the  soldier, 
erect  and  cheerful,  con  f route  molto 
allegra,  who  came  across  the  great 
court  to  meet  him  in  the  first  light 
of  the  morning,  which,  after  the 
dimness  of  the  council-chamber  and 
its  dying  torches,  would  dazzle  the 
watcher's  eyes?  The  other  red- 
robed  figures,  dispersing  like  so 
many  ghosts  pale-eyed  before  the 
day,  did  they  glance  at  each  other 
with  looks  of  baleful  meaning  as 
the  unsuspicious  general  passed 
with  many  salutations  and  friendly 
words  and  greetings — "  Shall  it  be 
good  even  or  good  morrow,  illus- 
trious gentlemen,  who  watch  for 
Venice  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
sleeps?"  Would  there  be  grace 
enough  among  the  secret  council- 
lors to  hurry  their  steps  as  they 
passed  him,  or  was  there  a  secret 
enjoyment  in  Foscari's  double  en- 
tendre— in  that  fatal  smile  with 
which  he  met  the  victim  1  The 
great  Court  which  has  witnessed 
so  much  has  rarely  seen  a  stranger 
scene. 
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It  was  some  time  after  this, 
after  the  long,  but,  in  the  belief  of 
the  time,  justifiable  delay  of  the 
winter,  that  the  Senate  at  last 
came  to  a  decision  in  this  ques- 
tion. That  Carmagnola  still  ling- 
ered in  camp  doing  little  or  noth- 
ing added  a  sort  of  exasperation 
to  the  impatience  of  the  city,  and 
gave  their  rulers  a  justification 
for  what  they  were  about  to  do. 
The  Venetian  senators  had  no 
thought  of  leaving  their  general 
free  to  carry  over  to  Philip  the 
help  of  his  great  name  in  case  of 
another  war.  Carmagnola's  sword 
thrown  suddenly  into  the  balance 
of  power  which  was  so  critical  in 
Italy,  might  have  swayed  it  in  al- 
most any  conceivable  direction — 
and  this  was  a  risk  not  to  be  lightly 
encountered.  Had  he  shaken  the 
dust  from  his  feet  at  Mestre,  and, 
instead  of  embarking  upon  the  la- 
goon, turned  his  horse  round  upon 
the  beach,  and  galloped  off  as  he 
had  done  from  Philip's  castle,  to 
some  other  camp — the  Florentines', 
perhaps,  or  his  own  native  Duke 
Amadeo  of  Savoy — what  revolu- 
tion might  happen  1  He  had  done 
it  once,  but  the  magnificent  Sig- 
iioria  were  determined  that  he 
should  not  do  it  again.  Therefore 
the  blow  must  be  sharp  and  sud- 
den, allowing  no  time  for  thought. 
Thanks  to  that  force  of  secrecy  of 
which  the  historian  brags,  Carmag- 
nola had  no  thought  of  any  harm 
intended  to  him.  He  thought  him- 
self the  master  of  the  situation — 
he  to  whom  only  a  year  before  the 
rulers  of  Venice  had  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  soothe  and  caress  their 
general,  lest  he  should  throw  up 
his  post.  Accordingly,  when  he 
received  the  fatal  message  to  re- 
turn to  Venice  in  order  to  give  his 
good  masters  advice  as  to  the 
peace,  he  was  no  more  suspicious 
than  Othello  in  the  same  circum- 
stances might  have  been.  He  set 


out  at  once,  taking  with  him  one 
of  his  lieutenants  in  war,  Gonzaga, 
the  lord  of  Mantua,  and  rode 
along  the  green  Lombard  plains  in 
all  the  brilliancy  of  their  spring 
verdure,  received  wherever  he 
halted  with  honour  and  welcome. 
When  he  reached  the  Brenta  he 
took  boat;  and  his  voyage  down 
the  slow-flowing  stream,  which  has 
been  always  so  dear  to  the  Vene- 
tians, was  like  a  royal  progress. 
The  Brenta  was  not  then,  as  now, 
a  long  line  of  villas,  in  which,  as 
in  Goldoni's  days,  there  was  per- 
petual merrymaking.  But  yet  the 
noble  dwellers  on  the  banks,  "  ac- 
cording to  their  habit,"  Sabellico 
says,  received  him,  as  he  passed, 
con  molto  festa.  And  so  he  went 
to  his  fate.  At  Mestre  he  was  met 
by  an  escort  of  eight  gentlemen 
from  Venice — those,  no  doubt,  to 
whom  the  historian  refers  as  bound 
to  him  by  long  intimacy,  who  yet 
never  breathed  to  him  a  word  of 
warning.  With  this  escort  he 
crossed  the  lagoon,  the  towers  and 
lofty  roofs  of  Venice  rising  from 
out  the  rounded  line  of  sea,  his 
second  home,  the  country  of  which 
he  had  boasted,  where  every  man 
received  his  due. 

How  did  they  talk  with  him, 
those  silken  citizens  who  knew 
but  would  not  by  a  look  betray 
whither  they  were  leading  their 
noble  friend?  Would  they  tell 
him  the  news  of  the  city,  what  was 
thought  of  the  coming  peace,  what 
intrigues  were  afloat,  where  Tre- 
visano,  the  unlucky  admiral,  had 
gone  to  hide  his  head  in  his  banish- 
ment? or  would  the  conversation 
flow  on  the  last  great  public  show, 
or  some  rare  conceit  in  verse,  or 
the  fine  fleet  that  followed  the 
Bucentauro  when  last  the  Serenest 
Prince  took  the  air  upon  the 
lagoon  ?  But  Carmagnola  was  not 
lettered,  nor  a  courtier,  so  that 
such  subjects  would  have  little 
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charm  for  him.  When  the  boats 
swept  past  San  Stai,  would  not  a 
waving  scarf  from  some  balcony 
show  that  his  wife  and  young 
daughter  had  come  out  to  see 
him  pass,  though  well  aware  that 
the  business  of  the  Signoria 
went  before  any  indulgence  at 
home?  Or  perhaps  he  came  not 
by  Oanereggio  but  up  the  Giudecca, 
with  the  wind  and  spray  from  the 
sea  blowing  in  his  face  as  he  ap- 
proached the  centre  of  Venetian 
life  He  was  led  by  his  courtier- 
attondants  to  the  palace  direct — 
the  senators  having,  as  would  seem, 
urgent  need  of  his  counsel.  As  he 
entered  the  fatal  doors,  those  com- 
placent friends,  to  save  him  any 
trouble,  turned  back  and  dismissed 
the  retainers,  without  whom  a 
gentleman  never  stirred  abroad, 
informing  them  that  their  master 
had  much  to  say  to  the  Doge,  and 
might  be  long  detained. 

Here  romance  comes  in  with 
unnecessary  aggravations  of  the 
tragic  tale,  relating  how,  not  find- 
ing the  Doge,  as  he  had  expected, 
awaiting  him,  Carmagnola  turned 
to  go  to  his  own  house,  but  was 
stopped  by  his  false  friends,  and 
led,  on  pretence  of  being  shown 
the  nearest  exit,  another  gloomy 
way — a  way  that  led  through  be- 
wildering passages  into  the  prisons. 
No  sentimental  Bridge  of  Sighs 
existed  in  these  days.  But  when 
the  door  of  the  strong-room  which 
was  to  be  his  home  for  the  rest  of 
his  mortal  life  was  opened,  and  the 
lively  voices  of  his  conductors  sank 
in  the  shock  of  surprise  and  horror, 
and  all  that  was  about  to  be  rushed 
on  Carmagnola's  mind,  the  situa- 
tion is  one  which  requires  no  aid 
of  dramatic  art.  Here,  in  a  mo- 
mcnt  betrayed  out  of  the  air  and 
light,  and  the  freedom  which  he 
had  used  so  proudly,  this  man, 
who  had  never  feared  the  face  of 
mon,  must  have  realised  his  fate. 


At  the  head  of  a  great  army  one 
day,  a  friendless  prisoner  the  next, 
well  aware  that  the  light  of  day 
would  never  clear  up  the  proceed- 
ings against  him,  or  common  justice, 
such  as  awaits  a  poor  picker  and 
stealer,  stand  between  him  and  the 
judges  whose  sentence  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Let  us  hope  that 
those  intimates  who  had  accom- 
panied him  thus  far  slunk  away 
in  confusion  and  shame  from  the 
look  of  the  captive.  So  much 
evil  as  Carmagnola  had  done  in 
his  life — and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  and  not  a  word  to 
make  us  believe,  that  he  was  a 
sanguinary  conqueror,  or  abused 
the  position  he  held — must  have 
been  well  atoned  by  that  first 
moment  of  enlightenment  and 
despair. 

During  the  thirty  days  that  fol- 
lowed, little  light  is  thrown  upon 
Carmagnola's  dungeon.  He  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness,  "  ex- 
amined by  torture  before  the 
Secret  Council,"  a  phrase  that 
chills  one's  blood — until  they  have 
the  evidence  they  want,  and  full 
confirmation  in  the  groans  of  the 
half-conscious  sufferer  of  all  ima- 
gined or  concocted  accusations. 
Sabellico  asserts  that  the  proof 
against  him  was  "  in  letters  which 
he  could  not  deny  were  in  his  own 
hand,  and  by  domestic  testimony," 
whatever  that  may  mean;  and  does 
not  mention  the  torture.  "  The 
points  of  the  accusation  were 
these,"  he  adds, — "  succour  refused 
to  Trevisano,  and  Cremona  saved 
to  Philip  by  his  treacherous  abstin- 
ence." The  fact,  however,  is  more 
simply  stated  by  Navagero  before 
the  trial,  that  "  the  Signoria  were 
bent  on  freeing  themselves  "  from 
a  general  who  had  apparently 
ceased  to  be  always  victorious,  after 
the  excellent  habit  of  republics, 
which  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of 
every  unsuccessful  leader  —  thus 
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effectually  preventing  further  fail- 
ure, on  his  part  at  least. 

Carmagnola  was  not  a  man  of 
words.  Yet  he  might  have  launch- 
ed with  his  dying  breath  some 
ringing  defiance  to  catch  the  echoes, 
and  leave  in  Venetian  ears  a  re- 
collection, a  watchword  of  rebel- 
lion to  come.  The  remorseless 
Council  thought  of  this,  with  the 
vigilance  and  subtle  genius  which 
inspired  all  the  proceedings  of  their 
secret  conclave ;  and  when  the 
May  morning  dawned  which  was 
to  be  his  last,  a  crowning  indignity 
was  added  to  his  doom.  He  was 
led  out  con  uno  sbadocchio  in  bocca, 
gagged,  "in  order  that  he  might 
not  speak,"  to  the  Piazzetta,  now  so 
cheerful  and  so  gay,  which  then 
had  the  most  dreadful  associations 
of  any  in  Venice.  "  Between  the 
columns,"  the  blue  lagoon,  with  all 
its  wavelets  flinging  upward  their 
countless  gleams  of  reflection  in 
the  early  sun ;  the  rich-hued  sails 
standing  out  against  the  blue  ;  the 
great  barges  coming  serenely  in,  as 
now,  with  all  their  many-coloured 
stores  from  the  Lido  farms  and 
fields, — the  gondolas  crowding  to 
the  edge  of  the  fatal  pavement,  the 
populace  rushing  from  behind.  No 
doubt  the  windows  of  the  ducal 
palace,  or  so  much  of  the  galleries 
as  were  then  in  existence,  were 
crowded  with  spectators  too.  Si- 
lent, carrying  his  head  high,  like 
him  of  whom  Dante  writes  who 
held  great  Hell  itself  in  despite — 
sdegnoso  even  of  that  gag  between 
his  lips  —  the  great  soldier,  the 
general  whose  praises  had  rung 
through  Venice,  and  whose  haughty 
looks  had  been  so  familiar  in  the 
streets,  was  led  forth  to  his  death. 
By  that  strong  argument  of  the  axe, 
unanswerable,  incontestable,  the 


Signoria  managed  to  liberarsi  of 
many  an  inconvenient  servant  and 
officer,  either  unsuccessful  or  too 
fortunate.  Carmagnola  had  both 
of  these  faults.  He  was  too  great, 
and  for  once  he  had  failed.  The 
people  called  Sventura!  Sventura! 
11  Misfortune  !  Misfortune  !  "  in 
their  dark  masses,  as  they  struggled 
to  see  the  wonderful  sight.  Their 
sympathies  could  scarcely  be  against 
the  victim  on  that  day  of  retribu- 
tion \  and  perhaps  had  his  voice 
been  free  to  speak  to  them,  might 
have  thought  of  other  things  to 
shout,  which  the  Signoria  had  been 
less  content  to  hear. 

Thus  ended  the  great  Carmag- 
nola, the  most  famous  of  all  Italian 
soldiers  of  fortune.  Over  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  noble  church  of  the 
Frari  there  has  hung  for  genera- 
tions a  coffin  covered  with  a  pall, 
in  which  it  was  long  supposed  that 
his  bones  had  been  placed,  sus- 
pended between  heaven  and  earth 
per  infamia,  as  a  romantic  Custode 
says.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the 
fables  of  tradition.  He  was  buried 
in  San  Francesco  delle  Vigne  (not 
the  present  church),  whence  at  a 
later  period  his  remains  were  trans- 
ferred to  Milan.  His  wife  and 
daughter,  or  daughters,  were  ban- 
ished to  Treviso  with  a  modest 
pension,  yet  a  penalty  of  death 
registered  against  them  should  they 
break  bonds — so  determined,  it  is 
evident,  were  the  Signoria  to  leave 
no  means  by  which  the  general 
could  be  avenged.  And  what  be- 
came of  these  poor  women  is  un- 
known. Such  unconsidered  trifles 
drop  through  the  loopholes  of  his- 
tory, which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
hearts  that  are  broken  or  hopes 
that  cannot  be  renewed. 
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THE    PICTUEES    OF    RICHARD    DOYLE. 


AN  inhabitant  of  Florence,  in 
Dante's  time,  pointed  out  the  poet 
as  "  the  man  who  had  been  in 
hell."  Richard  Doyle  might  well 
enpy  the  more  pleasing  designa- 
tion of  the  man  who  had  been  in 
Elfland.  He  spent  much  of  his 
tiire  there,  and  has  brought  away 
a  great  deal  of  information  about 
the  manners  and  customs  of  its  in- 
habitants. Excepting  Mr  Lemuel 
Gulliver,  nobody  has  been  keener 
in  observing  and  describing  the 
features  of  a  strange  country  and 
sta^e  of  society.  These  we  find 
recorded  in  many  of  Doyle's  de- 
lightful sketches  and  pictures,  of 
which,  from  our  recollections  of 
them  at  the  present  and  other 
exhibitions  and  elsewhere,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  chronicle  and 
brief  abstract. 

]ii  the  first  place,  he  amply 
confirms  the  common  notion  that 
failles,  sprites,  elves,  and  goblins 
are  not  troubled  with  a  pressing 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  of 
existence,  but  take  life  in  a  de- 
sult.ory,  devil-may-care  sort  of 
fas]  don.  Nothing  like  settled  busi- 
ness casts  its  shadow  over  them. 
Noae  of  them  appears  ever  to 
ha^e  kept  a  shop  or  a  counting- 
house,  or  to  have  contributed  in 
the  least  degree  to  the  cultivation 
of  Lhe  soil.  The  utilitarian  doc- 
trii  es  not  only  do  not  prevail,  but 
do  not  exist  among  them.  Their 
state  affairs  are  entirely  ceremo- 
nial. They  never  had  a  legislative 
ass<  mbly,  though  the  waste  of  time, 
idle  talk,  foolish  jest,  and  absence 
of  common-sense,  which  prevail  in 
such  places,  would  not  be  foreign 
to  their  habits.  Trades  must  have 
existed  among  them,  since  they 
are  generally  (though  not  always) 
clothed,  the  upper  classes  in  robes, 
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and  the  multitude  in  the  fashions 
preserved  since  Elizabeth's  time — 
doublets,  tight  hose,  short  cloaks, 
pointed  caps,  and  long-toed  shoes. 
Weavers,  men's  tailors  and  wo- 
men's tailors,  shoemakers,  &c., 
must  therefore  have  existed  some- 
where, possibly  as  slaves  immured 
in  workshops.  But  as  the  whole 
population  was  always  ready  to 
swarm  forth  at  a  moment's  notice, 
for  sport  or  mischief,  as  if  bank 
holiday  were  perpetual,  their  occu- 
pations could  never  have  been 
of  an  exacting  kind.  Thus  (we 
learn)  a  venturous  equestrian 
having  come  on  a  party  of  them 
revelling  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
snatched  up  one  of  their  goblets, 
all  Elfland,  male  and  female,  old 
and  young,  is  represented  as  in 
pursuit  of  the  marauder.  The 
only  sprite  (according  to  Doyle) 
that  has  ever  evinced  a  steady  pur- 
pose, is  one  clad  in  white,  who 
makes  it  her  business  to  haunt  a 
particular  bridge,  and  allows  no 
one  to  JTOSS  who  does  not  kneel  to 
her.  Borming  the  only  bright  spot 
in  the  picture,  except  her  own  re- 
flection in  the  water,  she  sits  in 
the  midst  of  an  admirably  painted 
piece  of  woodland  which  frames  an 
arched  passage  for  the  course  of 
the  stream.  This  sprite  has  evi- 
dently suffered  some  great  wrong, 
most  likely  from  a  male  sprite, 
leading  her  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  misanthrope  mentioned  by 
Mr  "Weller,  who  "kept  a  'pike  and 
rewenged  himself  on  society  by 
taking  tolls."  But  in  general  they 
seem  to  have  no  object  beyond  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  Thus  a 
fairy  encountering  an  owl,  on  turf 
or  in  tree,  is  impelled  to  fondle  the 
solemn  bird,  who,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  imperturbable 
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character,  merely  tolerates  the 
familiarity  without  any  kind  of 
response.  In  some  of  these  picto- 
rial records,  whole  rows  of  elves 
are  seated  each  beside  his  or 
her  owl.  But  this  infatuation  for 
owls  is  evidently  of  the  most 
transient  nature,  and  would  be 
dissolved  instantly  on  the  oppor- 
tunity of  some  other  diversion, 
such  as  a  race  or  a  gallop.  For 
this  purpose  they  will  mount  a 
flock  of  small  birds,  or  bound  on 
the  backs  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
rabbit-warren,  and  launch  forth  on 
a  wild  and  reckless  career.  The 
rabbit,  though  very  delightful  to 
sit  upon — his  downy  back  being 
more  comfortable,  especially  to  the 
unclad,  than  the  best  saddle  that 
ever  came  out  of  Piccadilly,  and 
his  ears  pleasanter  to  the  grasp 
than  either  snaffle  or  curb-rein — is 
yet  an  uncertain  kind  of  steed,  as 
the  many  mishaps  shown  in  the 
course  of  a  run  testify ;  while  his 
habit  of  disappearing  suddenly  in  a 
hole  is  such  as  the  first  equestrians 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  contend 
against.  Sometimes  a  troop  on  the 
ramble  will  vault  on  the  backs  of  a 
flock  of  geese,  and  urge  them  with 
outstretched  necks  and  striding 
webs  across  the  common ;  but  even 
a  goose  will  turn  when  rode  upon, 
and  a  dismounted  jockey  is  being 
severely  pecked  by  his  feathered 
courser.  The  back  of  the  lowly 
beetle  pursuing  his  deliberate  way 
to  a  point  a  few  yards  off,  where 
he  may  possibly  arrive  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  is  not  dis- 
dained by  the  elf  disposed  for 
equestrian  exercise.  But  the  most 
poetical  of  all  the  coursers  be- 
stridden by  elf  or  fairy  is  the  bat. 
A  whole  company  thus  mounted 
are  rising  into  the  air  from  the 
banks  of  a  reedy  lake.  No  less 
than  four  pictures  represent  Ariel, 
the  prince  of  elves,  as  borne  thus 
in  solitary  wavering  flight  through 


the  sky.  Now  he  is  going  aloft 
in  the  light  of  the  high  full  moon, 
only  his  face,  that  of  a  chubby 
child,  seen  over  the  head  of  the 
bat  round  whose  neck  his  arms 
are  thrown.  Anon  he  is  seated 
gracefully  upright,  clasping  his 
knees  between  the  brown  pinions, 
himself  equipped  with  short  wings 
like  those  of  a  pretty  moth,  and 
evidently  on  confidential  terms 
with  his  steed,  who  turns  his  head 
upward  towards  the  rider;  and 
in  this  drawing  only,  the  cres- 
cent moon  is  seen  with  admirable 
effect  through  the  elaborate  pat- 
tern of  the  bat's  leathern  wing, 
while  two  stars  struggle  through 
the  dim  blue  vapour  of  the  air. 
Again  we  see  him  seated  with  his 
face  to  the  bat's  tail,  soaring  in 
a  higher,  calmer  region,  no  stars 
above  nor  landscape  below.  Lastly, 
led  into  forgetfulness  of  time  by 
the  fascinating  nature  of  his  excur- 
sion, he  is  surprised  by  the  red 
streaks  of  dawn,  as  they  stretch 
between  the  dim  earth  and  the 
awakening  sky,  tipping  with  crim- 
son the  rocks  that  bound  the  small 
estuary  over  which  he  happens  to 
be  flying.  Why  Ariel,  who  could 
go  swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  Tar- 
tar's bow,  should  have  found  diver- 
sion in  so  slow  a  conveyance  as  the 
winged  mouse,  we  cannot  account 
for  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
that,  while  pegged  in  the  entrails 
of  the  cloven  pine  from  which 
Prospero  released  him,  he  naturally 
became  acquainted  with  his  fel- 
low-tenants who  would  be  hanging 
by  the  heels  in  that  retreat,  and 
formed  with  them  a  lifelong  friend- 
ship, doing  equal  credit  to  his  head 
and  heart. 

The  tenants  of  fairyland  seem 
sometimes  to  have  experienced  an 
impulse  towards  benevolence  or 
usefulness;  but  it  was  probably 
accidental,  and  only  the  result  of 
a  desire  to  amuse  themselves. 
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Thus  a  musical  fairy  is  giving  a 
singing  lesson  to  a  number  of  small 
birds,  but  happily  without  having 
induced  them  to  abandon  their ' 
na.tural  notes.  And  two  pictures 
commemorate  a  practice  of  the 
fairies  of  combing  and  dressing 
the  goats'  beards  on  Saturday 
night,  to  make  them  smart  for 
Sunday.  The  ceremony,  or  assig- 
nation, takes  place  on  a  hillside — 
partly  bright  with  sunset,  partly 
(darkened  with  the  shadow  of  ap- 
proaching night.  The  sylph  beau- 
ties— possessing,  let  us  hope,  only 
ar.  imperfect  sense  of  smell — de- 
vote themselves  with  a  will  to  their 
task, — combing,  twining,  and  plait- 
ing the  tufted  chins;  while  the 
billygoats  submit  with  good  grace 
to  the  fascinating  barbers,  except 
one  restive  Capricorn  who  gallops 
away,  and  another  that  from 
behind  a  rock  peeps  furtively 
at  his  hairdresser,  who  beckons 
him  with  cajoling  finger.  This 
subject  (as  we  told  the  artist) 
ought  to  have  been  treated  by 
Herkomer.  However,  as  a  rule, 
they  make  no  pretence  to  benev- 
olence, but  rather  the  contrary. 
Thus  a  number  of  them,  as  if  the 
agents  of  an  Imperial  Chancellor, 
are  egging  on  two  frogs  to  fight, 
by  taunts  and  suggestions  of  good 
grounds  for  quarrel,  as  wounded 
honour  and  so  forth.  Another 
mocks  and  gibes  at  a  large  toad, 
whose  profoundly  meditative  and 
sedentary  aspect  precludes  all  idea 
of  possible  provocation.  For  some 
reason  the  lesser  amphibia  are  not 
esteemed  in  elfland,  and  when  not 
ol  jects  of  hostility  are  exposed  to 
practical  jokes.  No  elf  can  pass  a 
frog  without  jeering  at  him,  or,  if 
coming  on  him  from  behind,  using 
him  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
buck — a  practice  which  explains 
the  name  of  a  popular  game.  The 
cause  of  this  ill-feeling  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  largest  pictures, 


the  "  Battle  of  Elves  and  Frogs." 
At  some  remote,  even  prehis- 
toric, period,  a  casus  belli  arose 
between  the  two  peoples ;  per- 
haps a  frog  ambassador  had  been 
disrespectful  to  Oberon  —  or  the 
elves  may  have  wished  to  estab- 
lish a  stable  government  in  some 
distant  and  populous  swamp  : 
anyhow,  war  alone  could  decide 
the  matter.  The  elves  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  a  rising  ground, 
at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  natural 
moat,  in  the  shape  of  a  reedy  pond. 
And  here  we  see  how  the  rules  of 
war  are  subject  to  change  under 
novel  circumstances.  In  ordinary 
cases  a  bridge  would  have  been 
necessary  in  order  to  approach  the 
position.  But  the  gallant  frogs, 
flinging  themselves  boldly  into  one 
of  their  native  elements,  have 
crossed  the  obstacle  and  scaled  the 
heights.  Some  of  the  most  forward 
spirits  of  the  amphibious  army  have 
forced  their  way  up  to  the  very 
mound  where  the  elf -king  and 
leader  has  stationed  himself,  like 
Harold  at  Hastings,  and  have  even 
turned  his  flank.  But  the  sprites, 
in  loose  formation,  have  met  the 
enemy,  some  of  whom,  their  retreat 
accelerated  by  panic,  are  already  de- 
scribing wonderful  parabolas  in  the 
air  on  their  way  to  the  pond.  In 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  a  speckled 
champion  is  receiving  full  in  his 
yellow  stomach  the  thrust  of  a 
spear  of  grass.  A  frog's  counte- 
nance would  not  seem  to  lend  it- 
self to  much  play  of  feature,  but 
his  is  not  inexpressive  of  anguish. 
As  in  a  medieval  battle,  prisoners 
are  led  away  on  both  sides.  The 
captive  frogs  were  apparently  held 
to  ransom,  but  the  goblins  are 
placed  hors  de  combat  by  being 
dropped  into  the  pond.  The  frog 
general  is  slyly  represented  as 
keeping  well  out  of  the  battle  on 
the  opposite  shore,  attended  by  an 
obsequious  staff.  No  doubt  the 
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elves  prevailed;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  have  treated  the  frogs 
ever  since  as  a  subject  people. 
Most  likely  Mr  Doyle  found  the 
narrative  of  this  celebrated  action, 
which  he  calls  the  sixteenth  de- 
cisive battle  of  the  world,  in  some 
ancient  fairy  chronicle,  or  perhaps 
woven  in  goblin  tapestry,  and  hung 
on  the  walls  of  a  palace  in  that 
strange  country. 

In  much  later  times  the  elves 
met  in  battle  a  far  more  formidable 
enemy,  the  Crows, — not  the  Indian 
tribe  of  that  name,  but  the  preda- 
tory race  against  whom  we  our- 
selves wage  war,  chiefly  with  scare- 
crows— a  kind  of  troops  possessing 
but  little  manoeuvring  power,  and 
from  whom  Mr  Ohilders  probably 
took  his  idea  of  short-service  sol- 
diers. The  elves,  as  before,  took 
up  a  strong  position  on  a  knoll 
crowned  with  an  ancient  tower; 
but  against  an  enemy  who  de- 
scends from  the  air,  advantages  of 
ground  do  not  count  for  much. 
The  battle  is  very  desperate  :  when 
elf  meets  crow,  then  comes  the  tug 
of  war.  Many  elves  are  prostrate, 
and  are  being  violently  pecked; 
one  has  his  pointed  cap  torn  from 
his  head — which  is  probably  held 
as  equivalent  to  taking  his  scalp. 
On  the  other  hand,  crows  have 
fallen,  and  one  in  the  distance  is 
coming  to  earth  transfixed  by  a 
goblin's  arrow.  Only  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  crows  is  engaged; 
their  supports  are  formed  on  a 
neighbouring  group  of  leafless 
trees,  while  the  battalions  of  re- 
serve are  coming  up  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  darken  the  sky.  If  the 
commander  of  the  rooks  is  not  a 
mere  vain  babbler,  cawing  for  ever 
in  his  own  glorification,  but  an 
able  tactician,  he  has  evidently 
great  chances  open  to  him.  The 
landscape  of  this  picture  is  one  of 
the  best  that  Doyle  ever  painted : 
the  evening  sky  darkened  by  the 


cloud  of  birds,  the  trees  in  the 
inundated  meadow,  the  ancient 
tower,  are  all  of  high  order,  and 
produce  a  most  harmonious  even- 
ing effect. 

It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  government  of  fairyland  is  in 
form  monarchical.  The  consort  of 
the  fairy  king  is  treated  with  high 
respect,  and,  next  to  war,  the  most 
serious  business  of  her  subjects  is 
the  manifestation  of  respect  and 
loyalty  for  her  person.  This  takes 
a  form  quite  different  from  our 
municipal  addresses  and  deputa- 
tions. In  a  small  picture  the  elf- 
queen  is  seen  seated  in  the  moon- 
light on  a  tall  mushroom,  while 
around  her,  wheel  in  an  informal 
dance  her  courtier-circle,  each  foot- 
ing it  according  to  his  own  notion 
of  a  step — an  improved  form  of 
demonstration  which  we  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Common  Council. 
The  court  seems  to  be  constituted 
mainly  on  the  principles  of  those 
of  Europe,  except  that  many  of 
the  courtiers  are  without  clothes  : 
there  are  young  maids-of-honour, 
equerries,  &c.,  descended,  no  doubt, 
from  the  ancient  families  of  Cob- 
web, Peas-blossom,  and  Mustard- 
seed;  while  greybeard  officers  of 
state  are  not  wanting,  figuring  as 
Masters  of  the  Ceremonies  and 
old  Sticks-in- Waiting.  The  whole 
circle  are  apt  to  flow  forth  in 
strange  revelry,  following  some 
sudden  impulse.  Mr  Doyle,  while 
drawing  a  woodland  dell  in  his 
best  manner,  once  saw  the  whole 
court  threading  their  way  like  a 
stream  of  coloured  light  under  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  water-plants 
that  grew  on  the  margin  of  a  pool, 
where  they  had  disturbed,  but  not 
alarmed,  a  solitary  kingfisher.  And 
again,  in  sportive  moments,  they 
have  disguised  themselves  in  Wat- 
teau-like  costumes,  and,  bewigged 
and  behooped,  enacted,  under  the 
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ancient  trees  of  parks  and  lawns, 
tha  revels  of  long-departed  owners 
and  their  guests. 

It  is  apparently  the  fairy  queen's 
gracious  habit  to  sleep  in  any  suit- 
able spot  surrounded  with  her 
court.  We  find  her  thus  reposing 
on  the  rocky  shore  of  a  mountain- 
ta  'ii.  The  moonlight  is  painted  in 
this  picture  with  remarkable  effect ; 
and  we  thus  learn  that  fairies  do 
not  always  spend  the  night  in  roam- 
ing, which  may  be  one  reason  why 
they  are  not  to  be  seen  any  or 
every  night,  but  sometimes  prefer 
to  sleep  beneath  the  chaste  beams 
of  the  watery  moon.  The  fairy 
kiag  seems  to  entertain  unsocial 
and  unconnubial  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  repose  ]  for  we  find  him, 
betwixt  afternoon  and  evening, 
asleep  by  himself  under  a  hollow 
bank  amid  the  roots  of  a  tree, 
wliile  overhead  float  slowly,  guard- 
ing his  slumbers,  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber.  After 
thd  lapse  of  so  many  ages  since  the 
time  of  the  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  the  queen  seems  still  occa- 
sionally to  add  to  the  legitimate 
succession  \  for  we  find  her  in  one 
pretty  scene  nursing  an  elf-baby, 
with  her  crown  on,  while  a  blue- 
clad  fairy,  possibly  an  elder  sister, 
helps  to  tend  and  fondle  the  royal 
infant. 

No  living  naturalist  knows  so 
much  about  dragons  as  Doyle. 
Noxt  to  fairies,  he  has  studied 
th>3m  more  than  any  other  province 
of  animated  nature.  For  the  most 
part  they  have  been  hostile  to 
man,  to  the  extent  of  habitually 
dining  on  human  virgins ;  and 
m;  my  knights  since  St  George  have 
sought  to  win  fame,  and  the  favour 
of  the  rescued  maidens,  by  defying 
thorn  to  single  combat.  Our  artist 
shows  us,  not  the  combat  itself, 
which  has  perhaps  been  so  often 
treated  by  medieval  painters  as  to 
be  incapable  of  fresh  presentation, 


but  the  preface  and  the  last  scene. 
Thus  the  historic  dragon  of  Want- 
ley,  roused  by  the  loud  challenge 
of  the  champion  who  defies  him 
from  the  summit  of  the  rock,  is 
issuing  from  his  craggy  lair  with 
an  aspect  suggestive  of  irritated 
feeling  and  bad  language,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  felonious  inmate 
of  a  London  slum  once  visited  by 
Dickens,  who  looked  out  of  window 
angrily  demanding,  "What  the 
adjective  substantive  do  you  want 
here1?"  The  end  of  the  combat, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Return  of 
the  Dragon-slayer,"  is  a  favourite 
subject  with  Doyle,  who  evident- 
ly commemorates  several  distinct 
events  of  this  kind — for  whereas  in 
one  the  dragon  slain  is  dragged  by 
the  tail,  in  others  he  is  led  in  captive 
by  his  conqueror  (in  one  case  with 
the  knight's  pocket-handkerchief 
tied  over  the  dragon's  eye,  injured 
in  the  conflict) ;  and  in  a  drawing 
which  we  remember  as  exhibited 
a  few  years  ago,  the  reptile's  lon- 
gitude was  such  that,  although  he 
extended  along  an  entire  street,  his 
tail  was  still  round  the  corner. 
But  in  all  cases  the  knight  cara- 
coles proudly  through  the  town, 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  popu- 
lace and  the  greetings  of  civic 
functionary,  dame,  a»d  demoiselle — 
everybody  admiring  and  congratu- 
lating, except  another  knight  who 
preserves  a  lofty  and  disdainful 
aspect,  to  show  how  lightly  a  war- 
rior of  his  prowess  esteems  such 
feats.  The  dragon  was  not  al- 
ways, however,  the  enemy  of  man; 
he  had  his  softer  moments,  as  when 
he  is  seen  playing  chess  with  a 
princess,  and  could  even  make  him- 
self useful.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  christening  of  earthly  princes 
and  princesses  is  frequently  at- 
tended by  powerful  fairies,  their 
godmothers,  who  bestow  on  them 
various  excellences  of  mind  and 
person,  though  with  what  result  in 
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after-life  has  never  been  quite  clear. 
One  of  these  generous  sponsors  is 
depicted  as  coming  forth  from  the 
palace  after  the  ceremony,  to  return 
to  her  own  dominions  ;  and,  for 
conveyance,  at  the  door  is  waiting 
her  dragon,  who  has  of  necessity 
been  kept  in  the  street  during  the 
visit,  as  no  building  shorter  than 
the  Thames  tunnel  could  have 
stabled  an  animal  of  his  extent. 
This  dragon  is  submitting  to  be 
held  by  a  smart  goblin-groom  whom 
he  could  have  swallowed  like  an 
oyster,  and  is  good  -  humouredly 
unconscious  that  some  street-boys, 
distant  a  few  minutes'  walk,  are 
taking  liberties  with  his  tail. 

Incidentally  we  learn  from  Doyle 
a  good  deal  about  the  personal 
attributes  of  dragons.  We  per- 
ceive that  as  there  are  one-humped 
and  two-humped  camels,  and  one- 
horned  and  two-horned  rhinocer- 
oses, so  there  are  one-headed  and 
two-headed  dragons.  One  groom, 
however,  suffices  to  hold  a  two- 
headed  dragon,  used  for  draught  or 
riding,  as  he  might  suffice  for  a  pair 
of  horses.  Besides  the  teeth  and 
claws,  the  spiky  wings,  shaped  on 
the  principle  of  holly-leaves,  would 
cause  considerable  annoyance  to 
an  antagonist  if  vigorously  flapped 
about  his  head ;  and  further,  the 
end  of  the  tail  is  furnished  with 
an  arrow-head  sting,  which,  if  time 
permits,  can  be  brought  up  and 
buried  in  the  body  of  the  foe. 
Also  the  dragon's  eyes  burn  and 
his  breath  smokes,  as  if  from  an 
internal  furnace ;  so  that  the  knight 
who  would  tackle  him  would  find, 
altogether,  a  very  ugly  customer. 
We  see  also  that  the  tradition  ex- 
pressed in  the  tavern  sign  of  the 
Green  Dragon  is  a  true  one — the 
creature's  coat-of-mail  is  of  the 
sheen  of  the  ivy-leaf ;  and  though 
Campbell  tells  us  how  War  "  yoked 
the  red  dragons  of  her  iron  car,"  we 
may,  on  Doyle's  authority,  safely 


affirm  of  the  dragon's  colour,  as  of 
the  chameleon's,  "'Tis  green — 'tis 
green,  sir,  I  assure  ye." 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  un- 
expected facts  of  dragon-life  which 
our  artist  has  brought  to  light  is 
that  respecting  the  young  brood. 
Having  supposed  them  to  be  rare 
animals,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
them  existing  in  flocks,  hatched 
apparently  from  eggs,  and  used  as 
a  kind  of  farm -stock.  Several 
representations  show  us  witches 
driving  young  dragons  to  market. 
Who  the  purchasers  can  be  of  these 
strange  articles  of  commerce  we 
cannot  divine — perhaps  they  are 
bought  up  by  dealers  who,  after 
breaking  them  to  harness  or  saddle, 
sell  them  to  rich  fairies.  In  one 
case  the  sorceress,  young  and  not 
ungraceful,  and  clad  in  diaphanous 
drapery,  is  descending  a  mountain- 
side in  misty  moonlight;  in  an- 
other, an  old  witch,  of  the  kind 
that  Macbeth  knew  of,  is  driving 
with  outstretched  broom  her  sin- 
gular poultry  along  the  shore  of  a 
lake,  on  the  margin  of  which  stands  a 
ruined  monastery.  In  all  cases  the 
character  of  the  flock  is  much  the 
same  :  though  quite  newly  hatched 
— for  they  are  no  bigger  than  tur- 
keys— there  is  plenty  of  latent  trucu- 
lence  to  be  developed  with  maturity; 
they  show  the  fire  of  the  race  glow- 
ing in  eye  and  nostril,  and  are 
extremely  troublesome  to  drive. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  last  year, 
at  the  Institute  in  Piccadilly,  an 
indication  that  an  artist,  Mr  Fitz- 
gerald, existed  among  us  capable  of 
carrying  on  the  traditions  of  Doyle. 
He  had  chosen  for  his  subject  a 
hare  just  escaped  from  the  hounds, 
and  resting  within  a  screen  of  grass 
and  brambles.  In  the  distance  the 
hunters  and  the  pack  are  seen  jog- 
ging homeward  against  the  evening 
sky.  Round  the  fugitive  are  draw- 
ing the  pitying  fairy  population  of 
the  district.  A  sylph,  splendidly 
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clad,  is  floating  towards  her,  ex- 
pressing as  plainly  as  looks  may, 
"  Poor  dear  !  "  while  another  in 
wtite  raiment  pats  her  panting 
breast.  Two  sprites  that  have 
woven  a  necklace  of  grass  are  put- 
ting it  round  the  hare's  neck  ;  two 
mere  are  bringing  her  red  berries, 
as  a  slight  refreshment  after  her 
exortions — the  one  presenting  the 
offering  on  a  leaf-platter,  the  other 
on  the  point  of  a  thorn.  An  elf 
in  scarlet,  seated  easily,  though  it 
might  be  thought  uncomfortably, 
on  the  stem  of  a  bramble,  is  watch- 
ing the  hunters,  evidently  in  order 
to  give  notice  if  they  should  return. 
And  besides  these,  the  grass  and 
stems  are  populous  with  quaint 
forms,  half  sprite,  half  insect,  who 
have  no  particular  concern  in  the 
hare,  but  have  been  disturbed  by 
tho  commotion,  as  a  swarm  of  flies 
by  an  approaching  step.  This 
drawing,  beautifully  executed,  is 
the  more  welcome  as  showing  the 
raoe  to  be  actuated  by  the  novel 
impulse  of  benevolence. 

When  not  employed  in  his  more 
serious  and  important  function  of 
showing  us  what  goes  on  in  fairy 
and  dragon  circles,  Mr  Doyle  could 
relax  into  representations  of  our 
o\*n  scenery.  He  could  show  us 
tho  leafy  recesses  of  a  dell  in 
Devonshire,  or  the  stately  towers 
of  a  baronial  castle  in  the  North. 
One  of  his  best  landscapes  repre- 
sents the  park  and  seat  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Lawson,  which,  contrary  to 
what  might  be  anticipated  respect- 
ing the  surroundings  of  that  apostle 
of  temperance,  contains  no  water, 
but  is  full  of  spirit.  On  the  verge 
of  the  crowded  tombstones  of  Ha- 
worth  churchyard,  he  has  placed 
tho  dreary  parsonage  where  the 
Brontes  lived  their  intense  imagin- 
ative lives — the  picture  being  per- 
haps his  reply  to  the  question, 
"  Tell  me,  where  is  Fancy  bred  ? " 


In  early  days  he  gave  us  the  many 
comic  outlines  of  daily  life  which 
adorned  '  Punch,'  and  the  grotesque 
illustrations  of  our  national  history 
which  he  describes  as  rejected  in 
the  competition  for  decorating  the 
walls  of  Westminster.  But  his 
real  business  lay  with  the  scenery 
of  that  pleasant  moonlit  land  where 
Oberon  ruled  in  the  days  of  Duke 
Theseus  and  Bully  Bottom,  and 
which  in  more  recent  times  had 
been  illustrated  by  the  French 
fairy  chroniclers,  Perrault  and 
Madame  d'Aulnois. 

A  superficial  observer  would 
never  have  guessed  from  Mr  Doyle's 
aspect  that  he  was  connected  inti- 
mately with  the  inhabitants  of 
fairyland,  or  painter  -  in  -  ordinary 
to  its  royal  family.  Goodly  of 
stature,  he  was  also  substantial  of 
person,  and  could  not  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment  as  one  who  could 
join  in  racing  on  rabbits,  leaping 
over  toadstools,  riding  on  bats,  or 
floating  about  clothed  in  glorified 
cobwebs;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  he  of  a  temper  to  challenge 
dragons  to  combat.  Kind  and 
pleasant  of  discourse,  gentle  of 
voice,  courteous  of  bearing,  his 
value  as  a  companion  was  very 
widely  recognised,  and  his  society 
was  much  coveted  by  the  Titanias 
of  Mayfair  and  Belgravia.  His 
agreeable  humour  was  by  no  means 
restricted  to  his  pictures :  he  was 
quaint  in  speech  as  in  art  \  and  his 
way  of  showing  that  something 
uttered  had  amused  him — by  retir- 
ing into  his  cravat,  in  the  recesses 
of  which  a  soft  smothered  laugh 
would  be  heard,  and  then  emerging 
to  cap  the  jest — was  special  to  him- 
self. For  the  many  who  appre- 
ciated him,  some  of  the  brightness 
and  grace  which  spread  a  whole- 
some illusion  over  common  life 
died  out  of  the  world  last  year 
with  Richard  Doyle. 
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AN   ANGLER'S   GARLAND. 
THE  ANGLER'S  APRIL. 

"  Now  is  the  time 

While  yet  the  dark-brown  water  aids  the  guile, 
To  tempt  the  Trout.    The  well-dissembled  fly, 
The  rod  fine-tapering  with  elastic  spring, 
Snatched  from  the  hoary  steed  the  floating  line, 
And  all  thy  slender  watery  stores  prepare." 

— THOMSON  :  The  Seasons — Spring. 

1. 

APRIL  dawns. — Sweet  month,  when  doves 

Tune  their  notes  to  wooing; 
Filling  primrose  vales  and  groves 

With  soft  vernal  cooing. 

2. 
Month  which,  Keble  hints,  is  sad 

In  the  flowery  places: — 
Month,  to  anglers,   "gay  and  glad,"1 

Rich  in  troutful  graces ! 

3. 
Month  which  clears  the  torrent  burn 

From  its  tincture  muddy, 
And,  with  smiles,  beholds  it  turn 

Into  amber  ruddy. 

4. 
Month  which  draws  the  witch-wand  out; 

That  unvanquished  timber, 
Curbing  lustiest  of  trout, 

With  tops  stiff  and  limber : 

5. 
Curvilinear  of  play, 

Tough,  elastic,  slender : 
Runic  staff,  of  many  a  day 

Scored  with  records  tender.2 

1  "  Well  may  I  guess  and  feel 

Why  autumn  should  be  sad ; 
But  vernal  airs  should  sorrow  heal, 

Spring  should  be  gay  and  glad : 
Yet  as  along  this  violet  bank  I  rove, 

The  languid  sweetness  seems  to  choke  my  breath, 
I  sit  me  down  beside  the  hazel  grove, 
And  sigh,  and  half  could  wish  my  weariness  were  death." 

— '  The  Christian  Year  : '  Third  Sunday  after  Easter. 

2  "  I  have  his  rod  still,  and  a  sterling  piece  of  wood  hath  it  been.    .    .    .    There 
are  notches  on't,  along  its  butt,  denoting  the  length  of  great  fish  mastered  by  the 
skill  of  its  first  possessor." — Stoddart,  'Angling  Reminiscences,'  p.  167. 
"  The  butt  of  my  rod  being  a  measure." — Sir  H.  Davy,  *  Salmonia,'  p.  35. 
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6. 
Month  which  opens  parchment  books, 

All  illuminated 
With  bright  rainbow-feathered  hooks, 

To  clear  silk- worm  mated : 

7. 
Month  which  thoughtfully  reviews 

Hoarded  stores  of  tackle : 
Then,  with  gentle  hand,  renews 

Splice,  and  knot,  and  hackle : 


Next,  the  gossamer-like  line 

Ties,  and  straight  delivers; 
Crying, — "  Fish,  far  off,  and  fine,1 

JRippling  lakes  and  rivers." 

9. 
Scans  the  magic  winch  and  wheel 

With  approving  glances  : — 
(Gay  goes  "music  of  the  reel," 

When  a  salmon  dances ! ) 

10. 
Bids  us  well  and  truly  try 

Landing-net,  and  basket, 
Made,  by  "heavenly  alchymy,"2 

Golden  mesh  and  casket. 

11. 
Calls  us  early;  sends  us  forth, — 

Us,  whose  "name  is  Legion," — 
West,  and  East,  and  South,  and  North, 

O'er  each  watered  region. 

12. 
Paints  the  mountain  meres  and  streams 

With  an  angler's  rapture ; — 
Lakes,  transfigured  as  in  dreams, 

Fish,  that  thirst  for  capture. 

13. 

Bless  the  showers  ambrosial; 

Bless  the  zephyrs  blowing; 
When  our  flies  like  manna  fall, 

Light  as  summer's  snowing  ! 

1  "  To  fish  fine,  and  far  off,  is  the  first  and  principal  rule  for  Trout  Angling. " — 
'  The  Compleat  Angler,'  Part  II.  Chap.  v. 

2  "  Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy." 

— SHAKESPEARE  :  Sonnet  xxxiii. 
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14. 
Forthwith  be  our  blissful  fate 

Lovingly  to  cozen 
"Fario"  by  hundredweight, 

"Ferox"  by  the  dozen. 

15. 
Where  "the  great  old  subtil  Trout" 

Lurks,  profound  and  "fearful,"1 
Ply  the  lure,  and  bring  him  out 

To  the  daylight  cheerful. 

16. 
Draw  the  finny  might  he  vaunts, 

Tricked  with  hues  enamelled, 
From  their  deepest,  hidden  haunts, 

Artfully  entrammelled. 

17. 
Gorgeous  sides,  in  sooth,  he  hath  :2 

Jewelled  neck  and  shoulder : 
His  insignia  of  The  Bath 

Dazzle  the  beholder. 

18. 
Diplomatically  played, 

Netted,  landed  wisely, 
See !  he  turns,  when  duly  weighed, — 

Seven  pounds  precisely ! 

19. 
Should  some  lordly  salmon  lunge 

At  the  phantom  airy, 
Give  him  butt,  and  let  him  plunge; 

Watch  his  cantrips  wary : 

20. 
How,  in  brave  "  effeir  of  weir," 3 

O'er  the  pools  he  dashes ! 
How  he  scatters,  far  and  near, 

Foam  in  silver  flashes ! 

21. 
Steer  and  turn  his  headstrong  course : 

Change  his  views  erratic  : 
And,  with  latent,  suasive  force, 

Rule  his  sports  aquatic. 

1  «  For  you  are  to  note,  that  the  great  old  Trout  is  both  subtil  and  fearful,  and 
does  not  usually  stir  out  of  his  hold,  but  lies  in  it  as  close  in  the  day,  as  the  tim- 
orous hare  does  in  her  form." — « The  Compleat  Angler,'  Chap.  v. 

2  "  He  bees  a  gorgeous  tyke." — Billy  Balmer,  apud  Stoddart ;  see  '  An  Angler's 
Rambles,'  p.  233.  3  "  Effeir  of  weir  "—array  of  war. 
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22. 
Reel  him  up  with  nimble  sleight, — 

Coruscating,  splendid  : — 
Soon  that  notable  sea-fight 

Shall  be  nobly  ended. 

23. 
Lead  him  to  yon  shelving  strand : 

Gaff  him  well  and  f  eatly  : 
Then,  on  flower-bespangled  land, 

Let  him  slumber  sweetly. 

24. 
How,  like  unrequited  Love, 

There  he  lies  "  a-bleeding  "  !— 
(Orowner's  quest  doth  quickly  prove : — 

"  Choked  from  over-feeding.") 

25. 
Never  more  through  lucid  deeps 

Shall  he  glide  or  flounder : 
Though  his  scutcheon  tells  that, — "Sleeps 

Here,  a  Thirty -pounder" 

26. 
Where  the  wild-thyme  purplest  blows, 

High  o'er  margin  sedgy, 
Where  the  purest  Aqua  flows, 

Drink  that  hero's  "dredgie."1 

27. 
Isis,  crown  thy  "Double-First": — 

Cam,  thy  "  Senior  Wrangler  "  : — 
Hieland  Aqua,  slake  the  thirst 

Of  a  "  Senior  Angler." 

28. 

"PAX  VOBISCUM,"  rod,  line,  flies, 
Full  of  grace  and  favour ! — 
"  ET  CUM  SPIRITU," — replies 

One  who  prees  peat-flavour ! 

J.  P.  M. 


1  "  Dredgie  " — dirige,  dirge.     From  an  antiphon  in  the  ancient  Office  for  the 
Deid,  which  began:  "Dirige,  Dominus  meus,  in  conspectu  tuo  vitam  meam."- 
Ps  dm  v.  8. 
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SONG: 


FROM  'THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.' 


"  OH,  the  gallant  fisher's  life, 

It  is  the  best  of  any ; 
Tis  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife, 
And  'tis  beloved  by  many  : 

Other  joys 

Are  but  toys, 

Only  this 

Lawful  is, 

For  our  skill 

Breeds  no  ill, 
But  content  and  pleasure. 

"  In  a  morning  up  we  rise, 
Ere  Aurora's  peeping, 
Drink  a  cup  to  wash  our  eyes, 
Leave  the  sluggard  sleeping  : 

Then  we  go 

To  and  fro, 

With  our  knacks 

At  our  backs, 

To  such  streams 

As  the  Thames, 
If  we  have  the  leisure. 

"  When  we  please  to  walk  abroad 

For  our  recreation, 
In  the  fields  is  our  abode, 
Full  of  delectation : 

Where  in  a  brook, 

With  a  hook, 

Or  a  lake, 

Fish  we  take, 

There  we  sit 

For  a  bit, 
Till  we  fish  entangle. 

"  We  have  gentles  in  a  horn, 

We  have  paste  and  worms  too; 

We  can  watch  both  night  and  morn, 
Suffer  rain  and  storms  too  : 


GENEROSI  piscatoris 
Prsestat  vita  clara, 

Plena  pacis  et  amoris, 
Pluribusque  cara : 
Nam  mundana 
Cuncta  vana 
Sunt :  hoc  solum 
Vitat  dolum ; 
Neque  nocet, 
Neque  docet 

Nisi  charitates. 

Mane  surgimus  :  spectamus 
Solem  orientem : 

Yisum  poculis  lavamus,— 
Mitte  dormientem ! 
Mox  deinde, 
Hinc  et  inde, 
Rebus  aptis 
Dorso  captis, 
Properamus 
Ubi  Tamus 

Recreat  sestates. 

Cum  interdum  nobis  placet 
Rura  peragrare, 

Domus,  ecce  !  campis  jacet, 
Nata  delectare : 
Rivis  ibi 
Quisque  sibi, 
Sive  lacu, 
Hami  acu 
Pisces  capit, 
Et,  (si  sapit ! ) 

Sedet  otiose. 

Nobis  sunt  in  cornu,  sane, 
Muscae,  gluten,  vermes ; 

Vigilamus  noctu,  mane, 
Fortes,  nee  inermes : 
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None  do  here 
Use  to  swear ; 
Oaths  do  fray 
Fish  away : 
We  sit  still 
And  watch  our  quill ; 
Fishers  must  not  wrangle. 
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"  If  the  sun's  excessive  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelter, 

To  an  osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter, 
Where  in  a  dike 
Pearch  or  Pike, 
Roach  or  Dace, 
We  do  chase, 
Bleak  or  Gudgeon 
Without  grudging, 

We  are  still  contented. 


Nee  sint  rixse 
Hie  enixse ; 
Pellunt,  metu, 
Pisces,  coatu ; 
Nos  sedemus, 
Et  videmus 
Linum,  curiose. 


Forte  si  per  solis  ictum 
Yenerint  sudores, 

Infra  gelidum  salictum 
Fugimus  calores : 
Ibi  multi 
Pisces  stulti 
Sunt  venandi, 
Et  captandi : 
Prseda  talis 
Fluvialis 

Ut  est  invidenda ! 


"  Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 

Under  a  green  willow 
That  defends  us  from  a  shower, 
Making  earth  our  pillow, 
Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath  : 
Other  joys 
Are  but  toys, 
And  to  be  lamented." 

Jo.  OHALKHILL. 


Cadat  imber,  hospitalem 
Umbram  indagamur 
Sylvse  viridis,  ad  qualem 
Solo  reclinamur : 
Cogitantes 
Et  orantes : — 
"  Cum,  sit  vita 
Brevis,  cita 
Mors  sit,  vana 
Sunt  mundana, 
Prorsusque  moerenda" 

J.  P.  M. 
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THE     WATERS     OF     HERCULES. — PART     IX. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. A   MODERN   MARTYR. 


"  Wenn  dud  en  steilen  Berg  ersteigst 
Wirst  du  betrachtlich  achzen." 

— HEINE. 


LIKE  a  fire  which  has  smouldered 
so  low  as  to  have  almost  reached 
extinction,  and  of  a  sudden  leaps 
into  new  flame,  so  did  the  half- 
forgotten  robber -panic  reawaken 
with  tenfold  strength,  when  one 
evening  it  became  known  that  the 
Bohemian's  milk-girl  had  been  as- 
saulted. 

A  man  had  burst  through  the 
bushes,  while  she  was  alone  on  the 
pathway;  had  first  torn  the  coin- 
necklace  from  her  throat,  and  flung 
it  contemptuously  to  the  ground, 
and  had  then  wrenched  her  basket 
from  her,  and  seizing  on  the  fresh 
cheeses  which  it  held,  had  disap- 
peared again  in  the  forest. 

A  robber  who  preferred  milk- 
cheeses  to  gold  coins  could  not 
belong  to  the  most  dangerous  spe- 
cimens of  his  kind;  but  by  the 
time  the  story  had  made  the  round 
of  the  place,  he  had  not  only  grown, 
but  multiplied;  and  there  seemed 
cause  enough  for  the  patrols  to 
walk  about  with  fixed  bayonets, 
challenging  every  shadow,  and  tak- 
ing each  other  into  custody,  in  the 
name  of  the  king. 

"  I  do  not  see  any  logical  grounds 
for  giving  up  our  plan,"  said  Gret- 
chen,  on  the  evening  of  the  event, 
while  the  red-hot  story  was  being 
discussed  beside  the  fountain. 

There  had  been  a  longer  expedi- 
tion than  usual  planned  for  the 
next  day:  they  had  intended  to 
visit  a  cave  among  the  mountains, 
and  now  the  party  was  weighing 
the  advisability  of  maintaining  or 
relinquishing  the  idea. 

The  Bohemian,  being  consulted 


as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  robber, 
calmly  raised  his  shoulders.  The 
girl  was  a  Roumanian,  he  remark- 
ed, and  therefore,  of  course,  more 
inclined  to  falsehood  than  to  truth. 
The  account  she  gave  was  con- 
fused; superstitious  terrors  had 
bewildered  her  faculties.  At  the 
first  appearance  of  the  man,  she 
had  naturally  jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  was  the  wicked  spirit 
Miasanoptie,  under  whose  evil  bane 
falls  every  Roumanian  who  is  fool- 
ish enough  to  stand  at  the  cross- 
ing of  two  roads  while  the  sun  is 
setting.  "  And,"  added  the  Bohe- 
mian, with  scornful  pity,  "  the 
stupid  girl  maintains  that  it  is  the 
Tuesday  which  has  brought  her 
bad  luck  ;  for — would  you  believe 
it? — these  people  here  call  the  Tues- 
day a  bad  day :  they  will  neither 
begin  nor  finish  anything  on  a 
Tuesday." 

"  But  have  you  not  got  some- 
thing of  that  sort  in  Bohemia  too?" 
Gretchen  ventured  to  suggest. 

"Why,  Friday  is  our  unlucky 
day,"  said  the  Bohemian,  with 
wondering  simplicity ;  "it  is  only 
such  ignorant  people  as  these  who 
could  make  Tuesday  the  bad  day." 

"  Why,  then  Bohemians  can  be 
superstitious  too  ? " 

The  Bohemian's  blue  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  with  a  sort  of  sor- 
rowful reproach. 

"That  is  not  a  superstition, 
Fraulein ;  that  is  a  belief." 

"Well;  but  to  return  to  the 
robbers,"  said  Gretchen,  unwilling 
to  waste  time  upon  such  a  nice 
definition  as  Bohemian  versus  Rou- 
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maniaii  superstition.  "Do  you 
believe  there  is  any  danger?  Should 
you  be  afraid  to  go  to  the  hills 
alone?" 

Again  the  blue  eyes  gazed  at 
hor  in  mild  surprise. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  no  man,  Frau- 
lein,  when  my  conscience  is  clear." 

"  And  if  we  were  to  meet  these 
robbers,  what  would  they  do  to 

U:i?" 

"  Take  away  our  money,  Frau- 
lein." 

"  And  if  we  had  110  money  ? " 

"  Then  perhaps  rut  our  throats," 
said  the  Bohemian  in  an  apolo- 
getic tone,  as  if  excusing  himself 
for  mentioning  such  an  unpleasant 
subject  before  ladies. 

Gretcheii's  face  fell  a  little. 

"  Then  must  we  give  up  our 
expedition  ? " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  Bohemian, 
\\  ith  a  reassuring  smile  ;  "  there 
is  no  need  to  give  it  up,  if  our 
consciences  are  clear.  For,  after 
ail,  death  must  come  sooner  or 
Ir.ter ;  and  if  our  hour  has  struck, 
we  cannot  escape  from  it." 

"Ye — es,"  said  Gretchen,  re- 
flectively. 

This  was  a  salutary,  but  not  a 
particularly  cheerful  view  of  the 
c;ise. 

"  Oh,  our  consciences  are  all  as 
clear  as  crystal,"  said  Baron  Tol- 
nay,  breaking  into  the  conversa- 
tion with  a  laugh.  "  Let  us  go 
to  the  cave,  by  all  means." 

And  so  finally  it  was  decided ; 
the  time  for  the  start  fixed,  and 
the  Bohemian  dismissed. 

All  this  time  Princess  Tryphosa 
had  stood,  a  silent  member  of  the 
g  xmp.  She  had  made  no  comment 
Y  hatever  upon  the  plans ;  but 
presently,  when  Mr  Howard  left 
tiie  party,  saying,  "  I  am  going  to 
g  3t  my  wading-boots  and  have  an- 
other cast  in  the  river,"  the  little 
group  was  electrified  by  the  an- 
nouncement from  Tryphosa's  lips : 
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"I  am  going  too." 

There  was  a  general  start,  and 
a  few  broken  exclamations.  Even 
Kurt's  coolness  was  troubled  for  a 
moment.  Baron  Tolnay  was  the 
first  to  recover  his  presence  of 
mind. 

"  But  you  have  got  no  wading- 
boots,  Princess." 

The  Princess  stared  at  him  in- 
tensely. She  had  to  reconcile  the 
idea  of  the  wading-boots  with  the 
other  idea  which  was  present  in  her 
mind,  and  it  took  her  some  time 
to  do  it. 

Istvan  attempted  to  assist  the 
process  of  thought. 

"  You  want  to  go  to  the  river, 
Princess  1 " 

"  No ;  I  want  to  go  with  you  to 
the  cave." 

They  had  talked  of  the  dry 
weather,  of  the  departing  visitors, 
of  the  principal  cures  of  the  season 
since  then.  Princess  Tryphosa  was 
still  at  the  cave. 

Here  was  a  fresh  electrical  shock. 
Nobody  believed  it  at  first.  More 
than  one  member  of  the  party 
changed  colour.  Then  there  fol- 
lowed a  pause,  and  a  consciousness 
of  general  constraint ;  for  there  was 
no  one  present  who  could  not  easily 
guess  what  had  moved  the  Princess 
to  this  stupendous  resolution. 

The  Princess  herself  neither 
changed  colour  nor  expression. 
She  sat  through  it  all  with  un- 
moved stolidity.  She  waited  with 
inexhaustible  patience  until  the 
small  waves  of  wonder,  of  incre- 
dulity, of  only  half  -  suppressed 
amusement  had  broken  over  her, 
as  the  waves  of  the  sea  break  over 
a  massive  and  immovable  rock. 

A  desperate  question  was  ven- 
tured at  last  by  Gretchen. 

"  Why  are  you  going  1 " 

After  a  minute  of  intense 
thought,  the  Princess  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  blackest  lie  of  which 
she  had  ever  been  guilty  in  her  life  : 
2  M 
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"  I  am  fond  of  caves." 

Then  Baron  Tolnay  made  an 
effort. 

"It  is  more  than  three  hours' 
walk,  Princess." 

"  I  know, — but  I  am  going." 

"  The  way  is  tremendously 
rough." 

"  I  know, — but  I  am  going." 

Only  another  useless  wave.  It 
passed  over,  leaving  no  mark  on 
the  rock.  The  resolution  had  not 
been  an  impulse;  Princess  Tryphosa 
had  no  impulses.  Every  thought 
with  her  required  to  be  carefully 
planted  and  slowly  ripened  until  it 
was  perfect.  It  had  taken  days, 
even  weeks,  before  she  had  con- 
fessed to  herself  freely  that  Istvan 
Tolnay  was  deserting  her  for  the 
sake  of  the  German  girl. 

That  point  once  established,  she 
recognised  the  necessity  of  doing 
something.  After  several  more 
days  of  reflection,  she  resolved 
what  that  something  was  to  be. 
The  principal  cause  of  her  uneasi- 
ness was  those  mountain  expedi- 
tions, so  fatally  conducive  to  tete-a- 
tetes.  Having  failed  to  keep  Istvan 
from  them,  she  had  at  last  matured 
the  tremendous  idea  of  joining  them 
herself. 

Tolnay's  first  effort  was  his  last. 
The  Princess's  resolutions  might 
take  long  to  ripen;  but,  once 
ripened,  no  power  on  earth  was 
capable  of  balking  them.  Tolnay 
knew  the  woman  too  well  —  too 
fatally  well — not  to  be  aware  of 
this.  After  all,  it  mattered  noth- 
ing. It  was  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  an  inconvenience — merely  as  one 
more  stone  to  be  kicked  out  of  his 
path.  Her  whole  love  was  an  in- 
convenience ;  and  yet  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  Istvan  that,  even  when 
pressed  hardest  between  his  new 
passion  and  the  troublesome  con- 
sequences of  his  old  one,  the  wish 
never  once  occurred  to  him  that 
Tryphosa's  love  should  die  a  nat- 


ural death,  and  thus  release  him. 
It  was  only  the  inconvenient  ex- 
pression of  that  love  to  which  he 
objected,  not  the  love  itself. 

Her  announced  resolution  pro- 
voked him ;  it  scarcely  disturbed 
him,  and  he  knew  that  it  should 
not  balk  him.  Living,  as  he  did, 
only  in  the  excitement  of  his  pres- 
ent passion,  everything  outside  it 
dwindled  in  importance.  He  was 
madly  in  love,  and  he  did  not  care 
who  saw  it.  Princess  Tryphosa 
herself  must  see  it  sooner  or  later. 
Let  her  see  it  sooner,  then,  if  she 
be  fool  enough  to  buy  the  informa- 
tion at  the  cost  of  so  much  personal 
discomfort. 

The  others  fancied  that  when 
the  moment  of  ascent  came,  and 
Tryphosa  found  herself  in  face  of 
the  reality,  her  resolution  would 
fail.  Istvan  Tolnay  knew  better. 

This  woman  hated  action  and 
despised  exercise ;  she  was  terrified 
of  the  robbers,  she  suffered  from 
giddiness  and  loss  of  breath ;  but 
there  was  a  feeling  in  her  that  was 
stronger  than  her  hatred  of  action 
and  her  contempt  of  exercise, 
stronger  than  her  dread  of  bodily 
discomfort,  stronger  than  her  fear 
of  the  robbers  :  it  was  her  love  for 
Istvan  Tolnay. 

And  so,  to  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  it  came  to  pass  that  Princess 
Tryphosa,  who  was  used  to  spend 
her  day  on  a  soft-cushioned  couch, 
lying  motionless  for  hours  at  a 
time;  Princess  Tryphosa,  whose 
feet  were  used  to  nothing  harder 
than  embroidered  Turkish  slippers ; 
who  had  never  in  her  life  seen  the 
inside  of  a  forest,  nor  walked  up 
anything  steeper  than  the  stair- 
case of  a  premier,  —  it  came  to 
pass  that  this  marvel  of  luxurious 
indolence  actually  put  her  high- 
born feet  to  the  base  use  of  moun- 
tain-climbing. 

It  may  sound  a  small  thing  to 
English  ears  ;  but  many  a  grander 
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sacrifice,  many  a  torture  endured, 
many  a  bloody  martyrdom,  has  been 
less  heroic.  It  is  necessary  fo  have 
T*atched  a  Roumanian  woman 
dragging  herself  through  the  lazi- 
ness of  her  everyday  life,  before 
such  a  heroism  can  be  measured. 

And  Princess  Tryphosa  had  the 
agony  to  see  that  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Her  immolation  was  disregarded, 
her  martyrdom  was  uncrowned ; 
there  was  no  aureole  for  her  head, 
1,0  palm  for  her  hand.  Far  on  in 
front  she  could  see  Istvan  by 
Uretchen's  side,  giving  to  the  light- 
footed  Gretchen  the  assistance  of 
which  she,  the  heavy-stepping  Try- 
phosa, stood  so  much  in  need.  She 
had  torn  her  long  silk  dress;  she 
had  walked  through  the  soles  of 
her  shoes ;  her  lace  was  hanging  in 
shreds ;  the  amber  rosary  which  she 
carried  in  her  pocket  had  snapped 
its  cord,  while  the  yellow  beads 
-  vent  bounding  down  the  hill ;  she 
had  struggled  and  panted  and 
gasped,  battling  bravely  through 
it  all,  and  uttering  no  complaint. 
.But  at  last,  when  standing  breath- 
less and  flushed  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  path,  she  looked  on,  and  per- 
ceived that  those  figures  in  advance 
.had  vanished,  and  found  that  she 
herself  was  abandoned  by  all  save 
die  good-natured  Kurt,  who  had 
cheered  on  her  passage  by  an  oc- 
casional display  of  his  very  best 
French, — now,  at  last,  her  strong 
spirit  seemed  in  danger  of  breaking. 

Collapsing  to  a  limp  heap  of 
ilac  silk,  she  sank  down  at  the  foot 
:>f  a  beech-tree,  and  slowly  taking 
out  a  costly  lace  handkerchief,  she 
deliberately  burst  into  tears. 

What  did  Kurt  do?  Did  he 
attempt  to  dry  her  beautiful  eyes, 
as  some  men  would  have  done? 
Was  he  terrified  at  the  hysterical 
storm  of  feminine  emotion,  as  some 
other  sort  of  men  might  have  been  1 

Neither  of  the  two.  Kurt  put 
one  hand  into  his  pocket,  twirled 


his  stick  with  the  other,  and,  look 
ing  down  at  the  sobbing  woman, 
said  in  an  encouraging  tone — 

ltPleurez,  madame;  cela  vous  sou- 
lagera  !  " 

The  effect  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Tryphosa,  though  she  was 
a  slow  woman,  was  yet  a  woman, 
and,  being  encouraged  to  weep,  she 
dried  her  tears  with  something 
that  almost  approached  to  alacrity. 

"  Have  we  lost  our  way  ? "  she 
asked. 

Kurt  did  not  think  they  had 
lost  their  way  yet,  but  believed  it 
not  at  all  improbable  that  they 
should  lose  it  presently,  consider- 
ing that  the  others  were  out  of 
sight,  and  that  he  himself  had 
never  been  in  this  part  of  the  for- 
est before.  He  hinted  at  the  ad- 
visability of  advancing. 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  Princess. 
"  I  must  rest  a  little  longer,  and  I 
must  think." 

Thinking  was  much  easier  when 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  than 
when  scrambling  up  a  slippery  path. 

"Very  well,"  said  Kurt. 

The  Princess  began  to  think. 
She  was  reviewing  her  position. 
Her  tactics  had  been  a  failure.  She 
had  hoped  that  her  presence  would 
be  a  check  upon  Tolnay,  and  she 
had  found  out  that  it  was  not.  Nor 
would  it  ever  be,  for  these  three 
hours  up  the  hill  had  shown  her 
how  wildly  and  how  recklessly 
Istvan  was  in  love.  Her  first 
effort  had  failed;  she  must  make 
another,  but  in  another  direction. 
That  was  what  she  required  to 
think  about. 

"Does  your  sister  always  walk 
as  fast  as  this?"  she  inquired. 

"Usually.  I  am  always  tell- 
ing her  to  take  things  easily,  but 
she  does  not  listen  to  me.  She 
likes  preaching  better  than  being 
preached  to;  and  when  I  hit  at 
her  obstinacy,  she  hits  at  my  ex- 
pensive habits." 
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The  Princess  had  raised  her  eyes 
as  she  put  her  question,  and  they 
still  remained  fixed  on  Kurt's  face. 
It  was  not  as  if  she  were  looking  at 
him  :  it  was  only  as  if  she  had  for- 
gotten to  remove  her  eyes  while 
she  pursued  her  meditations.  Kurt 
did  not  find  that  fixed  gaze  to  be 
in  the  least  degree  embarrassing. 

"She  does  not  listen  to  you? 
Does  she  ever  listen  to  anybody? " 

"  Not  often,  I  admit ;  she  has 
got  such  a  terribly  hard  head,  you 
see,  and  is  so  tremendously  logical 
and  strong-minded.  I  believe  she 
fancies  herself  sent  into  the  world 
as  a  sort  of  missionary  to  the  great 
tribe  of  the  illogical ;  what  she 
would  like  best  would  be  to  dis- 
tribute logic  and  justice  all  round ; 
she  says  they  are  synonymous." 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  please  do  not 
speak  so  fast." 

The  Princess  was  silent,  care- 
fully dissecting  the  various  ele- 
ments of  thought  which  were  con- 
tained in  Kurt's  phrase. 

Kurt  was  silent  also ;  he  found 
the  Princess  puzzling,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  being 
thanked  for. 

Presently  he  found  the  Princess 
more  puzzling  still,  when  after  a 
little  silence  she  said — 

"  Then  you  think  that  she  would 
understand  justice  1 " 

"  I  think  she  would  box  my  ears 
if  I  told  her  she  did  not,"  said 
Kurt,  cheerfully  ;  and  then  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  go  on. 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  fond  of  caves,"  said 
the  poor  Princess,  in  a  rather  woe- 
begone tone,  as  with  the  help  of 
his  arm  she  struggled  to  her  feet 
and  resumed  the  battle  with  the 
hill. 

"Look,  my  shoes  are  a11  torn 
and  my  foot  is  bleeding,"  she  nad 
said  to  Kurt,  merely  as  though 
stating  a  fact,  not  asking  for  any 
compassion;  for  after  that  one 
burst  of  tears  at  the  foot  of  the 


beech-tree,  she  had  made  no  more 
complaint.  Her  shoes  were  in 
tatters  indeed,  and  the  hem  of  her 
dress  was  in  a  fringe ;  but  she 
dragged  herself  along,  clinging  to 
Kurt's  arm,  and  bearing  her  suffer- 
ings in  silent  agony.  There  was 
something  of  an  almost  divine 
heroism  about  this  heavily  beauti- 
ful Roumanian  princess. 

When  they  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  next  steep  slope,  her  face 
was  flushed  to  a  deep  purple,  and 
her  fourth  silk  flounce  had  given 
way ;  and  yet  upon  her  breathless- 
ly parted  lips  there  was  a  smile,  for 
she  had  thought  out  the  situation. 
The  case  was  intricate,  and  her 
means  wellnigh  exhausted.  Tears, 
supplications,  and  reproaches,  had 
all  failed  in  reviving  Istvan's  ex- 
tinguished love.  It  is  true  that 
jealousy  still  remained ;  and  Try- 
phosa  had  reflected  upon  the  ad- 
visability of  awakening  Istvan's 
jealousy — had  carefully  considered 
the  idea,  had  weighed  it,  and  re- 
jected it.  Such  petty  manoeu- 
vrings  did  not  suit  the  Princess. 
There  were  none  of  those  little 
weaknesses  about  her,  and  no  taint 
of  meanness.  Her  mind  had  been 
mapped  out  on  a  larger  scale.  She 
was  going  to  use  means  more  sim- 
ple and  more  courageous — perhaps 
also  more  desperate.  Having  failed 
to  work  upon  the  man,  she  was 
going  to  try  and  work  upon  the 
woman. 

"  Where  can  they  have  all  gone 
to  ? "  asked  the  Princess,  staring  all 
round  her  and  above  her  and  below 
her  in  open-mouthed  wonder;  for 
they  were  standing  on  a  tiny  plat- 
form with  no  apparent  egress. 

Below  there  was  a  glimpse  of 
rocky  mountain-tops,  surging  away 
like  a  sea  of  petrified  waves,  to 
break  on  the  horizon.  Around 
the  spot  on  which  they  stood  the 
ground  was  covered  with  berberry- 
bushes,  where  the  ripe  berries  hung 
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ir  bunches,  like  tassels  of  shaded 
red.  Straight  in  front  of  them 
stood  a  wall  of  rock,  and  at  the 
fcot  a  low  opening,  half  masked 
by  scraggy  brushwood. 

'  "Holloa!"  said  Kurt;  "this  is 
the  cave.  I  hear  their  voices  in 
there.  Nothing  for  it  now  but  to 
follow  them." 

The  Princess  leaned  a  little  more 
heavily  on  his  arm,  and  gasped — 

"  Must  I  go  into  that  hole  1 " 

"You  are  fond  of  caves,  you 
know,  Princess." 

She  was  a  courageous  woman, 
though  she  was  so  unwieldy.  She 
had  gone  through  so  much  this 
day,  that  really  one  discomfort 
more  or  less  could  not  matter 
much.  Her  cup  of  bitterness 
might  as  well  be  quite  full  as  half 
full.  Princess  Tryphosa  was  not 


a  woman  to  do  things  by  halves. 
She  had  walked  over  thorns  and 
stones — she  might  as  well  walk 
into  a  damp  cave. 

"Yes  ;  I  am  fond  of  caves,"  she 
said,  rather  faintly;  and,  rallying 
her  resolution  for  the  crowning 
effort,  she  went  forward  without 
another  murmur,  trailing  her  silk 
dress  after  her,  carrying  with  her 
a  perfume  of  distilled  roses,  and 
a  general  air  of  mock  Parisian 
elegance. 

Never  before  had  that  wall  of 
rock  looked  down  upon  anything 
as  beautiful  as  her  face  or  as  in- 
congruous as  her  costume.  The 
rock  stared  down  in  blank  and 
frigid  surprise  as  the  last  tip  of 
her  coloured  train  glided  vanish- 
ing into  the  cave  like  the  tail  of  a 
glittering  serpent. 


CHAPTER     XXIX. BY     TORCHLIGHT. 


;  Leicht  ist  die  Hiille  die  den  Hass  bedeckt." — AUFFENBERO. 


Though  the  hole  in  the  rock 
vas  so  low  that  mountain-gnomes 
B  lone  could  have  entered  it  upright, 
yet  it  proved  to  be  the  portal  of  a 
tpace  more  suited  to  giants  than 
io  dwarfs. 

As  the  party  stood  together  in 
Ihe  cave  they  looked  no  more 
i  han  a  tiny  group,  and  the  flames 
of  their  firwood  torches  were  but 
Httle  spots  of  light,  lost  in  the 
vast  blackness  around.  Their  pro- 
gress was  not  easy,  for  the  ground 
vas  slippery  with  damp,  and  irreg- 
ilary  strown  with  large  round 
atones.  Above  their  heads  the 
/aulted  ceiling  rose  away  out  of 
The  circle  of  light;  hollows  and 
undefined  niches  blackened  vaguely 
on  all  sides.  But,  where  the  ceil- 
ing lowered,  it  was  of  a  snowy 
glistening  white,  a  fine  fretwork 
of  delicate  points  hanging  down- 
ward, like  icicles  turned  into  stone. 


The  air  was  chill  and  clammy ;  the 
voices  of  the  speakers  sounded 
unnatural,  striking  weird  echoes 
against  far-off  corners,  and  rolling 
back  towards  them  with  a  hollow 
murmur.  And  in  every  silence 
that  fell  they  could  hear  a  note 
of  melancholy  music, — the  slow 
sad  dropping  of  the  ever-filtering 
water,  which,  with  the  patient 
toil  of  centuries,  has  worked  out 
the  intricacies  of  that  wonderful 
fretwork  ceiling. 

"  I  suppose  the  rock  is  safe,"  re- 
marked Yincenz,  staring  upwards 
at  the  white  stone  icicles. 

The  Bohemian  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  T^jmay  be  safe,  or  it  may  not ; 
if  tne  day  and  hour  for  our  death 
have  come,  there  is  no  use  trying 
to  escape  it." 

"  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  said 
Kurt,  cheerfully. 
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"  And  the  best  is  surely  a  good 
death,"  returned  the  Bohemian, 
"only  that  I  should  be  loath  to 
breathe  my  last  in  this  strange 
land." 

The  Bohemian  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  airing  his  favourite 
complaint,  and  even  Gretchen  had 
given  up  arguing  with  him  on  the 
point.  In  face  of  all  logic,  and 
despite  the  clearest  demonstration, 
he  insisted  on  considering  himself 
as  a  stranger  and  an  exile. 

"  Are  we  going  out  again  soon*?" 
asked  Tryphosa,  in  a  tone  of  des- 
perate resignation. 

Since  they  had  done  their  duty 
by  looking  at  the  cave,  she  did 
not  see  why  the  torture  should  be 
prolonged. 

"  Going  out  again  !  "  repeated 
Gretchen;  "why,  we  have  scarce- 
ly come  in." 

"  But  we  cannot  go  further," 
said  the  poor  Princess,  in  an  accent 
which  might  have  moved  a  heart 
of  marble.  And  yet  the  very  tone, 
instead  of  softening  her  fair  and 
cruel  rival,  seemed  rather  to  steel 
Gretchen  against  pity. 

All  daylong  the  girl  had  been 
in  a  strange  humour — a  mood  of 
reckless  gaiety;  different  altogether 
from  her  usual  self-possession.  She 
seemed  like  a  teetotaller  who  has 
indulged  in  wine,  and  has  become 
light-headed  in  consequence.  Per- 
haps Tryphosa's  presence  had  spur- 
red her  on  to  this  open  encourage- 
ment of  Tolnay,  in  which  she  had 
never  so  undisguisedly  indulged; 
perhaps  Istvan's  homage,  now  quite 
ostentatious,  had  intoxicated  her 
for  the  moment,  giving  that  red- 
rose  flush  to  her  cheek  and  that 
deep  brilliancy  to  her  eyes.  She 
was  lovely;  and  yet  there  was 
about  her  loveliness  to-day  some- 
thing that  repelled  even  while  it 
fascinated,  something  that  startled 
even  while  it  dazzled. 

"We  can  go  a  great  deal  fur- 


ther," she  decreed,  while  with  her 
torch  held  high  she  looked  around 
her.  "This  is  only  the  ground- 
floor,  and  I  want  to  see  the  upper 
storeys;  don't  you  see  that  we  have 
got  staircases  all  round  us?  We 
can  explore  every  one  of  these 
niches  up  there;  and  I  daresay 
we  could  walk  all  round  the  cave 
upon  that  ledge,  although  perhaps 
it  is  a  little  slippery." 

"  And  we  can  illuminate  the 
place  with  our  torches,"  completed 
Istvan,  who,  while  Gretchen  spoke, 
had  already  commenced  to  spring 
up  the  perilous  rocks  at  the  side. 
"  It  is  quite  safe,  Fraulein  Mohr," 
he  said,  turning. 

"It  is  quite  safe,  Princess,"  re- 
peated Gretchen.  "  Are  you  com- 
ing up  also  1 " 

There  was  a  flash  of  cruel  cold- 
ness, of  an  almost  wicked  triumph, 
in  the  gaze  which  met  Tryphosa's. 
The  Princess  stood  dumb  before 
it;  while  her  hand  instinctively 
felt  for  the  wrecks  of  the  amber 
rosary,  just  as  she  would  have 
sought  to  protect  herself  from  the 
presence  of  some  evil  spirit. 

She  stood  in  a  sort  of  trance, 
feeling  as  if  every  tone  of  that 
clear  voice  was  cutting  into  her 
heart  like  a  silver  blade,  knowing 
that  every  movement  of  that  grace- 
ful figure  was  a  step  which  crushed 
her  happiness. 

She  saw,  as  if  in  a  dream,  that 
Gretchen  was  mounting  the  rocks, 
and  that  Tolnay  held  out  his  hand 
to  help  her;  she  saw  but  these 
two  figures  alone,  and  she  heard 
not  a  word  of  what  the  others 
around  were  speaking. 

There  had  been  a  general  protest 
at  Gretchen's  first  step  up  the 
rocks.  Mr  Howard  had  argued, 
even  Kurt  had  objected ;  only  Dr 
Komers  had  stood  by  silent. 

"  Do  not  go  up  there,  Fraulein ; 
it  is  not  safe,"  entreated  the  Bohe- 
mian. 
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"It  is  quite  safe,"  answered 
Gretchen  serenely,  from  the  slip- 
pery platform  on  which  she  stood ; 
"  and  besides,  you  know,  if  my  day 
and  hour  have  come " 

They  had  reached  the  ledge 
where  a  niche  in  the  rock  formed 
a  sort  of  sanctuary,  a  white  stone 
chapel,  which  shone  like  ice  in  the 
torchlight.  The  stone  was  broken 
here  into  the  finest  lace-work,  and 
twisted  into  Gothic  columns. 

"  I  have  found  some  silver,"  said 
Gretchen,  as  she  put  up  her  hand, 
and  broke  off  one  of  the  glistening 
icicles  which  hung  in  a  thick  and 
dazzling  fringe  above  her. 

Her  arm  was  round  the  pillar, 
and  as  she  bent  forward,  her  loos- 
ened plaits  slipped  from  their  hold 
and  hung  down  her  back.  To  the 
spectators  below  she  looked  like 
some  vision  that  was  scarcely 
earthly;  to  Tryphosa's  eyes  she 
was  a  tempting  siren,  who  was 
luring  her  lover  into  that  crystal 
bower  to  hide  him  for  ever  away 
from  her  sight. 

As  for  Istvan,  he  could  not  look 
away;  the  surroundings  excited 
his  ever-ready  fancy.  This  scene 
bore  something  of  the  fairy-like 
glamour  of  that  other  scene,  when 
he  had  found  Gretchen  asleep  on 
the  bank  in  the  sunset.  From  the 
loosened  waves  of  her  hair  there 
Deemed  to  pour  a  flood  of  fire.  He 
was  bewildered  and  blinded  —  he 
saw  nothing  but  her.  Without 
thinking  of  what  he  did,  he  put 
out  his  hand  and  touched  the  curl- 
i  ng  end  of  her  hair. 

"  And  I  have  found  some  gold," 
lie  said,  very  low,  "  the  most  beau- 
tiful  that  the  world  holds." 

"  Gretchen ! " 

Who  was  calling  her1?  Whose 
voice  was  that  1  So  familiar  and 
yet  so  changed  1  So  calm,  and,  in 
its  very  calmness,  so  startling  1 

"  Gretchen  !"  said  Yincenz  again, 
rind  still  in  that  studiously  quiet 


tone,  "  I  entreat  of  you  to  come 
down." 

"  Nobody  need  come  up  who  is 
afraid,"  said  Tolnay,  with  a  laugh 
which  was  all  but  insolent. 

Yincenz  did  not  answer  him ; 
he  did  not  even  look  at  him ;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Gretchen. 

"  I  beg  you  to  come  down,"  he 
said  again  ;  "  your  father  has  made 
me  responsible  for  your  safety." 

Still  she  did  not  speak,  standing 
as  immovable  as  the  stone  pillar 
beside  her,  with  her  hand  in  Tol- 
nay's,  but  with  her  eyes  on  those 
of  Yincenz.  She  appeared  to  be 
hesitating,  though  she  said  not  a 
word. 

"  My  dear  Dr  Komers,"  called 
back  Istvan,  "  do  you  really  think 
that  nobody  but  yourself  can  take 
care  of  Fraulein  Mohr?  Might 
you  not  at  least  leave  her  a  little 
choice  in  the  matter  1 " 

"  Gretchen,  come  down !  I  insist 
on  it ! "  It  was  his  voice  again, 
but  this  time  raised,  sharp,  and 
peremptory. 

He  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
and  looked  upwards;  and  Gretchen, 
still  hesitating,  looked  down  at 
him.  By  his  attitude  and  by  his 
eyes,  by  the  pallor  of  his  face  and 
the  suppressed  passion  of  his  tone, 
she  knew  that  in  a  second  more  he 
would  be  standing  beside  her  on 
the  ledge,  and  that  her  obedience 
would  be  taken  by  force,  if  it  were 
not  now  given  with  her  will. 

"  Stay  here  ! "  whispered  Tolnay, 
beside  her. 

"  Come  down ! "  said  Yincenz, 
once  more. 

She  made  no  answer  to  either, 
but  mechanically  she  dropped  Tol- 
nay's  hand;  and  with  her  eyes 
still  fixed  on  Yincenz,  she  made 
a  step  downwards,  then  stood  still, 
then  made  another  step;  moving 
all  the  time  with  the  blind  groping 
gestures  of  a  somnambulist,  con- 
scious that  her  will  was  gone  from 
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her — that  she  would  have  liked  to 
resist,  but  could  not,  feeling  as 
though  his  eyes  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  disobey. 

After  the  first  two  steps  she 
staggered,  and  her  nerve  seemed 
all  at  once  to  give  way.  Climbing 
the  rock  with  her  back  to  the 
danger  had  been  a  very  different 
thing  from  this  sickening  descent. 
She  stood  clinging  to  a  ledge,  not 
daring  to  move  another  step,  not 
daring  to  look  either  up  or  down. 

Before  the  dizziness  was  passed, 
she  heard  Dr  Komers's  voice  close 
beside  her. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  cold  command,  and 
she  gave  it  to  him. 

"Lean  on  my  shoulder." 

She  obeyed,  wondering  at  her 
own  docility,  and  seeing  not  a 
step  of  the  perilous  descent  be- 
fore her. 

Without  a  word,  Yincenz  lifted 
her  off  her  feet,  and  in  the  next 
minute  she  was  standing  at  the 
bottom,  released  from  his  arm,  but 
still  trembling,  and  grown  sud- 
denly pale  and  breathless. 

Istvan  had  watched  the  scene 
from  above,  glaring  down  at  the 
two  figures,  but  offering  no  assist- 
ance. He  descended  the  rock  leis- 
urely now,  and  came  up  to  Dr 
Komers. 

"You  need  not  have  disturbed 
yourself,"  he  began,  in  a  tone  of 
artificial  politeness.  "  I  also  have 
got  brains  in  my  head ;  I  also  have 
got  eyes  and  arms,  and  Fraulein 
Mohr's  safety  is  as  much  my  care 
as  yours." 

"  It  scarcely  appeared  so,"  said 
Viiicenz,  icily. 

Istvan's  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"Do  you  dare  to  doubt?"  he 
broke  out  in  a  higher  and  more 
offensive  tone ;  but  the  lawyer 
stopped  him — 

"  If  you  wish  to  quarrel  with 
me,  you  must  find  a  better  place 


and  opportunity  :  it  cannot  be 
here." 

"Perhaps  you  prefer  not  to 
quarrel,"  muttered  the  Hungarian, 
with  a  glance  of  deadly  hatred. 

He  had  been  flushed  a  minute 
ago,  but  he  was  paler  now  than 
Vincenz  himself.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible revelation  which  had  opened 
before  his  eyes.  For  the  first  time 
he  had  felt  that  this  man  was  to 
be  feared  ;  and  Istvan  Tolnay  could 
not  fear  a  man  without  hating  him. 
It  was  an  alarming  revelation,  a 
rude  shock  to  his  passion,  a  mortal 
wound  to  his  vanity. 

"  Certainly  I  prefer  not  to  quar- 
rel,"— and  Vincenz  turned  his  pale 
proud  face  to  his  rival ;  then,  with 
recovered  calmness,  he  moved  away 
towards  the  others. 

The  Bohemian  was  kindling  fresh 
torches  to  light  their  passage  out ; 
and  the  half-burnt  pieces  of  fir- 
wood  had  been  stuck  about  into 
convenient  cracks  of  the  rock. 
High  up,  on  the  ledge  where 
Gretchen  had  stood  with  Tolnay, 
there  was  a  torch  burning  its  last, 
for  she  had  left  it  in  the  niche. 
It  crackled  and  flared,  dyeing  the 
white  stone  all  around  with  change- 
ful tints,  and  shooting  arrows  of 
brilliant  light  into  dimly  seen, 
ghostly-grey  hollows. 

While  the  party  still  stood  in  a 
group,  watching  the  impromptu 
illumination,  Princess  Tryphosa 
was  observed  to  turn  pale;  very 
gradually  of  course — no  change  in 
her  ever  was  sudden. 

In  a  sort  of  shapeless  alarm,  the 
others  glanced  around  them.  The 
place  was  not  soothing  to  human 
nerves ;  and  every  one  was  con- 
scious of  feeling  a  little  on  the 
strain.  Had  the  Princess  heard 
aDy  noise1?  seen  any  danger 
threatening  ? 

Oh  no  ;  the  cause  of  Tryphosa's 
change  of  colour  dated  further  back 
than  that.  She  had  only  now  dis- 
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tinctly  realised  the  danger  which 
had  just  been  passed. 

She  looked  up  at  the  niche 
above,  and  shuddered.  It  was  a 
very  substantial  shudder  which 
passed  through  her  frame. 

"  Great  heavens  !  "  she  gasped, 
"  what  a  danger  !  One  false  step, 
and  he  would  have  been  down 
there,  a  dead  man  !  Oh,  Istvan  !  " 
— and  she  clutched  at  his  arm, — 
"let  us  go,  let  us  go  away.  I — I 
don't  think  I  like  caves  very  much 
af  ;er  all ;  oh,  come  away  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  1st  van  absently,  for 
he  scarcely  heard  her.  His  eyes 
wore  on  Gretchen,  where  she  sat 
apart  on  one  [of  the  round-topped 
stones,  silently  plaiting  up  her  dis- 
ordered hair. 

"  Come  with  me,  Istvan  ! " — 
Tryphosa  still  clung  to  his  arm — 
"  help  me  out ;  do  not  stay — there 
is  danger  for  you  here." 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper. 
She  was  attempting  to  draw  him 
with  her ;  but  in  the  same  instant 
she  let  go  his  arm,  for  he  had 
turned  and  given  her  a  look — one 
of  those  fierce  looks  before  which 
she  always  trembled.  It  scarcely 
needed  the  word  of  warning,  mut- 
tered between  his  teeth,  to  shake 
her  from  him,  silent  and  subdued. 

No  one  heard  what  he  said,  and 
the  gesture  by  which  he  had  re- 
leased himself  had  been  scarcely 
seen;  but  the  scene  wanted  no 
interpretation;  its  meaning  was 
cliar,  and  1st  van's  next  words 
made  it  clearer. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  that  I 
am  far  too  young  and  unsteady  for 
a  guide  1 "  he  said,  with  a  short 
and  disagreeable  laugh.  u  I  can 
recommend  you  no  better  protec- 
tor, Princess,  than  Dr  Komers,  who 
evidently  considers  himself  the  only 
sensible  man  of  the  party." 

The  Princess  did  not  change  ex- 
pression ;  very  likely  she  had  not 
yet  thoroughly  realised  her  defeat. 


She  mechanically  took  the  arm 
which  Dr  Komers  offered  her  in 
silence. 

The  others  began  to  follow, 
straggling  off  singly.  Gretchen 
was  still  busy  with  her  hair.  She 
had  not  regained  either  her  colour 
or  her  voice.  From  the  moment 
of  her  descent  from  the  niche,  her 
gaiety  of  the  morning  was  extin- 
guished ;  pale  and  listless  she  sat, 
and  scarcely  noticed  what  passed 
around  her. 

Tryphosa's  appeal  to  Tolnay  had 
been  the  first  sound  that  roused 
her,  and  guessing  at  the  slight 
which  was  given  and  received,  for 
her  sake,  as  she  knew,  it  was 
scarcely  triumph  that  she  felt,  but 
rather  fear.  She  trembled  to  see 
what  power  she  held  over  Istvan 
Tolnay. 

With  a  nervous  glance  after  the 
departing  figures,  she  rose  to  her 
feet  to  follow.  Istvan  was  the 
only  one  who  had  lingered  behind. 

"  Is  the  last  of  the  illumina- 
tion to  be  wasted  1 "  he  asked. 
"Do  you  not  want  to  see  the 
torches  burn  down?" 

He  was  not  laughing  as  was  his 
wont;  there  was  about  his  tone 
and  eyes  a  seriousness  which 
Gretchen  had  rarely  seen  in  him. 

"I — I  think  I  must  go,"  she 
faltered ;  "  the  torches  will  be  out 
in  a  moment,  and  we  should  be 
lost  in  the  dark." 

"Ah,  I  understand" — and  he 
bent  a  little  nearer  to  her — "  you 
have  to  obey  orders  of  course. 
Has  the  family  lawyer  given  his 
commands  ? "  He  was  laughing 
again,  but  without  any  mirth. 

Gretchen's  lips  quivered,  and 
without  any  answer,  she  sat  down 
again  upon  the  round-topped  stone 
beside  her.  At  the  thought  of 
her  most  unaccountable  obedience 
to  Dr  Komers,  she  was  ready  to 
sink  with  shame.  She  could  think 
of  no  logical  reason  to  explain  her 
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conduct ;  but  perhaps  by  now 
lingering  behind,  she  might  hope 
to  redeem  at  least  the  shadow  of 
her  independence. 

There  were  many  more  of  the 
round  -  topped  stones  scattered 
about;  in  shape  like  monster  cheeses, 
and  in  brilliancy  like  crystallised 
sugar.  Istvan  sat  down  upon 
another  of  these  stones;  and  he 
also  kept  silent. 

The  torch  that  Gretchen  had 
left  in  the  niche  still  burnt  bright- 
ly, but  it  was  the  brightness  of 
approaching  death.  Each  smoul- 
dering piece  of  firwood  sent  its 
floating  breath  upwards  in  circling 
wreaths.  The  lights  leaped  up 
and  sank  down,  burning  deep  red 
and  palest  yellow  by  turns,  while 
even  the  crackling  of  the  firwood 
was  enough  to  wake  whispering 
echoes  in  the  rock. 

One  torch  flared  up,  scattered 
a  few  red  sparks,  then  died  down 
in  an  instant,  swallowing,  as  it 
were,  a  whole  vista  of  rock  into 
darkness. 

"You  have  made  me  very  hap- 
py," said  Istvan  at  last,  watching 
her  fingers,  as  they  moved  in  and 
out  of  her  hair,  still  plaiting  it  up. 

"  Your  happiness  is  cheap,  then," 
she  said,  attempting  to  speak  light- 
ly, though  her  heart  was  beating 
fast ;  "and  I  don't  know  how  you 
come  by  it  now." 

"Don't  you?  Merely  by  your 
staying  here  when  I  asked  you." 

"Really,  Baron  Tolnay,  I  can- 
not see  how  so  absurd  a  trifle 
should  affect  you  one  way  or  the 
other." 

"A  trifle!"  Istvan  gave  a 
peculiar  smile.  "  What  is  a  trifle  ? 
A  ribbon  is  a  trifle ;  a  flower  is 
a  trifle ;  and  men  have  killed  each 
other  for  less  than  that." 

"  Men  are  wiser  than  they  used 
to  be." 

"Ha!  Our  old  dispute;  the 
age  of  reason  and  the  age  of 


romance.  Do  you  remember  our 
talk  that  evening  by  the  foun- 
tain?" 

"Well,  yes,  my  memory  is  not 
short,"  she  said,  with  studied  in- 
difference. 

"  Do  you  remember  looking  into 
the  water?" 

"Yes." 

"  Did  you  see  anything  there, 
I  wonder  ? "  said  Istvan,  musing. 
"Was  there  nothing  written  in 
the  Waters  of  Hercules?" 

While  he  spoke,  a  second  torch 
grew  faint  and  went  out.  There 
were  only  three  more  torches  burn- 
ing now. 

Gretchen  dared  give  no  answer 
to  Istvan's  last  words.  She  began 
to  understand  that  she  had  done 
a  very  foolish  thing  when  she  sat 
down  again  upon  this  glittering 
stone.  Far  ahead  she  could  see 
the  rest  of  the  party ;  the  light  of 
their  torches  shone  towards  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  cave. 
How  she  longed  to  be  with  them  ! 
She  would  have  risen,  but  some 
instinct  told  her  that  her  first 
movement  would  conjure  up  the 
crisis  which  she  dreaded;  safety 
lay  only  in  quiescence;  she  was 
prisoner  upon  her  stone. 

"You  have  made  me  very 
happy,"  said  Istvan  again,  slowly, 
softly,  with  a  sort  of  lingering 
enjoyment  in  the  words ;  "  and 
you  have  made  some  one  else  very 
unhappy." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
said  between  his  teeth — 

"  I  hate  that  man." 

He  was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes 
glittered ;  but  the  words  had  been 
so  low  that  Gretchen  felt  her- 
self exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
answering.  And  what  answer 
could  she  have  made,  even  had 
she  been  able  to  command  her 
voice  ?  Every  word  seemed  loaded 
with  gunpowder,  and  each  one 
might  explode. 
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"  Another  torch  gone,"  said 
1st  van,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  It  will  be  dark  very  soon." 

"  Very  soon,"  he  said,  watching 
the  sinking  torchlight  dreamily. 

It  was  a  moment  of  strange, 
luxurious,  undefined,  yet  intense 
enjoyment  to  Istvan  Tolnay.  He 
wished  to  prolong  the  sensation. 
He  was  drifting  towards  some- 
thing, some  crisis  which  he  had 
always  felt  was  coming,  and  to 
which  he  had  never  yet  distinctly 
given  expression,  even  in  his  own 
thoughts,  —  to  which  perhaps  he 
had  no  right  to  give  expression, 
but  that  did  not  trouble  him. 
The  waters  which  carried  him 
along  breathed  such  a  soothing 
perfume,  such  a  narcotic  scent, 
that  it  clouded  every  disturbing 
thought.  That  which  he  was 
going  to  do,  or  going  to  say  in 
the  next  minute,  he  had  never 
distinctly  contemplated — not  yes- 
terday, not  this  morning,  not  even 
this  minute  exactly.  He  never 
made  plans,  and  he  had  not  made 
plai  is  either  in  this.  It  was  merely 
that  he  felt  it  coming,  and  that 
the  sensation  was  one  of  dreamy 
enjoyment.  He  wished  that  he 
could  prolong  it  indefinitely. 

"We  ought  to  be  going,"  said 
Grefcchen ;  "  there  is  only  one  torch 
remaining." 

"  Only  one  more  ?  so  much  the 
better." 

The  last  torch  was  the  one  in 
the  niche,  and  with  its  perishing 
fire  it  threw  a  golden  net  over 
Gretchen's  hair.  It  flashed  and 
darkened  with  wild  changes,  flick- 
ering up  and  sinking,  only  to 
nicker  up  again. 

{%  Look  ! "  said  Istvan,  "  there 
are  words  written  in  the  fire  ! 
Cai.  you  read  them?" 


He  spoke  slowly;  but  his  eyes 
were  fevered  with  excitement. 

"  Look  !  do  you  not  see  ?  The 
same  words  that  were  written  in 
the  fountain.  The  fire  and  the 
water  speak  alike.  Gretchen,  will 
you  not  tell  me  what  you  saw 
written  in  the  Hercules  fountain?" 

With  the  last  words  came  a  sud- 
den change  of  tone.  Instinctively 
she  shrank  back. 

He  bent  quite  close  to  her  and 
whispered — 

"  Was  there  not  written,  '  /  love 
you'?"  and,  seizing  her  hand,  he 
dragged  it  to  his  lips.  "  I  love 
you,  Gretchen,  more  than  my  life  ! 
and  you  belong  to  me — you  belong 
to  me ! " 

He  was  kissing  both  her  hands, 
and  the  plait  of  hair  she  held. 
She  felt  that  his  own  fingers 
trembled,  and  were  burning  hot. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  stone 
displaced  by  one  of  the  torches  got 
loosened  from  its  hold,  and  went 
rattling  and  bounding  downwards 
past  them. 

"  I  am  frightened  ! "  cried  Gret- 
chen, starting  from  her  glistening 
seat. 

Her  fright  was  real  enough ; 
but  it  was  not  the  stone  which 
had  frightened  her. 

And,  without  giving  him  an 
answer  —  without  casting  him  a 
glance  —  she  wrenched  her  hand 
away,  and  hurried  on,  groping  her 
way  forward  to  the  daylight ;  while 
behind  her  the  last  torch  glowed 
up  once  more,  like  a  fiery  rose 
fading  at  the  foot  of  the  white 
column;  then,  scattering  its  flam- 
ing petals  to  the  air,  it  shrivelled 
to  a  spark,  to  a  mere  point  of 
light, — then  was  gone  altogether, 
and  the  vast  cave  sank  back  into 
its  habitual  darkness. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. A  GRANTED  PRAYER. 


"Vous  1'avez  voulu,  Georges  Danclin,  vous  1'avez  voulu." — MOLIERE. 


The  morrow  of  the  visit  j:o  the 
cave  was  the  eve  of  the  Franco- 
pazzi's  departure  from  the  Hercules 
valley,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
Gretchen  set  forth  to  pay  her  fare- 
well visit. 

"When  she  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  she  was  encour- 
aged to  enter  by  Belita's  voice  say- 
ing "Avanti,"  in  a  somewhat  muf- 
fled tone,  the  reason  of  which  was 
soon  obvious  to  Gretchen. 

Belita  was  on  her  knees  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  with  more  than 
a  dozen  pins  in  her  mouth,  and  she 
was  busied  in  draping  the  folds  of 
a  long  grey  tunic.  This  grey  tunic 
(destined  to  form  part  of  the  Con- 
tessa's  travelling  dress)  was  at  this 
moment  worn  by  the  Conte,  who, 
in  the  character  of  lay-figure,  was 
standing  motionless  and  patient 
before  his  wife.  He  did  not  make 
a  bad  lay-figure  by  any  means ;  he 
possessed  the  requisite  slenderness 
of  waist,  and  the  requisite  serenity 
of  temper — in  the  matter  of  height 
alone  did  he  fall  short  of  the  de- 
sired mark.  But  Belita  was  a 
woman  of  resources  ;  she  had  obvi- 
ated the  difficulty  by  making  her 
lord  and  master  take  up  his  posi- 
tion on  a  footstool,  which  raised  his 
figure  to  the  majestic  proportions 
desirable  for  ensuring  the  success- 
ful fall  of  the  tunic. 

The  Conte  bowed  with  all  the 
grace  he  could  muster  under  the 
circumstances,  and  Belita,  having 
disposed  of  her  pins,  addressed  her 
visitor  cheerfully. 

"  They  looped  up  this  thing  so 
atrociously,  my  dear,  that  I  have 
been  forced  to  do  it  all  over  again. 
I  could  not  have  travelled  a  mile 
in  it,  as  it  was;  utterly  without 
chic.  Take  a  chair,  my  dear  child, 


and  read  something ;  I  shall  be  at 
your  disposal  presently.  I  am  glad 
you  have  come,  for  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  you.  A  little  more  to  the 
left,  please,  Ludovico  caro" 

Gretchen,  sitting  down,  applied 
herself  to  the  only  shape  of  liter- 
ature visible,  which  was  French 
fashion-papers.  Here  she  was  in- 
formed that  diamond  lizards  were 
out  of  fashion,  and  that  the  new 
shape  of  jacket  promised  to  be 
a  wonderful  success.  She  was 
begged  not  to  suppose  that  chaus- 
sure  was  remaining  stationary  ; 
also  she  was  recommended  to  wear 
diamonds,  happily  mixed  with 
opals. 

She  tossed  the  paper  aside,  and 
leant  out  of  the  window.  Down 
there  a  travelling  carriage,  ready 
packed  with  luggage,  stood  wait- 
ing for  some  departing  visitor. 
The  Hercules  valley  was  beginning 
to  wear  its  autumn  look — a  look 
of  desertion  and  solitude.  Every 
day  now  made  the  change  more 
sensible.  There  were  fewer  people 
lounging  in  the  Cursalon,  fewer 
people  walking  in  the  arcades :  the 
meals  on  the  oleander-shaded  ve- 
randah grew  daily  less  noisy  and 
less  crowded.  More  than  one  shop 
had  put  up  its  shutters  for  good, 
and  stowed  away  the  unsold  things 
in  the  big  wooden  packing-cases 
which  had  brought  them  there  in 
spring.  The  sun  was  bright,  but 
no  longer  hot;  the  air  so  chilled 
and  clear,  that  every  sound  in  the 
valley  sharpened  into  acute  dis- 
tinctness. They  had  seen  the  Her- 
cules valley  slowly  waking  from  its 
winter  sleep,  stretching  itself,  as 
it  were,  yawning  and  rubbing  its 
many  eyes ;  it  was  strange  now  to 
watch  the  eyes  closing  one  by  one, 
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as  the  place  slowly  sank  back  into 
the  h  eavy  torpor  which  yearly  over- 
powe  red  it.  What  a  gulf  between 
thoso  days  and  these  !  Was  there 
not  £,  whole  lifetime,  a  whole  world 
separating  now  and  then  ?  Then 
Gretahen  had  felt  so  sure  that  the 
Hercules  Waters  ""were  going  to 
restcre  her  father  to  health;  and 
now  Adalbert  was  as  far  from  re- 
covery as  he  had  been  then.  Ah  ! 
musi>  she  confess  it  at  last  1 — fur- 
ther than  he  had  been  then.  Then 
Gretchen's  path  in  life  had  lain  so 
broad  and  distinct  before  her — now 
she  had  lost  her  way,  and  there 
was  no  sign-post  to  put  her  right 
again ;  then  she  had  been  so  con- 
tent with  her  prospects  of  fortune, 
and  now — 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  stumble 
behind  her ;  and  looking  round, 
she  saw  the  Conte  Francopazzi 
descending  from  his  elevation,  be- 
ing released  from  the  tunic,  and 
dismissed  from  the  room. 

"  It  will  do  now,"  said  Belita 
with  a  sigh  of  relief;  "in  fact  I 
doirt  think  I  should  be  saying 
too  much  if  I  called  it  a  chef- 
d'ceiwre  of  drapery.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  useful  it  is  to  have  a 
husband  for  looping  up  your  tunics 
on!  •' 

There  was  no  echo  to  the  senti- 
mer:t ;  Gretchen,  without  a  word, 
flung  her  arms  on  to  the  wide  win- 
dow-sill, and  stared  down  at  the 
street  below. 

Eelita  looked  at  her  friend's 
baclc,  raised  her  eyebrows,  and  shook 
her  head. 

"  I  hope  she  is  not  losing  her 
senses,"  reflected  the  Contessa  with 
a  t\  inge  of  anxiety  ;  "  I  really  must 
speak  to  her." 

But  before  Belita  had  time  to 
speak,  Gretchen  herself  turned  sud- 
derly  from  the  window,  and  put 
a  s  orange,  abrupt  question  to  her 
friend. 

(wTell  me,  Belita,  have  I  been 


mistaken  all  along  1  Are  fortune 
and  happiness  after  all  two  things 
and  not  one  ? " 

"  Fortune  and  happiness  1"  Belita 
staggered  in  her  stupefaction,  not 
so  much  at  the  words  as  at  the 
tone.  She  fell  back  a  step,  actually 
forgetful  of  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
drapery  which  she  still  held,  and 
stood  gazing  at  her  friend  with  a 
sort  of  tender  fear. 

But  Belita's  presence  of  mind 
never  deserted  her  for  long.  Her 
first  care  was  for  her  tunic,  her  sec- 
ond for  her  friend.  Taking  Gret- 
chen by  the  hand,  she  led  her  to  a 
seat,  and  made  her  sit  down ;  and 
Gretchen  sat  down  with  perfect 
submission,  only  upon  her  face  and 
in  her  widely  opened  eyes  there  was 
a  look  of  hungry  expectation,  as 
though  she  were  listening  for  the 
answer  of  an  oracle. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are 
not  ill?"  asked  Belita,  affection- 
ately. "  I  always  said  that  the 
air  of  the  Hercules  valley  did  not 
agree  with  you." 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  said  Gretchen; 
"but  you  have  not  answered  me." 

"Immediately,  my  dear  child; 
what  doubt  can  you  have  of  my 
answer1?  Of  course  fortune  and 
happiness  are  two  names  for  one 
thing." 

" But  not  always ?" 

"  Of  course  always." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ? " 

"  By  personal  experience.  I  am 
rich  and  I  am  happy ;  therefore  it 
stands  to  reason  that  when  you  are 
rich » 

"  Oh  no,"  cried  Gretchen,  put- 
ting her  hands  to  her  ears — "  stop  ! 
It  does  not  stand  to  reason  at 
all, — nothing  stands  to  reason,  I 
think." 

Belita  had  no  right  to  turn  her 
own  weapons  against  her ;  and  for 
the  first  time  it  struck  Gretchen 
that  her  pet  phrase  sounded  weak 
and  senseless. 
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"  Misericordia  !  What  a  tem- 
per !  Well,  you  can  follow  up  the 
deduction  for  yourself;  you  were 
always  the  stronger  of  us  two  in 
logic.  You  know  how  hard  I  tried 
for  the  prix  de  logique  which  you 
carried  off  so  swimmingly." 

"  Why  will  you  keep  harping 
upon  that  old  story  ? "  was  the  im- 
patient retort. 

Somehow  the  memory  of  that 
triumph  was  not  a  congenial 
thought  to-day ;  and,  with  a  start, 
Gretchen  checked  herself  on  the 
verge  of  the  heretical  reflection 
that  the  reputation  of  having 
gained  &  prix  de  logique  is  not  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  live 
up  to. 

"And  now,"  said  Belita,  care- 
fully scrutinising  her  friend's  face, 
"  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what 
other  possible  answer  you  could 
have  expected  to  your  most  in- 
comprehensible question  ? " 

"  I  thought  there  might  be  an- 
other sort  of  happiness,  that  is 
all."  She  was  speaking  more  to 
herself  than  to  Belita. 

"  Misericordia  !  "  murmured  the 
Oontessa,  wringing  her  hands,  "  she 
has  been  reading  books;  she  has 
got  a  poetical  fit  upon  her.  I 
wonder  how  these  cases  should  be 
treated  ? 

"  What  other  sort  could  possibly 
exist  ? "  she  continued,  after  a  dis- 
concerted pause.  "  People  make 
such  a  fuss  about  missing  their 
happiness,  and  so  on;  but  you 
and  I,  Margherita,  are  wiser :  we 
know  that  the  way  is  simple.  You 
have  only  got  to  marry  a  rich  man, 
who  is  good-natured,  and  who,  if 
possible,  matches  you  in  height, — 
whom  you  don't  mind  seeing  every 
day,  but  whom  you  will  not  miss 
when  he  is  away,  and  who  can 
make  himself  useful " 

"  For  looping  up  tunics  on,  for 
instance  1 "  suggested  Gretchen. 

"  For    looping    up    tunics    on, 


exactly,"  said  the  Contessa,  un- 
perturbed. 

"  But  are  you  and  I  wiser, 
Belita?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know.  We  are  either  much  wiser 
or  much  more  foolish  than  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

Perhaps  the  growing  conster- 
nation of  Belita's  face  alarmed 
Gretchen  as  to  what  she  had  said. 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
she  snatched  up  the  fashion-paper 
beside  her. 

"  Why  do  you  keep  nothing  but 
these  ridiculous  papers?  Novels 
are  much  more  interesting." 

"  Novels !  just  as  I  feared," 
sighed  Beliba  to  herself.  Her 
worst  apprehensions  were  justified. 

"  Did  you  read  that  novel  I  sent 
you,  Belita  1 " 

"  I  glanced  at  it,  my  dear ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  was  worth  fin- 
ishing. The  idea  of  making  the 
heroine  wear  a  chignon,  when  every 
educated  person  knows  that  chig- 
nons were  quite  out  of  fashion  in 
1870.  I  read  as  far  as  the  chignon, 
but  I  could  not  get  over  that." 

"Then  you  do  not  know  the 
end  ?  I  sat  up  all  night  reading 
it." 

"A  very  foolish  thing  for  you 
to  do." 

"  I  could  not  get  to  sleep  with- 
out knowing  whether  the  heroine 
would  give  up  the  hero  or  not, 
after  he  had  lost  his  fortune." 

"  And  she  did  not  ? " 

"  No ;  she  did  not." 

"  More  fool  she.  But  he  got 
back  his  fortune,  of  course  1  They 
always  do  at  the  end  of  the  third 
volume." 

"He  did  get  back  his  fortune," 
Gretchen  reluctantly  admitted. 

Belita  shook  her  head. 

"I  do  not  understand  you, 
Margherita." 

"  Really  ?     How  strange  !  " 

What  would  not  Gretchen  have 
given  to  any  one  at  that  moment 
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who  could  have  helped  her  to  un- 
derstand herself1? 

"  You  are  not  like  yourself  to- 
day ;  you  have  not  been  like  your- 
self for  some  time  past.  It  never 
used  to  be  your  habit  to  sit  up 
reading  novels  by  night,  nor  by 
day  either,  for  the  matter  of  that." 

Gretchen  made  no  answer;  she 
was  not  listening.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  before  her,  her  thoughts  were 
busily  painting  two  pictures  and 
putting  them  in  contrast  to  each 
othor. 

One  picture  was  painted  in  bril- 
liant colours,  and  the  canvas  was 
somewhat  crowded  with  gorgeous 
objocts.  There  was  a  carriage  with 
a  baron's  crown  painted  on  the 
panel ;  there  was  a  glimpse  of  bril- 
liant apartments,  a  glitter  of  jewels; 
there  was  everything  which  had 
figured  in  her  dreams  of  ambition. 

On  the  second  picture  there  was 
very  little,  only  a  steep  winding 
staircase,  a  dusty  ivy-plant  in  the 
wirdow,  and,  as  centre-piece,  a 
hard-worked  man  coming  home  at 
niglit  weary  from  his  desk. 

Surely  there  could  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  the  choice.  Why,  it  was 
not  even  a  matter  of  choice,  she 
thought,  as  she  detected  herself 
contrasting  these  two  pictures. 
She  had  twice  been  asked  to  walk 
up  that  steep  staircase,  and  she 
had  refused  ;  she  was  not  going  to 
be  asked  a  third  time.  Somebody 
elso  would  water  the  ivy-plant  in 
the  window.  Perhaps  Barbara 
Bitterfreund.  She  wondered  what 
Ba  'bara  Bitterfreund  was  like. 

JBelita's  voice  recalled  her  to 
rea  lities. 

'*  Margherita  *( "  began  the  Coun- 
tess abruptly. 

"Well?" 

•'Do  you  remember  the  first  day 
wfcen  we  walked  in  the  arcades  1 " 

•'What  of  it?" 

•'I  meant  then  to  give  you  a 
lecture  upon  life  in  general;  and 


afterwards  we  met  Baron  Tolnay, 
and  I  did  not;  well,  I  mean  to 
give  you  that  deferred  lecture 
now.  Here  I  am  on  the  eve  of 
my  departure,  and  I  certainly  had 
hoped  before  starting  to  give  you 
my  maternal  benediction  on  an 
auspicious  occasion.  In  fact  I 
made  the  sacrifice  of  keeping  a 
new  dress  for  jour  de  fianqailles, 
and  the  trimming  is  now  demode, 
and  consequently  wasted.  I  can- 
not understand  why  you  have  not 
brought  Baron  Tolnay  to  the  point 
long  ago ;  you  are  playing  with 
your  chances.  If  you  were  a  clas- 
sical beauty  you  could  afford  to 
wait;  but  I  have  told  you  often, 
Bambina,  that  strictly  speaking 
you  are  more  picturesque  than 
beautiful.  To  put  it  clearly,  with- 
out beating  about  the  bush,  which 
is  a  thing  I  detest, — you  look  too 
breakable  for  many  tastes,  and  it 
is  only  a  rich  man  who  can  afford 
breakable  luxuries.  It  is  a  mere 
chance  whether  you  happen  to  hit 
a  man's  fancy  or  not." 

Gretchen,  as  she  sat  listening 
to  the  empty,  vapid,  good-natured 
chatter,  was  wondering  how  she 
had  never  till  now  discovered  its 
emptiness  and  its  absurdity. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  is  all  ? " 
she  asked  with  a  curl  of  her  lip. 
"  Have  you  no  more  advice  to  give 
me?" 

"  Certainly  I  have,  and  you 
need  it  all;  for  you  are  unfortu- 
nately a  German,  my  dear  child, 
and  in  every  German  there  is  hid- 
den a  seed  which  should  be  crushed 
in  early  childhood.  Even  you  can- 
not, it  seems,  quite  escape  from  the 
commonplace  taint  of  sentimental- 
ity which  is  the  ruin  of  your  nation. 
You  are  only  a  German  after  all." 

"And  you  are  only  an  Ele- 
gante !  "  broke  out  Gretchen,  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  indignation; 
"you  are  nothing  but  a  heartless 
Elegante" 
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She  felt  so  angry  at  the  moment 
that  she  would  not  have  minded 
quarrelling  even  with  Belita. 

But  nothing  was  further  from 
Belita's  mind  than  quarrelling. 
She  left  her  chair,  and  going  up 
to  Gretchen,  embraced  her  with 
effusion. 

"  Margherita  mia !  you  have 
made  me  quite  happy  !  An  Ele- 
gante !  Why,  that  is  the  height 
of  my  ambition;  the  very  title 
which  I  am  striving  to  live  up  to. 
I  thank  you  immensely  for  that 
word." 

"  And  this,"  thought  Gretchen 
bitterly, — "  this  is  the  oracle  to 
whom  I  have  come  for  advice. 
This  is  the  woman  who  has  been 
my  friend  !  " 

Poor  Gretchen  !  Her  logic  was 
at  fault  again;  she  had  looked 
for  a  head  and  a  heart  where  all 
was  empty.  Such  people  as  this 
have  not  got  heads,  they  have 
got  coiffures ;  they  have  not  got 
hearts,  they  have  got  ceintures 
or  cuirasses,  or  whatever  form  of 
covering  the  fashion  prescribes; 
they  have  not  even  got  hands  and 
feet,  but  only  chaussiire  and  gants 
de  Suede,  and  they  themselves  con- 
sist much  more  of  bodices  than  of 
bodies. 

Gretchen  rose  from  her  chair  to 
take  leave. 

"  What !  going  already,  Bam- 
bina  ?  Are  you  sure  you  have  no 
more  questions  to  ask  1  Remem- 
ber that  I  am  always  ready  with 
my  advice;  always  come  to  me 
when  you  are  in  doubt — promise  ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  with  an 
odd  smile,  "I  promise.  I  shall 
always  come  to  you  when  I  am 
in  doubt  —  about  the  draping  of 
a  tunic." 

"  Which  next  time  will  be  the 
tunic  of  your  wedding-dress,  of 
course  ;  eh,  swuro,  child ;  don't 
shake  your  head  !  What  a  fright 
you  gave  me,  to  be  sure,  with  your 


'  other  sort  of  happiness '  !  Why, 
have  you  not  proved  to  me  a  hun- 
dred times  yourself  (not  that  I 
wanted  it  proved)  that  fortune  is 
the  only  sort  of  happiness  worth 
having,  because  it  can  buy  every 
other  ? " 

"I  have" — it  echoed  in  Gret- 
chen's  heart. 

"  Did  you  not  boast  a  hundred 
times  that  your  experience  was 
gathered  for  you  beforehand?" 

"  I  did— oh  yes,  I  did,"  thought 
Gretchen. 

"  Oh,  Margherita,  that  I  should 
have  to  remind  you  of  this  ! " — 
there  was  an  hysterical  quiver  in 
Belita's  voice,  she  had  seized  her 
friend's  hand  between  her  own — 
"that  I  should  have  to  remind 
you  that  your  fortune  is  still  to  be 
made  ! " 

"  My  fortune,  yes,"  said  Gret- 
chen, with  a  start.  "I — I,  of 
course, — I  am  going  to  make  my 
fortune,  but  I  told  you  that  it 
shall  be  in  my  own  way." 

"  And  that  way  leads  to  Gaura 
Dracului,  I  suppose,"  sneered  Be- 
lita. "  Are  you  not  yet  cured  of 
that  pretty  little  fable  about  the 
brigands'  treasure  ?  Why,  oh 
most  contradictious  of  all  maidens, 
will  you  persist  in  hunting  for 
your  fortune  among  the  hills,  when 
by  merely  marrying  Baron  Tolnay 
your  fortune  is  made,  and  how 
brilliantly  ? " 

"But,"  said  Gretchen,  slowly, 
"if  I  find  the  brigands'  treasure, 
then  my  fortune  is  made  at  any 
rate,  and  I  can  marry  whom  I 
like." 

She  had  scarcely  said  it,  when 
she  took  fright  at  herself.  For 
the  space  of  a  few  seconds  she 
stood,  staring  back  into  Belita's 
horror-stricken  eyes,  then  hastily 
lowered  her  long  lashes  and  guilt- 
ily drooped  her  head.  She  took 
fright  at  the  fright  of  her  friend ; 
for  if  there  was  so  much  horror 
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written  in  Belita's  eyes,  what  must 
there  be  written  in  her  own? 
With  a  rush  of  crimson  to  her 
cheek,  Gretchen  wrenched  herself 
free,  and  before  Belita  could  stop 
he]*,  she  had  reached  the  door  and 
was  gone. 

;->he  ran  home,  almost  as  if  she 
feared  pursuit.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  could  not  have  stood  Be- 
Htib's  piercing  gaze  for  a  moment 
logger,  that  she  could  not  have 
bo  *ne  another  word  of  Belita's ; 
ani,  no  doubt,  with  the  Contes- 
sa;3  ingrained  antipathy  to  beating 
ab)ut  the  bush,  that  next  word,  if 
spoken,  would  have  been  disagree- 
ably plain.  She  felt  like  a  person 
with  a  guilty  secret,  like  an  undis- 
covered criminal,  like  a  murderer 
whose  confidence  the  black  forest 
and  the  midnight  hour  have  kept, 
but  who  cannot  meet  the  sunshine 
without  thinking,  "  They  will  see 
tho  red  stain  on  my  hands,  and 
they  will  know  that  I  am  guilty." 

Gretchen  ran  home  to  look  for 
so  itude  and  peace ;  but  neither 
so  itude  nor  peace  were  to  be  hers 
to  day.  On  the  very  threshold  a 
new  trial  lay  in  wait. 

The  afternoon  post  had  capri- 
ciously chosen  to  be  punctual  to- 
day; and  Herr  Mohr,  with  quer- 
ulous impatience,  was  inquiring 
why  his  daughter  was  not  at  home 
to  read  his  letters  aloud.  This  had 
been  Gretchen's  office  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  her  father's  ill- 
nf  ss.  She  had  as  yet  showed  her- 
self a  punctual  and  business-like 
se  3retary ;  but  to-day  it  was  with 
somewhat  disordered  thoughts,  and 
ai  anything  but  undivided  atten- 
tion, that  she  applied  herself  to  her 
duty. 

There  were  four  letters  to  be 
read ;  and  everything  went  smooth 
during  the  reading  of  the  first 
tLree :  the  fourth  was  addressed  in 
a  handwriting  not  familiar  to  Gret- 
clien;  but  it  bore  the  postmark  of 

VOL.   CXXXVII. — NO.  DCCCXXXIV. 


Kurt's  college  town.  Letters  with 
this  postmark  had  been  rather  fre- 
quent lately,  though  they  had  al- 
ways been  addressed  to  Kurt  him- 
self, and  never  to  his  father. 

"  What  excellent  correspondents 
your  fellow-students  are!"  Gretchen 
had  once  remarked ;  and  Kurt  had 
answered,  with  a  laugh,  "  Oh ! 
aren't  they  just  ?  and  so  affection- 
ate too  ! " 

On  that  occasion  Gretchen  had 
felt  a  passing  flash  of  curiosity, 
and  a  passing  pang  of  uneasiness. 
The  great  affection  of  Kurt's  school 
friends  had  not  appeared  to  her  to 
be  reassuring,  not  like  the  habit  of 
schoolfellows  in  general.  How- 
ever, she  had  so  many  other  things 
to  think  of,  that  the  subject  had 
not  weighed  on  her  mind  for  long  ; 
and  to-day,  as  she  opened  the  fourth 
letter,  she  scarcely  noticed  the  post- 
mark it  bore. 

"  SIR, — The  continued  silence 
with  which  my  seven  previous 
communications  have  been  met, 
compels  me,  however  much  against 
my  will,  to  adopt  this  new  course, 
in  order  to  obtain " 

Thus  far  Gretchen  had  read 
mechanically,  but  all  at  once  she 
drew  up. 

"  Well,"  said  Herr  Mohr,  testily, 
"  is  that  all  ? "  and  Ascelinde,  who 
sat  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
an  apathetic  and  uninterested  lis- 
tener, looked  up  with  an  inquiring 
stare. 

"I — I  think  it  is  a  mistake," 
stammered  the  daughter,  while 
with  lightning  haste  her  eye  skim- 
med the  page.  "  Borrowed  sum," 
"term  of  repayment,"  "money  ad- 
vanced to  your  son,"  and  other 
expressions  which  she  was  able  to 
snatch  in  passing,  were  enough  to 
give  her  the  key  of  the  mystery. 
That  vulgar  old  spectre  called 
"debt"  had  started  up,  and  was 
staring  her  in  the  face;  and  be- 
2  N 
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hind  it  hovered  all  its  train  of 
hook-nosed  Jews  and  monstrous 
percentages. 

"  A  mistake  !  "  echoed  Herr 
Mohr.  "  It  strikes  me  that  you 
are  making  nothing  but  mistakes 
to-day;  you  turned  the  Wednes- 
day in  the  date  of  the  first  letter 
into  Ash -Wednesday,  and  you 
made  Steinwurm  talk  of  caves  in- 
stead of  crypts.  What  is  this  new 
mistake  about  1 " 

"It  is — it  is — that  is  to  say,  I 
think  the  letter  is  not  for  you, 
papa;  it  is  meant  for  some  one 
else,"  and  she  crushed  the  perilous 
letter  into  the  depth  of  her  pocket. 

"Then  why  do  you  open  some 
one  else's  letter,"  asked  the  invalid 
sharply. 

"Because  —  well,  I  think,  the 
address  was  not  distinct." 

"  It  is  you  who  are  not  distinct. 
I  could  scarcely  make  out  a  line  of 
what  you  read  to-day ;  you  never 
used  to  mumble  in  this  way  before. 
I  suppose" — with  a  touch  of  in- 
creased asperity — "that  it  is  not 
so  amusing  to  read  aloud  letters  to 
an  old  man,  as  to  walk  about  the 
hills  with  a  young  one." 

Gretchen  could  not  answer, 
though  her  cheek  was  burning. 
She  longed  to  rise  and  be  gone  to 
her  own  room,  but  she  knew  that 
this  mood  of  her  father's  was  not 
to  be  escaped. 

"A  tiresome  office,"  he  was  say- 
ing, still  in  that  tone  of  melancholy 
cynicism  which  had  grown  upon 
him  since  his  illness ;  "  but  cheer 
up,  Gretchen,  you  will  soon  be  quit 
of  it.  Instead  of  acting  the  secre- 
tary, you  will  be  commanding  one. 
I  suppose  my  Lady  Baroness  will 
be  too  grand  ever  to  dip  a  pen  in 
ink  herself,  or  to  be  troubled  with 
deciphering  the  crooked  caligraphy 
of  the  age  ? " 

The  tears  were  in  Gretchen's 
eyes ;  she  dared  not  move,  for  fear 
that  they  should  fall;  she  dared 


not  speak,  for  fear  that  her  voice 
should  betray  her.  But,  silent 
though  she  was,  something  in  her 
face  betrayed  her  all  the  same ;  for 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone  her 
father  said — 

"Why,  Gretchen,  you  look  as 
woe -begone  as  though  the  splen- 
dour of  your  own  good  fortune 
frightened  you.  You  are  luckier 
than  a  princess  in  a  fairy  tale; 
you  cried  for  the  moon  and  you 
have  got  it.  What  is  wrong  with 
it  now?  Is  it  too  big,  or  too 
bright1?  Does  it  burn  your  fin- 
gers ?  Or  would  your  ladyship  like 
the  sun  better  ?  It  was  your  own 
wish,  you  know." 

"My  own  wish — yes,  my  own 
wish,"  repeated  Gretchen  to  her- 
self. 

True  again — all  quite  true.  Be- 
lita  was  right;  her  father  was 
right.  Everywhere  there  stood  her 
own  wishes,  her  own  arguments, 
her  own  words,  her  own  self  be- 
tween her  and — ah,  between  her 
and  what  ?  There,  indeed,  was  the 
rub ;  something  unutterable,  un- 
definable — something  which  she 
dared  not  look  at,  dared  not  think 
of,  and  yet  could  not  crush. 

She  started  from  her  chair ; 
there  was  no  peace  here  either,  and 
no  concealment  for  the  poor  crim- 
inal. In  the  privacy  of  her  own 
chamber  she  meant  to  seek  it ;  and 
certainly,  to  reach  her  room  unmo- 
lested did  not  seem  an  unreason- 
able desire,  nor  an  unfeasible  un- 
dertaking. But  there  are  days 
when  the  furies  will  follow  a  man 
about  step  by  step ;  and  the  spirits 
of  evil  had  hold  of  Gretchen  to- 
day. She  had  not  got  farther  than 
the  passage  when  there  was  a  rustle 
of  drapery  behind  her ;  and  turn- 
ing round,  she  found  herself  con- 
fronted by  her  mother,  who  had 
sat  by,  an  apparently  indifferent 
spectator  of  the  scene  just  passed. 

But  Gretchen  scarcely  recognised 
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her  mother  now;  there  was  a  flush 
on  her  cheek,  there  was  light  again 
in  the  eyes,  which,  since  the  day 
when  they  fell  upon  the  walls  of 
Draskocs,  had  seemed  to  have 
grown  dim  for  ever.  What  had 
brought  this  change?  What  had 
worked  this  instantaneous  trans- 
f  carnation  1  Gretchen  was  soon  to 
kr.ow. 

Ascelinde  did  not  say  much; 
but  what  she  said  was  enough  for 
Gretchen.  Flinging  her  massive 
arms  around  her  daughter's  neck, 
she  murmured  in  her  ear — 

"I  could  not  believe  it  till  now; 
it  was  too  good  to  be  true.  I 
thought  that  Fate  had  nothing  but 
disappointments  in  store  for  us. 
OJi,  my  daughter  !  "  and  her  voice 
swelled  to  exultation,  "Draskocs 
will  be  Drask6cs  after  all,  for  you 
will  rebuild  the  house  of  my  an- 
cestors ! " 

Majestically  she  swept  from  the 
spot,  and  went  to  dream  of  the 
real  stone  walls  that  were  to  rise, 
and  the  real  white  swans  that  were 
to  swim  round  the  real  Drask6cs  of 
the  future.  Hitherto  Baron  Tol- 
nay's  suit  had  been  to  her  a  dim 
and  far-off  thing — a  sort  of  dis- 
tantly twinkling  star  too  shapeless 
tc  penetrate  the  profundity  of  that 
grief,  the  fondling  and  fostering 
and  petting  of  which  now  formed 
h(  T  sole  interest  in  life.  It  was  only 
to-day,  during  Adalbert's  pointed 
remarks  to  his  daughter,  that, 
roused  from  her  apathy,  there  had 
fltbshed  across  her  mind  the  grand 
inspiration  to  which  she  had  just 
gi  ven  utterance.  She  was  almost  as 
happy,  while  she  built  her  Dras- 
k  >es  in  the  air,  while  she  furnished 
the  rooms,  laid  the  pavement  and 
peopled  the  stables,  as  she  had  been 
iii  the  far-off,  dream-beguiled,  de- 
ceptive ante-Draskocs  days. 

And  Gretchen  stood  where  her 
mother  had  left  her,  and  gazed 
round  her  in  the  empty  passage, 


with   the   stare   of   an  animal   at 
bay. 

A  cold  dread  was  creeping  over 
her,  a  nameless  panic  was  shaking 
her. 

She  was  chained  and  prisoned ; 
but  the  chains  were  of  her  own 
forging,  the  prison  of  her  own 
building ;  what  right  had  she  to 
complain  ?  Golden  chains !  A 
golden  prison- wall !  But  ah,  how 
heavy,  how  oppressive !  Turn 
which  way  she  might,  the  passage 
was  barred.  On  all  sides  the  same 
assurance,  the  same  smiles,  the 
same  unhesitating  confidence  that 
her  lot  was  cast. 

"  And  it  is  cast  !  "  thought 
Gretchen.  "I  have  cast  it  my- 
self." 

She  herself  had  composed  the 
recipe  for  her  happiness  ;  there 
was  no  ingredient  awanting  — 
neither  the  silver  florins,  nor  the 
golden  ducats,  nor  the  coronet. 
How  was  it,  then,  that  the  result 
tasted  so  much  more  bitter  than 
sweet?  so  much  more  like  misery 
than  happiness  1 

In  common  logic  and  in  common 
justice  she  had  no  right  now  to 
reverse  her  fate,  and  she  had  no 
idea  of  reversing  it.  A  desperate 
quiet,  a  numb  feeling  of  resigna- 
tion began  to  steal  over  her.  She 
was  conscious  only  of  a  helpless 
shrinking  from  the  moment  of  the 
crisis.  Yesterday  it  had  been  all 
but  completed ;  next  time  it  would 
be  completed.  It  was  impossible 
to  meet  Baron  Tolnay  again  as  a 
mere  acquaintance.  To  -  morrow 
they  were  to  be  on  the  mountains 
again,  and  to  -  morrow  her  fate 
would  be  clenched.  Oh,  rather 
to  -  morrow  than  to  -  day  !  rather 
next  hour  than  this  hour !  rather 
even  next  minute  than  this 
minute ! 

Respite  was  what  she  asked  for, 
and  in  the  meantime  peace.  Surely 
now,  at  last,  she  could  reach  her 
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room  undisturbed,  and  find  there 
the  solitude  for  which  she  panted. 

She  was  not  two  steps  from  that 
haven,  when  Kurt,  turning  the 
corner,  met  her  close.  At  the 
sight  of  her  brother  she  instant- 
ly remembered  that  letter  in  her 
pocket,  which  had  lain  there  for- 
gotten since  the  moment  of  the 
broken -off  reading.  Without  re- 
flection, she  pulled  out  the  crum- 
pled paper  and  held  it  towards  him. 

Kurt  received  it  calmly,  and  read 
it  attentively;  while,  speechless 
with  sisterly  indignation  and  brim- 
ful of  overwhelming  reproaches, 
Gretchen  watched  his  face. 

There  was  not  much  to  see  on 
Kurt's  face ;  nothing  but  an  easy 
good -humour  and  a  perfect  self- 
confidence  was  written  there. 

"  So  you  have  found  it  out,"  he 
remarked  pleasantly,  while  with 
serene  composure  he  folded  up  the 
paper. 

"Oh,  Kurt,  how  could  you!" 
cried  Gretchen,  in  her  severest 
tone  of  censure,  before  which  Kurt 
was  accustomed  not  to  quail. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  in  a  devil  of  a 
mess ! "  he  said,  with  a  particu- 
larly bright  smile.  "  Lucky  for 
me  that  the  way  out  of  it  is  so 
short ! " 

"  At  your  age ! "  groaned  his 
sister,  wringing  her  hands,  too  ex- 
cited to  pay  much  heed  to  the 
latter  half  of  his  phrase. 

"  Some  of  us  begin  early  and 
some  of  us  begin  late,"  returned 
Kurt,  with  all  the  aplomb  of  a 
thrice- bankrupt  roue.  "  But  surely 
a  woman  of  your  logical  powers 
will  admit  that  the  immorality  of 
the  proceeding  is  not  greater  at 
sixteen  than  at  twenty-six  ? " 

"  I  admit  nothing,"  said  Gret- 
chen ;  "it  all  comes  from  your 
smoking  cigars  and  drinking  wine, 
when  you  should  have  been  learn- 
ing your  lessons  in  the  school- 
room." 


"  My  habits  are  expensive,  that 
much  I  grant;"  and  Kurt  pulled 
up  his  shirt-collar  with  a  shade  of 
extra  complacency.  "  It  is  a  great 
mistake  my  not  having  been  born 
a  millionaire;  but  it  was  nature 
who  blundered  there,  and  not 
I " 

"  No  more  nonsense,  please,"  re- 
marked Gretchen,  with  a  frown  of 
judicial  severity ;  "  and  let  us  keep 
to  what  is,  not  to  what  might  have 
been.  Why  have  you  kept  the 
matter  a  secret  ? " 

"  Why  1  Because  it  would  have 
disagreed  with  my  father." 

"  It  will  disagree  with  him  all 
the  more  when  he  has  to  pay  the 
accumulated  percentages." 

"  Oh,  well,  but  perhaps  he  won't 
have  to  pay  them,"  said  Kurt,  mys- 
teriously. 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  Have  you 
come  to  any  settlement  ?  Has  Dr 
Komers  been  advising  you  1 " 

Her  brother  looked  at  her  and 
laughed. 

"  Dr  Komers  !  Oh  no,  my 
dear  Gretchen ;  the  family  lawyer 
is  not  the  man  to  help  me.  It  is 
your  other  friend  that  I  look  to." 

"  My  friend  !  What  do  you 
mean  1 " 

"  You  see,"  said  Kurt,  leisurely 
puffing  his  cigar,  "  I  was  fool 
enough  to  count  upon  Drask6cs, 
or  rather,  Herr  Mandelbaum  was 
fool  enough  to  count  upon  it  for 
some  time;  and  now " 

"  And  now,  well  ? " 

"  Now  I  count  upon  something 
else." 

"  Please  explain  yourself,"  said 
Gretchen,  coldly. 

"I  have  explained  myself  al- 
ready. I  told  you  that  I  counted 
upon  your  other  friend." 

Gretchen  stared  back  at  him  with 
a  little  flush  on  her  cheeks. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Kurt,  knock- 
ing the  ashes  off  his  cigar,  "per- 
haps you  don't  mind  telling  me 
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what  you  and  Tolnay  talked  about 
yesterday  in  the  cave  when  you 
stayed  behind." 

The  transition,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment, might  appear  abrupt;  but 
an  uneasy  suspicion  was  already 
knocking  at  Gretchen's  heart. 

"  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
it  1  We  talked  about  the  cave,  of 
course." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  naturally ;  and 
about  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
the  geological  causes  of  the  stone- 
fcrmation,  and  so  on.  Oh  yes,  / 
know;  but  you  will  not  go  on 
talking  about  caves  for  much 
longer,  I  presume." 

Gretchen's  face  had  grown 
scarlet. 

«  Kurt— I " 

"  Do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject.  I  understand.  What  I 
meant  to  say  was  simply  that  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  Tol- 
.  nay's  coming  forward  in  a  hand- 
some and  gentlemanlike  fashion, 
for  which  I  esteem  him  highly  in 
advance." 

"  Really,  Kurt,  this  is  unbear- 
able !  "  cried  Gretchen,  turning 
away.  "It  is  bad  enough  for  a 
boy  of  your  age  to  make  debts ; 
you  need  not  make  jokes  about 
it  too!" 

"Jokes!"  echoed  Kurt,  good- 
naturedly  ;  "  you  have  no  notion 
how  serious  I  am.  There  is  no 
need  for  you  to  go  in  for  such 
excessive  unconsciousness,  when 
e/erybody  knows  that  the  affair 
must  be  settled  within  the  week." 

"What  affair?" 

"  Since  you  will  have  me  speak 
plainly,  your  marriage  with  Baron 
Tolnay." 

"  And  supposing  I  do  not  marry 


Baron  Tolnay  1 "  she  asked,  turning 
at  the  door  of  the  room. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
then  began  to  laugh. 

"  My  dear  Gretchen,  it  is  you 
who  are  joking  now ;  and  I  must 
confess  that  your  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject is  not  a  very  happy  one.  You 
might  try  and  hit  upon  something 
that  is  either  more  amusing  or 
more  credible." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am 
to  marry  Baron  Tolnay  in  order 
that  your  debts  should  be  paid  1 " 

"  I  think  you  have  plenty  of 
other  reasons  for  marrying  him, 
and  those  few  beggarly  thousand 
florins  can  go  along  with  it." 

It  was  to  be  borne  no  longer; 
the  conspiracy  was  unanimous. 
The  words  and  the  smiles  on  all 
sides  agreed ;  and  every  word  was 
a  new  stone  in  the  wall,  every 
smile  a  golden  link  of  the  chain 
which  she  had  forged  to  bind  her- 
self. Would  not  the  very  leaves 
on  the  trees  lift  up  their  voices 
next  to  taunt  her?  Would  not 
the  sparrows  chirp,  and  the  insects 
hum,  into  her  ear — "  You  wanted 
it  yourself;  you  have  your  wish 
now ;  of  what  do  you  complain  ? " 

Her  courage  had  carried  her 
thus  far;  it  would  carry  her  no 
further.  She  turned  upon  her 
brother  a  gaze  which  was  meant 
to  be  haughty,  but  which  first 
wavered  into  despair,  and  then 
melted  into  tearfulness. 

"  Oh,  Kurt,  you  too  ! "  she  cried, 
with  sudden  wildness  ;  and  before 
her  brother's  eyes,  the  cool-headed, 
the  self  -  possessed,  the  logical- 
minded  Gretchen  burst  into  a 
storm  of  absolutely  illogical,  but 
not  the  less  burning  tears. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    SIR    HERBERT    STEWART. 


BY    A   BROTHER    OFFICER. 


"HE  is  the  best  youngster  I 
ever  saw  join  a  regiment,"  was  the 
observation  made  by  a  popular 
officer  of  some  standing  in  the  ser- 
vice, shortly  after  Herbert  Stewart 
joined  the  army.  That  this  opinion 
was  well  deserved  has  been  proved 
by  the  late  Sir  Herbert's  short  but 
brilliant  career,  the  fatal  ending 
of  which,  all  who  knew  him  and 
served  with  him  do  now  so  deeply 
deplore.  A  few  reminiscences  of 
his  life,  by  one  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  his  intimate  friendship,  may 
be  interesting  at  the  present  time, 
while  his  memory  is  still  fresh,  and 
the  circumstances  amid  which  he 
met  his  death  are  still  so  engross- 
ing men's  minds. 

Herbert  Stewart  was  gazetted 
ensign  in  the  37th  Regiment,  now 
the  First  Battalion  of  the  Hamp- 
shire, in  1863.  In  the  beginning  of 
1 864  he  joined  at  Aldershot,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  reputation  (not 
an  unimportant  one  in  a  good  old 
English  regiment)  of  having  been 
captain  of  the  eleven  at  Winchester 
School.  The  37th  were  devoted 
to  cricket,  and  the  new  subaltern 
proved  an  immense  acquisition  to 
the  regimental  team  ;  he  will  be 
long  remembered  among  cricket- 
ers as  one  of  the  best  amateur 
wicket-keepers  in  England.  With 
his  valuable  assistance,  the  regi- 
mental eleven  of  the  old  37th  was 
for  many  years  hard  to  beat. 

As  a  youngster,  Stewart  was 
never  one  of  those  who  took  pleas- 
ure in  midnight  orgies  or  practical 
jokes — amusements  sometimes  too 
much  in  vogue  among  young  offi- 
cers— but  on  festive  occasions  he 
preferred  the  whist-table  or  the 
billiard  -  room,  where  he  always 


ranked   much   above   the   average 
player. 

At  Dover,  whence  the  regiment 
proceeded  from  Aldershot,  Stewart 
mainly  distinguished  himself  at 
cricket  and  boating.  In  the  regi- 
mental six-oar  no  man  pulled  a  bet- 
ter stroke.  He  possessed  in  great 
perfection  that  ready  co-operation 
of  hand  and  eye  so  essential  to 
success  in  all  manly  sports.  Some 
of  the  older  members  of  the  Dover 
Club  must  still  recollect  his  skill 
at  billiards — his  brilliant  winning 
hazards  at  pool.  This  may  seem  a 
trifling  matter ;  but  Stewart's  play 
indicated  that  swift  judgment, 
quick  decision,  and  imperturbable 
temper  which  so  distinguished  his 
after-career — the  success  of  which 
was  predicted  by  those  who  knew 
him  well. 

Promotion  was  exceptionally  ra- 
pid in  the  37th  Regiment  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write — many  sub- 
alterns getting  their  companies 
after  less  than  four  years'  service. 
Stewart  was  promoted  to  Lieuten- 
ant in  1865,  and  selected  for  the 
Adjutancy  in  1866. 

From  Dover  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  Ireland,  where  it  spent  a 
short  year  in  various  stations ;  and 
officers  who  were  then  quartered  in 
that  country  must  still  remember 
Stewart's  feats  in  cricket-matches 
at  the  Curragh,  Cork,  and  Fermoy. 

In  July  1866  the  headquarters 
of  the  37th,  with  Stewart  as  Adju- 
tant, embarked  at  Queenstown  in 
"the  good  ship  Blenheim,"  bound 
for  Calcutta.  Good  ship,  however, 
proved  a  misnomer-  in  this  case,  as 
the  vessel  grounded  on  the  sand- 
banks at  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly, 
where  she  narrowly  escaped  ship- 
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wreck,  —  bumped  about  during  a 
whole  night,  and  was  eventually 
so  damaged  that  she  was  afterwards 
condemned,  and  never  went  another 
voyage.  An  awful  night  of  peril 
ai  d  suspense  was  passed — neces- 
sarily a  crucial  test  of  pluck  and 
character,  death  staring  all  in  the 
face.  The  young  Adjutant  on  this 
trying  occasion  manifested  the 
ccolness  and  courage  which  were 
afterwards  so  prominently  shown 
in  his  career. 

On  its  arrival  in  India,  the  regi- 
ment was  stationed  in  the  Kohil- 
cund  district — one  of  the  finest  in 
that  country  for  sport.  Here  it 
remained  four  years  in  different 
st  ations — Bareilly,  Shahj  ehanpore, 
Moradabad.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  found  the  best  of 
wild-duck,  snipe,  and  other  shoot- 
ing; while  a  night's  ddk  places  one 
on  the  skirts  of  the  "terai,"  the 
grandest  field  in  the  world  for 
shikar. 

The  37th  was  at  that  time  a 
young  and  very  sporting  regiment, 
and  it  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  commanded  by  a  colonel  who 
was  second  to  none  in  the  use  of 
the  rifle  and  the  rod,  and  the 
keenest  of  all  in  every  manly 
exercise.  Under  these  auspicious 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  officers  made  the  most  of 
this  elysium  of  the  shikari.  Tiger- 
shooting  and  other  sporting-parties 
were  frequently  organised ;  and 
Stewart  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
and  indefatigable  of  sportsmen. 

Many  men,  after  the  novelty  of 
killing  their  first  tiger,  find  a  cer- 
1  ain  tameness  in  this  form  of  sport, 
and  Stewart  went  in  with  perhaps 
more  zest  for  the  wild  life  and 
difficult  stalking  of  the  Himalayas 
and  Thibet.  In  the  latter  elevated 
and  treeless  country  the  necessary 
hard  work  tells  severely  on  the 
constitution ;  and  only  the  most 
robust  and  enthusiastic  of  stalkers 


are  likely  to  meet  with  success. 
It  showed  a  good  deal  of  deter- 
mination and  self-reliance  for  a 
"  grif  "  fresh  from  England,  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  country, 
or  the  language,  ways,  and  man- 
ners of  the  natives,  to  start  alone 
across  these  lofty  mountain-ranges, 
and  make  double  marches  in  order 
to  catch  up  his  Colonel,  who  had 
preceded  him  eight  or  ten  days. 
This  Stewart  accomplished ;  and 
the  party  afterwards  crossing  the 
snowy  range  at  the  Niti  Pass, 
made  a  most  successful  six  months' 
trip  to  Thibet,  returning  with 
many  trophies  of  Ovis  ammon, 
burrel,  &c.  A  similar  expedition 
was  undertaken  from  Cashmere 
by  the  same  party  in  1871,  when 
a  famous  bag  was  made.  These 
journeys  entail  very  severe  exer- 
tion, long  and  difficult  marches  on 
foot,  and  many  days  must  often  be 
passed  without  a  sign  of  game  or 
the  chance  of  firing  a  shot. 

Promoted  to  Captain  in  1868,  and 
proceeding  on  leave  to  Simla,  Stew- 
art was  selected  by  General  X 

as  his  aide-de-camp.  Many  officers 
and  civilians  who  were  in  Bengal 
at  the  time,  will  recollect  him  well 
in  that  position,  and  how  people 
were  sometimes  heard  to  speak  of 
"  Stewart  and  his  General "  !  We 
next  find  him  employed  in  the 
Quartermaster  -  General's  depart- 
ment in  the  camp  of  exercise  at 
Delhi ;  and  afterwards  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Meean  Meer.  Whilst 
there,  the  3  7th  arrived,  and  in  about 
a  fortnight  lost,  by  an  outbreak  of 
cholera,  over  one  hundred  lives. 
The  recognised  best  plan  of  action 
in  such  an  emergency  is  to  move 
the  stricken  regiment  (if  possible, 
across  a  river),  and  in  every  way  try 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  men 
by  games,  music,  <fec. — anything, 
in  fact,  to  prevent  the  mind  from 
dwelling  on  the  terrible  position. 

Stewart's    character    came   out 
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strongly  during  this  trying  time ; 
and  the  services  of  the  young 
Deputy -Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General  were  invaluable  in  plan- 
ning, superintending,  and  carrying 
out  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
the  moves,  camps,  &c.  Indeed, 
had  a  less  efficient  officer  been  on 
the  staff,  the  regiment  would  have 
fared  badly ;  but,  thanks  to  his 
strength  of  character  and  energy, 
things  were  managed,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  red-tape,  but  practically 
and  thoroughly.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced both  situations,  that  a 
cholera  camp  is  more  trying  to 
the  nerves  than  a  battle-field. 

Having  returned  to  England  on 
leave  in  1873,  Captain  Stewart 
exchanged  into  the  3d  Dragoon 
Guards.  Although  offered  per- 
manent employment  on  the  staff 
of  the  Quartermaster  -  General's 
department  in  India,  he  considered 
that  his  future  interests  lay  in 
another  direction.  In  1877  Stew- 
art entered  the  Staff  College,  cre- 
ating rather  a  sensation  by  bring- 
ing with  him  a  four-in-hand  team. 
While  there,  he  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most with  the  College  drag-hounds, 
and  was  well  known  with  Mr 
Garth's  and  the  Queen's.  After 
completing  the  two  years'  course, 
being  then  only  a  captain  of  cav- 
alry, and  having  seen  no  active 
service,  he  volunteered  for  South 
Africa. 

Stewart  afterwards  declared  that 
the  Zulu  campaign  was  the  hardest 
piece  of  work  he  ever  did.  He  was 
on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  Eng- 
land, almost  unnoticed,  when  Lord 
Wolseley  telegraphed  to  stop  him, 
and  gave  him  the  appointment  of 
military  secretary,  in  the  place  of 
Colonel  Colley,  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  India.  Stewart  thus  got 
his  foot  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder,  up  which  he  was  so  rapidly 
to  ascend  to  fame.  In  the  Seco- 


coeni  campaign  which  followed,  he 
discharged  the  very  severe  and 
heavy  duties  required  of  him  with 
his  accustomed  energy,  thereby 
receiving  the  well-merited  approval 
of  his  chief,  and  afterwards  his 
brevet  of  Lieutenant  -  Colonel — 
which  recognition  of  services  no 
man  better  deserved. 

We  next  see  Stewart  on  Ma- 
juba-Hill  with  Sir  G.  Colley, 
in  the  spring  of  1881.  He  was 
close  to  his  chief  when  that  gal- 
lant but  unfortunate  officer  was 
shot  dead,  and  evidently  one  of 
the  last  on  that  fatal  hill,  for  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  He  after- 
wards spent  an  interesting  time 
with  the  Boers,  who  treated  him 
well,  giving  him  the  very  best 
they  had.  Like  all  who  shared  in 
that  disastrous  fight,  Stewart  was 
unrecompensed  for  his  hard  service 
there. 

After  the  Transvaal  campaign  he 
rejoined  his  regiment,  and  did  duty 
with  it  in  command  of  the  detach- 
ment at  Glasgow  until  early  in 
1882,  when  he  was  offered  an 
aide-de-campship  by  Lord  Spencer 
in  Ireland.  Here  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant found  scope  for  Colonel 
Stewart's  great  abilities  in  many 
other  than  the  ordinary  duties  of 
an  A.D.C., — although  for  these 
no  man  could  have  been  more 
fitted.  His  handsome  expressive 
face  and  peculiar  charm  of  man- 
ner, his  active  habits  and  bold 
riding,  ensured  his  popularity  with 
the  Irish  in  the  hunting-field  as  in 
the  ball-room,  and  he  was  always 
a  favourite  in  society;  but  his 
capacity  for  higher  and  more  in- 
tellectual work  was  not  ignored, 
at  a  time  when  long  heads  were 
much  required  in  Ireland.  On 
account  of  his  sound  common- 
sense  and  rare  tact,  Stewart  was 
specially  fitted  for  diplomatic  work 
of  an  important  or  delicate  nature. 
He  writes  about  this  time  from  the 
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Viceregal  Lodge,  "We  are  very 
busy  over  here  with  one  thing  and 
aiiDther,  and  I  drop  in  for  all  sorts 
of  work — one  day  I  am  a  police- 
nuji,  and  the  next  a  university 
reiormer.  This  style  of  change  suits 
my  usual  restlessness." 

From  this  time  Stewart's  rise 
was  very  rapid.  When  selected 
for  the  Brigade-majorship  of  Cav- 
alry in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in 
1882,  he  was  only  a  Major  in  the 
3d  Dragoon  Guards,  and  a  brevet 
Li  Butenant  -  Colonel  in  the  army, 
having  served  in  three  campaigns, 
and  been  several  times  mentioned 
in  despatches.  He  was  present 
with  General  Drury  Lowe's  caval- 
ry— latterly  as  Deputy -Assistant 
Adjutant-General — during  all  the 
actions  of  that  campaign,  and  in 
the  splendid  march  of  the  cavalry 
on  Cairo  after  the  battle  of  Tel-el- 
Kobir.  By  this  rapid  march  and 
vigorous  pursuit  the  enemy  was 
prevented  from  again  rallying,  the 
fruits  of  victory  were  reaped,  Cairo 
taken,  and  the  campaign  practi- 
cally ended.  With  the  audacity, 
combined  with  shrewdness,  which 
should  ever  be  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  beau  sabreur,  Stew- 
arc,  by  a  clever  disposition  of  his 
small  force,  deceived  the  garrison 
of  Cairo — 20,000  unbeaten  regular 
troops — and  demanded  their  in- 
stunt  surrender.  Had  they  refused 
to  capitulate,  he  could  not  for  a 
moment  have  opposed  the  force 
against  him  with  his  tired  -  out 
cavalry.  For  these  services  Stew- 
art was  appointed  A.D.C.  to  the 
Queen,  made  a  Companion  of  the 
Buth,  and  promoted  full  Colonel. 

Last  year  he  was  again  called 
upon  to  serve  his  country  :  this 
time  in  the  Soudan,  under  Sir 
Gerald  Graham,  when  he  had  the 
honour  to  command  the  cavalry 
brigade  at  the  battles  of  El-Teb 
and  Tamai. 

At  each  of   these  engagements 


the  cavalry  did  effective  and  gal- 
lant service,  although  that  miser- 
able weapon,  the  regulation  sabre, 
proved  its  worthlessness,  and  the 
troopers  eventually  armed  them- 
selves with  the  lances  of  the  dead 
Arabs.  At  the  fight  at  Tamai, 
Stewart,  now  commanding  a  cav- 
alry brigade,  proved  a  friend  in 
need  to  his  former  chief  and  sport- 
ing ally,  General  Davis  (to  whom 
he  had  been  adjutant  in  the  old 
Indian  days),  by  coming  to  his 
aid  at  a  most  critical  moment, 
when  Davis's  square  was  partly 
broken  and  temporarily  pressed 
back.  Stewart  cleverly  and  boldly 
dismounted  his  horsemen,  and  by 
their  effective  fire  checked  the  wild 
rush  of  Arab  fanatics,  and  enabled 
the  brigade  to  rally. 

Stewart's  last  campaign  must  be 
too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every 
one  to  need  more  than  a  few  pass- 
ing remarks. 

Selected  at  Korti  by  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  for  the  command  of  a  most 
arduous  and  dangerous  enterprise, 
he  hastened  across  the  desert  to 
Gakdul,  a  distance  of  nearly  100 
miles,  where  was  the  nearest  ample 
water-supply.  Leaving  his  men 
there,  he  returned  almost  without 
rest,  and  again  directly  crossed  the 
dreary  waste  with  another  contin- 
gent. This  march  of  nearly  200 
miles  in  less  than  six  days  is  un- 
paralleled in  its  character,  camels 
being  the  only  mode  of  conveyance 
for  men,  water,  and  supplies.  It 
will  rank  for  rapidity  and  endur- 
ance— although  a  short  march  with 
a  small  force — among  the  greatest 
historical  marches  on  record.  Very 
shortly  after,  starting  from  Gak- 
dul, with  his  whole  force  now  con- 
centrated—  about  1500  fighting 
men — he  again  struck  across  the 
desert,  making  for  the  wells  of 
Abu  Klea  and  the  Nile.  How 
he  fought  two  successful  battles — 
Abu  Klea  on  the  17th  January, 
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and  Gubat  on  the  19th — against 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
bravest  fanatics,  where  defeat 
meant  annihilation, — how  he  was 
struck  down  at  the  fight  on  the 
19th  by  a  wound  which  has  since 
proved  fatal,  —  these  things  are 
well  known. 

Stewart  was  not  more  remark- 
able for  his  bravery  and  intelli- 
gence as  a  soldier,  than  for  his 
endearing  qualities  in  private  life. 
Those  who  had  the  advantage  of 
his  friendship  recognised  in  him 
a  strength  of  mind  and  geniality 
of  temper  which  made  his  com- 
panionship a  real  pleasure  and 
privilege.  He  was  often  and  very 
aptly  spoken  of  as  "a  long-head- 
ed man,"  and  he  possessed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  power  of 
writing  a  good  letter — of  express- 
ing himself  clearly  and  concisely. 
Ever  ready  to  help  a  friend  in 
the  hour  of  need,  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  to  resort  to  him  for 
advice  in  matters  of  difficulty  or 
delicacy,  which  was  always  given 
kindly  and  effectively.  In  that 
lamentable  affair  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  the  Prince  Im- 
perial, when  Captain  Carey  was 
tried  by  court-martial,  Stewart, 
who  had  been  with  him  at  the 
Staff  College,  assisted  the  prisoner 
with  advice,  suggested  his  line  of 
defence,  and  helped  him  in  his 
trouble.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  this  was  done  from  any  sym- 
pathy with  Carey's  conduct,  but 
from  a  chivalrous  impulse  which 
led  him  to  stand  by  a  fallen  com- 
rade who  was  helpless  and  friend- 
less. 

In  his  rapid  rise  in  his  profession 
Stewart  owed  nothing  to  private 
interest.  It  was  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  soldiering  that  he  first 
met  Lord  Wolseley  at  Rorke's 
Drift,  who,  no  doubt  with  that 
penetration  for  which  he  is  re- 


markable, recognised  in  him  a 
most  capable  officer,  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  future  campaigns. 

It  was  not  only  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  all  manly  sports,  and  in 
private  life,  that  Stewart  was  ever 
prominent.  He  became,  while  at 
the  Staff  College,  a  member  of  the 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  of  late  years,  between 
his  campaigns,  was  often  to  be 
met  during  the  law  terms  eating  his 
dinners  at  the  Inner  Temple  Hall. 
He  had  finished  keeping  his  terms, 
but  had  not  been  called  to  the  Bar, 
when  he  quitted  England  for  the 
last  time. 

Twenty-two  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  writer  of  this  feeble  trib- 
ute to  his  memory  first  met  Her- 
bert Stewart,  and  he  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  his  intimate  friendship 
during  ten  years.  He  regrets  that 
he  does  not  possess  the  ready 
pen  of  his  lamented  friend,  where- 
with to  express  his  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  such  a  comrade. 

To  men  who  knew  him  best, 
Stewart's  death  creates  a  real  and 
irreparable  blank.  That  bright 
cheery  nature  and  charm  of  man- 
ner are  seldom  found  combined  in 
the  same  man  with  high  intellec- 
tual powers,  rare  courage,  and  quiet 
determination.  Whilst  his  com- 
panions in  arms  lament  him  as  a 
true  friend  and  dear  brother,  the 
army  he  adorned  mourns  him  as  a 
brilliant  and  dashing  soldier,  and 
a  kind  and  thoughtful  commanding 
officer ;  and  the  public  whom  he  so 
faithfully  served  laments  him  as 
a  rising  servant,  who  had  latterly 
become  in  their  eyes  the  type  of 
a  born  cavalry  leader. 

It  must  be  some  consolation  to 
his  friends  and  dear  ones  to  have 
marked  how,  in  these  last  scenes, 
not  only  they,  but  the  whole 
nation,  from  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  to  the  meanest  of  her  sub- 
jects, watched  with  intense  pride, 
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interest,  and  anxiety,  every  gallant 
forward  step  in  the  desert,  and 
seemed  to  be  moved  to  the  heart 
by  the  stirring  and  pathetic  tale. 
Herbert  Stewart  was  only  forty- 
one,  full  of  life  and  energy,  and 
zeal  for  his  glorious  profession. 
To  think  of  him  struck  down  at 
tho  supreme  moment  when  he 
had  achieved  that  fame  which 
had  been  his  dream  throughout 
his  career;  suddenly  taken  from 
tho  fulness  of  a  busy  life,  and  the 
intense  anxiety  of  his  most  diffi- 
cult and  responsible  task ;  the 
sudden  quietness  of  inaction  after 
tho  storm; — to  picture  the  young 
general  stretched  on  the  bed  of 
suffering  011  board  Gordon's  steamer 
on  the  Nile ;  afterwards  tenderly 
earned  back  by  his  men  through 
the  long  and  dangerous  return 
marches  across  the  desert,  the  con- 
voy of  wounded  fighting  its  way 
through  the  enemy ;  his  thoughts, 
feolings,  regrets,  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment, —  to  think  of  these 
things  is  enough  to  draw  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  strong  men.  Our 
gallant  soldier,  we  can  believe,  en- 
countered them  with  calmness  and 
fortitude.  Then  the  last  scene  of 
all  at  Gakdul — touchingly  told  by 
the  telegram  sent  home  by  an 
officer  of  his  staff: — 

"  We  buried  him  in  the  little  British 
graveyard  near  the  Gakdul  "Wells. 
It  was  the  most  impressive  scene  any 
one  ever  went  through.  We  formed 
a  procession  in  the  valley,  headed  by 
the  firing-party,  and  the  band  of  the 
Eoyal  Sussex.  Colonel  Talbot  read 


the  burial  service.  I  looked  up  once. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every 
one  round  the  spot  had  utterly  broken 
down.  I  have  lost  the  kindest,  truest 
friend  man  ever  had — and  England, 
I  honestly  believe,  one  of  her  best 
officers. 

"The  19th  Hussars  made  a  forced 
march  to  try  to  be  in  time  for  the 
funeral,  but  arrived  too  late.  This 
morning  they  came  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  do  the  stone-work  round 
the  grave,  and  have  been  working  all 
day." 

This  is  a  touching  testimony  to 
the  affection  and  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  men. 

Writing  from  Gakdul  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  the  war  correspondent 
of  the  'Daily  Telegraph'  says: 
"Stewart  was  much  beloved  by 
all  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance, 
and  any  hour  of  the  day  you  may 
see  one  or  more  of  his  friends  sor- 
rowfully regarding  his  grave." 

His  was  a  grand  life,  nobly 
ended ;  and  although  his  body  lies 
in  a  soldier's  grave  in  the  desert 
by  the  wells  of  Gakdul,  his  cher- 
ished memory  and  heroic  example 
still  remain  with  us. 

"  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit 

doth  raise 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights   and   live   laborious 

days; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to 

find, 
And   think  to  burst  out  into   sudden 

blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred 

shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life. " 
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IF,  O  reader,  you  have  known 
what  it  is  to  pass  years  in  a  far- 
away land,  of  which  the  climate 
and  the  products  are  very  different 
from  those  familiar  to  us  here,  you 
probably  are  acquainted  also  with 
the  agreeable  feeling  produced  by 
recognising  some  day,  here  on  Brit- 
ish soil,  a  plant,  an  animal,  or  a 
fruit,  which  you  had  thought  to 
be  kept  pretty  strictly  to  the 
climes  where  you  had  once  been 
straying.  You  are  pleased  at  sight 
of  a  once  familiar  object  now  for 
long  out  of  reach  and  sight,  and 
you  are  pleased  to  think  that  the 
object  is  one  of  which  you  have 
intimate  knowledge,  while  most 
of  your  friends,  probably,  require 
much  explanation  as  to  its  nature 
and  uses.  A  pleasure  of  this  kind 
may  greet  you  on  any  day.  There 
is  scarcely  anything,  from  any- 
where, which  may  not  find  its  way 
into  London  now.  Time  was  when 
men  went  to  certain  places  to  ob- 
tain certain  things  :  Quin  went  to 
Plymouth  to  eat  John-dories  ;  can- 
vas-backed ducks  could  only  be 
tasted  by  crossing  the  Atlantic ; 
in  Jamaica  only  could  the  perfect 
land-crab  be  enjoyed.  But  sit  still 
now,  have  a  little  patience,  and  all 
these  things — yea,  even  the  incom- 
parable land-crab — will  come  to  you. 

To-day  I  have  had  on  my  table 
some  fairly  good  mangoes.  Until 
to-day  I  had  not  eaten  one  for 
more  years  than  I  like  to  talk 
about ;  but  I  have  talked  a  good 
deal  about  the  fruit,  declared  it  to 
be  a  specimen  very  inferior  to  some 
of  which  I  once  lived  in  the  daily 
enjoyment,  but  nevertheless  com- 
mended it  to  attention,  and  pre- 
dicted that  we  should  have  it  of 


superior  quality  anon.  I  think  I 
was  justified  in  this  prediction  by 
observation  of  the  ever-increasing 
quantity  and  variety  of  foreign 
fruits  which  arrive  at  our  markets. 
To  say  nothing  more  of  fruits  that 
are  at  present  rare,  those  which 
we  have  long  appreciated  now  come 
from  a  distance  at  a  reduced  price, 
so  that  there  can  be  very  general 
enjoyment  of  them.  Pine-apples 
and  grapes,  which  used  to  be  sup- 
plied to  us  from  English  hothouses 
at  very  high  prices,  can  now  be 
enjoyed  by  the  multitude;  and, 
these  being  very  wholesome  as 
well  as  very  grateful  fruits,  the 
indulgence  to  our  palates  is  ob- 
tained without  the  sacrifice  of  any 
sanitary  principle.  Obtained,  that 
is  to  say,  in  ordinary  seasons  with- 
out any  sacrifice  ;  but  I  fear  that, 
if  the  cholera  had  come  within 
a  measurable  distance  of  us  last 
summer,  the  good  supply  of  fruit 
would  have  been  held  to  be  a  mis- 
fortune. I  rather  think  it  is  usual 
for  European  doctors  to  altogether 
prohibit  the  consumption  of  fruit 
during  a  visitation;  and  we  shall 
have  rather  a  tantalising  time  when- 
ever the  fell  disease  may  again  make 
its  way  to  our  shores. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my 
experience  of  cholera-times  is  not 
very  extensive.  No  doubt,  when 
the  dreadful  disease  is  actually 
among  an  English  community,  they 
will  be  as  much  scared  and  horrified 
as  denizens  of  any  other  country ; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  apprehen- 
sion of  its  appearance  creates  even 
proper  alarm  and  caution.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  I  shall  mention  a 
commotion  which  I  know  to  have 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  a  small 
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English  borough,  at  a  time  when 
it  might  have  been  expected  that 
a  sense  of  common  danger  would 
have  suppressed  for  the  time  class 
jealousies.  Up  to  the  date  of  the 
event  to  which  reference  is  made, 
the  little  town  had  itself  escaped 
the  epidemic,  which,  however,  was 
making  considerable  havoc  in  sev- 
eral places  not  very  distant.  One 
day  a  woman,  a  tramp,  or  a  person 
not  much  above  the  level  of  a 
tramp,  came  to  the  borough,  was 
taken  ill  there  in  a  mean  lodging- 
house,  and  speedily  died.  It  was 
socn  ascertained  that  she  had  come 
from  a  town  where  Asiatic  cholera 
had  established  itself,  and  the  doc- 
tors affirmed  that  she  had  died  of 
thf.t  disease. 

iNow  the  local  authorities  were, 
to  do  them  justice,  quite  on  the 
alert.  Immediately  after  the 
de:ith  occurred,  the  mayor  and 
corporation  met  in  their  hall  and 
deliberated  on  the  situation.  To 
carry  the  body  from  the  lodging- 
house  where  it  lay  to  the  church- 
yard would  have  involved  the 
taking  it  through  the  principal 
streets.  Even  though  some  of  the 
streets  might  have  been  avoided 
by  using  a  circuitous  route,  the 
churchyard  could  not  be  reached 
without  passing  through  one  or 
two  streets — and  the  old  burial- 
ground  was  dangerously  near  to  a 
large  number  of  houses.  Medical 
opinion  was  decidedly  against  bury- 
ing the  woman  in  the  churchyard  ; 
and  happily,  as  it  seemed,  there 
was  an  alternative  to  that  proceed- 
ing, for  there  was  an  enclosed  piece 
of  ground  about  half  a  mile  off,  and 
quite  without  the  town,  on  which 
had  formerly  stood  a  chapel,  and 
where  a  tower  was  yet  standing. 
TL  is  piece  of  ground  was  conse- 
crated, and  it  could  be  reached 
from  the  lodging-house  without  tra- 
versing more  than  a  very  small 
part  of  one  of  the  streets. 


The  town  council  therefore 
thought  that  they  had  in  every 
way  taken  prudent  and  reasonable 
order  when  they  decreed  that  the 
grave  should  be  dug  in  the  piece 
of  ground  near  the  tower,  and  that 
the  funeral  should  take  its  way 
thither,  where  all  rites  would  be 
duly  performed.  It  was  lucky,  as 
they  thought,  that  this  consecrated 
area  was  available;  the  safety  of 
the  living  could  be  regarded  with- 
out disrespect  to  the  dead;  the 
burgesses  thought  that  they  had 
discreetly  settled  an  unexpected 
and  menacing  difficulty. 

If,  however,  they  thought  that 
they  were  to  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  community,  they  were  griev- 
ously deceived.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  that  the  burial  was  to  take 
place  near  the  old  tower,  than  the 
lower  orders  of  people,  putting 
aside  all  concern  about  the  cholera, 
grew  vastly  excited  at  the  thought 
of  carrying  the  body  to  this  ground, 
which  had  for  long  been  unused  for 
interments.  They  said  that,  if  it 
had  been  a  well-to-do  citizen  that 
had  so  died  instead  of  a  friendless 
stranger,  no  authority  would  for  a 
moment  have  thought  of  ordering 
the  burial  to  be  effected  elsewhere 
than  in  the  churchyard.  They 
collected  in  angry  groups  about 
the  streets  (it  was  on  a  Sunday), 
and  ultimately  gathered  in  an  im- 
mense mob  about  the  house  where 
the  body  was  lying,  declaring  that 
the  burial  should  be  in  the  church- 
yard, and  nowhere  else. 

The  disappointed  magistrates 
and  councillors,  when  they  under- 
stood how  ill  their  arrangements 
had  been  received'  by  a  large  part 
of  the  community,  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  tumult,  and  endeavoured 
to  convince  the  populace  that  what 
had  been  ordered  was  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all,  high  and  low — 
that  the  danger  was  a  very  serious 
one — and  that,  as  good  citizens,  all 
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were  bound  to  assist  in  removing 
to  a  distance  as  speedily  as  possible 
the  infectious  remains.  But  they 
could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing. 
Fifty  orators  were  ready  from 
among  the  crowd  to  overbear  them, 
and  to  assert  in  no  gentle  terms 
that  they  (the  authorities)  would 
not  have  acted  as  they  had  done 
if  the  deceased  had  been  one  of 
their  own  relations  or  order.  They 
did  not  care  a  straw  (so  they  said) 
about  the  danger,  which  could  not 
be  greater  from  a  poor  person's 
corpse  than  from  a  rich  one's ; 
they  would  allow  no  burying  in  a 
strange  ground — that  might  be  de- 
pended on;  and  therefore  the  au- 
thorities, if  they  were  wise,  would 
lose  no  time  in  preparing  a  grave 
in  the  churchyard,  and  ordering 
the  funeral  to  take  place  there. 

Things  continued  in  this  way 
for  several  hours.  No  actual  vio- 
lence had  occurred,  but  there  was 
great  excitement.  The  woman  still 
lay  unburied.  The  magistrates  did 
not  choose  to  rescind  or  modify 
their  decree  \  and  the  populace  still 
declared  that  the  funeral,  as  de- 
creed, should  not  take  place.  Even- 
ing had  come,  and  it  was  consid- 
ered most  important  that  the  inter- 
ment should  take  place  at  once. 
I  should  mention  that  the  police 
force  of  the  little  borough  was 
very  meagre,  and  quite  unable  to 
cope  with  such  a  mob  as  was 
filling  the  streets. 

At  this  conjuncture  whispers 
were  passed  about  that  troops  had 
been  demanded  from  the  nearest 
garrison  town,  and  that  a  couple 
of  regiments  would  be  present 
before  morning  to  enforce  the 
magistrates'  orders.  There  is  some 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  these  whispers,  because  the  con- 
duct of  the  authorities  showed  that 
they  had  by  no  means  lost  faith 
in  themselves  as  yet.  They  an- 
nounced that  the  state  of  the  town 


was  so  unruly  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  retire  once  more 
to  their  hall  to  consult  as  to  what 
the  next  move  must  be.  They 
begged  that  while  they  should  be 
deliberating,  the  people  would  con- 
sider the  great  danger  in  which  the 
whole  town  was  placed  by  this 
mutiny,  and  the  scandal  incurred 
by  persisting  in  it. 

It  was  observed  by  the  more 
reasonable  of  those  who  were 
mixed  in  the  assembly,  that  the 
crowd,  when  thus  left  to  itself 
by  the  magistrates,  became  of  a 
sudden  somewhat  calmer.  It  had 
no  longer  champions  of  the  law  to 
wrangle  with  it,  so  the  fire  declined 
from  lack  of  fuel :  and  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  clear  ideas  of 
action ;  it  was  only  an  obstructive 
mob  without  leaders — indeed  every- 
body capable  of  taking  a  lead  was 
on  the  side  of  the  law.  So,  al- 
though the  aspect  of  things  had 
not  changed  much,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  general  disposition  to  wait 
and  see  what  the  authorities  would 
do  next. 

As  I  have  heard  the  tale  told, 
the  town  council,  when  it  reas- 
sembled in  guild-hall,  did  not 
exhibit  the  helplessness  which  it 
is  customary  to  expect  from  civic 
bodies  when  called  upon  to  deal 
with  unwonted  difficulties.  There 
were  one  or  two  burgesses  who 
wiped  their  heads,  said  the  respon- 
sibility was  very  serious  indeed, 
and  hinted  that  it  would  be  better 
to  let  the  people  have  their  way. 
A  small  section  followed  a  fiery 
little  man  with  red  hair  who  was 
all  for  gunpowder.  "  Have  troops 
here,"  counselled  this  sectionr 
"  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Read  the  Riot  Act.  After  that, 
if  any  offer  opposition  to  the  law,, 
let  the  military  deal  with  Jem." 
But  the  mayor  and  his  deputy,, 
supported  by  the  town-clerk,  offer- 
ed advice  which  was  not  begotten 
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of  fright,  or  of  belief  in  the  rid- 
ing down,  gagging,  and  pinioning 
method.  His  worship  said  that 
the  re  had  not  been  rioting  so  far  ; 
it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
thf  y  might  not  yet  prevail  with 
th€-  people  to  let  the  law  have  way; 
and  that  they  were  not  by  a  long 
way  near  the  end  of  their  home 
resources.  He  then  propounded 
a  scheme  of  action,  which,  after  a 
short  discussion,  was  substantially 
adopted. 

The  municipal  body  now  re- 
turned to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lodging-house,  taking  with  them 
this  time  their  crier  in  his  robes 
and  with  his  wand  of  office.  As 
the  magistrates  entered  among  the 
crowd,  the  crier  turned  suddenly 
to  a  respectable  tradesman  who  was 
watching  the  proceedings,  called 
upon  him  in  the  sovereign's  name 
to  aid  in  upholding  the  law,  and 
told  him  that  the  mayor  desired  him 
to  take  the  oath  as  a  special  con- 
stable, which  he  would  refuse  to 
do  at  his  peril.  The  tradesman, 
who  was  quite  on  the  side  of  order, 
took  the  required  oath  at  once. 
Another  decent  man  was  then 
sworn  in,  and  then  another.  Then 
the  crier  came  upon  one  of  the 
noisy  malcontents,  and  required 
him  to  be  sworn.  The  fellow  re- 
fused at  first;  but  the  mayor 
reminded  him  that  he  did  so  at 
his  peril — and  these  appeared  to 
him,  as  Pistol's  rant  did  to  Mrs 
Quickly,  to  be  very  bitter  words. 
Moreover,  he  had  seen  more  sub- 
stantial persons  than  himself  com- 
ply with  similar  demands  :  he  was 
taken  aback  ;  he  received  the  book 
and  took  the  oath. 

The  effect  of  these  proceedings 
wjis  very  satisfactory.  When  the 
noisy  rogue  suffered  himself  to  be 
SM  orn,  and  the  murmur  ran  about, 
"You  must;  you  can't  refuse; 
it's  jail  and  ,£50  penalty," — a  great 
many  leading  obstructionists,  who 


did  not  fancy  being  enlisted  as 
agents  of  the  law,  made  retreat  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  repaired  to 
their  own  houses.  The  swearing, 
however,  went  on  among  the  many 
that  remained  on  the  ground,  un- 
til twenty  or  thirty  special  con- 
stables had  been  made.  The  crowd 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  this 
move,  and  stood  quiet  and  some- 
what astonished,  wondering  what 
would  happen  next. 

What  did  happen  was,  that  the 
mayor,  who  was  now  listened  to 
more  patiently  than  before,  said 
a  few  soothing  words  to  the  as- 
semblage. He  told  them  that 
he  fancied  their  dissatisfaction  to 
have  arisen  from  a  belief  that  the 
authorities  were  inclined  to  treat 
the  deceased  slightingly  because 
she  was  an  indigent  person.  This 
was  very  far  from  the  fact.  They 
had  acted  solely  from  considera- 
tions of  public  safety,  and  by  no 
means  with  an  intention  to  respect 
persons.  In  proof  whereof,  he  was 
glad  to  tell  them  that  the  corpora- 
tion had  ordered  the  hearse  (there 
was  but  one  in  the  town,  and  that 
but  rarely  in  request)  to  bear  the 
body  to  the  grave ;  also,  that  some 
of  the  aldermen  and  council  would 
follow  as  mourners,  so  that  no 
mark  of  respect  might  be  wanting. 

As  he  finished  speaking,  the 
plumes  of  the  hearse  came  into 
view,  as  the  vehicle  was  driven  up 
the  street.  The  most  refractory  of 
the  mob  had,  as  I  said,  slunk  away 
for  fear  of  being  made  special  con- 
stables. There  was  nobody  to  lead 
an  opposition;  the  honest  mayor 
had  all  his  own  way ;  and  a  cheer 
even  greeted  the  hearse  as  it  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  the  lodging- 
house.  The  special  constables 
formed  two  lines  from  the  house 
door  to  the  hearse,  and  between 
them  the  body  was  brought  out 
by  the  workmen  who  made  the 
coffin,  boxed  up  for  its  last  jour- 
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ney,  and  driven  off  to  the  old  tower 
(followed,  as  was  promised,  by  some 
of  the  corporation),  and  there  de- 
corously interred. 

So  ended  the  tumult.  There 
was  not  another  case  of  cholera 
in  the  healthy  old  borough;  and 
the  little  emeute  soon  ceased  to  be 
a  prominent  topic  of  conversation. 
If  the  inhabitants  generally  of  that 
borough  were  not  to  be  put  from 
their  domestic  jealousies  by  fear  of 
disease,  I  am  able  to  state  that  one 
individual  could  be  quite  alive  to 
the  danger  of  an  epidemic.  This 
was  proved  at  a  time  when,  not 
cholera,  but  typhus  fever  was  the 
scare.  An  old  lady  of  the  place 
having  heard  that  typhus  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,  declared  that 
she  would  take  it  and  die  of  it. 
She  had  not  the  faith  in  her  own 
prediction  that  would  have  made 
her  passively  await  its  fulfilment, 
but,  hopeless  as  she  declared  her 
case  to  be,  made  vigorous  efforts 
to  turn  the  fate  aside.  Being  a 
person  of  some  means,  she  had  not 
much  difficulty  in  taking  her  meas- 
ures. She  hired  a  house  several 
miles  in  the  country,  shut  herself 
therein  with  one  servant,  and 
established  a  stringent  system  of 
interdicting  communication,  except 
of  the  most  sparing  and  necessary 
kind.  Her  quarantine  was  kept 
up  for  a  week  or  two ;  but  alas ! 
by  the  end  of  that  time  there  was 
an  end  of  precaution,  for  she  had 
died  of  typhus.  It  was  remark- 
able that  there  was  not  another 
case  of  the  disease  for  many  miles 
round  her. 

If  I  have  not  a  very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  cholera,  I  can- 
not say  the  same  of  yellow  fever, 
for  of  this  last  I  have  witnessed 
the  ravages  in  different  parts  of 
the  world ;  I  have  also  felt  its 
grip.  It  is  a  question  not  yet,  as 
I  think,  decided,  whether  yellow 
fever  is  conveyed  by  infection  or 


not.  Certain  it  is  that  some  per- 
sons believe  it  to  be  so ;  and  I 
remember  a  diabolical  attempt  to 
introduce  it  into  a  healthy  region 
by  means  of  infected  clothing.  It 
happened  at  Bermuda  during  the 
period  when  North  and  South  were 
flying  at  each  other's  throats  in 
the  American  States,  and  when,  by 
reason  of  the  blockade  -  running, 
a  good  many  Southerners  were 
collected  in  the  Bermuda  group. 
There  had  been  a  bad  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  while  the  war  was 
being  waged ;  and  before  the  dis- 
ease had  quite  subsided,  a  dis- 
covery was  made  of  a  box,  the 
passage  of  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  to  the  Northern  States 
so  that  it  might  arrive  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  summer.  It  was  found 
to  contain  the  bedclothes  and  body- 
lineii  (as  was  evident  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  articles)  of  persons 
who  had  been  afflicted  with  the 
epidemic.  The  intention,  no  doubt, 
was  to  introduce  and  spread  the 
pestilence  in  the  Northern  towns 
and  districts.  I  quite  forget  how 
the  attempt  was  first  brought  to 
light ;  but  very  little  doubt  was  at 
the  time  entertained  that  it  was 
deliberately  planned,  and  was  to 
have  been  mercilessly  carried  out. 
It  is  a  not  uncommon  belief  that 
the  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
so  common  in  warm  climates,  ren- 
ders one  very  susceptible  of  the 
fever,  and  takes  largely  from  the 
chances  of  recovery  if  the  disease 
be  once  induced.  In  its  general, 
unmodified  form,  this  belief  is  cer- 
tainly incorrect;  conditionally,  it 
is  probably  true.  As  facts  in  sup- 
port of  my  assertions  I  adduce :  1st, 
That  in  the  visitation  at  Bermuda 
to  which  I  have  referred,  several 
men,  known  to  be  steady  and  hard 
drinkers,  enjoyed  complete  immu- 
nity from  the  attacks  of  fever; 
2d,  That,  in  the  same  epidemic, 
occasional  inebriates  —  men  who 
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every  now  and  then  went  in  for 
a  "burst  up,"  and  then  returned 
to  steady  habits  for  a  while  — 
hardly  ever  escaped,  and  hardly 
ever  recovered. 

The  habitual  topers  not  only  did 
not  take  the  fever,  but  they  seemed 
to  have  an  instinctive  knowledge 
that  they  were  quite  safe  from  it. 
Not  one  of  them  evinced  the  least 
apprehension  when  every  one  else 
was  panic-stricken;  not  one  of 
them  condescended  to  make  the 
slightest  alteration  in  his  copious 
and  fiery  potations.  They  fear- 
lessly performed  for  the  sick  and 
dead  offices  which  sober  men  were 
not  very  eager  about  undertaking ; 
and  they  seemed  rather  proud  that 
a  time  had  arrived  when  they  be- 
came of  some  importance,  for  or- 
dinarily they  were  reputed,  and 
treated  as,  besotted,  useless  rascals. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  truth  for  the 
blue-ribbons,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
truth  nevertheless,  that  to  keep 
well  saturated  with  alcohol  is  a 
safeguard  against  yellow  fever. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  understanding  why  men 
given  to  occasional  fits  of  excess 
should  fare  badly  in  a  time  of 
pestilence.  They  weakened  their 
powers  of  repelling  or  resisting 
disease  without  attaining  that 
thoroughly  cured  condition  which 
could  set  fever  at  defiance.  And 
they  had  rather  a  fatal  time  of  it. 

As  to  the  general  mass  of  society, 
it  was  hard  to  name  any  particular 
class  which  escaped  attack,  or  any 
which  seemed  especially  open  to  it. 
Strong  men  were  stricken  and  suc- 
cumbed ;  delicate  men  escaped  or 
recovered.  Almost  every  one  who 
had  not  been  a  patient  in  previous 
visitations  suffered  now.  Conva- 
lescence was  generally  tedious ;  but 
after  a  few  months,  all  souvenirs  of 
the  fever  in  the  shape  of  bodily 
ailments  disappeared.  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  scientific  opinion 
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is  much  divided  as  to  the  origin  of, 
and  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with,  this  pestilence.  There  are  a 
few  instances  on  record — I  know 
of  two  myself — of  patients  having 
recovered  after  having  had  black- 
vomit,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a 
fatal  occurrence.  As  to  the  tend- 
ency of  reckless  habits  to  induce 
or  to  intensify  the  diseases  inci- 
dental to  warm  climates,  I  remeni' 
ber  to  have  heard  it  said  by  a 
military  surgeon  who  had  been 
long  in  Jamaica,  that  he  thought 
the  intemperate  habits  of  soldiers 
warded  off  as  much  disease  as  they 
induced.  Soldiers  commit  such 
gross  errors  as  to  eating  unwhole- 
some things,  and  as  to  going  into 
and  even  sleeping  in  marshes,  thick- 
ets, and  other  places  known  to  be 
dangerous  to  health,  that  the  ex- 
citement of  alcohol  probably  often 
saves  them  from  the  ill  effects  of 
poisons.  The  mention  of  thickets 
reminds  me  of  a  case  which  I  once 
knew  of,  where  a  soldier,  sleeping 
in  the  bush,  drew  a  fly  of  some 
sort  into  his  nostrils,  which  bred 
with  great  rapidity  in  his  head. 
The  doctors  knew  what  was  wrong, 
but  were  altogether  unable  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  insects 
into  his  brain,  by  penetrating  to 
which  they  killed  him  in  great 
agony. 

We  are  apt  to  connect  intem- 
perate habits  with  hot  climates, 
but  "  we  never  need  leave  our  own 
dear  isle"  for  some  pretty  exam- 
ples of  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  consuming  alcohol.  As  I 
have  touched  on  the  subject  of 
hard  drinking  abroad,  I  will  now 
give  two  examples  (which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  quite  genuine)  of  home 
achievements.  The  hero  of  the 
first  was  an  old  yeoman  whose 
first  name  was  Steeve ;  his  sur- 
name I  need  not  mention.  Old 
Steeve  was  at  work  one  day,  fork 
in  hand,  in  a  field  overlooking  a 
2o 
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lane.  Along  the  lane  came,  trot- 
ting on  his  pony,  a  county  member 
who  had  lately  been  re-elected,  and 
in  whose  favour  old  Steeve  always 
recorded  a  vote.  Seeing  and  rec- 
ognising his  faithful  constituent, 
the  legislator  drew  his  bridle,  in- 
quired after  the  yeoman's  health, 
remarked  that  it  was  a  gloomy 
day,  and,  having  executed  this 
piece  of  politeness,  was  about  to 
trot  on,  when  Steeve  prolonged 
the  parley. 

"  Measter  Member." 

"Well,  Mr  J r 

"  I  reckon  'tis  more'n  thirty 
year  that  I  have  a-voted  for  you 
and  your  brether." 

"  I  think  it  must  be,  Mr  J ; 

and  very  highly  nattered  my  family 
feels  by  your  steady  support,  I  as- 
sure you.  I'm  proud  of  your  good 
opinion." 

"  Like  enough  you  be,  sir.  But 
do  you  know  that  in  all  that  long 
time  I  can't  recollect  that  I  ever 
drink'd  a  glass  at  your  expense, 
except  to  election  times,  when 
everybody  could  wet  their  clay  *? 
Now  that's  hardly  reasonable." 

"  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken," 
answered  the  member.  "I  don't 
generally  neglect  my  friends,  espe- 
cially such  stanch  friends  as  you  ; 
but,  mistaken  or  not,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  you  think  proper  to 
drink  my  health  some  evening  soon 
at  The  Rising  Sun." 

"  Thank  'ee,  sir.  Perhaps  you'll 
be  so  good  as  to  let  'em  know  that 
they  may  sarve  me." 

"  I  will.  I'm  going  by  there 
now;  and  I  won't  forget  to  tell 
the  landlord  that  he's  to  serve  you 
with  as  much  as  you  wish  to  take 
the  first  night  you  go  down." 

"  That's  honourable,  sir.  Good 
day." 

About  a  week  after  this,  the 
member,  riding  in  that  direction 
again,  stopped  at  The  Rising  Sun, 
learned  that  old  Steeve  had  "  been 


and  had  his  drop,"  and  inquired 
what  was  to  pay.  A  note  was 
handed  to  him  making  him  debtor 
to  the  establishment  by  37  glasses 

of  grog  served  to  Mr  Steeve  J . 

The  member  was  indignant. 

"You've  had  plenty  of  my 
money,"  he  said,  "  at  this  Rising 
Sun.  There  was  no  need  of  your 
laying  it  on  in  this  way.  I  didn't 
want  to  stint  the  old  man,  and 
I  told  you  so.  But  I  didn't 
think  you'd  have  taken  this  ad- 
vantage." 

"  No  advantage  have  been  took, 
sir, "  the  landlord  replied.  ' '  That's 
the  fair  and  honest  account  of 
what  old  Steeve  drinked." 

"  Well,  you'll  allow  me  to  ask 
him  about  it  before  I  settle  ? " 

"  Sartainly,  sir;  and  you'll  find 
all  correct." 

So  the  debtor  rode  off  towards 
old  Steeve's  acres,  and  found  the 
yeoman  much  in  the  same  spot, 
and  occupied  much  in  the  same 
way,  as  at  their  former  meeting. 

"  Mornin',  measter,"said  Steeve, 
smiling  benignantly. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr  J . 

Glad  to  see  you  all  right  and  at 
work." 

"  Me  !  Lord  bless  'ee,  I  am  al- 
ways right  and  hearty,  I  be  !  Much 
obliged  for  your  little  treat,  sir. 
I  enjoyed  that  drop,  I  did." 

"  It's  a  satisfaction  if  it  made 
you  happy ;  but,  I  say,  Mr  Steeve, 
I  didn't  think  that,  when  I  gave 
you  entire  liberty  for  your  own 
entertainment,  you'd  have  gone 
and  treated  half  the  parish  at  my 
expense." 

"  Me,  sir?  Me  treat  the  parish 
at  your  honour's  expense  1  No  : 
that's  a  thing  old  Steeve  'ud  scorn 
to  do.  Whoever  says  he  got  a 
thimbleful  by  my  means  out  of 
your  honour  is  a  lying  varmint, 
and  if  you'll  gi'  me  his  name  I'll 
tell  'n  so,  whoever  he  may  be." 

"Then  it  must  be  as  I  suspected 
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at  first ;  the  people  at  the  inn 
have  been  down  on  me." 

"  What  have  they  charged  your 
honour,  if  I  may  ax  1 " 

"  Bather  tell  me  first,  Mr  J , 

how  many  glasses  I  ought  to  pay 
for.  We'll  soon  see  then  who  has 
been  trying  it  on  me." 

"Certainly,  measter,"  answered 
Steeve,  and  he  scratched  his  head 
as  if  in  calculation.  Then,  after  the 
pause,  he  added,  "  I  can't  recollict 
noan  after  the  zix-and-thirtieth." 

Whereupon    his    representative 


said  he  thought  he  would  pay  the 
score  without  further  taxing. 

The  next  example  was  in  a 
much  higher  walk  of  life — a  gal- 
lant admiral  who  at  his  London 
club  used  to  consume  nightly 
eleven  tumblers  of  whisky-toddy. 
On  a  certain  day  he  learned  that 
he  had  been  appointed  to  an  im- 
portant command,  and  that  even- 
ing, in  honour  of  the  event,  he 
increased  his  whack  by  ten  tum- 
blers, making  it  twenty-one  tum- 
blers all  told. 


AN    ANECDOTE — SCIENCE    VERSUS   FICTION. 


Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much 
about  excessive  drinking,  which, 
as  we  may  fairly  hope,  is  becoming 
unpopular.  If  so,  I  will  try  to 
compensate  for  the  error  by  say- 
ing something  about  another  ad- 
miral who  was  certainly  open  to 
no  reproach  on  the  score  of  self- 
indulgence,  but  noted  for  good 
and  gallant  service  of  which  he 
bore  the  marks  on  his  person. 
This  fine  old  sailor,  having  his  flag 
Hying  on  board  a  line  -  of  -  battle 
ship  in  the  West  Indies,  was  tak- 
ing the  general  officer  then  com- 
manding the  land  forces  round  the 
islands,  that  he  might  pleasantly 
and  rapidly  visit  the  different 
stations  of  his  command.  As 
they  were  passing  the  island  of 
St  Lucia,  the  admiral  pointed  to 
a  small  sugar  -  loaf  -  shaped  rock 
close  to  it,  named  Pigeon  Island, 
and  said,  —  "That  barren-looking 
cone  will  always  have  an  interest 
for  me  \  because,  insignificant  as  it 
is,  it  was  the  scene  of  my  first  real 
separate  responsibility."  On  being 
asked  what  the  position  was  to 
\vhich  he  alluded,  he  went  on  to 
say :  "  I  am  speaking  of  the  day 
t.rhen  we  took  the  island  —  long 
enough  ago  now.  I  was  a  very 
small  actor  in  the  affair ;  but  they 


considered  it  necessary  to  occupy 
Pigeon  Island,  and  they  had  not 
at  first  troops  immediately  dispos- 
able to  send  thither.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  I,  with  two  or 
three  boats'  crews,  was  ordered 
to  land  there  and  hold  the  rock 
until  I  should  be  relieved  of  my 
charge  by  a  military  officer.  Proud 
enough  I  was  of  my  position.  I 
was  governor  of  an  island  for  sev- 
eral hours.  At  length  my  govern- 
ment came  to  an  end ;  for  an  en- 
sign with  a  party  came  to  relieve  me. 
So  I  handed  over  my  government  to 
Mr  Somebody-or-other — I  haven't 
the  least  recollection  of  his  name 
or  regiment — and  retired  once  more 
into  very  subordinate  life." 

Whereupon  the  general,  who 
had  been  listening  to  the  story 
with  much  interest,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  brought  his  right  hand  down 
with  emphasis  on  his  left,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  And,  by  G — ,  I  was  the  man 
who  came  and  relieved  you  !  " 

The  remarkable  thing  was,  that 
these  two  chiefs,  who  had  now 
grown  old  and  grey  in  the  service, 
had  never  again  seen  each  other 
since,  as  lads,  they  hastily  ex- 
changed duties,  until  they  came 
together  as  commanders — and  that, 
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on  this  occasion  of  their  second 
meeting,  they  should  pass  the 
scene  of  their  first.  Between  the 
two  meetings,  each  of  them  had 
served  with  much  distinction  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  It 
so  chanced  that  I  was  on  the  deck 
of  the  flag-ship  when  the  scene 
which  I  have  described  took  place. 

As  I  think  of  that  voyage,  I 
am  impressed  by  the  much  closer 
acquaintance  which  we  have  formed 
with  St  Lucia,  and  indeed  with  the 
West  Indies  in  general,  since  those 
days — which,  after  all,  are  not  so 
long  ago.  The  snakes,  the  negroes, 
the  flying-fish,  and  the  sharks,  used 
to  be  themes  on  which  travellers 
could  dilate  for  the  amusement  of 
their  home-tarrying  friends;  but 
now  it  is  so  easy  and  so  short  an 
expedition  for  a  man  to  go  and  see 
that  region  for  himself,  and  so 
many  have  seen  and  declared  its 
wonders,  that  life  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  as  well  comprehended 
at  our  firesides  as  life  in  Kensing- 
ton. One  must  go  to  Central 
Africa  or  to  the  interior  of  Tartary 
who  wants  to  bring  home  anything 
fresh.  The  progress  of  science  and 
art,  which  enables  us  thus  to  bring 
the  ends  of  the  earth  together,  is 
no  doubt,  on  the  whole,  a  great 
gain  to  humanity ;  but  there  are 
losses  too,  which  must  count  as 
serious  offsets.  How  are  mankind 
ever  to  be  compensated  for  the 
ignorance  and  darkness  out  of 
which  glimmered  the  shadowy 
forms,  the  impossible  adventures, 
the  occult  powers,  the  monsters  an- 
imate and  inanimate,  of  sovereign 
fiction,  the  materials  of  ever-to-be- 
wept  romance?  I  might  parody 
Pistol's  fustian,  and  say,  "Come 
we  to  plain  facts  here,  and  are 
charmed  fables  nothing?"  Alas, 
alas  !  advancement  will  be  dearly 
paid  for  if  it  is  to  cost  us  our 
mystery  and  our  myths  ! 

Of  all  the  countries  of  the  earth, 


Egypt  was,  perhaps,  the  most  mys- 
tic and  most  legendary.  Even 
while  we  breathe  to-day,  our  public 
servants,  civil  and  military,  and 
our  press,  are  sedulously  at  work 
secularising  Egypt;  so  that  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
the  Pyramids  will  be  known  as 
well  as  Paul's — when  the  shoe- 
brigade,  while  awaiting  customers, 
will  season  their  discourse  with 
slang  drawn  from  the  Labyrinth, 
and  tame  crocodiles  will  waddle  at 
the  heels  of  butchers'  lads.  These, 
however,  are  the  material,  real 
wonders  of  the  land  :  cannot  all 
the  imaginary  spells  of  it  remain 
as  great  as  ever,  though  the  gross 
palpable  objects  become  intimately 
known  ?  I  say,  No.  The  sanctity 
of  the  Nile  has  passed  away,  now 
that  that  "  exulting  and  abounding 
river  "  can  be  profaned  by  groups 
of  personally  conducted  Cockneys 
from  its  mouths  to  its  ruthlessly 
exposed  source  —  now  that  its 
nakedness  has  been  uncovered,  and 
the  fountain  which  had  been  kept 
secret  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world  revealed.  The  Thebes  in 
whose  gates  "  a  'undred  'Arrys " 
daily  imbibe  their  Bass — must  it 
not  be  commonplace  and  vulgar 
as  Brumrnagen  itself?  Even  the 
memory  of  Cleopatra  descends  to 
the  lowest  level  of  interest  since 
the  scenes  in  which  she  bloomed 
and  charmed  became  common 
tracks.  Familiarity  and  awe  can- 
not away  together ;  gnomes  and 
afrites,  marvels  and  dreams,  flee 
before  accurate  topography  and 
everyday  intimacy.  Unfortunately, 
the  science  which  is  turning  Egypt 
and  other  strongholds  of  fable  into 
material  for  facts  and  figures,  and 
forbids  them  any  longer  to  furnish 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of, 
does  not  take  us  much  nearer  to 
an  even  obscure  acquaintance  with 
life  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  so  that 
it  gives  us  no  compensation  for  the 
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joys  which  it  takes  away.  If  it 
would  only  land  a  few  enterprising 
explorers  in  the  moon,  and  bring 
them  back  to  us  after  a  sojourn 
there,  imagination  might  transfer 
her  regard  to  the  satellite,  and  find 
there  the  pictures  which  she  may 
no  longer  import  from  corners  of 
the  earth.  But  we  are  to  have  no 
twilight  region  henceforth — noth- 
ing between  prosaic  accuracy  and 
blank  ignorance. 

On  reading  over  what  I  wrote 
just  now  about  familiarity  operat- 
ing to  the  abatement  of  awe,  I  am 
reminded  of  how  the  country  peo- 
ple often  lose  their  regard  for  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath.  This  may 
•irise  from  the  irreverent  adminis- 
tration of  oaths  in  justice-rooms, 
or  from  the  profane  swearing  con- 
cerning unimportant  matters  which 


is  too  common  among  them.  I  re- 
collect the  case  of  one  old  witness 
in  an  assize  court,  who  evidently 
did  not  consider  the  oath  which  he 
had  just  sworn  to  be  a  sufficient 
security  that  he  would  speak  the 
truth;  for,  as  counsel  commenced 
to  examine  him,  he  turned  to  the 
judge,  at  the  same  time  raising  his 
clasped  hands,  and  saying — 

"My  lord,  do  you  see  my  two 
hands?" 

"  What  does  this  mean  ? "  said 
the  judge.  "  Yes,  I  see  your  hands ; 
but  why  don't  you  attend  to  the 
gentleman's  question  1 " 

"  Well,  my  lord  judge,  what  I've 
got  to  say  is  this  :  I  hope  those 
hands  may  never  uncleb  [i.e.,  un- 
fasten] no  more,  if  I  don't  tell  the 
whole  truth.  I  wouldn't  say  that 
to  a  lie." 


PRICES    OF    FOOD — DITTO    OF    MEN. 


Rustic  simplicity  is  fast  disap- 
pearing, now  that  communication 
is  so  easy,  and  men  of  all  classes 
oontrive  to  see  a  little  of  the 
world.  And,  unfortunately,  the 
same  transport  which  can  move 
men  about,  moves  also  food  and 
other  necessaries,  much  of  which 
have  greatly  risen  in  price  since 
uhey  can  be  so  easily  transferred. 
t-5uch  fish  as  that  old  witness  whom 
I  mentioned  consumed,  would  cost 
now  four  times  what  he  paid  for 
it,  because  it  can  be  taken  to  the 
London  markets.  Vegetables  also 
have  become  very  dear  to  this 
generation,  and  I  think  many  of 
the  peasants  would  say  they  had 
gained  but  little  by  the  march  of 
improvement. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  that,  with 
tsmploymeiit  so  precarious  as  it 
is,  and  with  wages  so  low,  provi- 
sions should  be  high-priced  in  all 
the  great  towns.  Butcher's-meat, 
poultry,  fish,  and  bread  are  cer- 


tainly much  dearer  than  they  ought 
to  be.  If  graziers,  fishermen,  and 
farmers  received  large  payments 
for  these  commodities,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  cost  of  breeding, 
taking,  or  growing  them  was  so 
great  that  only  a  long  price  could 
remunerate  those  who  occupy  them- 
selves therewith.  But  it  is  notori- 
ous that  the  first  vendors  of  them 
get  by  no  means  large  profits  for 
their  pains,  although  the  con- 
sumers— the  retail  buyers — have 
to  pay  exorbitantly.  The  great 
profits,  no  doubt,  go  into  the 
pockets  of  butchers,  bakers,  poul- 
terers, and  fishmongers,  and  pro- 
bably of  other  middlemen  who 
stand  between  the  eater  and  the 
producer.  The  rules  of  the  polit- 
ical economists  seem  to  be  at 
fault  here,  and  might  fairly  be 
threatened  with  banishment  to 
Jupiter  or  Saturn;  for  spite  of 
the  immense  commerce  in  these 
necessaries  of  life,  competition  does 
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not  aid  the  consumer  at  all. 
Rather  there  is  no  healthy  compe- 
tition, for  the  retail  sellers  are  able 
to  combine  and  overbear  all  at- 
tempts to  offer  the  goods  at  a  lower 
rate.  It  was  for  a  time  hoped  that 
the  co-operative  societies  might  pre- 
vail to  break  the  power  of  what  are 
really  great  conspiracies  against  the 
interests  of  the  public ;  but  they 
have  hitherto  accomplished  little 
as  regards  fresh  provisions. 

The  evil  is  one  very  difficult 
to  contend  with,  notwithstanding 
that  we  are  able  to  see  pretty 
clearly  where  the  unsound  place 
is.  Catches  of  fish  are  parted  with 
by  the  toilers  of  the  sea  for  ex- 
tremely moderate  considerations ; 
foreign  grain  and  foreign  carcasses 
are  brought  hither  and  sold  at  de- 
cidedly cheap  rates, — and  yet  the 
buyer  for  his  own  table  finds  his 
retail  purchase  singularly  dear. 
Now  that  these  facts  are  known, 
it  is  probable  that  in  time  we  may 
see  the  obstacles  to  fair  dealing 
in  the  food  of  the  people  cleared 
away.  So  far,  even  though  they 
are  known,  the  facts  obtain  much 
less  attention  than  they  deserve. 
Compare  the  protests  made  by  the 
public  against  the  conspirators  who 
keep  up  the  retail  prices  of  food, 
with  the  indignation  which  clam- 
ours so  loudly  if  one  only  hints  at 
such  a  thing  as  a  protective  duty ; 
and  yet  the  duty  would  enhance 
the  price  very  far  less  than  these 
combinations  do.  The  duties  are 
made  odious  to  serve  political 
objects;  but  it  benefits  no  party 
to  denounce  the  action  of  middle- 
men and  retailers,  and  so  their 
overthrow  is  left  to  time.  Time, 
probably,  will  not  fail  us.  After 
long  waiting  the  public  has  at 
length  had  some  right  done  it  in 
the  article  of  household  fuel,  and 
this  gives  ground  for  hope  that 
right  will  some  day  triumph  in 
respect  of  provisions. 


Nothing  could  look  more  hope- 
less than  the  high  price  of  house- 
hold coal  did  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land a  few  years  ago.  Now  it 
has  become,  rather  suddenly,  more 
moderate — the  means  having  been 
found,  after  long  waiting,  of  out- 
flanking the  destructive  army  of 
middlemen,  and  of  bringing  the 
colliery  owner  and  the  consumer 
into  direct  relation.  An  inter- 
mediate business,  which  for  long 
enriched  a  few  tradesmen,  has 
been,  or  soon  will  be,  eliminated ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  population 
at  large  experience  a  marked  relief 
in  regard  to  an  indispensable  com- 
modity. To  the  poor  in  winter, 
the  boon  of  moderately  priced  coal 
must  be  inexpressibly  welcome. 

The  word  price  has  formed  a 
link  between  ideas  which,  at  first 
view,  have  little  in  common.  I 
pass  from  the  price  of  commodities 
to  the  price  of  men. 

What  Walpole  said  about  every 
man  having  his  price,  seems  to  be 
in  these  days  applicable  to  persons 
in  the  employ  of  the  State,  who 
are  intrusted  with  information  or 
documents  which  it  is  their  duty 
to  keep  secret.  Every  now  and 
then  occasions  come  about  when  it 
is  worth  the  while  of  certain  per- 
sons to  pay  highly  for  such  infor- 
mation or  documents,  in  order  that 
they  may  make  the  same  public  ; 
and  it  too  often  happens  that  pub- 
lic servants  who  have  not  the  ex- 
cuse of  necessity  or  low  wages  to 
plead,  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
a  heavy  bribe.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  us  to  read  in  print  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  Councils  and 
Committees,  which  every  one  offi- 
cially aware  of  them  has  been 
bound  to  keep  secret :  this  remark 
applies  to  times  when  such  pro- 
ceedings may  not  be  the  subjects 
of  great  public  curiosity  or  interest. 
But  again,  there  are  times  when 
very  much  anxiety  is  felt  concern- 
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ing  secret  documents  or  opinions, 
when,  it  is  most  inconvenient  (to 
use  a  moderate  word)  to  Cabinets 
or  Councils  that  their  proceedings 
should  be  known,  and  yet  when 
means  can  be  found  of  overcoming 
somebody's  honour,  honesty,  or 
sense  of  duty,  and  of  obtaining  sur- 
reptitiously what  official  prescrip- 
tion has  anxiously  endeavoured  to 
veil  from  public  view. 

I  am  led  to  these  reflections  by 
the  premature  disclosure,  which 
occurred  last  autumn,  of  the  heads 
of  a  Redistribution  Bill  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of 
the  Cabinet.  But  I  soon  look  back 
to  the  earlier  betrayal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Berlin  Conference 
in.  1878.  And  then  I  return  still 
farther  into  the  past,  and  think 
of  the  mysterious  publication  (in 
1848,  as  I  think)  of  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  first  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  then 
Inspector-General  of  Fortifications, 
on  the  subject  of  our  defences. 
Burgoyne  was  the  last  man  in  the 
T/orld  to  make  an  improper  use  of 
a  public  document ;  and  it  may  be 
assumed,  without  argument,  that 
he  had  no  idea  that  the  document 
was  in  dishonest  hands,  until  after 
it  was  in  anybody's  hands  who  was 
\villing  to  pay  sixpence  for  it.  He 
probably  could  not  avoid  com- 
municating to  the  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance  and  others  that 
he  had  received  such  a  letter. 
Some  artful  person,  by  theft  or 
cunning,  got  possession  of  the  pa- 
per, copied  it,  and  sold  the  copy  to 
a  newspaper.  The  story  current 
wa.s,  that  a  lady  of  some  notoriety, 
by  gross  misrepresentation,  and  by 
a  solemn  promise  that  no  improper 
use  should  be  made  of  it,  obtained 
possession  of  the  letter  for  an  hour 
from  a  member  of  Burgoyne's  fa- 
mily, who  took  it  from  his  desk. 
One  may  imagine  the  state  of  mind 
of  Sir  John  when  he  had  to  go  to 


the  Duke,  who  had  always  thought 
highly  of  him,  and  to  try  to  make 
his  peace  after  such  an  unhappy 
occurrence.  "  Take  damned  good 
care  you  never  let  another  letter 
of  mine  to  you  find  its  way  into 
print ! "  were  said  to  have  been 
his  Grace's  words  which  ended  the 
interview. 

The  Berlin  Treaty  disclosure  was 
known  to  have  been  made  by  a 
temporarily  employed  clerk  in  the 
English  Foreign  Office.  It  seems 
to  be  a  sad  reproach  to  us  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  we  cannot 
secure  the  inviolability  of  our  State 
papers  and  transactions.  Biche- 
lieus,  Fredericks,  Metternichs, 
could  avoid  such  exposure,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  older  Cabinets  of  the 
Escurial  under  Philip  II.,  or  of 
Venice  in  the  days  of  our  Tudor 
sovereigns.  Yet  we  moderns,  in 
the  great  age  of  invention,  with 
all  appliances  and  means  at  our 
disposal,  cannot  guard  ourselves 
against  the  curious  who  will  pay. 
Probably  our  inability  in  this  re- 
spect may  be  traced  to  the  manner 
of  making  Government  appoint- 
ments, to  which  our  parliamentary 
system  forces  us.  Had  our  Min- 
isters the  power  of  arbitrarily  ap- 
pointing and  dismissing  the  secre- 
taries, clerks,  and  others  in  their 
departments,  they  might  find 
means  of  keeping  these  assistants 
faithful  to  their  trusts.  But  with 
the  mode  of  appointment  now  in 
fashion,  and  with  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  getting  rid 
of  a  public  servant  though  he  may 
be  grievously  suspected,  it  can 
hardly  be  but  that  affairs  of  State 
are  now  and  then  confided  to  em- 
ployes who  prove  to  be  corruptible. 

If  the  same  kind  of  treachery 
was  not  complained  of  in  earlier 
days,  that  probably  was  because 
there  was  then  no  ready  market 
for  stolen  papers.  That  there  were 
always  weak  natures  ready  to  sac- 
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rifice  duty  for  pelf,  I  am  afraid  we 
have  only  too  much  warrant  for 
saying.  In  old  days  it  was  a  very 
lucrative  commission  to  bring  home 
a  freight  of  specie  from  abroad. 
The  senders  of  such  valuable  cargo 
were  always  especially  glad  if  it 
could  be  confided  to  the  captain  of 
a  man-of-war.  Hence  at  those 
foreign  stations  whence  we  received 
the  precious  metals,  there  was 
always  a  chance  of  a  captain  being 
sent  to  England  with  a  treasure  in 
the  hold  of  his  ship,  for  conveying 
which  he  would  receive  very  sub- 
stantial reward.  When  this  could 
be  done  in  due  order — -that  is  to 
say,  when  the  captain  could  take 
his  rich  freight  by  command  of  his 
superior — he  was  simply  a  fortun- 
ate individual.  But  such  things 
used  to  be  known  as  captains  in- 
triguing to  get  the  offer  of  bullion 
freights ;  and  then,  forgetful  of 
their  duty  and  honour,  leaving 
their  stations  without  orders  or 


permission,  and  not  caring  for  the 
dereliction  of  their  duty  as  long 
as  they  could  secure  the  dues 
for  transporting  the  freight.  Of 
course  any  man  so  acting  had  to 
face  the  decision  of  a  court-martial 
on  his  conduct.  But,  unfortun- 
ately, the  gain  to  be  made  by  one 
voyage  was  sometimes  so  great  as 
to  tempt  a  commander  to  risk  his 
commission  to  secure  it.  I  re- 
member an  old  captain  who  had 
done  this,  and  contrived  to  escape 
punishment  for  his  act.  Unless 
he  was  most  unwarrantably  mis- 
represented, he  used  to  be  fond  of 
bragging  to  his  familiars  of  this 
achievement,  and  of  saying — "  You 
see  I  put  my  commission  in  one 
hand  and  the  freight-money  in  the 
other,  and  found  the  latter  a  devil- 
ish deal  the  better  worth  having  of 
the  two."  Such  venality  in  a  post- 
captain  was  quite  as  bad  as  any 
traffic  in  documents  of  which  we 
have  had  to  complain  in  later  days. 


MEN   ABOVE    PRICE. 


To  turn  now  from  men  who  not 
only  had  their  price,  but  who  did 
not  scruple  to  ticket  themselves  as 
open  to  a  bid,  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
reminded  of  one  whose  conscience 
was  of  a  far  severer  order.  Only 
a  very  few  months  since,  it  was 
notified  to  English-speaking  men 
that  Samuel  Johnson  had  been 
dead  a  hundred  years ;  and  there 
was  a  proposal  to  mark  the  epoch 
by  pilgrimages  to  Lichfield  and 
commemorative  ceremonies.  The 
public  did  not,  I  think,  incline 
very  seriously  to  the  demonstra- 
tion; and  probably  those  who 
best  know  how  to  value  Johnson 
see  no  reason  to  regret  that  this 
was  the  case.  For  centenaries  are 
becoming  somewhat  vulgar  trib- 
utes, and  our  sturdy  moralist  still 
commands  from  his  countrymen  a 


respect  which  would  scarcely  sort 
well  with  processions  and  spec- 
tacles. Had  he  left  behind  him 
simply  the  fame  of  a  great  author, 
there  might  have  been  something 
fitting  in  acting  to  enthusiastic 
audiences  his  tragedy,  with  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  for  Irene,  and  an  ex- 
ceptionally powerful  cast — in  pre- 
senting the  London  of  120  years 
ago — in  elaborating  tableaux  from 
the  'Prince  of  Abyssinia';  but 
the  Johnson  whom  we  revere  to- 
day is  the  sage  far  more  than  the 
author.  Our  great  -  grandfathers 
and  grandfathers  did,  I  truly  be- 
lieve, regard  the  sonorous  Doctor 
as  a  mighty  leader  in  all  the  most 
majestic  modes  of  letters.  His 
drama,  his  didactic  pieces,  his 
essays,  his  biographies,  and  above  all 
these,  perhaps,  his  '  Rasselas,'  were 
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considered  to  represent  extraordin- 
arily high  nights  of  genius;  but  is  it 
slander  to  say  now  that,  except  the 
celebrated  Dictionary,  hardly  one 
of  his  volumes  is  ever  moved  from 
the  shelf?  I  can  remember  hav- 
ing his  "  classic  "  tale  put  into  my 
hand  when  I  was  a  lad,  as  a  sub- 
lime composition — a  model  of  style 
and  of  construction,  and  a  hive  of 
wisdom ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  at 
that  time  was  enticed  far  beyond 
the  initial  sentence  wherein  the 
drum  is  beat  to  call  the  audience 
together.  How  many  of  his  lines 
do  we  ever  hear  quoted  to-day? 
Perhaps  the  name  at  which  the 
world  grew  pale  :  I  can  remember 
no  more.  While  a  man  might  be 
presented  with  a  guinea  for  every 
leaf  of  the  'Rambler'  or  'Idler' 
which  he  has  turned,  and  yet  not 
l)e  exceeding  rich ! 

No ;  it  is  the  social  and  conver- 
sational Doctor,  the  brave  true- 
hearted  man,  the  denouncer  of 
vice  and  profaneness — who  could 
be  neighbour  to  the  poor  and  for- 
saken, who  could  stun  pretenders 
with  a  concentrated  sentence — the 
simple-living  conscientious  Colos- 
sus, to  whom  we  look  back  with 
affectionate  respect.  Great  gather- 
ings and  special  observances  would 
not  create  an  appreciation  of  John- 
son's great  qualities  if  we  had  it 
not ;  and  as  fortunately  we  have 
it,  and  have  retained  it  but  little 
impaired  for  a  hundred  years,  it  is 
itself  the  best  witness  to  his  merit 
co  which  we  can  point.  Being 
dead  he  yet  speaketh,  as  Abel  does. 
With  commanding  intellect,  great 
acquirements,  and  many  infirmities 
of  both  body  and  mind,  he  not 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  live 
agreeably  to  his  high  profession : 
his  life,  private  and  social,  has 
been  exhibited  and  sifted  as  few 
lives  have  been;  he  is  seen  to  have 
been  in  the  main  firm,  honest,  and 
true,  with  many  failings,  especially 
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in  small  things,  but  free  from 
grievous  blot  of  any  kind.  With- 
out birth  or  connections,  without 
wealth  or  even  competence,  with 
nature  in  many  ways  against  him, 
Johnson  by  force  of  character 
wrought  for  himself  a  dictatorship 
to  which  the  well-born,  the  rich, 
the  gifted,  and  the  great  submitted. 
A  grand  figure  truly  !  but  we  have 
him  effectually  enshrined  in  the 
memory  and  sentiment  of  the 
nation.  There  is  no  need  of  going 
to  Lichfield. 

As  I  have  been  tracing  the  sen- 
tences immediately  foregoing,  it 
was  impossible  almost  but  that 
there  should  steal  into  my  mind 
thought  of  a  distinguished  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Johnson,  who, 
in  many  respects,  is  antithetical  to 
him.  Dr  Goldsmith  deserves,  and 
has  found,  a  warm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  posterity ;  but  it  is  not 
his  character,  it  is  his  sweet  and 
pleasant  writings  for  which  we 
cherish  his  memory.  His  pen 
wound  its  way  into  the  affections 
of  men,  charmed  their  ears,  de- 
lighted their  imaginations.  He 
did  not  tower  above  them  like 
Johnson;  his  voice  came  from 
among  them,  giving  shape  to  their 
thoughts,  articulating  their  cries, 
showing  them  to  themselves  in 
kindly  groupings.  How,  being  to 
the  eye  of  his  fellows  what  he  ap- 
peared, he  could  give  forth  the 
utterances  which  delighted  them, 
which  delight  us,  and  which  will 
delight  our  posterity  for  genera- 
tions, is  one  of  the  mysteries  which 
for  ever  are  confounding  the  world. 
Immensely  inferior  as  he  was  to 
Johnson  as  a  man,  as  a  writer  he 
left  him  far  behind.  Johnson's 
works  (the  Dictionary  again  ex- 
cepted)  are  kept  alive  through  our 
liking  of  their  author ;  but  it  is  not 
so  with  "  Sweet  Auburn  "  or  "  The 
Primroses."  They  have  immortal- 
ised Goldsmith ;  he  did  nothing  for 
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them  except  bring  them  into  the 
world.  "  A  word  in  due  season, 
how  good  is  it ! "  though  a  true 
proverb,  might  be  capped  with  one 
far  more  striking — viz.,  a  few  words 
well  chosen,  and  chanted  in  the  right 
key,  how  they  stir  men's  minds  and 
compel  their  sympathies ! 

The  music,  pictures,  and  large 
charity  of  "The  Deserted  Village  " 
were  touches  on  the  springs  of 
feeling  by  a  master-hand  ;  yet  one 
may  fairly  doubt  whether  the  mas- 
ter was  wholly  conscious  of  the 
power  that  was  in  him.  On  that 
and  on  '  The  Yicar  of  Wakefield  ' 
I  suppose  that  his  fame  principally 
rests.  But  if  we  are  to  measure 
the  public's  appreciation  by  the 
tendency  of  writers  and  speakers 
to  quote  passages  and  bring  them 
into  familiar  use,  then  the  witty 
piece  called  "Retaliation"  is  his 
most  successful  effort.  Its  lines 
are  handed  about  with  great  free- 
dom—  often  used  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  lecture-room — much  re- 
sorted to  by  critics  and  essayists, 
and  passed  as  currency  by  many  a 
talker  who  knows  not  at  what  mint 
they  were  coined.  The  characters 
sketched  in  the  poem  were  those  of 
individuals ;  the  application  of  the 
sketches  is  of  unlimited  extent. 

My  earliest  acquaintance  with 
Goldsmith  (and  it  came  very  early 
in  my  career)  was  through  his  bal- 
lad "  The  Hermit,"  which  I,  with 
some  difficulty,  got  by  heart.  I 
was  so  young  and  so  unpractised 
in  poetical  methods  as  not  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  situation 
in  the  opening  without  assistance ; 
but  I  remember  well  how  power- 
fully affected  I  was  by  the  romance 
when  once  I  received  it.  The  verses 
took  firm  hold,  have  withstood  "the 
whips  and  scorns  of  time," — 

"  In    all   my   wanderings    round    this 

world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given 

my  share," — 


have  presented  themselves,  and 
still  do  present  themselves,  though 
I  have  been  face  to  face  with  time 
long  enough  to  have  forgotten  many 
a  thing  which  seemed  more  import- 
ant than  my  childish  task.  Thus 
I  am  hardly  an  impartial  judge; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that,  besides 
the  sweet  and  kindly  thoughts, 
and  the  affecting  subject,  the  art 
shown  in  construction  has  much 
to  do  with  the  merit  of  the  idyl. 
Simple  as  it  reads,  I  should  say 
there  is  very  superior  workman- 
ship in  it. 

Now  that  peasant  -  proprietor- 
ships are  so  much  in  favour,  Gold- 
smith's line — 

"  When  every  rood    of  ground  main- 
tained its  man  " — 

suggests  itself  as  if  it  were  just 
written  for  the  occasion.  The 
poet,  singularly  happy  in  expres- 
sion, has  supplied  a  text  on  the 
sentiment  of  which  men  of  a  com- 
plexion far  different  from  his  may 
wrangle,  after  he  has  been  asleep 
for  an  age.  But  we  must  look  to 
him  for  nothing  more  than  the 
text :  he  was  not  the  man  to  take 
hard  questions  in  his  teeth  and 
shake  the  truth  out  of  them.  No, 
happily  he  was  not ;  for  had  he 
been  given  to  demonstration,  we 
should  have  wanted  the  inimitable 
pictures  of  the  preacher,  the  peda- 
gogue, the  ale-house,  the  village- 
green,  and  the  emigrants.  I  doubt 
if  there  be  much  wisdom  in  this 
delightful  poem,  and  whether  it 
may  not  have  instilled  into  many 
minds  grave  mischievous  error  hid- 
den in  its  surpassing  sweets.  But 
into  its  tendencies  I  will  not 
now  inquire ;  it  is  genuine  poetry, 
brought  pure  from  Helicon. 

When  one  reflects  on  the  many 
departments  of  the  belles  lettres  in 
which  Goldsmith's  success  has 
stood  the  test  of  a  century — cer- 
tainly tale,  drama,  satire,  eclogue, 
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and  most  tender  and  melodious 
pastoral  —  the  thought  will  rise 
that  to  him,  much  more  aptly  than 
to  Sheridan,  might  Moore  have 
applied  his  eulogy,  that  he  ran 

"  Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and 
was  master  of  all. " 

Yet,  with  his  various  talents,  he 
appeared  to  many  simply  as  a 
medium  through  whose  lips  a  fa- 
miliar spirit  poured  stirring  utter- 
ances which  were  hardly  filtered 
through  his  brain;  for,  tried  in 
society  on  a  sudden,  or  when  the 
weird  influence  was  absent,  he 
gave  no  indication  of  a  superior 
mind,  while  he  offered  but  too 
many  proofs  that  he  was  neither 
wise  nor  prudent. 

"What  was  good  was  spon- 
taneous, his  faults  were  his  own," 
are  remarks  that  may  be  reflected 
upon  the  writer  of  them.  Neither 
Johnson  nor  Goldsmith  saw,  prob- 
ably, how  he  would  appear  to 
posterity,  yet  each  seemed  to  have 
some  insight  into  the  other's 
genius.  Goldsmith  told  Johnson 
that  if  he  wrote  of  fishes,  he  would 
make  them  all  whales ;  while 
Johnson  said  of  his  friend,  that  he 
would  make  a  history  of  the  earth 
and  animated  nature  as  entertain- 
ing as  a  fairy  tale. 

There  was  a  common  friend  of 
them  both  in  whose  honour  a 
centenary  commemoration  might 
have  been  very  fitting,  because, 
from  the  nature  of  his  art,  his  pro- 
d  actions  could  not  remain  to  speak 
f <  >r  themselves.  I  mean,  of  course, 
G  arrick,  whom  we  can  know  only 
by  the  descriptions  and  panegyrics 
which  his  contemporaries  have 
handed  down  to  us.  Some  cere- 
monies, addresses,  and  well-chosen 
dramatic  exhibitions  might  have 
kept  dear  to  memory  one  whom  his 
own  generation  thought  to  be  the 
foremost  actor  of  all  this  world. 
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In  writing  thus,  I  do  not,  of 
course,  overlook  the  fact  that 
Garrick's  fame  has  been  preserved 
by  the  works  of  his  friends. 

Apropos  of  his  fame,  the  asser- 
tion that  he,  or  any  other,  was 
the  greatest  actor  that  ever  lived, 
sounds  very  arbitrary.  That  an 
actor  was  the  first  of  his  own  time 
is  a  thing  susceptible  of  proof  by 
evidence ;  but  how  it  can  be  proved 
that  he  excelled  performers  of 
another  time  beside  whom  he  never 
appeared,  and  who  were  never  seen 
by  audiences  who  had  enjoyed  his 
presentations  of  characters,  passes 
comprehension.  It  is  a  received 
axiom  with  some  writers,  and 
accepted  by  a  vast  number  of 
believers,  that  Garrick  was  the 
greatest  of  the  actors  who  have 
walked  the  English  boards.  But 
how  compare  Garrick  with  Mac- 
ready  or  with  Irving  ?  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  a  critic  who  has  seen 
Irving  can  have  seen  Garrick. 
How,  then,  is  a  comparison  to  be 
made?  This  we  know — viz.,  that 
Garrick's  generation  be-Rosciused 
him,  extolled  him,  and  enjoyed  his 
talents  -in  a  degree  to  which  we 
find  no  parallel  in  foregoing  or 
succeeding  generations.  This,  how- 
ever, simply  proves  that  Garrick's 
contemporaries  were  more  devoted 
to  the  drama  than  men  of  older 
time  or  than  men  of  this  day.  Say 
that  Garrick's  career  was  run  at 
a  period  when  the  minds  of  in- 
structed men  and  capable  critics 
were  directed  to  the  achievements 
of  actors  more  intently  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  you  will  find  few 
to  differ  from  you ;  but  this  is  very 
different  from  demonstrating  that 
he  was  never  equalled  on  the 
English  stage.  He  improved,  no 
doubt,  the  style  of  acting — was,  as 
Goldsmith  said,  "natural,  simple, 
affecting " — and  so  he  won  the 
hearts  and  admiration  of  all  who 
witnessed  his  playing;  yet  others 
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may  have  done  the  same  who  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  be  so 
worthily  judged,  or  to  possess  so 
many  friends  able  to  sound  effec- 
tively the  speaking-trump  of  fame. 
I  think  it  is  rather  characteristic 
of  us  English,  that  in  extolling  our 
favourites  we  are  prone  to  draw 


upon  the  credit  of  other  times  as 
well  as  of  our  own.  It  is  not 
very  long  ago  since  some  fanatical 
sycophant  of  a  minister  who  is 
not  at  the  present  moment  very 
triumphant  far  or  near,  hailed  him 
as  "the  greatest  statesman  of  this 
or  of  any  age." 


AMERICA   AND    DYNAMITE. 


As  to  the  administration  of  the 
"  statesman  "  whom  I  mentioned 
just  now,  while  so  many  are 
deploring  the  miseries  and  dan- 
gers which  in  so  many  quarters 
he  has  brought  upon  us,  I  will 
point  to  one  little  streak  of  light 
in  international  affairs,  which  per- 
haps, amid  our  innumerable  anxi- 
eties, has  created  less  satisfaction 
than  it  should.  The  United  States 
of  America  have  at  last  become 
alive  to  the  truth  that  it  is  not 
just,  or  creditable,  or  wise  to  allow 
their  cities  and  territories  to  be 
usqd  as  rendezvous  for  bands  of 
assassins  who  contrive  the  wick- 
edest and  most  destructive  crimes 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  their  property,  or  as 
workshops  for  the  construction  of 
diabolical  engines  for  effecting  those 
crimes.  Impunity  for  these  as- 
sassins lasted  so  long  in  America 
that  we  regarded  the  suppression 
of  the  contrivances  at  their  source 
as  hopeless;  and  even  now,  when 
America  feels  scandalised,  we  do 
not  think  ourselves  much  nearer 
relief  from  these  practices.  But 
it  is  a  great  deal,  in  such  cases,  to 
have  public  recognition  of  the  crim- 
inality of  these  nefarious  plotters. 
Even  to  rouse  opinion  against 
them  will  impede  and  discourage 
them  greatly ;  and  opinion  once 
aroused,  the  discouragement  will 
probably  be  followed  up  to  the  ex- 
tent of  legislation  and  legal  action. 

When  we  blame  the  Americans 


for  the  indifference  with  which 
they  have  so  long  regarded  the 
infamous  doings,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  many  of  them  saw  in  the 
explosions  and  murders  only  a  wild 
sort  of  justice.  They  were  alto- 
gether disposed  to  think  us  unjust 
and  oppressive,  and  the  complaints 
which  the  Irish  raised  against  us 
seemed  to  them  well  founded. 
Add  to  this  that  we  have  been, 
some  of  us,  unwise  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  there  is  justice  in  these 
complaints,  and  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that,  after  this  plea  of 
guilty,  partial  though  it  might  be, 
they  should  not  be  eaten  up  with 
zeal  to  balk  the  Irishmen  of  their 
vengeance.  There  are  many  signs 
at  last  that  they  are  perceiving 
the  truth  as  to  these  matters. 
They  have  examined  a  little  into 
the  meaning  of  Irish  wrongs,  and 
not  found  them  so  grievous  as  they 
were  supposed  to  be;  they  have 
also  comprehended  the  morbid  con- 
dition which  led  to  self-accusation, 
and  been  rather  amused  at  our 
penitential  humour.  Coincidently 
almost  with  their  waking  up  to  a 
perception  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  they  have  been  startled  by  a 
cracker  or  two  going  off  at  their 
own  doors,  as  may  naturally  be 
the  case  where  lawless  men  and 
explosive  agents  are  allowed  to  be 
collected.  When  one  considers 
how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it 
is  to  keep  a  cork  firm  over  Irish 
energy  after  it  has  been  raised  to 
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a  murderous  temperature,  the  won- 
der grows  that  the  cities  and  towns 
of  America  were  not  oftener  scenes 
of  murders  and  demolitions,  which, 
intended  for  the  Old  World,  boiled 
over,  or  went  off  at  half-cock, 
before  they  left  the  New.  The 
little  murderous  incidents  at  and 
near  Mr  O'Donovan  Rossa's  office 
have,  however,  supplied  proofs  that 
the  volcanic  action  may  prove  dan- 
gerous even  in  the  cradle  of  ven- 
geance ;  and  one  may  hope  to  hear 
shortly  that  the  gangs  and  their 
arsenals  have  been  hunted  out  and 
dispersed. 

We  think  the  Americans  were 
very  inconsiderate  and  very  callous, 
not  to  say  very  spiteful,  in  allow- 
ing Rossa  and  his  villanous  gang- 
to  go  on  so  long  unchecked  and 
even  unreproved.  We  can  see 
plainly  enough  what  ought  to  be 
done  when  we  are  in  danger  our- 
selves. But  how  did  we  act  when 
the  French  made  against  us  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  complaint  that  we 
have  since  been  making  against  the 
Americans  1  Gangs  of  miscreants 
were  endeavouring  to  assassinate 
the  French  Emperor  and  to  create 
anarchy  in  France.  They  dared 
not  hatch  their  plots  and  devise 
their  murders  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  so  they  came  to  Eng- 
land to  plot  and  prepare.  Louis 
^  apoleon  knew  this,  and  remon- 
strated with  our  Government. 
Lord  Palmers  ton,  then  Prime 
Minister,  saw  that  our  hospitality 
was  being  abused,  and  that  we 
\\  ere  lending  ourselves  as  a  con- 
venience to  the  agents  of  crime 
and  confusion.  He  accordingly 
i]  itroduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  bill  making  the  practices 


of  these  desperadoes  penal — a  very 
moderate,  reasonable  bill,  such  as 
we  should  much  like  the  Ameri- 
cans to  enact  on  our  behalf  now. 
But  our  Commons  had  no  patience 
at  all  with  the  proposal  —  they 
being  in  this  instance  not  the 
objects  but  the  shelter  of  the 
criminals.  They  grandly  threw 
out  the  bill,  and  along  with  it 
they  turned  out  Lord  Palmerston. 
That  way  of  dealing  with  such  a 
proposal  seemed  to  them  at  that 
time  the  right,  honourable,  and 
truly  English  one.  We  see  things 
differently  when  our  own  withers 
are  wrung.  It  was  not,  however, 
against  the  Americans  that  we 
sinned ;  and  they,  fortunately,  are 
now  likely  to  act  towards  us  in  a 
spirit  more  liberal  than  formerly. 
There  is  also  a  little  improvement 
in  our  mode  of  dealing  with  these 
wholesale  destroyers  at  home. 
There  seems  to  be  a  growing  con- 
viction that  the  "  cat "  may  be  just- 
ly and  beneficially  applied  to  the 
backs  of  these  dynamitard  villains  ; 
and  our  lawyers  have  discovered 
that  we  may,  without  fresh  legis- 
lation, make  many  of  the  explosions 
capital  offences.  One  or  two  hang- 
ings and  one  or  two  floggings  may 
be  expected  to  produce  very  deter- 
rent effects  on  our  conspirators. 
I  only  trust  that  when  any  of 
them  come  to  be  hanged,  the  finish- 
ers of  the  law  will  be  able  to  turn 
them  off,  and  will  really  make  a 
finish.  It  is  too  scandalous  that, 
in  this  mechanical  age,  an  aban- 
doned scoundrel  should  escape  from 
"  edge  of  penny  cord  "  because  the 
drop  on  which  he  was  perched 
would  not  answer  to  the  hang- 
man's efforts. 
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Though,  as  I  have  said,  the  wis- 
dom seems  to  be  perceived  among 


us  of  sentencing  workers  in  dyna- 
mite to  the  lash  and  to  the  cord, 
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yet  it  is  certain  that  we  are  a  long 
way  from  adopting  death  or  flog- 
ging as  a  punishment  for  ordinary 
offences.  Indeed  we  have  well- 
nigh  restricted  legal  punishment 
to  imprisonment  of  some  kind. 
Now  it  seems  likely  that  before 
very  long  serious  difficulties  may 
be  interposed  between  the  law's 
victims  and  their  imprisonment. 
A  case  has  recently  occurred  where- 
in a  first-class  misdemeanant  has 
had  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
confinement  remitted,  on  the  plea 
that  the  punishment  was  injuring 
his  health.  Probably  it  was.  Con- 
finement, in  most  cases,  does  not 
improve  condition ;  the  popular  be- 
lief is,  that  it  was  never  intended 
to  do  so.  And  up  to  this  time 
most  of  us  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  a  prisoner  must 
take  his  chance  of  the  effect  on 
his  health  of  expiating  his  offence, 
for  expiated  it  must  be.  Without 
passing  any  reflection  on  what  has 
occurred  (for  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  representations  which 
moved  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
pity),  I  feel  certain  that 

"  'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent," 

and  that  prisoners  will  naturally 
be  very  quick  to  put  forward  cer- 
tificates that  their  health  is  being 
destroyed,  in  order  to  escape  part 
of  their  sentences.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  favour  will  not  in 
this  matter  be  shown  to  any  in- 
dividual or  to  any  class  of  cul- 
prits—  therefore  that  tickets  of 
debility  or  disease  will  be  just 
as  much  sought  after  as  tickets- 
of-leave. 

When  I  first  began  to  think  of 
this  matter,  it  appeared  to  me  to 
be  purely  and  entirely  an  innova- 
tion; but  upon  consideration,  I 
find  that  remission  on  the  ground 
of  low  physical  condition  has  in 
past  time  been  allowed,  though  not 
in  reference  to  the  punishment  of 


imprisonment.  When,  in  the  mili- 
tary services  of  older  days,  a  man 
was  sentenced  to  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  doctor  always  watched 
the  infliction  of  the  "cat, "and  could 
stop  the  chastisement  if  he  found 
that  it  was  exceeding  the  sufferer's 
physical  power  of  endurance.  The 
same  rule  which  held  in  these  cases 
— viz.,  that  a  sentence  which  was 
not  intended  to  result  in  death  or 
permanent  injury  should  not  be 
carried  out  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing either  of  those  results — 
may  be  applied  not  unreasonably 
to  cases  of  imprisonment.  But 
then  arises  the  question,  How  are 
transgressors  who  cannot  endure 
imprisonment  without  a  serious 
breakdown  of  constitution  to  be 
punished  at  all  1  We  shall  either 
have  to  let  them  escape  their  pen- 
alties on  the  ground  of  delicacy,  or 
to  invent  a  new  punishment,  the 
infliction  of  which  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  able-bodied,  vigorous  pris- 
oners. A  great  number  of  our 
criminals  are,  it  is  to  be  suspected, 
not  physically  strong.  Of  course 
we  must  not  for  a  moment  think 
of  letting  them  all  loose  on  society, 
and  allowing  them  to  commit 
crime  with  impunity.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  them  1  Shall  we  have  sana- 
tory retreats  with  pleasaunces  at- 
tached, sheets  of  water  for  boating, 
and  horses  and  carriages  for  enjoy- 
ing the  air1?  Three  months  in 
such  seclusion  would  make  an 
agreeable  and  salutary  change  from 
the  treadmill:  and  if  this  relaxa- 
tion were  resorted  to  once  a-year, 
or  perhaps  oftener,  offenders  of  any 
degree  of  delicacy  might  with  such 
aid  contrive  to  serve  out  their 
time.  Or  shall  we  look  for  some 
grief  that  shall  be  sharper  for  the 
moment,  but  of  shorter  duration  1 
A  rogue  who  should  be  pronounc- 
ed incapable  of  enduring  twelve 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard 
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labour,  might  be  strong  enough 
to  stand  a  few  hours  in  the  pillory 
or  to  be  branded.  One  hardly 
likes  to  pursue  this  train  of  thought 
farther,  until  opinion  shall  have 
ripened  somewhat ;  but  it  really 
looks  as  if,  modern  penal  inventions 
proving  inapplicable,  we  were  to 
be  driven  back  upon  some  of  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  middle  ages. 
Levity  apart,  we  shall  have  to 
devise  speedily  punishments  which 
can  with  certainty  be  inflicted. 
Those  which  there  is  a  fair  chance 
of  evading  on  the  plea  of  failing 
health,  genuine  or  pretended,  will 
altogether  lose  their  deterrent 
efFect ;  for  every  knave  will  think 
himself  clever  enough  to  get  the 
length  of  the  doctor's  foot,  and  so 
run  the  chance  of  anything  which 
does  not  promise  to  be  more  severe 
than  "  quod." 

The  law's  inflictions  have  altered 
very  much  within  the  period  that 
I  can  recollect.  I  remember  to 
have  seen  a  man  whipped  in  the 
market-place.  I  have  seen  a 
man  in  the  stocks.  I  have 
seen  and  heard  a  man  con- 
demned to  death  for  sheep -steal- 
ing, and  remember  one  to  have 
been  hanged  for  robbery  on  the 
highway,  and  another  for  stealing 
a  horse  and  committing  sundry 
other  thefts.  Scarlett  and  Wilde 
in  court  are  two  figures  whom  I 
can  recall  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness. The  generation  before  mine 
remembered  Erskine,  and  some  of 
my  friends  of  that  generation  had 
a  good  deal  to  say  about  him.  I 
will  repeat  one  anecdote.  Erskine 
(I  presume,  after  he  had  held,  or 
while  he  was  holding,  office)  was 
brought  down  to  a  country  assize 
town  to  plead  in  some  important 
case.  Either  there  had  been  some 
uncertainty  until  the  last  about 
his  being  able  to  attend,  or  there 
had  been  some  mismanagement,  so 
that  accommodation  was  not  early 


secured  for  him.  The  place  had 
but  a  limited  quantity  of  disposa- 
ble rooms ;  the  earlier  comers  got 
possession  of  all  these ;  and  when 
the  eminent  counsel  arrived,  not 
a  chamber  could  he  procure  at  all 
— a  chamber  for  hire,  that  is ;  but 
he  did  find  where  to  lay  his  head, 
and  more  than  that  too.  For  a 
clergyman,  who  was  head-master 
of  the  grammar-school,  was  quite 
shocked  to  hear  of  Erskine  being 
so  hardly  put  to  it.  So  he  invited 
him  into  his  own  house,  and  placed 
two  or  three  of  the  best  rooms  at 
his  disposal.  The  business  lasted 
only  a  very  few  days,  when  Erskine, 
on  departing,  told  his  host  that  he 
hardly  knew  how  adequately  to 
thank  him  for  his  attention,  and 
that  he  should  be  very  happy  if  he 
ever  found  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  returning  the  favour."  "  You 
will  have  that,  sir,  before  long, 
without  doubt,"  answered  the 
schoolmaster.  "You  are  quite 
sure  to  become  Lord  Chancellor, 
and,  by  the  time  you  are  so  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  give  up  teaching 
and  to  settle  down  in  a  living." 
Erskine  was  afraid  there  was  no 
such  glory  in  store  for  him  as  his 
entertainer  anticipated,  but  he  re- 
peated his  offer  of  service  what- 
ever station  he  might  occupy. 
When  he  became  Chancellor  the 
clergyman  got  his  living.  Whether 
Erskine  gave  it  without  reminder, 
or  whether  the  parson  had  to  ask 
for  it,  I  cannot  remember,  but  cer- 
tainly the  Chancellor  paid  honestly 
and  well  for  having  been  taken  in 
and  done  for  in  his  need. 

Up  to  a  little  before  my  day 
there  was  always  an  assize  ball ; 
and  the  ceremonies  observed  in 
bringing  the  judges  into  town 
were,  within  my  recollection,  ex- 
ceedingly quaint.  I  have  an  ac- 
count of  them  somewhere,  and 
may  possibly  give  it  to  Maga's 
readers  on  another  occasion. 
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have  not  left  myself  space  for  it 
in  the  present  paper;  but  I  will 
mention,  before  I  forget  it  again, 
the  resistance  to  serving  the  office 
of  high-sheriff  which  was  persist- 
ently and  successfully  offered  for 
many  years  by  an  eccentric  old 
squire.  He  cared  little  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  shrievalty, 
and  objected  most  earnestly  to  the 
trouble  and  expense,  for  he  would 
have  had  to  buy  a  state  carriage,  set 
up  a  troop  of  retainers,  and  I  know 
not  what  besides.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  fine  of,  as  I 
think,  ,£500  for  not  serving  the 
office,  if  once  nominated  to  it. 
The  problem  therefore,  for  the  old 
character,  was  to  avoid  serving 
the  office,  and  avoid  paying  the 
fine.  This  he  solved  very  effectu- 
ally by  giving  notice  to  the  officers 
who  named  the  magnates  from 
whom  the  sheriff  would  be  selected, 
that  if  made  sheriff  he  would  serve. 
"But  as  sure  as  you  live,"  he 
added,  "  I'll  go  with  a  wain  and 
oxen  to  meet  the  judges,  and  my 
people  shall  come  in  smock-frocks, 
with  forks  in  their  hands."  Every- 
body was  convinced  that  he  would 
do  as  he  threatened ;  they  did  not 
dare  to  commit  the  honour  of  the 
county  to  such  hands ;  and  he 
went  down  to  the  grave  a  very  old 
man,  without  having  been  ever 
troubled  to  execute  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate. 

And  now,  by  a  glance  at  the 
clock,  I  learn  that  I  must  give 
over  my  musings,  and  betake  my- 
self elsewhere.  By  the  way,  is  it 
now  a  decreed  method  that  we 
are  to  change  the  small  hours  of 
our  afternoons  into  teens  and 
twenties?  If  so,  who  is  to  bring 


about  the  alteration,  and  for  whose 
benefit  is  it  to  be  done  ?  I  quite 
fail  to  perceive  what  gain  there 
can  be  in  marking  the  dial  with 
XVI.'s  and  XXIV. 's,  or  in  talking 
of  twenty -one  o'clock,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  wrench  which  our 
habits  will  suffer  in  renaming  the 
afternoon  and  evening  hours.  We 
shall  be  spared  the  trouble  of  writ- 
ing A.M.  and  P.M.  when  we  specify 
the  time  of  day,  and  we  shall  avoid 
the  confusion  which  might  pos- 
sibly arise  from  omission  to  insert 
these  abbreviations ;  in  return,  we 
shall  have  a  cumbersome  method 
of  notation.  Surely  the  old  style 
has  not  been  found  so  inconvenient 
that  a  new  one  is  imperatively 
called  for !  For  my  part,  I  have 
run  through  a  large  number  of 
years  without  ever  coming  to  thir- 
teen o'clock,  and  I  could  be  well 
content  to  live  out  my  span  with- 
out being  ever  taught  by  proud 
science  to  stray  to  that  numerator 
of  time.  We  can  see  how  the 
world  wags  quite  as  well  with 
small  numbers  as  with  mouth-fill- 
ing ones,  and  the  tale  which 
hangs  thereby  will  be  as  impres- 
sive in  units  as  in  dozens.  When 
it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  reck- 
oning of  years,  those  who  under- 
stood the  matter  submitted  to 
inconvenience  with  a  good  grace, 
and  kept  Epiphany  on  what  would 
have  been  Christmas-day,  because 
there  had  been  really  an  error  in 
the  old  style.  But  there  is  no 
error  in  reckoning  the  twelve  hours 
twice  in  the  astronomical  day  ;  and 
all  I  have  to  say  is,  that — well,  I 
can't  say  all  that  is  in  my  heart 
just  now,  for  if  I  do  I  shall  inev- 
itably miss  my  train. 
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KUSSIA  IN   SEARCH   OF  A   FRONTIER. 


SINCE  the  year  1863,  when  Rus- 
sia may  be  said  to  have  definitely 
seo  out  on  her  southern  inarch 
through  Central  Asia,  collision  be- 
tween her  and  Great  Britain  has 
simply  been  a  matter  of  time. 
So  obvious  was  this  fact,  that  it 
WHS  superfluous  to  assert  it,  and 
folly  to  deny  it.  Yet  there  is  no 
question  of  our  time  that  has  been 
more  rancorously  discussed  than 
this  Central  Asian  question,  which, 
put  in  its  plainest  and  most  defin- 
ite form,  is — Are  British  and  Rus- 
sian interests  likely  to  meet  in  con- 
flict in  High  Asia  1  Divested  of 
party  feeling  and  prejudice,  the 
Central  Asian  question  never  could 
have  had  but  one  side  that  would 
bear  exposure  to  the  light  of  rea- 
son. Once  committed  to  a  south- 
ward movement,  Russia  must  go  on 
until  she  found  herself  confronted 
by  some  barrier,  either  natural  or 
political,  strong  enough  to  stay  her 
advance.  "  Imperious  necessity," 
Prince  Gortschakoff  pointed  out 
in  1864,  in  his  famous  circular 
defending  the  new  annexations, 
was  urging  Russia  on  against  her 
will ;  and  we,  with  our  experience 
in  India,  were  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge the  force  of  the  same  motive 
power  which  had  carried  us  from 
Calcutta  to  the  Khyber,  until  we 
there  met  with  a  natural  frontier. 

Granted  that  Prince  Gortscha- 
kc  ff's  "  imperious  necessity  "  af- 
forded a  valid  excuse  for  Russia's 
marching  southward  from  the  Jax- 
artes  and  absorbing  the  Central 
Adan  khanates,  it  was  clear  that 
the  same  motive  must  continue  to 
impel  her  on  until  she  encountered 
a  power  strong  enough  to  arrest 
h€T  progress,  and  a  frontier  line 
sufficiently  settled  to  allow  of  no 
causes  of  quarrel  or  contention 
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with  those  on  the  other  side. 
But  where  was  this  to  be  found  1 
Certainly  not  before  she  had 
reached  the  British  Indian  border. 
Thus,  accepting  "  imperious  neces- 
sity "  as  the  sole  motive  that  was 
forcing  her  southward,  we  had 
only  to  wait,  with  a  full  assurance 
that  time  would  speedily  bring  her 
face  to  face  with  us  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  But 
there  were  soon  evidences  that 
there  were  other  and  more  powerful 
motives  at  work  in  addition  to  the 
avowed  impulse.  Each  great  step 
that  Russia  has  taken  in  Central 
Asia  has  been  taken  by  stealth,  in 
direct  violation  of  her  assurances, 
and  frequently  in  contravention  of 
her  solemn  guarantees.  She  has 
confessed  herself  that  she  cannot 
control  her  advance  :  her  progress 
has  been  uniformly  marked  by 
fraud  and  dissimulation.  In  either 
case,  whether  pushed  forward  by 
the  irresistible  force  of  events,  or 
pressing  onward  to  gratify  a  greedy 
lust  of  territory,  only  one  conclu- 
sion could  lie  before  a  sensible 
onlooker  —  that  a  rencontre  be- 
tween Britain  and  Russia  must 
ultimately  ensue,  and  that  it  re- 
mained with  the  former  to  fix  the 
place  of  meeting. 

If  any  politicians  of  the  "mas- 
terly inactivity"  school  have  sur- 
vived the  shock  which  the  events 
of  the  last  few  months  must  have 
caused  them,  with  what  feelings 
can  they  look  back  upon  the  long 
and  bitter  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  twenty 
years  !  Every  plea  they  had  ad- 
vanced in  excuse  of  Russia — every 
assurance,  when  another  khanate 
had  been  swallowed  up,  that  now 
the  bourne  had  been  reached — every 
apology  for  Russian  annexation, — 
2p 
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have  been  shown  to  be  quite  as 
worthless  as  Russia's  own  profes- 
sions on  the  subject.  And  this  is 
not  all.  They  have  consistently 
sought  to  mislead  the  British  pub- 
lic as  to  the  position  and  aims  of 
Russia  in  Asia — have,  successfully 
for  the  most  part,  endeavoured  to 
frustrate  all  attempts  to  induce 
the  Government  to  get  Russia  to 
specify  a  definite  limit  to  her  en- 
croachments— and  have  misrepre- 
sented the  warnings  of  those  states- 
men who  distinctly  foretold  what 
must  ensue,  as  the  utterances  of 
Chauvinists  wishing  to  provoke 
a  quarrel  with  a  friendly  Power 
whose  mission  it  was  to  divide 
with  ourselves  the  task  of  civilis- 
ing Asia.  Should  a  rupture  en- 
sue from  the  present  collision  on 
the  Afghan  frontier,  the  preachers 
of  "  masterly  inactivity,"  and  the 
Liberal  Government,  that  has  al- 
ways been  a  servile  promoter  of 
their  doctrines,  will  be,  in  reality, 
more  to  blame  than  Russian  gen- 
erals or  Russian  diplomatists. 

Looking  back  from  our  present 
stand -point  face  to  face  with  the 
Russian  outposts  in  the  Murghab 
and  Heri-Rud  valleys,  we  may  well 
wonder  how,  in  the  face  of  patent 
facts,  a  policy  of  "  masterly  inactiv- 
ity "  ever  for  a  moment  obtained  a 
hearing.  From  1863  down  to  the 
present  time,  Russia's  career  has 
been  one  uninterrupted  progress ; 
and  she  has  utilised  the  occasions 
when  a  halt  has  been  called  for 
an  explanation  of  her  intentions, 
to  consolidate  her  conquests  and  to 
prepare  for  the  next  spring.  In  the 
course  of  eleven  years  she  covered 
the  vast  country  between  the  Jax- 
artes  and  the  Oxus,  either  wholly 
reducing  it  to  Russian  territory, 
or  leaving  it  under  the  nominal 
government  of  native  rulers  who 
are  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
the  Czar's  military  commanders. 
In  1863  her  southern  frontier  was 


the  line  of  the  lower  Jaxartes  and 
the  Chu  river  to  Issik  Kul  Lake. 
She  seized  on  Tashkend  in  1865, 
reduced  Bokhara  to  vassalage  in 
1867,  entered  Samarcand  in  1868, 
and  annexed  Khiva  in  1873.  The 
flagrant  violation  of  her  pledges  in 
the  case  of  Khiva,  and  the  outbreak 
of  theRusso-Turkish  war,  forced  her 
for  a  while  to  pause  in  her  aggres- 
sions ;  but  no  sooner  were  her  arms 
set  free  in  Europe  than  she  began 
a  new  advance,  this  time  by  the 
Attrek  Valley,  which  was  to  lead 
her  direct  to  the  Afghan  border, 
and  thus  bring  to  a  direct  issue 
the  question  how  long  the  for- 
bearance of  Britain  would  last. 

In  reality  her  conquests  in  the 
khanates  were  of  little  consequence 
compared  with  this  last  encroach- 
ment, which  was  planned,  and  to 
some  extent  carried  out,  by  the 
genius  of  Skobeleff.  Until  the 
Turkoman  tribes  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  Oxus  were  as  completely 
broken-  to  her  yoke  as  the  Khirgiz 
and  U'sbegs  on  the  other  side,  her 
power  must  always  be  more  or 
less  subject  to  disturbance.  When 
the  Turkomans  were  reduced,  there 
would  lie  no  further  obstruction  to 
a  junction  between  her  armies  of 
Turkistan  and  of  the  Caucasus. 
When  the  news  of  SkobelefFs  vic- 
tory at  Geok  Teppe,  and  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Askabad  which  speedily 
followed,  showed  that  the  way  lay 
open  to  Merv  and  Sarakhs,  it  was 
surely  high  time  for  Britain  to 
bethink  herself  of  what  the  next 
step  must  be.  When  the  Russians 
in  1863  commenced  to  move  from 
Fort  Kasala  on  the  Jaxartes,  the 
British  Government  began  to  en- 
tertain suspicions  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate destination — although  then  a 
distance  of  1682  miles,  much  of  it 
desert,  and  all  of  it  difficult,  separ- 
ated them  from  our  frontier ;  but 
now  that  at  Sarakhs  she  is  little 
more  than  700  miles  from  Quetta, 
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the  Government  evidently  thinks 
it  can  afford  to  treat  her  presence 
as  a  matter  of  indifference. 

For  this  last  and  most  important 
movement  Russia  has  chosen  her 
time  happily.  The  well-known 
callousness  of  the  Gladstone  Gov- 
ernment to  all  the  foreign,  and 
especially  the  Indian,  interests  of 
Britain,  was  a  safe  guarantee 
that  no  obstacles  would  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  her  advance  from 
the  Caspian;  while  the  troubles 
in  which  the  Premier  had  involv- 
ed his  country  forbade  the  sup- 
position that  under  his  adminis- 
tration Britain  would  engage  in 
a  war  with  Russia  save  as  a  last 
resort.  Accordingly,  she  waxed 
bold,  and  swept  up  Sarakhs, 
although  our  military  authorities 
were  well  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  that  position.  Indeed  a 
little  before  the  annexation  of 
this  post,  Sir  C.  MacGregor  had 
reported  that  Sarakhs  could  not 
fail  to  exercise  a  very  serious 
influence  on  the  momentous  is- 
sue of  the  Indo-Russian  frontier 
question. 

"This,"  he  says,  "must  happen, 
whether  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
friends  of  England  or  into  those  of  her 
foes.  Whether  Russia  use  Sarakhs 
as  a  base  for  offensive  measures  against 
Herat,  or  England  use  it  as  a  de- 
fensive outpost  to  defeat  any  such 
operations,  that  position  will  be  heard 
of  again.  And  if  my  feeble  voice  can 
effect  a  warning  ere  it  is  too  late,  let 
it  here  be  raised  in  these  words — If 
England  does  not  use  Sarakhs  for  de- 
fence, Russia  will  use  it  for  offence" 

In  spite  of  this  significant  cau- 
tion Sarakhs  was  allowed  to  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  the  advanced  forces 
of  Russia,  and  it  was  only  when  it 
was  too  late  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment began  to  feel  alarmed,  and 
to  press  for  an  amicable  delimita- 
tion of  the  frontier. 

Misfortune    seems    hitherto    to 


have  unfailingly  attended  all  our 
efforts  to  have  a  proper  demar- 
cation of  the  north-western  bound- 
ary of  Afghanistan  effected.  Lord 
Mayo,  when  Viceroy  of  India,  was 
very  anxious  for  a  timely  settle- 
ment of  this  difficult  subj  ect.  When 
the  "  neutral  zone "  policy  was 
arranged  with  Russia  during  Sir 
Douglas  Forsyth's  mission  to  St 
Petersburg  in  1869,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  territory  then  actually 
held  by  Shere  Ali  Khan  was  to 
constitute  the  limits  of  Afghani- 
stan, and  it  was  intended  that  the 
boundary-line  should  be  fixed  on 
this  principle.  A  rough  agreement 
was  arranged  between  Lord  Loftus 
and  Prince  Gortschakoff  in  the 
winter  of  1872-73;  but  as  it  was 
not  followed  up  by  a  survey,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  "  most 
decided  and  positive  assurances 
that  not  only  was  it  far  from  the  in- 
tention of  the  Emperor  to  take  pos- 
session of  Khiva,  but  positive  orders 
had  been  prepared  to  prevent  it," 
and  that  "  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
considers  extension  of  territory 
to  be  an  extension  of  weakness," 
it  is  not  much  wonder  although 
it  speedily  passed  out  of  account. 
Lord  Mayo's  lamented  death  pre- 
vented that  action  which  would 
have  undoubtedly  been  taken,  to 
have  the  frontier  line  strictly 
marked  off  ;  and  his  succes- 
sor, Lord  Northbrook,  so  effectu- 
ally succeeded  in  alienating  the 
confidence  of  the  Ameer,  that  no 
proposals  from  the  Government  of 
India  for  a  formal  delimitation 
would  have  been  listened  to.  Lord 
Northbrook  bequeathed  to  Lord 
Lytton  all  the  elements  of  a  rup- 
ture with  Afghanistan,  and  the 
war  which  followed  placed  the 
frontier  question  in  the  back- 
ground. Lord  Ripon,  the  next 
Viceroy,  was  too  much  occupied  in 
carrying  out  his  orders  to  "scuttle 
out "  of  Afghanistan,  and  too  little 
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concerned  about  the  foreign  pol- 
itics of  British  India,  to  trouble 
himself  regarding  the  matter,  until 
the  advance  upon  Sarakhs,  and  the 
preparations  for  carrying  on  a  line 
of  railway  from  Kizil  Arvak  to 
Askabad,  warned  the  Government 
that  the  subject  was  no  longer 
to  be  trifled  with.  At  last,  after 
much  delay,  Sir  Peter  Lumsden's 
expedition  was  despatched,  to  the 
manifest  chagrin  of  Russia,  who 
naturally  thought  that  as  the  set- 
tlement of  the  frontier  had  been 
staved  off  so  long,  it  would  be  to 
her  advantage  to  be  able  to  advance 
a  uti  possidetis  claim  to  Herat. 
From  the  time  Sir  Peter  Lumsden's 
mission  became  a  certainty,  she 
threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  accomplishing  its  task  that  dip- 
lomatic ingenuity  could  devise.  Dif- 
ficulty after  difficulty  was  started; 
she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
as  to  a  commissioner ;  and  at  last, 
when  one  was  named,  an  officer  was 
chosen  whose  inferior  rank  in  itself 
implied  a  direct  insult  to  the 
British  Government,  and  whose 
instructions  have  apparently  been 
to  treat  both  the  mission  and  its 
object  with  the  loftiest  contempt. 
Upon  no  previous  occasion  in  our 
history  would  Russia  have  dared 
to  play  with  the  temper  of  England 
as  she  has  done  on  this  occasion. 
But  she  knew  the  Government 
with  which  she  had  to  deal;  she 
knew  also  the  embarrassments 
amid  which  we  are  at  present 
labouring ;  and  she  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  make  what  capital  she 
could  out  of  our  disabilities. 

With  regard  to  the  points  which 
at  present  are  professedly  at  issue 
between  the  two  Powers,  we  con- 
sider them  of  infinitely  less  im- 
portance than  the  dangers  that 
arise  out  of  the  attitude  in  which 
they  have  been  placed  towards 
each  other  in  the  Murghab  and 
Heri-Rud  valleys.  No  doubt  it  is 


our  duty,  as  well  as  our  ultimate 
interest,  to  endeavour  to  preserve 
for  the  Ameer  all  the  territory 
that  properly  belongs  to  Afghan- 
istan, as  well  as  to  place  the  fron- 
tier line  as  far  as  possible  from 
Herat.  But  since  we  have  al- 
lowed Sarakhs  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Russia  without  a  mur- 
mur, we  cannot  very  consistently 
make  the  possession  of  less  import- 
ant positions  a  serious  ground  of 
quarrel,  except  on  the  plea  that  we 
are  bound  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  Ameer's  dominions.  The 
acquisition  of  Zulficar,  or  even 
Penjdeh,  would  in  reality  add  little 
to  the  menace  which  the  Rus- 
sian possession  of  Sarakhs  already 
throws  out  against  Herat.  If  that 
city  is  to  continue  Afghan  terri- 
tory, it  is  obvious  that  it  will  have 
to  be  fortified  and  garrisoned  in  a 
way  that  no  other  city  in  Afghan- 
istan— we  may  almost  say  no  other 
city  in  the  East — is  garrisoned  and 
fortified.  And  to  accomplish  this, 
the  unaided  resources  of  Afghan- 
istan are  quite  inadequate.  She  has 
not  the  money  or  the  engineering 
skill  requisite  to  convert  Herat 
into  a  fortress  that  could  with- 
stand, if  needed,  months  of  a  regu- 
lar siege  and  the  assaults  of  Rus- 
sian artillery.  Moreover,  she  has 
no  troops  that  could  be  sufficiently 
depended  upon  for  the  defence  of 
so  important  a  fortress.  In  other 
words,  since  by  our  carelessness 
we  have  allowed  the  Russians  to 
creep  up  to  its  gates,  the  safety  of 
Herat  must  entail  a  new  charge  on 
the  British  Government,  unless  it 
has  made  up  its  mind  to  tolerate 
the  presence  of  the  Russians,  first 
at  Oabul  and  Kandahar,  and  shortly 
after  at  the  mouths  of  the  Khyber 
and  Bolan  Passes.  No  "agree- 
ment" or  "arrangement,"  or  even 
the  most  solemn  treaty  that  can 
be  concocted,  will  now  suffice  to 
relieve  us  from  this  responsibility; 
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and  after  all,  we  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  paying  more  than  a  fair 
price  for  the  neglect  with  which, 
for  twenty  years,  we  have  regarded 
the  Russian  encroachments,  and 
for  the  consummate  folly  which  in- 
duced the  Gladstone  Government, 
in  a  fit  of  pique  with  the  policy  of 
its  predecessors,  to  abandon  the 
position  which  we  held  at  Kanda- 
har at  the  close  of  the  last  Afghan 
war.  It  is  to  the  abandonment  of 
Kandahar  that  the  whole  of  the 
present  difficulty  is  directly  due ; 
for  it  was  not  until  it  was  posi- 
tively announced  that  we  were  to 
"scuttle"  out  of  Afghanistan  that 
the  Russians  began  to  press  in  the 
direction  of  Merv  and  Sarakhs. 
Had  a  British  garrison  been  in 
Kandahar  at  the  present  moment, 
we  would  have  had  no  more  anxiety 
about  Herat  than  we  have  about 
Peshawur. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr  Gladstone's 
Government  has  again  entered 
upon  a  course  of  timorous  diplom- 


acy, 


from  which  it  is  most  unlike- 


ly to  extract  an  effective  remedy 
for  the  present  difficulty,  and  out 
of  which  it  is  absolutely  certain  to 
come  second  best.  A  diplomatic 
duel  in  which  Lord  Granville  is 
pitted  against  M.  de  Giers,  must 
be  a  spectacle  as  ridiculous  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  as  it  is  painful  to 
ourselves.  Already,  in  what  lit- 
tle of  the  negotiations  have  been 
allowed  to  transpire,  we  have  not 
figured  to  advantage.  While  Lord 
Granville  is  fidgeting,  and  send- 
ing special  messages  to  St  Peters- 
burg to  make  sure  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone was  correct  in  his  explana- 
tion of  the  "  arrangement  "  which 
is  to  last  "as  long  as  there  is 
occasion  for  it,"  and  which,  it  is 
presumed,  will  keep  the  Russians 
from  advancing  farther  while  efforts 
to  settle  the  dispute  are  pending, 
Russia  is  calling  councils  of  her 
generals,  M.  de  Giers  is  bustling 


between  the  Chancellery  and 
Gatschina,  troops  are  being  hur- 
ried across  the  Caspian  to  the 
scene  of  dispute,  all  the  Russian 
stations  in  Turkistan  are  in  a 
bustle  of  preparation;  and  proba- 
bly we  shall  speedily  hear  of  strong 
forces  massing  at  Charjui  and 
Kilif,  the  two  points  on  the  Oxus 
from  which,  as  bases,  Russia  can 
most  effectively  operate.  What- 
ever may  be  the  upshot  of  the 
discussions  between  the  British 
and  Russian  Governments,  we  can 
clearly  see  that  Russia's  position 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  delay, 
by  which  she  assuredly  will  not 
fail  to  profit.  In  fact,  if  we  look 
frankly  at  the  situation,  both 
Herat  and  our  expedition  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  said  to 
lie  at  her  mercy.  According  to  the 
most  recent  accounts,  Russia  has 
4000  men  in  and  about  theMurghab 
Valley,  and  as  many  more  on  the 
Heri-Rud;  while  the  British  expe- 
dition numbers  only  400,  exclusive 
of  the  officers  of  the  Commission. 
Of  the  Afghan  strength  we  have 
no  accurate  information,  but  it 
must  have  been  largely  increased 
within  a  very  recent  date  if  it  is 
able  to  cope  with  the  Russian  force 
with  which  it  is  now  confronted. 
And  we  must  remember  that  every 
week  of  delay  will  add  to  the  Rus- 
sian strength.  She  could  without 
difficulty  spare  70,000  men  from 
the  army  of  the  Caucasus ;  she 
could  draw  half  as  many  more  from 
Turkestan ;  and  we  have  no  means 
of  estimating  the  hordes  of  Turko- 
man levies  she  could  at  once 
throw  upon  Afghanistan.  It  will 
be  seen,  then,  that  the  position 
about  Herat  is  a  precarious  one, 
especially  since  it  depends  upon 
nothing  more  stable  than  Mr 
Gladstone's  "  arrangement,"  which 
chance  or  intention  may  at  any 
moment  dissolve  in  open  hostilities. 
Nor  is  Herat  the  only  point  from 
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which  Russia  is  effectively  able  to 
menace  the  integrity  of  Afghan- 
istan and  disturb  our  position  in 
India.  Suppose,  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture, Russia  lays  siege  to  Herat, 
she  can  still  draw  sufficient 
forces  from  Tashkend,  and  other 
garrisons  in  the  khanates,  to  over- 
run the  Afghan  territory  of  Balkh, 
which  is  probably  not  less  an  ob- 
ject of  her  ambition  than  the  pos- 
session of  Herat  itself.  Indeed  it 
might  not  be  a  very  extravagant 
speculation  to  suppose  that  Balkh, 
with  the  Paropamisus  range  for  a 
frontier,  is  the  "  golden  bridge  "  of 
which  broad  hints  are  now  being 
dropped.  But  neither  by  the 
Ameer  nor  by  the  British  could 
such  a  proposal  for  one  minute  be 
tolerated.  Russia  in  Balkh  would 
be  even  more  dangerous  to  us  than 
Russia  at  Herat.  As  it  is,  if  we 
are  involved  in  hostilities,  the 
chances  of  a  Russian  invasion  of 
Balkh  must  greatly  increase  our  re- 
sponsibility and  danger.  Because 
the  tide  of  the  invasion  of  India 
from  Central  Asia  has  always,  with 
the  exception  of  Baber's  invasion, 
rolled  past  Herat,  we  have  been 
too  apt  to  assume  that  there  is  no 
other  channel  through  which  it 
can  flow  except  the  traditional 
one.  Sir  Henry  Norman,  one 
of  the  stanchest  supporters  of 
Lord  Lawrence's  "  masterly  inac- 
tivity" policy,  admits  that  "if 
Russia  really  intends  to  injure  us 
in  India,  which  of  course  would 
involve  war  in  Europe,  my  im- 
pression is,  that  she  is  at  least  as 
likely  to  make  an  advance  from 
the  direction  of  Tashkend  towards 
Afghan-Turkistan  and  Cabul,  as 
to  move  forward  by  Herat."  The 
whole  distance  from  Tashkend 
to  Cabul  is  only  841  miles.  The 
road  is  good,  with  the  exception  of 
150  miles  of  sandy  desert  between 
Karshi  and  the  Oxus,  and  the 
passes  of  the  Hindoo  Rush,  which 


are  difficult,  and  which  would 
supply  the  Afghans  with  means 
of  offering  serious  resistance  to  an 
invading  force.  At  all  events,  by 
throwing  troops  from  Tashkend 
into  Balkh — and  it  is  agreed  that 
for  this  object  from  25,000  to 
30,000  men  and  30  guns  are 
available,  to  say  nothing  of  levies 
of  irregulars — Russia  could  divide 
the  attention  of  the  British  and 
the  Afghans,  and  compel  them 
to  assume  a  defensive  attitude 
at  Cabul  as  well  as  at  Herat. 
Nor  is  this  all.  From  Balkh, 
Russia  can  command  the  passes 
leading  to  India  by  Chitral,  Kash- 
mir, and  Ladakh,  and  compel  us 
to  concentrate  a  considerable  part 
of  our  attention  upon  the  di- 
rect defence  of  our  own  frontier. 
These  routes,  no  doubt,  are  difficult, 
are  even  probably  impracticable 
for  a  siege-train;  but  neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  beyond  the  vigour 
and  audacity  of  Russia  to  attempt 
them.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  over- 
look even  the  remotest  possibility 
of  her  gaining  a  footing  on  the 
flank  of  the  Punjab.  We  shall 
therefore  be  compelled  to  guard 
the  safety  of  the  northern  frontier 
of  India,  as  well  as  do  battle  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Ameer's  do- 
minions, if  unfortunately  the  nego- 
tiations now  going  on  do  not  lead 
to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue. 

The  situation  which  now  con- 
fronts us  at  present  is  all  the  more 
perplexing  that  it  differs  in  many 
respects  from  the  calculations 
which  we  have  hitherto  formed  as 
to  the  way  in  which  a  collision 
between  Britain  and  Russia  would 
take  place  in  the  East.  We  have 
generally  assumed  that  Afghanistan 
would  fall  under  the  influence  of 
Russian  intrigue,  and  that  we 
would  have  the  Ameer  as  well  as 
the  Czar  for  enemies.  Our  ex- 
perience of  Afghan  politics  has 
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hitherto  strongly  favoured  this 
view,  which  indeed  was  on  the 
pcant  of  being  realised  had  not 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  put 
an  end  to  the  efforts  which 
Russian  agents  were  making  to 
excite  the  Ameer  against  the 
Indian  Government,  as  well  as  to 
Russia's  intention  to  strike  at 
British  power  in  the  East  in  the 
event  of  our  taking  part  with 
Turkey.  But  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  we  have  calculated  much 
on  the  probability  of  fighting  side 
by  side  with  the  Ameer  for  the 
security  of  his  dominions.  The 
present  situation  has  its  advan- 
tages, but  also  its  drawbacks.  We 
have  too  good  reason  to  know  that 
the  alliance  of  the  Afghan  people 
is  not  to  be  despised  in  the  field 
even  against  a  European  foe ;  and 
it  is  a  decided  gain  that  we  can 
look  upon  Afghanistan  as  a  buffer, 
and  not  as  a  battering-ram  to  be 
driven  against  us.  We  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  honesty  of  the 
Ameer  on  this  occasion;  and  Ab- 
dulrahman  must  have  had  enough 
of  experience  of  Russian  rule  in 
Asia  during  his  years  of  exile  to 
know  what  he  and  his  subjects 
have  to  expect  if  they  were  to  fall 
directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Czar.  It  is  also 
no  small  matter  that  we  shall  carry 
with  us  in  our  defence  of  the 
Ameer's  territories  the  sympathies 
of  the  Indian  Mussulmans,  whose 
minds  are  only  too  easily  un- 
settled when  we  come  into  collision 
with  any  race  of  their  co-reli- 
gionists. In  a  paper  prepared  for 
Government  by  a  distinguished 
goneral  officer  in  1878,  when  war 
with  Russia  seemed  imminent,  the 
following  passage  very  justly  ex- 
presses the  effect  which  would  be 
produced  upon  them  : — 


"  In  such  a  war  as  is  here  supposed, 
tli.e  Mohammedans  of  India  and  Af- 


ghanistan would  believe  only  that  we 
were  fighting  against  the  traditional 
enemy  of  their  religion ;  and  the  mea- 
sure promises  such  advantageous  re- 
sults for  our  dominion  in  India,  that 
a  patriotic  Englishman  might  almost 
be  pardoned  for  hoping  that  his  coun- 
try should  be  driven  by  inadmissible 
demands  on  the  part  of  Russia  to 
declare  war." 

But  the  interest  that  our  Mo- 
hammedan subjects  naturally  take 
in  the  question  at  issue  is  a 
fact  that  the  Government  ought 
by  no  means  to  leave  out  of 
account  in  its  endeavours  to  effect 
a  peaceful  accommodation.  How- 
ever much  we  may  desire  by  con- 
cession to  obviate  the  danger  of 
kindling  war  both  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe,  we  must  beware  of  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  our  ally  to 
our  desire  for  maintaining  a  good 
understanding  with  Russia.  Such 
an  error  would  not  only,  in  all 
probability,  alienate  the  Ameer, 
and  ultimately  throw  him  into  the 
arms  of  Russia,  but  it  would  have 
the  worst  possible  effect  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  Indian  Mussul- 
mans, who  are  always  jealously 
watching  for  any  breach  of  faith 
towards  Islam,  as  an  excuse  for 
giving  expression  to  their  natural 
antipathy  for  an  infidel  Govern- 
ment. Even  peace  might  be  pur- 
chased at  too  high  a  price  if  we 
shook  the  faith  of  the  Afghans, 
and  of  their  co-religionists  in  India, 
in  our  respect  for  our  treaty  obli- 
gations. It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  in  the  course  of  these 
negotiations  our  Indian  prestige 
will  have  to  go  through  a  very 
trying  ordeal.  Every  concession, 
the  slightest  appearance  of  a  sur- 
render, will  be  regarded  as  wrung 
from  us  through  a  fear  of  en- 
countering Russia  in  the  field ; 
and  there  probably  never  was  a 
time  when  we  stood  more  in  need 
of  all  the  advantages  which  our 
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prestige  secures  for  us  in  the  eyes 
of  our  Indian  subjects.  In  some- 
what less  than  five  years,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ripon  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  that  good  feeling  between 
native  and  European  which  his 
predecessors — especially  Lord  Law- 
rence, Lord  Mayo,  and  Lord  Lyt- 
ton — had  been  carefully  building 
up  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mutiny.  The  minds  of  the  natives 
have  been  more  unsettled  during 
the  last  four  years  than  during  the 
whole  previous  period  from  the 
Queen's  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment. Rejoicing  in  the  licence  so 
inconsiderately  granted  to  it,  the 
native  press  has  assumed  a  tone 
towards  Europeans  which,  how- 
ever little  likely  to  influence  the 
educated  classes,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  poison  the  minds  of  the  masses. 
One  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
native  press  is  the  importance 
which  it  gives  to  the  rivalry  of 
Russia  and  Britain  in  the  East, 
and  the  broad  hints  which  it 
throws  out  that  we  who  have  sub- 
jugated themselves,  are  cowed  in 
our  turn  in  the  presence  of  Rus- 
sia. We  could  afford  to  overlook 
such  language  so  long  as  Russia 
was  as  far  off  as  Samarcand  or 
Khiva;  but  with  her  troops  al- 
most at  the  gates  of  Herat,  the 
case  is  different.  The  Czar  is  no 
longer  the  White  Spectre ;  to  the 
people  of  India  he  has  now  become 
a  living  visible  reality.  The  result 
of  the  present  negotiations  regard- 
ing the  Afghan  frontier  will  afford 
a  ready  test  to  the  natives  of  India 
for  estimating  in  their  own  minds 
the  relative  strength  of  Russia  and 
Britain ;  and  we  regret  to  say  that 
any  accommodation  that  the  latter 
may  feel  justified  in  affording,  will 
be  hailed  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  vernacular  press  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  rulers 
of  India,  and  be  paraded  before 
the  people  as  the  submission  of 


England  to  a  Power  which  she  is 
not  able  to  withstand.  Even  a 
greater  danger  than  the  menace 
which  the  armed  strength  of  Russia 
would  throw  out  were  she  to  reach 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  Indian 
frontier,  would  be  the  effect  which 
her  presence  would  have  in  un- 
settling the  minds  of  our  native 
subjects,  and  in  presenting  to  them 
an  outlet  towards  which  disaffection 
and  discontent  would  naturally  flow. 
At  the  present  moment,  while 
the  scales,  it  may  be  said,  are  still 
swaying  between  peace  and  war, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  venture 
on  a  prediction  as  to  which  side 
the  beam  may  lean.  One  fact  is 
plain,  that  thanks  to  our  own 
negligence  Russia  has  this  time 
caught  us  on  the  hip,  and  that  we 
shall  have  to  pay  the  penalty  in  one 
way  or  another.  We  may  build 
the  "golden  bridge"  for  her,  but 
it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  our 
ally,  whose  interests  we  are  bound 
to  protect,  and  consequently  of 
our  own  honour  and  of  our  credit 
in  the  East.  But  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  at  the  present  mo- 
ment Russia  will  be  easily  satis- 
fied by  concessions.  She  knows 
how  greatly  our  military  power  is 
crippled  by  our  position  in  Egypt, 
and  she  knows  also  that  another 
such  favourable  opportunity  for 
asserting  her  right  to  hold  on  her 
way  may  be  long  before  it  again 
presents  itself.  Probably  the  con- 
sideration that  the  war  could  not 
be  confined  to  Asia,  has  greater 
weight  with  her  in  professing  a 
desire  for  peace  than  any  mis- 
givings that  she  would  be  likely 
to  entertain  about  holding  her 
own  with  us  at  present  on  the 
Afghan  frontier.  We  have  every 
reason  also  to  believe  that  what- 
ever influence  the  European  Powers 
may  exercise  in  the  dispute,  will 
be  in  favour  of  an  amicable  settle- 
ment. Prince  Bismarck,  probably, 
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not  be  loath  to  re-enact  his  part 
of  honest  broker,  and  to  pocket  his 
commission  in  the  shape  of  what- 
ever facilities  we  may  think  fit 
to  afford  to  his  colonial  policy. 
France,  in  spite  of  all  that  we 
have  recently  conceded  to  her,  is 
ft,  more  doubtful  factor ;  for  there 
lias  been  of  recent  years  a  very  close 
understanding  between  Paris  and 
Bt  Petersburg,  and  any  war  in 
which  we  might  be  engaged  that 
would  make  Egypt  a  matter  of 
secondary  consequence,  would  af- 
ford a  temptation  which  the  Re- 
public might  find  it  hard  to  resist. 
Perilous  as  the  situation  is,  there 
is  still  ground  for  hoping  that 
the  counsels  of  the  Powers  may 
persuade  Russia  to  moderation, 
and  that  a  war  may  be  obviated, 
the  limits  and  results  of  which  no 
diplomatic  foresight  is  capable  of 
determining. 

The  spirited  conduct  of  the 
Indian  Government  will  also  not 
be  without  effect.  Lord  Dufferin 
is  already  bustling  to  get  50,000 
men  at  once  ready  for  the  field, 
and  the  native  princes  are  equally 
enthusiastic;  for  Sindiah  has,  it 
is  said,  placed  his  troops  at 
the  disposal  of  Government.  If 
Herat  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  it  will  be  no  fault 
of  the  Indian  Government,  but  due 
rather  to  the  incapacity  of  a  Cab- 
inet which  never  yet  could  per- 
ceive danger  except  to  suit  its  own 
views,  or  meet  an  emergency  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  it. 

Should   war    be    providentially 


averted,  the  present  scare  will  not 
be  without  profit.  It  will  have 
rung  the  knell  of  "  masterly  inac- 
tivity," which  has  indeed  been 
dying  a  natural  death  for  several 
years  past.  It  will  force  us  to 
realise,  what  we  ought  all  along  to 
have  been  aware  of,  that  Afghan- 
istan can  only  stand  by  British 
protection  and  assistance.  We 
shall  have  to  re-do  all  that  the 
present  Government  foolishly  — 
we  may  say  wickedly  —  undid. 
We  shall  not  merely  have  to 
again  garrison  Kandahar,  but  we 
shall  have  to  place  the  security  of 
Herat,  and  the  due  observance  of 
whatever  frontier  may  be  adopted, 
under  the  charge  of  British  officers, 
if  not  British-Indian  troops*  In 
no  other  way  can  we  guarantee 
that  a  pretext  for  further  aggres- 
sion will  not  be  afforded  to  Russia ; 
and  experience  has  taught  us  that 
a  so-called  "  imperious  necessity  " 
may  at  any  time  cause  her  to  over- 
ride all  her  pledges.  As  we  have 
said  above,  the  protection  of  Herat 
must  necessarily  henceforth  de- 
volve upon  ourselves,  for  the  Af- 
ghans are  not  able  for  such  a  task, 
neither  are  they  to  be  implicitly 
trusted.  If  we  look  at  the  immediate 
crisis  in  the  light  of  a  lesson,  and 
read  it  rightly,  we  shall  not  have 
much  cause  to  regret  our  present 
alarm.  If  we  trifle  with  it,  as  we 
have  hitherto  done  with  all  similar 
warnings,  the  day  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  the  question  of  Brit- 
ain's existence  as  an  Eastern  Power 
must  be  put  upon  its  trial. 
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THE   FALL   OF   KHARTOUM,   AND   ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 


THE  betrayal  of  Khartoum  was 
one  of  those  stunning  blows  which 
occasionally  fall  on  a  nation  for 
their  sins  or  for  the  folly  and  in- 
capacity of  their  rulers.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  grav- 
ity of  the  crisis  with  which  Eng- 
land is  now  confronted.  The  local 
and  immediate  consequences  of  the 
calamity  are  serious  enough ;  what 
its  far-reaching  effects  on  the  Mo- 
hammedan world  may  be,  -it  is  im- 
possible to  forecast.  At  a  time,  too, 
when  England  has  not  one  ally  and 
only  one  friend — if  one — in  Europe, 
she  is  obliged,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  imbecility  of  her  rulers,  to  lock 
up  for  nearly  a  year,  in  a  miserable 
war  against  African  savages,  the 
flower  of  her  army,  which  it  is 
quite  possible  may,  before  long,  be 
urgently  wanted  elsewhere;  her 
home  garrisons  meanwhile  consist- 
ing of  line  battalions,  for  the  most 
part  of  weak  strength,  four-fifths 
being  recruits  of  under  a  year's  ser- 
vice, and  of  embodied  militia.  But 
for  all  the  consequences  that  may 
result  from  the  fall  of  Khartoum, 
whatever  they  may  be,  one  man  is 
primarily  responsible ;  for  the  mem- 
bers of  Mr  Gladstone's  Cabinet 
have  never  had  a  will  or  a  mind  of 
their  own.  Our  disasters  are  mainly 
due  to  the  man  of  whom  Carlyle 
said,  he  "  believed  Mr  Gladstone  to 
be  one  of  those  fatal  figures  created 
by  England's  evil  genius  to  work 
irreparable  mischief  which  he  alone 
could  have  executed;"  of  whom 
we  believe  history  will  say  that, 
with  the  best  intentions,  he  worked 
more  mischief  to  England  than  the 
very  worst  Minister  that  ever  ruled 
the  country ;  that  he  sacrificed  the 
noblest  and  purest  character,  the 
Sir  Galahad  of  his  age,  besides  a 
hecatomb  of  other  victims,  to  his 


insatiable  egotism  and  arrogance; 
and  that  he  crowned  a  long  series 
of  administrative  failures  with  the 
most  disgraceful  catastrophe  that 
ever  overwhelmed  an  English 
Minister. 

The  day  of  retribution  will  come, 
but  it  is  not  yet.  What  we  have 
to  do  now,  is  to  endeavour  to  re- 
pair the  breaches  he  has  made  in 
our  walls.  The  one  thing  that 
stands  out  clearly  is,  that  Khar- 
toum must  be  taken,  and  by  Eng- 
lish soldiers.  The  monstrous  pro- 
position has  been  put  forward  in 
certain  quarters,  that  Turkish 
troops  should  be  employed  for  that 
purpose.  What !  are  we  to  give 
the  finishing  stroke  to  that  prestige 
on  which  our  imperial  power  so 
largely  depends,  and  which  has  re- 
cently sustained  so  many  damaging 
blows,  by  proclaiming  that  England 
is  not  strong  enough,  or  spirited 
enough,  or — what  it  would  really 
amount  to — that  she  is  unwilling 
to  spend  money  enough,  to  retrieve 
the  situation  in  Egypt  without  for- 
eign assistance  1  Especially  would 
it  be  a  fatal  mistake  if  it  should  go 
forth  to  the  Mussulman  world,  that 
England,  herself  a  great  Moham- 
medan Power,  had  been  obliged  to 
crave  aid  from  Turkey  in  suppress- 
ing a  Mohammedan  insurrection. 

The  triumph  of  the  Crescent 
over  the  Cross,  of  which  Khar- 
toum, for  the  Soudanese  tribes,  is 
now  the  visible  symbol,  must  be 
reversed — can  only  be  reversed — at 
Khartoum  itself,  the  city  which 
will  always  remain  sanctified  to 
English  hearts  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Christian  champion.  The 
power  of  the  Mahdi  was  certainly 
overrated  in  the  beginning;  but, 
like  a  rolling  snowball,  it  has 
gathered  volume  from  the  supine- 
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ness  of  our  Ministers.  The  de- 
struction of  General  Hicks's  army 
first  brought  the  Mahdi  into  prom- 
inent notice;  yet  all  the  prestige 
he  acquired  by  that  victory  did  not 
enable  him  to  concentrate  against 
Khartoum,  during  the  whole  time 
that  has  since  elapsed,  more  than 
20,000  men,  of  whom,  as  General 
Gordon  informed  Lord  Wolseley, 
not  more  than  3000  or  4000  were 
fighting  men.  Some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Soudanese  tribes — 
notably  the  Kabbabish,  the  Ha- 
waweir,  the  Sowarab,  and  the 
Hassaniyeh  —  not  only  are  no 
believers  in  the  Mahdi's  divine 
mission,  but  have  a  blood  -  feud 
with  him,  and  are  now  actively 
helping  us  in  providing  camels  and 
transporting  stores.  We  cannot, 
however,  hope  to  retain  their  assist- 
ance if  we  announce  the  intention 
of  "  scuttling  "  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  capture  of  Khartoum, 
and  of  leaving  our  allies  to  "  stew 
in  their  own  juice."  Some  people 
seem  to  imagine  that  "smashing 
the  Mahdi "  means  that,  after 
talcing  Khartoum,  we  should  fol- 
low him  to  the  burning  wastes  of 
Central  Africa ;  but  by  the  capture 
of  that  city  the  Mahdi  will  be 
sn, ashed  quite  sufficiently  for  our 
purpose,  for  his  power,  like  that  of 
other  impostors  before  him  claim- 
ing to  be  "  some  great  one,"  would 
molt  away  like  a  snow  -  wreath 
under  the  influence  of  a  reverse  to 
hi ;  arms  that  would  entirely  dis- 
credit his  divine  claims ;  provided 
always,  however,  the  tribes  should 
nc't  believe  that  we  were  about  to 
alandon  the  country. 

Even  now  in  many  quarters  the 
power  of  the  Mahdi  is  much  ex- 
aggerated. We  have  witnessed  an 
easy  belief  in  the  rumours  that  he 
was  marching  to  annihilate  our 
troops,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men, 
&o.,  &c.  Now  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  Mahdi  could  collect  in 


any  one  spot  30,000  armed  men, 
or  that  he  could  feed  that  number 
if  collected;  and  the  idea  of  his 
being  able  to  move  such  a  force  to 
any  distance  is  simply  preposter- 
ous. An  impression,  too,  seems 
to  prevail  that  all  the  Mahdi's 
troops  consist  of  fanatic  Ghazis — 
men  who  eagerly  court  death  to 
win  the  Mohammedan  Paradise; 
whereas  the  fanatics  are  really 
only  the  steel -tip  to  the  lance, 
and  constitute  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  whole,  of  whom  the 
remainder  have  quite  as  tender  a 
regard  for  their  skin  as  people  in 
general.  Unhappily,  besides  the 
moral  effect  of  the  capture  of  Khar- 
toum, the  Mahdi's  military  power 
has  gained  a  great  material  accession 
by  the  large  supply  of  guns,  rifles, 
and  ammunition  captured  with  the 
city.  Our  massive  squares,  though 
in  our  opinion  an  unintelligent 
and  dangerous  formation,  could, 
barring  such  mistakes  as  happened 
at  Tamai  and  Abu  Klea,  laugh  at 
the  rush  of  the  Arab  spearmen; 
but  it  will  be  a  very  different  mat- 
ter when  the  enemy  can  bring 
into  the  field,  in  addition  to  the 
fanatic  spearmen,  thousands  of 
men  armed  with  rifles  as  good  as 
our  own,  who  would  make  the 
massive  squares  pay  dearly  for 
that  faulty  formation,  as  indeed 
they  did  at  the  battle  of  Gubat. 

We  have  not  insulted  the  intel- 
ligence of  our  readers  by  formulat- 
ing any  argument  to  prove  that 
Gordon's  death  was  due  to  his 
desertion  by  our  rulers ;  the  fact 
is  patent  to  all,  even  to  the  do- 
cile majority  whose  votes  on  the 
latest  motion  of  censure  have 
enabled  the  Government  to  drag 
on  a  little  longer  their  dishonour- 
ed existence.  But  besides  that 
great  calamity,  our  rulers  will 
be  directly  responsible  for  the  in- 
creased losses  our  troops  must  sus- 
tain in  action  from  the  improved 
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weapons  of  which  a  present  has 
been  made  to  the  enemy  by  the 
supineness  and  folly  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Referring  to  the  conflicting  ut- 
terances of  our  Ministers  respect- 
ing Khartoum,  the  { Observer ' 


"Under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would  be  unjust  to  assume  the  pos- 
sibility that  our  Government  were 
about  to  embark  on  so  insane  an 
enterprise  as  that  of  undertaking  the 
recapture  of  Khartoum  after  Gordon's 
death,  with  the  intention  of  evacuat- 
ing the  city  as  soon  as  its  capture  had 
been  effected.  In  the  light,  however, 
of  what  has  come  and  gone,  such  an 
assumption  is  not  only  natural,  but 
justifiable." 

Notwithstanding  the  childish 
declaration,  "  Our  policy  has  abso- 
lutely undergone  no  change,"  the 
country  may  take  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  hitherto  the  thing  which 
the  Government  have  declared  the 
most  strenuously  they  would  not 
do,  that  thing  they  have  always 
done ;  and  that  if  they  now  say 
they  will  abandon  Khartoum,  the 
chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  in 
favour  of  their  retaining  it.  But 
although  their  declaration  of  the 
"  abandonment  "  policy  is  in  some 
respects  only  laughable,  it  is  in 
others  most  dangerous  and  crimi- 
nal, as  being  certain  to  increase 
Lord  "Wolseley's  difficulties,  by 
alienating  tribes  whose  assistance 
is  now  of  supreme  importance,  and 
who  would  gladly  remain  friendly, 
though  at  some  cost  short  of  their 
ultimate  ruin.1  Mr  Gladstone's 
personal  pledges  have  always  been 
a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  his 


Cabinet ;  there  is  only  one  way 
in  which  the  millstone  can  be  got 
rid  of. 

The  Mahdi's  power  of  mischief 
consists  now,  not  in  his  being  able 
to  personally  lead  a  large  force 
against  Lord  Wolseley,  but  in  the 
probability  of  the  scattered  tribes 
along  our  line  of  communications 
being  emboldened  by  the  fall  of 
Khartoum  to  develop  active  hostil- 
ity ;  but  it  must  add  not  a  little  to 
the  bitterness  of  our  present  feel- 
ings to  know  that  whatever  power 
and  influence  the  Mahdi  has  now 
acquired  have  been  the  deliberate 
work  of  our  own  Ministers;  al- 
though that  thick-and-thin  parti- 
san, the  'Daily  News,'  was  bold 
enough  to  argue  that  the  fall  of 
Khartoum,  having  been  due  to 
treachery,  could  not  be  attributed 
to  the  delays  of  the  Government, 
because  it  would  equally  have  hap- 
pened however  early  the  relief  ex- 
pedition had  been  despatched; — 
that  is  to  say,  where  treachery  was 
at  work  the  result  must  have  been 
the  same,  whether  a  week,  a  month, 
or  a  year  had  been  allowed  for 
its  operation !  Yet  with  strange 
inconsistency  the  same  journal 
sought  to  fix  on  Sir  Charles  Wil- 
son, if  not  the  blame,  at  least 
the  cause  of  the  calamity,  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  The  accusations  of  those  who  raise 
against  the  Government  the  cry  of 
'Too  late'  are  unjustified.  ...  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  did  not  leave  for  Khar- 
toum till  the  24th,  losing  three  days. 
.  .  .  Wilson,  who  might,  so  far  as  we 
can  perceive,  have  been  at  Khartoum 
at  least  forty-eight  hours  before  it  ac- 
tually fell,  did  not  reach  it  till  forty- 
eight  hours  after  ! " 


1  The  '  Times  '  correspondent,  writing  from  Cairo  on  the  6th  March,  says  :  "  It 
is  rumoured,  from  a  trustworthy  source,  that  two  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Korti,  recently  friendly,  have  declared  for  the  Mahdi.  This  change,  necessitating 
our  retirement  to  Dongola,  is  the  first  direct  result  of  Mr  Gladstone's  fatal  declar- 
ation, which  has  increased  50  per  cent  the  difficulties  of  our  task  and  the  dangers 
of  our  troops.  Lord  Wolseley's  sensible  speech  to  General  Gordon's  men  was  an 
unavailing  effort  to  counteract  the  effect  of  that  declaration. " 
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We  quite  agree  with  an  "  Old 
Liberal,"  writing  in  the  '  St  James's 
Gazette,'  that— 

"Contemptible  beyond  expression 
it  is  that  any  public  writer  should  en- 
deavour to  justify  months  and  months 
of  delay  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  to  throw  blame  on  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  and  his  brave  men 
for  a  delay  of  three  days,  after  a  long 
and  weary  march  through  the  desert, 
where  he  and  his  heroes  had  fought 
more  than  one  desperate  battle." 

We  have  long  since  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  intricate  subtleties 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  mind,  and 
at  his  marvellous  powers  of  self- 
persuasion,  or  at  the  capacity  to 
swc'illow  of  his  docile  majority  in 
Parliament ;  but  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone, whose  personal  influence 
has  survived  his  proved  incapacity 
to  govern  only  by  virtue  of  his 
supposed  earnestness  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  should  have  lowered 
himself  by  adopting  the  pitiful 
stock  excuse  provided  for  Minis- 
ters by  the  'Daily  News,'  in  the 
"treachery"  argument  above  given, 
must  pass  the  comprehension  of 
all  candid  minds. 

Our  Ministers  do  not  seem  to 
have  taken  into  account  the  possi- 
bility of  relief  arriving  too  late  to 
save  Gordon,  or  to  have  been  pro- 
vided with  any  policy  based  on 
such  a  contingency.  Sir  E.  Hamley 
says,  in  the  'Times'  of  the  28th 
Feb.:  "Many  campaigns  have  been 
ill  planned,  but  this  is  probably  the 
first  that  was  ever  based  on  the 
certainty  of  success."  The  plan, 
he  says,  "consisted  in  hurling  a 
force  into  the  enemy's  country  as 
a  live  shell  is  hurled  from  a  gun, 
with  no  more  power  of  retreat 
than  a  shell  has."  When  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  reached 
the  Government,  they  were  like 
mariners,  whose  ship  had  sunk 
under  them,  in  an  open  boat  on 
a  stormy  sea,  without  compass  or 


steersman.  What  they  did  was  to 
beseech  their  general  to  provide 
them  with  a  policy,  and  some  days 
were  thus  wasted  in  irresolution. 
What  they  ought  to  have  done  was 
to  telegraph  to  Lord  Wolseley, 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  that 
Khartoum  was  to  be  captured,  pro- 
mising him  all  the  means  he  might 
demand  for  that  purpose,  but  leav- 
ing the  how  and  the  when  to  his 
discretion.  It  is  understood  that 
this  was  the  course  finally  adopted 
by  the  Government,  and  we  are 
glad  to  recognise  that  the  measures 
they  are  taking  are  fully  adequate 
to  the  occasion;  but  it  is  surely 
the  very  irony  of  fate  that  the 
Minister  who  capitulated  to  the 
Boers,  in  order  to  escape  "  blood- 
guiltiness  "  in  South  Africa,  is  now 
obliged  to  incur  what  must  appear 
to  him  the  awful  guilt  of  shooting 
down,  in  North  Africa,  thousands 
of  poor  blacks,  who,  he  has  himself 
said,  are  only  struggling  for  their 
freedom.  We  are  bound  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  latitude  makes 
all  the  difference. 

The  choice  of  Suakin  as  our  sea 
base  now  is  something  more  than 
a  confession  of  failure.  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  Lord  Wolseley 
made  himself  responsible  for  advo- 
cating the  Nile  route  preferentially. 
It  would  be  a  sufficient  condemna- 
tion of  the  latter  to  say  that  Ber- 
ber, the  capture  of  which  must 
now  be  our  first  object,  is  1700 
miles  from  our  transports  at  Alex- 
andria, while  it  is  only  260  from 
our  transports  at  Suakin.  There 
is  every  reason  for  believing — sup 
posing  operations  had  been  com- 
menced from  Suakin  at  the  same 
date  as  that  on  which  they  were 
commenced  from  Alexandria — that 
the  railroad  leading  from  the  former 
place  could  have  been  completed 
for  military  purposes  to  a  point 
within  eighty  miles  of  Berber  by 
the  1st  of  December  at  latest.  In 
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that  case  our  troops  coming  from 
Suakin  could  have  reached  Berber 
quite  as  soon  as  Lord  Wolseley's 
force  was  actually  concentrated  at 
Korti.  Great  difficulties  would 
have  doubtless  presented  them- 
selves, as  was  the  case  on  the  Nile 
route ;  but  we  hold  that  the  bal- 
ance was  decidedly  in  favour  of  ad- 
vancing from  Suakin.  And  if  the 
balance  had  been  doubtful,  a  con- 
clusive argument  would  have  been 
supplied  in  favour  of  Suakin  by 
the  consideration  that  our  retreat 
from  Berber  would  have  been  se- 
cure and  easy  at  any  moment,  which 
can  hardly  be  said  with  respect  to 
the  position  our  forces  now  hold  at 
and  about  Korti. 

When  the  secret  history  of  the 
matter  comes  to  be  known,  we 
conceive  it  will  be  found  that 
Lord  Wolseley,  when  asked  by 
Ministers  in  July  last  if  the  Nile 
route  was  practicable,  replied  that, 
judging  from  his  Red  River  ex- 
periences, it  was  so,  though  at  the 
cost  of  a  large  expenditure  of  time 
and  money.  We  know  that  pre- 
parations for  the  expedition  were 
delayed  weeks  after  he  gave  this 
opinion,  and  we  also  know  that 
he  fixed  the  21st  of  January 
as  the  earliest  date  on  which, 
in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  join  hands  with  Gordon; 
and  the  Government  then  cheer- 
fully accepted  all  the  risks  of  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  including 
treachery,  at  Khartoum,  during 
that  long  interval  of  time.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  Nile 
route  was  chosen  in  the  hope  that 
the  expedition  might  arrive  too 
late.  The  reason  why  our  Minis- 
ters were  so  enamoured  of  the  river 
route  is  given,  we  believe  truly,  by 
the  'Observer'  in  the  following 
words : — 

"If  our  troops  had  crossed  the 
desert  to  Berber,  they  could  hardly 
have  done  so  without  constructing  the 


long-talked-of  railway.  But  if  this 
railway  had  once  been  constructed, 
and  ready  communication  had  thereby 
been  created  between  the  Soudan  and 
the  Red  Sea,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible after  the  expedition  was  over 
to  abandon  to  the  insurgents  the 
district  traversed  by  the  railway. 
To  use  the  Berber-Suakim  route  was, 
therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  desire 
of  the  Government  to  scuttle  out  of 
the  Soudan  as  fast  as  possible;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  circuitous,  costly, 
and  perilous  Nile  route  was  adopted." 

A  ray  of  sunshine  piercing  the 
surrounding  clouds  has  come  to  us 
from  our  children  over  sea,  in  the 
offers  from  the  Colonies  to  furnish 
troops  for  the  Soudan ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that,  after  consider- 
able hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  they  have  been  ac- 
cepted —  that  from  New  South 
Wales  immediately,  the  remainder 
conditionally.  Those  offers  afford- 
ed our  Government  a  perfectly 
unique  opportunity  of  showing  that 
they  are  able  for  once  to  rise  above 
the  mere  vestryman's  view  of  an 
imperial  question,  and  of  perhaps  re- 
cording, as  a  set-off  against  the  con- 
demnation history  must  pronounce, 
that  they  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  fabric  of  imperial  federation 
which  the  nation  has  so  much  at 
heart,  but  which,  up  to  this  time, 
has  obtained  no  more  consistency 
than  "  the  airy  fabric  of  a  dream." 
The  quality  of  Canadian  soldiers 
is  known  and  appreciated  already. 
In  1878,  when  war  with  Russia 
was  imminent,  our  General  com- 
manding in  Canada  was  commis- 
sioned to  raise  a  strong  Canadian 
division  for  service  in  the  field. 
The  Dominion  Government  was 
ready  to  promote  that  object, 
and  10,000  men  could  easily  have 
been  obtained,  had  the  turn  of 
events  not  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary. As  for  the  Australians,  if 
their  prowess  in  the  cricket-field 
is  any  measure  of  their  behaviour 
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in  the  field  of  battle,  they  will 
indeed  prove  stalwart  heroes.  The 
spectacle  of  our  Colonies  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  with  England  in  the 
Soudan,  will  act  as  a  powerful 
sedative  on  the  nations  now  snarl- 
ing at  her  heels,  and  will  prove  a 
far  more  effective  step  towards  the 
federation  of  the  empire  than  the 
somewhat  cumbrous  machinery  ad- 
vocated in  some  quarters  of  Colo- 
nial Boards  of  Advice.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  it  might  even  go 
farther, — that  it  might  prove  the 
first  step  towards  realising  the 
idea  of  "English-speaking  peoples  " 
against  the  world,  the  first  indica- 
tions of  which  were  given  by  the 
American  captain  when  he  carried 
his  ship  into  action  at  the  Peiho, 
with  the  cheery  words,  "  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water "  ;  and  by  the 
^  aluable  aid  afforded  us  by  Ameri- 
can  sailors,  and  by  those  of  no 
other  nation,  at  Alexandria. 

The  advocates  of  an  "  insular 
policy,"  those  who  would  abandon 
empire  "  to  save  expense  and  avoid 
obligations,"  do  not  perceive  that 
oven  from  their  own  low  stand- 
point, such  a  course  would  prove 
a  ruinous  economy.  Fortunately 
England  has  not  yet  sunk  to  that 
depth  where  "the  jingling  of  the 
guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  honour 
i'eels,"  but  she  likes  money's  worth 
for  her  money;  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Liberal  party,  while 
her  honour  has  been  tarnished,  the 
guineas  do  not  jingle,  at  least  not 
in  her  own  pockets.  The  very 
*3ssence  of  finance  is  policy ;  and 
our  Ministers  have  perhaps  learnt 
at  last,  from  the  condition  to  which 
chey  have  reduced  Ireland,  Egypt, 
and  South  Africa,  that  common- 
sense  and  firmness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad 
are  of  more  importance  to  the 
finances  of  a  nation  than  the  de- 
tails of  the  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed budget.  And  as  for  the 


Soudan,  how  many  heaven-inspired 
budgets  will  be  required  to  recoup 
the  country  for  the  enormous 
outlay  occasioned  by  mistaken 
policy  1 

We  remember  Mr  Bright  say- 
ing— in  the  pleasant,  conciliatory 
manner  in  which  it  is  his  custom 
to  speak  of  political  opponents — 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Ministry 
was  the  very  worst  ever  known  in 
England.  If  that  were  true  then, 
time  has  proved  that  there  may 
be  "in  the  lowest  depth  a  lower 
still,"  for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  suc- 
cessors have  not  only  beat  his 
record  hollow,  but  have  hopelessly 
distanced  all  competition  in  the 
same  line  of  business  for  ever. 
Mr  Gladstone  has  had  two  oppor- 
tunities of  governing  England. 
What  has  he  made  of  them  ?  At 
the  close  of  his  first  administration, 
we,  in  common  with  thousands  of 
others,  went  to  bed  at  night  and 
got  up  in  the  morning  feeling  sore 
at  the  slighting  and  contemptuous 
manner  in  which  England  was 
generally  spoken  of  on  the  Conti- 
nent; and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  great 
popularity  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  reversed  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
replaced  our  country  in  the  posi- 
tion from  which  his  predecessor 
had  degraded  her. 

Mr  Gladstone  and  his  apologists 
(all  his  supporters  are  apologists) 
are  prone  to  excuse  his  many  fail- 
ures by  the  plea  that  all  his  diffi- 
culties were  inherited  from  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Supposing  its  truth 
to  be  granted  for  argument's  sake, 
it  was  his  business  to  make  the 
best  of  those  difficulties,  instead  of 
proceeding,  as  he  has  done,  on  a 
downwardly  graduated  scale  from 
bad  to  worse.  But  let  us  examine 
a  little  into  the  justice  of  the  plea, 
and  ask  what  Mr  Gladstone  did 
really  inherit  from  Lord  Beacons- 
field. 

First,  he  inherited  an  England 
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honoured  and  respected  at  home 
and  abroad.  What  do  we  find 
now  ?  England  a  byword  and  a 
reproach  among  the  nations  !  He 
inherited  an  Ireland,  according  to 
his  own  statement  in  Mid-Lothian, 
more  prosperous  and  contented 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  her 
history.  What  is  her  condition 
now  ?  and  how  will  he  leave  her  at 
the  end  of  his  misused  and  baleful 
power  ?  He  inherited  "  Peace 
with  honour."  The  whole  history 
of  his  rule  has  been  one  of  wars, 
and  one  of  them,  at  least,  dis- 
honourably terminated !  He  in- 
herited Egypt  quiet,  if  not  pros- 
perous, under  a  dual  control,  of 
which  he  himself  spoke  favour- 
ably until  it  suited  his  purpose  to 
discredit  it ;  and  the  story  of  his 
administration  of  that  unhappy 
country  will  be  a  blot  on  the  annals 
of  England  in  history  for  ever. 
And  so  on  ad  infinitum!  Any 
comparison  between  Lord  Beacons- 
field  as  a  statesman  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone, recalls  irresistibly  the  poet's 
lines,  which  would  almost  seem  to 
have  been  prophetically  written  for 
the  present  crisis  : — 

"  Oh  for  a  man  with  head,  heart,  hand, 
Like   some  of  the   simple   great   ones 
gone 

For  ever  and  ever  by  ! 
One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land 

Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie." 

No  event  of  recent  times  has  so 
deeply  stirred  the  national  feelings 
and  the  national  conscience  as  the 
tragedy  recently  enacted  at  Khar- 
toum. The  movement  for  provid- 
ing a  worthy  national  memorial  of 
Gordon — though  somewhat  sugges- 
tive of  those  who,  in  the  Holy 
City  of  old,  garnished  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  prophets  whom  their 
fathers  had  killed  —  is  only  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  feelings  of 
shame  and  contrition  that  English- 
men must  always  experience  at  the 


mention  of  his  name.  A  marble 
statue  would  be  but  a  common- 
place memorial  for  the  man  whose 
life-work  and  character  were  both 
unique ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Gordon's  effigy  will  not  add  one 
more  to  the  many  satires  in  bronze 
or  stone  which  now  disfigure  our 
thoroughfares,  and  of  which  the 
most  monstrous  example  has  re- 
cently been  removed  from  Hyde 
Park  corner.  Whatever  may  be 
done  in  addition,  the  one  monu- 
ment which  the  nation  owes  to  the 
national  hero  is  the  establishment 
of  a  strong  and  beneficent  Govern- 
ment over  those  "  poor  Soudanese  " 
whom  Gordon  loved,  and  for  whom 
he  died ;  so  that  future  travellers 
visiting  Khartoum  and  asking  for 
Gordon's  monument  might  receive 
the  reply, — "Behold  it  in  the 
broken  shackles  of  the  slave,  in 
these  smiling  fields,  in  this  con- 
tented people.  Si  monumentum 
queer  is,  circumspice. " 

The  military  situation  in  the 
Soudan  is  somewhat  as  follows : 
The  advanced  columns  of  General 
Buller  on  the  right,  and  of  General 
Brackenbury  on  the  left,  have  been 
respectively  drawn  back  to  Korti. 
Under  the  new  conditions  created 
by  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  this  course 
was  inevitable.  According  to  pre- 
sent intentions,  Lord  Wolseley's 
headquarters  will  be  retired  to 
Dongola,  and  his  force  will  be 
echeloned  along  the  river  between 
Handak  and  Merawi,  the  latter  place 
being  held  as  an  advanced  post  by 
the  Mudir  of  Dongola's  infantry, 
with  probably  the  Black  Watch,  a 
troop  of  Hussars,  and  two  guns. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  ground 
for  apprehension  of  any  danger 
resulting  to  our  troops  from  at- 
tacks by  the  Mahdi  or  others ;  in- 
deed it  would  be  unhoped-for  luck 
if  such  attacks  were  made.  But 
we  confess  great  anxiety  for  the 
health  of  our  soldiers  throughout 
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the  dreadful  heats  which  are  only 
now  beginning.  The  present  plan 
seems  to  be,  that  they  shall  remain 
where  they  now  are,  until  the  mod- 
erate temperature  of  September 
shall  enable  them  to  resume  active 
operations. 

We  fail  to  see  any  sufficient 
reason  for  locking  up  during  the 
whole  of  the  approaching  summer, 
at  a  distance  of  1400  miles  from 
Alexandria,  9000  of  our  best 
troops,  who  may  shortly  be  urgent- 
ly required  elsewhere.  Berber  is 
the  strategical  point  of  the  military 
situation,  and  the  primary  object 
of  our  operations  must  be  its  cap- 
ture. For  that  purpose  General 
Graham's  force  amply  suffices,  and 
Lord  Wolseley's  army  is  therefore 
superfluous.  It  is  a  military  axiom 
that  one  line  of  operations,  and 
that  as  strong  as  possible,  should 
load  to  the  objective  point  of  the 
campaign :  according  to  present 
appearances,  there  are  to  be  two 
lines  leading  from  diametrically 
opposite  points  of  the  compass — 
Suakin  and  Korti,  distant  from 
each  other  500  miles,  without  any 
possibility  of  communication  be- 
tween them,  excepting  through 
Berber,  which  is  held  by  the  enemy. 
If  Graham's  force  were  not  suffi- 
cient, and  if  military  considera- 
tions were  alone  to  rule,  Lord 
Wolseley  and  his  troops  ought 
clearly  to  be  transferred  to  Suakin, 
and  in  this  view  should  be  with- 
drawn to  spend  the  summer  at 
Cyprus,  where  they  would  be  with- 
in reach  either  of  Suakin  or  India, 
according  to  need.  Here  we  are 
assuming  that  a  retreat  down  the 
Kile  is  possible;  for  if  otherwise, 
it;  is  a  conclusive  condemnation  of 
the  Nile  route  having  been  chosen. 
The  objection  against  such  with- 
drawal consists  only  in  the  ap- 
pearance it  would  present  of 
deserting  the  Mudir  of  Dongola, 
and  the  tribes  who  have  shown 
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themselves  friendly.  But  the 
tidings  of  a  decisive  success  ob- 
tained by  Graham  over  Osman 
Digina,  which  we  hope  will  soon 
be  received,  would  spread  like 
wildfire  through  the  intervening 
country,  and  would  counteract  any 
unfavourable  results  that  might 
otherwise  flow  from  Lord  Wolse- 
ley's retreat. 

By  choosing  Suakin  as  our  sea 
base,  and  by  the  resolution  to  con- 
struct the  railway  to  Berber,  the 
Government  are  undertaking  in 
March  1885  that  operation — name- 
ly, the  opening  of  the  Suakin- 
Berber  road — which  in  March  1884 
they  declared  to  be  impossible; 
undertaking  it,  too,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  conditions  are  more 
adverse, — when,  instead  of  Berber 
being  in  our  hands,  it  is  held  by 
the  enemy  and  will  be  defended 
by  all  the  power  of  the  Mahdi,  and 
when  Osman  Digma  has  gathered 
confidence  and  strength  from  a 
whole  year's  inaction  and  appar- 
ent timidity  on  the  part  of  our 
troops.  The  opening  of  the  road 
to  Berber  was  never  a  question  of 
anything  but  money  and  resolve. 
The  construction  of  the  railway 
through  an  enemy's  country  is 
analogous  to  the  pushing  of  a  sap 
against  a  fortress  :  as  each  length 
of  the  line  is  constructed,  its  ter- 
minus for  the  time  being  must  be 
defended  by  a  strongly  intrenched 
garrison ;  and  it  happens  that  the 
local  conditions  are  favourable. 
The  first  stage  out  of  Suakin  is 
29  miles  long  to  Handoub,  stand- 
ing at  an  elevation  of  1800  feet; 
the  second  stage  is  20  miles  to  El 
Sybil,  at  an  elevation  of  2300 
feet;  the  third  stage  is  22  miles 
to  Haratri,  2850  feet  high,  the 
summit  of  the  line;  the  fourth 
stage  is  33  miles  to  Wady  Kokreb, 
at  an  elevation  of  2300  feet ;  the 
fifth  is  27  miles  to  Ariab,  at  a 
height  of  1800  feet,  which  last 
2Q 
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will  probably  be  the  site  of  an  im- 
portant field  fortress,  the  posts  in 
rear  being  held  by  small  garrisons. 
All  of  the  places  named  must  be 
healthy  in  comparison  with  Sua- 
kin ;  and  the  difficulties  with  regard 
to  water-supply,  which  we  suspect 
were  exaggerated  in  order  to  excuse 
the  no-action  of  our  Government, 
will  disappear  pari  passu  with  the 
construction  of  the  railway.  Os- 
man  Digma's  powers  to  interfere 
with  the  work  must  be  crushed 
decisively ;  and  we  trust  that  in 
undertaking  this  necessary  task,  we 
shall  hear  nothing  more  of  the  em- 
ployment of  those  massive  squares 
in  battle,  which  have  occasioned  at 
least  three-fourths  of  our  losses  in 
the  past,  and  on  three  occasions 
came  near  producing  serious  dis- 
aster. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
lamented  General  Earle's  brilliant 
tactics  at  Kirbekan  will  mark  a 
return  to  the  old  fighting  tradi- 
tions of  our  army,  and  that  it  will 
no  longer  be  thought  necessary  to 
huddle  up  our  troops,  for  the  sake 
of  safety,  in  a  cramped  formation 
in  which  they  can  neither  move 
nor  fight  with  effect,  and  in  which 
only  one  rifle  out  of  four  can  fire 
to  the  front;  or  dangerous  to  trust 
them  against  savage  warriors  in 
the  "  unconquerable  red  line."  At 
Kirbekan  the  same  brave  enemy, 
whose  attack  in  the  open  it  was 
not  previously  thought  prudent  to 
meet  except  in  a  massive  square 
formation,  occupied  a  strongly  in- 
trenched position,  with  numbers 
estimated  at  about  2000,  armed 
mostly  with  Remingtons.  General 
Earle,  with  8  companies  of  the 
Royal  Staffbrds  and  6  companies 
of  the  Black  Watch— 1000  infantry 
in  all — with  2  guns,  after  five  hours' 
hard  fighting,  turned  the  enemy 
out  of  all  his  defences,  one  of  them 
being  a  fort  011  the  summit  of  a 
hill  400  feet  high,  only  to  be 
reached  by  climbing  on  hands  and 


knees;  the  result  being  a  larger 
comparative  loss  to  the  enemy  than 
in  any  of  the  previous  battles,  with 
what  must  be  considered  numeri- 
cally as  a  very  slight  loss  to 
ourselves. 

Recent  experience  has  entirely 
justified  the  opinion  we  expressed 
in  our  number  of  last  May,  that 
the  massive  square  is  an  unintelli- 
gent and  dangerous  formation,  per- 
fectly inexcusable  except  where  it 
can  await  attack  on  its  own  ground 
as  at  Ulundi,  and  then  only  when 
the  firearms  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  are  small  in  number  and 
inferior  in  quality,  —  a  formation 
which  neutralises  all  the  advan- 
tages of  superior  training  and  weap- 
ons on  the  part  of  the  soldier,  and 
of  superior  science  on  the  part  of 
the  general,  The  one  lesson  the 
British  army,  for  its  comfort,  may 
derive  from  the  recent  battles,  is, 
that  a  line  of  British  infantry,  two 
deep,  defended  by  steady  breech- 
loading  fire,  is  unapproachable  in 
front  by  any  number  of  savages, 
however  devoted.  The  sole  con- 
dition of  success  for  such  a  line  is 
that  its  flanks  are  protected ;  and 
all  the  tactical  instruction  im- 
parted at  our  military  schools  and 
garrison  classes  must  be  pro- 
nounced worthless,  if  4300  British 
troops,  in  their  traditional  two- 
deep  line,  provided  with  cavalry 
and  artillery,  as  at  Tamai,  and 
whose  fire  in  line  would  defend  a 
front  of  more  than  a  mile  in  ex- 
tent, are  not  able  to  protect  their 
flanks  and  rear  by  manoeuvring 
against  10,000  savages.  At  Abu 
Klea  the  odds  of  10,000  men 
against  1400  were  perhaps  too 
great  to  justify  a  line  formation 
on  open  ground ;  but  we  hold  it 
as  certain  that  a  series  of  in- 
dependent small  squares,  which 
can  be  formed  in  a  moment  from 
column  of  march,  and  which  could 
afford  each  other  flanking  defence, 
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would  have  been  preferable  to  one 
unwieldy  square,  able  to  move  only 
at  a  snail's,  pace.  The  losses  re- 
cently sustained  by  our  troops  sup- 
ply a  sufficient  condemnation  of 
the  latest  innovation  on  common- 
sense  and  military  science.  At 
Tamai,  107  were  killed  and  116 
wounded  out  of  4300 ;  at  Abu 
Klea,  85  were  killed,  92  wounded, 
out  of  1400.  These  losses  were 
due  to  fighting  in  square.  At  Tel- 
el-Kebir  we  lost  only  76  killed ;  and 
at  Kirbekan,  where  our  troops  at- 
tacked a  strongly  intrenched  posi- 
tion, only  1 0  of  all  ranks  out  of  1000 
were  killed,  after  five  hours'  fight- 
ing. Although  both  at  Tamai  and 
Abu  Klea  we  narrowly  escaped  a 
serious  disaster,  the  battle  of  Gubat 
was  the  most  risky  of  all,  where 
our  troops  for  five  hours  presented 
the  helpless  mark  of  a  dense  square 
to  the  enemy's  riflemen,  who  were 
almost  entirely  secure  from  our 
return  fire;  and  if  they  had  been 
commanded  by  any  one  who  knew 
his  business,  their  spearmen,  by 
only  threatening  to  charge,  instead 
of  attempting  to  do  so  in  reality, 
would  have  kept  our  men  under 
a  fire  which  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  return,  during  the 
whole  subsequent  march  to  the 
Nile.  Fortunately,  however,  they 
did  charge  in  earnest.  None  of 
them  reached  within  thirty  yards 
of  our  muzzles,  and  the  discour- 
agement occasioned  by  their  heavy 
loss  caused  their  whole  force  to 
break  up. 

From  many  private  letters  writ- 
ten by  officers  who  were  present, 
it  seems  probable  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  our  loss  at  Abu  Klea 
was  occasioned  by  our  own  fire. 
An  officer  of  the  mounted  infantry 
writes  : — 

"  Our  skirmishers  just  got  home  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  and  that  was  all. 
The  latter  had  risen  from  a  mass  in 
the  ditch  under  their  flags,  and  came 


on  more  like  a  torrent  of  water  than 
anything  else,  quite  silently.  What 
told  against  us  was  our  own  men 
coming  back,  and  so  preventing  our 
firing  till  they  were  among  us  :  then 
came  a  scene  I  pray  God  I  may  never 
see  again.  They  started  first  against 
our  side  of  the  square,  but  our  fire 
turned  them  on  to  the  Heavies'  corner, 
where  they  broke  in.  I  was  on  No. 
2  face :  the  enemy  killed  a  great  many 
of  the  Heavies,  but  we  still  went  on 
firing  with  our  backs  to  No.  1  face, 
so  they  could  not  get  at  us  well  on 
account  of  the  camels.  By  degrees 
they  began  to  waver,  and,  thank  God, 
they  began  to  fall  back,  when,  between 
ourselves,  I  thought  it  was  all  up." 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  finer 
than  the  behaviour  of  our  men  in 
the  boats,  in  their  trying  marches 
through  the  desert  (before  Abu 
Klea  they  had  marched  fifty-two 
miles  without  water),  and  in  battle ; 
but  we  regret  to  observe  there  has 
been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
certain  writers,  for  the  purpose  of 
discrediting  short  service,  to  attri- 
bute our  heavy  loss  of  officers  to 
the  fact  that  the  men,  as  young 
soldiers,  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
The  insinuation  is  a  calumny. 
The  fighting  of  our  men  at  Tamai 
and  Abu  Klea,  where  they  were 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  for- 
mation adopted — jammed  together 
in  frightful  confusion,  with  hun- 
dreds of  Arab  spearmen  pouring 
like  water  through  one  open  side 
of  the  square — could  not  have  been 
beaten  by  any  soldiers  either  of 
ancient  or  modern  days. 

"  No   thought   was   there    of    dastard 

flight ; 

Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble,   squire   like 

knight, 
As  fearlessly  and  well." 

Among  other  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  fall  of  Khartoum, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Russia  has  been  encouraged 
in  her  present  aggressive  attitude, 
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immediately  by  our  embarrassments 
in  the  Soudan,  and  generally  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  Indian  adminis- 
tration under  our  present  Govern- 
ment, whose  course  has  been  per- 
sistently to  minimise,  if  not  to 
repudiate,  our  responsibilities  in 
Afghanistan  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  A  cruel  fate  seems  to 
pursue  Mr  Gladstone.  His  incli- 
nations and  first  decisions  have 
always  been  to  retreat  from  every- 
thing ;  but  every  retreat  has  been 
invariably  followed  by  an  advance 
again,  undertaken  under  more  ad- 
verse conditions ;  and  the  English 
taxpayers  will  discover,  from  their 
experiences  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  that  the  general  "  fall  back  " 
policy  of  the  Liberal  Government 
does  not  pay.  In  India,  Mr  Glad- 
stone stopped  the  construction  of 
our  nearly  completed  railway  lead- 
ing towards  Kandahar,  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  commenced,  and 


has  already  been  obliged  to  stultify 
himself  by  resuming  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  rival's  work.  He  gave 
up  all  claim  to  our  having  a  resid- 
ent envoy  at  Oabul ;  and  he  aban- 
doned Kandahar  when  in  our  pos- 
session, which  city  we  may  shortly 
be  obliged  to  reoccupy.  In  justice 
it  must  be  said,  however,  that  our 
present  influence  with  the  Afghans 
and  our  general  position  in  their 
country,  will  probably  be  all  the 
stronger  now  than  if  we  had  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  fortress  even 
with  the  consent  of  their  ruler.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  here,  that  it  was 
a  Liberal  Government  that  with- 
drew the  yearly  subsidy  England 
had  paid  to  Shere  Ali — a  brilliant 
piece  of  economy,  which  threw 
that  ruler  into  the  arms  of  Russia, 
and  occasioned  our  last  Afghan 
wars.  And  a  Liberal  Government 
has  now  been  obliged  to  restore  the 
subsidy  to  Shere  Ali's  successor. 
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WHY    HAVE    WE    NO    PROPER    ARMAMENT? 


AT  the  present  moment,  when 
evory  sinew  of  the  national  strength 
is  being  strained  in  urgent  prepara- 
tion, for  war,  when  the  most  stren- 
uous pressure  is  being  put  upon 
evory  department  of  our  military 
service,  it  must  be  with  no  little 
amount  of  anxiety  that  we  wait  to 
see  how  our  resources  can  respond 
to  the  call.  It  is  only  at  such  a 
juncture  that  we  can  appreciate 
at  its  proper  value  the  efficiency 
of  those  great  departments  of  the 
military  and  naval  service  which 
absorb  in  times  of  peace  so  much 
of  the  public  money,  and  which  in 
tin  le  of  war  always  demand  a  large 
further  expenditure  before  they  can 
pis  ce  themselves  in  a  position  to  be 
of  any  service  to  the  nation  in  case 
of  an  emergency.  Taxpayers  must 
have  been  painfully  struck  by  the 
backward  condition  in  which  the 
pr<  sent  crisis  in  Central  Asia  found 
all  those  branches  of  the  service 
whose  function  is  to  provide  the 
materiel  of  war;  and  whatever 
issue  the  Afghan  complication  may 
res  alt  in,  the  question  must  press 
home  upon  the  public,  How  have 
long  years  of  comparative  peace, 
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and  of  large  expenditure,  been 
utilised  in  providing  for  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  security  of  British 
power1?  Let  us  take  a  retrospect 
of  the  working  of  one  of  our  most 
important  branches  of  the  military 
service,  and  mark  what  answer  it 
suggests  to  the  question. 

Great  Britain  is  without  any 
efficient  heavy  guns.  This  start- 
ling statement  has  been  made  to 
us  on  the  best  possible  authority. 
We  are  assured  that  our  fleets  and 
our  coast  defences,  our  harbours 
and  our  dockyards, — on  the  effi- 
ciency of  which  our  existence 
as  a  nation  depends, — are  armed 
with  weapons  distinctly  inferior  to 
those  of  foreign  Powers.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  we  stand  in 
this  matter  much  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  all  Europe  stood  towards 
Prussia  when  Colonel  Hozier's  let- 
ters from  the  seat  of  war  in  1866 
revealed  to  us  the  overmastering 
superiority  of  the  breech-loader  in 
the  hands  of  infantry.  This  in- 
formation is  given  us,  not  as  an 
accusation,  but  as  a  confession.  It 
does  not  come  from  cavilling  in- 
2  R 
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ventors,  zealous  for  some  neglected 
improvement  of  their  own.  It 
rests  upon  a  statement,  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  by  the  very  men 
who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
providing  us  with  guns.  The  truth 
is,  that  for  years  we  have  been 
staking,  so  to  speak,  our  national 
existence  on  the  theories  of  one  or 
two  of  our  own  experts  against  the 
belief  of  the  whole  Continent,  and 
of  the  majority  of  our  own  artil- 
lerists. For  years  "Woolwich," — 
that  is,  a  very  small  set  of  offi- 
cials, —  upheld  a  system  in  two 
respects  peculiar  to  itself.  It  be- 
lieved in  the  superiority  of  muz- 
zle-loading as  applied  to  large 
ordnance,  and  it  upheld  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  own  system  of 
manufacture  against  the  steel  ord- 
nance perfected  by  Krupp  and 
others.  On  both  points  it  has  at 
length  given  way.  But  as  Colonel 
Maitland,  the  present  superintend- 
ent of  the  gun-factories,  confesses, 
the  effects  of  our  blundering  have 
been  that  we  are  at  least  some 
four  or  five  years  in  arrear  of  all 
other  Powers  in  the  manufacture 
of  effective  ordnance.1  There  is, 
however,  it  appears,  comfort  in 
store  for  us.  We  have,  it  seems, 
arrived  at  a  model  of  gun-manu- 
facture so  perfect  that  we  have 
only  to  spend  vast  sums  of  money 
upon  new  plant  and  new  guns,  and 
to  keep  out  of  all  quarrels  for  some 
years,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position 
of  decided  superiority  once  more. 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  future  ex- 
cellence; but  we  must  frankly  con- 
fess that,  before  we  launch  into  the 
enormous  expenditure  which  we 
have  been  asked  to  incur,  we  should 
like  to  have  some  satisfactory 


guarantee  that  we  are  to  have  our 
money's  worth  for  our  money.  It 
is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  question  to  us 
of  all  the  nations  upon  earth. 
To  foreign  Powers  the  greater  or 
less  superiority  of  their  fleets,  and 
of  the  great  guns  with  which  they 
are  armed,  is  a  matter  of  power, 
of  prestige,  of  influence.  For  us 
it  is  a  question  not  merely  of  the 
maintenance  of  empire,  but  of  the 
food  by  which  our  population  is  to 
be  kept  alive. 

Great  as  we  assume  the  bless- 
ings and  advantages  which  free 
trade  has  conferred  upon  us  to 
be,  it  has  unquestionably  entailed 
upon  us  this  tremendous  necessity. 
We  must  "  rule  the  waves,"  not 
merely,  as  the  national  anthem  has 
it,  that  "  Britons  "  never  may  "  be 
slaves,"  but  in  order  that  Britons 
may  not  starve.  From  India,  from 
America,  and  from  Australia,  come 
now  our  great  supplies  of  wheat. 
We  cannot  afford,  even  for  a  single 
year  of  war,  to  incur  the  risks 
through  which  we  passed  during 
the  time  of  the  great  siege  of 
Gibraltar.  Then,  though  for  a  con- 
siderable period  England  by  no 
means  ruled  the  waves,  we  could 
afford  to  wait,  to  recover  our- 
selves, to  gather  fresh  force,  and 
to  dissipate  the  victorious  squad- 
rons of  our  enemies  by  the  fleets 
which  we  were  at  length  able  to 
launch  against  them.  Now,  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  at  all.  To 
an  extent  which  we  hardly  yet 
realise,  the  whole  wealth  of  Eng- 
land is  upon  the  seas.  Our  vast 
commercial  fleets  must  be  every- 
where and  on  every  sea  protect- 
ed by  vessels  of  war,  if  there 
be  so  much  as  the  risk  of  an 
attack  on  them  being  attempted. 


1  "The  Heavy  Guns  of  1884."  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  United  Service 
Institution,  19th  June  1884,  Lord  Hartington  in  the  chair,  by  Colonel  E.  Mait- 
land, R.A.,  Superintendent,  Royal  Gun  Factory,  Woolwich. 
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The  experience  of  the  American 
civil  war,  when  the  whole  vast  carry- 
ing trade  of  America  passed  into 
our  hands,  and  has  never  since  been 
recovered  by  her,  tells  heavily 
against  the  notion  that  by  the 
utmost  exertions  we  could  regain 
our  trade  if  once  it  passed  out  of 
our  keeping. 

Schemes  have  no  doubt  been 
devised  for  enabling  our  merchant 
fleets  to  some  extent  to  protect 
themselves,  by  placing  a  certain 
number  of  guns  on  board  a  few  of 
the  ships.  But  if  the  guns  we  have 
to  supply  them  with  are  of  inferior 
power,  even  this  resource  fails  us. 
While,  therefore,  we  hail  with 
pleasure  the  efforts  which  some  of 
our  younger  politicians,  and  Mr 
Arnold  Forster  more  especially, 
have  made  to  direct  attention 
to  the  vital  importance  of  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tion which  at  present  exists  be- 
tween our  naval  strength  and  the 
amount  of  work  which  it  has 
to  do,  we  cannot  but  regard  this 
question  of  our  ordnance  as  one 
even  more  vital  than  that  of  the 
numerical  adequacy  of  our  ar- 
moured ships.  It  affects  all  the 
serious  questions  with  which,  apart 
from  that  of  a  successfully  accom- 
plished invasion  of  these  islands, 
we  have  to  deal  in  considering  our 
national  position  of  security.  If 
our  guns  are  inferior,  our  home 
harbours  are  no  longer  defensible. 
If  our  guns  are  inferior,  the  coaling- 
sta  tions,  on  which  the  efficiency  alike 
of  our  steam  navy  and  of  our  vast 
steam  mercantile  marine  depends, 
nei  ther  are,  nor  can  be  made  with- 
in any  reasonable  period,  secure. 
If  our  guns  are  inferior,  there  is 
nothing  to  protect  us  from  that 
terrible  danger  on  which  the  eyes 
of  all  who  look  forward  a  little 
have  long  been  fixed, — viz.,  that 
some  fine  morning,  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  war,  we  shall 


wake  up  to  hear  that  a  fast-sailing 
cruiser  has  seized  one  of  our  coal- 
ing-stations, filled  up  Her  bunkers 
with  all  she  could  carry,  set  fire 
to  the  rest,  thus  securing  herself 
against  pursuit,  and  passing  from 
station  to  station,  repeating  the 
same  operation,  has  crippled  for  an 
indefinite  period  alike  our  com- 
merce and  our  naval  action.  If 
our  guns  are  inferior,  it  is  in 
vain  for  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  to 
assure  us  that  the  hulks  of  all  our 
ships  taken  together  displace  more 
water  than  those  of  any  other 
Power.  The  hulks,  in  such  a  case, 
are  only  the  larger  target  for  the 
superior  weapons  of  an  enemy. 

All  these  points  which  we  have 
discussed  are  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  the  vexed  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  next  great  naval 
action,  whether  guns,  or  rams,  or 
torpedoes  are  to  be  the  determining 
element.  Even  as  to  that  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  most  vigorous 
advocate  of  rams  or  of  torpedoes 
would  feel  an  exceeding  unwilling- 
ness to  go  into  action  against  a 
fleet  armed  with  a  formidable 
artillery,  unless  he  had,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  rams  and  torpedoes, 
guns  of  equal  power  with  those  of 
his  enemies,  if  not  the  mightiest 
and  most  manageable  that  can  be 
provided. 

We  insist  thus  earnestly  on  the 
importance  of  this  question,  be- 
cause, from  the  continual  pro- 
gress of  invention,  from  the  way 
in  which  again  and  again  what 
seemed  the  most  perfect  form  of 
gun  has  been  replaced  by  a  better, 
there  is  apt  to  come  over  the 
public  mind  a  weariness  of  the 
whole  subject,  a  sense  of  being 
continually  plagued  by  contending 
inventors  and  by  technical  details, 
till  sleepiness  creeps  over  us,  and 
we  willingly  leave  to  constituted 
authority  all  responsibility  for 
the  determination  of  a  matter 
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in  which  our  most  vital  inter- 
ests are  involved.  If  we  were 
satisfied  that  our  authorities  for 
determining  this  matter  were  so 
constituted  that  it  could  be  safely 
left  in  their  hands,  we  should  be 
well  content  to  await  the  result. 
We  believe  very  little  in  the  wis- 
dom of  a  rush  of  public  opin- 
ion relieving  authority  of  its 
necessary  responsibility.  We  be- 
lieve very  little  in  the  possibility 
of  technical  details  being  thrashed 
out  to  any  advantage  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  by  writers  in 
the  public  press.  But  the  case 
is  different,  if  there  be  reason 
to  fear  that  on  matters  of  the 
broadest  principle,  on  points  on 
which  every  intelligent  English- 
man can  judge  for  himself,  we 
have  been  for  a  long  time  going 
utterly  astray.  After  years  of 
careful  watching  and  some  trouble- 
some investigation,  we  have  come 
slowly  to  the  conviction  that  this 
is  so;  that  we,  cannot  rely  upon 
the  nature  and  mode  of  investi- 
gation which  is  applied  at  pres- 
ent to  the  question  of  our  pro- 
per national  armament.  We  are 
convinced  that  there  are  vital  de- 
fects, the  danger  of  which  an  ex- 
perience of  more  than  twenty 
years  has  demonstrated,  in  the 
mode  in  which  our  authorities  in 
this  matter  are  constituted.  We 
believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  searching  public  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  matter  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  show  cause 
why — precisely  because  we  believe 
with  Colonel  Maitland  that  the 
necessity  for  a  very  costly  rearma- 
ment is  upon  us — we  ought  not  to 
expend  one  penny  upon  it,  until, 
before  either  a  Parliamentary 


Committee  or  a  very  strong  Royal 
Commission,  the  whole  subject  has 
been  thoroughly  thrashed  out. 

It  happens  most  opportunely 
that  a  Commission  has  quite  recent- 
ly reported  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  upon  this  very  sub- 
ject— the  right  method  of  securing 
a  proper  armament.1  The  American 
Government,  having  now  virtually 
paid  off  the  vast  debt  which  the 
civil  war  entailed  upon  them, 
have  decided  that  the  time  has 
come  when  they  should  no  longer 
efface  themselves  as  a  military 
and  naval  power.  Accordingly, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  recognising 
that  paramount  importance  which 
attaches  to  this  matter  of  the 
provision  of  a  proper  supply  of 
guns,  they  decided  to  have  an 
inquiry  made  as  to  the  best  system 
which  a  nation  can  adopt  in  order 
to  obtain  a  proper  supply  of  the 
best  form  of  ordnance.  A  Board 
was  constituted,  with  Rear- Admiral 
E.  Simpson  as  president,  and  five 
other  officers  representing  the 
Navy,  the^Ordnance,  the  Engineers, 
and  the  Artillery,  as  members.  An 
Act  of  Congress  was  approved  on 
March  3,  1883,  which  declared 
that  the  Board  was  created 

"for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
reporting  to  Congress  which  of  the 
navy  yards  or  arsenals  owned  by  the 
Government  has  the  best  location 
and  is  best  adapted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Government  foundry,  or 
what  other  method,  if  any,  should  be 
adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy 
ordnance  adapted  to  modern  warfare, 
for  the  use  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States  ;  the  cost  of  all 
buildings,  tools,  and  implements  nec- 
essary to  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture thereof,  including  the  cost  of  a 
steam-hammer  or  apparatus  of  suf- 
ficient size  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
heaviest  guns. " 


1  Report  of  Gun  Foundry  Board,  48th  Congress,  U.S.A.,  1st  Session.  For- 
warded in  a  Message  of  February  18,  1884,  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  President  Arthur. 
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Intrusted  with  this  mandate,  these 
officers  proceeded  on  a  tour  of  in- 
soection  throughout  Europe;  and 
v  e  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  report  they  have  produced 
upon  the  condition  of  artillery  in 
the  several  States  of  the  Old  World 
is  one  which,  in  every  respect,  does 
honour  to  the  selection  made  by 
President  Arthur.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment which  no  European  Govern- 
ment can  afford  to  despise.  It 
lays  down  principles  of  such  mani- 
fest wisdom  and  such  plain  com- 
mon-sense, that  one  only  marvels 
that  they  should  in  this  year  1885 
require  to  be  stated.  The  criti- 
cism they  apply  to  the  systems  at 
present  in  vogue  in  Europe  is  of 
course  much  more  guarded  than 
their  general  statement  of  prin- 
ciples. One  has  to  read  a  little 
between  the  lines  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  full  force  of  the  feeling 
which  dictated  them.  Men  who 
had  had  the  advantage  of  inspect- 
ing government,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  private  manufactories 
everywhere,  could  scarcely  put 
into  black  and  wrhite  all  that  they 
thought.  And  yet  there  are  trench- 
ant criticisms,  which  require  only  to 
b  a  applied  to  facts,  otherwise  known, 
to  form  a  very  serious  indictment 
against  the  system  which  we  in 
England  have  hitherto  pursued. 

We  propose  to  set  forth  first 
the  general  conclusions  at  which 
they  have  arrived,  before  we  touch 
upon  any  special  criticisms  they 
have  applied  to  our  own  methods. 
We  think  that  these  will  startle  our 
roaders,  rather  because  they  seem 
too  obvious  for  argument  than  by 
any  great  originality;  but  inas- 
much as  they  are  founded  upon 
ai  elaborate  examination  of  the 
history  of  the  subject  in  each 
country  of  Europe,  and  are  based 
upon  the  disastrous  experience  of 
such  as  have  taken  a  wrong  course, 
we  cannot  afford  to  pass  them  by. 


The  central  principle  of  the  Board's 
report  is,  that  it  is  essential  to  en- 
courage, develop,  and  gain  for  the 
service  of  the  country  the  whole  of 
the  manufacturing  power  and  in- 
ventive talent  of  the  country  itself. 
As  they  put  it,  they  consider  "  that 
every  inducement  should  be  offered 
to  attract  the  private  industries  of 
the  country  to  the  aid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  providing  ordnance 
for  the  army  and  navy,  and  that 
the  steel  manufacturers  should  be 
called  upon  to  provide  the  mate- 
rial." They  hold  and  maintain 
strongly  that,  in  order  to  do  this 
with  safety  and  efficiency,  the 
Government  must  have,  and  ought 
to  have,  factories  of  its  own  "to 
perform  the  work  of  establishing 
standards,  making  experimental 
guns  and  fabricating  cannon  upon 
a  moderate  scale."  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  this,  however,  is  to  save 
the  Government  from  being  in  any 
way  slavishly  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers,  who  might  com- 
bine to  dictate  terms  if  there  were 
no  check  upon  them.  They  insist, 
as  for  years  our  own  navy  has 
most  rightly  yet  vainly  insisted, 
upon  the  grave  and  manifest  in- 
conveniences which  arise  from  the 
manufacture  of  naval  guns  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  depart- 
ment with  those  for  the  army. 
They  wish  for  factories  for  both 
navy  and  army;  but  on  such  a 
merely  expansive  and  experimen- 
tal scale  that  this  division  shall 
entail  neither  competition  nor  ad- 
ditional cost.  But  they  go  on : 
"With  Government  gun-factories 
established  for  both  the  army  and 
the  navy,  there  will  still  be  needed 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  tJie  pri- 
vate industries  of  tJie  country. 
This  cannot  be  aroused  unless  there 
is  held  out  to  them  a  fair  prospect 
of  remuneration" 

The  Board  does  not  approve  of 
a  partnership  in  business  between 
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the  Government  and  private  firms. 
All  history  warns  against  such  a 
course.  But  it  does  believe  that 
"joint,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
dependent, action  between  them, 
can  be  made  to  work  harmoniously 
towards  the  common  national  pur- 
pose." 

The  Commissioners  show  clearly 
that  the  only  mode  by  which  ade- 
quate remuneration  can  be  offered 
to  private  firms  is  that  of  granting 
them  remunerative  contracts  on 
the  condition  of  fulfilling  specified 
terms. 

They  again  and  again  warn  Con- 
gress against  certain  risks.  They 
dread  the  danger  which  was  dis- 
closed by  the  experience  of  France 
at  a  time 

"when  the  Government  foundries 
were  the  sole  source  of  supply  of  the 
armament  of  the  country ;  the  officers 
charged  with  the  work  formed  a  close 
corporation ;  their  action  was  never 
exposed  to  the  public ;  their  ideas 
were  never  subjected  to  criticism ; 
the  ingenuity  and  inventive  talent  of 
the  country  were  ignored  and  resisted, 
and  no  precaution  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  supply  in  case  of 
need  of  rearmament."  "  The  result," 
they  continue,  "  is  well  known :  a 
great  crisis  came ;  the  Government 
works  were  inadequate  to  meet  the 
additional  demands  made  on  them  ; 
and  the  patriotic  efforts  of  private 
establishments  were  inadequate  to 
produce  all  the  material  that  was 
needed." 

Whereupon  France  absolutely  al- 
tered that  system,  which  we  retain 
exactly  as  it  is  there  described  to 
this  hour.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  never  had  a  nation  better  jus- 
tification for  adopting  that  system 
at  the  time  she  did  so  than  France 
had.  A  French  artillery  officer — 
then  Lieut. -Colonel  Treuille  de 
Beaulieu — had,  after  years  of  con- 
tempt and  neglect,  introduced  an 


improvement  into  the  whole  man- 
ufacture of  artillery,  which  had 
proved  its  efficiency  most  bril- 
liantly in  the  campaign  of  1859. 
For  the  moment  nothing  could 
have  been  better  than  to  leave  to 
a  man  of  originality  and  genius 
the  complete  working  out  of  his 
own  ideas.  It  was  only  when  the 
dull  routine  of  office  settled  down 
over  the  arsenals  of  France  that 
the  obscurantist  regime  began,  and 
led  up  to  those  fatal  evils  which 
the  Commissioners  have  so  faith- 
fully chronicled. 

Twenty  years  ago,  an  article  in 
the  «  Edinburgh  Review '  on  "  The 
Rifled  Ordnance  of  France  and 
England,"  contained  the  following 
passage : — 

"  We  must  say,  from  the  evidence 
and  minutes  before  us,  that  the  pro- 
fessional Ordnance  Committee  appears 
to  have  contributed  nothing  whatever 
to  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  to 
have  confined  its  operations  to  giving 
a  ready  assent  to  the  propositions  of 
Sir  W.  Armstrong  (who  indeed  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Board), 
and  a  very  scant  hearing  to  everybody 
else."  1 

It  is  much  more  difficult  now 
than  it  was  then  to  trace  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  various  bodies 
which  contribute  to  the  ultimate 
decision  of  that  which  appears 
before  the  public  in  the  person  of 
Mr  Brand,  as  "Surveyor-General 
of  the  Ordnance,"  and  is  called 
"  the  Department  of  the  Director- 
General  of  Artillery."  What  was 
obscure  twenty  years  ago  is  dark- 
ness now,  yet  sufficient  evidence  is 
before  us  to  show  that  the  same 
characteristics  have  continued 
throughout  the  whole  interval. 
The  general  representatives  of  the 
"ingenuity  and  inventive  talent 
of  the  country  "have  received  "a 
very  scant  hearing  "  indeed.  "  The 
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ready  assent  to  the  propositions  of 
Sir  William  Armstrong  "  has  been 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
whole  period. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second 
danger,  against  which  the  United 
Spates  Commissioners  emphatically 
and  with  constant  iteration  warn 
their  Government.  And  foras- 
much as  we  would  be  thought  to 
have  gone  of  late  on  another  tack, 
courtesy  permits  them  to  take 
England  as  an  example  of  what 
to  avoid. 

"As  examples,"  they  say,  "of  a 
practical  partnership  between  a  Gov- 
ernment and  a  private  company  in 
working  towards  a  national  object, 
the  experiences  in  England  and  in 
Eussia  are  very  instructive,  and  warn 
against  the  adoption  of  such  a  system. 
In  England  the  Government,  in  addi- 
tion to  paying  during  several  years 
very  high  prices  for  articles  delivered, 
was  forced  to  pay  ,£65,000  to  close 
an  agreement ;  while  the  company, 
besides  the  profits  on  manufacture, 
cume  into  possession  of  a  complete 
working  plant  at  a  merely  nominal 
valuation." 

It  is  obvious  that,  however  great 
may  be  the  evils  of  such  a  copart- 
nership between  a  Government 
and  a  private  firm  when  the  con- 
ditions of  the  partnership  are 
public  and  above-board,  those  evils 
become  incalculably  greater  when 
the  firm  is  a  nominally  independent 
body,  competing  with  other  manu- 
facturers in  the  country,  while  at 
the  same  time  men,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  firm,  are  virtually 
accepted  as  Government  advisers 
in  relation  to  matters  of  contract. 
During  part  of  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  termination 
of  the  copartnership  between  Sir 
W.  Armstrong  and  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
some  members  of  the  firm — Cap- 


tain Noble  certainly,1  if  not  others 
—  acted  not  merely  as  Govern- 
ment advisers,  but  as  members  of 
the  actual  body  which  practically 
determined  the  issue  of  contracts, — 
the  one  which  gave  the  scientific 
decision  on  all  questions  of  ord- 
nance. During  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time,  and  up  to  this  hour, 
a  mysterious  connection  has  un- 
questionably existed  between  the 
firm  and  the  department,  prob- 
ably unknown  to  successive  Gov- 
ernments. The  practical  power 
which  it  has  exercised,  through  Mr 
Kendel  at  the  Admiralty,  through 
Captain  Noble  at  the  War  Ofiice, 
and  the  strong  presumption  that 
has  been  established  of  other  chan- 
nels of  influence,  distinctly  call  for 
public  investigation.  We  are  far 
from  charging  either  Captain  Noble 
or  Mr  Rendel  with  any  conscious 
act  of  unfairness  in  behalf  of  the 
firm  of  which  one  is  an  active 
member,  and  of  which  the  other 
recently  has  been.  But  we  do 
say  that  the  whole  condition  of 
things  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
the  sooner  a  system  is  established 
which  enables  us  to  call  on  Captain 
Noble  and  Mr  Bendel  as  valuable 
witnesses,  whose  evidence  may  be 
fairly  sifted,  with  that  of  others, 
and  the  sooner  these  gentlemen 
cease  virtually  to  act  as  judges 
in  their  own  cause,  or  at  least  to 
approach  most  unpleasantly  near 
to  that  unsatisfactory  position,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  credit  of 
our  form  of  government,  and  the 
sooner  shall  we  arrive  at  a  means 
by  which  to  encourage  the  general 
manufacturing  power  and  inven- 
tive talent  of  the  country  to  pro- 
vide us  with  proper  artillery. 

We  have  been  inveighing  against 
a  "  system  of  obscurantism."  We 
wish  carefully  to  guard  ourselves 


1  See  the  conclusive  proof  of  this  in  the  cross-examination  of  Captain  Noble  in 
the  case  of  Thomas  v.  Regina  cited  afterwards. 
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from  misinterpretation.  We  sym- 
pathise in  the  complaint  that  we 
are  the  only  people  who  publish 
our  experiments  in  gunnery  in  the 
newspapers.  We  object  to  the 
system  of  providing  foreign  Powers 
at  our  expense  with  all  that  the 
best  wit  of  England  can  provide. 
We  have  not  forgotten  those  nu- 
merous instances  which  teach  us 
that  "the  real  efficiency  of  the 
guns  of  other  Powers  will  only 
be  known  when  they  are  engaged 
in  war."  We  have  not  forgotten 
that  the  Red  Republicans  of  1848, 
breaking  into  the  arsenals  of  Berlin, 
disclosed  the  fact — till  then  utterly 
unknown — that  Prussia  had  secret- 
ly prepared  a  complete  equipment 
of  rifle  small -arms  for  her  troops 
at  a  time  when  no  other  nation 
dreamed  of  any  such  armament. 
We  have  not  forgotten  that  in 
1864  Prussia  was  practically  ex- 
perimenting in  the  Danish  cam- 
paign with  that  "  Ziind  -  Nadel- 
Gewehr,"  with  which  she  had 
silently  armed  her  troops;  and 
that  the  haughty  political  conduct 
towards  Austria,  which  immedi- 
ately followed  that  experiment,  was 
mainly  due  to  the  confidence  which 
the  successful  result  had  inspired. 
But  we  find  in  the  voluminous 
correspondence  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  with  private  invent- 
ors, that  the  whole  principle  of  our 
recent  action  has  been  to  encour- 
age English  inventors  to  go  to 
foreign  Powers  with  their  wares 
before  they  have  been  tested  in 
England,  and  to  discourage,  in  an 
almost  incredible  degree,  any  patri- 
otic wish  on  the  part  of  individual 
Englishmen,  or  even  English  offi- 
cers, to  restrict  to  their  own  coun- 
try the  first  use  of  their  inventions. 
In  case  after  case  we  find,  to  the 
infinite  credit  of  individuals,  that 
the  patriotic  wish  to  sacrifice  pos- 


sible personal  gains  rather  than 
put  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
Powers  weapons  that  may  be  used 
with  dangerous  effect  against  Eng- 
lish sailors  or  soldiers,  has  been 
an  efficient  operative  influence. 
Nothing  could  be  more  satisfac- 
tory as  a  refutation  of  the  cyni- 
cism which  assumes  that  such  feel- 
ings no  longer  exist  amongst  us. 
Nothing,  alas !  seems  to  us  more 
disgraceful  than  the  mode  in  which 
the  very  men  who  are  specially 
trusted  with  safeguarding  the 
national  interests  have  applied 
the  purely  commercial  principle, 
and  with  a  reckless  cynicism, 
rather  than  themselves  be  at  the 
trouble  to  give  inventions  a  fair 
test,  have  recommended  the  invent- 
ors to  apply  to  foreign  Powers,1  or 
have  patented  the  very  invention 
brought  to  them  for  secret  use, 
thus  blurting  out  to  the  world  the 
very  confidence  which  would  have 
added  greatly  to  the  immediate 
power  of  England  had  it  been 
loyally  kept.  We  believe  we  are 
supported  by  all  military  author- 
ity when  we  say  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  estimate  the  practical 
effect  in  war  of  some  apparently 
trivial  improvement  in  the  arma- 
ment or  the  equipment  of  the 
soldiers  of  one  country  not  pos- 
sessed by  another.  It  is  not 
merely  the  physical,  it  is  far  more 
the  moral  effect  that  has  to  be 
considered.  The  old  story  of  the 
effect  of  the  iron  ramrods  of  the 
Prussians  in  causing  the  victories  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  is  true  in  prin- 
ciple to  this  day.  It  was  not  that 
the  mere  physical  advantage  direct- 
ly produced  the  result ;  but  the  sol- 
diers who  found  that  they  were  bet- 
ter equipped  acquired  a  confidence, 
the  worse  equipped  soldiers  felt  a 
discouragement ;  and  the  difference 
in  moral  condition  of  the  two 


1  This  comes  out  in  a  remarkable  way  in  the  case  of  Major  Moncrieff. 
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determined    on    which    standards 
winged  victory  should  rest. 

It  was  in  a  great  degree  the 
same  with  the  carronades,  which 
helped  Nelson  in  his  most  dashing 
exploits.  The  carronades  were  not 
by  any  means  first-rate  guns,  but 
they  were  a  little  better  for  prac- 

I  ical  purposes  than  any  the  French 
had.     After  a  few  trials,  both  our 
men  and  the  French  came  to  know 
this  well ;  and  the  fact  needs  to  be 
taken  into  account,  as  one  of  the 
effective    causes   which   sent    our 
men   into   every  action  with   the 
certainty    of   victory,  and   taught 
the    French   sailors   to   anticipate 
defeat. 

Who,  then,  has  the  right  to  de- 
prive the  navy  of  England  of  any 
( ven  trifling  advantage  with  which 
the  genius  of  our  country  can  fur- 
nish itl 

"What  servant  of  the  Crown  has 
the  right  to  say  that  foreign 
Powers  may  keep  secret  what  in- 
ventions and  improvements  they 
will,  but  that  for  English  com- 
laittees  and  English  departments 
it  is  too  much  trouble  to  sift,  by 
careful  examination,  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  to  give  to  all 
comers  a  patient  and  courteous 

I 1  earing,  and  to  try  what  can  be 
learnt  from  every  one? 

We  confess  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  has  gradually  crept  in  here 
a  disastrous  misconception.  We 
have  run  a  principle,  founded  upon 
a  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston,  pos- 
sibly in  the  main  sound,  into  all 
Hnds  of  deductions  that  have  no 
connection  with  it.  Many  years 
ego,  Lord  Palmerston,  defending 
t  he  principle  of  allowing  our  man- 
ufacturers  to  supply  foreign  Pow- 
ers with  military  stores,  cited,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  advantages 
of  the  system,  the  time  when  the 
Israelites  had  to  go  down  to  the 
Philistines  to  sharpen  every  man 
''  his  share,  and  his  coulter,  and 


his  axe,  and  his  mattock,"  and  asked 
whether  the  position  of  the  Philis- 
tines was  not  at  that  time  a  satis- 
factory one,  though  they  allowed 
their  enemies  to  improve  their 
weapons  among  them.  Now,  in 
so  far  as  we  ourselves  retain  the 
plant  for  making  weapons  for  other 
nations,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  we 
probably  gain  more  than  we  lose 
by  developing  our  trade  in  war- 
like weapons  at  the  cost  of  other 
countries ;  but  we  are  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  see  how  the  principle  im- 
plied in  Lord  Palmerston's  illus- 
tration affords  a  justification  for  our 
positively  urging  our  own  inventors 
to  lay  their  plans  before  foreign 
Governments  before  we  try  them. 
Yet  that  is  what,  in  case  after 
case,  we  have  done.  Indeed  Col- 
onel Maitland's  lecture  consists 
throughout  of  a  report  of  the  mode 
in  which  we  have,  as  he  puts  it, 
"  coming  last,  taken  the  best "  from 
each  of  the  inventions  adopted  by 
foreign  Powers.  The  Woolwich 
foreman,  whose  speech  is  reported 
in  the  discussion  which  followed 
Colonel  Maitland's  lecture,  sup- 
plied a  significant  comment.  He, 
wishing  to  the  utmost  to  glorify 
his  own  department,  showed  con- 
clusively how  servilely  Woolwich 
has  followed  the  lead  of  foreign 
manufacturers ;  how  absolutely  all 
principle,  and  science,  and  exhaust- 
ive investigation  have  been  ne- 
glected ;  how  afraid  Woolwich  has 
been  during  all  this  time  of  any 
independent  judgment  or  any  ex- 
amination of  the  real  merits  of  a 
question ;  how  all  that  we  had  to 
trust  to  has  been  a  kind  of  work- 
shop knowledge,  and  a  feeble  as- 
sumption that,  if  other  Powers  did 
not  adopt  a  certain  improvement, 
we  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  do 
so.  Never  has  Woolwich  realised 
the  truth  that  the  real  efficiency 
of  the  guns  and  other  warlike  in- 
struments of  other  Powers  will  be 
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known  only  when  they  are  engaged 
in  war. 

We  have  not  yet  received  the 
report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee which  sat  to  investigate  the 
working  of  the  Commissariat  of 
the  Egyptian  campaign.  But  two 
things  are  notorious :  first,  that 
the  appointment  of  a  committee 
was  most  unwelcome  to  the  parlia- 
mentary heads  of  departments; 
secondly,  that  a  condition  of  things 
and  a  system  were  disclosed  which 
required  exposure  and  condemna- 
tion at  all  costs.1 

Surely  the  moral  of  all  this  is, 
that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
impossible  for  the  parliamentary 
heads  of  departments  to  sift  out 
for  themselves  grave  abuses  and 
serious  derelictions  of  duty  among 
their  immediate  subordinates  ;  and 
it  follows  that  they  are  still  less 
able  to  judge  fairly  whether  some 
immediate  subordinate  of  their 
own  has  or  has  not  acted  fairly 
towards  an  outsider ;  still  less, 
again,  are  they  able  to  judge  fairly 
whenever  the  question  lies  between 
their  department  and  some  outsider 
with  whom  it  has  become  involved, 
as  departments  must  occasionally 
be,  in  a  dispute. 

We  are  sorry  to  open  up  an  old 
sore,  but  the  present  case  is  one 
of  such  vast  importance  that  we 
must  do  so.  We  wish  to  show  how 
completely  in  the  past  the  Ord- 
nance Department  itself  has  be- 
come involved  in  the  defence  of 
direct  and  unmistakable  wrong- 
doing by  individuals,  and  how 
little  as  yet  they  have  learned 
from  that  shameful  experience. 


On  29th  April  1870,  Sir  John 
Pakington,  referring  to  a  dispute 
in  which  he  had  committed  himself 
to  the  defence  of  Colonel  Boxer, 
R.A.,  an  officer  who  had  held  the 
appointment  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Laboratory,  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  he  with- 
drew from  the  case  : — • 

"  I  could  not  have  supposed  it  pos- 
sible that  a  colonel  in  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, a  man  classed  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  and  holding  a  high 
official  situation  in  a  Government  de- 
partment, would  attempt  to  practise 
upon  me  what  I  can  only  describe  as 
a  gross  deception.  It  was  not  the 
suggestio  falsi  so  much  as  the  sup- 
pressio  veri  ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  I  believed  his  statements." 

Now  it  happened  that  in  that 
instance  the  person  injured  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  La- 
boratory was  a  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential gunmaker  who  could  not 
easily  be  crushed.  He  succeeded, 
after  years  of  snubbing  and  refusal 
of  all  investigation,2  in  forcing  his 
case  upon  the  personal  attention 
of  Sir  John  Pakington.  He  also 
adduced  proofs  in  black  and  white 
which  did  not  admit  of  contra- 
diction. 

The  result  was,  of  course,  in- 
evitable. Mr  Cardwell,  who  had 
succeeded  to  Sir  John  Pakington, 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  latter, 
called  on  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Laboratory  to  resign.  It  is 
with  regret  that  we  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  allude  to  such  a  matter. 
The  oflence  imputed  to  Colonel 
Boxer  was  expiated  by  his  dis- 
missal; but  without  reference  to 


1  See  the  pamphlet  published  by  Dr  Cameron  (who  moved  for  the  Committee), 
entitled  'A  Romance  of  War ;  or,  How  the  Cash  goes  in  Campaigning,'  founded 
on  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee. 

2  Mr  Daw  has  now  the  complete  set  of  papers  on  this  subject.    We  ourselves 
have  worked  them  out  from  the  Parliamentary  Reports  and  the  numerous  indig- 
nant articles  in  the  '  Times  '  and  other  newspapers  of  the  time  in  which  the  facts 
were  at_last  exposed. 
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his  case  it  would  be  impossible  to 
appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the 
Ordnance  Department  is  swayed  by 
partiality  and  obscurantism.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  the  very  depart- 
ment which  had  been  thus  impli- 
cated immediately  afterwards  ac- 
cepted the  late  superintendent's 
evidence  in  his  own  case  as  con- 
clusive proof  that  he  had  not  re- 
peated in  a  fresh  instance  the  very 
thing  he  had  just  been  accused  of 
doing  in  the  instance  of  Mr  Daw 
— that  is  to  say,  given  a  colourable 
answer  which  evaded  the  issue,  and 
left  the  impression  described  in  the 
above  quotation  on  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  accepted  his  state- 
ments 1  Such  a  thing  ought  not 
to  be  believed  if  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  had  not  been  set 
forth  unanswerably  in  a  published 
parliamentary  paper.1  For  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  we  will  tell 
the  story  which  this  paper  reveals 
as  briefly  as  we  can. 

In  the  year  1856,  a  young  sub- 
altern of  the  Royal  Fusiliers — Mr 
Hope — designed  an  improvement 
in  "shrapnel-shells,"  which  should 
adapt  them  to  rifled  guns,  and 
should  at  the  same  time  obviate 
certain  grave  disadvantages  in  the 
old  form  of  shrapnel,  which  he 
had  observed  whilst  011  service  in 
the  Crimea.  He  was  a  Cambridge 
nan  of  sound  mathematical  train- 
ing, and  he  devoted  a  period  of 
enforced  leisure  to  working  out 
the  problem. 

That  he  had  worked  out  the 
problem,  made  his  improved  shell, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  Ordnance 
Department  in  1856,  does  not  rest 
Merely  on  his  own  statement;  for 
on  page  13  of  the  correspondence 
referred  to  below,1  we  have  a 
War  Ofiice  letter  to  Mr  Hope, 
enclosing  "a  drawing  to  scale  of 
the  shell  which  you  submitted  for 


the  consideration  of  her  Majesty's 
War  Department  in  1856."  This 
drawing  was  taken  from  a  shell  ac- 
tually then,  and  we  suppose  now, 
in  the  Royal  Laboratory  at  Wool- 
wich, which  had  been  lying  there 
since  1856.  In  1864  the  officer 
who  had  been  Superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Laboratory  for  the 
whole  period  since  1856,  patent- 
ed an  improved  shrapnel-shell  in 
his  own  name.  We  have  here 
in  this  parliamentary  paper  the 
legal  opinion  on  the  principle  and 
detail  of  these  two  shells, — given 
by  Mr  Grove,  now  Mr  Justice 
Grove,  the  inventor  of  "  Grove's 
Battery,"  an  authority  on  ques- 
tions of  Patent  law  unsurpassed 
by  any  member  of  the  Bar  or  the 
Bench — and  by  Mr  T.  Aston,  also 
eminent  as  a  Patent  lawyer.  As 
between  the  two  inventions,  their 
opinion  is  clear  that  the  distinctive 
features  which  gave  their  value  to 
the  one,  were  adopted  in  the  other 
in  1856  and  1864;  and  that  if  Mr 
Hope  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  his 
shell,  the  patent  granted  for  the 
other  would  have  been  bad.  Their 
opinion  is  positive  and  unhesitat- 
ing. And  if  that  were  not  enough, 
there  is  an  independent  opinion  to 
precisely  the  same  effect  from  two 
other  eminent  lawyers — Mr  J.  H. 
Lloyd,  and  Mr  Young,  then  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland. 

What  was  the  answer  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  to  this  case  1 
Will  it  be  believed  that  the  only 
answer  of  any  kind  which  they 
offer  is  a  letter  from  the  person  im- 
plicated, denying  the  charge,  and  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
remarks  in  the  matter  of  Mr  Daw, 
actually  asserting  that  "through- 
out his  professional  career"  he 
had  "  taken  special  care  to  give 
no  ground  for  the  accusation  that 
he  had  pirated  other  men's  ideas  " "? 


1  See  <  Return  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  "  Boxer  Shrapnel "  Shell.' 
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"  I  have  acted  thus,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  because  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  the  appropriation 
of  another  man's  ideas  with  spe- 
cial contempt;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause I  have  been  fully  alive  to 
the  fact  that  an  inventor,  in  the 
position  I  occupied  for  so  many 
years,  was  peculiarly  liable  to  such 
unjustifiable  attacks  as  those  made 
on  me  by  Mr  Hope  in  his  letter, 
by  would-be  and  unsuccessful  in- 
ventors." 

This  letter,  forwarded  by  the 
then  Director  -  General  of  Ord- 
nance, whose  late  official  head,  one 
month  later,1  publicly  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
could  not  have  believed  that  this 
very  man  could  have  practised  on 
him  a  "gross  deception,"  as  he  as- 
serted that  he  had  done — is  actual- 
ly accepted  as  final  and  conclusive 
evidence  in  his  own  defence.  Nor 
is  that  all;  for  it  is  held  to  be 
evidence  so  conclusive,  that  the 
Ordnance  Department  declines  al- 
together to  listen  to  Mr  Hope's 
offer,  if  any  investigation  be 
made,  to  produce  before  it  the 
evidence  of  those  who  saw  his 
shell  taken  to  pieces,  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Arsenal. 

Not  only  is  this  the  answer  of 
the  superintendent,  and  relied 
upon  once  (page  8) ;  but  on  every 
subsequent  occasion  (pages  10,  12 
Us,  13,  15,  18)  down  to  the  12th 
April  1871,  a  year  after  Sir  J. 
Pakington's  speech,  this  letter  is 


gravely  appealed  to  as  having  ab- 
solutely settled  the  matter.2 

But  how  did  this  arise?  Was 
it  the  same  Secretary  of  State  who 
said  a  "gross  deception"  had  been 
practised  on  him,  who  afterwards 
accepted  the  evidence  of  the  person 
charged  with  it  in  his  own  case 
as  a  final  answer,  closing  all  ne- 
cessity for  further  inquiry?  By 
no  means.  The  Secretary  of  State 
who  had  been  deceived  was  Sir 
John  Pakington.  He  passed  out 
of  office.  Mr  Cardwell  succeeded 
him.  Mr  Cardwell  doubtless  had 
not  personally  become  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  case  of  Mr 
Daw,  though  he  had  himself  finally 
dismissed  the  superintendent;  and, 
as  appears  from  the  papers,  he  left 
the  matter  in  dispute  respecting 
the  shell  in  the  hands  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

But  then  comes  the  grievous 
part  of  the  whole  story.  Why 
was  it  that  Mr  Hope  had  not 
patented  the  invention  of  his 
shrapnel  -  shell  in  1856?  When 
we  are  speaking  of  motives,  only 
one  man  can  give  evidence, — the 
man  who  acts  upon  them  ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  we  ourselves 
distinctly  believe,  and  believe  also 
that  any  intelligent  person  would 
believe,  the  story  which  Mr  Hope 
tells  in  these  papers  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr  Hope  says  that  when,  in 
1856,  he  communicated  to  the 
superintendent  the  nature  of  his 
proposed  improvement,  he  was 
convinced  that,  if  rifled  guns  were 


1  Nearly  all  the  facts  must  have  been  known  in  the  office  for  many  months,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  defence  is  relied  on  long  after  Sir  J.  Pakington's 


2  "Boxer  Shrapnel"  Shell.  Return  to  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
dated  25th  July  1873,  for  "Copies  of  correspondence  in  1870-71  between  the 
authorities  at  the  War  Office  and  Mr  Hope,  V.C.,  late  of  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers, 
relative  to  the  shell  adopted  into  the  service,  and  officially  known  as  the  Boxer 
Shrapnel,  which  Mr  Hope  claims  to  be  his  invention,  and  substantially  identical 
with  a  shell  deposited  by  himself  in  charge  of  the  late  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Laboratory,  Woolwich  Arsenal,  in  December  1856." 
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adopted,  as  he  was  sure  that  they 
would  be  adopted,  the  improve- 
irent  in  the  power  of  our  artillery 
would  be  so  great,  that  in  any 
campaign  we  became  engaged  in, 
we  should,  if  we  kept  it  to  our- 
selves, and  did  not  announce  it 
to  all  the  world  as  a  patent,  be 
in  a  position  of  superiority  such 
as  the  Prussians  acquired  by  their 
exclusive  use  of  breech-loaders. 

Nor,  considering  that  the  im- 
provement in  shrapnel,  of  which 
Mr  Hope  was  thus  manifestly  the 
inventor,  has  been  adopted  by 
e/ery  army  in  Europe;  that  the 
artillery  feature  of  the  war  of 
1 S70  was  the  decisive  effect  of  the 
new  shrapnel  as  compared  with 
all  other  forms  of  artillery  action ; 
that,  according  to  the  despatches 
of  Lord  Wolseley,  it  was  the 
shrapnel  we  were  using  with  our 
troops  in  1882  which  alone  gave  to 
oar  artillery  its  decisive  superior- 
ity over  the  admirably  served  ar- 
tillery of  the  Egyptian  army, — can 
this  opinion  of  Mr  Hope's  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  exaggerated. 

For  all  the  so-called  "  improve- 
ments" introduced  into  the  shell 
brought  forward  in  1856  by  Mr 
I  Eope  have  since  been  discarded ; 
and  the  only  difference  in  the  most 
nodern  form  of  shell  from  the 
pattern  of  1856  is  due  to  the 
perfection  to  which  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  has  since  been 
trought,  permitting  of  a  thinner 
case  than  was  shown  in  that 
i  lodel.  We  have  said  that  we  be- 
l.eve,  and  that  we  feel  confident 
t  hat  every  unprejudiced  person  who 
reads  these  papers  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  this  is  the  perfectly 
i.atural  and  only  possible  explana- 
tion of  Mr  Hope's  conduct  at  the 
time — viz.,  that  he  confided  in  one 
Government  official,  who,  if  he  lis- 
tened to  him  and  acted  with  entire 
loyalty,  could  introduce  into  the 
service  of  the  country  an  improve- 


ment of  the  greatest  possible  mo- 
ment, and  could  do  so  without 
allowing  foreign  Governments  to 
be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  im- 
provement introduced;  and  for  this 
reason  alone  he  did  not  patent  his 
invention.  But  let  us  for  argu- 
ment's sake  assume  that  this  was 
not  so, — that  Mr  Hope  from  mere 
neglect  failed  to  patent  the  inven- 
tion which  was  afterwards  adopted. 
Even  in  this  case  there  can  be  no 
kind  of  doubt  that  his  shell  was, 
during  all  the  time  between  1856 
and  1864,  left  in  official  custody. 
And  what  we  urge  is  this,  that 
if  a  Government  official  has  been 
shown  to  have  been  in  possession 
for  eight  years  of  an  unpatented 
invention,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  patents  an  invention  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  best  experts 
on  such  subjects,  is  virtually  a  mere 
copy  of  the  earlier  model,  there 
is  a  primd  facie  case  for  investiga- 
tion of  so  strong  a  character,  that 
the  refusal  by  the  public  depart- 
ment f orwhich  the  official  has  acted, 
of  all  public  investigation,  is  a  pub- 
lic wrong, — a  wrong  done  to  her 
Majesty  and  to  the  nation,  much 
more  than  to  any  individual.  If, 
according  to  the  sound  principles 
laid  down  by  the  American  Com- 
missioners, it  is  vitally  important 
to  the  interests  of  a  country  that 
the  inventive  talent  and  manu- 
facturing power  of  the  country  it- 
self should  be  brought  into  the 
service  of  the  nation,  what  course 
can  be  so  fatal  as  that  which  is 
here  described  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr 
Hope,  by  abstaining  from  patent- 
ing his  invention,  deprived  himself 
of  any  legal  remedy.  Therefore  it 
was  worse  than  irrelevant  011  the 
part  of  the  department  to  treat  the 
question  as  a  private  one  and 
nothing  more.  Mr  Hope's  only 
chance  of  justice  lay  in  an  im- 
partial investigation  being  made. 
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"  All  that  I  desire,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
perfectly  impartial  judicial  investiga- 
tion in  broad  daylight  into  the  accu- 
sation which  I  have  brought  against 
a  man  who  at  this  moment  holds  the 
distinguished  position  of  a  major- 
general  in  the  British  army,  of  mak- 
ing an  improper  use  of  his  former  con- 
fidential position. 

"  I  brought  this  accusation  plain- 
ly and  straightforwardly  in  the  very 
first  sentences  of  my  first  letter  of 
the  12th  January  1870.  I  have  never 
shrunk  from  or  tried  to  qualify  it,  and 
it  is  supported  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence so  strong  as  to  amount  to  com- 
plete primd  facie  proof. 

"  Against  all  this  evidence  the  late 
superintendent  has  offered  nothing 
but  his  own  unsupported  assertion." 

The  answer  of  the  department  is 
"  to  decline  to  continue  the  corre- 
spondence " ! 

We  have  taken  these  cases  of 
Mr  Daw  and  Mr  Hope  first,  and 
at  some  length,  partly  because  we 
shall  have  to  refer  again  to  matters 
of  the  same  kind,  and  partly  be- 
cause, beginning  as  they  do  shortly 
after  the  Crimean  war,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  year  1873,  when 
the  correspondence  finally  closes, 
they  cover  one  long  period  of  the 
history  of  the  department.  They 
well  illustrate,  moreover,  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  connected 
with  the  mode  in  which  questions 
of  this  sort  are  now  settled.  They 
show  how  the  change  of  parliament- 
ary heads  tends  to  place  the  whole 
wealth  and  authority  of  the  nation 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  not 
theoretically  supposed  to  be  the 
persons  who  wield  that  power  at 
all.  Moreover,  they  illustrate 
how  a  decision  given  at  one  time 
by  a  parliamentary  chief  may, 
when  circumstances  have  alto- 
gether changed,  be  treated  as  if 
it  were  a  final  irreversible  de- 
cision, though  no  one  man  could 
have  made  himself  responsible  for 
the  actual  position  to  which,  by 
the  whole  history  of  the  case,  the 


department  was  logically  commit- 
ted. Nor  is  this  all.  There  is 
one  peculiarity  in  the  form  of 
the  correspondence  to  which  we 
must  take  most  serious  excep- 
tion, because  it  illustrates  a  de- 
fect which  we  have  found  every- 
where in  this  Ordnance  depart- 
mental correspondence.  We  refer 
to  the  "  beggar  upon  horseback  " 
tone  of  all  the  communications 
from  the  Ordnance  Department. 
We  find  ourselves  absolutely  un- 
able to  account  for  it.  We  can 
only  suppose  that  the  letters  have 
been  prepared  by  some  clerk,  and 
signed  without  sufficiently  careful 
perusal.  At  all  events,  letter  after 
letter  is  virtually  a  mere  state- 
ment—  "We  have  the  power  to 
do  you  wrong,  and  having  the 
power,  we  choose  to  exercise  it." 

We  cannot  otherwise  charac- 
terise the  brief  statements  "  that 
Sir  H.  Storks  sees  no  reason  for 
any  further  investigation,"  and  th& 
like,  with  which  the  clearest  state- 
ments of  the  strongest  case  are 
again  and  again  met,  when  there 
has  been  no  "  investigation  "  what- 
ever, but  simply,  in  the  very  paper 
referred  to  as  decisive,  the  state- 
ment that  "so  and  so  altogether 
denies"  that  which  is  otherwise 
clearly  demonstrated. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence we  can  easily  under- 
stand how  this  should  occur,  be- 
cause Mr  Hope's  own  earlier  letters 
have  the  careless  verbosity  of  a  man 
not  specially  trained  as  a  lawyer, 
and  who  is  confident  that  his  case 
is  so  strong  that  he  has  only  to 
state  it  in  order  to  obtain  redress. 
In  the  latter  part  we  are  absolutely 
unable  to  understand  how  any  de- 
partment could  have  ventured,  in 
point  of  mere  form,  on  such  a 
transparent  use  of  naked  power, 
where  their  logical  dilemma  is 
hopeless.  They  simply  fall  back 
upon  that  ancient  prerogative  of 
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royalty,  the  "  right  divine  to 
govern  wrong." 

We  cannot,  from  sheer  lack  of 
space  to  do  them  justice,  enter  fully 
into  one  case  after  another  which 
we  have  examined,  and  from  which 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  per- 
sistent, during  all  the  history  of 
the  Ordnance  Department  since 
the  Crimea,  has  been  the  mode  in 
which  the  system  has  proceeded 
of  snubbing  inventors — of  recom- 
mending them  to  apply  to  for- 
eign Governments — of  "declining 
to  continue  the  correspondence" 
when  the  department  is  clearly 
in  the  wrong — of  adopting  im- 
provements without  in  any  way 
compensating  those  who  intro- 
duced them,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad ;  until  at  last  the  depart- 
ment was  reduced  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  inventive  talent 
of  a  close  corporation,  and  upon 
an  indirect  alliance  with  the  Els- 
wick  firm — an  alliance  which  in 
itself  discourages  all  others  from 
coming  freely  forward.  Such  is 
the  department's  knowledge  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  mechanical  skill 
of  the  country,  that  they  succeeded 
a  year  ago  in  inducing  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  as  their  representative,  to 
state  that  the  inferiority  of  Eng- 
lish steel  manufacture  was  the  ex- 
cuse for  their  not  having  earlier 
adopted  improvements  which,  years 
after  it  ought  to  have  been  done, 
they  are  now  obliged  to  confess 
are  necessary. 

How  scandalous  a  misstatement 
of  fact  this  charge  against  our  steel 
i  nanuf  actures  is,  appears  abundant- 
ly  from  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioners,  who,  after 
travelling  over  all  Europe  and  then 
returning  to  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth's  works,  declare  them  to  be 
without  a  rival  in  the  world  in 
this  very  respect — "  a  revelation," 
as  they  put  it. 

Moreover,  it  is  transparent  that 


the  fact  is  here  the  same  as  the 
Commissioners  say  was  the  case 
with  France  under  a  similar  sys- 
tem,— the  manufacturers  have  not 
been  encouraged  to  furnish  sup- 
plies, and  therefore  their  supplies 
have  been  inferior  to  what  they 
would  otherwise  have  been,  though 
by  no  means  so  inferior  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  words  put  into  Lord 
Hartington's  mouth.  We  have  be- 
fore us  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
Sheffield  firms  to  the  Master  Cutler 
at  Sheffield,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  largest  ingots  they  have 
hitherto  made  "  are  about  forty-five 
tons,"  far  more  than  sufficient  for 
any  process  of  Woolwich  manufac- 
ture; but  they  continue,  "It  was 
only  the  ivant  of  demand  for  heavy 
pieces  which  delayed  our  erecting 
appliances  for  making  them."  We 
do  not  know  that,  until  the  present 
system  of  obscurantism  has  been 
broken  through,  it  would  be  safe 
to  give  the  name  of  the  firm  from 
which  we  quote.  But  we  entreat 
Lord  Hartington  to  institute  a 
searching  inquiry  into  a  matter 
in  which  he  has  been  commit- 
ted to  most  injurious  statements 
against  the  manufacture  of  the 
country. 

As  an  illustration  of  one  par- 
ticular error  which  is  somewhat 
apart  from  others,  and  yet  of  the 
gravest  consequence,  we  must  refer 
to  the  case  of  Colonel  Moncrieff. 
After  a  great  deal  of  needless  de- 
lay and  unfair  treatment,  into 
which  it  would  be  beside  our  pur- 
pose to  enter,  that  officer  received 
for  an  important  improvement  a 
probably  adequate  remuneration. 
Some  fair  treatment  was  for  a  time 
forced  upon  the  department  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  by 
that  only.  But  as  soon  as  the 
adoption  of  his  carriage  had  been  de- 
cided upon  in  principle,  when  the 
public  attention  was  being  turned 
to  other  matters,  the  mode  in 
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which  the  carriage  was  introduced 
into  the  service  was  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  kind.  Colonel  Mon- 
crieff  appears  never  to  have  been 
consulted  as  to  the  mode  of  the 
execution  of  his  carriages ;  he  was 
never  informed  of  complaints  made 
against  them,  or  called  upon  to 
suggest  remedies  for  them.  Car- 
riages have  been  introduced  into 
many  of  our  forts  and  called  by 
Colonel  Moncrieff's  name,  which 
were,  in  fact,  not  adopted  at  his 
suggestion,  and  contained  a  whole 
series  of  defects  which  he  could 
have  remedied.  Yet,  when  the 
annual  reports  of  trials  came  in, 
he  was  not  informed  of  the  failure 
of  the  carriages  he  had  objected  to. 
Again,  it  will  be  easily  intelligible 
to  any  one,  that  in  a  case  like  that 
of  Colonel  Moncrieff's  carriage, 
with  the  principle  of  which  many 
of  our  readers  are  familiar,  every- 
thing depends  upon  nice  adjust- 
ment. Colonel  Moncrieff's  prin- 
ciple consists  in  utilising  the  recoil 
of  the  gun  in  such  a  way,  that,  after 
it  has  been  fired,  the  gun  is  made 
to  descend  behind  a  parapet,  so 
that  the  gunners  are  never  exposed, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  embra- 
sure or  barbette  batteries.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  this 
principle  depends  entirely  upon  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  recoil  is  so 
arranged  that  the  projectile  shall 
leave  the  bore  before  the  gun  be- 
gins to  recoil.  If  the  gun  begins 
to  recoil  too  soon,  the  flight  of  the 
projectile  is  injuriously  affected. 
Now  we  have  the  strongest  reasons 
for  believing — and  our  information 
is  not  derived  from  Colonel  Mon- 
crieff  himself — that  in  those  forts 
in  which  Colonel  Moncrieff's  system 
and  his  adjustment  have  been 
fully  adopted,  the  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory  as  to  accuracy  of 
firing  as  well  as  in  other  respects ; 
but  that  in  other  forts,  the  ad- 
justment has  been  so  carelessly 


made,  under  direction  other  than 
that  of  Colonel  Moncrieff,  that  the 
flight  of  the  projectile  becomes 
hopelessly  uncertain.  Yet  the  ex- 
periments at  these  latter  forts  are 
supposed  to  be  experiments  with 
Colonel  Moncrieff's  carriage,  and 
are  not  known  to  the  officers  who 
conduct  the  annual  practice  to  be 
other  than  Colonel  Moncrieff's  own; 
so  that  his  invention  is  discredited 
in  the  minds  of  artillery  officers, 
by  results  for  which  not  he,  but 
the  Ordnance  Department  itself, 
is  responsible. 

Now,  supposing  that  by  any 
accident  there  had  crept  into  a 
public  department,  in  some  of  its 
lower  grades,  unscrupulous  men, 
who  wished  for  their  own  pur- 
poses to  discredit  a  man  in  Colo- 
nel Moncrieff's  position,  is  it  not 
obvious  what  facilities  would  thus 
be  placed  within  their  reach?  The 
reports  "on  Colonel  Moncrieff's 
carriage"  could  be  used  as  con- 
clusive evidence  against  him,  and 
in  favour  of  trusting  to  the  de- 
partment itself.  "We  do  not 
say  that  anything  of  the  kind 
has  actually  happened.  We  do 
say  that  the  feeling  prevalent 
everywhere  about  this  department 
— prevalent  among  many  artillery 
officers  to  whom  we  have  spoken, 
as  well  as  among  the  manufac- 
turers and  inventors  who  have 
come  into  personal  relations  with 
it — is  that  the  system  of  obscur- 
antism, which  we  have  described, 
raises  such  a  cloud  of  suspicion 
that  nothing  short  of  positive 
proof  can  dispel  it.  The  officials 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  are 
not  above  suspicion,  and  above 
suspicion  they  ought  to  be. 

So  far  we  have,  in  regard  to 
Colonel  Moncrieff,  referred  to  the 
treatment  of  the  system  he  ori- 
ginally introduced  as  the  Coun- 
terweight Carriage.  But  there 
is  a  long  count  against  the  Ord- 
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nance  Department  for  their  treat- 
ment of  an  adaptation  of  that  sys- 
tem, known  as  the  Hydro -pneu- 
matic Carriage.1  The  story  is  too 
long  to  tell  in  full.  We  will  only 
say,  therefore,  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  country  has  suffered  by 
the  persistent  treatment  of  a  man 
who  had  been  acknowledged  offici- 
ally to  have  rendered  the  greatest 
service  by  his  earlier  invention,  has 
been  so  serious,  that  during  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  United  Service  In- 
stitution., the  calm  of  that  most 
orderly,  and,  if  we  may  say  so 
without  offence  of  a  most  valu- 
able public  body,  prim  and  unde- 
monstrative assembly,  was  broken 
by  such  exclamations  as  these 
from  venerable  and  experienced 
admirals  and  generals  : — 

"  If  there  is  some  shadowy  power 
01-  department  behind,  which  pre- 
vents the  recommendations  of  the 
most  scientific  committees  being  list- 
ened to,  I  know  that  whatever  that 
power  may  be,  it  constitutes  the 
greatest  real  danger  that  a  nation 
c;m  suffer  from.  It  must  be  recol- 
1(  cted  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
John  Bull  submits  for  a  long  time 
to  deception  ;  but  he  is  very  apt  to 
get  angry  after  a  long  course  of  it — 
particularly  if  it  is  accompanied  by 
incapacity,  either  in  his  servants  or 
in.  his  governors — and  that  anger  is 
unmistakably  shown." 

How  little  any  object  of  na- 
tional economy  was  the  cause  of 
this  treatment  of  Colonel  Mon- 
crieff may  be  judged  by  a  state- 
ment of  Mr  Anderson,  C.E., 
^  hich  represents  a  fact  frequently 
r«  :peated  in  many  of  these  cases : 
"  The  Ordnance  Department  un- 
doubtedly had  the  opportunity  of 
trying  the  experiment  free  of  all 
cost  if  they  had  pleased  to  do  so." 
While  Mr  Hawksley  says  :  "It  is 


impossible  for  a  layman  to  under- 
stand why,  with  committee  after 
committee  reporting,  as  I  under- 
stand these  committees  have  done, 
in  favour  of  the  Moncrieff  system, 
and  recommending  that  experi- 
ments should  be  tried,  no  practical 
step  has  been  taken." 

We  cannot  go  at  length  into 
this  story,  but  we  may  say  that  it 
is  one  in  which  the  most  deceptive 
answers  have  been  prepared  by  the 
department  for  Ministers  to  give 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

After  one  favourable  report  upon 
another  had  been  given  by  commit- 
tees, recommending  the  full  trial 
and  presumptive  adoption,  yet  an- 
other committee  was  appointed, 
with  Colonel  Campbell  as  president, 
and  a  majority  of  members  com- 
posed as  follows :  Two  were  men 
who  had  been  energetically  engaged 
in  the  advocacy  of  "  shields,"  which 
would  have  been  superseded  had 
Colonel  Moncrieff's  system  been 
adopted.  A  third  was  one  of  the 
very  few  men  who  had  committed 
themselves  to  opposition  to  Colonel 
Moncrieff.  Nevertheless,  the  report 
of  even  this  committee  was  too  fa- 
vourable to  be  used  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  Colonel  Moncrieff,  had  the 
whole  case  on*  which  they  reported 
been  fairly  stated.  But  a  garbled 
force  was  given  to  it  by  the  sup- 
pression of  an  important  covering 
letter;  and  by  a  technical  evasion, 
the  papers  which  went  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  the 
correspondence  was  called  for, 
left  an  impression  that  the  com- 
mittee had  reported  on  a  different 
subject  from  that  actually  referred 
to  them. 

The  whole  case  urgently  calls  for 
thorough  sifting. 

We  can  only  afford  time  for  one 


1  "  The  Moncrieff  System  applied  by  Hydro-pneumatic  Gun-carriages  to  Hai-- 
bour  Defences,"  by  Colonel  A.  Moncrieff,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  the 
United  Service  Institution,  April  25,  1884. 
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other  story  concerning  the  general 
treatment  of  "the  ingenuity  and  in- 
ventive talent  of  the  country,"  be- 
fore we  pass  to  the  mode  in  which 
these  principles  have  been  applied 
in  the  matter  of  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  guns  themselves.  We 
have  taken  our  illustrations  hith- 
erto from  the  "ammunition"  or 
"laboratory"  department,  and,  in 
Colonel  Moncrieff  s  case,  from  that 
of  carriages.  We  will  take  our  next 
from  the  vexed  question  of  multiple 
guns — Gatlings,  Nordenfelts,  and 
the  like.  Whatever  our  opinion 
on  that  subject  may  be — whether 
we  agree  with  the  very  able  lec- 
ture in  which  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford  recently  advocated  the  use  of 
these  weapons,1  or  with  Colonel 
Brackenbury's  2  view,  that  any  ad- 
vocacy of  them  is  mere  folly — we 
are  not  here  called  upon  to  say. 
Colonel  Brackenbury  will  agree 
with  Lord  Charles  Beresford  so  far 
as  this,  that  if  multiple  guns  are  in 
any  case  to  be  used,  we  ought,  at 
least,  to  have  the  best  form  of  them 
that  we  can  obtain.  Now  the  cu- 
rious fate  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment has  been  such  that  it  decreed 
that  our  troops  should  use  in  the 
field  an  inferior  form  of  Gatling. 
We  have  heard  the  story  repeat- 
edly told  with  much  indignation 
by  officers  who  were  engaged  in 
the  Zulu  campaign.  We  believe, 
though  in  this  instance  we  only 
speak  from  broad  and  general  facts 
of  public  notoriety,  that  we  shall 
not  be  unfair  if  we  state  the  matter 
thus.  Shortly  after  the  Franco- 
German  war — say  about  the  year 
1873-74 — the  only  form  of  multiple 
gun  in  existence  was  the  old  Gat- 


ling,  which  was  made  of  a  series  of 
barrels,  arranged  in  a  circular  form, 
and  worked  with  a  handle,  so  that 
two  circular  surfaces  had  to  play 
against  one  another  when  the  gun 
was  loaded  and  fired.  At  that  time 
the  question  of  the  use  of  Gatlings 
was  referred,  by  the  department, 
to  a  very  able  body  of  officers. 
They  reported  that  the  Gatling, 
in  its  then  form,  might  prove 
very  useful  in  certain  special  posi- 
tions, such  as  the  ditches  of  fort- 
resses, &c.,  but  that  it  was  whol- 
ly unadapted  to  service  in  the 
field.  The  objections  to  its  use 
were,  chiefly,  its  tendency  to  jam 
when  loading,  and  the  fact  that  a 
special  ammunition  would  be  re- 
quired for  it,  which  would  greatly 
complicate  the  stores  taken  into 
the  field.  General  Sir  Edward 
Hamley,  who  had  been  asked 
-separately  by  Mr  Cardwell  to  re- 
port on  the  mitrailleuse,  expressed 
a  somewhat  more  favourable  opin- 
ion on  these  points. 

As  it 'is  by  no  means  our  pur- 
pose, in  this  article,  to  advocate 
the  claims  of  any  particular  in- 
ventor, we  shall  not  attempt  to 
decide  whether,  of  the  more  mod- 
ern forms  of  multiple  gun,  the 
Gardner,  the  Hochkiss,  or  the 
Nordenfelt  is  the  best.  But  at 
all  events,  a  few  years  later  than 
the  report  we  have  spoken  of,  it 
was  proved,  by  a  series  of  exhaus- 
tive trials  at  Shoeburyness,  that 
inventions  had  been  introduced 
which  entirely  obviated  the  chief 
objections  which  had  been  raised 
to  the  earlier  form  of  Gatling.  In 
one,  at  any  rate,  of  the  forms,  a 
series  of  the  Martini- Henry  barrels 


1  "  Machine  Guns  in  the  Field."     A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  United  Service 
Institution  by  Captain  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  R.N.,  on  the  4th 
of  July  1884. 

2  "Gunpowder  considered    as   the    Spirit   of   Artillery."     By    Colonel    C.   B. 
Brackenbury,  R.A.,  Superintendent,  Royal  Gunpowder  Factory,  Waltham  Abbey. 
A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  United  Service  Institution,  February  29,  1884. 
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of  our  infantry  soldiers  had  been 
arranged  side  by  side,  so  that  by 
a  very  simple  breech  -  action  the 
whole  could  be  loaded  without  a 
chance  of  jamming.  Thus  the  ob- 
jection both  as  to  jamming  and  to 
the  multiplication  of  ammunition 
was  overcome. 

Yet  the  Ordnance  Department 
declared  that  the  question  had 
been  already  decided  by  the  re- 
ports on  the  old  Gatling — a  decision 
about  as  reasonable  as  it  would 
ha  7e  been  to  decide  that  steel  pens 
should  never  be  adopted  into  the 
public  service,  because  quills  were 
better  than  the  roughest  form  of 
tho  first  idea  of  a  metal  pen.  The 
matter  was,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  not  again  referred  to 
any  of  the  authorities  who  had 
pronounced  against  the  old  Gat- 
ling. 

But  the  quaint  part  of  the  story 
was  this.  The  Admiralty,  having 
a  strong  wish  to  obtain,  for  their 
purposes,  Nordenfelt  guns,  were 
unable  to  get  them  made  or  issued 
to  them  by  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. They  continued  to  use  the 
Gatlings  which  they  could  get. 
As  a  sequel :  when  the  Zulu  war 
broke  out  there  was  a  general  cry 
that  for  rapid  movement  into  a 
country  where  transport  was  diffi- 
cult, and  against  an  enemy  who 
habitually  moved  in  dense  masses, 
some  form  of  multiple  gun  was 
desirable.  The  result  was,  that 
th<i  old  Gatling,  which  had  been 
condemned,  was  the  only  form 
available,  and  the  one  that  was 
actually  employed  in  Zululand. 
W<3  believe  the  department  were 


even  themselves  obliged  to  send 
out  some  Gatlings  to  supplement 
those  landed  by  the  Admiralty. 
A  more  complete  stultification  of 
itself  by  a  department  than  the 
use  of  an  avowedly  inferior  form 
of  weapon,  for  no  other  reason  than 
this — that  they  had  condemned  all 
possible  improvements  of  it  be- 
cause in  its  first  form  it  was  a 
failure — has  perhaps  never  been 
recorded  in  any  country. 

We  can  only  cull  these  few 
choice  flowers  from  the  rich  garden 
of  the  blunderings  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  they  are  nothing  to  the  bou- 
quet that  would  be  gathered  by 
any  searching  inquiry.1 

We  come  now  to  the  question 
of  gun -manufacture  itself.  Hav- 
ing originally  entered  into  a  "  prac- 
tical partnership"  with  the  Els- 
wick  firm,  we  have,  since  the 
time  when,  at  heavy  cost,  we  freed 
ourselves  from  that  bargain,  been 
involved  in  an  indirect  and  uncer- 
tain alliance  with  the  same  firm,  of 
such  a  kind  that,  partly  from  this 
cause,  and  partly  from  the  fact 
that  we  retained  all  the  while  the 
worst  evils  of  the  former  French 
system  of  obscurantism,  wrongs  of 
the  most  grievous  kind  have  re- 
sulted. We  are  about  to  describe 
a  case  which  has  required  very 
great  pains  fairly  to  investigate, 
and  in  which,  as  we  are  now  con- 
vinced, more  practical  injustice 
has  been  done  than  in  almost 
any  other  —  grievous  as  is  the 
catalogue  with  which  we  have 
had  to  deal.  The  case  is  that  of 
Mr  Lynall  Thomas.2  Before  enter- 


1  We  hope,  in  any  case,  that  the  two  calm  and  moderate  statements  by  the 
lat<   Sir  William  Palliser,  a  man  of  the  highest  honour  and   character,  known  as 
"  Memorandum  A"  and  "Memorandum  B,"  regarding  the  late  head  of  the  Artil- 
lery Department,  Sir  F.  Campbell,  will  be  called  for  by  any  investigating  com- 
mittee and  sifted. 

2  "  The  Action  of  Fixed  Gunpowder  in  Guns."     Article  in  the  '  Illustrated 
Naval  and  Military  Magazine,'  July  1884,  by  Mr  Lynall  Thomas. 

Thomas  v.  The  Queen.     In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,   Exchequer  Division, 
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ing  upon  it  we  must,  however, 
present  to  our  readers  a  remark- 
able letter,  the  intrinsic  interest 
of  which  will  be  doubted  by  no 
one.  It  has  never  before  been 
published.  The  original,  which 
now  lies  before  us,  was  obtained 
for  us  by  a  friend  from  Mr 
Lynall  Thomas,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to 
find  the  great  apostle  of  peace  so 
far  accepting  the  inevitable  as  to 
discuss  the  right  method  by  which 
a  nation  can  provide  itself  with 
the  weapons  of  war.  But  our 
motive  for  giving  the  letter  here, 
and  now,  is  twofold.  First,  Mr 
Cobden  states  in  this  letter  with 
admirable  force  the  precise  position 
which  we  ourselves  take  up  with 
regard  to  the  very  distinguished 
head  of  the  great  Elswick  firm. 
Secondly,  he  carries  much  further 
than  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners the  principle  of  depending 
upon  the  inventive  talent  and  the 
manufacturing  power  of  the  coun- 
try generally. 

It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expect- 
ed that  he  would  do  so.  In  this 
paper  we  are  especially  anxious 
to  limit  ourselves  simply  to  show- 
ing that  the  existing  system,  as 
it  has  been  practically  worked 
for  the  last  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  years,  is  utterly  unsatis- 
factory. We  are  certain  that  a 
searching  investigation  is  neces- 
sary, and  we  think  that  it  is  far 
better  to  leave  it  to  the  investigat- 
ing body  to  determine  what  system 


should  be  for  the  future  pursued 
by  us — whether  we  adopt  the  pres- 
ent French  system,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  American  Com- 
missioners, is  theoretically  perfect, 
or  discover  some  better. 

While,  therefore,  we  fully  recog- 
nise the  inconveniences  which,  as 
they  point  out,  might  arise  if  there 
was  no  State  establishment  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  supply,  we  think 
that  Mr  Cobden's  view  ought  very 
seriously  to  be  considered.  We 
can  wish  nothing  better  than  that 
all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
the  country  would  follow  his  ad- 
vice, and  petition  for  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  whole  question  at 
the  present  moment,  when  in  any 
case  vast  sums  of  money  must  be 
spent  upon  supplying  us  with  a  pro- 
per armament,  such  as  the  urgent 
exigencies  of  our  present  situation 
demand. 

Letter  from  Mr  Cobden. 

"  MIDHURST,  5th  Aug.  1864. 

"DEAR  SIR, — I  have  only  to-day 
received  your  letter  and  enclosure  on 
my  return  from  London. 

"I  can  easily  understand  the  un- 
fairness to  which  you  are  exposed. 
Armstrong  must  have  been  more  than 
a  man — he  must  have  been  a  very 
angel  of  disinterestedness  and  justice 
— if  he  could  have  felt  really  disposed 
to  favour  your  success,  while  his  own 
fame  and  emolument  depended  on  the 
triumph  of  his  rival  invention.  I 
see  no  other  way  of  reaching  this 
evil  but  in  the  way  I  proposed — 
namely,  establishing  the  principle  that 
the  Government  shall  not  be  its  own 
producer,  and  then  the  purchasing 


before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  (Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly)  and  a  special  jury,  19th  Feb- 
ruary to  10th  March  1877. — Transcript  of  the  Shorthand  Notes  of  Messrs  Hurst 
&  Hurst,  40  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Thomas  v.  The  Queen.  (Before  Mr  Justice  Mellor  and  Mr  Justice  Lush.) 
Judgment,  &c.,  25th  July  1877.— Transcript  of  the  Shorthand  Notes  of  Messrs 
Hurst  &  Hurst,  40  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

"  Statement  of  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  The  Queen." 

"Mr  Lynall  Thomas  and  the  Ordnance  Department."  'United  Service  Ga- 
zette,' in  consecutive  weeks  from  August  2,  1884. 
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department  will  have  no  selfish  bias 
in  favour  of  Government  establish- 
ments as  opposed  to  private  pro- 
ducers. I  hope  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce will  take  up  the  subject. — And 
I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

"E.  COBDEN. 
' '  LTNALL  THOMAS,  Esq. " 

The  case  of  Mr  Lynall  Thomas 
is  bhis. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago 
Mr  Thomas  communicated  to  the 
Ordnance  Department  certain  new 
idoas  and  discoveries  respecting 
the  explosive  action  of  gunpowder, 
upon  which  he  founded  a  new 
principle  in  the  construction  of 
heavy  guns.  Not  being  a  manu- 
facturer, he  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  a  gun  made  without 
flaws,  which  would  adequately  rep- 
resent his  principle.  Ultimately 
the  department  manufactured  one 
for  him,  he  paying  the  whole  cost 
of  it  before  it  was  even  tried.  This 
gun  burst.  But  as  any  number  of 
guns  made  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong 
had  burst  without  any  discredit 
being  thrown  on  the  principle  of 
their  construction,  it  certainly  did 
not  lie  in  the  mouths  of  either  the 
department  or  the  Elswick  firm 
to  say  that  this  settled  the  ques- 
tion against  Mr  Thomas.  To  say 
so  was  to  raise  a  false  issue  alto- 
gether. Mr  Thomas's  contention 
was  that  the  trials  of  his  gun  were 
at  any  rate  so  far  successful  as  to 
establish  his  principle,  and  that 
they  actually  resulted,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  its  adoption  thencefor- 
ward in  the  manufacture  of  guns 
both  by  the  Elswick  firm  and  at 
Woolwich.  This  the  department 
denied,  and  they  refused  to  reim- 
burse him  for  any  part  of  the  ex- 
pense— considerably  over  £10,000 
—  to  which  he  had  been  put.  Ac- 
cording to  their  usual  practice, 
they  had  declined  to  enter  into 
any  formal  agreement  before  mak- 
ing the  gun  and  going  through  the 


trials  ;  consequently  Mr  Thomas 
could  rest  his  claim  to  compensa- 
tion only  on  the  correspondence 
which  had  passed,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  hold  out  somewhat 
vaguely  a  prospect  of  reimburse- 
ment provided  the  trials  were 
satisfactory.  After  repeatedly 
offering  to  submit  the  case  to 
arbitration,  he  was  reluctantly 
compelled,  under  the  advice  of 
counsel,  to  bring  an  action. 

The  contention  really  lay  between 
Mr  Thomas  and  the  Elswick  firm, 
as  to  which  was  the  inventor  of  the 
principle  of  the  new  gun.  The  ques- 
tion ought  in  fairness  to  have  been 
litigated  on  equal  terms  between 
the  two.  Unfortunately  this  could 
not  be.  Mr  Thomas's  actual  claim 
was  against  the  Government.  Not 
only  had  he  the  purse  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  War  Office,  in 
combination  with  the  Elswick  firm, 
to  contend  against,  but  the  action 
being  against  the  Crown,  necessarily 
took  the  form  of  a  Petition  of 
Bight.  In  a  "  Petition  of  Right  " 
the  plaintiff,  or  "  suppliant "  as  he 
is  called,  is  subjected  to  many 
technical  disadvantages  and  diffi- 
culties. Amongst  others  he  is 
debarred  from  the  ordinary  right 
of  a  litigant  to  obtain  access  to 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
other  side.  An  unsparing  use  was 
made  of  these  advantages  by  the 
Crown,  and  so  much  delay  caused 
by  the  technical  points  which  it 
raised,  that  though  proceedings 
were  taken  in  June  1873,  it  was 
not  till  February  1877  that  Mr 
Thomas  succeeded  in  getting  his 
case  laid  before  a  jury.  The  trial 
took  place  before  the  late  Chief 
Baron  Kelly  and  a  special  jury,  com- 
posed of  merchants,  shipowners, 
and  other  men  of  standing  (whom 
the  Chief  Baron  towards  the  close 
of  the  proceedings  took  occasion 
to  compliment  for  their  intelligence 
and  attention  to  the  case),  and 
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lasted  nearly  three  weeks.  The 
result  was  a  verdict  for  Mr  Thomas 
against  the  Crown  for  £8790.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Chief  Baron  was  dissatisfied 
with  it.  In  summing  up  he  had 
complained  more  than  once  that 
he  could  never  get  a  straightfor- 
ward answer  from  the  Crown  wit- 
nesses to  questions  which  bore  on 
the  most  essential  points  of  the 
case. 

Substantially  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  involved  their  belief  that  the 
principle  of  the  construction  of  guns 
which  had  been  for  years  advocated 
by  Mr  Thomas  had  been  actually 
adopted  from  him  in  the  construc- 
tion of  heavy  guns  by  the  Elswick 
firm  and  in  the  Royal  Arsenal. 
Secondly,  it  involved  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mr  Thomas  had  been  led 
to  suppose,  in  such  a  way  as  virtu- 
ally to  constitute  a  contract,  that 
if  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
principle  of  his  guns,  the  cost  of 
his  experiments  would  be  repaid 
to  him. 

In  June  1877  the  Crown  moved 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a 
new  trial.  The  argument  lasted 
several  days.  In  its  judgment  the 
Court  expressed  no  opinion,  either 
favourable  or  adverse  to  the  ver- 
dict on  the  first  point,  whether 
Mr  Thomas's  gun  or  ideas  had  been 
adopted ;  but  on  the  second  point, 
their  decision  was  that  the  Chief 
Baron  was  wrong  in  leaving  the 
question  of  contract  to  the  jury 
at  all — that  the  alleged  contract,  if 
any,  being  in  writing,  its  interpre- 
tation was  for  the  Court,  not  for 
the  jury  ;  and  lastly,  they  decided 
that  there  was  no  contract  upon 
which  an  action  would  lie. 

From  this  decision  it  was  open 
to  Mr  Thomas  to  appeal  to  the 
Court  above.  But  he  had  had 
four  years  of  litigation ;  and  this, 
with  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
which  the  experiments  had  cost 


him,  had  brought  him  to  the  end 
of  his  resources.  He  was  a  ruined 
man. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Court 
was  right,  and  that  the  jury  also 
was  right  as  to  so  much  of  their 
verdict  as  was  not  affected  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  the  case 
stands  thus  :  That  the  principle  of 
the  guns  manufactured  by  the  Ord- 
nance and  by  the  Elswick  firm,  and 
now  the  property  of  the  country, 
was  substantially  taken  from  Mr 
Thomas ;  but  that  the  department 
had  so  guarded  itself  by  its  rules, 
and  in  its  correspondence  with  Mr 
Thomas,  that  not  only  was  no  re- 
muneration legally  due  to  him,  but 
that  the  cost  of  the  experiments 
which  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
guns,  of  which  the  department  and 
the  Elswick  firm  reaped  the  advan- 
tage, amounting  to  £8790,  was  left 
to  be  borne  by  him. 

Surely  it  was  a  hard  case  !  And 
what  followed  made  it  harder  still. 
When  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  then 
Surveyor-General,  was  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  July  28th 
1879,  how  it  happened  that  the 
jury  in  Mr  Thomas's  case  had  found 
a  verdict  in  his  favour,  if  it  was  the 
fact,  as  Lord  Eustace  had  stated  on 
a  previous  occasion,  that  the  evi- 
dence on  the  trial  proved  that  the 
method  of  construction  adopted  in 
the  service-guns  had  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Royal  Arsenal, — when 
this  question  was  put  to  him,  the 
following  incorrect  and  misleading 
answer  was  put  into  his  mouth  by 
his  subordinates : — 

"  He  had  made  inquiry  at  the  War 
Office"  he  said,  "  but  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  explanation  of  the  extra- 
ordinary verdict  which  the  jury  had 
come  to  in  the  case  referred  to.  He 
had,  however,  been  informed  of  a  fact 
of  which  perhaps  his  honourable  and 
gallant  friend  was  ignorant,  that  the 
judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  had  come 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the 
verdict  should  be  set  aside,  on  the 
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ground  that  the  weight  of  evidence  was 
against  it." 

Now  we  ask  if  this  answer  does 
net  conclusively  establish  the  point 
we  are  endeavouring  to  make — viz., 
that  an  examination  by  its  parlia- 
mentary chiefs  into  the  condition  of 
a  department,  against  which  there 
are  the  strongest  primd facie  grounds 
for  suspicion,  is  the  merest  farce, 
because  there  can  be  but  one  pos- 
sible result  from  it  1  Here  we  have 
the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance going  to  ask  the  very  men, 
— Sir  Frederick  Campbell,  Colonel 
Alderson,  Mr  Engleback,  whose 
evidence  the  jury  did  not  accept, 
— what  the  reason  of  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  was.  He  does  not  for 
one  moment  think  of  looking  at  the 
notes  of  the  trial  itself,  or  even  of 
consulting  privately  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  had  been  counsel  at 
the  trial.  He  has  no  notion  of 
the  kind  of  expressions  used  by  a 
judge  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly's  emi- 
nence, either  affecting  the  jury  he 
is  thus  insulting,  or  affecting  the 
Crown  witnesses  whom  he  con- 
sults as  to  what  the  decision  of 
the  jury  ought  to  have  been.  He 
is,  as  any  one  who  will  read  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  may  see,  to  say  the  least,  in- 
accurately informed  by  the  depart- 
ment he  trusts  to,  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  judgment.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  weight  of  evidence  as 
to  the  priority  of  invention  of  Mr 
Thomas,  the  judgment  does  not 
touch  at  all.  Yet  the  inference 
which  any  one  would  naturally 
draw  from  Lord  Eustace  Cecil's 
reply,  or  rather  from  the  reply 
supplied  to  him,  is,  that  the  Court 
bad  decided  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  was  against  Mr  Thomas's 
claim  to  have  been  the  actual  in- 
ventor, or  part  inventor,  of  the 
system  adopted  into  the  service, 
as  to  which  the  judges  say  not  one 
word.  Indeed,  immediately  after- 


wards the  Attorney-General  stated 
what  amounted  to  a  direct  contra- 
diction of  what  Lord  Eustace  had 
said. 

But  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
all  such  remarks  as  those  which 
we  are  sure  Mr  Brand  must  incon- 
siderately have  made,  that  Mr  L. 
Thomas's  charges  show  that  "he  is 
in  a  sad  state  of  mind,"  are  very 
wrong.  The  law  courts  are  open. 
The  Surveyor-General's  office  is  a 
place  of  darkness,  and  that  only.  No 
one  knows  better  than  Mr  Brand 
how  impossible  it  is  for  him  to 
penetrate  that  darkness. 

For,  thanks  to  the  persistent  pa- 
tience and  intelligence  of  a  young 
member  of  Parliament — Mr  French 
Brewster — Mr  Brand  has  discovered 
that  he  was  committed  to  making 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  state- 
ment which  would  not  bear  investi- 
gation. We  come  now  to  the  last 
case  we  have  to  cite. 

Four  years  ago  Mr  Hope,  now 
Colonel  Hope,  the  inventor  of 
the  "  Improved  Shrapnel- shell,"  ap- 
peared again  before  the  Ordnance 
Department  which  had  treated  him 
so  ill  before. 

He  offered  to  produce  a  gun  that 
should  cost  two-fifths  of  the  cost 
of  our  existing  guns ;  that  should  be 
laid  side  by  side  with  the  Woolwich 
gun,  which  it  should  beat  in  every 
respect,  until  the  Woolwich  gun 
burst,  and  should  then  fire  a  hun- 
dred rounds  more ;  and  he  under- 
took that  his  7-ton  gun  should 
beat  the  service-gun  of  38  tons. 
He  undertook  within  those  limits 
to  fulfil  any  terms  that  might  be 
imposed  by  the  Ordnance  Com- 
mittee. 

He  asked  for  not  one  penny  of 
money  for  experiments  of  any  kind 
until  he  had  proved  all  that  he  had 
said  by  producing  his  gun  and  sub- 
mitting it  to  whatever  public  trials 
the  Ordnance  Committee  might  re- 
quire. But  he  asked  that,  if  and 
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when  he  had  established  the  enor- 
mous superiority  of  his  own  gun,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  supply  guns 
at  two-fifths  of  what  we  are  now 
paying  for  them.  He  asked  also, 
that  before  disclosing  his  system  he 
should  have  a  guarantee  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  proving  all  he 
claimed,  he  would  be  allowed  to  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  number  of  the  guns 
of  which,  by  Colonel  Maitland's 
showing,  we  stand  in  urgent  need. 
In  other  words,  he  asked  that 
that  should  be  done  for  him  which 
the  United  States  Commissioners 
declare  to  be  the  one  right  mode 
of  securing  efficient  work  —  viz., 
that  a  remunerative  contract,  of 
enormous  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try, should  be  made  with  him  in 
the  event  of  his  achieving  success. 

Now  we  in  our  turn  ask  on  what 
possible  plea,  consistently  with  a 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, could  such  an  offer  as  that 
have  been  refused  ? 

For  the  country  it  is  a  pure  case 
of  winning  either  way.  If  Colonel 
Hope  fails,  not  a  penny  is  paid  to 
him ;  if  he  succeeds,  we  get  an 
incomparably  cheaper  and  better 
article. 

The  excuse  of  the  department 
for  not  adopting  this  offer  is  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme.  They  say 
their  rules  do  not  admit  of  making 
contracts,  on  condition  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  better  and  cheaper 
gun  than  they  themselves  can  pro- 
duce. They  say  they  must  have 
everything  explained  to  them 
before  they  make  any  terms. 
How  can  a  department  with  such 
a  feeling  about  it  as  now  exists 
everywhere,  ever  under  these  con- 
ditions obtain  outside  help  at  all  ? 

The  correspondence  would  be 
ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  serious. 
To  a  man  who  has  expressly  said 
that  he  wants  no  assistance  in  con- 
ducting experiments,  Sir  F.  Camp- 
bell writes,  that  before  granting 


him  any  money  for  experiments, 
such  and  such  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled  !  Does  that  mean  that 
the  department  does  not  read 
letters  addressed  to  it  1  Or  what 
does  it  mean  1 

Things  were  in  this  state  when 
Mr  Brewster  inquired  in  the  House 
whether  the  conditions  of  Colonel 
Hope's  offer  were  not  such  that 
if  he  failed  the  nation  incurred  no 
loss;  if  he  succeeded,  the  national 
advantage  would  be  great. 

To  this  Mr  Brand,  coached  by 
the  department,  replied  that  a  trial 
had  been  offered  to  Colonel  Hope. 
Looking  into  the  matter,  however, 
for  himself,  he  discovered  that  he 
had  been  made  to  give  an  answer  of 
which  the  substance  was  not  true. 
And  then,  like  the  upright  and 
straightforward  English  gentleman 
that  he  is,  he  at  once  corrected  his 
mistake,  took  into  consideration  the 
whole  question,  and  saw  that  there 
was  no  colourable  ground  for  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  department.  The 
result  has,  we  believe,  been  some 
arrangement  with  Colonel  Hope,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  trials 
are  to  take  place  four  years  later 
than  they  ought  to  have  been  made. 
The  trials  will  be  unquestionably 
of  great  interest.  We  must  con- 
fess that,  from  the  history  we  have 
been  tracing,  we  think  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  watch  them  with 
a  very  vigilant  eye.  Otherwise, 
seeing  how  pledged  the  depart- 
ment is  in  every  way  against  the 
success  of  any  men  external  to  it- 
self, some  pretext  will  certainly  be 
found  for  depriving  the  country  of 
what  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  it. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  the  "Hope  Gun,"  we  are 
convinced  that  the  time  for  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  whole 
question  of  our  mode  of  obtaining 
our  armament  has  come. 

We  cannot  trust  to  a  body,  with 
such  a  record  as  we  have  here 
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traced,  the  task  of  again  spending 
millions,  because  they  tell  us  that 
they  have  in  their  factories  worked 
out  a  perfect  gun.  We  want  secu- 
rity that  we  are  going  to  get  the 
best  gun  that  can  be  procured, 
wherever  it  comes  from.  We  have 
no  such  security  now.1 

The  question  is  one  of  national, 
nay,  of  world -wide  importance. 
As  a  German  paper  said  the  other 
day :  "  It  would  be  death  to  all 
free  ideas  if  England  were  to  lose 
the  feeling  of  her  own  security 
and  the  consciousness  of  her  in- 
dependence." 

We  believe  fully  with  Sir  R 
Doyle  that  our  "  all  -  shattering 
guns "  are  vain  if  we  do  not  keep 
other  even  more  important  things 
in  a  healthy  condition;  but  if 
we  fail  now  because  we  have  no 
"  all-shattering  "  guns  at  all,  that 
will  be  the  expression  only  of  a 
far  more  deadly  rottenness. 

Under  the  cover  of  party  govern- 
ment, there  is  the  greatest  danger 
lest  a  system  should  be  set  up  in 
our  midst  which,  hating  daylight, 
and  trusting  to  a  parliamentary 
vote  as  ever  ready  to  back  a  head 
who  can  by  no  possibility  really 
check  what  is  going  on  under  him, 
gives  at  least  the  most  grievous 
opportunity  for  absolute  corrup- 
tion ;  while  if  actual  corruption 
were  present,  it  would  be  impos- 
sil  >le  that  it  should  ever  be  reached 
or  rooted  out. 


How  serious,  apart  from  all 
question  of  corruption,  the  state  of 
this  department  has  become,  from 
the  kind  of  cheese-paring  extra- 
vagance of  which  it  has  been 
guilty,  wasting  millions  and  cut- 
ting down  needful  expenditure, 
may  be  judged  from  this,  that  it 
is  an  open  secret  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria, 
there  was  not  powder  available 
anywhere  in  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or 
England  to  have  supplied  the 
fleet  sufficiently  to  repeat  such  an 
operation. 

We  are  told  that  if — as  we  hope 
he  will  do — Dr  Cameron  moves 
that  his  Committee  shall  extend 
its  researches  to  the  Ordnance  and 
Artillery  Departments,  he  will  be 
resisted,  precisely  because  the  ex- 
posure would  be,  and  because  it 
is  known  that  it  would  be,  so 
tremendous.  We  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  English 
politics  have  yet  fallen  so  low. 

If  our  leaders  are  ready  on  such 
a  ground  as  that  to  resist  inquiry, 
and  if  independent  members  will 
obediently  follow  them,  our  fate  is 
sealed.  It  does  not  much  matter 
whether  the  collapse  comes  in  this 
way  or  some  other ;  come  it  will. 
The  security  of  England  will  have 
ceased,  because,  abandoning  all 
the  principles  which  have  made 
England  worthy  to  be  secure,  we 
shall  have  earned  our  fate. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  some  guns  of  a  new 
pattern  are  at  length  being  provided.     Better  late  than  never. 
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CHAPTER     IV. — A      PLEASANT     SURPRISE. 


IT  seems  a  pity  that  the  novelist 
cannot  introduce  something  like 
the  chorus  of  the  Greek  play,  or 
refer  the  reader  to  explanations  in 
an  appendix,  for  the  succinct  nar- 
ration of  those  preliminary  details 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  story.  But  sooner 
or  later  the  reader  must  be  troubled 
with  them,  and  it  is  as  well  to  trouble 
him  soon  and  get  it  over.  Born  to 
a  long  pedigree  and  a  broad  inheri- 
tance of  barren  acres  seriously  em- 
barrassed, David  Moray,  as  a  very 
young  man,  had  been  offered  a 
chance  of  pushing  his  fortunes  in 
the  Tropics.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  oriental  pagoda-trees  bore  richer 
fruit  than  now,  or  at  least  when  there 
were  far  fewer  Europeans  to  shake 
them.  If  there  were  grander  prizes 
to  be  gained,  there  were  greater 
dangers  and  hardships  to  be  faced 
when  the  adventurer  turned  aside 
from  the  beaten  tracks.  Resolute, 
persevering,  and  prematurely  self- 
reliant,  young  Moray  was  as  much 
tempted  by  the  hazards  as  by  the 
prizes.  His  father,  with  the  pro- 
verbial caution  of  the  Scot,  waited 
till  his  son  had  a  certain  experience. 
Then  an  additional  mortgage  on  the 
Glenconan  estates  furnished  him 
with  a  moderate  capital.  Perhaps 
the  old  gentleman  might  have  been 
less  freehanded  had  he  known  more 
of  his  son's  disposition.  David's 
daring  speculations  would  have 
made  his  father  shudder.  The 
young  adventurer  had  taken  good 
introductions  with  him,  and  his 
pleasant  ways  made  him  powerful 
friends  among  members  of  the  great 
English  firms  in  the  ports  of  China 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  He  was 
always  a  welcome  guest  at  their 


tables;  he  might  apparently  have 
lived  in  luxurious  free  quarters  for 
the  duration  of  his  natural  life. 
Those  of  the  merchants  who  were 
sportsmen  had  him  in  special  affec- 
tion ;  and  nowhere  are  friendships 
more  quickly  cemented  than  in 
sporting-parties  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  rice -swamps  or  the  jungles. 
But  Moray  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  "  sorn,"  as  they  say  in 
Scotland — that  is,  to  sponge  upon 
friends.  He  was  too  full  of  energy, 
too  set  upon  arriving  at  his  ends, 
too  home-sick,  we  may  add — though 
the  word  scarcely  expresses  our 
meaning — to  linger  on  the  circui- 
tous road  that  was  to  lead  him  back 
to  Glenconan  and  a  competency. 
Recreation  in  the  way  of  wild  sports 
came  to  him  naturally ;  for  the  rest, 
he  never  relaxed  when  he  could 
help  it,  save  when  there  was  nothing 
profitable  to  be  done,  or  else  to  serve 
some  definite  purpose.  Those  pleas- 
ant evenings  over  the  social  board 
formed  business  as  well  as  friendly 
connections.  The  chats  at  the 
bivouac  by  the  forest-fire  suggested 
many  a  topic  of  commercial  interest. 
A  partner  of  no  firm  in  particular, 
Moray  became  the  ally  and  agent 
of  many  besides  the  one  that  had 
trained  him.  The  custom  regula- 
tions of  China  were  severe ;  the 
contraband  trade  was  immensely 
lucrative;  European  opinion  was 
sufficiently  lax  on  the  subject :  and 
yet  there  were  many  gainful  affairs 
that  were  too  compromising  to  be 
lightly  undertaken  by  the  old  es- 
tablished houses.  Not  a  few  of 
these  transactions  were  put  in 
Moray's  way,  when  he  had  once 
given  guarantees  of  his  discretion 
and  enterprise.  No  one  cared 
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to  inquire  how  far  he  was  agent 
or  principal.  What  was  certain 
was,  that  Fortune  stood  his  friend  ; 
and  he  became  notorious  as  much 
for  good-luck  as  for  ability.  Hav- 
ing repeatedly  steered  his  frail 
skiJf  in  safety  through  the  break- 
ers, he  launched  a  vessel  on  his  own 
account,  and  mustered  a  crew.  In 
other  words,  he  finally  came  out  as 
a  full-fledged  merchant,  with  agents 
at  the  Formosa  Islands,  and  Singa- 
pore, and  sundry  of  the  Malay 
towns.  For  himself,  he  was  here, 
there,  and  everywhere :  the  ser- 
vants— whom  he  well  knew  how  to 
choose,  besides — could  scarcely  play 
him  false,  since  his  visits  of  super- 
vision came  off  when  they  were 
least  expected.  So  far  he  had  the 
special  gift  of  a  M.  de  Lesseps,  that 
he  had  the  knack  of  establishing  a 
friendly  ascendancy  over  native  po- 
tentates. He  was  understood  to  be 
hand  in  glove  with  not  a  few  of  the 
rajahs  and  sultans,  and  more  than 
once  his  good  offices  and  shrewd 
diplomacy  had  been  of  considerable 
service  to  the  British  authorities. 

He  was  known  to  be  rich ;  and 
it  was  said  that  he  might  have 
beon  richer,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  occasional  flying  trips  to  Scot- 
land. And  in  the  days  when  sail- 
ing-vessels and  steamers  made  the 
circuit  of  the  Cape,  those  visits 
were  more  serious  affairs  than  they 
would  be  nowadays.  But  Moray, 
lik  e  Walter  Scott,  was  wont  to  say 
that  he  must  have  died  had  he  not 
occasionally  breathed  the  air  off  the 
heather;  while  as  it  was,  he  had 
kept  himself  in  admirable  health, 
wi  fch  an  appetite  that  was  as  sound 
as  his  heart  and  his  liver.  During 
on  e  of  his  furloughs,  he  had  buried 
his  father  in  Glenconan  kirkyard, 
afner  having  brightened  the  old 
man's  declining  years  by  relieving 
the  estates  of  the  last  of  their  en- 
cumbrances. During  another  trip, 
and  nearly  twenty  years  before  our 


story  opens,  he  had  married  a  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  Sussex  squire, 
and  persuaded  her  to  share  his 
wandering  fortunes  —  a  step  to 
which  her  family  were  the  more 
willing  to  assent,  that  the  young 
lady  had  but  little  fortune  of  her 
own.  The  marriage  was  only  too 
happy  while  it  lasted.  To  his  in- 
tense grief,  poor  Moray  lost  his 
wife  by  an  epidemic,  just  as,  being 
reclaimed  and  thoroughly  domesti- 
cated, he  had  resolved  to  realise  his 
property  and  come  home.  He  never 
ceased  to  regret  that  he  had  not 
acted  on  the  determination  a  year 
before.  As  it  was,  he  threw  him- 
self into  trade  pursuits  more  ener- 
getically than  ever,  sending  the 
little  daughter  his  wife  had  left 
him  to  be  nursed  under  -the  wing 
of  a  grand- aunt.  He  was  relieved 
to  be  rid  of  the  child,  yet  very  loath 
to  part  with  it — for  already  it  had 
the  smile  and  the  eyes  of  its  mother. 
With  the  separation,  his  more 
tender  feelings  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  thenceforward  he  had  an- 
other attraction  to  England.  Lat- 
terly those  flying  home-trips  of  his, 
if  they  were  more  brief,  became 
more  frequent,  especially  after  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  He 
had  fixed  the  period  of  his  final 
return  at  the  age  when  his  daughter 
ought  to  be  "  coming  out  "  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  he  knew  that  she 
was  in  good  hands.  Old  Miss 
Venables  was  a  soft-hearted  but 
sensible  spinster,  who  had  missed 
her  vocation  in  not  marrying.  Her 
bright  little  grandniece  was  even 
more  of  a  godsend  than  the  very 
handsome  annuity  her  brother-in- 
law  settled  on  her.  She  devoted 
herself  to  her  young  charge.  As 
Grace  grew  up,  she  engaged  her  an 
excellent  governess  :  and  the  three 
females  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  world 
in  a  quiet  way,  changing  their  res- 
idences from  Bath  to  Brighton, 
from  Clifton  to  Scarborough ;  and 
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FORTUNE'S  WHEEL. — PART  u. 


CHAPTER     IV. — A      PLEASANT     SURPRISE. 


IT  seerns  a  pity  that  the  novelist 
cannot  introduce  something  like 
the  chorus  of  the  Greek  play,  or 
refer  the  reader  to  explanations  in 
an  appendix,  for  the  succinct  nar- 
ration of  those  preliminary  details 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  story.  But  sooner 
or  later  the  reader  must  be  troubled 
with  them,  and  it  is  as  well  to  trouble 
him  soon  and  get  it  over.  Born  to 
a  long  pedigree  and  a  broad  inheri- 
tance of  barren  acres  seriously  em- 
barrassed, David  Moray,  as  a  very 
young  man,  had  been  offered  a 
chance  of  pushing  his  fortunes  in 
the  Tropics.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  oriental  pagoda-trees  bore  richer 
fruit  than  now,  or  at  least  when  there 
were  far  fewer  Europeans  to  shake 
them.  If  there  were  grander  prizes 
to  be  gained,  there  were  greater 
dangers  and  hardships  to  be  faced 
when  the  adventurer  turned  aside 
from  the  beaten  tracks.  Resolute, 
persevering,  and  prematurely  self- 
reliant,  young  Moray  was  as  much 
tempted  by  the  hazards  as  by  the 
prizes.  His  father,  with  the  pro- 
verbial caution  of  the  Scot,  waited 
till  his  son  had  a  certain  experience. 
Then  an  additional  mortgage  on  the 
Glenconan  estates  furnished  him 
with  a  moderate  capital.  Perhaps 
the  old  gentleman  might  have  been 
less  freehanded  had  he  known  more 
of  his  son's  disposition.  David's 
daring  speculations  would  have 
made  his  father  shudder.  The 
young  adventurer  had  taken  good 
introductions  with  him,  and  his 
pleasant  ways  made  him  powerful 
friends  among  members  of  the  great 
English  firms  in  the  ports  of  China 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  He  was 
always  a  welcome  guest  at  their 


tables ;  he  might  apparently  have 
lived  in  luxurious  free  quarters  for 
the  duration  of  his  natural  life. 
Those  of  the  merchants  who  were 
sportsmen  had  him  in  special  affec- 
tion j  and  nowhere  are  friendships 
more  quickly  cemented  than  in 
sporting-parties  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  rice -swamps  or  the  jungles. 
But  Moray  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  "sorn,"  as  they  say  in 
Scotland — that  is,  to  sponge  upon 
friends.  He  was  too  full  of  energy, 
too  set  upon  arriving  at  his  ends, 
too  home-sick,  we  may  add — though 
the  word  scarcely  expresses  our 
meaning — to  linger  on  the  circui- 
tous road  that  was  to  lead  him  back 
to  Glenconan  and  a  competency. 
Recreation  in  the  way  of  wild  sports 
came  to  him  naturally ;  for  the  rest, 
he  never  relaxed  when  he  could 
help  it,  save  when  there  was  nothing 
profitable  to  be  done,  or  else  to  serve 
some  definite  purpose.  Those  pleas- 
ant evenings  over  the  social  board 
formed  business  as  well  as  friendly 
connections.  The  chats  at  the 
bivouac  by  the  forest-fire  suggested 
many  a  topic  of  commercial  interest. 
A  partner  of  no  firm  in  particular, 
Moray  became  the  ally  and  agent 
of  many  besides  the  one  that  had 
trained  him.  The  custom  regula- 
tions of  China  were  severe ;  the 
contraband  trade  was  immensely 
lucrative;  European  opinion  was 
sufficiently  lax  on  the  subject :  and 
yet  there  were  many  gainful  affairs 
that  were  too  compromising  to  be 
lightly  undertaken  by  the  old  es- 
tablished houses.  Not  a  few  of 
these  transactions  were  put  in 
Moray's  way,  when  he  had  once 
given  guarantees  of  his  discretion 
and  enterprise.  No  one  cared 
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to  inquire  how  far  he  was  agent 
or  principal.  What  was  certain 
was,  that  Fortune  stood  his  friend ; 
and  he  became  notorious  as  much 
for  good-luck  as  for  ability.  Hav- 
ing repeatedly  steered  his  frail 
skiff  in  safety  through  the  break- 
ers, he  launched  a  vessel  on  his  own 
account,  and  mustered  a  crew.  In 
other  words,  he  finally  came  out  as 
a  full-fledged  merchant,  with  agents 
at  the  Formosa  Islands,  and  Singa- 
pore, and  sundry  of  the  Malay 
towns.  For  himself,  he  was  here, 
thore,  and  everywhere :  the  ser- 
vants— whom  he  well  knew  how  to 
choose,  besides — could  scarcely  play 
him  false,  since  his  visits  of  super- 
vision came  off  when  they  were 
least  expected.  So  far  he  had  the 
special  gift  of  a  M.  de  Lesseps,  that 
he  had  the  knack  of  establishing  a 
friendly  ascendancy  over  native  po- 
tentates. He  was  understood  to  be 
hand  in  glove  with  not  a  few  of  the 
rajahs  and  sultans,  and  more  than 
once  his  good  offices  and  shrewd 
diplomacy  had  been  of  considerable 
service  to  the  British  authorities. 

He  was  known  to  be  rich ;  and 
it  was  said  that  he  might  have 
been  richer,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  occasional  flying  trips  to  Scot- 
land. And  in  the  days  when  sail- 
ing-vessels and  steamers  made  the 
circuit  of  the  Cape,  those  visits 
wore  more  serious  affairs  than  they 
would  be  nowadays.  But  Moray, 
like  Walter  Scott,  was  wont  to  say 
that  he  must  have  died  had  he  not 
occasionally  breathed  the  air  off  the 
h(  ather ;  while  as  it  was,  he  had 
k(  pt  himself  in  admirable  health, 
with  an  appetite  that  was  as  sound 
as  his  heart  and  his  liver.  During 
01  ie  of  his  furloughs,  he  had  buried 
his  father  in  Glenconan  kirkyard, 
alter  having  brightened  the  old 
man's  declining  years  by  relieving 
the  estates  of  the  last  of  their  en- 
cumbrances. During  another  trip, 
ai  id  nearly  twenty  years  before  our 


story  opens,  he  had  married  a  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  Sussex  squire, 
and  persuaded  her  to  share  his 
wandering  fortunes  —  a  step  to 
which  her  family  were  the  more 
willing  to  assent,  that  the  young 
lady  had  but  little  fortune  of  her 
own.  The  marriage  was  only  too 
happy  while  it  lasted.  To  his  in- 
tense grief,  poor  Moray  lost  his 
wife  by  an  epidemic,  just  as,  being 
reclaimed  and  thoroughly  domesti- 
cated, he  had  resolved  to  realise  his 
property  and  come  home.  He  never 
ceased  to  regret  that  he  had  not 
acted  on  the  determination  a  year 
before.  As  it  was,  he  threw  him- 
self into  trade  pursuits  more  ener- 
getically than  ever,  sending  the 
little  daughter  his  wife  had  left 
him  to  be  nursed  under  -the  wing 
of  a  grand- aunt.  He  was  relieved 
to  be  rid  of  the  child,  yet  very  loath 
to  part  with  it — for  already  it  had 
the  smile  and  the  eyes  of  its  mother. 
With  the  separation,  his  more 
tender  feelings  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  thenceforward  he  had  an- 
other attraction  to  England.  Lat- 
terly those  flying  home-trips  of  his, 
if  they  were  more  brief,  became 
more  frequent,  especially  after  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  He 
had  fixed  the  period  of  his  final 
return  at  the  age  when  his  daughter 
ought  to  be  "  coming  out "  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  he  knew  that  she 
was  in  good  hands.  Old  Miss 
Yenables  was  a  soft-hearted  but 
sensible  spinster,  who  had  missed 
her  vocation  in  not  marrying.  Her 
bright  little  grandniece  was  even 
more  of  a  godsend  than  the  very 
handsome  annuity  her  brother-in- 
law  settled  on  her.  She  devoted 
herself  to  her  young  charge.  As 
Grace  grew  up,  she  engaged  her  an 
excellent  governess  :  and  the  three 
females  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  world 
in  a  quiet  way,  changing  their  res- 
idences from  Bath  to  Brighton, 
from  Clifton  to  Scarborough ;  and 
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varying  the  pleasant  life  with  an  oc- 
casional excursion  to  the  Continent. 

"  Grace  is  petted,  of  course,"  the 
old  lady  used  to  say;  "and  per- 
haps I  spoil  her  a  little.  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know;  and  I  don't  think 
she  generally  abuses  her  influence. 
But  it  strikes  me  that,  though  she 
is  kind  enough  to  talk  matters 
over  fairly,  she  always  contrives 
to  have  her  way  in  the  end." 

Which  proposition  Grace,  if  she 
were  present,  would  pleasantly  dis- 
pose of  with  smiles  and  kisses. 
Possibly  being  too  honest  to  deny 
it,  she  preferred  to  waive  the  point. 
As  for  her  father,  he  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  manner  of  her 
education. 

"  I  don't  fancy  you  will  find  it 
very  easy  to  spoil  her ;  and  at  all 
events,  I  give  you  liberty  to  try." 

And  as  he  stroked  her  fair  hair, 
and  looked  in  her  frank  eyes  with 
proud  confidence,  the  girl  probably 
felt  that  she  was  put  upon  her 
honour.  At  all  events,  any  spoil- 
ing was  only  skin-deep ;  and  she 
grew  up  the  most  indulgent  of 
domestic  tyrants. 

The  sudden  death  of  her  aunt, 
which  took  place  about  eighteen 
months  before  her  appearance  at 
Glenconan,  was  a  sad  shock.  It 
was  somewhat  softened  by  her 
finding  a  temporary  refuge  under 
the  roof  of  another  old  friend  ;  for 
her  governess  had  just  married  a 
Protestant  pasteur  at  Pau,  where 
she  offered  all  the  advantages  of  a 
home  to  half-a-dozen  young  English 
ladies.  There  she  was  to  await  her 
father's  return. 

The  death  of  Miss  Venables,  on 
whom  he  had  devolved  his  paternal 
responsibilities,  necessarily  precipi- 
tated Moray's  arrangements.  He 
set  to  work  to  wind  up  with  char- 
acteristic energy.  As  he  explained 
to  his  daughter  afterwards — "  The 
thing  had  to  be  done,  and  there 
was  little  time  to  stand  on  the 
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manner  of  doing  it.  So  I  snapped 
a  thread  here,  and  cut  a  tangle 
there ;  and  if  there  were  knots,  I 
untied  them  with  my  teeth  or  my 
fingers." 

And  when  Grace  remarked  that 
she  feared  he  must  have  sacrificed 
something  considerable  to  his  pre- 
cipitation, he  only  answered,  with 
a  laugh,  that  if  he  came  home  with 
a  trifle  less  money  than  he  might 
have  done,  nevertheless  she  would 
be  very  satisfactorily  tochered ! 
"Which  isn't  at  all,  papa,  what 
I  meant,  as  you  know." 

Not  even  the  most  intimate  of 
his  mercantile  connections  knew 
anything  of  the  exact  amount  of 
his  wealth,  for  Moray  never  made 
unnecessary  confidences.  But  it 
was  certain  that  his  only  daughter, 
by  her  fortune,  as  by  her  looks 
and  her  birth,  ought  to  be  free  to 
pick  and  choose  among  all  manner 
of  eligible  suitors. 

Miss  Moray  was  generally  good- 
humour  itself — she  had  the  happy 
gift  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of 
things ;  and  indeed,  with  the  sad 
exception  of  her  recent  bereave- 
ment, life  had  hitherto  almost  in- 
variably smiled  on  her.  But  for 
once  Miss  Moray  was  irritable  and 
out  of  sorts  ;  and  the  consciousness 
of  that  unchristian  phenomenon 
fretted  her,  so  that  her  last  state 
was  far  worse  than  the  first, — so 
much  so,  that  her  good  friend 
Madame  Robineau  had  proposed  a 
consultation  with  the  doctor.  The 
bare  suggestion  of  such  an  absur- 
dity did  Miss  Moray  good,  and  for 
the  first  time  for  several  days  she 
actually  burst  out  laughing. 

"  I  don't  believe  I've  seen  a  doc- 
tor since  I  had  the  whooping-cough ; 
and  I  am  sure,  in  my  present  state 
of  health,  I  am  quite  unfit  for  the 
interview.  To  face  a  doctor,  one 
should  be  thoroughly  robust.  If 
you  had  spoken  of  a  change  of 
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scene  now,  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  that ;  and  in  any  case,  it 
would  save  your  carpets.  I  feel 
as  if  there  were  quicksilver  in  my 
veins,  and  as  if  the  chair- cushions 
were  catapults.  Perhaps  you  may 
have  remarked  my  restlessness," 
she  added,  innocently. 

'*  I  have  indeed,  my  dear ;  and 
so  has  Adolphe,"  answered  Ma- 
dame Robineau,  so  plaintively  that 
Grace  again  rippled  over  in  laugh- 
ter. "  And  I  do  believe  that  a  few 
days  at  the  Eaux-Chaudes  will  do 
you  all  the  good  in  the  world.  I 
don't  mind  giving  myself  a  little 
holiday;  and  I  daresay  Adolphe 
can  manage  to  join  us  on  Monday, 
and  offer  us  his  escort  back.  But 
I  must  say,  my  dear,  it  is  excessive- 
ly foolish  to  make  yourself  so  un- 
necessarily uneasy  about  your  fa- 
ther. You  know  as  well  as  I,  that 
he  troubles  the  doctors  as  little  as 
yourself ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth," 
she  added,  incautiously,  "  I  think 
Mr  Moray  has  been  somewhat  ne- 
glectful." 

For  her  father's  most  unusual 
silence  was  the  grief  from  which 
Grace  was  suffering.  As  a  rule,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  he  had 
invariably  written  once  a- week,  al- 
though sometimes  his  letters  might 
bo  delayed,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  delivered  together.  But 
since  the  latest  arrival,  full  five 
weeks  had  elapsed ;  and  so  Miss 
Moray  was  uneasy,  irritable,  and 
indignant.  She  had  blamed  his 
neglect,  that  she  might  calm  her 
anxiety ;  but  she  never  endured 
the  slightest  imputation  011  him 
from  another,  as  Madame  might 
well  have  known  had  she  reflected. 

"  You  maybe  quite  sure,  Madame 
3lobineau,  that  Mr  Moray  has  good 
reasons  for  what  he  does ;  and  for 
nil  we  know  to  the  contrary,  he 
may  be  any  distance  away  in  the 
jungles.  You  speak  as  if  he  were 
living  in  Pau  or  Paris,  where  there 
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are  always  letter-boxes  round  the 
corner,  and  telegraph  stations  over 
the  way." 

Madame  was  quick  to  read  the 
unwonted  storm-signals.  It  was 
rarely  Grace  spoke  of  her  father  as 
"  Mr  Moray  ";  and,  moreover,  they 
had  been  perpetually  discussing 
during  the  last  fortnight  all  con- 
ceivable contingencies  that  might 
have  caused  the  delay.  So  she 
wisely  waived  the  question  and 
changed  the  subject,  and  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Eaux-Chaudes  was 
duly  carried  out.  It  did  not  prove 
much  of  a  specific.  Grace  con- 
tinued to  be  restless  and  preoccu- 
pied. It  was  the  more  disquieting 
in  one  whose  natural  temperament 
was  placid ;  and  Madame  Robineau, 
becoming  seriously  uneasy,  watched 
for  letters  almost  as  eagerly  as  her 
charge. 

The  reverend  pastor  had  given 
himself  leave  from  his  flock  on  the 
Monday  morning,  arriving  at  the 
Eaux-Chaudes  in  time  to  accom- 
pany the  ladies  on  a  drive  to  Gabas. 
They  had  come  back  to  a  substan- 
tial tea;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
consequences  of  Grace's  feminine 
upbringing  that  she  had  rather  a 
liking  for  that  most  objectionable 
meal,  and  usually  did  it  ample  jus- 
tice. But  on  this  particular  even- 
ing the  mountain  air  had  affected 
her  as  little  as  the  mountain  scen- 
ery. She  showed  herself  as  indif- 
ferent to  the  cutlets  and  the  trout 
as  to  the  snow-covered  summits, 
and  the  black  pine-woods,  and  to 
the  green  waters  rushing  under  the 
rocks  and  through  the  thickets  of 
natural  box-shrubberies.  And  yet, 
as  if  she  had  not  had  enough  of 
communing  with  nature,  when  she 
rose  from  the  table  she  left  her 
friends  to  a  conjugal  tete-d-tete,  and 
went  off  for  a  solitary  ramble  down 
the  valley.  Though  she  tripped 
lightly  away,  she  did  not  walk  very 
far.  At  the  first  sharp  turn,  she 
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stepped  aside  from  the  precipitous 
road,  and  seated  herself  upon  a 
moss-cushioned  stone  hanging  over 
the  bed  of  the  torrent. 

I  have  given  a  very  false  idea  of 
my  heroine  if  I  have  represented 
her  as  in  any  way  lackadaisical. 
Few  young  ladies  were  less  given 
to  melancholy  moods ;  though,  as 
with  all  finely  strung  and  somewhat 
romantic  natures,  many  of  her  most 
enjoyable  moments  were  tinctured 
with  sadness.  But  now  the  dimpled 
chin  went  down  into  the  slender 
hand,  memory  and  imagination  were 
away  together  upon  a  roving  com- 
mission ;  and  to  any  artist  survey- 
ing the  meditative  maiden  from 
above  and  behind,  she  might  have 
sat  for  a  Niobe  or  an  image  of  La 
Penserosa. 

I  do  not  profess  to  follow  her 
thoughts — and  indeed  they  were  so 
fantastically  absurd  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  the  following.  All  that  can 
be  said  in  extenuation  is,  that  she 
had  been  growing  less  and  less  like 
her  sensible  self  for  a  fortnight  past. 
She  had  lunched  indifferently,  she 
had  starved  herself  at  tea;  and 
so,  like  some  of  the  solitary  her- 
mits of  the  Thebaid  after  their  se- 
vere and  prolonged  fasts,  she  saw 
strange  visions  and  she  dreamed 
wild  dreams.  Considering  that  Mr 
Moray  was  "hard  as  nails,"  that 
the  manifold  experiences  of  many 
adventurous  years  had  proved  him 
to  bear  something  like  a  charmed 
life,  the  tremendous  situations  in 
which  she  figured  him  did  infinite 
credit  to  the  vivacity  of  her  imagi- 
nation. Could  she  have  counted 
upon  such  fancies  coming  to  her 
call,  she  might  have  composed  a 
new  series  of  the  'Arabian  Nights.' 
But  her  father's  own  stories  and 
letters  from  the  East  had  supplied 
the  materials  and  the  colouring. 
He  was  being  caught  in  the  coils 
of  a  gigantic  anaconda,  and  being 
drawn  out  in  ribbons  like  the  metal 


that  is  meant  for  an  Armstrong 
gun.  He  was  being  held  to  ransom 
by  a  truculent  Malay  chief,  who 
had  confined  him  in  a  cage  of  split 
bamboo,  with  a  view  to  ordering 
him  off  to  execution  after  a  course 
of  preparatory  torture.  His  vessel 
was  becalmed,  and  he  was  beset  by 
pirates,  with  the  tints  of  a  native 
crew  turning  unnaturally  yellow 
behind  the  boarding-nettings,  while 
the  fleet  of  sweep-impelled  proas 
was  approaching  hand  over  hand. 
Struck  down  by  the  jungle-fever 
or  the  cholera — she  did  not  pre- 
tend to  give  the  precise  diagnosis 
of  the  disease — he  was  tossing  in 
a  grass  hammock,  clutching  vainly 
at  a  water-jar,  while  his  negligent 
attendant  had  gone  sound  asleep. 
That  is  scarcely  a  fair  outline  of 
the  commonplaces  which  her  fancy 
richly  embroidered  ;  but  something 
like  the  last  of  these  pictures  had 
struck  her  so  pathetically,  that  her 
agitation  relieved  itself  in  stifled 
sobs. 

And  then — the  mania  for  devis- 
ing surprises  must  have  run  in  the 
family — and  then  she  was  startled 
from  her  melting  dream  by  a  hand 
being  gently  laid  upon  her  shoul- 
der. While  her  spirit  had  gone 
fluttering  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Tropics,  it  had  missed  the  very  in- 
dividual it  went  in  search  of.  A 
hale  elderly  gentleman,  apparent- 
ly in  perfect  health  and  excellent 
spirits,  having  rounded  the  sharp 
corner  of  the  road,  had  paused  to 
take  breath  and  admire  the  land- 
scape. What  struck  him  most  and 
at  once,  was  the  graceful  figure  in 
the  foreground.  The  pose  was  sad, 
no  doubt ;  but  when  he  had  wiped 
his  forehead  and  rubbed  his  eyes, 
he  showed  anything  rather  than 
the  appropriate  sympathy.  On 
the  contrary,  his  pleasant  though 
rugged  features  were  lighted  up 
by  a  sudden  illumination,  as  if  they 
had  caught  the  last  glowing  reflec- 
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tion  of  the  setting  sun.  Then  the 
radiance  gave  place  to  a  grin  of  self- 
satisfaction,  as  of  a  boy  who  saw 
his  way  to  a  capital  joke.  The 
dignified  pedestrian  cast  a  conscious 
look  about  him,  as  if  to  make  quite 
certain  that  he  was  not  observed. 
Next  balancing  himself  on  tiptoe 
like  an  elderly  faun  who  had  lat- 
terly fallen  back  upon  looking  on 
at  the  forest  -  dances,  he  stepped 
softly  forward,  as  if  treading 
among  sword-blades,  and  his  hand 
had  come  down  on  the  dreamer's 
shoulder. 

When  a  gentleman  long  past 
middle  life  indulges  in  something 
like  a  practical  joke,  he  deserves 
to  pay  the  penalty.  Moray  cursed 
his  burst  of  boyishness  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  when  he  saw 
his  daughter  spring  up  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  start  back,  and  turn  paler 
if  possible  than  before.  In  her  state 
of  exaltation,  and  with  the  dash  of 
superstition  in  her  Highland  blood, 
she  may  have  fancied  for  the  mo- 
ment that  she  saw  the  Doppel- 
ganger  of  the  parent  whose  death 
or  sufferings  she  had  just  been  be- 
moc'ining.  Grace  had  never  fainted 
in  h  er  life ;  but  now  she  might  have 
yielded  to  the  weakness  and  sunk 
down,  had  she  not  been  caught  in 
a  pair  of  strong  arms.  The  firm 
grasp  did  more  to  bring  her  to 
herself  than  the  strongest  smelling- 
salt  5  or  sal- volatile.  Like  a  sensible 
girl  as  she  was,  she  called  her  cour- 
age to  her  aid,  and  dismissed  her 
terrors  with  her  idle  dreams.  Five 
minutes  more,  and  she  was  the 
Grace  who  had  been  more  or  less 
pm  ent  to  him,  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing, in  restless  nights  on  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  in 
Pul' man  cars  between  Brindisi  and 
Paris. 

"After  all,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
the\'  stopped  for  about  the  twen- 
tieth time  in  their  slow  saunter 
towards  the  hotel,  after  exchanging 
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the  fullest  explanations  for  mutual 
affectionate  reproaches — "after  all, 
my  penitence  is  already  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  I  hardly  re- 
gret the  boyish  trick  I  played  you." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  you  ought  to 
repent  it,  sir,"  she  answered,  light- 
ly;  "  and  you  must  not  begin  by 
taking  advantage  of  my  forgiving 
disposition." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  regret  it," 
he  went  on  reflectively,  speaking 
rather  to  himself  than  to  her,  as  he 
returned  the  warm  pressure  of  her 
fingers.  "You  see  I  hoped,  indeed 
I  knew,  that  you  cared  about  me ; 
but  we  had  been  so  far  apart  and 
for  so  long.  It  would  have  been 
only  natural  had  you  felt  nothing 
much  warmer  than  friendship  for 
a  prodigal  father  who  must  have 
seemed  strangely  neglectful.  Now 
I  know  better,  and  for  the  future 
we  understand  each  other." 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed ;  as 
if  any  understanding  had  been 
necessary !  A  prodigal  father  !  and 
neglectful !  What  of  the  many 
letters  I  missed  so  much,  that,  in 
missing  them,  for  the  first  time  you 
made  me  miserable  1  not  to  speak 
of  the  presents  that  fell  in  showers 
on  me  as  on  Madame  Robineau  and 
dear  aunt  Yenables.  Why,  sir,  do 
you  know,  we  always  regarded  you 
as  something  between  the  Good 
Genius  who  keeps  the  keys  of 
enchanted  treasure-chambers,  and 
the  mighty  men  of  the  East  who 
never  travelled  without  spices  and 
apes  and  peacocks." 

Miss  Moray's  quotations  had  got 
rather  mixed,  between  the  Magi 
and  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen 
of  Sheba.  But  then  she  was  talk- 
ing volubly  for  talking's  sake,  in 
case  her  feelings  should  again  get 
the  better  of  her ;  and  they  were 
standing  full  in  sight  of  the  hotel 
windows — for  which  reason  she  did 
not  answer  her  father  with  an  em- 
brace, which  was  the  kind  of  coin 
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in  which  he  best  liked  to  be  paid 
for  those  gifts  of  his.  But  as  he 
had  said,  they  had  already  come 
to  an  understanding ;  so  it  did  not 
so  much  matter.  He  quite  under- 
stood what  was  passing  in  her 
mind,  and  changed  the  subject 
accordingly. 

"  Talking  of  scents  and  spices 
and  apes,  there  are  110  end  of 
sandal-wood  things  coming  round 
by  Gibraltar  for  you,  and  I  left 
a  monkey  in  charge  of  my  servant 
at  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  I  picked 
him  up  from  a  lascar  on  board 
the  Jumna,  when  I  struck  a  boat- 
hook  into  his  hide,  and  saved  him 
from  a  watery  grave.  There  was 
something  in  his  eyes  that  reminded 
me  of  you,  and  so  I  bought  him  for 
the  family  likeness.  I  don't  know 
how  the  resemblance  may  strike 
you ;  it  is  rather  in  the  expression, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  regularity  of 
features." 

"Merci  pour  le  compliment ,  mon 
pere,"  said  the  young  lady,  curt- 
seying gracefully ;  and  when  she 
ushered  him  into  the  sitting-room, 
all  traces  of  emotion  had  disap- 
peared, except  perhaps  for  a  slight- 
ly heightened  complexion. 

"  Ah !  mademoiselle  then  has 
found  the  physician  my  wife  prayed 
her  to  see,"  remarked  M.  B/obineau 
gallantly,  after  compliments  of  cere- 
mony had  been  exchanged  with  the 
distinguished  arrival.  "  And  found 
her  appetite  again,"  he  might  have 
added ;  for  at  the  inviting  little 
supper  which  was  quickly  impro- 
vised, Grace  kept  her  father  very 
creditably  in  countenance.  It  was 
a  pleasant  meal,  both  to  performers 
and  lookers-on ;  nor  did  the  party 
separate  very  early.  Madame  and 


her  husband  would  have  discreet- 
ly withdrawn,  leaving  the  newly 
united  relatives  to  their  caresses 
and  their  confidences.  But  Moray 
would  not  hear  of  it.  He  thought 
his  daughter  had  gone  through 
enough  in  the  way  of  emotion  for 
the  time,  and  fancied  that  the  best 
preparation  for  sending  her  soundly 
to  sleep  would  be  to  amuse  and 
distract  her  in  the  meantime.  M. 
Robineau,  who  was  blessed  with  an 
inquiring  mind,  was  ready  enough 
to  listen  and  ask  leading  questions. 
And  Moray,  when  fairly  warmed 
to  the  work,  astounded  the  stay- 
at-home  pastor  with  his  stores  of 
picturesque  information.  Grace 
had  never  seen  her  father  figure 
to  such  advantage ;  and  as  she 
had  a  considerable  opinion  of  M. 
Robineau's  intellect,  she  revelled 
in  that  gentleman's  respectful  ad- 
miration. 

"It  was  as  if  he  had  conjured 
up  the  spectacle  or  the  farce,  which 
our  principles  can  never  permit 
us,"  he  observed  to  his  wife  in  the 
retirement  of  their  sleeping-cham- 
ber. "  It  was  as  a  melange  of  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo  with  the 
extravagances  of  M.  Jules  Yerne. 
And  what  an  air  grand  seigneur 
with  it  all,  though  his  manners  are 
as  simple  as  his  dress  was  slightly 
soigne.  Ah,  how  cette  chere  Mees 
Grace  ought  to  be  happy  ! " 

To  which  Madame,  who  had 
been  scarcely  less  enthusiastic, 
sleepily  but  cordially  assented. 
For  Moray's  frank  face,  and  the 
dignified  ease  of  his  manner,  as 
well  as  the  modesty  with  which 
she  touched  on  any  personal  ad- 
ventures, were  admirably  fitted  to 
ingratiate  him  with  the  ladies. 


CHAPTER    V. COUSINLY    AFFECTIONS. 


When    M.    Robineau    had    bid     seigneur,  he  expressed  even  more 
adieu    to    the    nabob    and    grand     unqualified     admiration    than    on 
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their  first  acquaintance.  And  with 
good  reason,  for,  as  he  gratefully 
remarked,  "  On  ne  pourrait  pas 
etre  plus  genereux."  The  mighty 
man  of  the  East  had  been  lavish 
of  his  gifts  to  the  "  temple "  in 
which  the  worthy  pastor  ministered, 
ard  he  had  made  Madame  Hobineau 
magnificent  offers  to  induce  her  to 
devote  herself  for  a  month  to  his 
daughter.  The  weather  was  be- 
coming too  hot  to  make  Pau  a 
desirable  place  of  residence;  and 
it  was  arranged  that  Grace  was  to 
pass  a  month  under  Madame's  wing 
between  the  Baths  in  the  mountains 
and  Biarritz. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  me  with 
you  *? "  she  demanded,  not  unnatur- 
ally. "I  thought  it  was  agreed 
that  we  were  to  be  inseparable  for 
the  future." 

"So  I  hope  we  shall  be,  my 
dear— till "  , 

"Till  when?" 

"Well,  till  it  pleases  you  to 
change  your  name,  Miss  Moray, 
which  seems  a  contingency  we  are 
both  bound  to  contemplate." 

Miss  Moray  laughed,  and  vowed 
ei  ernal  constancy  or  celibacy  with 
a  semi-comic  seriousness  that  by 
no  means  carried  conviction.  With 
all  her  filial  love,  it  was  quite  in 
her  mind  to  give  her  father  a  rival 
s(  oner  or  later.  Then  she  returned 
to  the  point  in  dispute,  and  pressed 
her  company  with  a  pleading  elo- 
quence that,  as  she  said,  should 
have  touched  a  heart  of  stone. 
But  her  father  was  obdurate,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  and 
defended  his  resolution  with  flat- 
tering sophistries. 

"  Were  it  not  that  we  were  to  be 
so  soon  reunited,  my  dear,  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  leave  you.  But 
you  will  know  some  time,  that  few 
tilings  are  so  enjoyable  in  life  as 
dallying  in  anticipation  with  pleas- 
ures that  seem  certainties.  Not 
tl  iat  I  have  not  carried  that  too  far 
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occasionally.  I  have  sat  looking  at 
a  basket  of  mangosteens  in  sultry 
weather,  till  the  moment  had  gone 
by  when  they  could  be  eaten  in 
perfection.  I  have  watched  the 
tigress  playing  with  her  cubs  in 
the  jungle,  till  something  sudden- 
ly scared  her,  and  I  missed  the 
shot." 

"Your  instances  tell  against  your 
argument,  and  your  honesty  is  too 
much  for  you,"  his  daughter  re- 
joined, very  pertinently.  But  there 
was  no  shaking  his  fixed  determi- 
nation, so  she  could  only  sigh  and 
resign  herself. 

After  all,  what  had  much  in- 
fluenced his  decision  was  his  im- 
patience to  have  done  with  the  past 
and  begin  afresh  with  the  future. 
Grace  in  England  would  have  fet- 
tered his  movements ;  he  would 
always  have  been  dissipating  with 
her  or  dangling  after  her.  As  it 
was,  he  went  to  work  indefatigably 
to  finish  the  winding  up  of  his 
Eastern  affairs  and  put  everything 
in  train.  He  sought  satisfactory 
investments  for  his  capital;  he 
made  a  variety  of  indispensable  pur- 
chases, buying  horses  and  hill-car- 
riages, and  new  batteries  of  guns; 
he  sent  upholsterers  to  set  Glen- 
conan  in  order,  and  engaged  a 
suitable  staff  of  servants.  When 
the  princess  came  down  to  her 
hereditary  domains,  she  should  find 
everything  in  tolerable  order.  He 
had  thought  of  buying  a  house  in 
town,  and  of  having  Glenconan 
entirely  furnished  and  decorated. 
But  the  latter  feat  was  almost  im- 
possible in  the  time,  even  had  he 
given  carte  blanche  a  la  Monte 
Christo ;  and  he  knew,  besides, 
that  if  he  wished  to  pay  Grace  a 
compliment  and  give  her  pleasure, 
he  must  leave  everything  to  her 
taste,  and  throw  the  troubles  of 
shopping  on  her  shoulders.  ' '  What 
is  fun  to  her  would  be  misery  to 
me,"  remarked  this  excellent  parent, 
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and  the  reflection  brought  him  in- 
finite relief. 

Had  Mrs  Moray  been  still  in  the 
body,  the  small  family-party  that 
was  to  greet  Grace  at  Glenconan 
might  have  been  differently  ar- 
ranged. Here  was  a  great  heiress, 
inexperienced  and  unsophisticated, 
about  to  be  launched  on  English 
society.  "  She  might  marry  a 
duke,"  her  proud  father  often  said 
to  himself;  and  indeed  there  seemed 
no  just  cause  or  impediment  why 
she  should  not.  Besides  the  money 
which  might  come  in  conveniently 
were  she  to  marry  a  peer  with  a 
nominally  ample  rent-roll,  she  was 
well-born,  well-bred,  singularly  win- 
ning, and  accomplished  to  boot. 
For  her  accomplishments  came  to 
her  by  intuition  instead  of  educa- 
tion. Like  her  cousin  Jack,  she 
drew  and  coloured  with  a  facility 
that  marvellously  resembled  genius. 
She  would  sit  down  to  the  piano 
and  rattle  you  off  a  fantasia  of  her 
own  very  original  conception.  Bril- 
liancy was  brought  in  in  aid  of  feel- 
ing ;  and  in  her  intense  though  un- 
conscious strength  of  sympathetic 
abstraction,  she  threw  her  whole 
soul  into  the  melodious  intonations. 
Though  she  had  seldom  crossed  the 
Border,  she  would  warble  some 
plaintive  Scotch  air  so  as  to  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  impressionable 
listeners ;  and  perhaps  nothing 
leads  on  to  serious  love-making 
like  mutual  abandon  in  such  emo- 
tional moments. 

Moray  knew  all  that  as  well  as 
anybody  :  he  was  very  much  a  man 
of  the  world,  although  his  days  had 
been  passed  in  the  far  East ;  and  it 
certainly  was  not  his  way  to  under- 
estimate the  fascinations  of  his 
daughter.  Yet  he  had  deliberately 
chosen  to  throw  her  into  the  com- 
pany of  a  couple  of  cousins  who 
could  scarcely  be  called  eligible, 
although  well  aware  that  at  any 
moment  an  accident  might  happen, 


the  consequences  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  remedy. 

For  the  two  young  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  reader  has  already  been 
introduced  were  his  nephews — the 
one  by  marriage,  the  other  by  blood. 
Leslie,  whom  he  liked  rather  than 
loved,  was  his  sister's  son,  and  pro- 
prietor of  a  small  estate  in  East- 
Lothian.  Roodholm,  when  the 
moderate  jointure  of  the  dowager 
Mrs  Leslie  was  deducted,  might  be 
worth  some  £1200  per  annum — 
certainly  not  more.  But  Leslie, 
with  his  many  estimable  qualities, 
was  a  man  in  whom  Moray  scarcely 
believed.  As  he  had  been  heard  to 
remark  once,  when  touched  in  the 
liver,  "  That  boy  is  doomed  to  die 
in  the  fulness  of  years  and  rever- 
ence, after  wasting  his  days  and 
frittering  away  his  opportunities. 
And  the  best  reward  for  his  life  of 
thoughtful  benevolence  would  be 
living  to  attend  his  own  funeral, 
and  listening  to  the  eulogies  pro- 
nounced over  his  coffin.  Yes,  Mas- 
ter Ralph  is  a  thoroughly  good  fel- 
low, and  a  trustworthy ;  but " 

In  that  somewhat  depreciatory 
estimate,  perhaps  Moray  was  mis- 
taken, for  the  natures  of  the  uncle 
and  nephew  had  little  in  common. 
Moray  scarcely  believed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  those  qualities  he  ad- 
mired, unless  their  possessor  was 
perpetually  showing  certificates  to 
character  in  the  shape  of  palpable 
evidences  of  visible  success. 

As  for  Jack  Venables,  in  all  es- 
sential circumstances  he  was  infin- 
itely less  eligible  than  Leslie.  The 
nephew  of  Moray's  wife,  he  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  highly  respectable 
Sussex  rector,  who  was,  besides, 
a  canon  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 
But  the  Church  dignitary  lived 
nearly  up  to  his  means,  and  there 
would  be  little  to  distribute  among 
his  numerous  children.  Jack  might 
be  said  to  have  no  expectations ; 
nor  had  he  any  of  those  specially 
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influential  connections  that  almost 
hustle  a  clever  young  fellow  uphill. 
If  the  world  was  his  oyster,  as  he 
believed,  it  was  for  him  to  find  the 
inife  to  open  it ;  and  he  had  been 
sorely  exercised  over  the  choice  of 
a  profession.  He  was  in  haste  to 
arrive,  and  yet  he  longed  to  linger — 
or  at  least  to  improve  each  shining 
hour,  in  the  way  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  business.  A  life  of  aimless 
pleasure  would  have  been  intoler- 
able to  him ;  a  life  of  richly  repaid 
monotony,  or  of  dull  isolation  in 
some  back  -  of  -  the  -  world  colony, 
would  have  been  even  worse.  He 
would  have  scouted  a  consulship 
and  an  income  of  £3000,  had  such 
gifts  of  Providence  been  on  the 
cards,  since  they  would  have  in- 
volved exile  and  possessing  his 
soul  in  patience  through  a  long 
course  of  saving.  Such  a  career 
as  Moray's  had  been,  seemed  alto- 
gether different.  There  was  per- 
petual excitement  in  it  to  make 
privations  almost  pleasurable,  with 
the  chances  of  the  coups  that  car- 
ried you  forward  to  wealth.  He 
honestly  admired  his  uncle  and  his 
success ;  and  had  it  occurred  to  the 
elder  man  to  place  Venables  in  his 
shoes  when  he  retired,  the  youth 
would  have  asked  nothing  better 
of  fortune.  That,  however,  had 
not  occurred  to  Mr  Moray ;  and 
Jack,  with  his  vague  fancies  and 
indefinite  future,  seemed  a  singu- 
larly impracticable  subject.  He 
might  turn  out  well  or  ill :  he  was 
the  very  man,  according  to  the 
Scotch  saying,  "to  make  a  spoon 
or  to  spoil  a  horn."  For  that  very 
reason,  perhaps,  Moray  liked  him  ; 
and,  what  meant  more  in  a  man  of 
his  shrewdness,  he  believed  in  him. 
He  thought  Jack  would  be  well 
worth  a  helping  hand,  and  that 
hand  he  was  quite  ready  to  extend. 
So  it  could  not  have  been  without 
due  consideration  that  he  threw  the 
impecunious  but  agreeable  youth 


into  familiar  relations  with  his 
pretty  daughter.  And  yet  Grace's 
prospects  caused  him  ceaseless 
anxiety ;  and  he  seldom  thought 
of  the  fortune  she  was  to  inherit, 
without  his  usually  equable  temper 
being  ruffled. 

But  whatever  the  future  might 
have  in  store  for  the  party  at  Glen~ 
conan,  it  was  certain  that  they 
were  thoroughly  enjoying  the  pre- 
sent. Grace  had  brought  delight- 
ful weather  with  her :  balmy  even- 
ings and  glorious  sunsets  succeeded 
the  bright  and  genial  days.  The 
monkey  that  had  been  sent  down 
from  town  with  the  heavy  baggage, 
having  shaken  off  the  agues  and 
shivering-fits  that  had  oppressed 
him  during  the  rains,  roamed  ver~ 
andah  and  roofs  like  a  chartered 
libertine,  doing  infinite  damage  to 
the  crockery  and  the  flower-beds 
when  people's  backs  were  turned. 
Grace  had  taken  him  in  warm 
affection;  and  consequently  both 
her  cousins  courted  him  assidu- 
ously, to  the  great  development  of 
the  virtue  of  self-control.  There 
was  little  affectation  in  that  with 
Leslie,  who  was  placid  and  long' 
suffering,  and  whom  all  animals  at 
once  recognised  as  a  friend.  But 
it  was  as  good  as  a  bit  of  comedy 
to  see  Jack  Venables  instinctively 
raise  his  hand  for  a  cuff,  or  his 
foot  for  a  kick,  smooth  his  ruffled 
eyebrows  on  second  thoughts,  and 
fondly  stroke  the  objectionable 
animal,  who  probably  repaid  the 
caress  with  a  snarl  or  a  snap. 

And  to  Moray,  who  said  noth- 
ing, though  little  escaped  him,  "  the 
monkey  in  the  family "  meant  a 
great  deal.  He  saw  that  both  the 
cousins  were,  metaphorically,  fall- 
ing at  the  feet  of  the  heiress, 
though  neither  might  have  acknow- 
ledged to  himself  how  much  he 
had  come  to  care  for  her.  Yet  he 
looked  on  quietly,  and  let  mat- 
ters take  their  course,  as  if  the 
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girl  had  been  one  of  a  dozen 
daughters. 

There  was  another  individual 
who  looked  on  quietly  too,  seeing 
more  than  the  young  lady,  or  his 
master,  or  anybody  else  suspected. 
Donald  Ross  had  vowed  eternal 
devotion,  and  had  already  made 
decided  inroads  on  her  heart.  She 
was  frequently  with  him  in  the 
outhouse,  where  he  employed  his 
leisure  in  busking  flies  for  the 
streams  and  lochs,  or  knocking  up 
grouse-boxes  for  the  forthcoming 
shooting-season.  It  was  Donald 
who  led  her  pony  on  expeditions 
into  the  hills,  and  found  endless 
subjects  of  conversation  with  which 
to  entertain  her.  He  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  reminiscences  of 
those  tenants  of  the  Glen  who  had 
been  shipped  to  the  antipodes  in 
the  days  of  her  grandfather.  He 
revelled  in  the  legend  of  the  witch 
of  Funachan,  who  had  been  notori- 
ously in  the  habit  of  night- riding 
the  evil-minded  hill-folks  in  their 
nightmares.  But  she  listened  to 
him  most  heedfully  when  he  would 
change  the  subject  to  the  pair  of 
cousins  who  were  her  constant  com- 
panions. Both  the  old  keeper  and 
his  young  mistress  were  inclined  to 
hero-worship;  but  it  was  hard  to 
say  which  of  the  young  men  had 
the  best  of  it  with  them.  On  the 
whole,  perhaps,  the  stars  fought 
in  their  courses  for  Yenables. 
Donald  would  go  back  again  and 
again  to  the  adventure  on  the 
hills  above  Loch  Rosque,  giving, 
as  was  only  fair,  the  precedence 
in  the  story  to  Leslie. 

"It's  surely  a  sad  peety,  Miss 
Grace,  that  both  of  them  were  born 
in  the  South ;  but  there's  not  very 
many  of  us  Highland  people  would 
have  done  what  Mr  Leslie  did.  I 
would  have  thought  myself  twice — 
ay,  or  perhaps  more  times — before 
I  would  have  gone  down  over  that 
rock,  even  for  Glenconan  himself. 
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I  would  have  gone,  I  hope ;  though 
to  me  it  would  have  been  certain  de- 
struction, for  I'm  neither  so  young 
nor  yet  so  light  as  I  used  to  be — and 
Mr  Leslie  is  not  that  light,  either. 
But  Peter,  he  will  be  telling  me 
that  Mr  Leslie  just  stepped  over 
as  if  he  had  been  setting  his  foot 
in  the  ferry-boat  below  there. 
Many  a  man  might  do  that,  and 
yet  lose  his  head;  but  Mr  Leslie 
was  as  cool — ay,  as  cool  as  a  shep- 
herd in  the  drifts,  or  an  otter  in 
December.  Maybe  Peter  is  a  bit 
of  a  fool ;  but  his  eyes  are  as  good 
as  another's." 

So  far,  so  well.  Donald  would 
honestly  pay  the  tribute  of  ad- 
miration demanded  by  Leslie's 
coolness  and  courage.  But  when 
his  conversation  turned  from  the 
saviour  to  the  saved,  it  was  then 
that  he  gave  way  to  heartfelt 
eloquence. 

('But  after  all,  Miss  Grace,  it 
was  worth  while  chancing  some- 
thing for  Mr  Yenables.  He's  a 
fine  young  lad  that;  ay,  he's  a 
very  fine  young  lad.  If  he  did 
lose  his  head  a  bit  on  the  cliff, 
as  Peter  says,  it  was  no  wonder. 
If  it  was  not  that  he  likit  the 
sport  so  well,  he  would  never  have 
chanced  his  neck  for  that  ill-smell- 
ing beast  of  a  goat.  I  would  not 
have  gone  up  among  the  rocks 
there  myself  for  anything  less  than 
a  hart;  but  the  Southern  gentle- 
men have  strange  fancies.  Mr 
Leslie  is  a  fine  gentleman  too, 
as  Glenconan's  nephew  and  your 
cousin  ought  to  be,  Miss  Grace. 
But  he'll  sit  down  in  the  heather 
when  we  would  be  after  a  stalk  ; 
and  I've  known  him  drop  off  and 
go  asleep,  and  never  waken  again, 
till  the  deer  was  stalked  and  shot 
and  to  be  gralloched.  But  as  for 
Mr  Yenables,  when  once  he  has  set 
eyes  on  his  stag,  he'll  bristle  up 
and  settle  down  to  the  stalk  like  a 
sleuth-hound.  It's  little  he'll  think 
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then  of  the  rocks  or  of  the  burns. 
I  've  seen  him  when  the  blood  was 
tunning  down  off  his  hands,  when 
the  water  would  be  draining  out  of 
t  he  pockets  of  his  *  knickerbogles ' ; 
i.nd  though  he  may  have  the  sense 
to  hearken  to  a  whisper  from  me, 
]  would  be  sorry  to  make  a  sound 
or  do  anything  unchancy.  He's 
f.s  good-humoured  a  gentleman  as 
Glenconan  himself;  but  then  he 
looks  as  ready  to  get  up  his  back 
.'is  Glenconan  or  a  wild  cat :  and 
;deed,  were  he  once  to  set  his  teeth, 
I  wadna  trust  him." 

Which  might  not  be   an  amia- 


ble trait  in  Mr  Venables's  charac- 
ter, but  which  nevertheless  recom- 
mended him  to  his  cousin  rather 
than  otherwise.  Like  most  women 
with  anything  in  them,  perhaps 
she  inclined  by  preference  to  a 
man  with  a  spice  of  the  devil ;  and 
in  that  respect  Venables  resem- 
bled her  father,  who  was  her  ideal 
of  chivalrous  manhood.  All  the 
more  so  that,  as  she  often  told  her- 
self, there  was  something  so  win- 
ningly  kind  in  those  sparkling  eyes 
of  his,  when  involuntarily  they 
seemed  to  soften  as  they  met  the 
glance  of  her  own. 


CHAPTER   VI. AN    EMBARRASSING    INTERVIEW. 


Had  the  young  men  been  cross- 
examined,  they  must  have  frankly 
confessed  that  seldom  before  had 
they  been  so  happy  as  at  Glen- 
:;oiian.  The  days  seemed  to  go 
gliding  by  like  the  swift  and 
silent  night  -  flight  of  the  owl — 
though  that  is  hardly  an  appro- 
priate metaphor,  since  the  merri- 
ment was  sometimes  noisy  enough, 
and  they  chanced  to  be  exception- 
ally fortunate  in  sunshine.  We 
should  rather  say  that  the  joyous 
Sun-god  had  greased  the  wheels  of 
his  chariot,  and  was  getting  over 
the  ground  at  his  best  pace.  But 
their  temperaments  were  very  op- 
posite, and  thence  came  a  strange 
inconsistency.  Leslie,  though  earn- 
est and  thoughtful,  was  some- 
what indolent,  and  inclined  to 
take  life  lazily.  So  long  as  he 
was  happy  in  the  day,  he  left 
the  morrow  to  look  after  itself. 
Doubtless  he  might  have  great 
latent  reserves  of  power,  but  it 
needed  some  strong  stimulus  to 
make  him  draw  upon  them  ;  while 
Venables,  who  belonged  apparent- 
ly to  the  butterfly  order  of  beings, 
was  nevertheless  profoundly  in- 
terested in  his  own  future.  He 


was  bound  to  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world ;  he  was  determined 
to  "  arrive "  sooner  or  later :  so 
the  most  agreeable  halts  in  the 
pilgrimage  were  simply  sheer  waste 
of  time.  He  could  never  lie  down 
upon  a  couch  of  rose-leaves,  with- 
out the  prick  of  a  thorn  making 
him  inclined  to  spring  up  again. 
Conscience  played  the  part  of  the 
metropolitan  policeman,  and  was 
perpetually  bidding  him  get  up 
and  move  on. 

How  far  he  really  cared  for  his 
cousin — how  far,  at  least,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  —  was  a 
point  that  he  had  not  carefully 
considered.  Had  he  been  born  to  a- 
handsome  independence,  he  would 
have  probably  paid  his  court  to 
her  and  proposed.  But  he  shrank 
from  the  nuisance  of  thoughts  that 
worried;  and  it  was  a  standing 
trouble  to  him  that  he  must  spend 
labour  and  time  to  attain  the  easy 
position  where  he  might  indulge 
his  love  and  his  ambition.  Even 
if  he  hurried  uphill  by  the  shortest 
conceivable  cuts,  how  many  inesti- 
mable opportunities  might  be  missed 
in  the  meantime  !  That,  however, 
was  the  more  reason  for  hastening 
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his  start,  and  making  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
His  father  did  not  count  for  much 
in  the  way  of  an  adviser ;  and 
self-reliant  as  he  was,  he  felt  he 
should  be  all  the  better  for  the  sage 
counsels  of  experience.  He  had 
an  infinite  respect  for  the  success- 
ful lord  of  Glenconan,  and  he  knew 
that  he  was  a  favourite  with  his 
genial  uncle.  If  he  had  vague 
fancies  of  some  day  making  love  to 
Miss  Grace,  it  might  be  well  that 
her  father  should  be  taken  into  his 
preliminary  counsels,  sharing  the 
credit  of  his  success  or  lightening 
the  responsibility  of  failure.  For 
Mr  Yenables,  though  thoroughly 
honest  at  heart,  plumed  himself  on 
the  shrewdness  of  his  social  diplo- 
macy, and  believed  that  you  could 
hardly  pay  a  more  delicate  compli- 
ment than  in  discreetly  appealing 
for  advice  to  a  veteran's  experience. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  had  never 
for  a  moment  dreamed  of  Moray 
offering  him  pecuniary  help;  and 
even  with  his  ill-defined  feelings 
as  to  that  gentleman's  heiress,  his 
pride  would  have  shrunk  sensitive- 
ly from  accepting  it.  But  Moray, 
as  we  know,  viewed  the  matter 
differently,  and  was  pleased,  and  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  curious, 
when  Jack  with  unwonted  solem- 
nity requested  half  an  hour's  quiet 
conversation.  He  was  anxious  too, 
for  his  daughter  was  always  in  his 
thoughts. 

"Does  the  young  dog  mean  to 
make  a  proposal  in  form  ? "  he  asked 
himself.  "  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  have  fallen  in 
love;  so  with  his  coolness,  I  can 
almost  fancy  him  capable  of  that. 
And  yet  I  do  him  wrong :  he  is 
too  much  of  a  gentleman. 

Jack's  opening  speech  relieved 
his  uncle's  anxiety.  The  youth 
began  abruptly,  almost  bluntly. 

"  You  see,  sir,  it  is  high  time  I 
was  doing  something  for  myself; 
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and  I  know  nobody  more  capable 
of  advising  me." 

"  And  I  know  nobody  more  will- 
ing to  advise  you ;  so  go  ahead, 
my  good  boy,  and  let  me  hear  you 
state  the  case." 

Which  Jack  did  lucidly  and 
succinctly.  He  had  no  money,  or 
next  to  none ;  he  saw  no  opening 
in  any  special  direction ;  he  might 
possibly  get  a  place  in  some  Gov- 
ernment office ;  but  he  strongly 
objected  to  monotonous  routine, 
and  would  never  live  contented  on 
a  moderate  income — unless  indeed 
he  had  failed  again  and  again,  and 
felt  that  the  luck  had  gone  fairly 
against  him. 

As  he  spoke,  the  feelings  of 
Moray's  own  youth  came  back  to 
his  memory,  and  he  heartily  sym- 
pathised with  the  young  fellow, 
who  had  a  spirit  so  much  like  his 
own.  Master  Jack's  seasonable 
frankness  had  done  him  more  good 
than  he  fancied.  But  Moray  was 
a  prudent  Scotchman,  and  did  not 
care  to  commit  himself  hastily. 

"  What  does  your  father  say  to 
it  all  ?  Of  course  you  have  spoken 
to  him." 

"  My  father  is  the  best  man  in 
the  world ;  and  if  he  happened  to 
be  an  archbishop  with  plenty  of 
patronage,  my  father,  if  I  assented 
to  his  wishes,  would  make  things 
smooth  enough.  As  it  is,  he  would 
like  me  to  go  into  the  Church,  and 
trust  to  treading  quietly  in  his 
footsteps.  But  he  has  no  livings 
to  give  away,  and  he  never  asked 
a  favour  in  his  life ;  and  besides, 
too,  I  can't  think  it  honest  to 
mount  the  surplice  when  you  don't 
feel  the  slightest  vocation  for  the 
altar." 

"  Quite  right,  my  boy  ! "  Moray 
ejaculated. 

"Then,  again,  seeing  that  the 
Church  is  too  respectable  for  me, 
I  might  be  an  artist.  No  objec- 
tion to  that,  I  should  say,  on  the 
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score  of  hypocrisy,  for  the  most 
brilliant  of  artists  may  be  as  Bo- 
hemian as  he  likes.  But  though  I 
have  a  decided  fancy  that  way,  I 
misdoubt  my  talent ;  and  unless  a 
gentleman  be  a  genius,  he  should 
not  take  to  painting." 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  returned  Moray, 
who,  though  in  theory  he  admired 
artists,  and  would  have  consecrated 
chapels  to  a  Titian  or  a  Velasquez, 
by  no  means  fancied  the  idea  of 
a  kinsman  of  his  own  failing,  as 
he  believed  that  Mr  Yenables  was 
bound  to  fail. 

"Well  then,  sir,"  said  Jack, 
rather  ruefully,  "I  come  back  to 
ray  starting-point, — that  I  have  the 
world  before  me,  and  the  question 
is  as  to  the  direction  to  steer.  To 
think  that  at  this  very  instant  I 
may  be  hesitating  at  the  embranche- 
inent  of  a  dozen  of  paths — that  it  is 
eleven  to  one  that  I  strike  a  wrong 
one,  and  miss  the  way  that  leads 
straight  up  to  fortune  !  Oh  for  a 
glimmering  of  your  Celtic  second- 
sight  !  Possibly  Mr  Ross  would 
be  the  person  to  advise  with." 

Moray  laughed.  "  If  you  really 
are  standing  where  a  dozen  paths 
branch  off,  you  cannot  be  blamed 
tor  not  seeing  the  invisible.  But 
so  far  as  I  can  gather,  you  are  in 
the  middle  of  a  mist,  and  are  in- 
clined to  trust  to  your  luck  to 
^rope  your  way  out  of  it.  And 
there,  perhaps,  I,  who  am  a  High- 
lander, can  help  you,  as  Donald 
has  helped  you  in  similar  difficul- 
ties ere  now." 

Then  Mr  Moray  spoke  out  in  a 
manner  that  took  his  nephew  alto- 
gether aback.  When  Moray  placed 
himself  or  his  means  at  another's 
disposal,  he  was  not  a  man  to  do 
things  by  halves. 

"1  like  you,  Jack,  as  you  may 
have  partly  remarked  ;  and  I'm  an 
old  fellow  without  any  son  of  my 
own.  Oh  yes,  I  know  I  have  a 
daughter,  and  I  am  never  likely  to 
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forget  it ;  but  so  far  as  present  ap- 
pearances go,  Grace  will  be  richer 
than  may  be  altogether  good  for 
her.  In  any  case,  I  have  enough 
and  to  spare.  I  don't  mean  to 
adopt  you.  I  don't  propose  to 
treat  you  as  my  son  and  heir.  I 
would  not  do  any  such  injury  to  a 
spirited  young  man  as  to  deprive 
him  of  all  incentives  to  exertion. 
But  setting  you  straight  in  some 
direction,  and  giving  you  a  lift 
along,  is  a  different  affair  alto- 
gether. I  loved  my  wife  well — I 
lost  her  only  too  soon;  and  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  do  some- 
tiling  for  her  kinsman.  The  ques- 
tion is,  What?  I  am  sorry  now 
that  I  should  have  disposed  of  my 
interests  in  the  East;  but  I  was 
in  haste  to  come  back  and  give 
Grace  a  home  here.  I  have  good 
friends  there  still,  however.  But, 
like  me,  you  would  have  to  begin 
the  climb  at  the  beginning;  and 
money  is  more  slowly  made  than 
it  used  to  be." 

He  paused  a  moment,  expect- 
ing very  possibly  that  Jack  would 
nevertheless  jump  at  the  sugges- 
tion, remembering  his  after-dinner 
speech  some  days  before,  when 
apostrophising  the  show  of  plate 
on  the  buffet.  And  had  he  made 
such  an  offer  then,  Jack  would 
most  certainly  have  eagerly  ac- 
cepted. Now  the  young  man 
would  have  been  more  surprised 
at  his  own  hesitation,  had  not  his 
mind  been  illuminated  by  a  sud- 
den self  -  revelation.  Brought  to 
the  point  and  spurred  to  the  leap, 
he  could  not  decide  at  once  to 
leave  his  cousin  behind  him.  In- 
definite exile  meant  absolute  separ- 
ation. He  hummed  and  hawed, 
and  was  sensible  of  a  confusion 
which  brought  unwonted  blushes 
to  his  comely  countenance. 

Nor  was  his  embarrassment  di- 
minished by  Moray's  demeanour. 
That  gentleman  had  liked  his 
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nephew  for  his  adventurous  dash, 
and  was  loath  to  think  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  him.  But  putting 
himself  in  Jack's  place,  and  carry- 
ing himself  back  to  Jack's  age,  he 
knew  how  the  launch  into  Eastern 
life  would  have  tempted  him,  with 
the  hazards  that  would  make  pati- 
ence seem  more  than  tolerable ; 
and  pluck  without  perseverance 
seemed  to  him  a  poor  quality. 
Jack  felt  that  he  was  being  mis- 
understood by  the  man  with 
whom,  above  all  others,  he  desired 
to  stand  well.  His  face  grew  red- 
der; he  lost  all  his  usual  com- 
posure, and  he  felt  the  fool  he 
knew  he  looked.  Moray  saw  that 
some  concealment,  "like  a  worm  i' 
the  bud,"  was  flushing  his  young 
favourite's  damask  cheek,  and  good- 
naturedly  made  an  effort  to  come 
to  the  rescue. 

"  You  spoke  of  missing  chances, 
my  boy ;  and  you  may  miss  a  good 
one  now,  if  you  do  not  give  me 
your  absolute  confidence.  What- 
ever you  may  have  in  your  mind, 
speak  it  out.  I  pledge  myself  that 
I  shall  not  think  any  the  worse  of 
you." 

A  reckless  "  tu  let  vozilu,  George 
Dandin,"  feeling  took  possession  of 
Venables,  and  carried  him  away. 
His  uncle  ordered  him  to  be  frank ; 
and  frank  he  would  be,  with  a 
vengeance,  come  of  it  what  might. 
It  was  like  taking  a  header  from 
the  rocks  into  the  rapids  ;  and 
how  he  might  come  out  again, 
who  should  say  ?  He  had  no  time 
to  reflect,  and  could  only  act  upon 
impulse.  "  In  five  minutes  I  may 
get  my  dismissal,  and  be  told  to 
pack  my  traps.  Never  mind  :  here 
goes  —  nothing  venture,  nothing 
win."  And  although  he  stammered 
when  he  began,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  that  his  very  vague  ideas 
found  persuasive  expression. 

To  his  inexpressible  delight  and 
relief,  Moray  seemed  less  taken 
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aback  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. At  all  events,  he  listened 
silently  and  calmly,  while  Jack, 
premising  that  he  intended  an  im- 
mediate departure  from  Glenconan, 
went  on  to  speak  of  an  attachment 
to  his  cousin. 

"  I  scarcely  knew  my  own  mind, 
sir,  till  you  brought  me  to  book ; 
but  what  would  yesterday  have 
been  the  fulfilment  of  my  fondest 
dreams,  means  nothing  to-day  but 
a  sentence  of  transportation  :  and 
if  I  dare  to  say  as  much,  it  is  only 
because  I  may  at  once  be  put  out 
of  my  misery.  I  think  I  can  never 
be  happy  without  Grace ;  I  know 
that  I  am  never  likely  to  be  made 
happy  with  her  :  so  give  me  a  word 
of  forgiveness,  and  let  me  go  in 
peace." 

Moray  stroked  his  moustache  and 
bent  his  head  in  silence.  Jack, 
who  had  suppressed  himself  after 
his  effort  of  audacity,  began  to 
gain  heart  again  and  rise  slowly, 
like  a  namesake-of-his-in-the-box 
whose  springs  have  been  temporar- 
ily flattened.  Visions  of  an  Eden 
with  an  Eve  in  it  were  opening 
before  him.  Was  it  possible  that 
his  uncle  meant  to  fold  him  in 
his  arms,  ring  for  Grace,  and  send 
down  the  curtain  with  a  melo- 
dramatic "Bless  you,  my  chil- 
dren, and  be  happy  "1  The  idea 
was  dismissed  as  soon  as  enter- 
tained, though  there  was  ample 
room  left  for  encouragement. 

"Most  men  in  my  place  might 
have  been  angry,  Master  Jack ; 
and  I  don't  know  what  her  mother 
might  have  said  to  you.  But  I  ad- 
mire your  candour ;  and,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  criminal  nor  very 
surprising  in  your  feelings.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Perhaps  it  was 
my  fault  that  you  and  Grace 
have  been  thrown  so  constantly 
together.  For  reasons  of  my  own, 
I  have  never  set  my  heart  on  my 
girl  making  what  they  call  a  great 
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marriage.  She  is  sure  to  be  well 
oiF,  though  she  may  be  less  rich 
than  you  suppose.  No,  you  needn't 
protest ;  I  don't  suspect  you  of  lov- 
ing my  daughter  for  her  '  tocher.' 
And  in  any  case — be  it  said  with- 
out offence — she  will  be  far  more 
than  a  match  for  a  penniless  young 
adventurer.  But  if  she  did  chance 
to  take  a  fancy  to  you  —  or  to 
Leslie  "  —  there  Jack  winced  — 
"and  if  you  could  contribute  a 
fcfdr  share  towards  the  housekeep- 
ing, so  that  you  might  marry  with- 
out loss  of  self-respect,  why,  I 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  wishes.  Not  that  that  ad- 
vances you  very  far,  you  will 
say,"  seeing  that  Jack  remained 
silent  and  nonplussed,  "since  you 
have  no  means  at  all,  and  we  are 
merely  considering  ways.  You 
don't  expect  my  daughter  to  wait 
for  you,  I  presume ;  but  if  she 
should  happen  to  be  disengaged 
\vhen  you  are  in  a  position  to 
apply,  I  may  make  no  serious  ob- 
jections. Mark  me,  young  man, 
though  I  talk  lightly,  I  mean 
seriously.  I  am  sure  I  may  trust 
to  your  honour  not  to  compromise 
(trace  in  any  way." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  believe  that  my  cousin  cares  for 
me.  And  besides,"  he  added,  after  a 
Moment's  pause,  "with  your  per- 
mission I  shall  leave  Glenconan 
to-morrow." 

"  Softly,  softly  !  You  are  always 
ice  or  fire.  Were  you  to  beat  a 
i  etreat  without  sound  of  drum,  it 
]  night  make  talk — or  mischief — 
1  hat  had  better  be  avoided.  Give 
me  your  word,  and  stay  with  us 
tor  another  week;  longer  delay 
might  be  dangerous — for  you.  I 
i  ake  that  as  settled ;  and  I  may 
]  tave  something  to  say  both  to  you 
rnd  Leslie,  ere  you  leave — for  be  it 
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understood  that  I  am  not  bound  to 
you  in  any  way,  so  far  as  those 
aspirations  of  yours  are  concerned. 
And  now  to  come  back  to  your 
immediate  concerns, — for  as  to 
these,  you  have  more  reason  than 
before  to  command  me." 

"  Believe  me,  I  heartily  appre- 
ciate your  generosity,  but  help 
from  you  has  become  out  of  the 
question." 

"How  now,  young  man?"  said 
Moray,  sternly — and  Venables  saw 
how  his  uncle  could  look  when  he 
was  angry, — "  how  now  ?  Do  you 
dare  to  tell  me  you  are  offended 
by  language  that  most  people  would 
call  foolish  and  weak  ? " 

"  God  forbid,  sir  !  How  can 
you  misunderstand  me  1  I  should 
have  thought  your  own  high  spirit 
would  have  been  more  in  sympathy 
with  mine.  From  my  uncle  and 
very  kind  friend  I  might  gratefully 
have  accepted  anything.  By  my 
f  rank  avowal  I  have  abandoned  all 
hope  of  your  help,  for  I  can  take 
nothing  from  the  father  of  the 
heiress  on  whom  I  have  rashly  set 
some  hopes.  I  said  I  stood  at  the 
cross-roads;  and  it  appears  I  have 
struck  into  a  wrong  one — that  is 
all." 

"  Nonsense,  man  ! "  exclaimed 
Moray,  with  extreme  cordiality. 
"Confound  the  fellow!"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself;  "if  he  were  to 
make  love  to  Grace  as  he  does  to 
me,  he  would  win  her  heart  in 
a  hand-gallop.  Nonsense,  man ! 
let  the  night  and  the  next  day  or 
two  bring  counsel.  You  shall  stay 
here  on  your  parole  for  another 
week ;  and  before  you  leave  for  the 
South,  we  may  see  our  way  some- 
what more  clearly  as  to  your  future 
arrangements, " — a  prediction  which 
proved  to  be  true,  though  not  pre- 
cisely as  Mr  Moray  had  expected. 
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CHAPTER   VII. — STIRRING    UP    OF    STRIFE. 


It  must  be  owned,  that  after  an 
interview  of  the  kind,  the  position 
of  any  young  man  in  Venables's 
place  would  have  been  somewhat 
distressing.  He  prided  himself  on 
his  savoir  vivre :  he  could  carry  off 
a  sense  of  awkwardness  as  well  as 
most  people ;  and  his  cousin's  inno- 
cent unconsciousness  helped  him. 
Yet  his  manner  towards  her  had 
changed,  and  he  knew  it ;  and  he 
was  in  perpetual  terror  that  she 
might  ask  for  an  explanation. 
Alone  with  her,  he  was  compara- 
tively at  his  ease ;  but  he  was  em- 
barrassed —  very  unnecessarily — 
when  her  father's  eye  was  upon 
them.  Where  Moray  trusted,  he 
trusted  implicitly :  if  he  had  not 
trusted  his  nephew,  he  would  never 
have  spoken  as  he  had  spoken; 
and  although,  doubtless,  he  may 
have  meditated  over  the  matter  a 
good  deal,  it  was  not  with  refer- 
ence to  anything  passing  before 
him.  And  Jack  might  perhaps 
have  felt  more  at  his  ease  in  one 
respect,  had  he  known  that  Leslie 
occupied  his  uncle's  thoughts  nearly 
as  much  as  himself.  But  it  was 
in  his  sanguine  nature  to  jump 
to  conclusions;  and  when  certain 
trifling  preliminary  obstacles  should 
have  been  smoothed  away,  including 
the  choice  of  a  profession  and  lucra- 
tive success  in  it,  he  pictured  a  happy 
couple  launched  on  a  pleasant  wed- 
ding-trip, with  wind  and  tide  and 
everything  in  their  favour. 

Yet,  characteristically  enough,  it 
was  not  only  the  thought,  "  Were 
Grace  to  catechise  me,  what  in  the 
world  should  I  answer  1 "  that  gave 
him  a  vast  deal  of  needless  anxiety. 
Musing  over  a  possible  engagement, 
and  the  minor  questions  that  would 
arise  out  of  it,  the  speculations  of 
the  ridiculous  young  man  ran  some- 
what in  this  wise — 


"  I  suppose  if  I  were  to  marry 
the  heiress  of  Glenconan,  my  uncle 
would  insist  on  my  taking  the  fam- 
ily name.  Well,  there  need  be  no 
objection  to  that.  Veiiables-Moray 
would  sound  well  enough,  and  I 
might  even  make  such  a  sacrifice 
to  love  as  to  sink  my  patronymic, 
and  style  myself  Moray  alone.  But 
then  he  might  wish  us  to  spend  the 
best  part  of  the  year  in  Glenconan ; 
and  Grace  is  already  falling  passion- 
ately in  love  with  the  place.  I 
like  it  myself,  but  I  don't  like  the 
climate.  Scotland,  except  in  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  Highlands, 
is  only  a  colder  and  a  bleaker  Eng- 
land ;  and  England,  for  that  matter, 
is  bleak  enough.  After  all,  how- 
ever, climate  and  scenery  are  second- 
ary points  ;  and  Grace,  if  she  were 
persuaded  to  love  me,  is  just  the 
sort  of  girl  to  be  amenable.  It 
would  be  a  case  of  'my  people 
shall  be  thy  people,'  &c., — not  that 
I  would  ask  her  to  make  unreason- 
able sacrifices.  And  then  my  pro- 
fession, whatever  it  may  be,  would 
be  reason  sufficient  for  our  living 
elsewhere.  Glenconan  would  never 
give  me  Grace  if  he  thought  I  meant 
to  live  upon  her  money." 

Then  waking  out  of  his  Alnas- 
char-like  dreams,  he  might  glance 
across  at  Leslie  half  guiltily,  and 
think  how  that  sensible  individual 
would  laugh  at  him  did  he  guess 
at  all  that  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
And  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  had 
hitherto  been  as  well  for  Leslie 
that  he  was  profoundly  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on. 

Then,  being  diverted  from  one 
train  of  thought,  Jack's  lively 
brain  would  take  another  turn, 
and  towards  a  point  that  perhaps 
ought  to  have  been  settled  in  the 
first  place.  He  would  ask  himself 
how  far  he  was  really  in  love,  and 
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whether  the  passion  was  likely  to 
last.  He  knew  he  was  extremely 
fond  of  Grace,  and  each  day  he 
grew  fonder  and  more  fond.  But 
thon  she  was  a  girl  who  deserved 
a  husband  who  would  worship  her, 
and  past  experiences  had  led  him 
to  doubt  his  own  capacity  for  per- 
manent adoration.  He  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see,  that  with  all  her 
spirits  and  brightness,  if  she  gave 
herself  to  a  man,  she  would  give 
herself  unreservedly,  and  take  love 
so  thoroughly  in  earnest  that  dis- 
appointment might  wreck  her  life. 

But,  "  Bah  !  that  morbid  consci- 
entiousness of  mine  is  the  best 
guarantee  I  can  offer  of  my  con- 
stancy. I  know  I  am  tremendously 
fond  of  her  now ;  she  is  just  the 
sort  of  girl  to  gain  on  one,  day  by 
day ;  and  looking  at  our  joint  fu- 
ture in  that  light,  our  happiness 
will  be  an  incalculable  quantity. 
In  any  case,  there  is  nothing  press- 
ing, since  honour  ties  my  tongue  in 
the  meantime."  .. 

As  for  his  uncle's  offers,  on  more 
mature  consideration  he  had  pretty 
nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  accept 
them.  "  Pride  is  all  very  well  up 
to  a  certain  point ;  but  pride  pushed 
to  extremes  would  in  this  case  be 
an  insult,  or  at  all  events  my  uncle 
would  be  apt  to  take  it  as  one.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  he  flared  up 
the  other  day,  with  a  blaze  in  his 
eye  like  a  stag  breaking  bay,  or  one 
oi  his  ancestors  ordering  a  malef ac- 
tor to  pit  and  gallows.  So  I  sup- 
pose I  may  as  well  make  up  my 
mind  to  be  helped  ;  though  all  the 
s;ime,  I  wish  I  could  have  managed 
ooherwise." 

Possibly  that  sweet  spirit  of  res- 
ignation, that  generous  resolution 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  enriched, 
may  have  brought  their  reward. 
The  day  before  that  of  his  intended 
departure,  Mr  Venables  received  a 
business  letter.  No  presentiment 
warned  him  of  the  nature  of  the 


contents;  on  the  contrary,  he  by 
no  means  liked  the  look  of  it. 
Though  not  very  seriously  indebted, 
he  had  run  sundry  "  ticks  "  at  the 
university  and  in  town  ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  sinister  blue  envelope 
and  the  stiff  handwriting,  —  "A 
dun,  for  a  thousand  ! "  was  his  nat- 
ural ejaculation.  On  tearing  it 
open,  evil  omens  seemed  to  thicken. 
The  communication  was  dated  from 
Lincoln's -Inn -Fields,  and  signed 
by  an  unknown  firm  of  lawyers. 
With  a  very  wry  face  he  began  to 
run  his  eye  over  it,  and  this  is 
what  Mr  Yenables  read  : — 

"  DEAR  SIR, — We  have  the  hon- 
our of  informing  you  that,  under 
the  testamentary  dispositions  of 
the  late  Mr  Isaac  Philpotts,  of 
790  Wimpole  Street,  and  of  Brick 
Court,  Temple,  you  become  en- 
titled to  the  amount  of  £10,000, 
free  of  legacy  duty.  As  the  per- 
sonality of  our  deceased  client  is 
chiefly  invested  in  consols,  there 
need  be  no  delay  in  realising  it. 

"We  shall  either  transfer  the 
sum  as  invested  at  the  current 
prices  of  the  day,  or  expect  your 
instructions  as  to  manner  of  pay- 
ment. 

"Annexed  receive  an  extract 
from  the  will  of  our  late  client. — 
And  we  have  the  honour  to  remain 
your  obedient  servants, 

"  Cox,  GRINDLEY,  &  GROPER." 

Extract  from  Will  of  the  late 
Isaac  Philpotts,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

"  Also  I  leave  and  bequeath  to 
John  Yenables,  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Cyril  Yenables,  of  Oakholm 
Rectory,  Sussex,  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  free  of  legacy 
duty.  And  I  desire  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  bequeath  the 
said  sum  in  memory  of  early  and 
affectionate  intimacy  with  an  old 
school  and  college  companion,  be- 
lieving that  I  shall  best  gratify  my 
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friend  by  assuring  a  moderate  pro- 
vision to  his  eldest  son." 

Jack  read,  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
His  first  idea  was,  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  heartless  and  aggravat- 
ing hoax.  On  second  thoughts, 
that  seemed  even  more  improbable 
than  the  marvellous  piece  of  good- 
luck  that  had  befallen  him  at  a 
most  critical  moment.  Though  he 
had  never  seen  Mr  Philpotts  in 
the  flesh,  he  had  often  heard  his 
father  speak  of  him  as  an  able  and 
eccentric  old  man,  who  had  made 
a  figure  and  a  fortune  as  a  par- 
liamentary counsel,  and  who,  in 
the  bustle  of  his  busy  professional 
life,  had  altogether  ignored  early 
associations. 

"  Anyhow,"  as  Jack  remarked, 
gratefully  and  philosophically,  "his 
eccentricity,  were  it  madness,  had 
a  pleasant  method  about  it ;  and  if 
any  disappointed  relatives  should 
dispute  the  will,  this  judicious 
legacy  should  be  proof  of  sanity." 

He  was  a  free-handed  young 
fellow  as  ever  lived ;  and  of  all  the 
vices  that  grow  upon  us  with  age, 
least  of  all  was  he  contaminated 
by  that  of  avarice.  Yet  it  was  a 
strange  proof  of  the  dangerous 
power  of  gold,  that,  on  calmly 
realising  the  news,  he  found  they 
almost  intoxicated  him.  He  had 
read  his  letter  on  the  gravel-sweep 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  he 
started  off  for  a  walk,  or  rather  a 
run,  through  the  shrubberies.  His 
lungs  expanded  with  a  sense  of 
his  good  fortune — with  a  feeling 
that  the  legacy  was  the  sign  of  a 
prosperous  future.  He  left  the 
shrubberies  and  climbed  the  hill, 
jumping  from  rock  to  rock  and  on 
to  slippery  stones,  while  his  feet 
seemed  to  be  winged  like  those  of 
the  feather-footed  Mercury,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  the  Mammon  of 
pagan  mythology.  He  confounded 
the  piece  of  good  fortune  with  his 


personal  deserts,  and  respected  Pro- 
vidence for  having  so  seasonably 
smiled  on  him.  In  the  new-born, 
feeling  of  independence,  he  might 
cordially  accept  the  offer  he  had 
hitherto  hesitated  over.  He  would 
decline  his  uncle's  money,  but  grate- 
fully accept  his  uncle's  help.  He 
might  trade  upon  his  energy  and 
talents,  in  the  assurance  of  speedy 
returns ;  and,  with  a  modest  com- 
petency but  magnificent  reversions, 
might  mate  with  any  gentlewoman 
of  average  position,  even  were  she 
his  pretty  and  well-dowered  cousin 
of  Glenconan.  And  the  thought 
brought  him  back  to  the  prosaic 
fact,  that  it  would  be  but  kind  and 
civil  promptly  to  communicate  the 
contents  of  the  despatch  to  the 
relatives  who  were  to  be  still  nearer 
and  dearer. 

He  was  a  good  fellow,  though 
rather  feather-brained  as  yet ;  and 
want  of  liberality,  as  we  have  said, 
was  not  his  failing,  though  he 
seemed  as  keenly  set  upon  the 
quest  of  gold  as  any  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. As  it  happened,  he  had 
the  purse  in  his  pocket  that  was 
fairly  well-filled  for  his  journey. 
Peter,  the  stupid  gillie,  had  the 
good-luck  to  cross  his  path  as  he 
came  bounding  house  wards  from 
the  hill  like  a  roebuck, 

"  Ah,  Peter,  my  man,  you  know 
I  am  going  South  in  a  day  or  two ; 
here's  a  trifle  in  remembrance  of 
that  bit  of  work  of  ours  on  Loch 
Rosque." 

Indeed  his  prodigality  needed 
some  excuse,  and  tears  came  to 
Peter's  eye  and  his  voice  trembled 
as  he  thanked  the  generous  young 
Saxon  gentleman  for  a  sum  which 
meant  the  ease  and  happiness  of 
next  winter  to  the  wife  and  bairns 
on  Loch  Hourn.  As  for  Jack  him- 
self, he  was  richly  rewarded :  it 
was  a  new  sensation  to  know  that 
money-giving  could  bring  so  much 
pleasure.  He  vowed  that  he  would 
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lay  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  soon  he 
found  another  occasion  of  practis- 
ing it.  It  was  only  turning  aside 
for  a  dozen  of  paces  or  so,  and  he 
came  upon  Donald  Boss  hammer- 
ing- away  industriously  at  grouse- 
boxes.  Forth  came  the  portemon- 
naie  again,  and  the  head-keeper 
was  gratified  with  a  proportional- 
ly liberal  donation.  Now  Donald 
was  a  Scot  who  appreciated  hard 
cash ;  for  though  he  might  prob- 
ably die  a  pensioner  of  Glenconan, 
he  meant  to  leave  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  chance,  and  hoped  to  guar- 
antee himself  against  old  age  and 
the  rheumatism. 

At  the  same  time,  he  had  a  heart 
and  a  conscience;  and  the  young 
kinsmen  of  his  master  were  charges 
of  his  own.  He  shook  his  head 
as  he  weighed  the  glittering  coins 
in  his  palm,  and  then  he  tendered 
three  or  four  of  them  back  again. 

"  No,  no,  Mr  Yenables.  I  know, 
as  the  minister  well  remarked  the 
other  Sabbath,  when  he  was  giving 
uu  a  discourse  for  the  maintaining 
of  foreign  missions,  that  the  liberal 
soul  will  be  made  fat  —  not  that 
patting  on  fat  is  any  good  thing 
to  a  gentleman  who  cares  greatly 
about  the  shooting  and  the  stalk- 
ing. But  if  you  would  forgive  my 
saying  it,  when  ye  offered  me  all 
that  gold,  it  brought  to  my  mind 
another  saying,  though  I  am  not 
just  sure  that  ye  will  find  it  in  the 
Scriptures." 

"  I  believe  I  can  guess,  Donald," 
r  3Joined  Jack,  quick  as  a  gun-flash, 
vith  a  laugh  and  a  blush.  "  Fools 
a  nd  their  money — hey  ? — was  that 
about  it,  Mr  Donald?" 

"  It's  not  for  the  like  of  me 
to  contradict  your  honour,"  said 
1  >oiiald,  demurely.  "  Though,  mind 
)  ou,  Mr  Venables,  I  would  sooner 
have  bitten  out  my  tongue  than 
spoken  it.  But  you're  but  a  young 
man,  sir,  and  I'm  an  old  one 
t  hat  likes  you  ;  and — Glenconan 


himself,  for  all  his  open  hand, 
would  never  have  given  half  as 
much." 

Jack,  though  slightly  offended, 
stood  embarrassed  and  self-con- 
demned. "  The  old  keeper  is  a 
gentleman,  and  I'm  a  snob. 
Well,  well,  Donald,"  he  went 
on,  "  I  daresay  you  may  be  right. 
Keep  the  sovereigns  you  did 
keep,  and  leave  the  rest  with  the 
minister  for  those  missions  you 
were  speaking  of.  Do  what  you 
will  with  them,  in  short.  At 
any  rate,  you  won't  refuse  me  a 
shake  of  the  hand;"  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  keeper.  Then  turn- 
ing on  his  heel,  he  sought  Glen- 
conan in  his  "study." 

The  "  study  "  was  of  course  the 
most  uncomfortable  den  in  the 
house;  and  the  surroundings,  in 
the  shape  of  rods  and  landing-nets, 
account-books,  &c.,  seemed  singu- 
larly unfavourable  to  literary  pur- 
suits— which  was  of  the  less  con- 
sequence, that  the  occupier  was 
essentially  a  man  of  action,  and 
very  little  of  a  bookworm.  He 
listened  to  his  nephew's  piece  of 
news  with  extreme  satisfaction. 
He  sympathised  with  the  unex- 
pressed feelings  of  the  young  man, 
in  that  Jack  was  relieved  from  the 
anxiety  of  laying  himself  under 
pecuniary  obligations.  Like  Jack, 
perhaps  he  saw  omens  of  good-luck 
in  the  windfall  that  had  come  in 
so  very  opportunely.  And  after  a 
short  and  business-like  talk,  the 
couple  came  to  an  identical  con- 
clusion. 

"There,  there!  that's  agreed," 
said  Moray.  "You  understand 
that  you  may  count  on  me  to  for- 
ward your  views  in  any  reasonable 
direction  ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
you  go  to  Sussex  and  discuss  mat- 
ters with  your  father.  You  are 
bound  to  consult  him  before  de- 
ciding on  anything." 
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"  I  could  not  have  a  more  af- 
fectionate adviser,  at  all  events," 
rejoined  the  young  man,  warmly. 
"  And  with  you  to  consult  upon 
practical  points,  I  would  not  take 
a  quarter  of  a  million  for  my 
chances.  Indeed,  if  Mr  Philpotts 
had  left  me  a  quarter  of  a  million 
instead  of  this  legacy  of  £10,000, 
all  the  salt  and  fun  would  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  future." 

All  things  considered,  it  might 
well  have  been  supposed  that  Jack's 
immediate  plans  were  pretty  well 
settled,  as,  until  he  had  talked 
them  over  with  his  father,  he  was 
pledged  to  take  110  decided  steps. 
But  being  a  far-sighted  youth,  with 
a  craving  for  sympathy,  he  thought 
that  it  might  be  well  to  take  his 
cousin  into  his  confidence.  As  she 
might  probably  be  profoundly  in- 
terested in  that  future  of  his,  it 
was  only  fair  that  he  should  have 
her  views  about  it. 

And  a  less  impressionable  heart 
than  Jack's  might  have  been 
touched  by  the  unfeigned  delight 
with  which  she  heard  of  his  .good 
fortune.  Indeed  natural  vanity 
was  nearly  persuading  him  that 
she  must  feel  a  personal  interest 
in  the  matter. 

"What  a  dear,  thoughtful  old 
gentleman  Mr  Philpotts  must  have 
been  !  What  a  pity  he  lived  and 
died  a  bachelor  1 "  she  added,  sym- 
pathetically. 

"I  don't  know  about  that," 
laughed  Jack.  "You  see,  if  he 
had  left  half-a-dozen  of  children, 
I  should  certainly  have  never  come 
in  for  my  legacy.  And,"  he  went 
on,  more  seriously,  "it  may  be  a 
matter  of  the  last  importance  to 
me." 

For  Jack  was  already  half  for- 
getting himself  in  indulging  his 
new  sense  of  freedom.  Penniless, 
he  had  undertaken  to  do  nothing 
in  the  way  of  love-making;  but 
now  he  felt  that  he  was  hardly 
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breaking  faith  in  feeling  his  way 
for  his  own  satisfaction. 

Grace  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand him  in  any  way.  She  raised 
her  arched  eyebrows  with  a  certain 
subdued  scorn,  and  her  delicate 
nostril  curled  with  something  like 
contempt.  Having  always  had  the 
command  of  money,  she  thought 
very  little  of  it;  and  though  a 
handsome  legacy  might  doubtless 
be  a  subject  for  congratulation, 
anything  like  excessive  apprecia- 
tion of  it  struck  her  as  sordid. 

Jack  saw  the  unfortunate  im- 
pression he  had  made,  and  re- 
gretted a  false  step.  If  he  did  not 
explain  and  apologise,  he  might  do 
himself  irreparable  injury  with  the 
woman  with  whom  he  most  desired 
to  stand  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  remembered  the  promise  to  her 
father.  His  usual  presence  of 
mind  forsook  him,  and  he  stam- 
mered, hesitated,  and  turned  pain- 
fully red.  His  confusion  served 
him  better  than  the  plainest 
speech.  Grace,  with  ready  femi- 
nine intuition,  more  than  half  sus- 
pected the  truth.  She  rapidly 
followed  Jack's  mental  struggles, 
and  coloured  up  like  him  as  she 
reproached  herself  for  having  mis- 
conceived him.  She  fancied  she 
understood  the  delicacy  that  had 
dictated  his  reserve ;  she  knew  that 
she  had  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
shape  of  a  precipitate  proposal : 
the  blush  died  away  as  she  re- 
covered self-command,  and  her 
composure  contrasted  with  her 
cousin's  confusion.  Confused  as 
he  was,  Jack  was  quick-sighted  as 
usual.  He  had  seen  the  blush, 
and  it  considerably  cheered  him, 
though  he  did  not  attach  undue 
importance  to  it. 

"  What  a  deal  of  luck  there  is  in 
this  world  !  "  he  reflected.  "  If  my 
face  had  not  played  me  false  for 
once,  I  must  have  gone  away  leav- 
ing Grace  in  utter  ignorance  ;  and 
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then,  who  knows  what  might  have 
happened  1  She  might  have  come 
to  like  Leslie  as  well  as  I  do — or 
better." 

Then,  with  something  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  he  made  an 
excuse  to  bring  the  interview  to 
a  conclusion,  and  left  his  pretty 
cousin  to  her  meditations.  But 
being  a  right-minded  youth  in  the 
main,  and  honourable  to  boot,  the 
idea  that  he  had  betrayed  himself 
troubled  his  conscience.  "  If  my 
ur.cle  knew  what  has  passed,  he 
might  have  good  reason  to  be  in- 
dignant. It  was  no  fault  of  mine, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  appearances  would 
be  decidedly  against  me.  I  believe 
that  the  straightest  course  is  the 
safest,  and  that  I  ought  to  go  to 
him  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 
And  as  he  feared  to  go  back 
on  that  bold  resolution,  he  struck 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  went 
straight  to  his  uncle.  Do  what  he 
would,  or  blunder  as  he  might,  it 
seemed  that  his  conduct  was  to 
commend  him  to  that  gentleman. 
Moray  shook  his  head  as  he  listened 
to  the  confession,  but  at  the  same 
time  admired  his  nephew's  candour. 
"  Well,  as  you  say,  perhaps  you 
vere  hardly  to  blame ;  and  as  yet, 
at  least,  there  can  be  no  great 
harm  done.  Grace's  heart  is  free, 
and  you  are  going  to  leave  us 
to-morrow."  At  which  double- 
barrelled  delivery  of  small  -  shot 
J  ack  winced  perceptibly.  And  he 
flinched  still  more  unmistakably 
when  this  eccentric  father  went 
on — 

"You  have  been  frank  enough 
with  me — too  frank,  perhaps,  with 
( Trace;  and  so,  for  her  sake,  and 
i  o  countercheck  that  uncontrollable 
i  aove  of  yours,  I  am  decided  to  be 
n,s  frank  with  Leslie  as  with  you, 
and  more  frank  than  I  had  intend- 
ed. You  agree  with  me — and  it 
strikes  me  that  Leslie  is  of  our 
opinion — that  Grace  is  a  girl  in  a 


thousand.  Hitherto  she  has  seen 
next  to  nothing  of  society.  She 
will  marry,  of  course,  sooner  or 
later ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  press 
her  upon  any  man."  Jack  half 
interrupted  with  a  gesture  of  indig- 
nant protest,  but  Moray  went  on 
imperturbably.  "  There  is  no  need, 
I  say,  to  throw  her  at  any  man ; 
and,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  influence  her  choice, 
so  long  as  she  sets  her  affections 
on  a  gentleman  of  birth,  with 
a  spotless  character  and  decent 
means.  I  mentioned,  too,  that 
she  may  not  be  so  rich  as  you 
suppose.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she 
must  not  be  hurried  to  commit 
herself,  by  her  feelings,  or  her 
fancy,  or  anything  else.  I  don't 
know  much  about  young  ladies  or 
their  fancies,  more's  the  pity ;  but 
it  strikes  me  that  this  secret  of 
yours  which  she  has  surprised,  may 
fill  her  thoughts  to  her  harm,  and 
she  may  possibly  build  up  a  ro- 
mance on  it  before  we  know  where 
we  are.  I  promised  you  fair-play, 
but  nothing  more ;  and  my  daugh- 
ter is  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than 
you  can  be,  so  I  shall  speak  to 
Leslie  as  I  have  spoken  to  you, 
and  leave  him  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct accordingly.  From  the  first, 
Grace  shall  have  the  chance  of 
selection,  so  far  as  her  limited 
opportunities  go.  Moreover,  when 
Leslie  has  left  us,  and  before  the 
beginning  of  the  grouse-shooting,  I 
shall  carry  her  off,  by  way  of  dis- 
traction, to  pay  some  visits.  There 
are  old  family  friendships  that 
ought  to  be  renewed,  and  it  is  high 
time  she  saw  something  more  of 
her  fellow-creatures." 

And  Moray's  keen  grey  eyes, 
that  nevertheless  had  much  of  the 
kindness  of  his  daughter's,  looked 
straight  into  those  of  his  young 
favourite.  Original  or  eccentric 
as  his  conduct  might  be,  Mr  Ven- 
ables  was  persuaded  that  he  knew 
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his  own  mind,  and  was  acting  on 
some  principle,  however  peculiar — 
and  to  a  certain  extent  he  did  un- 
derstand, being  anything  but  dull 
of  perception.  So  far,  in  all  hon- 
our and  good-nature,  they  were 
exchanging  passes  with  the  foils. 
Jack  had  been  more  than  indiscreet 
in  giving  Grace  a  glimpse  at  the 
state  of  his  feelings.  Moray  parried 
and  returned  the  thrust  by  putting 
Leslie  forward  as  a  probable  rival, 
besides  opening  up  a  vista  of  pos- 
sibilities in  the  shape  of  eligible 
young  men  in  pleasant  country- 
houses.  Mr  Yenables  was  to  have 
fair-play,  but  no  particular  favour ; 
and  in  the  reaction  from  sanguine 
expectation  to  sad  despondency,  he 
felt  that,  in  spite  of  his  legacy  and 
his  hopes,  he  was  still  a  mere 
outsider  in  the  betting.  So  that 
Moray's  quickly  delivered  thrust 
had  touched  just  as  he  might  have 
intended.  At  the  same  time,  mor- 
tified and  disappointed  as  he  was, 
Jack  could  not  help  exercising  his 
active  mind  on  the  metaphysical 
problem  presented  to  it. 

"I've  heard  and  seen  something 
of  match-making  mothers,  but  hang 
me  if  I  understand  this  match-mak- 
ing father !  He's  devoted  to  his 


daughter,  as  well  he  may  be ;  he 
starts  from  the  incontrovertible 
truth  that  he  need  not  throw  her 
at  anybody's  head  ;  he's  a  man  of 
the  world,  if  ever  there  was  one,— 
and  yet  he  practically  offers  Grace 
to  me  or  to  Leslie,  and  apparently 
proposes,  moreover,  to  hawk  her 
about  in  half  the  houses  of  the 
Highlands,  as  if  he  were  bound  to 
match  her  against  time  under  heavy 
penalties.  What  I  see  most  clearly 
in  the  business  is,  that  he  credits 
Leslie  and  me  with  the  tempers  of 
angels,  or  he  would  never  cast  such 
an  apple  of  discord  between  us. 
But  if  I  do  have  Ralph  for  a  rival, 
it  shall  be  all  fair  and  above-board 
between  us.  I  don't  forget  that  I 
owe  him  my  life,  though  the  time 
may  come  when  it  will  cost  me 
something  to  remember  it." 

And  indeed  Moray,  who  meant 
excellently  well  by  both  his  young 
kinsmen,  being  chiefly  preoccupied 
with  the  future  of  his  child,  had 
altogether  ignored  the  awkward 
complications  that  might  come  of 
the  stirring  up  of  angry  passions. 
Undoubtedly  the  fond  father,  un- 
consciously to  himself,  seemed  to  be 
playing  the  mischief-maker  as  well 
as  the  match-maker. 
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IN  one  of  those  pleasant  works 
associated  with  our  childhood, 
when  learning  was  made  easy  by 
tlie  means  of  "Parent's  Assistants" 
and  "  Compendiums  of  Know- 
lodge,"  a  father  astonishes  his 
young  family  by  the  enumeration 
of  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  their  service.  He  mentions 
amongst  others  that  he  has  al- 
\/ays  a  messenger  ready  to  bring 
him  a  letter  from  almost  any  part 
of  the  civilised  world.  The  chil- 
dren are  at  first  perfectly  astonished 
at  the  amount  of  untold  wealth 
their  father  must  possess  to  main- 
tain such  an  establishment,  when 
the  shrewdest  of  the  family  sug- 
gests that  these  messengers  are  paid 
for  by  the  Post-office.  There  was, 
however,  a  great  moral  in  the  pa- 
rent's teaching,  for  the  universality 
of  a  blessing  by  no  means  dimin- 
ishes the  advantage  to  the  individ- 
ual. The  warmth  of  the  sun  is  not 
the  less  a  blessing  because  it  shines 
on  the  just  and  unjust.  To  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  her  Majesty's 
mails  are  carried  for  the  interest 
of  every  individual  in  the  country  : 
whether  he  dwell  in  the  palace,  in 
the  garret,  or  the  cellar — all  are 
equally  served;  privileged  classes 
are  unknown  to  the  letter-carrier. 
If  ever  there  was  a  democratic 
community,  it  is  that  of  letters. 
For  some  hours  peer  and  peasant — 
even  her  Majesty  and  the  village 
cobbler  —  are  thrown  together  in 
she  letter-bag,  and  arrive  the  same 
hour  at  their  destination.  In  no 
other  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice is  there  so  entire  an  absence 
of  any  social  distinction  of  rank  or 


wealth.  The  sorter  cares  little 
whether  he  handles  the  coronet  of 
the  earl  or  the  thimble-wax  im- 
pression of  John  Smith,  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  statesman  or  the 
pot-hooks  of  the  child,  —  all  are 
tossed  together  into  the  bag  in 
close  companionship  until  they  ar- 
rive at  their  final  destination. 

This  equality  was  not,  however, 
fully  developed  until  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  introduced  that  great  change 
—  greater  than  any  preceding 
social  change — the  penny  postage. 
Until  then,  correspondence  was 
practically  the  privilege  of  the 
rich.  When  letters  were  charged 
by  the  distance,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem was  based  on  differential  rates, 
the  poorer  classes  derived  little  ad- 
vantage from  any  postal  arrange- 
ments. The  penny  postage,  so  far 
as  the  masses  were  concerned,  was 
the  commencement  of  the  postal 
service  in  Great  Britain.  Until 
then,  families  broken  up  and  separ- 
ated were  frequently  without  any 
intercommunication  for  years,  and 
had  to  resort  to  the  most  curious  ex- 
pedients to  avoid  paying  postage. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  used  to  relate 
the  following  anecdote  : — 

"  Some  years  ago,  when  it  was  the 
practice  to  write  the  name  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
franking  a  newspaper,  a  friend  of  mine, 
previous  to  starting  on  a  tour  into  Scot- 
land, arranged  with  his  family  a  plan 
of  informing  them  of  his  progress  and 
state  of  health,  without  putting  them 
to  the  expense  of  postage.  It  was 
managed  thus :  he  carried  with  him 
a  number  of  old  newspapers,  one  of 
which  he  put  into  the  post  daily.  The 
postmark  and  the  date  showed  his 
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progress,  and  the  state  of  his  health 
was  evinced  by  the  selection  of  the 
names  from  a  list  previously  agreed 
upon,  with  which  the  newspaper  was 
franked.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  I  recol- 
lect, denoted  vigorous  health. 

"Once  on  the  poet's  [Coleridge's] 
visit  to  the  Lake  district,  he  halted 
at  the  door  of  a  wayside  inn  at  the 
moment  when  the  rural  postman  was 
delivering  a  letter  to  the  barmaid  of 
the  place.  On  receiving  it  she  turned 
it  over  and  over  in  her  hand,  and  then 
asked  the  postage  of  it.  The  postman 
demanded  a  shilling.  Sighing  deeply, 
the  girl  handed  the  letter  back,  saying 
she  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  required 
sum.  The  poet  at  once  offered  to  pay 
the  postage,  and  did  so.  The  messen- 
ger had  scarcely  left  the  place  when 
the  young  barmaid  confessed  she  had 
learnt  all  she  was  likely  to  learn  from 
the  letter ;  that  she  had  only  been 
practising  a  preconceived  trick — she 
and  her  brother  having  agreed  that  a 
few  hieroglyphics  on  the  back  of  the 
letter  should  tell  her  all  she  wanted 
to  know,  whilst  the  letter  would  con- 
tain no  writing." — The  Royal  Mail, 
pp.  181,  182. 

When  we  consider  the  interests 
of  hearts  and  homes,  it  is  clear 
that  nothing  has  tended  so  much 
to  add  to  the  happiness  of  the 
world  as  the  Post  -  office ;  it 
unites  kingdoms  and  societies, 
strengthens  the  ties  of  family  and 
affection,  relieves  the  minds  of  the 
anxious,  and  soothes  the  sufferer 
in  his  sickness  and  loneliness.  It 
is  a  trite  observation  that  men 
never  value  blessings  until  they 
are  deprived  of  them.  The  expe- 
dition and  regularity  of  the  Post- 
office  service  is  most  appreciated 
when  there  is  any  mishap,  and  a 
mail  is  delayed  a  day,  or  even  a 
few  hours.  What  consternation 
is  caused  by  a  missing  mail-bag ! 
the  non- arrival  of  an  expected 
letter  has  been  known  to  agitate 
even  the  most  gentle  natures. 
The  magnitude  of  the  interest  in 
the  Post-office  may  in  some  meas- 
ure be  realised  when  we  read  in 


the  twenty  -  ninth  report  of  the 
Postmaster  -  General,  that  1323 
millions  of  letters  passed  through 
the  British  Post-office  last  year. 
What  imagination  can  grapple 
with  such  stupendous  figures? 
Four  million  letters  stamped  in 
the  United  Kingdom  every  day  ! 
And  the  average  rate  of  letters  per 
head  of  the  population  is  36  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  in  the  United 
States  it  is  21  ;  in  France  it  is  15 ; 
in  Germany  13;  in  Italy  6  ;  and  in 
Spain  5. 

No  other  period  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  last  half -century  in 
the  marvellous  progress  science 
has  made,  and  in  the  application 
of  science  to  the  conquest  of  time 
and  space,  and  most  especially  in 
its  application  to  the  postal  service 
throughout  Europe.  We  underline 
Europe,  for  we  learn  from  Marco 
Polo  that  the  post  was  established 
in  China  before  our  Norman  Con- 
quest. Every  25  miles  there  were 
post-stations,  called  "jambs,"  and 
frequently  as  many  as  300  or 
400  horses  kept  at  one  of  these 
stations.  There  were  10,000  of 
these  stations  in  the  empire,  and 
more  than  200,000  horses  are  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice; but  this  gigantic  empire, 
which  combined  marvellous  know- 
ledge with  the  lowest  barbarism, 
walled  in  its  civilisation,  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  empire  itself 
was  scarcely  realised  at  the  time 
when  the  first  post  known  in 
Europe  was  planned  by  Charle- 
magne in  A.D.  807V  This,  how- 
ever, led  to  little  result,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  Hanse  Towns  estab- 
lished a  regular  post.  This  federa- 
tion of  republics  required  constant 
communication,  for  their  commer- 
cial interests  were  very  great,  and 
a  rapid  interchange  of  views  and 
opinions  was  essential  for  its  con- 
tinuance. A  post  was  said  to 
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have  been  organised  in  the  reign 
ot  the  Emperor  Maximilian  by  the 
Princes  of  the  house  of  Thurn 
a  ad  Taxis.  At  all  events,  at  the 
present  time  that  family  enjoys 
certain  privileges  in  consequence 
of  the  services  they  have  rendered 
to  the  postal  department. 

It  is  in  this  country,  where  manu- 
factures flourished,  and  the  British 
flag  was  seen  flying  in  the  most 
distant  seas,  that  the  importance  of 
intercommunication  was  most  felt. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  this  vast 
agent  of  commerce  and  civilisation 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  a 
large  class  of  readers,  who  will 
derive  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
and  amusing  information  from  two 
works  of  great  merit ;  the  one 
entitled  'The  Royal  Mail,'  a  new 
publication,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article — and  the  other 
'  Her  Majesty's  Mails,'  by  William 
Lewins,  published  in  1864,  in  which 
ihe  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Post- 
office  is  told  from  its  earliest  com- 
mencement. It  seems  that  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  riding- 
post  dates  from  Edward  IV.  ;  but 
private  letters  were  sent  by  special 
messengers,  called  nuncii,  so  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Edward  II.  In 
general,  these  nuncii  were  employed 
in  the  Government  service.  The 
Jirst  recognised  head  of  the  Post- 
office  as  a  Government  department 
dates  from  Henry VIII.  The  rebel 
'ords,  who  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  his  reign,  improved  on  the 
*oyal  posts,  and  had  regular  mes- 
sengers employed  between  Hull 
;ind  York,  York  and  Durham, 
Durham  and  Newcastle.  By  the 
2  &  3  Edward  VI.,  a  charge  of 
one  penny  per  mile  was  fixed  on 
all  horses  used  by  the  post-riders. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  expenses  of  the  Post-office 
amounted  to  £6000  a-year.  This 
was  classed  under  the.  ad  of  the 
"  wages  and  enterfr  ;nt  of  the 


ordinary  post."  The  post-road 
from  London  to  Berwick  followed 
exactly  the  line  of  the  present 
Great  North  Road.  At  this  time 
there  was  a  post  from  London  to 
Ireland,  vid  Holyhead ;  one  to  Bris- 
tol, and  to  Dover.  Occasionally 
there  were  extraordinary  posts,  es- 
pecially when  any  unwelcome  news 
.arrived  from  France,  "for  the 
speedy  advertisement  of  the  same." 
In  the  early  part  of  the  Queen's 
reign,  the  Flemings,  who  were 
driven  out  of  Flanders  by  the  per- 
secutions of  Alva  and  Philip  II., 
were  permitted  to  have  a  post  of 
their  own.  Some  time  after,  they 
claimed,  says  Stowe,  the  right 
of  having  their  own  postmaster. 
This  claim  was  not,  however,  long 
recognised,  and  Thomas  Randolph 
was  appointed  the  first  Postmaster 
of  the  English  and  foreign  offices. 

Under  the  Tudor  dynasty  a  new 
social  era  dawned  on  England,  and 
with  that  came  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  postal  service :  this  again 
led  to  the  progress  of  ideas,  as  in- 
telligence was  more  speedily  spread 
through  the  country.  Crabbe  tells- 
us — 

"  A  master-passion  is  the  love  of  news." 

The  "ecrrai  TO  i/eov;"  is  a  query 
not  limited  to  the  Athenian,  or  to 
any  clime  or  age.  Until  the  age 
of  Queen  Bess,  remote  villages 
were  ignorant  even  of  the  most 
important  events  which  occurred 
in  the  metropolis.  Perhaps  such 
ignorance  was  bliss,  and  they  were 
happier  in  their  isolation;  but 
when  once  the  Government  couriers 
were  introduced,  although  they 
were  not  the  bearers  of  private 
letters,  their  advent  into  the  village 
was  a  great  event.  The  travelling 
pedlars,  with  their  packs  of  goods 
and  news,  now  lost  much  of  their 
importance.  It  was  only  at  the 
close  of  the  Queen's  reign  that  the 
riding  couriers  were  superseded  by 
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carts  or  rude  waggons,  in  imitation 
of  one  which,  at  the  commencement 
of  her  reign,  had  been  invented 
for  her  Majesty's  use.  Until  then 
the  Queen  had,  like  every  one  else, 
travelled  on  horseback.  Judges 
rode  the  circuit  in  jack-boots ; 
ladies  mostly  on  pillions,  fastened 
behind  their  cavaliers.  In  this 
primitive  style  the  Queen,  on  her 
first  entry  to  the  city,  rode  behind 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  We  can 
scarcely  picture  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  trusting  herself 
behind  Lord  Selborne.  It  was, 
however,  when  a  Scotch  king  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England, 
that  the  absolute  necessity  of 
greater  intercourse  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  led  to  an  im- 
mediate improvement  in  the  post. 
Private  correspondence  was  then 
taken  into  consideration,  and  pos- 
tal rates  were  first  established. 
The  charge  was  twopence  for  a 
single  letter  for  any  distance  under 
80  miles,  and  fourpence  from  80 
to  140  miles,  sixpence  for  any 
longer  distance  in  England,  eight- 
pence  to  Scotland ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  value  of 
money  was  ten  times  greater  than 
at  present,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  although  so  much  was  done 
to  develop  the  postal  arrangements, 
there  was  no  increase  in  the  rev- 
enue :  the  rates  were  quite  prohib- 
itory. At  that  time  few  persons 
could  afford  to  pay  sixpence — that 
is,  five  shillings — for  a  single  let- 
ter. The  post-messengers,  therefore, 
had  very  little  to  do,  and  the  smug- 
gling of  letters  through  the  coun- 
try became  a  regular  trade :  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  1680  the 
revenue  from  the  Post-office  only 
amounted  to  five  thousand  a-year. 
By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  about 
this  time  a  Mr  John  Hill  pub- 
lished a  slight  work  in  favour  of 
reducing  all  postal  rates  to  one 
penny,  whatever  the  distance.  It 


would  be  curious  to  know  whether 
this  pamphlet  and  the  name  in  any 
way  suggested  the  idea  of  a  uniform 
penny  rate  to  Mr  Rowland  Hill. 

It  was  at  this  date  the  Post- 
office  was  for  the  first  time  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
When  an  Act  was  introduced  "  to 
settle  the  postage  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  great  import- 
ance was  attached  to  the  commer- 
cial and  social  interests  involved 
in  the  Post-office.  Strange,  indeed, 
that  these  had  been  so  long  ignored. 
Lord  Strickland  said,  "Nothing 
can  more  assist  trade  and  com- 
merce than  this  intercourse."  All 
parties  were  agreed  that  the  bill 
was  good  for  commerce ;  and  from 
this  time  the  Post-office  was  to 
become  an  important  part  of  the 
revenue.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  improved  organisation  of  the 
Post -office  led  to  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  mails.  The  post  took 
four  days  between  London  and 
Dover;  and  oxen  had  frequently  to 
be  employed  to  drag  the  carriages 
over  the  broken  roads,  and  in  no 
instance  did  the  pace  ever  exceed 
three  miles  an  hour.  In  a  work 
called  '  The  Grand  Concern  of  Eng- 
land,' published  in  1673,  it  seems 
that  the  roads  were  so  bad,  that 
when  a  family  intended  to  travel, 
they  frequently  sent  on  servants  to 
investigate  the  country  and  report 
upon  the  most  promising  track. 
Fuller  says  he  frequently  saw  as 
many  as  six  oxen  employed  in 
dragging  a  single  person  to  church. 
During  floods,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  passengers  to  remain  at  some 
town  for  days  together,  until  the 
waters  had  subsided.  We  extract 
from  'The  Royal  Mail'  a  most 
graphic  description  of  the  state  of 
the  roads  at  this  date  : — 

"  The  first  four  miles  out  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  road  towards  London, 
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were  described  in  the  Privy  Council 
Record  of  1680  to  have  been  in  so 
wretched  a  state  that  passengers  were  in 
danger  of  their  lives,  '  either  by  their 
couches  overturning,  their  horse  falling, 
their  carts  breaking,  their  loads  casting 
and  horse  stumbling,  the  poor  people 
with  their  burdens  on  their  backs  sore- 
ly grieved  and  discouraged ;  moreover, 
sti -angers  do  often  exclaim  thereat. '.  .  . 
The  common  carrier  from  Edinburgh 
to  Selkirk,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight 
miles,  required  a  fortnight  for  the 
journey  going  and  returning. 

"An  express  messenger  conveying 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
who  died  on  the  6th  February  1685, 
was  received  in  Edinburgh  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
February.  ...  In  1688  it  required 
three  months  to  convey  the  tidings  of 
the  abdication  of  James  II.  of  Eng- 
land and  VII.  of  Scotland  to  the 
Orkney  Islands." 

Even  so  late  as  1703,  in  a  jour- 
ney made  by  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  from  Windsor  to  Ret- 
ford, 

"The  length  of  way  was  only  forty 
miles,  but  fourteen  hours  were  con- 
sumed in  traversing  it ;  whilst  al- 
most every  mile  was  signalised  by  the 
overturn  of  a  carriage,  or  its  tem- 
porary swamping  in  the  mire.  Even 
the  royal  chariot  would  have  fared 
no  better  than  the  rest  had  it  not 
been  for  the  relays  of  peasants  who 
poised  and  kept  it  erect  by  strength 
of  arm,  and  shouldered  it  forward  the 
last  nine  miles,  in  which  tedious  oper- 
ation six  good  hours  were  consumed." 

The  introduction  of  post-car- 
r  iages  was  not  made  without  a  cer- 
tain  interference  with  existing  in- 
terests ;  and  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  old  mode  of  travelling  on  horse- 
back was  to  be  permanently  inter- 
fered with,  great  opposition  arose  on 
the  part  of  the  post-riders.  Pam- 
phlets were  written  to  denouncevthe 
change.  In  one  of  these  it  was 
asserted  that  the  introduction  of 
stage-coaches  was  the  greatest  evil 
"that  had  happened  of  late  years 
to  these  kingdoms."  The  pam- 


phlet continues :  "Those  who  travel 
in  coaches  contract  an  idle  habit 
of  body ;  afterwards  they  become 
weary  and  listless,  if  they  have  to 
ride  a  few  miles — quite  unfit  to 
travel  on  horseback,  and  are  not 
able  to  endure  frost,  snow,  or  rain, 
or  to  lodge  in  the  fields."  The 
stage-coaches  cannot  have  been 
very  comfortable.  M.  Sobriere, 
who  landed  at  Dover  at  the  close 
of  Charles  II. 's  reign,  had  not  a 
very  exalted  idea  of  the  merits  of 
the  new  post-coaches.  He  says : 
"  That  I  might  not  have  to  use 
them,  I  went  from  Dover  to  Lon- 
don in  a  waggon.  I  was  drawn 
by  six  horses,  placed  one  after  an- 
other, and  driven  by  a  waggoner 
who  walked  by  the  side  of  them. 
He  was  clothed  in  black,  and  ap- 
pointed in  all  things  like  another 
St  George.  He  had  a  brave 
Montero  on  his  head,  arid  was  a 
merry  fellow,  fancied  he  made  a 
figure,  and  seemed  mightily  pleased 
with  himself."  These  stage-wag- 
gons, which  M.  Sobriere  refers  to, 
were  frequently  made  use  of  for 
passengers  as  well  as  merchandise. 
Smollett  and  Hogarth  have  each 
in  their  way  given  an  animated 
description  of  the  strange  society 
that  was  bundled  together  in  these 
rough  and  rude  conveyances.  In 
William  III.'s  reign,  a  string  of 
waggons  travelled  between  London 
and' Liverpool,  starting  from  Alder- 
manbury  every  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day, occupying  ten  days  on  the 
journey  in  summer,  and  twelve  in 
winter.  On  most  roads  the  car- 
riers never  changed  horses,  and 
were  so  proverbially  slow  in  the 
north  of  England,  that  the  pub- 
licans of  Furness,  in  Lancashire, 
when  they  saw  the  conductors  of 
the  travelling  merchandise -trains 
appear  in  sight  on  the  summit  of 
Wrynose  Hill,  on  their  journey 
between  Whitehaven  and  Kendal, 
were  jocularly  said  to  begin  to 
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brew  their  beer,  to  have  a  stock  of 
good  drink  ready  by  the  time  the 
travellers  reached  the  village. 

Those  who  lived  in  the  happy 
days  of  post-horses  and  royal  mails 
can  recall  their  sensations  when  the 
mere  act  of  locomotion  was  enjoy- 
ment. It  was  the  well-known  say- 
ing of  Dr  Johnson,  that  there  was 
no  greater  luxury  than  to  travel 
in  a  post-chaise  and  four ;  and,  he 
added,  "  especially  at  another  per- 
son's expense."  But  without  this 
costly  indulgence,  royal  mails  and 
post-coaches  rendered  travelling — 
provided  the  journey  was  not  a 
very  long  one — a  great  pleasure. 
The  box-seat  on  a  well-appointed 
coach  was  the  best  cure  for  fash- 
ionable ailments  that  any  physician 
could  prescribe.  Mr  Macadam 
had  brought  our  roads  to  the  high- 
est state  of  efficiency.  The  smart 
coach  with  the  beautiful  team,  the 
driver  and  guard  in  their  scarlet 
liveries,  added,  wherever  they  pass- 
ed, to  the  interest  of  the  land- 
scape and  to  the  charm  of  country 
life.  The  arrival  of  the  mail  was 
always  the  great  event  of  the  day 
in  town  and  village.  Even  at 
night,  as  it  rattled  over  the  pave- 
ment, the  tramp  of  the  horses  and 
the  twang  of  the  guard's  horn,  if 
it  roused  the  light  sleepers  from 
their  slumber,  the  awakening  was 
not  unpl  easing.  Well  does  Mr 
Hyde,  who  has  for  twenty -five 
years  held  important  situations  in 
the  Post-office,  describe  in  'The 
Royal  Mail '  the  pleasure  and  ex- 
citement of  the  travelling  in  our 
youth : — 

"The  mail-coach  days,"  he  says, 
"  had  charms  and  attractions  for  trav- 
ellers, if  they  at  the  same  time  had 
their  drawbacks :  the  bustle  and  ex- 
citement of  the  start,  when  the  horses 
were  loosed  and  the  driver  let  them 
have  rein  under  the  eyes  of  interested 
and  admiring  spectators  ;  the  exhil- 
arating gallop  as  a  good  pace  was 
achieved  on  the  open  country-road; 


the  keen  relish  of  the  meals,  more 
especially  of  breakfast,  at  the  neatly 
kept  and  hospitable  inn  ;  the  blithe 
note  of  the  guard's  horn,  as  a  turnpike- 
gate  or  the  end  of  a  stage  was  ap- 
proached ;  and  the  hurried  changing 
of  horses  from  time  to  time  as  the 
journey  progressed.  Ever -varying 
scene  is  the  characteristic  of  the  occa- 
sion :  the  village  with  its  rustic  quiet, 
and  odd  characters,  who  were  sure  to 
present  themselves  as  the  coach  flew 
by ;  the  fresh  and  blooming  fields  ; 
the  soft  and  pastoral  downs ;  the 
scented  hedgerows  in  May  and  June  ; 
the  stretches  of  road  embowered  with 
wood ;  the  farmer's  children  swinging 
on  a  gate  or  overtopping  a  fence,  and 
cheering  lustily  with  their  small  voices 
as  the  coach  swept  along.  .  .  . 

"  Or,  on  occasions  of  great  national 
triumph — when,  for  example,  some 
important  victory  crowned  our  arms 
— the  coach,  decked  out  with  ribbons 
or  green  leaves,  would  be  the  bearer 
of  the  joyous  news  down  into  the 
country, — the  driver  and  the  guard, 
as  the  official  representatives  of  the 
Crown  for  the  moment,  being  the 
heroes  of  the  hour." 

This  graceful  and  picturesque  de- 
scription shows  that  the  work  of  the 
Post-office  has  not  blunted  the  keen- 
ness of  Mr  Hyde's  perceptions  or 
his  sense  of  the  poetry  of  life.  But 
there  was  something  more  than 
poetic  interest  in  the  olden  days 
of  travel.  Moreover,  it  was  some- 
thing to  feel  our  travelling  su- 
periority over  all  other  nations. 
While  the  lumbering  diligences  in 
France,  and  the  still  heavier  eil- 
wagens  in  Germany,  were  driven 
by  postilions,  whose  jack-boots  were 
alone  a  sufficient  weight  for  a 
horse,  at  a  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour,  the  average  speed  of  all  our 
mails — including  stoppages — was 
nine  miles  an  hour.  But  the  fast 
coaches  covered  sometimes  twelve 
miles  within  the  hour.  The  Lon- 
don and  Shrewsbury  mail  accom- 
plished 184  miles  in  18  hours,  Lon- 
don and  Holyhead  268  miles  was 
travelled  in  27  hours,  London  and 
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Exeter  171  miles  in  17  hours.  This 
Quicksilver  Mail  was  supposed  to 
be  the  fastest  in  England ;  and 
there  were  short  distances  when 
the  horses  were  spinning  over  the 
ground  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
a  a  hour.  The  annual  procession 
of  the  mails  on  the  King's  birth- 
day was  a  sight  which,  while  it 
can  never  be  seen  again,  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
S3en  it.  George  IV.,  who  was 
lorn  on  the  12th  of  August, 
changed  the  annual  celebration  of 
his  birthday  to  April  23d.  The 
nail-coaches  then  went  in  proces- 
sion from  Millbank  to  Lombard 
Street,  about  twelve  o'clock.  The 
horses  belonging  to  the  different 
i nails  had  entirely  new  harness; 
the  guards  and  coachmen,  post- 
men and  postboys,  were  all  dressed 
in  their  new  scarlet  uniforms. 
From  Lombard  Street  the  caval- 
cade passed  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  metropolis.  It  was 
u  grand  gala -day,  and  a  display 
•such  as  no  other  country  could 
«3ver  show — horses,  coaches,  har- 
ness, all  of  the  best,  and  the  coach- 
men vying  with  one  another  to 
show  off  the  teams  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  drivers  and  guards 
wore  large  bouquets  of  flowers; 
i:he  coaches  were  newly  painted 
and  emblazoned  with  the  Royal 
arms. 

"In  the  cramped  interior  of  the 
vehicles  were  closely  packed  buxom 
dames  and  blooming  lasses,  the  fair 
passengers  arrayed  in  coal-scuttle 
bonnets  and  in  canary  -  coloured  or 
scarlet  silks.  .  .  .  Heading  the  pro- 
cession was  the  oldest  -  established 
mail,  which  would  be  the  Bristol.  On 
the  King's  birthday,  1834,  there  were 
27  coaches  in  the  procession.  They 
all  wore  hammer-cloths.  Sherman's 
mails  were  drawn  by  black  horses, 
and  on  these  occasions  their  harness 
was  of  red  morocco.  Many  country 
squires  who  were  anxious  that  their 
best  horses  should  have  a  few  turns 


in  the  mail-coaches,  sent  up  their 
horses  to  figure  in  the  procession." 
—The  Eoyal  Mail,  pp.  73,  74. 

The  whole  pageant  was  worthy 
of  the  occasion — a  celebration  of 
the  birthday  of  its  sovereign. 

Steam  is  the  one  great  leveller. 
In  its  progress  all  exceptional  ex- 
cellence disappears.  No  country 
could  rival  England  in  roads,  in 
horses,  and  coaches,  in  the  beauty 
of  our  ships,  and  the  skill  of  our 
seamen.  The  age  of  these  superi- 
orities has  passed  for  ever.  The 
rail  has  superseded  Macadam; 
stokers  and  pokers  take  the  place 
of  coachmen  and  guards:  turret- 
ships  and  ironclads  have  swept 
away  our  glorious  line -of -battle 
ships  and  beautiful  frigates;  en- 
gineers are  in  demand  instead  of 
able  seamen.  The  Continent  can 
produce  just  as  good  engineers  as 
our  own,  whether  it  be  to  drive 
the  mails  or  work  in  the  engine- 
room.  Stokers  and  pokers  belong 
to  every  clime;  but  the  smart 
drivers  of  her  Majesty's  mails,  and 
the  old  salts  sung  by  Dibdin,  be- 
long to  the  historic  past,  and  we 
are  placed  on  the  same  level  as  all 
nations,  with  the  same  monotony 
of  qualifications. 

The  earliest  Postmaster-General 
and  post -agents  had  not  an  easy 
time  of  it.  The  mails  were  so  ir- 
regular, and  the  complaints  so 
constant,  that  the  ill-paid  duties 
of  the  former  became  very  oner- 
ous; and  the  post-agents,  especi- 
ally the  packet-agents,  in  time  of 
war  were  placed  in  situations  not 
devoid  of  danger.  The  instruc- 
tions to  all  the  packet-agents,  who 
were  practically  in  command  of 
the  boats,  were, — "  You  must  run 
when  you  can,  fight  when  you 
can  no  longer  run,  and  throw  the 
mails  overboard  when  you  cannot 
fight."  We  must  refer  our  readers 
for  most  interesting  anecdotes  of 
the  mail -packet  service  to  'The 
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Royal  Mail,'  in  the  chapter 
headed  "  Mail  -  Packets."  The 
vessels  were  clearly  not  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence,  for  one 
report  says  :  "  We  doe  find  that 
in  blowing  weather  they  take  in 
soe  much  water  that  the  men 
are  constantly  wet  through,  and 
can  noe  ways  go  below,  being 
forced  to  keep  the  hatches  shut 
to  save  the  vessel  from  sinking." 
So  perilous  was  the  service,  that 
there  was  a  scale  of  pensions  for 
wounds.  The  loss  of  an  eye  was 
£4,  both  eyes  £12.  Nor  were  the 
letters  better  protected  than  their 
carriers.  "We  are  concerned," 
says  one  agent,  "to  tell  you  that 
we  find  the  letters  brought  by  the 
boat  are  so  consumed  by  the  ratts 
we  cannot  find  out  to  whom  they 
belong."  All  Government  letters 
were  carried  free.  Even  within 
our  memory  very  curious  articles 
have  been  sent  by  the  Foreign 
Office  messengers,  but  we  do  not 
imagine  such  commodities  as  the 
following  were  ever  franked : — 

"  Imprimis.  *  Fifteen  couple  of 
hounds  going  to  the  King  of  the 
Eomans  with  a  free  pass.' 

"Item.  'Two  maid  servants  going  as 
laundresses  to  my  lord  ambassador.' 

"  Item.  '  Doctor  Chrichton,  carrying 
with  him  a  cow  and  divers  neces- 
saries.' 

"  Item.  '  Two  bales  of  stockings  for 
the  use  of  the  ambassador/  " 

In  those  days  members  signed 
large  packets  of  covers  at  once, 
and  sold  them  to  their  friends ; 
and  so  little  care  was  taken,  that 
thousands  of  letters  passed  with 
forged  signatures. 

The  changes  from  the  post- 
riders  to  mail-coaches,  and  from 
mail-coaches  to  railways,  are  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  vast 
change  made  in  our  postal  system 
by  the  introduction  of  the  penny 
postage.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  has 
always  been  considered  the  orig- 


inator of  the  penny  postage;  but 
in  fact  the  idea  had  been  started 
by  Professor  Babbage  some  years 
before,  in  his  work  on  economy  of 
machinery  and  manufactures,  in 
which  he  demonstrated  that  if  the 
cost  of  carriage  could  be  reduced, 
the  result  would  be  a  cheaper  rate 
of  postage,  and  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  letters.  It  was, 
however,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  who 
devoted  his  time  to  the  completion 
of  the  scheme ;  and  in  1837  he  em- 
bodied it  in  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"Post-office  Reform,  its  importance 
and  practicability."  This  created  a 
great  sensation,  more  especially  in 
the  mercantile  world.  He  proved 
that  while  the  population  was  rap- 
idly increasing,  the  Post-office  rev- 
enue was  diminishing,  and  this  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  high  rate  of 
postage,  and  the  temptation  which 
it  held  out  for  smuggling — whole 
bales  of  letters  being  sent  from 
one  town  to  another  as  ordinary 
goods.  While  in  his  able  pam- 
phlet the  subject  was  exhausted, 
he  maintained  that  the  76  mil- 
lions of  letters,  the  number  which 
passed  through  the  Post-office  in 
1839,  was  capable  of  a  large  in- 
crease; "that  it  should  form  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  great 
work  of  national  education,  and 
of  becoming  a  benefaction  and  a 
blessing  to  mankind."  He  concluded 
with  proposing — (1)  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  to  a  penny  a  letter,  weigh- 
ing not  more  than  half  an  ounce ; 
(2)  increased  speed  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  letters:  (3)  more  frequent 
opportunities  for  the  despatch  of 
letters;  (4)  simplification  in  all 
the  arrangements  with  the  view 
to  economy.  After  an  examina- 
tion by  a  Royal  Commission,  and 
a  full  investigation  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr 
Hill's  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  in  1839,  and  came  in- 
to operation  in  1840,  when  the 
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number  of  letters  increased  from 
76  millions  to  169  millions.  The 
new  scheme  was  received  with 
general  approval  by  the  country ; 
but  not  so  by  the  Government  and 
the  Post-office  authorities,  who  re- 
garded it  as  suicidal,  and  most  pro- 
bably likely  to  be  very  injurious  to 
the  revenue.  And  certainly  these 
views  were  not  unreasonable.  The 
average  charge  for  a  letter  in  1837 
was  tenpence :  it  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  to  arrive  at  the 
same  result  when  reduced  to  a 
penny,  the  number  of  letters  must 
increase  tenfold — whereas  in  the 
first  year  they  had  only  doubled; 
and  even  now  that  the  letters  have 
increased  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  1333  millions,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether,  when  we  consider 
the  increase  of  population  and 
popular  education,  the  revenue 
has  not  suffered  by  the  change, 
although  the  net  revenue  is  this 
year  £2,687,000.  But  in  1837 
the  change  was  dreaded  by  the 
authorities  for  other  than  financial 
reasons.  Lord  Lichfield,  the  Post- 
master-General at  that  time,  de- 
scribed the  scheme  as  "wild,  vision- 
ary, and  extravagant."  The  walls 
of  the  Post  -  office,  he  added, 
would  burst;  the  whole  area  on 
which  the  building  stands  would 
not  be  large  enough  to  receive  the 
clerks  and  the  letters.  In  the 
lirst  instance  a  fourpenny  rate  was 
proposed;  but  this  did  not  meet 
the  views  of  either  party,  and  in 
L840  a  uniform  penny  rate  was 
adopted. 

That  the  penny  postage  has 
added  to  the  happiness  and  corn- 
tort  of  the  nation,  and  greatly  ben- 
efited all  the  commercial  classes, 
oannot  be  doubted ;  and  yet  it 
uook  many  years  before  its  oppon- 
ents were  fairly  convinced  of  its 
advantages.  While  the  number  of 
letters  increased  rapidly,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Post-office  at  first 


increased  still  faster.  The  walls 
of  the  post-offices  did  not  burst, 
as  Lord  Lichfield  predicted,  but 
everywhere  enlarged  accommoda- 
tion had  to  be  found.  Railways 
supplanted  the  mails,  at  an  en- 
ormous additional  expense.  For 
instance,  in  1844,  a  coach -pro- 
prietor in  the  north  of  England 
actually  paid  to  the  Post-office  de- 
partment the  sum  of  £200  annu- 
ally for  what  he  considered  the 
privilege  of  conveying  the  mail 
twice  a-day  between  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle ;  now  the  Post-office  pays 
the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway 
£18,000  annually  for  the  same 
service,  and  the  entire  sum  paid  to 
the  railway  companies  in  1863 
does  not  fall  far  short  of  the  whole 
of  the  Post-office  expenses  in  1839. 
The  progress  of  the  Post-office 
since  the  final  establishment  of  the 
penny  post  has  exceeded  all  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Be- 
tween 1839  and  1880,  day-mails, 
rural  posts,  and  free  deliveries  were 
established  on  an  enlarged  scale. 
In  1840  the  number  of  rural  post- 
offices  was  3000  ;  they  now  exceed 
8000.  As  to  free  deliveries,  it  has 
been  promised  that  soon  the  "  most 
remote  and  inaccessible  parts  of 
our  country,  the  nooks  and  crannies 
of  the  land,  will  possess  the  rural 
postman."  When  we  recollect 
the  work  done  in  the  post-offices, 
it  is  something  quite  extraordinary. 
The  Post-office  is  not  only  respon- 
sible for  all  home  and  foreign  cor- 
respondence ;  but  every  postmaster 
has  charge  of  the  Book-post  depart- 
ment, the  Telegraph,  the  Money- 
order  Office,  the  Savings  Bank,  and 
now  the  Parcel  Post.  A  post 
master  or  mistress  now,  in  any 
considerable  village,  must  find  their 
day  pretty  well  occupied,  and  have 
little  to  devote  to  the  shop  in 
which  formerly  it  was  in  general 
situated — placed  so  that  those  who 
came  to  post  letters  or  buy  stamps 
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were  induced  to  make  purchases. 
In  France  the  bureaux  de  tabac  are 
an  important  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment patronage :  the  pay  is  about 
600  francs  a-year.  But  a  bureau 
de  tabac  is  considered  worth  from 
£300  to  £400  a-year.  The  owners 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
stamps,  and  they  therefore  attract 
custom ;  for  those  who  purchase 
stamps  or  post  orders  frequently 
remain  to  smoke,  or  lay  in  a  stock 
of  snuff  or  tobacco. 

Among  the  sights  of  London  the 
General  Post-office  is  the  most  re- 
markable. No  department  of  the 
public  service  conveys  a  grander 
idea  of  the  vast  enterprise,  the 
commercial  greatness,  and  social 
requirements  of  the  empire. 
Throughout  the  whole  day  every 
part  of  the  extensive  building  pre- 
sents a  busy  scene  ;  but  it  is  about 
six  in  the  evening  that  the  great 
excitement  commences. 

"  Now  it  is,  that  small  boys  of  eleven 
and  twelve  years  of  age,  panting  Sin- 
bad-like  under  the  weight  of  large 
bundles  of  newspapers,  manage  to 
dart  about  and  make  rapid  sorties 
into  the  other  ranks  of  boys,  utterly 
disregarding  the  cries  of  the  official 
policemen,  who  vainly  endeavour  to 
reduce  the  tumult  into  something  like 
post-office  order.  They  will  whizz 
their  missiles  of  intelligence  over  other 
people's  heads,  now  and  then  sweeping 
off  hats  and  caps  with  the  force  of 
shot.  The  gathering  every  moment 
increases  in  number ;  arms,  legs,  sacks, 
baskets,  heads,  bundles,  and  woollen 
comforters — for  who  ever  saw  a  news- 
paper boy  without  that  appendage  ? — 
seem  to  be  getting  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  disagreeable  communism, 
and  yet  'the  cry  is  still  they  come.'" 
—The  Royal  Mail,  p.  356. 

At  that  hour,  instead  of  the  wide 
slits  for  letters  and  papers,  the  shut- 
ters themselves  are  thrown  open, 
to  receive  the  storm  of  letters  and 
papers  which  are  thrown  in.  Every 
opening  is  besieged  with  an  impet- 


uous crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
boys,  who  defy  all  the  efforts  of 
the  police  to  keep  order,  in  their 
anxiety  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
huge  bundles  with  which  they  are 
laden  before  the  last  stroke  of  the 
hour  of  six.  Those  who  are  pre- 
vented approaching  the  windows 
hurl  their  packages  over  the  heads 
of  others  who  bar  the  approach. 
Sacks  and  baskets  of  letters  are 
shovelled  into  the  spaces  prepared 
to  receive  them.  When  the  clock 
commences  to  strike  six,  the  rush 
becomes  greater  and  greater — the 
interest  more  and  more  intense. 
One,  two,  three — the  struggle  of 
the  outsiders  is  desperate — four, 
five,  six.  And  at  the  stroke  the 
windows  fall  simultaneously,  and 
all  is  over.  A  sudden  stillness  ap- 
proaching to  awe  falls  on  the  mul- 
titude. Those  who  are  behindhand 
may  consign  their  charge  calmly 
into  any  post-office  they  pass  by, 
where  it  will  be  stamped  with  the 
ominous  words  "  Too  late  !  " 

The  interest  of  the  Post-office 
is  now  transferred  to  the  interior 
of  the  building.  There  in  large 
halls  may  be  seen  hundreds  of 
clerks  lifting,  arranging,  stamping 
piles  of  letters.  Heaps  of  corre- 
spondence and  papers  are  lying  on 
the  floors  and  raked  up  into  large 
baskets,  and  carried  by  lifts  or  on 
rails  to  various  parts  of  the  estab- 
lishment. A  number  of  officers 
are  employed  all  this  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  restore  wrappers  to 
newspapers  which  have  been  care- 
lessly tied  up.  Unfastened  and 
torn  letters  are  conveyed  to  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  building,  and  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  their  proper  destina- 
tions. It  is  incredible  the  number 
of  letters  that  are  posted  open, 
without  any  address  whatever. 
Then  there  are  letters  insufficiently 
stamped  and  fastened,  which  con- 
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tain  every  variety  of  female  orna- 
ment and  fashion,  jewellery,  fans, 
feathers ;  not  to  mention  medi- 
cines, pill-boxes,  many  of  which 
fall  on  the  floor  when  handled  by 
the  clerks,  and,  with  as  much  care 
as  is  possible,  are  replaced  in  their 
proper  cases.  We  are  called,  and 
are  rather  proud  of  being  so  styled, 
a  practical,  careful  people  :  the  lost 
luggage  in  cabs  and  at  stations  tes- 
tifies that  we  are  exactly  the  con- 
trary. From  £12,000  to  £14,000 
ii  money,  with  no  address,  or  mis- 
directed, and  Bank  Government 
bills,  money  orders,  bills  of  ex- 
change, that  pass  through  the 
orfice  which  has  to  rectify  blun- 
ders, amounts  to  a  very  large 
sum.  The  trouble  it  is  to  discover 
the  owners  may  well  be  imagined. 
In  some  cases  it  is  impossible  :  so 
the  report  tells  us  that  many  pre- 
sents, such  as  rings,  brooches, 
various  ornaments,  never  reach 
their  destination,  as  they  are  un- 
accompanied by  any  letter.  Those 
become  the  property  of  the  Crown. 
In  1855  the  first  annual  Report 
of  the  Post-office  was  presented  to 
Parliament ;  and  there  are  no  Blue- 
books  which  afford  so  much  inte- 
rest. This  interest  is  communi- 
cated to  all  the  chiefs  of  the  de- 
partment and  to  the  body  of  the 
officials — for  there  is  none  in  which 
there  exists  such  a  hearty  esprit 
de  corps.  The  whole  nation  have 
gratefully  recognised  the  inde- 
fatigable zeal  and  great  ability 
of  the  late  Mr  Fawcett :  it  would 
be  sufficient  praise  to  say  that 
he  adequately  filled  the  place 
of  Lord  John  Manners,  who  left 
amid  universal  expressions  of  re- 
gret, leaving  behind  him  pleasant 
memories,  not  only  political,  but 
personal.  Lord  John  Maiiners's  re- 
ports are  especially  full  of  valuable 
information.  In  that  of  1877  he 
states  that,  during  fifteen  months, 


the  number  of  letters  received  in 
the  Returned  Letter  Office  was 
5,897,000;  that  33,100  letters  were 
posted  without  any  address;  that 
78,000  stamps  were  picked  up 
loose ;  that  not  unfrequently  let- 
ters were  put  into  water-hydrants 
by  mistake  for  letter-boxes ;  a  live 
snake  escaped  from  a  postal  packet, 
and  a  live  horned  frog  reached 
Liverpool  from  the  United  States. 
The  report  does  not  state  whether 
it  subsisted  on  the  contents  of 
the  letter.  In  the  same  report 
we  learn  that  postmen  must  be 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  dogs;  for 
in  one  town  alone  20  per  cent  of 
the  letter-carriers  were  bitten  by 
dogs  in  that  year. 

These  details  are  curious,  but 
there  is  a  deeper  interest  con- 
nected with  the  postal  service.  It 
has  been  already  remarked,  no- 
where are  the  "  Fraternite  and 
Egalite"  principles  carried  out  so 
consistently  as  in  the  letter-box : 
the  coronet  of  the  earl  jostles 
with  the  pauper's  wafer;  letters 
of  all  shapes  and  colours ;  tidings 
of  life  and  death,  hope  and  despair ; 
protestations  of  affection,  indig- 
nant refusals,  demands  for  urgent 
payments,  supplications  for  delay, 
announcements  of  birth,  last  wills 
and  testaments,  love-sonnets  and 
sermons,  affections  and  hatreds, 
blessings  and  railings, — all  the  va- 
ried complicated  relations  of  a  vast 
artificial  society,  mingle  in  the  let- 
ter-box and  mail-bag.  Do  we  ever 
think,  when  we  see  a  mail  rushing 
through  space,  what  heart -mys- 
teries and  life-interests  it  carries 
with  it?  If  to  the  thoughtful 
mind  the  mere  presence  of  a  mail- 
train  is  so  suggestive,  it  may  well 
be  imagined  how  many  tales  of 
sorrow  and  romance  are  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Post-office 
authorities  or  even  subordinate  em- 
ployees ;  what  anxieties  arise  when 
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a  foreign  mail  is  overdue.  More- 
over, to  write  in  haste  and  repent 
at  leisure  is  the  experience  of  many 
an  impetuous  correspondent,  who 
is  ignorant  or  oblivious  of  the  rule 
that  a  letter  once  posted  can  never 
be  taken  out  of  the  box,  that  it 
becomes  the  property  of  the  Post- 
master-General until  it  is  delivered 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. The  reports  give  many 
instances  of  the  painful  results  of 
haste  and  carelessness ;  "  On  one 
occasion  a  gentlemanly  -  looking 
person  called  and  expressed  a  fear 
that  he  had  enclosed  two  letters  in 
wrong  envelopes,  and  that  all  his 
prospects  in  life  depended  on  his 
having  his  letters  back,  and  cor- 
recting the  mistake ;  inasmuch 
as  they  revealed  plans  which  he 
had  adopted  to  save  two  mercan- 
tile houses  in  the  same  line  of 
business,  whose  interests  clashed 
at  every  point."  A  similar  blunder 
occurred  in  a  more  delicate  affair, 
when  a  young  lady  was  most  urgent 
to  have  her  letters  returned,  as  she 
had  accepted  the  wrong  offer  of  mar- 
riage. The  local  postmaster  was  un- 
able to  resist  her  earnest  entreaties, 
and  thus  prevented  a  painful  catas- 
trophe. But  a  whole  romance 
might  be  written  on  the  following 
incident :  A  young  lady,  who  had 
been  engaged  to  a  prosperous  young 
manufacturer,  was  informed,  a  few 
days  before  the  marriage  was  fixed 
for,  that  the  firm  was  insolvent. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and 
a  letter  was  written  and  posted, 
breaking  the  engagement ;  when, 
within  two  hours,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  report  was  entirely  un- 
founded. The  report  continues : 
"The  daughter  with  her  parents 
rushed  to  the  post-office,  and  no 
words  can  describe  the  scene — the 
appeals,  the  tears,  the  wringing  of 
hands,  the  united  entreaties  of  the 
family,  to  have  the  fatal  letter  re- 


stored, but,  alas  !  all  was  vain,  the 
rule  admitted  of  no  exception." 

The  Blind  Office  is  perhaps  the 
part  of  the  building  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  visitors.  Here  a  num- 
ber of  clerks,  selected  from  the 
most  efficient  of  the  officers,  have 
to  decipher  addresses,  which  to  the 
inexperienced  would  seem  utterly 
illegible  or  unintelligible.  He 
should  find  it  difficult  what  bag  to 
place  the  enclosed  in — 

"  Coneyach  Lunentick 
A  Siliam." 

The  clerk  strikes  his  pen  through 
the  address,  and  writes — 

"Colney  Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum." 

Again — 

"  Obern  Yenen," 

is  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  converted 
into 

"  Holbora  Union." 

"Ann  Megs, 

Oileywhite, 

Amshire." 

It  is  seen  that  Ann  Megs  resides 
in  the 

"Isle  of  Wight, 

Hampshire." 

"  For  Mister  Willy  wot  brinds  de  Baber 
in  Lang  Caster  ware  te  gal  is," 

puzzled  the  officers,  until  it  was 
discovered  it  was  intended  for  the 
editor  of  a  Lancaster  paper  where 
the  jail  is. 

There  was  less  difficulty  in 

"  Qeen  Vic  Tory  at  Winer  Casel, 

and  to  the  King  of  Eusheyn. 
Feoren  with  speed." 

"  Lord  John  Manners  gives  a  great 
many  entertaining  applications 
made  to  the  office,  and  extraordi- 
nary letters  received. 

"  May  1878. 

"  MY  LORD, — 1  ask  you  for  some  in- 
formation about  finding  out  persons 
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who  are  missing.  I  want  to  find  out 
my  mother  and  sisters  who  are  in  Aus- 
tralia I  believe.  If  you  would  find 
them  out  for  me  please,  let  me  know 
by  return  of  Post,  and  also  your  charge 
at  the  lowest.  Yours,  &c." 

"  January  14,  1878. 
"  We  heard  in  the  paper  about  12 

months  back,   Mary  Ann  ,  the 

servant  girl  in  London  was  dead. 
Please  send  it  to  the  Printers  office 
by  return  of  post  whether  there  was 
a  .small  fortune  left  for ." 


"  SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS  U.S. 
1  Jan.  1878. 

"  Mr  Postmaster  if  you  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  seek  for  us  work  as  we 

are  two  colored  young  men  of 

Illinois,  and  would  like  to  come  to 
England  and  get  work  as  Coachmen 
or  race  horse  trainers,  as  we  have 
been  experance  for  twelve  years  prac- 
ticesing  training — if  any  further  in- 
formation about  it  we  can  be  recke- 
niend  to  any  one  that  wish  to  hire 
us,  pleas  to  advertise  it  in  the  papers 
for  us." 

"  KANSAS 
Feb  16-1878. 

"  HONERAD  SIR, — My  Grandfather 

Mr  John  made  a  will  on  or 

about  22   Oct.    18 —  dated   at  

leaving  to  his  son,  my  Father,  .£1000, 
the  interest  to  be  paid  to  him  half- 
yearly,  the  prinsaple  to  be  divided 
iimong  his  children  at  his  death.  My 

lather  died  on  the  last  leaving 

myself  and  one  brother  who  wishes 
you  to  look  up  &  collect  the  money 
for  us." 

"  SIR, — i  rite  a  Line  two  see  if  you 

hard  Enny  thing  of  my  husband 

that  was  left  at ill.     pleese  will 

you  rite  back  by  return  of  post  as  we 
are  in  great  trobble." 

"To  Controul  of  the 
Dead  Office, 

Newcastle." 


Dec  31  1877. 


"  John acting  as  Farmer  here 

would  be  very  much  obliged  to  the 

Postmaster  at if  he  would  be  so 

good  as  to  name  a  suitable  party  at 

to  whom  he    might  sell  a   30 

stone  pig  of  good  quality  well — for  he 
understands  it  is  the  best  place  to 
sell.     The  pig  is  now  quite  ready  for 
killing." 

"  April  IS78. 

"  SIR, — Will  you,  if  you  please,  let 
me  know  if  there  is  such  a  gentelman 

as  Mr "in .     i  beleave  he  is 

a  Chirch    Clurdgman.      There    is    a 

young  man    in  who  has  been 

engaged  to  my  sister  and  he  says  Mrs 

at  is  his  sister,     i  should 

very  much  like  to  know,  if  you  will 
oblige  me  by  sending,      i  thought  if 

Mrs was  his  sister  i  would  rite 

and  ask  for  his  charctar  because  he  is 
a  stranger  to  us  all. — please  oblige 


" KENT. 

"  SIR, — Will  you  please  inform  me 
if  there  is  to  be  a  Baby  show  this  year 
at  Woolwich  ;  if  so,  where  it  is  to  be 
holden,  and  what  day. 

"  I  have  enclosed stamp." 

"  FRANCE. 
"A  Monsieur  le 

"  Directeur  de  la  poste  de  Londres. 

"  J'ai  cinquante  trois  ans.  Yeuillez 
etre  assez  bon  de  me  faire  reponse 
pour  me  donner  des  resultats  sur 

1'existence  de  Madame 1     Si  par- 

fois  elle  e"tait  tou jours  veuve  je  vou- 
drais  lui  faire  la  proposition  de  lui 
demander  sa  main  d'apres  que  j'en 
aurais  des  nouvelles.  En  attendant, 
Monsieur,  votre  reponse. — J'ai  1'hon- 
neur  d'etre,  &C."1 

Anecdotes  connected  with  the 
Post-office  abound  in  many  recent 
works.  We  may  mention  especially 
the  autobiographies  of  Anthony 


1  In  addition  to  the  above  extracts  from  the  Blue-books,  in  '  The  Royal  Mail ' 
will  be  found  a  chapter,  headed  "  Curious  Letters  addressed  to  the  Post-office," 
which  contains  a  fund  of  amusing  anecdote.  The  whole  volume  is  really  the 
romance  of  a  public  office. 
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Trollope  and  Edmund  Yates,  both 
of  these  distinguished  litterateurs 
having  filled  important  posts  in  that 
department  :  it  is  remarkable  how 
many  men  of  genius  have  com- 
menced life  in  St  Martin's-le-Grand. 
And  we  may  add  how  deeply  the 
sympathies  of  noble  and  generous 
ladies  have  been  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  excellent  subordi- 
nates in  this  public  department. 
While  MrFawcett  devoted  his  won- 
derful energies  to  the  development 
of  the  machinery  and  the  working 
of  all  branches  of  the  service,  Mrs 
Fawcett  gave  all  her  heart  to  the 
improvement  of  the  homes  of  those 
who  are  toiling  for  our  benefit. 
Lady  John  Manners  has,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  philanthro- 
pic and  benevolent  ladies,  fur- 
nished rooms  in  different  localities, 
where  temporary  rest  and  shelter 
is  provided  for  the  postmen  dur- 
ing the  brief  respite  from  their 


daily  toil,  and  where  they  can  ap- 
preciate these  generous  efforts  of 
kind  and  sympathising  friends. 
And  certainly  no  class  of  public 
servants  are  worthier  of  kindness 
and  sympathy — while  of  all  our 
State  departments  there  is  none  of 
which  we  may  be  justly  prouder. 

Time  is  passing  rapidly.  We 
have  visited  the  principal  offices. 
The  hall-clock  is  silently  approach- 
ing the  hour  of  eight,  when  the 
bags  must  be  all  sealed  and  ready 
to  leave.  At  five  minutes  to  eight 
all  is  bustle  and  activity;  at  five 
minutes  after  eight  the  halls  are 
silent  and  deserted,  the  bags  have 
been  collected  and  placed  in  the 
mail-vans,  which  dash  off  to  the 
different  railway  stations.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  the  mail-trains 
— those  messengers  of  joy,  of  sor- 
row, of  hope,  rest  and  unrest — will 
be  rushing  through  the  darkness  to 
their  several  destinations. 
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THE  WATERS  OF  HERCULES.  —  PART  X. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. — DULCETIA   AND    DAGGERS. 


"  And  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry, 
Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man." 

—Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 


EVENING  came, — perhaps  her  last 
evening  of  freedom,  thought  Gret- 
chen,  as,  alone  in  her  room,  she 
stood  by  the  open  window,  and 
allowed  the  night  air  to  fan  her 
hot  cheeks. 

It  was  a  bright  and  silvery 
night  for  the  world,  but  not  for 
the  Hercules  valley. 

Elsewhere  the  moon  is  glorify- 
ing points  of  rock,  and  striking- 
cold  flashes  from  the  water ;  here 
the  rock  and  the  water  sleep  un- 
touched. But  rarely  the  sun  shines 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  valley,  and 
more  rarely  still  the  moon.  Moon- 
light here  is  a  distant  dream. 
Looking  down  the  valley,  where 
tho  space  is  wider  and  shallower, 
it  is  seen  lying,  a  transparent  veil 
upon  the  hills — a  still  cold  veil 
which  hides  nothing,  and  beauti- 
fies everything,  Here  the  moon 
must  have  risen  very  high,  before 
it  can  pour  its  light-floods  down  the 
flanks  of  these  jealously  guarding 
mountains.  And  yet  the  invisible 
moon  is  felt,  for  without  the  moon 
the  night  sky  could  not  be  of  this 
transparent,  quivering  paleness. 
Never  do  the  mountains  look  so 
black  as  they  do  when,  on  nights 
like  these,  each  ridge  on  their  sum- 
mit, and  each  tiniest  curve  and 
angle  of  outline,  is  thrown  out  in 
startling  contrast  to  the  shining 
b.-ickground.  Never  do  the  rocks 
frown  more  heavily,  nor  the  valley 
wrap  itself  up  more  gloomily  in  its 
depth  of  darkness,  than  when  the 
rost  of  the  world  is  flooded  and 
silvered  with  the  moonlight. 


Wait  long  enough,  and  present- 
ly strange  effects  will  be  seen  on 
the  hills  opposite.  The  edge  of 
the  disc  has  reached  the  level  of 
the  hill-top,  and  the  first  white 
beam  trembles  on  the  mountain- 
side. Timidly  it  touches  some 
tree,  and  that  tree,  which  a  minute 
ago  was  only  one  in  the  million 
of  other  trees,  becomes  forthwith 
a  thing  of  wonderful  beauty.  It 
is  the  favoured  and  chosen  object 
of  the  moonlight  ;  the  moon  has 
elected  it  out  of  the  black  mass 
around,  and  lavishes  its  favours 
richly.  It  was  but  a  black  pine 
a  minute  ago — it  is  now  a  tree 
worthy  of  fairy-land;  its  stem  is 
glorified,  its  branches  are  fanci- 
fully beautified,  each  tiny  twig 
is  dreamily  idealised.  The  black 
pines  around  wait  in  sullen  pa- 
tience until  their  turn  shall  come. 
To  some  of -them  it  will  come,  to 
some  of  them  not ;  for  it  is  rarely, 
very  rarely,  that  the  moon  will 
pierce  to  the  heart  of  this  spot  in 
the  valley.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
Djernis  sings  songs  to  the  moon- 
light, wooing  her  now  with  laugh- 
ter and  now  with  sobs;  the  moon- 
light is  not  tempted  by  the  en- 
chanter's voice,  and  will  not  let 
herself  be  drawn  down  to  the  en- 
chanter's embrace. 

It  was  such  an  evening  as  this 
to-day — glory  everywhere  else,  and 
blackness  here.  But  the  valley 
had  another  voice  to-night  besides 
the  moaning  Djernis  ;  for  Dr  Ko- 
kovics,  as  a  last  melancholy  con- 
tribution to  the  amusement  of  the 
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fast-waning  public,  was  wandering 
about  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  mak- 
ing night  hideous  with  some  bulky 
wind-instrument  of  awful  power. 
The  public  was  decidedly  amused, 
but  scarcely  as  the  doctor  had  in- 
tended. Some  ungrateful  people 
laughed,  some  shut  their  ears,  others 
their  windows. 

Gretchen  also  shut  her  window  at 
last.  She  must  have  been  in  a  very 
unusual  state  of  mind,  for  she  did 
not  see  anything  either  absurd  or 
irritating  in  the  doctor's  Fliigelhorn. 

The  air  which  his  instrument 
wailed  forth  was  familiar  to  her. 
It  was  a  Roumanian  song,  a  fa- 
vourite among  the  peasants  of  the 
valley, — a  rough  ditty,  treating  of 
the  "  Herb  Forgetf ulness  "  —  the 
magic  plant  whose  taste  destroys 
memory,  and  which  the  dams  of 
the  flock  search  on  the  mountain- 
tops,  in  order  to  blot  out  the 
memory  of  their  butchered  lambs. 

Even  the  words  were  not  strange 
to  Gretchen  :  she  knew  by  heart 
the  verse  in  which  the  dying  Rou- 
manian girl  calls  on  her  lover  to 
seek  forgetfulness  in  the  mountain- 
herb  :— 

"  Haste  thee  to  the  hills,  my  love, 
Since  cold  death  doth  bid  us  part ; 

High  up  grows  the  magic  herb 
That  will  cure  thine  aching  heart." 

To  which  the  lover  makes  reply — 

"  Tasted  I  each  fragrant  herb, 
Sipped  I  of  each  dewy  flower, 

Drive  thine  image  from  my  breast, 
Sweetheart,   none    could  have  the 
power." 

Having  recalled  this  verse  to 
her  memory,  Gretchen,  somewhat 
hastily,  closed  the  window.  In 
the  combination  of  the  melancholy 
music  and  the  far-off  moonlight 
she  had  recognised  two  elements 
which  possessed  the  power  of  de- 
veloping certain  dangerous  germs 
of  thought,  of  whose  existence  she 
was  conscious.  The  night  air  was 
chill ;  but  it  was  not  the  fear  of 


catching  cold  which  caused  the 
dow  to  be  closed  so  hastily.    M 
light   nights   are   quite  as  con 
cive  to  mental  as  to  bodily  in*, 
positions.     She  was  still  struggle 
with  the   bolt,  when  all  at   one 
a   figure   became   visible    outsid 
It  seemed  to  dip  up  suddenly  and 
silently  out  of  the  darkness,   and 
was  close  below  the  window  befor 
she  had  noticed  its  approach. 

Gretchen  opened  the  pane  curi- 
ously a  little  way,  and  looked  out. 

The  figure  had  come  to  a  halt 
just  below  the  window,  and  was 
standing  with  upturned  face. 

"Mademoiselle,  est-ce  vous?"  asked 
a  woman's  voice. 

Gretchen  recognised  the  French- 
woman who  was  in  charge  of  Prin- 
cess Tryphosa's  child. 

A  small  three-cornered  note  was 
handed  up  to  her, — a  very  heavily 
scented  little  note,  fragrant  as 
some  rich  exotic  flower.  That 
same  perfume  seemed  always  tc 
hang  about  the  Princess  herself. 

Gretchen  opened  the  note  witl 
an  uneasy  conscience.   It  containe 
only  a  few  lines,  begging  her  earn- 
estly  and    urgently   to   visit    the 
Princess  at  once.     It  gave  no  mo- 
tive for  the  request. 

"Is  the  Princess  ill1?"  asked 
Gretchen,  somewhat  startled. 

"Madame  est  tres  fatiguee"  sai 
the  maid.  Madame  had  been  all 
day  in  bed,  and  had  only  now 
made  the  great  effort  of  putting 
on  her  dressing-gown.  She  hoped 
that  Mademoiselle  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  come  at  once. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  come,"  said  Gret- 
chen. The  request  was  strange, 
unexpected,  and  unceremonious, 
but,  despite  her  alarm,  she  felt  no 
desire  to  avoid  the  meeting.  Though 
nothing  further  should  come  of  it, 
it  would  at  least  shorten  by  an 
hour  the  long  sleepless  night  which 
she  saw  before  her.  Anything  re- 
sembling an  ad  venture  was  welcome 
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T  her  overstrained  nerves.      She 
ipped  noiselessly  from  her  room, 
'idLguided  by  Fanchette,  very  soon 
'  pphed  Tryphosa's  apartments. 
"The  Princess  was  sitting  when 
retchen  entered  :    she  rose  very 
slowly,  and  saluted  the  visitor. 

The  room  was  Tryphosa's  bed- 
room, and  a  low  lamp  burnt  on  the 
t  ible.  It  poured  a  bright  glare  on 
the  floor,  and  illuminated  Try- 
l  hosa's  figure  distinctly  to  the 
height  of  her  waist.  Above  that 
the  china  shade  dimmed  the  outline 
of  things,  —  of  Tryphosa's  face, 
amongst  other  things. 

Gretchen  glanced  curiously  round 
her.  The  room  in  its  fundamental 
arrangement  had  not  been  very 
different  from  most  European  rooms 
^vdth  which  she  had  been  acquaint- 
ed :  it  had  a  bed,  a  press,  a  sofa, 
JL  polished  table ;  but  an  oriental 
influence  was  visible  on  them  all. 
On  the  bed  there  was  flung  a  silken 
oover,  so  subtly  blended  in  colour 
ohat  it  told  its  Eastern  tale  at  the 
(irst  glance.  Between  the  doors  of 
the  half -open  .press  there  shone  the 
folds  of  a  Turkish  shawl;  on  the 
sofa  were  cushions  of  oriental 
embroidery ;  thick  Persian  carpets 
relieved  the  bareness  of  the  polished 
floor.  The  very  towels  were  not 
at  all  like  the  towels  which  Gret- 
chen had  ever  seen  before  :  each 
corner,  a  delicate  intricacy  of 
golden  and  silken  threads,  would 
have  been  treated  with  tender 
adoration  by  any  member  of  any 
art-needlework  society.  It  is  as 
natural  for  a  Roumanian  woman 
to  drag  about  with  her  her  carpets 
and  her  embroidered  pillows,  as  it 
is  for  an  English  lady  to  travel 
with  her  patent  waterproof  and 
fitted  toilet-case. 

On  the  table  there  lay  two  soft 
feather-fans,  ruffling  and  fluttering 
noiselessly  at  each  breath  of  air 
which  touched  them.  Beside  the 
feather-fans,  or  rather  half  buried 
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under  them,  lay  the  remains  of  the 
mutilated  amber  rosary ;  next  to  it, 
the  last  Paul  de  Kock  novel.  They 
lay  there  as  if  flung  aside  as  useless, 
— as  if  comfort  had  been  sought  in 
both,  and  found  in  neither. 

"  Good  evening,  mademoiselle," 
said  the  Princess,  as  she  rose 
heavily  from  her  chair.  "  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  having  come, 
and  having  come  so  quick." 

It  was  evident  that  the  rapid- 
ity of  Gretchen's  appearance  had 
much  surprised  the  writer  of  the 
note.  At  all  times  Gretchen  was  a 
puzzle  to  Tryphosa  :  her  energy,  her 
decision,  the  ease  with  which  she 
came  to  a  resolution,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  she  acted  upon 
it,  were  alike  strange,  bewildering, 
and  tantalising  to  the  slow  Rou- 
manian ;  but  this  case  was  especi- 
'ally  salient.  Considering  that  it 
had  taken  Tryphosa  the  whole 
forenoon  to  mature  the  idea  which 
had  first  dawned  in  her  mind  yes- 
terday, as  she  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
beech-tree,  and  that  it  had  taken 
her  the  whole  afternoon  to  fabricate 
the  note  of  summons  which  was 
the  point  and  upshot  of  her  medi- 
tations, it  was  a  little  startling  to 
find  that  it  had  taken  Gretchen 
only  ten  minutes  to  answer  that 
summons.  If  Gretchen's  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds  had  progressed 
at  the  same  rate  as  did  Tryphosa's, 
her  appearance  here  ought  to  have 
taken  place  about  this  time  to- 
morrow. 

After  the  first  greeting,  Try- 
phosa put  out  her  hand,  and  taking 
Gretchen's  fingers  in  hers,  drew 
the  girl  slowly  forward  until  the 
lamplight  was  full  upon  her  face. 

Gretchen  remained  passive  :  the 
Princess's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her 
face,  steadily  and  scrutinisingly, — 
reading  her  face,  line  by  line,  spell- 
ing out  the  meaning,  very  slowly 
but  very  surely. 

Gretchen  saw  that  the  Princess 
2  x 
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herself  was  very  pale, — that  her 
dead  black  hair  and  eyes  made  her 
face  look  unnaturally  white.  Her 
eyelids  were  heavy  too,  but  the 
rich  curve  of  her  lips  was  brightly 
red  as  ever. 

After  that  one  long  look  into 
Gretchen's  face,  Tryphosa  let  go 
the  hand  she  held,  and  with  a 
bitter  sigh  turned  aside.  Then 
she  sat  down,  asking  Gretchen 
with  a  movement  to  do  the  same. 

It  was  all  very  solemn  and 
very  mysterious,  thought  Gretch- 
en; beginning  inwardly  to  wonder 
why  she  had  been  sent  for,  and 
when  the  Princess  was  going  to 
break  the  long  silence  that  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Princess  was  watching  the 
door,  with  an  evident  look  of  ex- 
pectancy on  her  face.  Gretchen 
found  herself  watching  the  door 
too,  and  wondering  with  trepida- 
tion who  or  what  the  Princess  was 
waiting  for. 

The  door  opened,  and  there  en- 
tered— a  tray  of  dulcetia,  borne  by 
a  servant.  Could  that  have  been 
what  the  Princess  was  waiting  for  1 
Yes,  evidently  and  obviously.  A 
gradual  look  of  satisfaction  suffused 
Tryphosa's  face.  She  superintend- 
ed the  placing  of  the  dish,  and 
with  a  whispered  direction  to  the 
servant,  dismissed  him  from  the 
room. 

When  the  door  was  closed  again, 
it  was  evident  -that  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  evening  was  going  to 
begin.  Princess  Tryphosa's  nation 
has  borrowed  many  Turkish  habits ; 
and  no  Turk  will  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, or  pronounce  a  word  upon 
any  subject  of  importance,  until  the 
guest  has  partaken  of  refreshment. 

Gretchen  found  herself  helped  to 
some  sickly  sweet  stuff,  which  she 
detested  at  the  first  mouthful. 

Tryphosa  did  not  speak  until 
after  her  spoon  had  travelled  sev- 
eral times  up  and  down  between 


her  lips  and  the  little  sil\  *v  plate. 
What  she  said  then  was  sun?cient- 
ly  startling.  _  ^  c 

"  Mademoiselle,  we  ought  to  h~jj. 
each  other." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Gretchen,^ 
hastily  putting  down  her  plate. 
She  had  not  allowed  herself  to 
make  any  conjectures  as  to  what 
Tryphosa's  meaning  might  be  in 
sending  for  her  thus.  She  had 
come  here  with  much  curiosity, 
some  anxiety,  and  a  little  uncer- 
tain, undefined  hope. 

Tryphosa  swallowed  another 
mouthful  of  the  dulcetia,  and 
said,  "You  are  very  beautiful." 

She  said  it  merely  as  if  stating 
a  bare  fact,  not  with  flattery,  and 
scarcely  with  bitterness. 

"And    are    you    not    beautiful 
yourself  1 "  said  Gretchen,  flushing ;       { 
"and   is   that   a   reason   why   we 
should  hate  each  other?" 

"And  he  thinks  so." 

It   was   a    continuation   of   her 
former  phrase  upon  which  the  Prin-    jj 
cess  was  still  engaged. 

The  flush  spread  higher  on  Gret- 
chen's  face,  but  she  kept  silent. 

"  I  ought  to  hate  you,"  said  the 
Princess,  in  her  deep,  calm  voice  : 
"but  I  liked  you  at  first,  and  I 
cannot  change  so  soon." 

The  thought  in  Tryphosa's  mind, 
which  she  intended  to  express,  was, 
that  having  begun  by  liking  Gret- 
chen, it  would  have  taken  her  too 
long  to  undo  that  liking  and  to 
mature  a  dislike  in  its  place. 

"  If  I  had  known  what  you  were 
going  to  do,  I  should  have  begun 
by  hating  you." 

"  And  what  have  I  done  1 " 

Oh  the  fixed  stare  of  those  great 
dark  eyes  !  It  was  hard  to  bear  it 
unflinchingly.  The  Princess  very 
deliberately  put  down  her  silver 
plate,  and  quite  as  deliberately 
took  up  a  feather -fan  before  she 
spoke. 

"You   have   taken   away    from 
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me  die  man  I  love ;  you  have 
robbod  me  of  the  love  of  Istvaii 
Tolniy." 

Tie  word  was  spoken  at  last, 
the  name  was  said ;  their  eyes  met 
steacily.  They  looked  at  each 
other,  these  two  women,  as  only 
rivah  can  look, — the  one  so  splen- 
didly dark,  the  other  so  gloriously 
fair  :  the  one  like  light,  the  other 
like  shade,  yet  both  so  beautiful. 
The  black  eyes  were  the  deepest, 
the  most  intense  in  the  heat  of 
theii  slow-smouldering  fire ;  but  the 
grey  eyes  could  flash  as  brightly, 
and  that  slight  figure  could  draw 
itseli  up  with  as  much  proud  self- 
reliance. 

"  And  you  sent  for  me  to  tell  me 
that  .- "  said  Gretcheii,  in  a  voice 
whicli  was  hardly  quite  steady. 

This  sudden  attack,  so  cruelly 
plain,  so  plainly  pathetic,  seized 
upon  her  soul  with  a  fearful 
strength.  It  was  too  little  Eu- 
ropean, too  much  oriental ;  there 
was  aot  enough  of  regard  paid  to 
the  polite  usages  of  society,  and 
thero  was  too  much  of  bare,  un- 
ador  led,  purely  human  feeling. 
Human  feeling  in  this  undisguised 
state  is  so  seldom  to  be  seen  now- 
adays, smothered  as  it  is  in  con- 
ventional wrappings  six-fold  thick, 
that  when  it  is  seen  out  of  its 
wrappings,  it  startles  us  disagree- 
ably,  as  something  jarring,  some- 
thing raw — something  too  strong, 
too  coarsely  vigorous,  for  our  ten- 
derly bred  nerves. 

"  Yes,  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
tell  you  that,  mademoiselle." 

"  Then,  Princess,  I  think  I 
shall  go  home,"  said  Gretchen, 
rising. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  Princess. 

"  ,^nd  why  not,  pray  1 " 

Ti  yphosa's  eyes  travelled  round 
the  room,  and  came  back  to  Gret- 
chen. 

"3 because  the  door  is  locked." 

"  3  do^i't  believe  it,"  said  Gretch- 


en, and  she  went  to  the  door  and 
tried  it.  The  handle  moved  freely, 
but  the  door  remained  fixed.  She 
remembered  now  that  whispered 
word  of  direction  to  the  servant, 
and  a  sort  of  terror  came  over  her. 
Was  she  caught  in  a  trap  1 

She  went  to  the  window  ;  it  was 
half  closed,  and  from  the  hillside 
opposite,  where  the  moonlight  was 
creeping  down,  chary  of  its  pre- 
cious beams,  the  sound  of  the 
wailing  Flugelhorn  still  floated 
dismally  on  the  air. 

"  I  can  call  for  somebody  to 
open  the  door,"  she  said,  turning 
to  Tryphosa.  "I  think  I  shall 
call." 

"  You  will  not." 

The  words  were  very  slowly 
said,  very  calmly,  and  yet  very 
decidedly. 

They  took  hold  of  Gretchen  as 
if  they  had  been  living  hands. 
She  began  to  understand  the  la- 
tent strength  which  existed  deep 
down  in  this  woman's  soul — so  deep 
down  that  a  reflection  of  it  rarely 
reached  the  surface. 

"I  shall  not  let  you  go,"  said 
Tryphosa,  in  the  same  subdued 
voice,  "  until  you  have  told  me 
what  I  want  to  know,  and  until 
I  have  told  you  what  you  must 
know.  Let  us  not  argue.  I  mean 
to  do  it,  and  I  am  very  desperate." 

Gretchen  felt  that  what  she  said 
was  true,  and  that  what  she  meant 
to  do,  she  would  do.  Against  her 
own  positive  will,  she  obeyed. 

She  sat  down  again  impatient- 
ly, and,  snatching  up  the  second 
feather-fan  from  the  table,  began 
to  fan  her  face. 

"  Princess,"  she  said,  with  a  sort 
of  rebellious  resignation,  "if  you 
have  indeed  any  questions  to  ask 
me,  please  ask  them  quickly. 
Though  you  have  me  in  your 
power  at  this  moment,  you  can- 
not intend  to  keep  me  prisoner 
all  night." 
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As  she  said  it,  her  eyes  fell  on 
the  spot  from  which  she  had  just 
lifted  the  fan :  there  was  a  tiny 
dagger  lying  there,  stuck  in  an 
enamelled  sheath.  It  was  the  same 
which  the  small  Codran  was  accus- 
tomed to  wear  at  his  belt.  Gret- 
chen  had  drawn  it  once  when  she 
was  playing  with  the  boy,  and  she 
knew  that  the  point  was  of  sharp 
bright  steel. 

The  memory  of  that  bright  point 
grew  distinct  before  her  at  this 
moment.  Thinking  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  that  calm  gaze  of 
despair  in  Tryphosa's  eyes,  the 
bright  steel  point  was  by  no  means 
reassuring. 

"I  am  very  desperate,"  Try- 
phosa  had  said,  and  she  had  said  it 
so  quietly  that  the  words  sounded 
all  the  more  terrible. 

Gretchen  glanced  at  that  well- 
shaped  hand  which  held  the  fea- 
ther-fan just  now  :  it  could  hold 
that  little  dagger  as  firmly,  no 
doubt. 

She  had  grown  a  shade  paler, 
but  she  did  not  move  from  her 
place  :  she  remained  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  jewelled  knife,  too 
proud  to  show  the  alarm  which 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  foolish  fear, 
and  yet  not  quite  able  to  look 
away  from  that  narrow  coloured 
case  where  lay  hidden  from  sight 
that  bright  point  of  steel.  It  was 
a  consoling  reflection,  at  any  rate, 
to  think  that,  even  crediting  the 
Princess  with  so  bloodthirsty  an 
intention,  the  execution  was  not 
likely  to  be  rapid.  There  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  margin  left 
for  defence. 

Gretchen  had  asked  the  Princess 
to  put  her  questions  quickly,  and 
Tryphosa  was  honestly  anxious  to 
follow  the  demand ;  but  the  very 
word  "  quick  "  sounded  like  irony 
when  applied  to  Tryphosa. 

"Yes,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
quickly,"  she  said,  speaking  rather 


slower  than  usual.  "It  is  very 
simple,  my  question;  has  Istvan 
Tolnay  told  you  that  he  loves 
you?" 

"  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me 
that,"  cried  Gretchen,  meeting 
Tryphosa's  gaze.  "I  refuse  to 
answer  your  question." 

"Has  Istvan  Tolnay  told  you 
that  he  loves  you  1 " 

Gretchen  kept  silent. 

Tryphosa  repeated  the  question 
a  third  time,  never  removing  her 
eyes  from  Gretchen 's  face. 

Again  that  something  undefined, 
which  she  could  not  explain,  and 
from  which  she  could  not  escape, 
took  hold  of  her,  and  Gretchen 
answered  impatiently — 

"Yes,  he  has." 

Not  the  smallest  change  became 
visible  in  Tryphosa's  face :  she 
was  quite  aware  of  the  answer, 
but  she  had  put  it  on  one  side, 
as  it  were,  for  later  consideration, 
being  still  busy  with  something 
else. 

"  I  have  a  right  to  the  question, 
and  you  shall  hear  what  it  is  pres- 
ently." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  In 
spite  of  all  her  fears,  Gretchen  felt 
curious.  The  soft  flutter  of  the 
fans  was  the  only  sound  in  the 
room.  Tryphosa's  fan  fluttered 
slowly,  ponderously,  in  long  calm 
sweeps ;  Gretchen's  fan  moved 
restlessly,  quivering  in  her  hand 
like  an  imprisoned  bird,  up  and 
down,  in  short,  feverish  strokes, 
restless  and  unequal. 

They  had  been  silent  over  a 
minute,  when  Tryphosa  stopped 
fanning  herself,  and  clasped  her 
two  hands  against  her  breast  with 
a  sort  of  well-pondered  vehemence*. 
Her  lips  were  trembling,  and  her 
eyebrows  drawn  together  with  a 
painful  contraction. 

"  My  God ! "  she  muttered.  "  He 
has  told  her  that  he  loves  her. 
That  is  my  death!" 
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She  paused  for  a  minute,  then 
->he  raised  her  eyes  again;  the 
heavy  lids,  heavily  fringed,  rolled 
up  slowly — a  curtain  which  dis- 
olosed  a  world  of  beauty  below. 

"  And  you  1  Do  you  think  you 
will  marry  him  1 " 

Did  she  think  she  would  marry 
lim  1  why,  that  was  the  very  ques- 
tion which  had  been  Gretchen's 
torment  throughout  every  weary 
hour  of  this  weary  day ;  that  was 
vhe  question  to  which  since  morn- 
ing she  had  vainly  sought  to  find 
an  answer. 

"Don't  ask  me, — oh,  I  don't 
know,"  she  answered  hurriedly. 

"  You  don't  know  ?  then  I  shall 
i  ell  you :  you  dare  not  marry 
him  ! " 

"And  why  not?" 

At  the  defiance  her  pride  had 
risen  already,  armed  to  the  teeth 
i  a  its  own  defence.  Under  this  new 
phase  of  danger  she  forgot  even 
her  fear  of  that  sharp  steel  point. 

To  her  surprise  she  was  re- 
ninded  of  it  in  the  next  instant. 

For  some  minutes  past  Tryphosa 
Lad  been  intently  wondering  what 
cauld  be  the  meaning  of  the  fixed 
gaze  which  Gretchen  had  fastened 
upon  the  little  dagger  on  the  table. 
She  had  reached  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion now. 

"I  know  what  you  are  afraid 
of,  mademoiselle,"  she  said;  "you 
ai^e  afraid  of  that  knife  and  of  my 
despair.  You  think  I  am  going  to 
si  ab  you." 

This  again  was  very  plain — fear- 
fully plain;  and  Gretchen  recoiled, 
as  if  the  words  had  been  a  blow. 

The  situation  was  so  painfully 
ii  tense,  that  nothing  but  an  at- 
t(mpt  at  lightness  could  relieve 
tlie  strain  of  tension.  Gretchen 
made  that  attempt. 

"I  don't  think  you  would  suc- 
ceed," she  laughed  a  little  harshly. 
"  It  would  take  you  too  long  to 
dc  it." 


"Too  long1?  Do  you  think  so? 
No,  it  is  not  that.  If  I  want  to 
do  a  thing,  I  do  it.  It  may  take 
long,  but  I  do  it.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  a  thing  is  done 
slowly  or  quickly — only  that  it  is 
done.  It  is  not  that,"  went  on 
the  Princess,  heavily  reasoning  out 
the  point  in  question — heavily,  but 
unfailingly;  "let  us  not  be  foolish. 
It  is  only  that  it  would  be  no  good. 
He  would  hate  me  for  having  stab- 
bed the  woman  he  loves ;  for  he 
loves  you — now.  If  you  are  afraid 
of  that  knife,  throw  it  away." 

Gretchen  remained  scornfully 
silent;  she  did  not  even  look  to 
wards  the  knife. 

The  original  question  appeared 
to  have  become  merged  into  this 
side  -  question.  Gretchen,  there- 
fore, was  not  a  little  puzzled  when 
the  Princess  now  repeated — 

"Why  not?  I  shall  tell  you 
why  not." 

She  had  forgotten  her  exact 
words,  but  Tryphosa  never  forgot 
anything  she  had  once  thoroughly 
understood. 

"You  dare  not  marry  Istvan 
Tolnay,  because  I  have  a  better 
right  to  him.  You  have  taken 
him  away  from  me." 

"I  have  not  taken  him  away; 
he  has  taken  himself  away." 

"  Will  you  listen  to  what  I  say  1 
I  say,  I  have  a  better  right  to  him. 
He  saw  me  before  he  saw  you,  and 
he  loved  me  before  he  loved  you. 
And  that  is  not  all;  he  promised 
to  marry  me  long  before  he  knew 
that  you  existed." 

An  exclamation  of  disbelief 
broke  from  Gretchen's  lips.  She  had 
known  of  the  last  year's  flirtation 
between  Tryphosa  and  Tolnay;  she 
had  even  this  year  watched  its  last 
lingering  remnants ;  but  she  had 
never  guessed  at  anything  so  grave 
as  this,  at  promises  made  and  not 
held.  The  thing  was  too  mon- 
strous to  be  grasped.  Was  this 
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not  only  the  invention  of  a  jealous 
woman  ? 

"  Listen ;  this  is  not  yet  all.  I 
have  more  rights  than  this.  I  have 
given  up  everything  for  him."  The 
Princess  sat  up  on  the  sofa  now, 
and  the  hand  which  held  the  feather- 
fan  trembled.  "  I  have  waited 
patiently  for  years  for  him.  I  have 
allowed  my  name  to  be  talked  of 
lightly  for  his  sake.  I  have  made 
my  child  fatherless.  I  have  sacri- 
ficed"—  there  was  a  momentary 
pause,  which  seemed  to  promise 
a  climax — "  I  have  sacrificed  my 
journey  to  Paris  this  year — and  all 
for  him." 

There  was  a  touch  of  absurdity, 
after  all,  in  the  midst  of  the  pathos. 
But  to  a  Roumanian  there  was 
nothing  ludicrous  about  it.  To 
sacrifice  a  Parisian  journey  is  to 
sacrifice  something  sacred,  some- 
thing inestimably  precious;  for 
to  Roumanian  women  the  word 
"Paris"  is  as  sweet  as  the  word 
"  paradise  " — perhaps,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  sweeter. 

"  I  have  made  my  child  father- 
less ;" — those  were  the  words  which 
struck  Gretchen's  ear.  She  heard 
no  others,  and  she  stared  with 
horror  at  the  Princess,  and  from 
the  Princess  to  the  jewelled  sheath 
on  the  table. 

"What?"  she  stammered,  trem- 
bling ;  "you  have — you  have " — she 
could  not  finish  her  own  extrava- 
gant thought.  She  recovered  her- 
self, and  asked,  "When  did  your 
husband  die  ? " 

A  slow  stare  was  the  answer. 

"  My  husband  die  ?  He  is  not 
dead." 

"  Not  dead  ? "  Gretchen  got  to 
her  feet  shivering.  "  Princess 
Tryphosa,  are  you  not  a  widow  1 " 

"He  is  not  dead,  he  is  alive. 
He  lives  in  Bucharest.  We  are 
separated ;  but  I  see  him  often. 
We  are  very  good  friends." 

Gretchen  stood  aghast,  feeling  as 


if  she  had  been  suddenly  plunged 
into  ice-cold  water,  which  had  cut 
her  breath  short  for  a  moment. 
Was  it  her  sense  of  hearing  or  her 
sense  of  understanding  which  was 
at  fault?  Did  she  hear  aright1? 
Of  course  she  heard  aright ;  it  was 
only  her  ignorance  which  was  to 
blame.  She  had  not  mastered  the 
A  B  C  of  the  strange  Roumanian 
nation.  Tryphosa's  words  were  a 
shock  to  her  own  stern  principles  ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Princess 
was  rather  behindhand  in  this 
matter.  Most  Roumanian  women 
of  her  age  have  two  husbands  alive 
at  a  time  ;  and  any  lady  who  con- 
tents herself  with  conjugal  affec- 
tion is  looked  upon  as  eccentric, 
unfashionable,  not  to  say  dowdy. 
It  is  nothing  at  all  unusual  in  a 
Bucharest  salon  to  see  a  lady  enter 
on  the  arm  of  her  third  husband, 
smilingly  return  the  courteous 
bows  of  her  two  first  lords,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  per- 
haps begin  to  throw  languishing 
glances  towards  the  one  destined 
to  become  her  fourth. 

Tryphosa,  seeing  Gretchen's  too 
evident  distress,  good-naturedly  ex- 
plained— 

"  I  married  very  young  ;  not  be- 
cause I  wanted,  but  because  they 
all  wanted  it,  and  really  it  was  not 
worth  while  fighting  about  it.  I 
could  have  got  separated  any  day 
I  liked,  for  in  our  country  it  is 
made  easy  for  us  women;  but  I 
should  not  have  taken  the  trouble, 
only  —  I  met  Istvan  Toliiay.  I 
saw  him  one  year,  and  I  loved  him 
the  next  year;  I  shall  be  forced 
to  love  him  all  my  life." 

She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  convic- 
tion; and,  no  doubt,  she  spoke 
truly.  Tryphosa  would  never  find 
time  for  more  than  one  passion  in 
a  lifetime. 

It  was  a  hard  moment  for 
Gretchen.  Two  feelings  fought 
within  her  —  disgust  and  pity. 
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She  was  horrified  at  Tryphosa's 
confession;  she  was  touched  by 
her  boundless  love. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  of  me  ?  " 
s  le  asked  in  a  whisper. 

The  Princess  reflected  deeply. 
"  Justice,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  He  has  sworn  that  he  will 
marry  me.  He  has  not  sworn  it 
cnce,  but  twenty  times.  Do  you 
r.  ot  see  that  I  am  ruined  if  he  does 
r  ot  hold  to  what  he  has  sworn  1 " 

"If  he  has  sworn  it,  he  will 
keep  it,  of  course.  What  is  the 
use  of  addressing  me?" 

The  Princess  only  shook  her 
head.  "What  I  ask  of  you  is, 
tiat  you  should  promise  not  to 
marry  him." 

"  I  will  not  bind  myself  by  any 
promise,"  said  Gretchen,  between 
pride  and  perplexity.  Let  me  go 
r  ow,  Princess — I  have  listened  long 
enough." 

"  You  must  listen  to  me  longer," 
said  the  Princess.  "You  cannot 
c  o  me  this  injustice :  you  love 
justice,  and  you  love  truth." 

"But  is  this  truth?"  thought 
Gretchen,  in  an  agony  of  doubt. 

Had  Tryphosa  modified  the 
(rudeness  of  her  story,  Gretchen 
night  have  been  convinced;  but 
v.'hen  thus  presented  to  her  in  all 
t  he  hideousness  of  broken  promises 
end  heartless  desertion,  the  inex- 
perienced girl,  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted, shrank  back,  taking  refuge 
in  disbelief.  However  much  she 
i  night  have  sighed  for  liberty  a 
few  hours  since,  her  pride  revolted 
i  gainst  having  the  gift  forced  on 
l.er  by  another  woman.  Doubts 
were  obscuring  her  mind.  To 
i  eject  Tryphosa's  demand,  or  to 
throw  over  Istvan  Tolnay  after 
1  aving  played  thus  fast  and  loose 
with  him, — of  the  two  which  would 
1  >e  the  greater  sin  ? 

Every  trifle  grew  fearfully 
weighty  at  this  moment.  Her 


mother's  words,  Kurt's  debts,  rose 
up  and  confronted  her. 

"  It  would  be  no  good  my  pro- 
mising," she  said  at  last;  "that 
would  not  give  you  back  his  love." 

"  It  would  be  some  good  ; "  and 
the  Princess  frowned  as  if  in  heavy 
thought.  "  He  loves  you  now,  but 
he  would  come  back  to  me  in  time. 
I  know  it;  he  cannot  be  true  to 
any  woman  for  long." 

"You  say  that,  and  yet  you 
love  him  ? " 

"I  do  not  think  he  is  a  good 
man, — I  think  he  is  bad ;  and  yet 
I  love  him — madly." 

There  was  a  fearful  suggestion 
of  suppressed  strength  in  that  one 
word. 

"I  would  sacrifice  everything  in 
the  world  for  the  sake  of  my  child, 
but  I  would  sacrifice  my  child  for 
the  sake  of  him.  Do  you  believe 
now  that  I  love  him  ? " 

There  was  no  answer  possible — 
none  that  would  not  have  sound- 
ed weak  after  those  slow,  burning 
words.  The  revelation  of  passion 
beneath  this  sluggish  surface  was 
overwhelming ;  it  stunned  Gretchen 
for  a  moment. 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  promise 
now  •? " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — I  don't 
know ! "  cried  Gretchen,  flinging 
her  hands  over  her  face.  "  Let 
me  think." 

"  As  long  as  you  like." 

How  strange  the  deliberate  words 
sounded  after  the  last  that  had  been 
said !  The  request  appeared  per- 
fectly natural  to  Tryphosa  :  she 
was  accustomed  to  think  so  much 
and  so  slowly  herself,  that  it  was 
not  surprising  to  hear  Gretchen 


say, 


Let  me  think." 


She  took  up  her  fan  again.  Her 
features  were  heavily  passive,  but 
the  fingers  which  closed  over  the 
handle  clutched  it  convulsively. 

She  would  wait  like  that  for 
an  hour  with  perfect  patience. 
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Gretchen  felt  it;  she  would  wait 
like  that  the  whole  night  immov- 
ably. Princess  Tryphosa's  patience 
filled  her  with  a  blank  hopelessness. 
It  was  strange  that,  after  all  her 
agonies  of  to-day,  she  should  not 
grasp  at  the  promise  as  a  heaven- 
sent means  of  escape;  and  yet  it 
was  not  so  very  strange  either,  for 
the  mystery  of  a  woman's  heart 
is  the  only  labyrinth  to  which  no 
clue  has  been  invented,  nor  ever 
will  be  found.  Gretchen  had  much 
obstinacy,  and  she  felt  she  would 
do  a  great  deal  rather  than  be 
forced  into  a  promise ;  but  her  ob- 
stinacy beside  that  of  the  Princess 
was  like  the  resistance  of  a  prickly 
hedge  beside  that  of  a  wall  of  gran- 
ite blocks.  One  of  the  two  must 
break  the  silence,  and  she"  knew 
that  Princess  Tryphosa  would  not 
do  so. 

Gretchen  removed  her  hands  and 
made  one  more  attempt. 

"It  is  no  use  asking  me  to  pro- 
mise," she  said.  "  If  it  is  true  that 
Baron  Tolnay  has  sworn  that  he 
will  marry  you,  then  why  do  you 
not  appeal  straight  to  him  ? " 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  have  not 
appealed  to  him  1 "  said  Tryphosa, 
with  a  sort  of  bitter  frankness.  I 
sent  him  word  that  he  was  to  come 
to  me  to-day,  and  he  has  not  come. 
I  asked  for  five  minutes'  interview ; 
he  has  taken  no  notice.  I  begged 
for  one  sign  from  him ;  he  has 
given  me  none.  That  is  the  way 
he  spurns  me  now." 

The  words  might  have  sounded 
like  abject  humility,  but  for  the 
sullen  pride  with  which  the  ad- 
mission was  made. 

Gretchen  stood  uncertain,  won- 
dering how  it  was  to  end.  She 
felt  that  Tryphosa  was  reading 
her  face  again,  with  that  search- 
ing look.  The  fan  had  stopped 
moving  ;  a  new  thought  was  dawn- 
ing in  Tryphosa's  mind.  After  a 
little  it  reached  the  surface.  Gret- 


chen saw  the  light  in  her  eyes 
before  she  was  surprised  by  the 
unexpected  question. 

"  Tell  me  this  :  do  you  love  Ist- 
van  Tolnay  1 " 

The  fixed  stare  was  hard  to 
stand,  but  Gretchen  would  not 
drop  her  eyes.  She  gazed  back 
steadily,  though  she  felt  the  colour 
ebbing  from  her  cheek.  That 
question  at  least  she  had  a  right 
not  to  answer :  she  stood  and 
stared  back  at  her  questioner. 

Tryphosa  raised  the  fan  to  her 
lips,  and  with  her  teeth  slowly 
dragged  out  one  of  the  scarlet 
feathers  of  the  edge.  It  was  the 
only  sign  she  gave  of  the  suspense 
which  was  devouring  her;  but  it 
told  more  than  sighs  and  tears 
could  have  told.  The  way  in 
which  it  was  done  made  Gretchen 
shudder,  and  look  back  from  the 
Princess  to  the  enamelled  sheath 
on  the  table.  Yes,  that  woman  was 
quite  capable  of  a  heroic  crime. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  Princess,  after 
a  long  pause — "I  see;  of  course 
you  love  him.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise." 

A  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
came  over  Gretchen ;  every  pulse 
throbbed  tumultously — she  seemed 
to  lose  sight  and  hearing. 

"  No,  I  do  not  love  him  ! "  she 
cried  passionately,  thrown  off  her 
guard  for  the  moment.  "  I  do  not 
love  Baron  Tolnay.  I  swear  that 
he  is  nothing  to  me  !  "  And  then 
the  mist  seemed  to  clear  from  her 
eyes,  and  she  saw  Tryphosa  bend- 
ing forward,  with  the  red  feather 
still  held  bitten  between  her  teeth. 

There  was  no  triumph  in  her 
eyes  :  wide  -  open  and  dull,  they 
were  fixed  full  on  Gretchen's  face. 
It  was  impossible  to  read  whether 
displeasure  or  satisfaction  lay  un- 
derneath that  dull  surface.  Per- 
haps she  was  enraged,  perhaps  she 
felt  victorious;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  her  eyes  as  yet.  She 
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unclosed  her  teeth  and  slowly  re- 
leased the  scarlet  feather.  It  flut- 
tered softly  to  the  ground,  and  lay 


there  on  the  carpet  at  her  feet,  like 
a  vivid  drop  of  warm  heart's-blood 
shed  by  some  cruel  hand. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. ISTViVs   STIRRUP-CUP. 


Not  to  be  wearied,  not  to  be  deterred, 
Not  to  be  overcome." 

— SOUTHEY. 


The  autumn  morning  was  slow- 
ly dawning  into  day,  chill,  and 
scarcely  light  enough  to  show 
clearly  the  horns,  and  skins,  and 
other  sportsmanlike  trophies  which 
decorated  the  room  where  Istvan 
Tolnay  was  taking  a  hasty  break- 
fast. 

Outside  the  air  was  raw;  the 
light  morning  mist  still  hovered 
c  ver  the  valley,  rolling  slowly  down 
the  hillside,  to  leave  every  moment 
a  new  breadth  of  glistening  forest 
f.nd  sharp-cut  rock  distinct  in  the 
cold  air.  It  was  one  of  those 
cautious  mornings  which  hold  out 
no  promises,  and  which  yet  are 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  many  a 
red-cheeked  dawn  that  jumps  out 
of  bed  in  a  hurry  and  wakes  all 
r,he  world  with  sunshiny  smiles, 
but  who  finds  before  long  that  he 
lias  overtaxed  his  spirits,  and  gen- 
erally ends  by  going  into  a  fit  of 
sulks  or  breaking  into  a  storm  of 
ill-tempered  tears. 

Istvan  Tolnay,  as  he  took  his 
breakfast,  in  which  red  wine  ap- 
peared to  be  the  principal  feature, 
threw  more  than  one  glance  out  of 
the  window,  and  decided  that  it 
was  just  the  right  sort  of  day  for 
their  expedition. 

The  room  bore  the  stamp  of 
wealth,  of  luxury  even,  in  every  de- 
tail. It  spoke  of  the  owner's  tastes. 
Besides  the  trophies  on  the  walls, 
there  was  a  bear-skin  on  the  ground  • 
there  were  guns*and  whips,  and  a 
perfectly  bewildering  amount  of 
smoking  appliances.  Also  there 
was  an  extensive  collection  of 


photographs,  exclusively  female, 
which,  from  the  details  of  their 
attire  —  sometimes  the  scantiness 
of  such  details  —  were  unmistak- 
ably theatrical.  They  were  but 
dimly  seen  in  this  dawning  light ; 
and  the  figure  of  Istvan  himself 
was  still  veiled  in  the  departing 
shadow.  He  wore  a  costume 
which,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  was  considered  to  be  sports- 
manlike, and  which,  by  Mr  How- 
ard, had  long  ago  been  condemned 
as  "  coxcomby "  and  bad  form. 
However  that  might  be,  the  grey- 
and-green  suit  and  feathered  hat 
were  most  particularly  becoming 
to  the  style  of  this  young  Hun- 
garian's looks.  Upon  everybody 
else  the  yellow  gaiters  would  have 
looked  outre;  but  Istvan  wore 
them  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
impossible  to  look  at  the  calves  of 
his  legs  with  entire  disapproval. 

Although  he  was  eating  his 
breakfast  with  as  good  an  appe- 
tite as  usual,  and  although  the  red 
wine  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
neglected,  Istvan  was  doing  some- 
thing most  unusual  with  him — he 
was  thinking. 

Two  days  ago  he  had  confessed 
his  love  to  Gretchen ;  and  her 
sudden  withdrawal  and  persistent 
avoidance  of  him  during  the  home- 
ward walk  considerably  puzzled 
him,  although  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  seriously  alarmed 
him.  This  coyness  and  half -repel- 
ling reluctance  was  but  fuel  thrown 
on  a  fire,  which  already  burnt  high  : 
a  little  touch  of  difliculty  gave  a 
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new  charm  to  the  wooing  of  this 
German  girl.  It  suited  his  ima- 
ginative temperament — it  was  a 
change  and  a  relief  from  his  rela- 
tions with  Tryphosa;  for  if  diffi- 
culty spurred  Istvan,  too  great  ease 
made  him  relax.  It  is  probable 
that  the  dreadful  earnestness  of 
the  love  which  Tryphosa  offered 
him  had  been  the  reason  of  his  so 
rapidly  cooling  towards  her.  It 
oppressed  him  to  be  loved  in  that 
tragically  serious  manner.  Of 
course  he  liked  to  be  loved  by  a 
woman;  but,  the  climax  once 
passed,  he  preferred  to  treat  the 
matter  somewhat  more  lightly, 
and,  above  all,  somewhat  more 
expeditiously. 

For  one  moment  in  the  cave 
Istvan's  self-confidence  had  tot- 
tered. The  figure  of  the  short- 
sighted lawyer  had  seemed  to  ob- 
scure his  path ;  but  it  had  only 
been  for  one  moment.  His  na- 
ture was  elastic,  and  his  vanity 
wellnigh  invincible.  A  very  little 
reflection  had  told  him  that  the 
idea  of  that  man  being  his  rival 
was  no  more  than  an  amusing 
thought,  to  be  laughed  at  and  dis- 
missed. Just  put  his  personal 
advantages  opposite  to  those  of  Dr 
Komers,  and  what  woman  could 
hesitate?  Let  alone  worldly  ad- 
vantages, Istvan,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, thought  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  personal  than  of  the  worldly 
advantages.  He  had  been  so  used 
to  riches  all  his  life,  that  he  set  no 
store  by  them.  If  he  had  set  more 
store  by  them,  he  surely  would 
have  hesitated  a  little  longer  be- 
fore abandoning  the  fabulously 
rich  Roumanian  princess  for  the 
sake  of  a  penniless  German  girl. 
His  passion  of  the  moment  had 
the  same  effect  as  the  light  of  a 
brightly  burning  lamp — it  made 
everything  very  distinct  all  around 
it,  as  far  as  the  rays  fall,  and  very 
dark  all  beyond.  It  is  only  that 


circle  of  light  which  exists  for  the 
moment,  as  long  as  the  wick  has 
food  enough  to  burn. 

He  had  begun  by  paying  atten- 
tion to  Gretchen,  because  he  was 
struck  by  her  beauty,  because  it 
was  agreeable  and  amusing  to  pay 
her  attention,  and  because  he  had 
no  principles  which  forbade  him  to 
do  an  agreeable  and  amusing  thing, 
even  if  thereby  he  was  breaking 
his  faith  towards  another  woman. 
She  had  piqued  him  by  the  force 
of  contrast.  She  was  different  in 
disposition,  in  colouring,  in  every- 
thing, from  the  women  he  was 
accustomed  to  meet;  different,  in 
particular,  from  the  last  woman 
he  had  loved.  There  could  be  no 
sharper  contrast  than  Tryphosa 
and  Gretchen ;  and  if  he  had  nev- 
er known  Tryphosa,  Istvan  might 
never  have  loved  Gretchen  so  hotly 
as  he  loved  her  now.  But  it  was 
not  merely  with  other  women  that 
she  contrasted ;  she  embodied  a 
contrast  in  herself.  This  girl,  who 
looked  like  an  Ophelia  and  talked 
like  a  philosopher,  who  moved  like 
an  Undine  and  argued  like  a  logi- 
cian, had  from  the  first  moment 
caught  his  fancy.  The  harmonious 
discord  which  she  presented  was 
just  of  the  sort  to  rouse  Istvan's 
interest.  The  very  first  words  she 
had  ever  addressed  to  him  had  sur- 
prised him  almost  as  much  as 
though  a  rosebud  had  opened  its 
petals  to  remark  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  and  that  therefore  it 
stood  to  reason  that  the  half  of 
four  was  two. 

Istvan  had  begun,  therefore,  to 
pay  attention  to  Gretchen  because 
it  was  pleasant,  and  he  had  gone  on 
because  it  became  more  pleasant. 

Very  likely  it  was  only  quite 
lately  that  he  had  reached  the 
point  of  confessing  to  himself  that 
his  promises  to  Tryphosa  were  to 
count  as  nothing.  There  was  no 
struggle  to  fight  through,  no  agonies 
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c  >f  indecision,  before  the  wrong  could 
triumph  over  the  right.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  Those  promises  were 
torn  up  by  the  root  as  easily  as  a 
•olant  is  torn  up  out  of  the  sand. 
It  was  a  puzzling  phenomenon,  but 
it  was  true.  Gretchen  had  once 
wondered  what  element  there  was 
missing  in  1st  van's  nature,  the 
want  of  which  made  him  different 
from  other  men.  One  element  cer- 
tainly had  been  left  out  in  his  com- 
position, but  Gretchen  had  not  yet 
found  it  out  by  name.  His  was  a 
face  which  no  line  of  care  could 
ever  mark,  which  no  trouble  could 
ever  alter ;  his  fancy  it  was  which 
was  hot,  and  his  heart  which  was 
cold — not  so  much  cold  as  light, 
and  capricious  in  its  lightness. 

But  though  he  had  arrived  at 
confessing  to  himself  that  his 
promises  were  to  count  as  nothing, 
he  had  meant  that  Tryphosa  was 
not  quite  yet  to  know  this  truth. 
Not  that  he  had  taken  any  pre- 
cautions against  her  knowing  it — 
it  was  not  in  him  to  do  so.  It 
was  an  impossibility  to  him,  phy- 
sical and  moral,  to  look  ahead  of 
the  present  moment.  Neither  had 
he  made  any  effort  to  see  Gretchen 
in  the  course  of  yesterday,  so  as  to 
get  the  final  answer  from  her  lips. 
He  preferred  that  the  opportun- 
ity should  come  naturally,  and  he 
knew  that  it  must  come  naturally 
to-day. 

Bad  weather  would  have  crossed 
his  plans ;  but  the  long-looked-f  or 
or  long-dreaded  rain  was  not  in 
the  sky  to-day  :  it  was  cloudless 
and  of  a  keen  blue,  and  the  mists 
were  rolling  lower  every  instant. 
The  whiff  of  air  that  came  in  by 
the  window  brought  joy  and  hope 
on  its  wings ;  it  quickened  his 
pulses  and  braced  his  nerves.  Ist- 
van  Tolnay  felt  very  sanguine. 

"  One  more  glass  of  wine,"  he 
said  aloud.  "  Let  this  be  my  stir- 
rup-cup ;  and  then,  Excelsior  !  " 


He  took  up  the  bottle  as  he 
spoke :  the  red  wine  gurgled 
through  the  throat  of  olive-green 
glass.  He  raised  the  full  glass  to 
his  lips,  but  in  the  same  moment 
he  turned  his  head,  for  the  door- 
handle was  slowly  moving.  Slowly, 
very  slowly,  the  door  glided  open. 

Istvan  muttered  something  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  put  down  the 
untouched  glass  so  sharply  that 
some  drops  of  red  wine  splashed 
over  the  edge — for  Princess  Try- 
phosa was  standing  before  him. 

It  was  Princess  Tryphosa :  but 
it  was  not  the  glowing  sultana, 
whose  beauty  but  a  few  weeks  ago 
had  still  held  the  power  of  reviving 
for  a  moment  the  embers  of  a  dead 
love  ;  neither  was  it  the  sobbing 
woman  who  had  wept  at  the  foot 
of  the  beech-tree,  nor  the  calmly 
desperate  woman  who  had  sat  oppo- 
site to  Gretchen  last  night  with  the 
dagger-point  between  them.  Her 
misery  had  reached  another  stage. 
She  was  dry-eyed  and  haggard ; 
she  was  colourless  and  worn  in 
face.  Her  hair  was  rough,  and 
her  dress  was  crushed  and  unsight- 
ly. She  had  aged  ten  years  in  a 
few  hours.  Her  eyes  had  not 
closed  for  a  moment.  All  night 
she  had  sat,  and  pondered,  and  re- 
flected, feeling  about  carefully  for 
some  way  out  of  the  straits  of 
her  despair.  Gretchen  had  said, 
"  Why  do  you  not  appeal  to  him 
straight  1 "  and  those  words  had 
remained  fastened  in  her  mind. 
Of  course  she  had  appealed  to  him 
already;  but  for  weeks  past  she 
had  kept  silent.  One  last  and 
desperate  appeal  might  yet  save 
her.  She  was  not  a  woman  to 
leave  any  stone,  however  heavy, 
unturned.  The  curious  mixture  of 
laziness  and  energy,  of  languor  and 
passion,  which  were  the  elements 
of  her  nature,  gave  her  a  strength 
of  purpose  which,  at  first  sight, 
was  not  to  be  suspected.  By 
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morning  she  had  matured,  not  only 
her  plan,  but  also  the  details.  She 
had  resolved  that  she  should  not 
go  alone — that  she  should  take  her 
child  with  her.  Her  love  for  her 
child  was  very  genuine  of  its  kind ; 
but  it  was  not  maternal  affection 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  little 
Codran  having  been  roused  out  of 
his  sleep  at  daybreak,  and  dragged 
up  out  of  his  soft  cushions.  Instinct 
told  her  that  that  small  curly  head 
would  play  a  useful  part  in  the 
scene  which  she  was  deliberately 
going  to  provoke.  Never  had  she 
been  so  sincerely  grateful  to  Pro- 
vidence for  having  given  her  a 
pretty  boy  for  her  son  as  to-day, 
when  she  believed  that  his  pretty 
looks  might  help  her  to  touch 
Istvan  Tolnay's  heart,  or  rather  to 
fire  his  fancy.  In  a  sort  of  dim 
and  far-off  way  she  felt  aware  that 
she  was  not  beautiful  to-day,  and 
some  impulse  moved  her  to  put  her 
son's  beauty  in  place  of  her  own. 
Here,  again,  it  was  her  knowledge 
of  the  man  which  guided  her. 

Her  appearance  came  in  such 
harsh  contrast  to  his  thoughts  of  a 
minute  ago,  that  Istvan  for  a  mo- 
ment seemed  to  have  lost  the  power 
of  speech.  He  stared  at  the  white- 
faced  woman,  and  the  sleepy  child 
which  clung  to  her  hand,  as  if  he 
did  not  know  them.  But  long  be- 
fore Tryphosa  had  succeeded  in 
speaking,  he  had  recovered  himself. 

"  Princess  !  You  here  !  Is  it 
possible  1 " 

The  Princess  shut  the  door  as 
slowly  as  she  had  opened  it,  and 
came  forwards  towards  him. 

"What  imprudence!  The  ser- 
vants might  have  seen  you  !  " 

The  Princess  stood  still,  with 
her  child  drawn  to  her  side,  and 
looked  back  at  him,  still  searching 
for  words,  and  struggling  for  ex- 
pression of  what  she  felt  and 
wanted  to  show.  She  would  have 
preferred  to  give  some  sign  more 


passionate  and  moving;  but  she 
had  grown  so  used  to  slowness, 
that  even  at  a  moment  as  critical 
as  was  this  one,  she  was  unable  to 
move  or  to  speak  quickly.  It  was 
too  unaccustomed  and  too  strange. 

"  The  servants  have  seen  me," 
she  said  at  last.  "  Do  you  think  I 
would  stop  at  that  ?  " 

Istvan  understood  now  that  she 
was  desperate ;  and  as  for  the  rest, 
he  did  not  much  care.  His  conduct 
had  never  been  shaped  to  please 
public  opinion,  and  if  Tryphosa 
could  brave  the  world,  so  could  he. 

Prudence  was  a  cloak  which  sat 
ill  upon  him,  and  Tryphosa  saw 
how  ill  it  sat. 

"  You  were  not  usually  so  pru- 
dent, Istvan,  when  you  used  to 
climb  to  my  window  in  order  to 
get  a  smile,  and  when  you  used  to 
pick  up  the  flowers  I  dropped,  un- 
der my  husband's  eyes.  Do  you 
remember  that  time  1 " 

"  Excuse  my  surprise,"  said  Ist- 
van, with  convenient  evasion,  and 
still  feigning  a  stupefaction  which 
he  had  already  ceased  to  feel  ; 
"  but  you  never  leave  the  house  so 
early  as  this." 

"And  when  you  used  to  carry 
my  hair  in  a  locket,"  she  went  on, 
with  that  despairing  tenacity  of 
hers.  "  There  is  other  hair  in  the 
locket  now,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Nonsense,  Tryphosa  !  there  is 
not." 

"  And  you  used  not  to  go  to 
mountains  at  that  time,  or,  if  you 
went,  it  was  with  your  gun  and 
your  dog  alone." 

"  My  gun  and  my  dog  have  been 
to  the  mountains  often  enough 
this  summer,"  he  said,  sullenly. 
"  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  tied  to 
apron-strings." 

"  You  are  going  to  the  moun- 
tains again;  you  are  going  to-day 
— now.  I  see  it  by  your  dress, 
and  I  knew  it  before ;  that  is  why 
I  came  so  early." 
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"  I  am  going  for  a  walk." 

"You  are  going  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  Mademoiselle  Mohr  is 
gcdng  also." 

"  She  may  be — I  don't  know." 

Another  long  stare  from  her 
eyes,  before  her  lips  said  dog- 
gedly— 

"  She  is,  and  you  do  know." 

He  turned  with  an  oath  upon 
his  lips. 

"  Cursed  be  your  obstinacy  ! 
Have  it  then,  since  you  will :  she 
is  going,  and  I  do  know  it." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Tryphosa, 
calmly.  "  And  what  do  you  mean 
to  do  about  me  ?  " 

"  Mean  ?  I  don't  mean  any- 
thing. I  don't  know  what  I  mean, 
and  I  can't  tell  you.  It  is  stronger 
than  I  am,  do  you  hear  1  It  is  no 
good  speaking  to  me  at  all." 

"  You  mean  to  break  your  pro- 
mises." 

The  words,  plainly  spoken,  were 
ugly  even  to  1st  van's  ears :  he 
turned,  and  taking  up  his  soft  hat, 
began  crushing  it  up  between  his 
hands. 

The  small  Codran,  finding  his 
mother's  conversation  and  move- 
ments excessively  wearisome,  had 
wandered  off  towards  the  corner, 
arid  after  affectionately  pulling 
1  landfills  of  hair  out  of  the  rugged 
1  >ear-skin,  had  fallen  asleep  upon  it. 
His  mother,  going  towards  him, 
dragged  him  up  and  drew  him  to 
her  side.  If  she  had  had  more 
leisure,  she  would  certainly  have 
j  elt  pity  for  the  small  victim  ;  but 
;,t  this  moment  he  was  to  her  no 
more  than  a  piece  of  decoration 
necessary  for  the  scene. 

"Have  you  never  thought,  Baron 
Tolnay,  that  I  am  not  a  woman  to 
iet  myself  be  abandoned  in  this 
vvay  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Don't  threaten  me,  Tryphosa ! " 
<md  she  saw  a  gleam  in  his  eye — 
k*  don't  threaten  me ;  if  you  are 
desperate,  so  am  I." 


"  Look  at  my  child;  I  made  him 
fatherless — for  your  sake." 

"I  never  asked  you  to  do  it," 
he  said,  speaking  wildly.  It  was 
a  brutal  thing  to  say,  after  all  that 
had  passed  between  them.  Even 
he  could  not  have  said  it,  had  he 
not  been  half  out  of  his  senses  at 
the  moment.  He  certainly  could 
not  have  said  it  if  she  had  looked 
at  this  moment  as  she  had  looked 
that  evening  when  he  had  taken 
the  pomegranate  flower  from  her 
hair.  She  had  been  beautiful 
then ;  she  was  scarcely  so  now. 
The  voluptuous  glow  of  colouring 
about  her  seemed  faded.  She  was 
a  woman  who  imperiously  de- 
manded warm  -  tinted,  luxurious 
surroundings.  This  cold  morning 
light  did  not  suit  her ;  the  sharp 
air  seemed  to  chill  her ;  her  face 
looked  old  and  hard ;  her  very 
eyes  were  sunken.  She  was  like 
any  other  of  her  countrywomen 
who  has  just  missed  being  beauti- 
ful. Moreover,  she  was  unwit- 
tingly pursuing  the  very  course 
which  with  Tolnay  was  most  fatal ; 
she  was  pressing  him  to  a  distinct 
answer,  and  this  pressure  made 
him  furious. 

"  You  did  ask  me  to  do  it 
on  your  knees.  Istvan,  shall  I 
kneel  to  you  now1?" 

"  Let  me  go — let  me  go  !  "  cried 
Istvan,  tearing  away  his  arm  from 
the  grasp  of  her  clinging  hand. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  let  you  go.  I  am 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  you  with 
my  hands ;  but  rid  of  me  you  shall 
never  be.  Oh,  Istvaii  !  you  should 
not  have  loved  me  —  you  should 
have  loved  some  woman  whose 
heart  is  as  light  as  your  own. 
Istvan,  listen  to  me  :  by  all  the 
sacrifices  which  I  have  made,  by 
my  love  to  my  son,  by  the  memory 
of  your  love  to  me — I  conjure  you, 
listen  to  me  !  " 

"  Enough,  enough  !  "  cried  Ist- 
van, turning  from  her  —  for  the 
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gaze  of  those  stupid  passionate 
eyes  was  oppressive  even  to  him, — 
"  enough,  Tryphosa ;  it  is  late,  and 
I  must  go." 

"  You  must  go— to  her.  To  tell 
her  that  you  love  her." 

"  I  am  accountable  to  none  for 
what  I  may  say  or  do." 

"  You  have  told  her  already  that 
you  love  her." 

"Think  what  you  like." 

"  And  I  could  tell  you  another 
thing." 

"  Could  you?  Ha !  what  is  that  ?" 

She  had  come  a  step  nearer, 
mechanically  dragging  her  sleepy 
child  beside  her.  Now  she  stopped, 
and  eyed  him  attentively. 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  loves 
you?" 

"  I  shall  hear  to-day ; "  and  a 
smile  of  confidence  flickered  across 
his  features. 

"  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Ah  !  "  He  faced  her,  and  in 
his  eyes  there  was  nothing  now  but 
an  expectant  light.  The  hatred, 
the  anger,  the  reckless  cruelty  were 
all  held  at  bay  for  one  moment  by 
breathless  suspense.  He  might 
almost  have  been  mistaken,  as  he 
stood  there,  for  an  honest  and  true- 
hearted  lover,  so  little  power  had 
his  passions  of  stamping  their  mark 
011  his  face.  And  yet  at  this  mo- 
ment it  was  that  his  cruelty  reached 
the  point  of  climax.  That  expect- 
ant light  in  his  eyes  meant  death 
to  Tryphosa — a  more  bitter  death 
than  his  fury  of  a  minute  ago. 
He  viewed  her  only  as  the  person 
who  could  give  him  information  he 
wanted,  and  as  such  only  he  looked 
at  her  with  interest. 

The  answer  was  long  in  coming, 
but  it  came  at  last. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  then  :  she  does 
not  love  you." 

The  words  were  dropped  slowly, 
heavily,  as  if  each  word  had  been  a 
leaden  weight  falling  to  the  ground. 

The  light  died  out  of  Istvaii's 


eyes,  only  to  blaze  up  again  more 
hotly. 

"  You  lie !  She  does  love  me. 
I  know  it — it  must  be." 

He  might  as  well  have  run  his 
head  against  a  rock.  Tryphosa 
answered  immovably  as  before — 

"  She  does  not  love  you." 

This  time  he  turned  livid  pale. 
He  knew  Tryphosa  too  well  to 
doubt  her  plain  statement.  He 
stood  speechless,  his  hands  slowly 
clenching  by  his  sides,  and  a  rush 
of  tumultuous  thought  coursing 
fast  and  furious  through  his  brain. 

Tryphosa  watched  him  :  she  had 
tried  an  experiment,  and  she  was 
watching  to  see  how  it  would  work. 

Suddenly  upon  the  paleness  came 
a  painfully  vivid  flush  of  red ;  he 
sprang  forward  towards  her  and 
caught  her  by  the  wrist. 

"  Is  this  your  revenge  ? "  he  de- 
manded violently.  "  Is  this  to 
torture  me  ?  Is  it  your  jealousy 
that  makes  you  speak  1  or  mad- 
ness? or  is  it  the  truth?  Which 
is  it?  I  must  know  it  now — at 
once." 

She  did  not  shrink  or  waver  as 
he  touched  her.  There  was  the 
truth  written  plainly  in  her  eyes, 
though  she  made  no  movement  with 
her  lips ;  and  Istvan  saw  it.  He 
dropped  her  hand  and  turned  away, 
taking  two  steps  in  the  room  and 
back  again,  with  a  new  and  sudden 
restlessness  of  manner. 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?  Quick, 
quick,  quick  ! " 

Quickness  was  out  of  her  power, 
but  she  answered  his  question 
clearly  enough. 

"  She  told  me  so  herself :  she  was 
with  me  last  night.  I  asked  her, 
and  she  told  me." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  —  impossible  !  "  he 
laughed  harshly.  "She  told  you 
that, — and  what  else  ? " 

"She  told  me  that,"  said  the 
Princess,  slowly,  "and  she  told  nie 
nothing  else." 
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"  You  have  something  more  to 
say — say  it  at  once." 

"  She  told  me  nothing  else,  but 
I  h  we  guessed." 

*  Oh,  speak  ! " — he  stamped  with 
his  foot  on  the  ground. 

'•I  think  that  she  loves  some 
one  else." 

Istvan's  teeth  clenched,  and  he 
muttered  a  brutal  curse. 

'  '•  I  am  certain  of  it ;  she  loves 
some  one  else,  and  he  is  a  better 
man  than  you." 

' '  Do  not  speak  his  name  !  "  cried 
To  nay,  with  "  sudden  vehemence 
and  a  look  of  hatred  almost  dia- 
bolical in  its  malice.  That  first 
dawn  of  doubt  which  had  risen  the 
other  day  in  the  cave  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  this.  That  mis- 
gi\  ing  came  to  life  again,  and  this 
time  full-grown  and  near;  not  a 
mere  dim,  far-off  possibility,  which 
he  had  laughed  at  and  scorned. 
The  complacent  self-confidence  of 
half  an  hour  ago  made  this  fall 
from  the  height  the  more  rude ; 
th  3  joyous  hopefulness  which  had 
buoyed  him  up  made  this  mortifi- 
cation the  more  intolerable.  When 
that  thought  had  first  presented 
itself  for  consideration,  he  had  dis- 
missed it  easily,  for  he  had  noth- 
ing but  his  own  passing  impression 
to  go  by,  and  vanity  had  argued 
el<  >quently  against  it :  now  this 
same  thought  was  supported  by 
Tryphosa's  judgment;  and  Try- 
phosa's  conclusions  were  arrived  at 
slowly,  but  unfailingly. 

"  Do  not  speak  his  name  ! "  he 
h;  ,d  cried, — "  I  will  not  hear  it ;  the 
tl.ought  is  maddening.  I  hated 
tl.at  man  from  the  first  day.  I 
will — yes,  I  will." 

His  voice  was  so  loud  that  the 
terrified  Codran  set  up  a  howl  of 
d ]  stress  ;  but  the  angry  tone  broke 
olf  suddenly,  and  Istvan  paced  the 
room  with  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hind him,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  He  stopped  by  the  table, 


and  lifting  the  glass  to  his  lips, 
drank  off  the  wine,  then  put  down 
the  empty  glass  with  such  vehe- 
mence that  the  thin  stem  was 
shattered,  and  the  upper  half 
rolled  broken  to  the  ground. 

Codran  stopped  crying,  and  de- 
taching himself  from  his  mother's 
hand,  proceeded  to  make  himself 
happy  on  the  floor  with  the  broken 
glass  and  the  few  drops  of  wine 
which  still  lingered  about  it. 

Istvan  took  up  his  hat  and  stick 
abstractedly,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
that  he  was  not  alone  in  the  room. 

He  would  not  have  looked  at 
Tryphosa  again,  if  she  had  not 
stopped  him  as  he  was  passing  her 
on  his  way  to  the  door. 

"Where  are  you  going  to, 
Istvan  ?" 

"To  the  mountains,"  he  said, 
with  a  hard  smile. 

"To  the  mountains,"  she  re- 
peated. Then,  after  a  momentary 
pause,  "  What  will  you  do  there  1 " 

"  Something ;  ah  yes,  I  will  cer- 
tainly do  something.  Never  fear ! " 

"  To  the  mountains.  And  what 
is  to  become  of  me  1 " 

"  I  don't  know." 

He  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
ground  for  a  moment.  There  was 
a  curious  look  in  them.  Try- 
phosa thought  that  she  knew  every 
glance  and  expression  of  his  by 
heart,  but  there  was  something  in 
his  face  now  which  was  new  even 
to  her.  She  began  slowly  to  under- 
stand that  her  experiment  had 
been  a  failure. 

"  We  shall  talk  of  that  when  I 
come  back.  There  will  be  a  great 
deal  to  talk  about." 

"  You  don't  know — no,  and  you 
don't  care." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  said,  shaking 
her  off. 

Her  arm  remained  poised,  just 
where  he  had  shaken  it  from  him. 
Her  face  was  white,  but  something 
was  slowly  kindling  in  her  eyes. 
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There  was  a  spark  lit  beneath,  and 
very  gradually  it  broke  to  the  sur- 
face :  it  reached  it,  and  her  black 
eyes  flamed. 

"  You  villain  ! "  she  panted. 
"  You  abandon  me — you  villain  !  " 
and  she  struck  out  her  closed  hand 
towards  him. 

The  motion  would  have  been  a 
blow  had  it  not  come  so  slowly 
that  Istvan  could  step  back  in 
time.  The  scorn  in  her  eyes  was 
so  supreme  that  it  had  the  power 
to  arrest  him  for  a  moment.  She 
was  not  beautiful,  perhaps,  but  she 
was  wellnigh  sublime  in  this  burst 
of  outraged  pride,  which,  coming  so 
late,  had  yet  come  so  superbly. 
She  had  the  blood  of  ancient  Rome 
in  her  veins,  and  it  had  at  last 
caught  fire.  The  passion  of  another 
woman  would  have  spent  its 
strength  long  before  this  climax 
was  reached ;  but  Tryphosa's 
strength  was  all  latent,  dormant, 
difficult  to  be  roused,  but  fearful 
when  once  awoke. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Istvan  quailed  before  a  woman. 

But  not  for  long.  Her  hand 
was  still  outstretched,  her  lips  were 
still  quivering  with  the  energy  of 
her  last  words,  when  already  that 
one  moment  of  stupefaction  was 
past,  and  his  thoughts  plunged 
back  into  the  current  which  was 
dragging  them  on.  Her  very 
presence,  so  real  for  a  moment, 
became  again  distant  and  indis- 
tinct. 

"We  shall  talk  when  I  come 
back, — there  will  be  much  to  tell ;  " 
and  crushing  his  hat  on  to  his 
head,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room, 


leaving  Tryphosa  standing  where 
she  was. 

As  long  as  his  steps  could  be 
heard,  she  remained  fixed  and 
listening,  the  light  of  scorn  still  in 
her  eyes,  the  very  anger  seeming 
to  have  turned  to  stone  in  her 
face.  Then,  when  the  last  step 
had  died  off,  and  all  had  been 
quiet  for  some  moments,  her  hand 
slowly  fell,  and  the  rigid  hardness 
of  her  face  began  to  melt.  She 
sank  down  on  the  seat  beside  her, 
and  she  wept.  Those  tears  were 
for  the  man  whom  she  had  called 
"  villain,"  whom  she  would  have 
struck  but  a  minute  ago,  and 
whom  yet  she  loved  better  than 
all  the  good  men  in  the  world. 

Little  Codran,  hearing  the  deep- 
drawn  sobs,  trotted  to  his  mother's 
side,  pulled  down  her  hands,  and 
held  the  broken  glass  to  her  lips. 

"  Are  you  tired,  mamma  1  "  he 
said;  "drink  this  little  red  drop — I 
left  it  for  you  :  it  is  very  sweet." 

It  was  the  •  glass  from  which 
Istvan  Tolnay  had  drunk,  and, 
taking  it  from  Codraii's  hand, 
Tryphosa  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 
Then  drawing  the  child  on  to  her 
breast,  she  gave  him  a  kiss,  so  fierce 
that  it  seemed  to  scorch  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  innocent  cheek. 

"  Can  I  go  back  to  bed, 
mamma  ? "  asked  Oodran,  yawn- 
ing. "  I  am  so  sleepy." 

Yes.  he  might  go  back  to  bed : 
the  scene  was  played  out,  the  cur- 
tain dropped ;  and  the  poor  little 
piece  of  decoration,  which  had 
failed  to  decorate  sufficiently, 
might  be  packed  away  again  out 
of  sight. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. THE    FALLEN    SIGN-POST. 

"  O,  der  arme  Mensch  steht  immer  mit  zugebundenen  Augen  vor  deinem  Schwerte,  unbegreifliches 
Schicksal!"— JEAN  PAUL. 

This  autumn  season  is  bringing     While    below    in    the    valley   life 
strange    contrasts    in    its     train,      and     activity    are    slowly    sinking 
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to  sleep,  up  on  the  mountains  a 
blaze  of  departing  splendour  is 
bursting  into  glory.  For  weeks 
past  Nature  has  been  quietly  at 
work  laying  in  the  ground-tints, 
and  painting  in  one  touch  of  bright 
colour  after  the  other;  but  it  is 
now  only  that  the  picture  is  com- 
pleted, and  stands  forth  for  a  brief 
time  of  perfection,  for  soon  the 
winter  will  begin  to  undo  the 
summer's  work. 

The  Hercules  valley  is  dazzling 
in  winter,  fairy  -  like  in  spring, 
majestic  in  summer;  but  autumn 
remains  its  season  of  beauty  :  and 
this  autumn  is  a  singularly  dry 
autumn,  with  no  rains  to  rot  the 
leaves,  nothing  but  sunshine  to 
wither  them  brilliantly.  A  wildfire 
seems  to  have  flown  over  the  hill- 
side, and  touched  each  maple-tree, 
till  it  flames  like  a  burning  brand ; 
the  low  masses  of  bilberry-bushes, 
clustering  between  the  rocks,  begin 
to  warm  into  colour,  glowing  hot 
as  timbers.  The  rocks  themselves, 
even  the  sober  grey  rocks,  do  not 
disdain  to  decorate  themselves,  and 
wear  patches  of  gaudy  mosses  in 
honour  of  the  departing  summer. 
What  had  been  bright  before  be- 
comes brilliant  now  —  what  had 
been  brilliant  now  reaches  magni- 
ficence. Green  turns  into  rich 
brown,  and  brown  changes  to 
molten  gold. 

But  it  is  in  the  world  above 
that  the  splendour  is  thrown  about 
most  recklessly.  Here  magnifi- 
cence has  run  riot.  There  is  on 
all  sides  a  waste  of  richness  which 
aln  iost  over-surfeits  the  eye.  Every 
coloured  lichen  on  the  tree-stems, 
wh  ich  in  summer  was  delicate  and 
small,  has  become  magnified  to 
double  its  size ;  every  tuft  of  moss 
on  the  rotting  carcass  of  a  fallen 
trunk  has  deepened  its  pile  and 
intensified  its  colour. 

The  dead  trees  are  making  pre- 
parations for  their  winter  funeral ; 
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the  monarchs  of  the  forest  are 
lying  in  state,  swathed  in  velvet, 
crowned  with  gold,  and  decked 
out  with  a  brilliancy  of  ornament 
well  worthy  of  a  departed  king. 
Bright  fungi  are  the  most  gor- 
geous among  these  ornaments. 
These  mysterious  and  capricious 
children  of  the  forest  have  started 
up  in  thousands  immediately  after 
the  first  autumn  showers,  and  have 
continued  to  increase  ever  since, 
fed  by  the  fatness  of  the  soil, 
though  no  more  rain  has  fallen. 
Piles  of  fungi,  scarlet,  blue,  orange, 
and  purple,  have  grown  out  of  the 
bark  of  the  trees,  or  stand  in  clus- 
ters covering  the  forest-floor,  each 
cluster  like  a  handful  of  jewels 
which  have  been  scattered  broad- 
cast. There  are  monster  pearls  on 
the  branches  overhead,  and  giant 
coral  reared  on  all  sides ;  glisten- 
ing sprays,  delicately  cut  and 
fancifully  ramified,  decorate  the 
pathway. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
these  gems  are  nothing  but  toad- 
stools ;  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  same  toadstools 
form  an  important  article  of  diet 
in  a  Roumanian  peasant-household. 
The  forests  thus  hold  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  maigre  dishes.  More- 
over, there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
mutual  understanding  between  Na- 
ture and  the  Greek  Church.  They 
have  accommodated  each  other. 
Nature  is  kind  enough  to  treasure 
up  these  stores  for  the  time  of 
fast ;  or  perhaps  the  Greek  Church 
has  invented  these  fasts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consuming  the  unlimited 
stores  which  the  forests  hold. 

"They  string  them  upon  cords 
and  hang  them  up  to  dry,"  said 
the  Bohemian,  somewhat  contemp- 
tuously, as  he  pointed  out  a  clump 
of  fungi,  in  shape  and  colour  closely 
resembling  a  pile  of  ripe  apricots ; 
"  or  else  they  keep  them  in  vinegar 
until  they  want  them,  and  then 
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devour  them  pickled.  But  they 
will  not  be  quite  as  well  off  this 
year  as  they  usually  are :  this  is 
all  nothing  to  the  number  I  have 
sometimes  seen  in  damp  autumns, 
— they  become  a  positive  nuisance 
then;  you  can  scarcely  step  free 
of  them." 

Up  here,  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest,  the  store  of  maigre  dishes 
ran  no  danger  of  being  disturbed. 
Here  the  fungi  would  live  their 
brief  time  of  magnificence,  and  then 
drop  back  silently  into  the  eternal 
decay  of  nature,  without  having 
been  either  strung  upon  cords  or 
preserved  in  vinegar  for  the  fast- 
time. 

"  Don't  you  eat  toadstools  in 
Bohemia1?"  inquired  Kurt. 

"  Of  course  we  eat  toadstools  in 
Bohemia,"  said  the  Bohemian,  with 
a  pitying  smile  ;  "  but  we  don't  eat 
the  blue  and  the  red  ones — we  only 
eat  the  yellow  ones  and  the  white 
ones." 

Mr  Howard  here  begged  to  ex- 
plain that  he  utterly  condemned 
not  only  blue  and  red,  but  also 
yellow  and  white  toadstools;  and 
that  no  power  on  earth  could  suc- 
ceed in  making  him  touch  anything 
but  an  orthodox  mushroom,  with 
no  suspicion  of  a  doubt  upon  its 
character,  and  cooked  in  an  ortho- 
dox English  fashion. 

Gretchen  took  no  part  in  the 
discussion  :  she  was  wondering 
within  her  mind  whether  happi- 
ness were  indeed  compatible  with 
a  hut  and  smoked  toadstools. 

They  had  been  walking  for  some 
hours  now,  and,  contrary  to  her 
wont,  she  was  tired.  The  scene 
witli  Tryphosa  had  excited  her; 
her  sleep  had  been  broken  and 
feverish  :  not  even  the  autumn 
brilliancy  around  her  could  dispel 
the  listless  langour  which  weighed 
on  her  to-day.  Ever  since  the 
moment  of  departure  she  had  in- 
stinctively kept  to  her  brother's 


side,  and  had  until  now  succeeded 
in  avoiding  anything  but  the  most 
general  and  trivial  conversation. 
She  was  so  absorbed  in  her  own 
anxieties,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  she  noticed  the  remarkable 
change  which  had  come  over  Tol- 
nay's  manner.  He  was  excited 
and  flushed — talked  loud  at  mo- 
ments, and  then  subsided  into 
moody  silence.  He  seldom  ad- 
dressed her,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  draw  her  away  from  the  others. 
But  whenever  she  happened  to 
turn,  she  found  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her;  and  once,whenDrKomers  was 
helping  her  over  a  tree-trunk,  she 
had  been  startled  by  a  glitter  in 
Istvan's  eyes,  and  that  same  look 
of  furious  hatred  which  she  had 
seen  two  days  ago  in  the  cave. 
Tolnay  was  not  looking  at  her  at 
the  moment — he  was  looking  at  the 
lawyer ;  and  instinctively  Gretchen 
dropped  the  hand  which  Yincenz 
had  stretched  towards  her,  and 
scrambled  over  the  tree-trunk  un- 
aided. 

They  rested  at  intervals,  and 
walked  on  as  they  felt  inclined. 
The  whole  day  was  spent  in  the 
forests  thus,  and  it  was  sunset 
when  they  emerged  from  under  the 
trees  on  to  a  free  space  of  meadow. 

"We  have  been  here  before," 
said  Gretchen;  "this  is  the  meadow 
on  which  we  rested  the  very  first 
time  I  walked  in  the  mountains." 

"  When  I  was  your  guide,"  said 
Tolnay  beside  her.  "  I  was  to 
have  shown  you  Gaura  Dracului 
that  day ;  don't  you  remember  ? " 

It  was  the  same  meadow,  but 
dressed  in  a  different  garment. 
Brilliantly  green  it  had  been  be- 
fore, but  here,  too,  autumn  had 
been  busy,  and  with  cunning  al- 
chemy had  changed  the  emerald 
into  an  amethyst.  Crocus -heads 
stood  closed  together,  so  thickly 
sown  that  every  step  crushed  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  full-blown  flowers. 
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"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  am 
thinking  of  ? "  asked  Tolnay,  ab- 
ruptly, as  they  walked  over  the 
crocuses." 

"As  you  like,"  said  Gretchen, 
carelessly,  not  choosing  to  betray 
her  trepidation. 

"  I  am  wishing  that  I  had  lived 
in  the  age  of  romance." 

His  tone  was  so  peculiar  that 
Gretchen  looked  up  in  alarm. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  harsh 
laugh,  "  what  are  you  afraid  of  1 
We  are  all  so  quiet  and  sensible, 
you  know,  in  this  age  of  reason." 

'  Fraulein,"  said  the  Bohemian, 
hurrying  to  her  side,  "  there  is  no 
need  for  our  crossing  this  meadow ; 
it  is  time  to  be  turning  homewards : 
look,  the  darkness  is  near." 

Gretchen  stopped  and  turned, 
glad  of  an  interruption.  She  looked 
upwards  at  the  sky  :  the  few  clouds 
which  floated  there  were  tinged  on 
their  lower  edge  with  the  glow  of 
rosy  sunset.  She  looked  down- 
wards, and  saw  that  already  the 
shadows  were  growing  deep  under 
the  trees.  She  was  half  inclined 
to  turn.  If  the  Bohemian  had  not 
spoken  again,  she  certainly  would 
have  turned ;  but  a  little  too  much 
anxiety  is  apt  to  spoil  the  very 
object  we  have  at  heart,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  Bohemian  be- 
trayed in  his  manner  a  little  too 
much  anxiety. 

I  [ad  he  only  kept  silent  while 
Gretchen  was  hesitating,  all  would 
have  been  well,  but  the  Fates 
pushed  him  to  speak. 

"  Let  us  turn,  Fraulein,  and  go 
homewards,"  he  urged  with  grow- 
ing eagerness ;  "  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  over  there." 

Gretchen  looked  from  the  sky  to 
his  face,  glanced  at  it,  and  then 
looked  again  with  a  faintly  awak- 
ened curiosity.  The  anxiety  in 
those  clear  eyes  was  very  apparent. 
It  was  evident  that  he  did  not  wish 
them  to  cross  this  meadow.  The 


consciousness  of  this  fact  was 
enough  to  double  the  desire  which 
Gretchen  felt  for  crossing  it. 

"  Is  it  of  robbers  you  are  afraid  ?" 
she  said ;  "I  think  we  might  risk 
them.  There  will  be  moonlight  on 
the  hills  to-night  to  light  us  on  the 
way  home." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  robbers, 
Fraulein." 

"  You  cannot  suppose  that  the 
weather  will  break  :  look  at  the 
sky, — it  seems  as  if  it  never  could 
rain  again." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  weather 
breaking,  Fraulein." 

"  Is  there  a  spring  beyond  this 
meadow  1 " 

There  was  a  spring  in  that  di- 
rection, the  Bohemian  reluctantly 
admitted,  but  it  was  some  dis- 
tance off, — a  nearer  one  had  run 
dry. 

"Let  us  go  on  then,"  said  Gret- 
chen ;  "I  am  longing  for  the  taste 
of  fresh  water." 

He  was  silent  after  this,  -and 
led  the  way  slowly  over  the  crocus 
meadow,  but  there  was  a  troubled 
look  disturbing  the  usual  peace- 
ful melancholy  of  his  face,  which 
Gretchen  did  nol'fail  to  notice. 

They  entered  the  shadow  of  the 
forest,  Gretchen  taking  care  to 
keep  by  her  brother's  side.  Baron 
Tolnay  was  in  advance,  and  Dr 
Komers  a  little  way  behind  them  ; 
Mr  Howard  still  further  to  the 
rear. 

This  was  the  same  spot  they  had 
been  on  once  before,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  first  walk  in  the 
mountains,  but  they  had  never 
passed  here  since.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  forest  little  known,  and 
even  less  trodden  by  human  feet 
than  the  rest  of  the  woods  around. 
It  did  not  lie  in  the  usual  beat  of 
either  hunter  or  woodcutter. 

The  aspect  of  the  spot  had  so 
changed  with  the  change  of  the 
season,  that  it  woke  no  special 
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memory  in  Gretchen's  mind,  until 
after  a  few  more  steps  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  huge  beech -tree 
stretched  upon  the  ground. 

She  knew  that  tree :  it  was  the 
same  on  which  the  goat-herds  had 
sat,  and  on  the  leaves  of  which  the 
goats  had  fed. 

There  were  no  goat-herds  here 
now,  and  no  tinkling  goat-bell. 
There  was  silence  and  desolation 
all  around  the  spot.  The  leaves 
had  been  fresh  then,  and  the  trunk 
newly  hewn ;  now  the  green  leaves 
had  turned  brown :  they  strewed 
the  ground,  or  hung  rustling  on 
the  dead  branches.  Over  the  marks 
of  the  axe-strokes  the  mosses  had 
begun  to  creep,  hiding  the  unsightly 
wounds  with  their  green  and  yellow 
velvet.  Then  the  felled  giant  had 
been  still  half  alive — the  sap  had 
scarce  had  time  to  stand  still 
in  its  course ;  but  now  it  was  a 
mere  corpse,  a  useless  heap  of  wood 
on  which  decay  is  rapidly  seizing. 
It  would  be  more  gorgeous  next 
autumn  than  it  could  be  this 
autumn,  for  the  moss  and  the 
lichens  take  many  months  to  cover 
up  a  dead  tree, — but  it  was  well 
adorned  even  now.  There  was  a 
colony  of  tiny  fungi  drawing  a 
broad  yellow  streak  down  half  its 
length,  and  single  patches  of  colour 
had  begun  to  collect. 

The  Bohemian  came  to  a  stand- 
still beside  the  tree-trunk,  and  put 
down  the  bundle  which  he  carried 
over  his  shoulder,  and  which  was 
tied  with  a  piece  of  strong  rope. 

"  If  you  will  sit  down  here, 
Fraulein,  I  will  fetch  you  the 
water;  it  will  take  me  a  little 
time." 

"  Very  well,"said  Gretchen ;  "we 
can  wait  here.  Shall  you  be  long 
away  1 " 

"Fifteen  minutes,  perhaps,  not 
more." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said 
Gretchen,  sitting  down  on  the  trunk 


and  handing  him  her  flask.  "  I  am 
sorry  you  have  to  go  so  far." 

The  Bohemian  took  the  flask, 
and  looked  at  Gretchen  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  he  had  something  more 
to  say.  He  turned  away,  however, 
and  walked  a  few  steps  off,  then 
returned  abruptly  and  said,  "You 
will  wait  here,  Fraulein,  will  you 
not?" 

"  Of  course  we  shall  wait  here." 

"  But,  I  mean,  you  will  not  move 
from  the  spot1?  You  might  lose 
your  way." 

"  We  are  not  going  to  move  from 
the  spot,"  she  answered,  and  the 
Bohemian  again  turned  away  and 
disappeared  among  the  bushes  to 
the  left. 

The  trunk  made  a  pleasant  seat, 
cushioned  as  it  was  by  nature,  and 
Gretchen  felt  glad  of  the  rest.  Dr 
Komers  and  Kurt  had  also  sat 
down,  for  there  was  ample  room  for 
a  dozen  people  more.  Baron  Tol- 
nay  remained  standing.  He  held 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  gazed 
fixedly  at  the  trunk,  with  a  look 
which  told  Gretchen  that  he  had 
forgotten  no  detail  of  that  day  in 
early  summer  when  they  had  first 
seen  this  fallen  tree. 

Presently  Mr  Howard  came  up, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  brilliantly 
coloured  fungus. 

"  I  have  spent  five  minutes  in 
knocking  this  thing  off  a  tree," 
he  explained,  as  he  sat  down.  "  I 
am  going  to  take  it  home  with  me, 
in  order  to  show  my  wife,  Lady 
Blanche  Howard,  what  the  sav- 
ages here  feed  upon.  I  have  taken 
the  most  poisonous-looking  one  I 
could  find." 

"  I  feel  almost  inclined  to  side 
with  the  savages  at  this  moment," 
said  Gretchen,  gazing  rather  long- 
ingly at  the  shining  fungus  which 
Mr  Howard  held,  and  which  to  all 
appearances  seemed  to  have  been 
showered  over  with  a  permanent 
coating  of  dew-drops.  "  It  looks 
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so  cool  and  juicy,  that  I  would 
risk  the  poison  for  the  sake  of  the 
refreshment." 

"Are  you  thirsty?"  asked  Mr 
Howard. 

"I  am  parched.  The  Bohemian 
has  gone  to  fill  my  flask,  but  he 
wi]l  not  be  back  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour." 

•'  Now  this  is  too  provoking  ! " 
cried  Mr  Howard,  rising.  "  Why 
did  you  not  appeal  to  me  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  an  Englishman 
is  never  without  water.  Water, 
water,  water,  as  they  din  into  my 
eai-s  down  there.  I  filled  my  flask 
fresh  at  the  last  spring." 

Gretchen  eagerly  drank  off  the 
water  which  Mr  Howard  poured 
into  his  patent  cup :  when  the 
first  edge  was  off  her  thirst,  she 
began  to  feel  sorry  for  the  Bohe- 
mian, who  had  started  on  a  useless 
mission. 

"Call  him  back,"  said  Mr 
Howard ;  "  he  can't  be  far  off,"— 
and  he  gave  a  lusty  shout  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  branches  over- 
head. 

"  He  can  walk  at  a  tremendous 
pace,  when  he  chooses,"  said  Kurt. 

They  listened  for  a  moment,  but 
there  was  no  response. 

"  I  wish  he  were  back,"  said 
Gretchen,  wearily.  "  I  should  like 
to  be  going  home." 

"  Well,  you  do  look  rather 
wt ;ather -beaten,"  said  Kurt,  con- 
templating his  sister.  "  It  would 
be  a  bore  to  have  to  carry  you 
down-hill.  Where  can  that  fellow 
be  staying  1 " 

"  I  shall  find  him,"  said  Dr  Ke- 
rn ers,  rising  to  his  feet. 

"  You  will  lose  your  way,"  Mr 
H  oward  called  after  him  ;  but  the 
lawyer  had  already  disappeared  in 
the  same  direction  which  the  Bo- 
hemian had  taken  some  minutes 
before. 

The  evening  was  closing  in 
rapidly,  and  the  brilliant  tints  of 


the  forest  beginning  to  fade  into 
undefined  greys. 

Now  that  she  was  sitting,  Gret- 
chen began  to  realise  how  tired 
she  was.  Her  feverish  thirst  was 
quenched,  but  a  sort  of  numb 
weariness  was  stealing  over  her. 
The  day  had  been  one  long  strain. 
She  had  succeeded  thus  far  in 
averting  an  explanation  with  Tol- 
nay,  but  the  effort  had  told  upon 
her.  A  sense  of  discouragement 
chilled  her  now.  This  very  spot 
suggested  discouragement.  When 
she  had  last  been  here,  her  hopes 
of  finding  Gaura  Dracului  had 
been  so  high  ;  but  the  discovery  of 
Gaura  Dracului  had  never  seemed 
more  hopeless  than  it  did  just  now. 
After  weeks  of  wandering  about 
the  hills,  they  were  exactly  at  the 
same  point  at  which  they  had  been 
that  day.  How  indignantly  she 
had  then  refuted  Tolnay's  words, 
when  he  had  laughingly  declared 
that  there  was  no  such  place  as  her 
father  described  !  It  almost  seemed 
to  her  now  as  if  Tolnay  had  been 
right.  She  could  herself  have  be- 
lieved Gaura  Dracului  to  be  a 
myth,  were  it  not  for  that  look  of 
terror  she  had  seen  so  often  on 
the  Bohemian's  face.  She  had  at 
last  reached  the  point  of  acknow- 
ledging to  herself  that  the  Bohe- 
mian's simplicity  had  baffled  her 
cunning.  "  Why  not  put  a  pistol 
to  the  fellow's  head  1 "  Mr  Howard 
had  suggested,  earlier  in  the  day, 
having  worked  himself  into  one  of 
the  fits  of  passion  to  which  the 
Bohemian's  obstinacy  periodically 
moved  him;  "  h'e  would  speak  fast 
enough  then."  To  which  Gretchen 
replied  that,  as  long  as  the  Bohe- 
mian's conscience  was  clear,  he 
would  not  mind  having  a  loaded 
cannon  put  to  his  head. 

There  was  silence  between  the 
four  people  thus  left  alone  in  the 
forest,  until  Istvan,  pushing  up  his 
hat,  which  he  had  drawn  over  his 
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forehead,  sat  down  on  the  trunk 
beside  Gretchen. 

He  took  the  place  by  her  side 
with  a  sort  of  ostentation — an  out- 
spoken defiance,  which  seemed  to 
challenge  the  world  to  dispute  his 
right,  if  it  dared.  At  this  mo- 
ment Gretchen  did  not  attempt 
any  resistance  :  she  felt  so  tired, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  that 
even  if  he  had  now  seized  her  hand 
and  renewed  his  declaration  of  the 
other  day,  she  would  have  been  too 
weary  to  repulse  him. 

But  Istvan  made  no  such  de- 
monstration. He  began  digging 
at  the  lichens  on  the  trunk  beside 
him  with  the  point  of  his  stick, 
making,  at  the  same  time,  some 
apparently  harmless,  if  somewhat 
abrupt,  remarks. 

"  What  a  much  pleasanter  day 
it  was  when  we  were  here  last ! " 
he  observed. 

"  It  was  warmer,"  said  Gretchen, 
for  want  of  any  more  original  re- 
mark. 

"  It  was  warmer,  and  the  wood 
was  green  then,  and  the  summerwas 
beginning  instead  of  ending.  Every- 
thing was  pleasanter.  Don't  you 
think  so  ?  We  were  a  smaller 
party,  too." 

"That  is  not  very  complimen- 
tary to  Mr  Howard." 

"  Nor  to  other  members  of  the 
party  either,"  said  Istvan,  striking 
off  another  tuft  of  grey  lichen  with 
his  stick.  "  Complimentary  1  Oh 
no,  I  am  not  in  a  mood  for  compli- 
ments." 

He  said  the  last  words  rather 
lower,  then  checked  himself,  and 
bent  down  towards  the  bark  of  the 
tree-stem.  He  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten his  last  train  of  thought, 
and  to  be  gazing  very  intently  at 
the  lichens  he  had  just  been  muti- 
lating. Gretchen  followed  his  look, 
but  she  could  see  nothing  that 
might  have  been  supposed  to  call 
forth  that  fixed  gaze.  For  a 


minute  or  so  he  continued  in  deep 
silence  to  scrape  away  the  moss, 
his  whole  attention  abs.orbed  in 
this  apparently  frivolous  occupa- 
tion. He  stooped,  raised  his  head, 
stooped  again,  lower  this  time,  and 
then,  looking  up,  said  quickly  and 
with  a  sudden  laugh — 

"Do  you  know  what  we  are 
sitting  on?" 

"A  beech-tree,"  said  Gretchen, 
somewhat  startled. 

"  Not  a  beech-tree,  but  the  beech- 
tree  :  look  what  I  have  found  !  " 

"  I  did  not  know  there  was  any- 
thing lost,"  said  Kurt. 

"There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  to  find,"  said  Mr  Howard, 
"except  these  eternal  toadstools." 

Istvan  had  now  laid  down  his 
stick,  and  with  his  fingers  was 
tearing  away  the  moss. 

"  Look  !  "  was  all  he  said,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  spot.  Gretchen 
looked,  and  on  the  place  which 
Tolnay's  stick  had  laid  bare  she 
saw  two  deep-cut  crosses  engraved 
in  the  bark  of  the  fallen  tree. 

It  was  long  since  she  had  given 
a  thought  to  the  beech-tree  which 
Adalbert  had  marked  as  sign-post 
to  Gaura  Dracului:  the  recollec- 
tion flashed  back  upon  her  now. 
In  her  excitement  she  sprang  from 
her  seat. 

"  If  there  is  a  third  cross,  it  is 
papa's  mark,"  she  cried.  "  Baron 
Tolnay,  let  me  look  !  " 

Istvan's  hand  was  there  before 
hers ;  and  while  she  was  speaking, 
the  third  cross  was  disclosed. 

The  marks  were  worn  with  time 
and  weather,  but  they  were  unmis- 
takable. This  beech -tree  bore 
three  crosses  on  it,  cut  into  the 
bark  at  what  must  have  been  the 
height  of  a  man's  stature,  in  the  time 
when  the  stem  had  stood  upright. 

Just  as  the  solution  of  a  riddle, 
which  we  have  tried  in  vain  to 
guess,  often  provokes  us  by  its 
very  simplicity,  so  did  it  now  ap- 
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pear  absurd  to  Gretcheii,  and  well- 
nigh  incredible,  that  they  should 
have  been  so  near  to  the  crosses 
and  yet  not  have  seen  them. 
Why,  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
speculations,  had  they  never  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  the 
tree  which  bore  the  marks  being 
felled  1 

A  minute  was  spent  in  examina- 
tion and  conjecture,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  desire  for  immediate 
action.  Gretcheii  had  gone  down 
on  her  knees  to  examine  the  marks 
more  closely,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  she  rose  and  looked  about 
her,  striving  to  recall  her  father's 
exact  directions. 

"  When  you  have  found  that 
tree,  you  are  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  spot,"  Adalbert  had  said. 
In  spite  of  herself,  Gretchen  began 
to  tremble  with  the  agitation  of 
this  thought. 

Carefully  turning  in  the  direc- 
tion which  her  father  had  indi- 
cated, and  calculating  her  paces 
with  all  possible  nicety,  Gretchen 
began  her  search  in  advance  of  the 
others. 

The  incertitude  did  not  last 
more  than  five  minutes. 

By  an  ingenious  combination  of 
excessively  simple  circumstances, 
OauraDraculid  lay  so  marvellously 
concealed  that  not  one  person  in 
fifty  passing  close  to  the  spot  would 


ever  guess  at  its  existence,  and 
that  fiftieth  person  whose  ignor- 
ance was  enlightened,  would  prob- 
ably reap  his  experience  by  break- 
ing his  neck  in  a  most  ghastly 
fashion.  A  dip  in  the  ground, 
exactly  like  a  hundred  other  dips, 
and  a  tangle  of  bushes,  scarcely 
more  dense  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  forest,  combined  together  to 
screen  this  black  danger  which 
lurked  here  in  the  very  depth  of 
the  shadows. 

Gretchen  herself  overshot  the 
mark,  for  her  eagerness  upset  her 
calculations.  She  was  beginning 
again  to  doubt,  when  she  heard 
Tolnay  calling  to  her  from  a  little 
way  back — 

"  This  way,  this  way  !  " 
And      Mr      Howard     shouted, 
"  Yes,  this  way ;  but,  in  heaven's 
name,  be  careful !  " 

She  turned  back  the  way  she 
had  come,  stumbled  over  a  stone, 
and  recovered  herself;  broke 
through  a  narrow  opening  in  the 
trees,  where  the  low  -  hanging 
branches  struck  her  in  the  face, 
stooped  down  to  escape  them,  and, 
with  another  step,  stood  still. 

The  rich  undergrowth  of  moss 
and  fern  at  her  feet  opened  sud- 
denly. She  was  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  space,  irregularly  circu- 
lar— -black,  vacant,  and  immeasur- 
ably deep. 
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THE    TRAWLING    COMMISSION    AND    OUH    FISH- SUPPLY. 


TRAWLING,  though  a  familiar 
word,  has  not  hitherto  been  one 
of  much  meaning  to  the  general 
public.  Few  persons  are  aware 
that  some  of  the  choicest  forms  of 
sea-fish,  such  as  soles,  turbot,  and 
brill,  are  taken  almost  entirely  by 
this  method  of  fishing.  Fewer 
still  have  any  idea  that  3000 
deep-sea  trawlers  work  off  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,  employ- 
ing a  capital  of  £15,000,000,  and 
catching  annually  about  £3,000,000 
worth  of  fish ;  or  that  the  propor- 
tion of  trawled  fish  to  that  taken 
in  other  ways  in  the  London  mar- 
ket, is  about  5  or  6  to  1. 

Trawling,  or  "trailing, "has  been 
practised  on  our  southern  coasts 
for  about  a  century,  but  not  to 
any  great  extent,  except  at  Brix- 
ham,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  built  from  the  proceeds  of 
that  industry.  It  is,  however, 
only  within  the  last  twenty  or 
twenty -five  years  that  trawling 
has  been  generally  adopted;  but 
it  is  now  largely  used  not  only 
off  the  coasts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, but  also  in  French,  Dutch, 
and  Belgian  waters. 

Such  a  rapid  development  has 
not  been  effected  without  a  struggle. 
On  the  contrary,  in  certain  places 
trawling  has  met  with  so  much 
opposition,  that  even  in  this  epoch 
of  "  burning  questions,"  it  is,  along 
a  considerable  part  of  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain,  the  most  burning. 
In  Aberdeen,  for  instance,  the 
trawlers  have  been  the  object  of 
a  demonstration  as  effective,  and 
probably  far  more  hearty  than 
that  against  the  House  of  Lords 
itself.  At  Wick  and  Stornoway 
recent  piratical  outrages  are  ex- 
pected to  bring  the  complaint  of 
the  anti  -  trawlers  within  "  the 


range  of  practical  politics  ; "  while 
at  St  Andrews  the  fishermen  have 
lately  adopted  the  irrefutable  argu- 
ment of  burning  in  effigy  a  Pro- 
fessor, whose  opinions  they  sup- 
posed were  unfavourable  to  their 
interests. 

The  section  of  the  British  coast 
to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made,  and  to  which  the  remarks  in 
this  paper  must  be  understood  to 
be  limited,  lies  between  the  Moray 
Firth  and  Flamborough  Head.  In 
this  district  the  word  "trawler" 
is  associated  with  an  extent  of 
industrial,  moral,  and  even  social 
iniquity,  that  would  much  astonish 
a  south-countryman.  This  feeling, 
which  proceeds,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  line  and  drift-net  fisher- 
men (whom  we  shall  call,  for  short- 
ness' sake,  the  fishermen),  has,  to 
a  certain  extent,  infected  all  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  is  by  no  means  of 
recent  origin.  What  is  recent  is 
the  degree  of  fierceness  to  which 
it  has  reached.  The  reason  of  this 
outburst,  and  indeed  the  nature 
of  the  whole  feud,  cannot  proper- 
ly be  understood  without  a  short 
explanation  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  these  three  methods  of  fishing, 
by  whose  friction  so  large  a  flame 
has  been  kindled. 

"Trawling,"  or  more  strictly 
speaking,  "beam-trawling,"  is  fish- 
ing by  means  of  the  beam  trawl-net. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  a  large 
beam,  from  20  to  50  feet  long, 
resting  on  two  iron  shoes  or  run- 
ners, shaped  like  a  D,  with  the 
curved  side  to  the  front,  and  stand- 
ing from  3  to  4  feet  high.  If  he 
can  achieve  this  mental  picture, 
we  will  next  inform  him  that 
these  runners  are  called  the  "head- 
irons,"  and  present  a  flat  surface 
to  the  ground  of  about  4  inches 
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wide.  To  the  beam  and  to  the 
straight  sides  of  the  head-irons  is 
fastened  a  triangular  net,  often 
over  100  feet  long,  which  drags 
behind  the  beam  very  much  like 
the  hood  of  a  cloak  turned  topsy- 
turvy. The  upper  side  of  the  hood 
is  attached  to  the  beam,  the  lower 
side  is  cut  away  in  an  elliptical 
curve,  and  rests  on  the  bottom, 
the  hollow  of  the  curve  being  about 
a  beam's  length  behind  the  line  of 
the  beam.  The  edge  of  the  net 
along  this  curve  is  threaded  to  a 
hawser  or  chain,  bound  round  with 
bits  of  smaller  rope  till  it  forms  a 
roll  of  about  5  inches  in  diameter, 
and  going  by  the  name  of  the 
"ground -rope."  The  whole  ap- 
paratus is  fastened  to  the  trawling- 
boat  by  a  hawser,  and  dragged  by 
her  sledgewise  along  the  bottom,  in 
the  same  direction,  but  about  a 
mile  faster  than  the  tide ;  the  run- 
ners resting  on  the  ground,  and  the 
net  extended  behind  the  beam 
by  the  motion  through  the  water. 
After  the  runners  have  passed,  the 
ground -rope  behind  them  sweeps 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  stirring  up 
the  fish,  who,  being  already  under 
the  upper  side  of  the  net,  are  un- 
able to  escape  upwards,  but  are 
carried  back  by  the  rush  of  the 
water  into  the  pocket.  A  smooth 
surface  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  for  trawling ;  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  this  method  of 
fishing  is  confined  to  grounds  where 
the  bottom  is  firm  and  sandy,  mud 
in  any  quantity  being  a  most  in- 
convenient presence  in  the  net. 
It^  operations  are  further  limited 
by  the  depth  of  water,  being  mostly 
carried  on  in  soundings  of  from 
20  to  50  fathoms.  The  night  is 
the  most  effective  time  for  this 
kind  of  work,  and  the  net  is  usually 
hauled  up  and  its  contents  emptied 
once  in  every  six  hours.  The  size 
of  the  trawling-smacks  varies  from 
about  30  to  90  tons,  and  they  are 


propelled  by  sail  or  steam.  The 
sailing  trawlers  are  the  larger,  and 
mostly  work  at  longer  distances 
from  the  shore,  going  out  to  the 
Dogger  and  Fisher  banks,  whence 
the  fish  is  packed  in  ice,  and  sent 
home  in  steam-carriers.  The  steam- 
trawlers  seldom  ply  further  out 
than  40  or  50  miles,  as  it  does  not 
pay  them  to  be  at  sea  when  the 
trawl  is  idle.  The  usual  take  of 
the  trawl  consists  of  haddock, 
plaice,  whiting,  soles,  turbot,  gur- 
net, cod,  dabs,  and  flounders.  Her- 
ring are  very  seldom  caught. 

This  description  will,  it  is  hoped, 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  trawl- 
ing sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. It  does  not  include  the 
small  trawlers,  such  as  "bumble- 
bees, "shrimpers,  "  horse-trawlers," 
&c.,  who  use  a  small  variation  of 
the  beam  trawl-net  in  the  shallow 
waters  inshore;  this  class  of  trawler, 
whatever  its  effects  may  be  upon 
the  fish,  not  having  yet  come  into 
serious  collision  with  the  fishermen. 

The  line  -  fishermen  have  two 
sorts  of  lines,  "  small  lines  "  and 
"great  lines."  The  former  are  of 
a  light  kind,  and  are  used  near 
the  coast  (say  at  a  distance  of  from 
1  to  20  miles)  for  catching  had- 
dock. They  are  about  5  miles  in 
length,  and  often  carry  as  many 
as  13,440  hooks.  The  great  lines 
are  for  the  take  of  cod,  ling,  hali- 
but, and  skate,  as  well  as  haddock, 
and  are  shot  either  from  20  to  60 
miles  from  shore,  or  on  the  great 
fishing-banks  in  the  middle  of  the 
North  Sea.  They  are  of  stouter 
material  than  the  haddock -lines, 
are  from  6  to  8  miles  long,  but  only 
have  about  4680  hooks.  Both  these 
classes  of  lines  are  shot  from  the 
boats  when  under  sail,  and  hauled 
in  again  in  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept in  calms,  when  rowing- 
boats  are  used.  The  lines  are 
shot  across  the  tide,  and  are  kept 
in  position  by  buoys.  The  had- 
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clock-lines  have  seldom  more  than 
three  buoys  in  their  whole  length, 
while  the  great  lines  show  a  buoy 
about  every  mile.  The  lines  are 
shot  just  before  daybreak,  the  had- 
dock-lines being  hauled  as  soon  as 
shot,  though  the  great  lines  are 
generally  left  down  till  slack 
water. 

Drift-nets  are  used,  in  the  dis- 
tricts with  which  we  are  now 
dealing,  almost  entirely  in  the 
herring  -  fishery,  though  further 
south  they  are  largely  employed 
for  mackerel.  These  nets  are 
from  1  to  2  miles  long,  and  about 
30  feet  deep.  They  are  suspended 
in  a  straight  line,  at,  or  a  little 
below,  the  surface,  by  means  of 
floats;  and  are  allowed  to  drift 
with  the  tide,  forming  a  sort  of 
floating  fence.  The  fish,  when 
they  meet  this  obstacle,  run  their 
heads  into  the  meshes,  and  at- 
tempting to  get  through,  are  caught 
by  the  gills  and  unable  to  go  back. 
The  usual  time  for  drift-net  fish- 
ing is  at  night,  the  fish  being  taken 
in  the  greatest  quantities  just  after 
sundown  or  before  dawn. 

The  line  and  drift-net  boats, 
depending  as  they  do  mostly  upon 
small  tidal  harbours,  are,  as  a  class, 
much  smaller  than  the  trawlers. 
The  long-line  smacks  are  the  larg- 
est; but  many  of  the  drift-net 
and  haddock  boats  are  undecked, 
although  of  late  years  there  has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  to 
build  boats  of  a  larger  class  for 
these  industries. 

It  will  not  require  a  prolonged 
study  of  the  above  description  to 
show  that  a  collision  between 
trawling  on  the  one  hand,  and 
drift-net  and  line  fishing  on  the 
other,  is  as  inevitable  as  when 
one  gentleman  at  an  Irish  fair  is 
dragging  a  coat,  and  another  is 
looking  for  a  coat  to  tread  upon. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  fishing  is  not 


carried  on  to  an  equal  extent  in 
all  the  spaces  of  the  sea,  but  is 
confined  to  certain  grounds  fre- 
quented by  the  fish  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spawning,  of  obtaining 
food,  or  for  other  reasons  not  yet 
fully  understood.  We  have  there- 
fore, at  the  outset,  fishing-boats 
of  these  three  kinds  all  plying 
their  trade  in  certain  districts  of 
limited  area.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  mere  community  of  haunts 
that  produces  the  collision  between 
fishermen  and  trawlers.  Unfor- 
tunately the  form  and  method  of 
trawling  is  almost,  one  might  say, 
physically  antagonistic  to  the  other 
two  systems  of  fishing.  Drift-nets 
and  lines  are  of  a  fragile  nature, 
easily  broken  and  destroyed,  and 
when  so  treated,  are  difficult  to 
recover.  They  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  great  length,  and  are  laid 
across  the  stream  of  the  tide,  thus 
forming  a  series  of  obstacles,  some- 
times 2  miles,  sometimes  8  miles 
from  end  to  end,  planted  about 
a  particular  sea  area,  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  trawlers, 
who  are  perpetually  working  up 
and  down.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  lines  themselves  are  only 
marked  by  small  buoys,  often  at 
long  intervals  from  each  other,  and 
which  are,  in  rough  weather,  in- 
visible beyond  a  short  distance. 
The  trawler  can  pass  through  any 
number  of  lines  without  damage 
to  himself;  indeed  he  may  be 
often  ignorant  that  he  has  done 
so.  The  boat  to  which  the  lines 
belong,  even  if  her  position 
would  always  give  a  clue  to  the 
lie  of  her  gear,  may  be  at  a  long 
distance  from  the  point  where  the 
line  is  crossed.  In  the  case  of 
nets,  the  boat  is  of  course  nearer 
to  her  property;  but  without  ex- 
perience of  that  kind  of  fishing, 
there  is  no  means  of  telling  the 
direction  in  which  the  nets  are 
laid,  unless  the  floats  can  be 
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sighted — a  process  which  is  often 
difficult  or  impossible.  Moreover, 
owing  to  the  caste-feeling  between 
the  two  trades,  the  master  of  a 
trawler  has  seldom  had  any  ex- 
perience of  line  or  net  fishing,  and 
his  crew  never.  They  are  thus 
less  able  to  judge  the  probable 
position  of  this  kind  of  gear,  and 
the  best  means  of  avoiding  damage. 
Finally,  when  we  remember  that 
all  the  three  methods  of  fishing 
are  carried  on  largely  in  the  dark 
or  dusk,  we  shall  cease  to  be  sur- 
prised that  collision  between  them 
h*t£  been  frequent,  and  that  much 
b*<xi  blood  has  resulted  therefrom. 

Indeed  for  many  years  there 
have  been  loud  complaints  made 
by  the  fishermen,  not  only  as  to 
interference  with,  and  injury  to, 
the  nets  and  lines,  on  the  part  of 
the  trawlers,  but  also  as  to  the 
harmful  effect  of  trawling  upon 
the  fish-supply. 

Now,  although  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  these  two 
charges,  it  will  be  found  that,  in 
the  history  of  the  trawling  ques- 
tion, they  always  appear  together ; 
and  that,  in  regions  where  the 
pi  lysical  collision  between  fishermen 
and  trawlers  is  slight,  the  injurious 
effects  of  trawling  on  the  fish-sup- 
ply do  not  strike  the  fishermen  so 
forcibly.  It  is  not  indeed  surpris- 
ing that,  an  ill  feeling  having  been 
once  established  by  one  particular 
grievance,  all  other  grievances  that 
arise  should  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause,  especially  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  satisfactory  explan- 
at  ions  for  their  existence.  Nothing- 
is  really  more  difficult  to  account 
for  than  a  bad  fishing  season  occur- 
ring after  a  good  one;  but  to  a 
fisherman,  who  has  for  some  time 
past  looked  upon  steam-trawler  X 
as  the  root  of  all  evil,  the  cause  is 
ready  to  hand. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  such 
complaints  have  always  existed, 


even  in  the  days  when  trawling 
was  practised  to  a  far  less  extent 
than  at  present.  For  instance,  in 
1862,  representations  were  made 
by  the  St  Monance  men  against 
trawling  in  the  Traith  Hole  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  and 
the  Scottish  Fishery  Board  were 
induced  to  order  a  suspension  of 
trawling  on  that  ground.  Again, 
in  1866  and  1878,  when  Commis- 
sions were  appointed  to  investigate 
the  whole  question  of  the  state  of 
the  sea -fisheries  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  fishermen  of  the 
north-east  coast  complained  of  a 
general  decrease  of  fish,  but  especi- 
ally of  haddock,  which  they  attrib- 
uted entirely  to  the  trawlers.  Both 
these  Commissions,  however,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  decrease 
was  visible  in  the  supply  of  fish  on 
our  coasts,  and  that  no  injurious 
effects  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  an  unrestricted  use  of  the 
beam-trawl. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1878,  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs : — 

"  Inshore-trawling  has  been  prac- 
tised more  or  less  for  a  great  many 
years.  The  practice  has  undoubtedly 
increased  of  late  months  in  the  North 
Sea.  The  cause  of  its  increase  is  so 
singular  that  it  is  worth  explaining. 
It  appears  almost  paradoxical  to  assert 
that  the  stagnation  of  trade  has  led  to 
a  revolution  in  fishing  ;  but  paradox- 
ical as  the  statement  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  The  steam-tugs 
plying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  and 
the  Wear  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employ  by  slack  trade.  Their  masters, 
despairing  of  obtaining  other  profitable 
work  for  them,  have  placed  trawls  on 
board  of  them,  and  have  sent  them 
out  to  fish.  But  the  tugs  are  hardly 
fitted  to  fish  the  distant  grounds  in 
the  North  Sea  to  which  the  trawling 
fleet  usually  repair.  They  are  com- 
pelled, therefore,  if  they  trawl  at  all, 
to  trawl  on  the  inshore  grounds,  on 
which  the  hook -and -line  men  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly. 
In  many  cases,  without  the  assistance 
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of  steam,  that  monopoly  could  not 
have  been  disturbed.  The  trawlers 
can  only  work  on  a  smooth  bottom, 
and  on  most  places  on  the  east  coast 
of  England  the  bottom  is  alternately 
*  hard '  and  *  smooth ' ;  or,  in  less 
technical  language,  patches  of  rock 
crop  up  in  the  midst  of  sand  or  mud. 
A  sailing  smack,  dependent  on  her 
sails,  and  forced  to  tack,  has  hardly 
room  to  work  on  the  small  patches  of 
mud  and  sand  without  fouling  her 
trawl  on  the  rocks.  A  steamer,  able 
to  turn  more  quickly,  can  avoid  the 
rocks,  and  work  on  the  smaller  patches 
of  smooth." 

Since  these  words  were  written, 
steam-trawling  has  developed  to  a 
great  extent  on  our  north-east 
coasts.  It  is  not  only  tugs  out 
of  work  that  are  now  used;  but 
steamers  are  built  solely  for  the 
trade,  fitted  with  steam  -  winches, 
ice-holds,  and  other  modern  ap- 
pliances. In  1884  there  were 
about  140  steam -trawlers  at  work 
between  the  Moray  Firth  and 
Flamborough  Head.  Whatever  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  these  ves- 
sels can  make  as  many  continuous 
hauls  as  they  please,  going  up  with 
one  tide  and  down  with  the  next. 
Also,  from  their  practice  of  work- 
ing near  the  land,  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  slighter  and  less 
adequately  buoyed  haddock -lines, 
which  are,  of  all  gear,  the  most 
liable  to  damage. 

This  new  development  has,  it 
may  be  gathered  from  the  above 
description,  added  fresh  fuel  to 
the  flames  of  the  dispute  between 
the  fishermen  and  the  trawlers. 
If,  for  all  the  reasons  we  have 
enumerated,  a  modus  vivendi  be- 
tween fishing -boats  and  sailing 
trawlers  was  difiicult,  that  diffi- 
culty is  tenfold  greater  in  the  case 
of  the  steamer.  But  besides  the 
more  obvious  causes  of  collision, 
there  are  others  of  a  less  evident 
character.  A  good  many  of  the 
steam  -  trawlers  coasting  off  the 


Scotch  coast  belong  to  English 
ports.  The  difference  of  habits  and 
religion  shown  by  these  strangers, 
in  such  a  way,  for  instance,  as 
occasional  trawling  on  Sunday, 
are  displeasing  to  the  Scotch.  Also, 
in  event  of  actual  collision,  there 
is  naturally  less  desire  for  mutual 
accommodation,  where  the  dispu- 
tants belong  to  the  two  countries. 
The  steam  -  trawlers  are  usually 
fitted  out  by  a  company  or  a  well- 
to-do  fish-merchant,  while  the  boats 
are  the  property  of  the  fishermen 
themselves.  Hence  the  catch- 
words "rich  and  poor,"  "capital 
and  labour,"  are  mixed  up  in  the 
controversy,  affording  welcome  op- 
portunities to  the  professional  agi- 
tator. Finally,  as  much  seaman- 
ship is  not  required  on  board  a 
steam-trawler,  the  crews  are  often 
filled  in  with  "  soldiers,"  longshore 
loafers,  and  others,  who  are  looked 
upon  by  the  regular  fishermen  with 
contempt. 

Apart  from  these  sentimental 
grievances,  the  position  of  the  fisher- 
men is  one  deserving  of  great  sym- 
pathy. They  are  face  to  face  with 
a  new  industry  in  direct  rivalry 
with  their  own,  which,  as  a  more 
efficient  method  of  catching  certain 
classes  of  fish,  is  gradually  driving 
them  from  a  large  portion  of  the 
market.  This  must  in  itself  be 
sufficiently  galling  to  men,  in 
whose  families  the  fishing  trade 
has  often  been  hereditary  for  long 
periods,  and  who  are  absolutely 
dependent  on  it  for  making  a  living. 
Moreover,  the  present  law  of  pub- 
lic property  in  the  fishing-grounds 
is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
trawlers.  Resident  fishermen,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  fish  on 
grounds  that  their  ancestors  have 
worked,  naturally  feel  jealous  at 
the  appearance  of  strange  boats. 
But  when,  after  a  period  of  success- 
ful fishing,  they  see  these  strangers 
put  off  to  fresh  grounds,  leaving 
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nothing  but  diminished  takes  to 
the  residents,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered if  they  consider  themselves 
victims  of  an  undoubted  wrong. 
Nor  is  that  all.  In  addition  to 
being  driven  from  the  market, 
they  find  that  the  operations  of 
their  rivals  have  often  the  effect 
of  driving  them  from  the  sea.  Not 
only  are  they  beaten  in  the  race 
by  fair  running,  but  they  are  liable 
to  be  tripped  up  and  crippled  by 
their  antagonists.  It  is  as  though 
the  tram-cars  of  a  prosperous  line 
were  not  content  with  running  om- 
nibuses and  cabs  off  the  road,  but 
actually  ran  them  down  as  well. 

From  the  operation  of  these 
various  causes,  a  state  of  feeling 
has  arisen  that  cannot  be  better 
described  than  by  a  few  extracts 
taken  from  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission  that  has 
recently  investigated  the  subject, 
and  to  whose  appointment  we  shall 
shortly  refer. 

'•  665.  Instead  of  seeking  to  keep 
clear  of  the  fishermen  and  the  lines, 
they  [the  trawlers]  take  away  the  lines 
intentionally  ;  and  they  not  only  take 
away  the  lines,  but  they  try  to  drown 
the  fishermen." 

'•696.  My  wife,  while  selling  fish 
the  other  day,  found  a  woman  in  Aber- 
deen got  the  jaundice  through  eating 
fisli  caught  by  the  trawlers." 

'•3608.  Make  110  wonder  though 
you  hear  of  murder  on  the  high  seas 
betwixt  fishermen  and  trawlers." 

"4871.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  gen- 
tlemen, there  is  no  tongue  can  tell  you 
th(  trials,  and  the  disadvantages,  and 
th(  grievances  we  have  to  meet  with  at 
sea.  It  is  one  thing  to  sit  on  this 
bench  before  you,  gentlemen,  to  try 
an«l  express  it,  but  it  is  another  thing 
to  be  on  the  ground  and  feel  it." 

k<  7820.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think 
about  them  trawlers,  sir, — there  is  a  lot 
of  the  scum  of  Hull  gets  into  them. 
I  believe  a  soldier  can  be  a  trawler 
fisherman." 


"3164.  Every  one  abandoned  it 
[trawling].  Why?  Because  they 
were  doing  evil." 

"  9863.  Some  people  say  that  trawl- 
ing is  a  discovery  of  science,  but  I 
think  that  no  science  is  good  that 
destroys  nature,  which  we  know  trawl- 
ling  does.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
world  the  Almighty  fixed  his  canon 
against  all  destroyers  of  animated 
nature,  and  told  her  to  be  fruitful,  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  elements." 

Frequent  representations,  in  the 
shape  of  letters  and  complaints, 
in  language  and  spirit  similar  to 
these  extracts,  having  been  made 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other 
authorities,  the  President  of  that 
Board  appointed  a  Commission  in 
September  1883  to 

"inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
complaints  that  have  been  made  by 
the  line  and  drift-net  fishermen  of  in- 
juries sustained  by  them  in  their  call- 
ing, owing  to  the  use  of  the  trawl-net 
and  beam-trawl,  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
to  ascertain  how  far  these  complaints 
are  well  founded,  and  whether  any, 
and  what,  legislative  remedy  can  be 
adopted  without  interfering  with  the 
cheap  and  plentiful  supply  of  fish." 

The  Report  of  this  Commission 
has  lately  been  presented  to  her 
Majesty,  and  is  now  accessible 
to  her  subjects  in  the  form  of 
a  Blue-book.  Between  the  gen- 
eral reader  and  a  Blue-book  there 
exists  a  natural  antipathy,  which, 
however  justifiable  on  ordinary 
occasions,  is  in  the  present  in- 
stance to  be  regretted.  A  subject 
like  trawling,  affecting  a  class  so 
interesting  as  the  fishermen,  and  a 
question  so  important  as  our  fish- 
supply,  cannot  fail  to  have  some 
attractions,  especially  in  those 
northern  regions  that  lie  around  the 
cradle  of  'Maga,' which  are  the  prin- 
cipal battle-ground  of  the  opposing 
forces.  We  therefore  propose  to 
put  before  our  readers  a  few  of  the 
present  aspects  of  the  trawling 
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question,  as  disclosed  in  the  Com- 
missioners' Report,  in  a  lighter  and 
less  formal  style  than  such  a  serious 
publication  allows,  adding  from 
time  to  time  such  information  or 
comment  as  may  seem  necessary. 

The  complaints  of  the  fishermen 
against  the  trawlers,  fall,  as  the 
Commissioners  point  out,  into  two 
classes  :  first,  those  of  decrease  of 
^fish ;  secondly,  those  of  damage  to 
gear. 

As  regards  the  second  of  these 
points,  we  have  already  touched 
upon  the  state  of  things  out  of  which 
it  arises,  showing  how  the  natural 
rivalry  of  the  fishermen  and  trawl- 
ers is  aggravated  by  the  conditions 
of  their  respective  industries.  This 
exasperation  is  unfortunately  kept 
alive  by  the  peculiar  difficulties  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  recovering  dam- 
age for  injuries  of  this  description, 
should  the  trawler  deny  his  lia- 
bility. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  identification.  As  the 
Commission  says  : — 

''When  nets  or  lines  are  injured, 
the  mischief  usually  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  night  or  about  daybreak,  and 
often  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  boat  to  which  the  damaged  gear 
belongs.  There  may  be  several  trawl- 
ers at  work  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  fishermen  cannot  say  by  what 
vessel  the  damage  was  done.  .  .  .  Some- 
times the  trawler  is  plainly  visible, 
but  is  so  distant,  or  steering  in  such 
a  direction  that  her  number  and  letters, 
which  are  only  painted  on  her  bow, 
are  not  distinguishable  by  the  crew 
of  the  fishing-boat." 

The  fisherman  are  unable  to  fol- 
low her  to  take  her  number,  because 
of  the  further  loss  they  might  incur 
if  they  deserted  their  gear  in  its 
broken  condition.  There  is  also 
the  impossibility,  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  overtaking  a 
steamer.  But  even  if  the  offender 
be  identified,  the  fishermen  have  a 
great  dislike  to  going  to  law,  owing 


to  "a  combination  of  difficulties, 
such  as  probably  exist  in  the  case  of 
no  other  litigation,  "which  have  to  a 
great  extent  prevented  their  obtain- 
ing  adequate  redress  either  in  civil 
suits  for  damages  or  prosecutions 
under  the  Sea  Fisheries  Acts.  To 
enter  further  into  this  question 
would  protract  our  paper  to  an 
undue  length.  It  is,  too,  a  matter 
of  more  interest  to  the  fishermen 
and  trawlers  themselves  than  to 
the  general  public,  and  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, rendered  more  than  usually 
obscure  by  their  having  to  be  read 
together  with  International  Fish- 
ery Conventions. 

The  question  of  the  fish-supply, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  affects 
the  whole  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  is  also  of  consider- 
able attraction  to  the  general  reader, 
being  concerned  not  merely  with 
the  fate  of  a  particular  branch  of 
the  fisheries,  but  with  the  natural 
laws  that  govern  the  habits  of  all 
fish.  It  will,  however,  be  easily 
understood,  that  in  proportion  as 
this  part  of  the  Commissioners' 
inquiry  embraces  a  wider  and  more 
varied  field  than  the  other,  so  is 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the 
truth  concerning  it  increased.  Un- 
fortunately we  are  extremely  ig- 
norant of  all  that  relates  to  the 
food-fishes  of  the  sea.  Such  know- 
ledge is  not  easy  to  come  at,  and 
hitherto  there  have  been  no  prac- 
tical reasons  for  investigation  in 
that  direction.  We  have  always 
had  as  much  fish  as  we  wanted, 
taking  one  season  with  another, 
and  the  supply  has  seemed  practi- 
cally inexhaustible.  In  the  case 
of  some  fishes  that  ascend  our 
rivers  it  has  been  different ;  their 
numbers  have  been  rapidly  dimin- 
ished by  over-fishing  ;  we  have  been 
compelled  to  investigate  their  lives, 
and  regulate  their  capture  by  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained.  But  of 
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the  great  shoals  that  inhabit  the 
sea,  what  do  we  know  1  What  do 
we  know  of  the  spawning,  the 
growth,  the  food,  the  enemies  of 
such  fish ;  of  the  effect  upon  them 
of  the  saltness  or  temperature  of 
the  water,  of  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  air?  Nay,  more, — 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  regu- 
lar fishing  statistics,  we  cannot  tell 
the  number  of  fish  caught  annually, 
the  number  of  boats,  the  extent  of 
the  gear  employed,  or  the  time 
spent  in  the  fishing.  Without 
knowledge  of  this  kind,  upon  what 
son}  of  evidence  must  we  fall  back  1 
Upon  that  of  the  fishermen  them- 
selves. Now  there  is  probably  no 
fine  r  class  of  men  in  these  islands 
than  the  fishermen.  Numbers  of 
them  have  the  bravery  and  sim- 
plicity of  men  whose  life  is  one  of 
struggle  and  hardship,  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  look  danger  in  the 
faco.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  altogether  fitted  to  give 
accurate  evidence  on  a  question  of 
thi.s  kind.  They  have  fished  in 
the  ways  they  fish  now  for  cen- 
turies. Although  constantly  at 
sea,  they  have  little  leisure ;  and 
even  if  they  had,  do  not  possess 
the  educated  faculty  necessary  for 
close  observation. 

If  they  do  observe,  it  is  through 
the  glasses  of  tradition,  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  forefathers, 
and  anything  beyond  the  rim  of 
these  they  will  not  see.  Further, 
in  evidence  so  obtained,  there  is 
always  great  difficulty  in  separat- 
ing facts  from  inferences,  especially 
when  the  matter  to  be  investigated 
is  <  losely  bound  up  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  witness.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  the  fishermen  have  no 
means  but  memory  of  comparing 
th(  results  of  present  with  those 
of  former  years.  No  records  of 
their  takes  are  kept,  except  such 
approximations  as  may  be  reached 
through  the  fish-curer  and  the  fish- 


merchant,  —  no  accounts  of  the 
amount  of  fish  they  sell,  or  the 
money  they  make  in  each  year — of 
the  time  spent  at  sea,  or  the  state 
of  the  weather  in  each  season. 
Finally,  in  the  words  of  the  Com- 
missioners— 

"The  increase  in  the  number  and 
size  of  the  fishing-boats,  and  in  the 
efficiency  of  their  apparatus,  make  it 
difficult  to  say  how  far  the  supply  of 
fish  brought  to  market  is  an  accurate 
test  of  the  increased  or  diminished 
productiveness  of  the  fishing-grounds. 
Nor  do  the  grounds  themselves  always 
remain  the  same.  New  grounds  are 
discovered  in  addition  to  those  for- 
merly used,  and  in  some  cases  old 
grounds  are  abandoned." 

In  view  of  these  many  difficulties 
that  met  them  upon  the  threshold 
of  their  investigation,  the  Com- 
missioners seem  to  have  adopted 
the  best  course  that  was  open  to 
them.  While  they  were  occupied 
themselves  in  taking  evidence  from 
the  fishermen  and  trawlers,  Pro- 
fessor M'Intosh,  of  St  Andrews 
University,  was  directed  to  carry 
on  a  series  of  experiments  as  to 
the  actual  effects  of  the  trawl. 
For  this  purpose  a  sum  of  £200 
was  advanced  by  the  Treasury, 
and  arrangements  were  made  with 
owners  of  steam-trawlers  at  Gran- 
ton  and  Aberdeen,  under  which  the 
Professor  was  to  be  taken  on  board 
for  the  ordinary  trips,  and  allowed 
to  register  the  contents  of  the 
trawl-net.  The  chief  object  of 
these  experiments  was  to  obtain 
accurate  information  respecting 
the  destruction  of  immature  fish 
and  spawn,  said  to  be  caused  by 
trawling.  Professor  M'Intosh  be- 
gan his  voyages  in  January  1884, 
and  continued  them  till  the  end  of 
August  in  the  same  year.  During 
their  continuance,  ninety  -  three 
hauls  of  the  trawl  were  made, 
upon  the  ordinary  fishing-grounds 
off  the  Scotch  coast,  the  results  of 
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which  were  carefully  registered  by 
the  Professor,  and  summarised  in 
a  valuable  paper,  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Commissioners' 
Report. 

The  presence  of  this  paper,  and 
its  accompanying  register,  is  a  fea- 
ture in  the  evidence  of  the  late 
Commission.  The  previous  Com- 
mission had  proceeded  entirely 
upon  unscientific  evidence,  such  as 
that  of  fishermen  and  others  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  present  case,  however, 
the  Commissioners  were  able  to 
test  and  compare  all  such  state- 
ments with  the  actual  results  of 
trawling  as  studied  by  an  impartial 
person  trained  to  habits  of  obser- 
vation. It  is  true  that  the  short 
duration  of  these  experiments  pre- 
vents their  being  conclusive  in  a 
scientific  sense ;  but  as  a  rough 
test  of  the  effects  of  trawling,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  greatly 
strengthen  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners. The  only  other  exper- 
iments of  a  like  character  in  the 
history  of  the  trawling  question, 
are  those  that  were  carried  out 
in  Galway  Bay  under  the  Irish 
Fishery  Board  during  the  years 
1873-76.  The  results  of  these, 
in  important  points,  agree,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn,  with  those 
obtained  by  Professor  M'Intosh. 

Quitting,  then,  the  materials 
from  which  the  Commissioners  have 
drawn  their  conclusions  on  the 
question  of  the  decrease  of  the  fish- 
supply,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
those  conclusions  themselves. 

The  Commissioners  of  1866  and 
1878,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  paper,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  decrease 
was  visible  in  the  supply  of  fish 
on  our  coasts.  This  consoling  view 
is  not,  we  regret  to  say,  altogether 
borne  out  by  the  report  we  are 
now  considering.  That  report  says, 
paragraph  16  : — 


"After  carefully  considering  the 
whole  evidence  upon  the  question  of 
the  decrease  of  fish,  we  are  of  opinion 
that— 

"  As  regards  territorial  waters — 
"  (1.)  On  many  fishing-grounds,  from 
the  Moray  Firth  to  Grimsby,  there 
has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  takes  of 
flat-fish,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality. 

"(2.)  There  has  also  been  a  decrease 
in  the   takes   of  haddock   in  certain 
places,  chiefly  in  bays  and  estuaries. 
"  As  regards  offshore  waters — 
"  (3.)  No  decrease,  except  in  the  case 
of  soles,  has  been  proved  on  the  total 
takes  of  the  North  Sea." 

The  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners as  to  the  decrease  of 
haddock  and  flat-fish  are  based 
upon  the  almost  universal  testi- 
mony of  the  fishermen,  confirmed  by 
the  result  of  Professor  M'Intosh's 
observations.  As  regards  the  soles, 
the  evidence  was  mainly  that  of 
the  trawlers  themselves,  this  kind 
of  fish  being  taken  solely  by  the 
trawl-net. 

Now,  looking  at  these  conclu- 
sions for  a  moment,  apart  from  any 
cause  to  which  they  are  attributed, 
they  point  undoubtedly  towards  a 
serious  fact,  and  one  that  demands 
the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Government.  Up  to  the  present 
time  all  sea-fishery  legislation  has 
been  based  upon  the  theory  that 
there  are  more  fish  in  the  sea  than 
ever  came  out  of  it.  In  the  light  of 
this  axiom,  all  methods  of  sea-fish- 
ing have  been  free,  and  the  sea 
within  the  territorial  waters  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  property 
of  the  nation. 

But  if  it  be  shown  that,  owing 
to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  any 
method  of  fishing,  or  to  the  want 
of  a  close-time  for  any  species  of 
fish,  or  to  any  other  cause,  there  is 
an  undoubted  diminution  in  that 
supply  which  has  always  been 
considered  inexhaustible,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  reconsider  our  posi- 
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tion.  Decrease  unchecked  ends  in 
destruction :  and  if  the  haddock- 
fish*  ^ry  in  narrow  waters,  and  the 
flat-fish  fishery  all  along  the  coast, 
are  allowed  to  go  on  decreasing 
till  they  are  practically  destroyed, 
we  shall  have  killed  a  goose  that 
has  laid  golden  eggs  of  untold 
value.  The  inshore  haddock-fish- 
eries on  the  north-east  coast  give 
employment  to  a  large  number  of 
the  smaller  boats,  and  to  old  men 
and  boys,  who  are  physically  uii- 
ablo  to  follow  the  deep-sea  fishing, 
as  well  as  to  steam-trawlers.  If 
these  fisheries  have  to  be  aban- 
doned, only  the  richer  fishermen, 
who  are  able  to  build  the  larger 
boats,  will  remain  in  the  trade,  the 
supply  of  the  freshest  and  best  qual- 
ity of  fish  will  be  seriously  diminish- 
ed, and  the  market  will  be  largely 
dependent  upon  the  less  palatable 
iced  fish  that  is  caught  out  at  sea. 
Also,  the  further  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  catch  the  fish,  the  dearer  will 
it  become.  Besides,  as  the  number 
of  larger  boats  increase,  so  will 
the  offshore  banks  become  more 
crowded ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  decrease  that 
has  begun  inshore  should  not  ex- 
tend further  and  further  from  the 
coast.  A  greater  risk  will  also  be 
incurred  by  those  taking  part  in 
the  fisheries. 

In  the  case  of  soles,  the  destruc- 
tion is  still  more  serious,  as,  not 
being  limited  to  inshore  waters,  it 
may  be  expected  to  end  in  the 
total  extermination  of  the  species. 
Of  all  the  food-fishes  of  the  sea, 
the  sole  is  most  popular,  and  if 
any  legislation  could  prevent  its 
becoming  extinct,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  initiating  it.  But  it  is 
here  that  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
question  meets  us.  In  what  direc- 
tion is  such  legislation  to  proceed  ? 
To  what  cause  is  the  diminution  of 
these  three  kinds  of  fish  due  1  If 
it  is  due  to  the  force  of  Nature,  we 
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cannot  hope  to  "  expel  her  by  the 
fork"  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  If, 
however,  it  is  the  result  of  over 
fishing,  of  fishing  in  any  particular 
way,  or  even  of  general  disturbance 
of  the  fishing-grounds,  the  remedy 
is  in  our  own  hands,  even  if  we 
have  to  "  lay  hands  on  our  father 
Protagoras,"  in  the  shape  of  Polit- 
ical Economy. 

It  is  clearly,  then,  of  the  first 
importance  to  determine  what  the 
cause  or  causes  of  the  alleged  de- 
crease really  are.  If  we  were  to 
inquire  of  the  fishermen,  we  should 
get  but  one  answer — Trawling  is 
the  cause.  As,  however,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  there  are 
reasons  why  fishermen  just  now 
are  not  altogether  the  most  impar- 
tial judges  of  the  effects  of  trawling. 
Moreover,  unfortunately  for  their 
own  general  allegations,  they  have 
given  particulars  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  mischief  is  done.  These 
are  reducible  to  four  :  (1.)  Destruc- 
tion of  spawn;  (2.)  Destruction  of 
immature  fish  ;  (3.)  Injury  to  food 
of  fish  and  bait-beds ;  (4.)  Disturb- 
ance and  exhaustion  of  fishing- 
grounds. 

The  above  charges  practically 
cover  the  whole  case  of  the  oppon- 
ents of  trawling.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  deal  with  them  seri- 
atim, varying  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  Commissioners' 
Report,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  most  important  of  the  four  to 
the  last. 

Destruction  of  spawn  is  alleged 
to  occur  by  the  pressure  of  the 
"runners, "which  we  have  described 
as  carrying  the  trawl-beam;  and 
by  the  passage  of  the  ground  rope 
along  the  bottom.  It  is  also  al- 
leged that  spawn  is  brought  up  in 
the  net  in  great  quantities  and  so 
killed.  Now,  for  trawling  to  pro- 
duce these  effects,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  spawn  should  be  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
2  z 
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ous  instance  of  the  vitality  of  tra- 
dition in  the  face  of  experience, 
that  the  fishermen  examined  by 
the  Commissioners  maintained  to 
a  man  that  all  spawn  did  sink  to 
the  bottom.  Far  from  this  being 
the  case,  recent  investigations  in 
Norway,  America,  and  Scotland, 
have  established  as  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  ripe  and  uninjured  ova 
of  cod,  haddock,  and  flat-fish,  and 
many  others,  either  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  or  a  little  be- 
low it.  The  only  important  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  the  spawn 
of  the  herring.  It  is,  therefore, 
herring  -  spawn  only  that  could 
suffer  by  the  action  of  the  trawl, 
and  in  the  takes  of  this  fish,  the 
Commissioners  find  that  there  has 
been  no  diminution. 

If  evidence  of  reputation  were 
to  be  trusted,  the  trawlers  would 
come  off  badly  on  the  charge  of 
destroying  immature  fish.  The 
bad  name  that  they  have  incurred 
in  this  respect  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  work  of  the  small  trawlers 
alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  who  on  many  parts  of  the 
coast  work  close  inshore,  and  pro- 
bably do  destroy  a  large  amount 
of  fry.  Although,  throughout  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Commission, 
it  is  clearly  the  belief  of  the  fish- 
ermen that  this  evil  prevails  to 
a  very  large  extent,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  produced  any  really 
conclusive  proofs  of  its  existence. 
In  the  experiments  of  Professor 
M'Intosh,  the  immature  fish  reg- 
istered as  caught  in  the  trawl 
were  mostly  of  the  less  valuable 
kinds.  The  quantity  of  young 
haddock  and  whiting  taken  was 
inconsiderable,  the  immature  speci- 
mens of  these  fishes  being  generally 
found  in  the  mouths  of  the  larger 
kinds — a  state  of  things  that  makes 
the  trawlers  their  avengers  rather 
than  their  murderers.  It  seems 
likely,  that  below  a  certain  size  the 
fry  escape  altogether  through  the 


meshes  of  the  trawl-net,  as  Pro- 
fessor M 'In tosh  states  that  it  was 
rare  to  capture  dabs  under  5J 
inches  in  length,  and  that  in  using 
the  small  trawl  close  inshore  in 
St  Andrews  Bay,  none  of  the 
smaller  flat-fishes  with  which  that 
region  abounds  were  taken.  This 
absence  of  immature  fish  in  large 
quantities  from  the  trawl-net  was 
fully  borne  out  by  the  trawlers 
themselves ;  and  it  seems  clear  that, 
at  any  rate  in  the  districts  visited 
by  the  Commission,  there  is  no 
wasteful  or  unnecessary  destruction 
of  food  -  fishes  committed  in  this 
way. 

The  next  charge  we  come  to  is 
that  of  "injury  to  the  food  of  fish 
and  the  bait-beds."  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  constant  trawling 
on  a  limited  area,  such  as  a  mussel- 
bed,  may  injure  and  disturb  the 
inhabitants,  and  deprive  the  fisher- 
men of  their  supply  of  bait.  In- 
deed this  possibility  has  been  rec- 
ognised by  the  Legislature,  who 
have  given  power  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  suspend  trawling  in  such 
places.  But  the  alleged  damage 
done  by  the  trawl  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  to  "the  inverte- 
brate bottom  fauna  "  inhabiting  the 
banks  where  the  fish  feed,  seems  to 
be  of  a  somewhat  visionary  charac- 
ter. All  that  appear  to  suffer  are 
the  more  brittle  forms  of  submarine 
life,  such  as  star-fish,  sea-urchins, 
&c.  Other  forms  of  these  crea- 
tures of  a  more  pliable  nature 
would  probably  receive  little  in- 
jury from  the  ground  -  rope, 
while  the  surface  of  the  head- 
irons  is  too  small  to  do  material 
damage.  In  all  probability  this 
view  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
trawl-net  was  originally  founded 
upon  the  idea  that,  strange  to  say, 
still  exists  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  fishermen  (cf.  Ans.  6334), 
that  the  heavy  trawl-beam  itself 
is  dragged  along  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 
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So  far,  we  have  seen  that  the 
ways  in  which  the  fishermen  at- 
terapt  to  connect  the  trawl-net 
with  the  decrease  of  fish  as  cause 
and  effect,  have  scarcely  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  contention. 
The  last  and  most  serious  count  of 
their  indictment  is  "disturbance 
and  exhaustion  of  the  fishing- 
grounds."  By  "  disturbance  "  is 
meant  the  driving  away  of  the 
fish  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ; 
by  "exhaustion,"  the  working  out 
of  any  particular  ground  by  over- 
fishing. 

The  evidence  for  and  against 
this  charge  is,  unfortunately,  of 
the  same  indefinite  character  as 
that  with  which  we  have  had  to 
deal  all  along,  rendering  only  ap- 
proximate results  possible.  And 
if  i;his  be  true  as  regards  the  exist- 
ence of  any  particular  state  of 
things,  such  as  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  fish  on  a  particular 
bank,  much  more  does  it  apply  to 
any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  causes 
that  have  produced  such  a  result. 

This  difficulty  is  strongly  felt  in 
tho  case  of  disturbance.  As  the 
Commissioners  say,  "  Several  cases 
of  a  specific  character  were  men- 
tioned to  us,  where  shoals  of  her- 
ring and  haddock  were  alleged  to 
ha/e  disappeared  from  particular 
fis]  ling-grounds  after  the  trawlers 
had  begun  to  work  there.  We 
have  had  no  satisfactory  proof  that 
trawling  was  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
appearance." 

A.  fisherman  may  come  with  a 
story  that  a  shoal  of  herring  has 
beon  frightened  away  in  a  night 
by  the  trawlers,  and  it  may  be  the 
fact  that  the  fish  have  disappeared; 
bub  until  we  can  say  that  no  other 
causes  affect  the  movements  of 
herring  but  fear  of  a  trawl-net, 
w€  cannot  safely  ascribe  their  de- 
parture to  the  working  of  that 
im  plement.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  moving  of  the  fish  may  be 
only  a  step  in  a  process  of  whose 


course  we  are  ignorant.  It  may 
be  the  result  of  scarcity  of  food, 
change  of  temperature,  presence  of 
enemies,  or  some  other  alteration 
of  the  natural  conditions.  Still 
more  difficult  it  is  to  say  whether 
repeated  disturbance  could  ever,  in 
any  case,  have  the  effect  of  per- 
manently causing  fish  to  desert  any 
particular  area.  There  have  been 
undoubted  instances  of  fish  aban- 
doning grounds  without  any  assign- 
able cause — viz.,  the  disappearance 
of  haddock  from  Dublin  Bay,  and 
the  extraordinary  fluctuations  of 
the  Bohiislan  herring -fisheries  in 
Sweden. 

The  question  of  "  disturbance  " 
would  seem  in  reality  to  be  really 
one  of  degree.  The  amount  of 
disturbance  that  would  scare  fish 
from  a  small  fishing-bank,  would 
have  no  effect  when  distributed 
over  a  large  one.  Trawling  has 
gone  on  at  Brixham  on  the  same 
grounds  for  over  100  years  without 
affecting  the  large  offshore  banks, 
but  some  of  the  Brixham  witnesses 
before  the  Commission  thought 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
trawlers  was  beginning  to  tell  on 
the  smaller  grounds  near  the  shore. 
On  the  Dogger  Bank,  or  the  fishing- 
grounds  off  the  mouth  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  disturbance  is  an  un- 
known word  j  but  in  St  Andrews 
Bay,  or  in  the  Firth  itself,  its 
effects  are  stated  to  be  plainly 
visible.  And  as  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  one  of  degree,  so  is  the  part 
played  by  the  trawler  in  the  mat- 
ter. If  herrings  are  scared  by  the 
passage  of  a  trawl-net  of  100  feet 
by  50,  surely  they  will  not  be 
indifferent  to  the  presence  of  two 
miles  of  drift-net  filled  with  strug- 
gling members  of  their  species. 
The  blame  due  to  the  trawlers  in 
alarming  the  fish  must  depend 
"on  the  proportion  their  opera- 
tions bear  in  any  particular  locality 
to  those  of  other  modes  of  fishing." 
Perhaps,  too,  the  fishing  -  boats, 
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though  the  chief,  are  not  the  only 
offenders.  The  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  vessels,  particularly 
steamers,  which  perpetually  come 
up  and  down  the  waters  near  the 
shore,  may  not  be  without  some 
influence  on  the  fish.  Indeed, 
when  we  find  how  many  circum- 
stances are  considered  to  affect  the 
peace  of  mind  of  our  sea-fishes,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  if  they  are 
occasionally  "  disturbed."  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  causes  given 
in  the  returns  of  the  Coast-guard 
officers,  as  producing  a  decrease  of 
fish  in  the  inshore  waters  of  their 
districts,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners' 
Report :  "  Shifting  of  banks," 
"  change  in  set  of  currents," 
"  washing  of  artificial  manures  from 
the  land,"  "firing  guns  from  forts," 
"excursion  steamers,"  "dog-fish," 
"  cutting  sea-weed,"  "  ashes  thrown 
from  steamers,"  "French  boats 
throwing  guts  of  herring  into  the 
sea,"  and  in  one  case,  "the  sinking 
of  a  French  vessel  laden  with  par- 
affin-oil." 

On  the  whole,  it  still  remains 
an  open  question  whether  it  can 
be  established  that  disturbance  has 
any  effect  upon  the  fisheries  at  all. 
Given  its  possibility,  it  is  clear, 
from  what  we  have  seen,  that  there 
may  be  other  disturbers  besides  the 
trawlers.  But  whatever  the  truth 
concerning  it,  "  disturbance  "  is  not 
really  a  question  of  vital  import- 
ance. The  disturbed  fish  may  go 
to  other  banks  and  be  caught  there 
— at  any  rate,  their  place  will  be 
taken  by  others  if  the  water  is  left 
quiet;  for  of  mere  disturbance 
causing  fish  permanently  to  desert 
any  fishing  -  ground,  there  is  as 
yet  no  evidence  whatever.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  "  exhaustion  "  by 
over  -  fishing,  much  more  serious 
issues  are  involved. 

Repeated  instances  are  given  in 


the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, where,  after  trawlers  have 
been  at  work  upon  a  ground,  the 
fish-supply  begins  to  diminish,  and 
on  their  continuing  to  work,  con- 
tinues to  diminish.  Indeed  the 
trawlers  themselves  virtually  allow 
this,  admitting  that  it  is  part  of 
their  system  to  change  their  ground 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  find  a 
falling  off  in  their  takes.  Pro- 
fessor M'Intosh,  too,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  attribute  to  trawling  a 
"  considerable  effect "  on  the  in- 
shore fisheries  at  Aberdeen  and 
else.where,  and  in  his  evidence 
(Ans.  12,348)  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs  :  "  Your  experience 
in  St  Andrews  Bay  is  to  this 
effect :  that  a  limited  area  may  be 
trawled  out,1  but  that  after  a  time 
it  may  be  restocked  with  fish."- 
"  Restocked  with  fish."  And  Pro- 
fessor Cossar  Ewart,  of  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board,  agrees  (1268)  with 
this  conclusion. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  if  the  supply 
of  fish  in  a  given  area  can  be  per- 
ceptibly diminished  by  fishing,  it 
only  requires  over-fishing  to  pro- 
duce exhaustion.  Nor  are  we  able 
to  console  ourselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  this  possibility  is  con- 
fined to  narrow  waters.  If,  as  the 
Commissioners  say,  "  continuous 
fishing  with  such  an  effective  im- 
plement as  the  beam-trawl,  within 
a  limited  area,  may  sensibly  dimm- 
ish the  number  of  fish,"  the  large 
offshore  banks  are  just  as  liable  to 
exhaustion  as  the  inshore  ones, 
provided  they  are  subjected  to  a 
proportionate  strain  upon  their  re- 
sources. Now  once  this  is  allowed, 
the  exhaustion  of  all  fishing-grounds 
is  a  mere  question  of  time.  At 
present,  as  we  have  observed,  ex- 
haustion has  not  showed  itself  on 
any  general  scale.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reason  why,  if  fishing  con- 
tinues to  develop  at  the  rate  that 


1  The  italics  are  the  writer's. 
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it  lias  been  doing  of  recent  years, 
the  symptoms  already  evident  at 
Aberdeen,  St  Andrews,  and  Scar- 
borough should  not  spread. 

It  is,  however,  with  "  exhaust- 
ion "    as    with    disturbance.       It 
is    not    the    trawlers     only    who 
"  exhaust."        Other    methods   of 
fishing  play  their  part  in  the  pro- 
cess.     Now,    in    the    Scotch    dis- 
tricts  between    the    Moray  Firth 
and   Eyemouth,  first-class  fishing- 
boats  have  increased  since  1881  by 
102,  and  second-class  boats  by  29. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were   no 
steam -trawlers  in  the  same  region, 
but;  in   1883  their  number  is  re- 
turned  at   about    47.      Although 
no   similar   returns  are  published 
for  England,  there  is  probably  a 
still  greater  increase  in  the  fishing- 
boats  of  all  kinds  built  in  the  ports 
of  that  country.     Nor  is  this  all. 
An  immense  development  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  fishing  ap- 
paratus   of    all    kinds,    and   more 
effective  methods  for  its  use  have 
come  into  vogue.     Both  nets  and 
lines  have  increased  in  size,   and 
are  made  of  better  material ;  steam- 
winches  have  been  introduced  on 
board  the  trawlers ;  and  the  use  of 
ice  and  carrying  steamers  enables 
boats  to  go  farther  to  sea,  and  to 
remain  continuously  at  work  for 
long   periods.     Steam   line -fishing 
vessels   have    already   been    tried, 
and  found  to  answer  in  the  Tyne ; 
ami  there  is  every  probability  that 
this  class  of  vessel  will  generally  be 
adopted.     Thus,  if  the  causes  that 
have  already  on   several   grounds 
sensibly  diminished    the   quantity 
of  fish,  continue  to  multiply  and 
become   more   powerful,    there    is 
ev<Ty  reason  to   think  that   "ex- 
haustion"   may    appear    in   other 
places.     Nor  are  we  without  some 
slight     indications     that    actually 
point  to  some  such  result. 

At  the  commencement  of  their 
inquiry  the  Commissioners  issued 
a  series  of  questions  to  all  the 


Coast-guard  officers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  requesting  information 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  inshore 
fisheries,  and  the  methods  of  fish- 
ing employed  in  each  district.  In 
fifty-two  districts  out  of  eighty- 
five  there  was  said  to  be  a  falling 
off  in  the  takes  of  fish ;  and  in 
forty-five  of  these  districts  trawling 
in  some  shape  was  said  to  be  carried 
on.  Questions  of  the  like  import 
were  also  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  countries  whose  territories 
are  situated  on  the  coasts  of  the 
North  Sea.  In  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany  there  is  an 
alleged  decrease  in  the  inshore 
fishing.  In  the  two  latter  coun- 
tries trawling  is  carried  on,  though 
by  sailing-vessels  only.  Finally, 
in  a  table  given  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Commissioners'  Report, 
giving  the  state  of  the  inshore 
fishing  in  Scotch  fishery  districts 
where  trawling  is  not  carried  on, 
or  only  to  a  slight  extent,  no  de- 
crease of  the  takes  is  returned 
except  in  four  cases. 

These  facts,  so  far  as  they  are 
trustworthy,  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  trawling  in  the  narrow 
waters  and  on  the  smaller  banks 
of  our  inshore  fisheries  is  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt,  possibly  as 
a  large  and  effective  factor  in  our 
system  of  fishing,  possibly  as  part  of 
that  continuous  disturbance  that 
may  be  driving  fish  everywhere 
into  the  deeper  waters.  The  other 
causes  that  produce  variation  in 
the  fish-supply  would,  of  course, 
produce  their  effects  whether  trawl- 
ing existed  or  not.  But  it  seems 
clear,  at  any  rate,  that  trawling 
and  greater  or  less  falling  off  of 
the  fish-supply  do  coexist  in  many 
places,  and  that  the  more  trawlers 
there  are,  the  more  the  fish  fall  off, 
— the  process  being  quickened  by 
the  superior  efficacy  of  the  appara- 
tus in  the  case  of  steam-trawling. 
Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the 
evil  will  cure  itself,  for  that  as  soon 
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as  the  supply  of  a  particular  ground 
is  lessened,  that  ground  will  be 
abandoned  till  it  has  regained  its 
normal  condition.  But  it  does 
not  seem  by  any  means  certain 
that  recovery  will  always  ensue  in 
such  cases.  Several  instances  — 
for  example,  that  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Tay — were  mentioned  in  the 
evidence  before  the  Commissioners, 
where  the  productiveness  of  waters 
that  have  been  over-fished  was  said 
to  have  never  been  restored.  More- 
over, in  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
that  allows  unrestricted  fishing,  no 
favourably  situated  ground  would 
enjoy  sufficient  quiet  for  complete 
recovery.  Boats  would  flock  there 
on  the  first  reappearance  of  fish, 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
constant  attacks  of  this  sort  would 
prevent  the  ground  ever  regaining 
its  former  productiveness.  But 
even  if  it  is  likely  that  any  given 
area  would  be  left  alone  till  the 
productiveness  of  its  waters  was 
thoroughly  restored,  a  system  of 
fishing  carried  on  in  this  way  would 
be  of  the  most  wasteful  kind.  Over- 
fishing  a  bank  once  every  two  or 
three  years  would  not  yield  nearly 
so  much  to  the  markets  as  a  fair 
annual  catch  on  the  same  ground. 
Besides,  the  hardship  to  the  local 
fishermen,  touched  upon  above, 
would  be  so  intensified,  that  their 
trade  would  in  all  probability  dis- 
appear, and  instead  of  a  regular 
and  equal  supply  along  the  whole 
coast,  the  fishing  would  flit  from 
place  to  place,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  ground. 

As  regards  the  causes,  other 
than  over-fishing,  that  may  pro- 
duce "  exhaustion "  of  a  fishing- 
ground,  it  is,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  impossible  to 
define  their  power,  or  how  far 
their  action  may  be  local  or  gen- 
eral. In  the  words  of  the  Com- 
missioners— 

"It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 


that  the  seasons,  and  perhaps  other 
causes,  of  which  nothing  is  as  yet 
known,  largely  influence  the  supply 
of  fish.  There  may  be  good  and  bad 
fishing  years  on  the  sea,  just  as  there 
are  good  and  bad  harvests  on  land. 
And  as  good  and  bad  harvests  fre- 
quently come  in  cycles,  good  and  bad 
fishing  seasons  may  do  the  same.  We 
have  no  statistics  for  any  length  of 
time,  except  from  Scotland,  and  there 
only  in  regard  to  herring  (which  fully 
bear  out  this  view),  to  enable  us  to 
say  how  far  this  has  been  the  case 
hitherto.  The  recollections  of  fisher- 
men, extending  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  are  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
allow  any  conclusion  to  be  based  upon 
them.  And  although  we  consider  that 
the  supply  of  certain  kinds  of  fish,  in 
certain  places  in  the  territorial  waters, 
has  diminished  in  recent  years,  we 
cannot  estimate  precisely  the  degree 
in  which  the  diminution  has  taken 
place.  Without  accurate  statistical 
information,  extending  over  many 
years,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
satisfactory  opinion  upon  the  point. 
We  are  therefore  unable  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  trawling  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  decrease  of  fish  in 
inshore  waters.  In  so  far  as  it  may 
contribute  to  that  decrease,  we  think 
it  can  only  be  as  part  of  a  system  of 
over- fishing,  and  not  because  of  any 
wasteful  destruction  of  spawn,  fish- 
food,  or  immature  fish." 

We  must,  however,  be  on  our 
guard,  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
tangible  and  manageable  cause 
as  "  exhaustion  "  by  the  operation 
of  man,  against  imputing  too  much 
to  the  action  of  natural  forces,  that 
may  or  may  not  exist.  There  is 
always  a  temptation  to  exaggerate 
the  unknown ;  and  this  human 
failing  is  especially  tempting,  when 
by  adopting  it  we  may  escape  re- 
sponsibility. At  any  rate,  the  fact 
of  our  being  unable  to  gauge  un- 
known influences,  should  not  pre- 
vent us  from  modifying  the  injuri- 
ous effect  of  those  that  are  known, 
— and  of  these  trawling  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  prominent,  though  it 
is  quite  possible  it  may  not  be  the 
only  one.  It  remains,  then,  to  be 
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asked,  What  restrictions,  if  any, 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  use  of 
the  beam-trawl  1 

Now  it  would  of  course  be  ab- 
surd to  think  of  abolishing  alto- 
gether an  industry  which,  even  in 
1868,  was  described  as  the  source 
of  by  far  the  greatest  and  most 
progressive  supply  of  fish,  other 
than  herring,  to  the  principal  mar- 
kfts  of  this  country;  as  the  only 
mode  of  fishing  by  which  certain 
d(  scrip  tions  of  fish,  such  as  soles 
and  plaice,  could  be  largely  sup- 
plied ;  and  as  engaging  the  largest 
capital,  and  employing  the  most 
numerous  body  of  hardy  fishermen; 
as  least  under  the  control  of  the 
weather,  and  as  obtaining  the  great- 
est returns  of  fish  for  the  labour 
and  capital  employed. 

Nor  do  the  Commissioners  make 
any  such  sweeping  recommenda- 
tions. The  present  fishery  authori- 
ties of  the  United  Kingdom  are, — in 
Ireland,  a  Fishery  Board,  endowed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  with  power 
to  regulate  methods  of  fishing,  and 
to  make  by-laws  for  its  protection  ; 
ii  Scotland,  a  Fishery  Board,  with 
many  duties  but  no  powers;  and 
in  England,  an  inspector  of  salmon- 
fisheries.  The  Commissioners  sug- 
g(  st  that  a  fishery  authority  should 
bo  created  for  England,  and  that 
this  body  and  the  Scotch  Board 
should  possess  powers  similar  to 
those  now  held  by  the  Irish 
Board ;  that  statutory  powers 
should  be  conferred  on  all  those 
Boards  for  the  collection  of  statis- 
tics, and  an  annual  sum  allowed 
them  for  scientific  experiments. 

If  these  suggestions  be  adopted 
by  the  Legislature,  they  ought  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trawling  ques- 
tion for  good  and  all.  Proper 
statistics  of  the  number  of  fish 
c.-iught  in  particular  seasons,  the 
number  of  boats  employed,  the 
nature  and  efficiency  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  the  time  spent  in 
fishing,  would  enable  comparisons 


to  be  made  between  the  takes  of 
various  seasons,  showing  whether 
any  alleged  decrease  in  the  fish- 
supply  was  real  or  imaginary,  as 
well  as  the  rate  and  degree  of  such 
decrease.  Regular  scientific  ob- 
servation directed  towards  the 
habits  of  food -fishes,  their  times 
and  places  of  spawning,  the  history 
of  their  ova,  the  growth  of  their 
fry,  and  the  influence  upon  their 
movements  of  changes  of  temper- 
ature, of  the  saltness  or  specific 
gravity  of  the  water,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  weather,  would  go  far 
towards  elucidating  the  number  of 
causes  affecting  their  distribution 
in  our  seas.  Finally,  a  temporary 
suspension  of  one  or  several  modes 
of  fishing  would,  combined  with 
the  knowledge  obtained  as  above 
mentioned,  give  some  data  for 
estimating  the  influence  of  the 
various  methods  of  catching  fish 
upon  the  supply  of  any  particular 
region.  With  all  these  means  of 
arriving  at  a  just  decision,  the 
Fishery  Boards  would  be  able  to 
act  with  an  authority  that  our 
present  imperfect  knowledge  ren- 
ders impossible.  If  these  bodies 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
one  mode  of  fishing — trawling,  for 
instance  —  was  doing  permanent 
damage  to  any  particular  ground, 
they  could  suspend  it  at  discre- 
tion, or  prescribe  a  close-time  when 
they  thought  such  a  remedy  would 
be  sufficient. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  feared, 
though  the  trawling  controversy 
may  be  set  at  rest,  that  the  fish- 
ermen themselves  will  not  benefit 
much,  whatever  may  be  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  future  on  this  vexed 
question.  The  fishery  authorities 
cannot  well  stop  trawling  on  the 
plea  of  "  exhaustion,"  and  permit, 
say,  twenty  boats  to  fish  for  had- 
dock upon  the  same  bank  with  lines, 
each  of  which  has  13,440  hooks. 

Indeed,  the  more  we  look  the 
matter  in  the  face,  the  more  does 
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the  long  and  short  of  the  whole 
question  seem  to  be  that  trawling 
"  catches  fish,  that  the  line-fisher- 
men might  otherwise  have  taken, 
in  a  more  expeditious  and  regular 
manner."  It  is  the  old  story : 
"The  old  order  changeth,  giving 
place  to  new."  Much  as  the  hand- 
looms  in  the  cottages  scattered 
about  the  Yorkshire  moors  and 
lanes  went  down  before  the  spin- 
ning-jennies and  the  mills,  so  the 
family  fishing-boat  will  disappear 
before  the  trawler  and  the  Fishing 
Company.  Only  that  in  the  pres- 
ent case  the  process  is  rendered 
doubly  hard  upon  the  losers,  by 
the  fact  that  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  brought  about  to  some 
extent  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  effected  in  the  primeval  forests 
— viz.,  by  "  smashing  up  "  the  un- 
fittest. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
the  results  of  this  evolution  as  an 
unmixed  blessing.  The  seductive 
phrases,  "  food  of  the  people," 
"progress,"  and  "free  trade,"  fail 
to  make  up  for  the  extinction  of 
such  a  class  as  the  fishermen  of 
our  village  ports.  It  is  not  merely 
that  such  men  are  of  immense  im- 
portance to  a  maritime  nation  as  a 
nursery  for  seamen,  and  as  the  first 
line  of  our  naval  reserve ;  but  in 
this  time  of  luxury  and  domestic 
peace,  the  fishermen  are  almost  the 
only  class  who  keep  up  something 
of  the  simplicity  and  courage  of 
older  times.  Owners  of  their  own 
boats,  they  have  all  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  peasant  proprietor, 
without  his  narrow  and  grinding 
life.  Day  by  day  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  confront  hardship  and 
danger,  to  look  death  itself  in  the 
face.  In  the  words  of  one  of  them, 
"We  often  have  to  fight,  taking 
our  lives  in  our  hands,  making  a 
living  for  our  families."  For  such 
a  class  to  disappear  is,  in  our 


opinion,  a  national  calamity.  That 
they  will  combine  and  start  trawl- 
ing on  their  own  account  is,  in 
their  present  state  of  feeling,  hope- 
less ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  for 
those  resident  in  tidal  harbours 
that  can  only  accommodate  the 
smaller  class  of  boats.  It  is  rather 
to  be  hoped  that  the  development 
of  the  herring-fishing — which  has, 
upon  the  Scotch  coasts  at  any  rate, 
already  taken  a  good  many  of  the 
fishermen  from  the  haddock-lines — 
may  furnish  employment  for  some, 
in  event  of  the  general  decrease  of 
the  inshore  fishing.  Others  may 
be  wanted  to  man  the  increasing- 
class  of  deep-sea  liners ;  while  the 
demands  of  the  richest  class  of  the 
community  for  line-caught  fish  will 
possibly  always  give  occupation  to 
a  certain  number. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
the  period  of  change  will  be  one 
of  hardship  and  its  attendant  ill 
feeling;  and  that  although,  if  we 
look  to  "  bread  alone,"  the  com- 
munity may  benefited,  yet  that 
we  shall  lose  the  light  of  many 
frugal  and  honest  lives.  It  is  true 
that  we  shall  possess  a  "  cheaper 
and  more  regular  method  of  catch- 
ing fish."  At  any  rate,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  something  will  be  done 
to  put  matters  on  a  better  footing 
than  they  are  at  present ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  hear  that,  in  these 
days  of  fancy  legislation,  there  is 
a  chance  of  a  bill  (for  Scotland 
only)  on  this  important  question 
being  brought  forward,  embody- 
ing some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners.  Whether, 
in  spite  of  Redistribution  of  Seats, 
Supplementary  Estimates,  Irish 
members,  and  the  general  confu- 
sion now  prevailing  at  home  and 
abroad,  anything  useful  will  ever 
become  law,  is  more  than  the  most 
sanguine  man  or  the  most  "ad- 
vanced Liberal "  can  hope  to  say. 
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EVEN  if  failure  may  be  fairly 
said  to  have  marked  the  first 
grand  stage  of  our  latest  African 
campaign,  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  it  can,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, wash  their  hands  of  the 
blood  of  the  just  person  they  were 
sent  to  rescue ;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  soon  as  the  route — right  or 
wrong — was  decided  on,  there  was 
absolutely  not  one  day's  delay  from 
start  to  finish. 

And  such  a  finish  !  Exquisitely 
sad  to  all,  from  the  general  in 
command  to  the  humblest  member 
of  the  expedition ;  and,  let  us  char- 
itably suppose,  not  without  some 
tinge  of  sadness  to  those  on  whom 
the  terrible  weight  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  delay  and  consequent 
cai  astrophe  must  ever  lie. 

Probably  no  campaign  was  ever 
entered  upon,  the  end  of  which, 
after  an  exceedingly  short  time, 
was  more  eagerly  longed  for  by 
all  concerned,  though  in  various 
degrees. 

Longed  for,  probably,  by  its 
coi  amander,  who  must  have  always 
foreseen  that  a  check  such  as  he 
has  experienced  would,  if  its  effects 
were  to  be  counteracted  and  the 
status  quo  recovered,  inevitably 
lead  to  many  months  of  compara- 
tive inaction  for  his  troops  in  one 
of  the  most  trying  climates  in  the 
world.  Longed  for  by  those  who 
volunteered  to  take  part  in  it, 
fondly  hoping  to  have  been  ere 
now  on  their  triumphal  return 
home,  ready  to  recount  to  all  and 
sundry  the  stirring  events  and  in- 
cidents, the  relation  of  which  be- 
comes so  much  more  lifelike  with 
tho  pleasing  preface  of  quorum 
passfui.  And,  last  but  not  least, 
longed  for  by  those  few  who,  hav- 
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ing  spent  the  anxious  and  uncertain 
months  of  last  spring  and  summer 
in  the  unsupported  Nubian  out- 
posts, had  hoped  that  now,  at 
all  events,  their  warfare  was  ac- 
complished, and  that  they  were 
not  doomed,  as  is  their  lot,  to  pass 
the  burning  summer  in  the  rather 
less  risky  posts  they  presently  occu- 
py on  the  line  of  communications. 

That  each  individual  of  the  small 
force  so  unfortunately  but  nec- 
essarily scattered  throughout  the 
Soudan  should  be  actuated  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  by  the  same  wish, 
is  attributable  to  various  causes, 
into  which  it  is  interesting,  as  they 
may  be  said  to  be  the  centre  of  all 
interest  now,  to  look. 

To  commence  with  their  chief. 
His  personal  anxiety,  above  and 
beyond  the  mere  professional  desire 
to  preserve  the  lives  intrusted  to 
him,  must  be  deep  and  absorbing, 
and  should  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
all,  for  the  task  he  has  in  hand — a 
task  of  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
difficulty  than  the  one  he  has 
failed  to  accomplish,  because  of 
the  long  period  which  must  now 
elapse  during  which  his  men  will 
have  to  grapple  with  the  deadly 
influences  of  climate  and  the  in- 
evitable ill  effects  of  enforced  inac- 
tion. And  yet,  perhaps,  "  deadly  " 
is  hardly  the  word  to  employ. 
Except  in  one  or  two  places,  the 
climate,  for  a  tropical  one,  may  be 
called  healthy,  on  account  of  its 
excessive  dryness.  So  the  struggle 
between  man  and  his  unseen  foes 
may  be  measured  by  his  ability  to 
resist  the  burning  sun,  the  dis- 
tressing sand-storms,  and  the  blast- 
ing winds,  which  will  be  his  portion 
for  the  next  few  months. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  point 
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for  the  student  of  chances  to  cal- 
culate how  many  out  of  the  forces 
in  the  Soudan  at  the  beginning  of 
April  will  find  themselves  still 
there  in  October.  A  case,  truly, 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ! 

Passing  from  the  first  on  the 
list,  we  come  to  a  posse  of  elderly 
and  respectable  general  officers  and 
colonels  —  most  of  them  married 
men  with  families — far  more  fitted 
to  adorn  their  respective  stations, 
whether  military  or  social,  at  home, 
than  to  pass  in  comparative  idle- 
ness the  trying  ordeal  of  the  next 
few  months.  Then  come  the  band 
of  warriors  who,  prompted  by  love 
of  novelty  or  of  active  service,  hur- 
ried out  to  the  scenes  they  would 
now  perhaps  not  unwillingly  ex- 
change for  the  more  varied  ex- 
citements of  the  London  season  and 
the  flesh-pots  of  Pall  Mall.  That 
they  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and  done  work  equal  to, 
and  possibly  greater  than,  any  per- 
formance even  of  our  armies  of 
bygone  days,  is  gratifying  to  them 
and  to  all ;  let  us  hope  that  the  re- 
miniscences of  their  good  deeds  will 
serve  to  temper  the  wind  of  May 
and  June  to  these  shorn  lambs. 
Then,  again,  there  are  the  few 
who,  having  already  borne  the  bur- 
den and  heat  of  1884,  are  doomed 
to  another  summer  a  few  hundred 
miles  farther  south,  and  who  in 
some  ways  are  more  to  be  pitied 
than  their  comrades,  as  they  re- 
member only  too  well  the  full  force 
of  that  scorching  heat  which  is 
already  advancing  upon  them  with 
rapid  strides. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  average  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  temperatures 
along  the  Nile  from  Korti  north- 
wards to  Sarras  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  March,  were  in  the  shade 
91.14°  and  60.4°  respectively— the 
maximum  and  minimum  readings 
being  99°  and  48°.  A  steady  daily 
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increase  is  observable,  only  inter- 
rupted by  an  occasional  two  days' 
hurricane,  during  the  first  day  of 
which  the  thermometer  rises  consid- 
erably ;  but  on  the  second,  the  sun 
being  obscured  as  in  a  London  fog 
by  the  dust-laden  air,  the  actual  read- 
ing is  lower,  an  advantage  entire- 
ly counterbalanced  by  the  choking 
and  suffocating  sensation  induced 
by  the  inhaling  for  forty-eight  hours 
of  this  visible  and  tangible  sub- 
stance. Nothing  but  a  well-built 
house,  with  closely  fitting  windows, 
and  kuskus  grass  tatties,  kept 
continually  wet,  as  in  India,  sup- 
plying the  place  of  doors,  would 
afford  any  protection  against  this 
evil ;  and  as  even  in  Lower  Egypt 
such  contrivances  are  unknown, 
they  cannot  be  looked  for  in  the 
Soudan,  where,  indeed,  for  mats 
of  that  description,  &c.,  no  suitable 
grass  or  fibre  can  be  found.  More- 
over, our  troops  are  not  in  houses, 
and,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  ma- 
terial for  building,  are  not  likely  to 
be  so  accommodated. 

The  discomforts  of  the  gale 
while  it  lasts  cannot  certainly  be 
exaggerated.  Business  becomes 
almost  impossible,  though  for  the 
first  few  hours  a  little  writing  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  pencil  for  the  pen. 
Eating  in  the  open  is  out  of  the 
question ;  and,  with  tent  -  doors 
closed,  the  rapid  rise  of  tempera- 
ture makes  it  equally  distasteful 
there.  In  fact,  men  and  animals 
alike  make  up  their  minds  to  pas- 
sive resistance  and  inaction,  as, 
huddled  together  under  rocks  or 
trees,  with  veils  over  their  heads, 
they  await  with  patience  (?),  like 
Norwegian  ponies,  with  their  tails 
turned  towards  a  storm,  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  wind. 

The  true  value,  however,  of  the 
gale — which,  from  the  tone  of  this 
article,  it  may  rightly  be  inferred 
is  raging  at  this  moment  of  writing 
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— is  to  be  found  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing, when  the  miseries  of  the 
past  two  days  are  partially  com- 
pensated by  a  short  period  of  com- 
parative coolness,  after  which  the 
heat,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  comes 
on  more  rapidly  than  ever  (the 
temporary  lull  seeming  to  be  only 
rtculer  pour  mieux  sauter). 

And  now  that  several  thousands 
of  our  countrymen  are  committed 
to  spending  a  summer  on  the  Nile 
— a  pleasant  -  sounding  term,  in 
which,  however,  there  is  more  than 
neets  the  eye  —  let  us  consider 
what  can  be  done  to  mitigate  its 
st  verity. 

Those  whose  term  of  similar 
punishment  commenced  at  an 
earlier  date  than  that  of  most  of 
tl  leir  fellow  -  sufferers  —  viz. ,  this 
time  last  year — may  be  credited 
with  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
experience  on  the  subject,  and  pro- 
bably found  in  the  Soudan,  as  in- 
deed in  all  tropical  climates,  that, 
of  all  antidotes  against  the  foe, 
shelter,  clothes,  and  food  for  body 
and  mind,  are  the  most  important 
to  be  considered.  As  regards  the 
firet,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  native  contrivances  of 
mud-walls,  mats,  and  palm-branches 
are  the  best,  and  he  emphatically 
pronounces  against  any  attempt  to 
live  in  boats  or  upon  the  water. 
It  may  be  presumptuous  to  go 
against  such  a  first-class  authority, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tlie  friendly  refuge  of  a  dahabiah 
during  a  sand-storm  is  not  to  be 
d  espised ;  and  probably,  on  some 
parts  of  the  line  of  communication, 
rafts  thoroughly  well  sheltered  by 
grass-mats  might  be  used  advan- 
tageously— at  all  events  for  the 
sick,  and  especially  for  eye  cases, 
of  which  a  large  number  may  be 
expected.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  cataract,  however  still  the  day 
on  shore  may  be,  there  is  always  a 
ghost  of  a  breeze  on  the  water;  and 
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a  system  of  mats  all  round  the 
raft,  while  not  of  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  keep  out  the  wind,  would 
obviate  the  glare,  which  is  a  most 
painful  accompaniment  of  sun  on 
the  water.  The  principal  difficul- 
ty of  raft-making  would  be  a  want 
of  proper  wood  for  the  purpose — 
palm,  which  is  the  only  available 
large  timber,  being  spongy,  and 
possessing  no  buoyancy  whatever. 
On  shore  nothing  probably  is  bet- 
ter than  well-built  huts,  composed 
either  exclusively  of  grass-mats,  or 
with  walls  on  the  three  sunny 
sides ;  the  fourth  side — having  a 
northern  exposure,  from  which 
point  the  wind  blows  six  days  out 
of  seven — being  composed  of  mats, 
which,  with  plenty  of  palm-leaves, 
should  form  a  double  roof.  These 
mats,  of  course,  while  affording  no 
protection  against,  but  rather  serv- 
ing to  admit  the  scorching  wind, 
will  to  a  certain  extent  mitigate 
and  break  its  intensity ;  and  though 
an  actually  lower  temperature  can 
be  obtained  by  mud-walls  and  ex- 
clusion of  air,  it  is  a  question  if 
this  is  more  wholesome  or  less  un- 
bearable than  the  fresher  and  nat- 
ural though  more  ardent  heat.  In 
most  of  the  stations  where  our 
troops  will  be,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
natural  shade  from  trees  and  rocks. 
At  Dal,  for  instance,  we  noticed 
that  the  commandant  had,  by  exca- 
vating under  the  shade  of  a  precipi- 
tous rock,  been  able  to  pitch  a  lash- 
kar-pal  tent  so  far  in  the  shade  that 
the  sun  never  touched  one  side  at 
all,  while  upon  the  other  it  never 
descended  in  direct  rays.  Proba- 
bly few  places  possessing  such  nat- 
ural advantages  could  be  found — 
and  of  course  later  on,  when  the 
sun  is  higher  in  the  zenith,  noth- 
ing short  of  an  overhanging  rock 
would  afford  shelter  from  the  more 
vertical  rays  ;  but  the  system  of  ex- 
cavating several  feet  under  either 
tents  or  huts  makes  a  very  great 
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difference  both  as  to  head -room 
and  temperature,  while  the  greater 
consistency  of  the  subsoil  tends  to 
mitigate  the  real  and  ever-present 
misery  of  dust. 

Among  the  most  useful  articles  of 
clothing  are  good  helmets  and  pads 
for  the  back.  The  wearing  of  the 
latter  is  not  properly  insisted  on, 
and  the  shape  of  the  former  appears 
to  have  been  decided  with  a  view 
to  the  better  exposure  to  the  sun 
of  the  wearer's  temples  and  the 
sides  of  his  head.  Those  worn  by 
the  navy,  commissariat,  and  staff, 
are  all  better,  being  more  akin  to 
the  old  mushroom-shape  worn  by 
civilians  in  India,  than  to  the 
smarter  parade  article  served  out 
to  the  troops.  It  is  a  mistake,  as 
long  dwellers  in  hot  countries  can 
testify,  to  wear  too  thin  clothes; 
the  sun  affects  not  only  a  man's 
head,  but  every  part  of  his  body, 
especially  his  back  and  chest,  and 
the  greater  discomfort  of  a  little 
extra  weight  is  well  compensated 
by  the  additional  protection  gained, 
which,  in  a  climate  which  forces 
you  to  put  your  hands  in  your 
pockets  to  protect  them  from  the 
heat  of  the  wind,  is  obviously  a 
necessity.  Colour  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  substance,  and 
the  old-fashioned  Khaki  is  as  good 
as  any.  The  thickness  and  the 
make  of  the  rough  grey  coat  and 
trousers  served  out  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  the  colour 
and  peculiarities  of  texture  were 
apparently  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  dust  and  showing 
dirt,  as  they  become  inconceivably 
shabby  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time.  No  allowance  was  made  for 
a  little  extra  strength  in  that  part 
of  a  man's  trousers  which  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  suffer 
from  constant  rowing;  and  the 
descriptions  by  correspondents  at 
Korti  regarding  the  utilisation  of 


biscuit-tins  for  repairs  of  these  gar- 
ments was  true  enough.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  some  stuff  for 
patching  was  not  provided  in  each 
boat :  the  best  soldier  always  makes 
an  effort,  which  is  singularly  suc- 
cessful even  under  most  adverse 
circumstances,  to  turn  out  smart ; 
and  the  more  he  is  encouraged  to 
do  so,  the  better  for  his  health  and 
comfort. 

The  rations  served  out  to  the 
expedition  have  been  plentiful 
and  of  the  best  description,  and 
even  as  far  south  as  Metammeh, 
porridge  and  milk,  bacon  and  eggs, 
were  a  not  unusual  commodity  at 
breakfast ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
grumbling  occasioned  at  the  time, 
it  was  a  wise  precaution  to  reserve 
all  the  Nile -boat  delicacies  for 
issue  south  of  Debbeh,  the  only 
drawback  being  that  it  was  an 
additional  incentive  to  the  syste- 
matic robbery  which  has  been  a 
disgrace  to  the  expedition.  Of 
the  many  things  which  have  been 
looted  on  the  way  up,  the  principal 
of  course,  after  wine  and  spirits, 
have  been  jam,  cheese,  pickles, 
sugar,  candles,  matches,  bacon,  Lie- 
big,  &c.  As  regards  the  first,  it 
is  probable  that  a  moderate  issue 
of  grog  every  night  to  the  hard- 
worked  crews  of  boats  would  have 
mitigated  this  evil  by  making  the 
temptation  less,  besides  having  the 
additional  advantage  of  keeping  the 
men  in  good-humour,  and  afford- 
ing some  protection  against  the 
effects  of  over-exertion,  frequent  im- 
mersion, and  constantly  sitting  in 
wet  clothes. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  award 
the  prize  for  expert  thieving  to  any 
particular  nationality,  as  each  com- 
ponent part  which  forms  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  the  Nile  expedition 
has  vied  with  the  other  for  the  post 
of  honour.  English,  Canadians, 
Egyptians,  Kroomen,  and  Nubians 
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have  alike  distinguished  themselves, 
and,  according  to  their  individual 
proclivities,  have  robbed  the  pub- 
lic store.  Strange  indeed  at  first 
must  have  been  the  taste  of  those 
hitherto  unknown  delicacies  to  the 
dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ; 
but  now,  probably  no  article,  from 
pickles  to  permanganate  of  potash, 
comes  amiss;  while  the  head-man 
of  any  village  from  Haifa  to  Don- 
go  la  who  cannot  produce  to  any 
casual  friend  a  pot  of  jam  or  tin  of 
cocoa,  is  indeed  unworthy  to  have 
spent  six  months  in  the  immediate 
track  of  the  Nile  flotilla.  Certainly 
the  native  was  slightly,  and  some- 
what unfairly,  handicapped  at  first, 
as  he  had  not  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  read  outside  the  lid 
of  each  medical-comfort  box  the 
enticing  list  of  wines  and  delicacies 
within,  which  information  was  so 
thoughtfully  provided  as  light  read- 
ing for  the  soldiers  in  charge.  Now, 
however,  he  is  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  of  these  neat 
little  cases  as  are  any  of  the  Com- 
missariat department  themselves, 
— the  innocent  members  of  which 
fraternity  speak  with  righteous  in- 
dignation of  the  dishonesty  of  the 
natives,  and  the  hardships  their 
peculations  inflict  upon  the  already 
prematurely  well-lined  stomachs  of 
the  Commissariat  and  of  Thomas 
Atkins.  That  much  of  this  pecu- 
lation took  place  in  far  higher  lati- 
tudes than  Nubia  has  long  been 
thought  probable;  and  the  skilful 
way  in  which  some  of  the  boxes 
have  been  opened  from  the  bottom, 
defying  all  detection  till  an  exam- 
ination of  their  contents  has  been 
made,  points  to  a  higher  class  of 
culprit  having  been  in  many  cases 
engaged  than  the  British  soldier  or 
any  other  member  of  the  Nile  ex- 
peditionary force.  To  such  a  pass 
have  things  lately  come,  that  for- 
warding these  boxes — as  also  cases 


of  jam,  milk,  and  bags  of  sugar — 
has  become  a  farce,  and  inspec- 
tions at  various  points  on  the  line 
of  communications  have  been  made 
which  prove  that  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  these  boxes  remain 
intact ;  while,  to  preserve  the  uni- 
formity of  weight,  the  deficiencies 
have  been  made  up  by  stones  and 
sand  in  place  of  jam  and  sugar — 
water  or  sand  in  place  of  wine. 
The  conviction  of  theft  by  Egyptian 
soldiers  or  •  by  natives  has  been 
visited  with  the  summary  punish- 
ment of  flogging,  while  our  soldiers 
have  been  awarded  long  terms  of 
imprisonment  and  penal  servitude  : 
the  former  penalty  being  swift,  and 
example  salutary ;  while  in  the  lat- 
ter cases,  the  many  weeks  of  waiting 
for  confirmation  of  sentence  has 
made  it  of  little  or  no  deterrent 
effect,  and  the  consequence  to  the 
culprit  is  probably  ruin  for  life. 
The  force,  too,  is  deprived  of  the 
offender's  services  (which  are  pro- 
portionately valuable  according  to 
the  distance  he  happens  to  have 
advanced),  unless,  indeed,  he  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  arrive  at  home  in 
time  for  the  jubilee  of  jail-birds — 
the  latest  device  announced  for  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  army. 

But  revenir  d  nos  moutons,  or 
rather  oxen,  for  beef  is  just  now 
the  staple  article  of  food.  At 
present  the  supply  is  good  and 
wholesome;  but  as  our  troops  along 
the  Nile  consume  about  750  beasts 
a-month,  we  cannot  look  forward 
with  any  certainty  to  the  supply, 
unless  augmented  in  some  way, 
lasting  three  months  longer.  And 
how  is  it  to  be  augmented?  As 
the  hot  weather  advances,  the 
wells  dry  up,  and  the  desert  forms 
an  impenetrable  barrier  to  cattle 
arriving  from  Kordofan  and  the 
markets  of  the  south,  while  bovine 
typhus  is  making  its  appearance 
among  the  live  stock  from  the 
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north.  As  sheep  are  an  inappre- 
ciable item,  nothing  will  remain 
but  "bully-beef,"  which,  though 
palatable  enough  by  judicious 
management  in  the  present  com- 
paratively cool  weather,  is  neither 
wholesome  nor  inviting  when  eaten 
in  a  temperature  of  130°  in  the 
shade.  ' '  Thoroughly  cool  the  tin  " 
are  the  mocking  instructions  which 
then  will  meet  the  eye ;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  "resources  of 
civilisation,"  as  knojvn  in  the 
Soudan,  will  hardly  serve  the 
occasion.  Vegetables  at  present 
are  pretty  plentiful  at  many  sta- 
tions, remarkably  so  at  Dongola, 
but  their  reign  does  not  long  sur- 
vive the  advent  of  the  burning 
winds  ;  so,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
culinary  horizon  may  be  said  to  be 
obscured.  Farther  south,  indeed, 
among  the  flesh-pots  of  Khartoum, 
the  troops  would  have  been  better 
off,  and  even  the  possession  of 
Berber  would  have  ensured  a  good 
supply  of  food  for  the  force  which 
occupied  it. 

The  chances,  however,  of  an  ad- 
vance in  that  direction  are  now, 
unfortunately,  small ;  and  though 
the  various  posts  along  the  line 
may  be  called  upon  to  defend 
themselves  from  attacks  of  hostile 
bands  during  the  summer,  it  is 
improbable  that  serious  fighting 
will  take  place  before  the  autumn. 
The  frequent  wells,  hitherto  un- 
known to  us,  which  have  already 
been  accidentally  lighted  upon, 
point  to  the  probable  existence  of 
many  more,  which,  though  insuffi- 
cient for  the  supply  of  a  large  force 
of  men  or  convoys  of  cattle  and 
camels,  would  still  be  enough  to 
enable  small  bands  of  mobile  Arabs 
to  harass  us  uncomfortably  during 
the  next  few  months.  The  advo- 
cates of  an  advance,  though  mostly 
to  be  found  among  the  cushioned 
scribes  at  home,  argue  truly  enough 
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that  our  troops  during  the  Mutiny 
fought  well  under  a  burning  Indian 
sun ;  and  so  they  did  :  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  that  was  in  a 
country  fairly  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  a  veritable  garden 
compared  with  the  howling  waste 
which  is  now  the  arena  of  war. 
Our  warriors,  too,  at  that  period, 
though  animated  by  no  better 
spirit  than  that  which  took  our 
men  lately  to  Metammeh  and  Ker- 
bekan  and  back  again,  were  never- 
theless of  a  more  lasting  and  a 
harder  stamp — men  impervious  to 
fatigue,  and  who  bore  up  against 
the  terrible  heat  of  that  ever-mem- 
orable campaign  with  the  enduring 
patience  of  seasoned  veterans.  That 
this  cannot  be  said  (all  the  same, 
it  certainly  will  be  said,  although 
not  the  case)  with  regard  to  our 
present  generation  of  soldiers,  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt ;  and,  were  proof 
necessary,  a  glance  hereafter  at 
the  medical  returns  of  the  next  few 
months  will  probably  show  the 
invaliding  home  of  men  suffering 
from  no  wound  or  traceable  ail- 
ment, but  merely  from  debility 
engendered  by  over-exertion  and 
unwonted  hardships. 

The  possible  advance  of  Gene- 
ral Brackenbury's  column  to  Abu 
Hamed  was  another  move  that 
commended  itself  to  many,  espe- 
cially if  it  could  have  preceded  a 
further  advance  on  Berber,  and  a 
junction  there  with  a  force  from 
Korti ;  but  the  obstacles  to  river 
navigation  became  more  and  more 
apparent,  while  the  impossibility 
of  manoeuvring  boats  in  dangerous 
water  in  an  openly  hostile  country 
was,  fortunately,  never  practically 
demonstrated. 

Want  of  troops  may  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  double  retreat 
from  Metammeh  and  Birti ;  but 
more  troops  means  more  camels, 
— and  that  has  been,  and  will  be, 
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one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of 
the  campaign.  Although,  there- 
fore, every  one's  wishes  at  home 
and  abroad  tend  to  a  resumption 
of  hostilities,  with  the  possible 
result  of  delivering  a  part  of  the 
forco  a  little  sooner  from  their 
pressnt  predicament,  it  is  improb- 
able that  any  such  attempt  will 
be  made ;  while  the  appearance  on 
the  scene  of  the  Sheikh  Marghani, 
taken  with  other  minor  incidents, 
points  rather  to  the  possibility  of 
a  more  diplomatic  and  less  warlike 
solution. 

Having  failed  to  rescue,  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  consider  whether 
it  may  not  be  advisable  to  retire. 

A  step  in  the  right  direction,  to 
facilitate  either  of  these  manoeuvres, 
is  being  taken  in  the  extension  of 
the  present  line  of  rail  way  from  near 
Ambigol  on  to  Akasha.  This  will 
hav<3  the  advantage  of  turning  the 
now  almost  impassable  cataracts  of 
Akr.sha  and  Tanjar,  thus  leaving 
the  boats,  ascending  with  stores 
and  descending  with  sick,  the  three 
remaining  cataracts  of  Dal,  Kaj- 
bar.  and  Hannek  to  contend  with. 
The  first  is  long  and  arduous ;  the 
second  shorter,  but  crooked  and 
dan  gerous ;  while  that  of  Hannek 
may  be  said  to  extend  now,  more 
or  less,  over  twelve  or  fourteen 
milos.  These  formidable  barriers 
are  alike  an  obstacle  to  the  stores, 
which  pass  up  in  one  continuous 
stream,  and  to  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, who  are  now  coming  down  in 
average  numbers  of  about  thirty 
eve  y  week.  This  short  bit  of  rail, 
under  forty  miles,  will,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, take  almost  four  months  to 
con  plete :  there  are  one  or  two 
hard  cuttings  to  get  through,  and 
the  difficulty  about  platelayers  is 
gre  it.  If  natives  are  employed, 
only  skilled  labourers  from  Lower 
Egypt  would  be  of  any  use — and 
these,  with  the  Suakin.  demand  to 
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be  met,  are  very  scarce  ;  while  the 
employment  of  Europeans  is  un- 
desirable, owing  to  the  great  ex- 
posure of  the  back  to  the  sun,  en- 
tailed by  the  constant  stooping 
posture,  and  the  necessity  of  wear- 
ing gloves  to  handle  the  heated 
iron.  While  executing  similar 
work  in  some  parts  of  India,  each 
European  is  attended  by  a  native 
carrying  an  umbrella ;  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  nothing  more  has  lately 
been  heard  of  a  consignment  for  the 
front  of  2000  of  these  homely  but 
useful  articles — unless,  indeed,  they 
are  being  replaced  by  the  patent 
Japanese  shade  about  which  ac- 
counts have  lately  appeared  in  the 
London  papers. 

The  Egyptian  soldier,  —  that 
willing  and  most  useful  adjunct 
to  the  expedition,  without  whose 
assistance  and  co-operation  the 
English  army  would,  with  aver- 
age luck,  have  reached  by  this 
time  as  far  south  as,  perhaps, 
Dongola  or  Debbeh, — is  again  at 
work  upon  this  railway,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  his  task- 
masters, easily  completes  an  eight- 
hour  task  in  about  half  the  allot- 
ted time,  those  who  finish  first 
crowding  round  their  fellows  and 
jeering  at  the  extra  time  they 
take;  still  this  is  not  skilled  la- 
bour, and  the  want  of  that  will 
soon  be  seriously  felt.  As  regards 
the  greater  undertaking  of  the 
Suakin-Berber  line,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  honest  opin- 
ion of  any  expert  connected  with 
that  work  will  put  down  the  date 
of  its  probable  completion  at  some- 
what nearer  twelve  than  six 
months  hence.  The  extension  and 
establishment  of  the  Nile  railway, 
as  opposed  to  the  Suakin-Berber 
line,  would  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval in  Egypt,  where  it  is 
argued  that  the  laying  down 
of  the  latter  would  simply  anni- 
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hilate  the  river-trade,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  lead  to  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  various  races  who 
compose  the  population  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  That  the  blow 
to  commerce,  with  which  one  usu- 
ally associates  progress  and  civilis- 
ation, is  to  be  deprecated,  is  unde- 
niable ;  but  after  much  and  careful 
study  of  the  people  interested,  it 
is  hard  to  say  how  their  disappear- 
ance from  the  scene  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  general  interests 
of  mankind. 

If,  however,  they  should  be 
doomed  to  disappear,  the  last  rep- 
resentatives of  the  race  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  have  witnessed  a  panorama 
on  a  scale  never  yet  produced,  and, 
what  is  much  more  in  their  line, 
that  their  pockets  have  been  filled 
by  fair  means,  by  robbery  and  extor- 
tion, to  an  extent  of  which  their 
more  simple  forefathers  could  never 
have  even  dreamt.  And  what  scenes 
have  been  enacted  on  this  mysteri- 
ous river  of  theirs,  in  which  so 
many  of  our  men  have  found  a 
watery  grave  ! — scenes  which  must 
ever  remain  present  to  the  mem- 
ory of  both  actors  and  spectators, 
though  to  many  the  quick  succes- 
sion of  events  has  almost  obliter- 
ated each  succeeding  incident.  The 
few  weeks  of  hurried  preparations 
while  stations  were  being  formed, 
and  commanders  and  staff  on  the 
line  of  communications  were  being 
posted,  although  an  all-important 
period,  were  as  a  lull  before  the 
storm  compared  with  the  rush 
which  followed.  It  was  during 
that  lull,  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  that,  had  a  little 
more  warning  of  what  was  required 
been  given,  and  had  a  few  more 
native  boats  been  ready  and  camel 
transport  provided,  the  great  and 
what  might  have  been  fatal  crush 
which  followed  would  have  been 
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to  a  great  extent  mitigated  ;  more- 
over, the  pressure  which  might 
fairly  have  been  expected  to  par- 
alyse (though  it  fortunately  failed 
to  do  so)  the  various  authorities  in 
charge  of  cataracts  up  the  river, 
could  have  been  thereby  lessened 
or  avoided. 

While  man  did  all  he  could, 
Nature  would  sometimes  shirk  her 
part;  and  the  frequent  failure  of 
the  strong  north  wind,  so  essential 
to  the  progress  of  the  whalers,  mul- 
tiplied a  hundredfold  the  labour 
of  those  concerned,  and  seriously 
retarded  the  concentration  of  the 
force  at  Debbeh  and  Korti.  Few 
people  who  thus  saw  and  shared  in 
the  strain  put  upon  our  soldiers 
will  readily  forget  that  time.  The 
toils  accomplished  and  the  difficul- 
ties overcome  should  increase  our 
self  -  respect ;  and  though  wiser 
heads  than  those  who  planned  it 
foretold  disaster,  and  pointed  out 
the  more  practical  means  to  fur- 
ther the  end  in  view,  yet  even  the 
partial  accomplishment  of  such  an 
undertaking — after  eliminating  its 
melodramatic  element —  may  claim 
a  certain  precedence  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  century. 

If  the  chronicle  of  the  campaign 
is  ever  written — and  with  such  a 
legion  of  correspondents  at  the 
scene  of  war  one  may  fairly  ex- 
pect this  to  be  done — it  will  be 
curious  to  note  whether  the  impor- 
tance of  the  bravely  fought  actions 
at  Abu  Klea  and  Metammeh,  or 
the  extraordinary  and  successful 
organisation  of  the  1500  miles 
of  communication,  is  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  posterity 
as  the  greater  feature  of  the 
campaign.  It  may  be  said  that 
battles  have  been  fought  before ; 
but  certainly  never  in  the  annals 
of  warfare  has  the  fighting  force 
been  supplied  in  such  a  manner. 
On  a  navigable  river  this  would 
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have  meant  comparatively  little; 
on  the  Nile,  only  those  who  have 
S3en  it  will  comprehend  the  gi- 
gantic nature  of  the  task.  One 
advantage  of  the  long  and  narrow 
line — the  only  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  front — is,  that  it 
has  multiplied  our  force  a  hundred- 
fold, numerically,  in  the  natives' 
estimation.  As  the  boats  came 
trooping  up  during  the  latter 
months  of  the  year,  supplemented 
by  sundry  camel -corps  by  land, 
the  influx  of  men  must  have 
soemed  to  them  interminable ;  while 
the  daily  sight  of  100  odd  whalers 
a]  id  numerous  native  craft,  now 
employed  on  convoy  of  stores  and 
ammunition  between  Akasha  and 
B'annek,  must  greatly  increase 
their  ideas  of  our  resources.  Since 
the  troops  ceased  passing  up,  the 
scenes  have  altered  greatly.  Am- 
bigol  and  Dal  were  about  the  long- 
est portage,  the  distance  from  point 
of  landing  to  that  of  re-embarking 
viirying  as  the  river  fell,  and  new 
cs  taracts  and  rapids  were  developed. 
Tjie  distance  which  had  to  be  tra- 
v<  rsed  was  in  each  of  these  cases 
about  3J  miles ;  and  looking  down 
from  any  of  the  hills  which  sur- 
round the  fortunately  flat  portage 
across  the  desert  at  Dal,  the  spec- 
taole  was  very  striking.  Small 
gangs  of  men, — sometimes  native, 
sometimes  English — each  lot  repre- 
senting the  contents  (some  sixty 
packages)  of  a  whaler, — might  be 
seen,  nearly  all  day  long,  while 
boats  were  arriving,  following  each 
other  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour. 
Each  man  carried  a  box  or  sack, 
an  1  about  four  halts  were  made  en 
route.  During  these,  it  must  be 
coi  if essed,  robberies  were  frequent : 
th(  bearer,  scorched  by  the  sun 
and  blinded  with  the  dust,  would 
throw  his  burden  angrily  down; 
the-  case  would  break,  and  to  his 
ad  lairing  gaze  would  be  unfolded 
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the  hidden  treasures  of  jam,  pickles, 
cocoa,  &c.,  for  which  a  pretty  gen- 
eral scramble  at  once  took  place. 
Effectual  supervision  was  next  to 
impossible,  as  the  commandant, 
with  his  limited  and  overworked 
staff,  was  engaged  from  long  before 
sunrise,  and  often  far  into  the  night, 
in  the  work  of  organisation  at 
either  end  of  the  cataract.  Looking 
down  at  them  from  a  height,  these 
fatigue-parties  resembled  batches 
of  gigantic  ants;  while  occasion- 
ally the  great  white  form  of  an 
upturned  whale-boat  moved  mys- 
teriously along  the  plain,  and, 
surrounded  by  the  shuffling  crowd 
of  sixty,  who,  with  only  one  halt, 
took  it  across  to  the  head  of 
the  cataract,  resembled  some  huge 
shell  or  hive  borne  aloft  by  its 
inhabitants.  Of  these  some  twenty- 
four,  during  a  week  of  dead  calm, 
had  to  be  portaged  across  at  Dal ; 
after  that,  by  the  selection  of 
picked  crews  from  the  soldiers  of 
each  company  passing  through,  and 
with  the  aid  of  some  sixty  Can- 
adians under  Lieut.-Ool.  Alleyne 
and  Lord  Avonmore,  the  boats, 
after  unloading,  were  sailed  and 
pulled  up  the  rapids  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  to  thirty  a-day.  It  was, 
indeed,  chiefly  due  to  the  skill  and 
exertions  of  the  former  officer  that 
a  serious  block,  at  one  time  antici- 
pated through  the  rapid  subsidence 
of  the  river  at  Dal,  did  not  take 
place;  while  the  untiring  energy 
and  great  resource  of  the  late 
Lord  Avonmore,  and  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  Colonel  Burnaby, 
who  was  at  that  time  District  In- 
spector, were  of  the  utmost  assist- 
ance to  Colonel  Trotter,  the  then 
commandant,  in  maintaining  un- 
.checked  the  constant  flow  of  troops 
and  stores  through  that  important 
station. 

At  the  time,  however,  of  which 
we  speak,  the  action  of  command- 
3  A 
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ants  was  not  hampered  nor  their 
attention  engaged  by  arrangements 
for  the  sick,  which  now  demand 
the  greatest  attention,  and  are  a 
source,  in  the  present  dangerous 
and  unnavigable  condition  of  the 
river,  of  much  anxiety. 

It  must  be  a  satisfaction  to 
those  at  home  to  feel  that  no 
effort  is  spared  along  the  line  to 
facilitate  the  transport  and  lessen 
the  discomfort  of  the  wounded  and 
sick  going  north.  At  present  they 
are  leaving  Korti  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  their  passage  is  easy 
and  simple  for  some  150  miles 
down  the  river;  then  the  cataracts 
and  inevitable  portaging  begin 
again,  and  the  men  who  a  few 
months  ago  were  engaged  all  day 
in  the  long  struggle  up  the  stream, 
now  revisit  the  scenes  of  their 
labour  under  very  different  condi- 
tions. In  convoys  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty,  under  a  medical  officer, 
of  whom  there  are  not  too  many, 
they  start  in  whalers  from  the  foot 
of  the  cataract  at  Hannek,  and  in 
a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half,  they 
arrive  at  Kajbar.  There  tents 
and  grass-huts  close  to  the  river 
are  provided  for  their  reception, 
into  which  the  lying-down  cases 
are  at  once  conveyed  by  fatigue- 
parties  with  stretchers  ready  on 
the  shore ;  meals  are  cooked, 
wounds  dressed,  and  if  another 
whale-boat  convoy  is  ready  at  the 
foot  of  the  cataract,  and  there  is 
daylight  sufficient  for  the  move, 
only  a  few  hours'  halt  is  made, 
and  the  journey  north  continued. 
Those  who  are  able  to  walk  get 
over  the  distance — about  a  mile — 
on  foot ;  the  others  are  carried  on 
stretchers,  or  on  mules  and  cacolets, 
the  baggage  of  all  being  conveyed 
on  camels.  About  five  ordinary 
or  two  lying -down  cases  go  in 
each  boat ;  coverings  are  provided, 
though  at  present  not  much  re- 


quired ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
inevitable  discomfort,  the  mini- 
mum of  grumbling  is  to  be  heard. 
Of  course,  after  the  transport  across 
the  desert  from  Gakdul  and  further 
south,  the  river  journey  is  a  pleas- 
ant change ;  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  observe  that,  even  in  the  worst 
cases  of  wounds,  the  pain  occa- 
sioned by  portage  from  head  to 
foot  of  cataract  is  very  slight. 
Occasionally  when  the  health  of 
the  men  has  deteriorated  en  route, 
they  are  transferred  to  the  station 
hospital;  but  the  keen  desire  of 
all  being  to  get  on,  the  disappoint- 
ment caused  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  held  to  counterbalance  the 
advantage,  and  the  change  is  sel- 
dom made. 

At  Dal  the  same  routine  is  again 
gone  through;  but  the  portage  being 
longer,  the  invalids  have  to  be  por- 
taged, generally  on  mules  and  ca- 
colets, the  whole  distance.  At 
Akasha  the  whale-boat  transport 
ceases;  and  another  desert  march 
— which  is  comfortably  arranged 
— of  two  short  days  takes  place. 
The  railway  is  now  reached,  which 
deposits  its  burden  within  a  few 
yards  of  Surgeon-Major  Will's  ad- 
mirably managed  hospital,  where, 
in  addition  to  all  that  can  be  done 
for  them  by  the  doctors,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  the  Sisters'  skil- 
ful care. 

Simultaneously  with  sick  going- 
down  in  the  empty  returning 
whalers,  the  full  convoys  coming 
south,  with  a  few  camels  by  land, 
and  scores  of  native  craft  by  water, 
keep  up  the  unceasing  flow  of 
rations,  medical  and  ordnance 
stores.  Thus  all  is  still  bustle  and 
activity  along  the  line,  and  with 
working  hours  modified  by  the 
great  heat,  will  continue  so  to  be 
for  the  summer  months  ;  the  force 
guarding  the  communications  and 
its  commander  being  alike  to  be 
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congratulated  on  the  peculiarities 
of.  an  enemy  who,  up  to  now,  has 
nover  interfered  with  their  arrange- 
irents.  That  his  unaccountable 
inaction  may  continue  is  much  to 
bo  desired;  for  any  adequate  means 
of  protection,  without  very  largely 
increasing  the  number  of  the  troops, 
are  out  of  the  question. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  catas- 
trophe which  closed  so  abruptly 
the  first  part  of  the  campaign,  the 
labours  of  those  engaged  just  now 
would  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
tlought  that  any  extra  exertion 
tended  to  hasten  the  movement 
home ;  and  though  every  one's  ser- 
vices are  rendered  willingly  enough, 
no  doubt  the  worst  effect  of  this 
has  been  largely  felt.  Still  the 
inevitable  has  to  be  faced  in  as 
cheery  a  light  as  possible,  and,  with 
the  example  of  General  Gordon  so 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  com- 


plaining would  seem  more  than  out 
of  place.  With  him  it  may  be 
said  knight-errantry  is  at  an  end, 
for  the  last  two  centuries  show  no 
work  like  his.  His  inexhaustible 
energy  and  untold  resource  in  a 
climate  like  this,  strike  upon  the 
minds  of  people  in.  the  Soudan 
more  vividly  than  can  be  the  case 
at  home,  where  the  fell  influence  of 
inertia  caused  by  many  months'  re- 
sidence in  an  enervating  tempera- 
ture, and  amid  depressing  surround- 
ings, cannot  be  fully  appreciated. 
But  enough  and  to  spare  must 
have  been  said  and  written  by  now 
upon  this  subject,  and  all  such 
praise,  even  from  those  who  at 
home  by  words  and  abroad  by  deeds 
have  done  their  best  to  save  him, 
must  sound  but  poor  and  faint  be- 
side the  welcome  "  Well  done  !  " 
which  has  greeted  him  on  that 
mysterious  shore. 
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WE  will  not  begin,  as  is  usual, 
by  a  doleful  discussion  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  May  of  the 
poets  and  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  these  later  days. 
For  whatever  the  pessimists  may 
say  —  and  there  are  no  greater 
slanders  spoken  than  those  which 
are  current  in  respect  to  our  Eng- 
lish climate — May  is  still  often 
sweet  enough  to  justify  all  the 
pretty  things  that  have  been  said 
of  her.  There  are  adverse  seasons, 
no  doubt,  in  which  a  succession 
of  leaden  days,  without  colour  or 
life,  turn  all  our  anticipations 
into  foolishness;  but  these,  at 
the  worst,  are  broken  by  now  and 
then  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  a  sudden 
lifting  of  the  cloudy  curtain  and 
shining  of  the  hidden  countenance 
which  had  been  ready  to  beam 
upon  us  all  the  time,  had  fate  and 
the  clouds  permitted.  But  those 
who  have  seen  the  coast  of  the 
Riviera  all  blurred  and  dulled  out 
of  its  warmer  life,  and  beheld  the 
deadliest  chill,  more  heart-search- 
ing than  any  northern  cold,  which 
can  settle  upon  Rome,  and  seen 
the  rain  pouring  down  into  the 
canals  of  Venice,  and  felt  the 
Tramontana  sweep  through  the 
deep  streets  of  Florence,  have  little 
reason  to  speak  evil  of  English 
skies  and  the  moods  of  the  English 
season.  It  would  be  treason  to 
nature  to  say  anything  else  than 
that  the  full  delights  of  May  be- 
long to  the  country,  where  the 
trees  have  all  shaken  out  their 
freshest  green,  and  everything 
grows  and  nourishes  visibly,  so 
that  we  can  see  the  subtle  process 
carried  on  before  our  very  eyes. 
The  woods  alive  with  conscious 
life ;  the  wealth  of  the  primroses 
going  off  in  the  south,  but  in  the 


north  still  scattering  handfuls  of 
delight  under  all  the  trees,  and 
succeeded  by  the  blue  of  the  wild 
hyacinths  ;  the  rich  sheets  of 
green  and  delicate  stars  of  the 
wood  -  anemone  ;  with  the  young 
foliage  fluttering  in  the  soft  breezes, 
throwing  tender  masses  of  green 
between  us  and  the  sky,  in  a  har- 
mony which  art  has  never  been  able 
to  emulate,  though  even  the  Phil- 
istine no  longer  is  bold  enough  to 
assert,  as  once  he  did,  that  blue 
and  green  cannot  go  together ;  the 
air  all  musical  with  birds,  and 
sweet  with  lilac  and  hawthorn,  and 
every  shrub  that  flowers, — what 
combination  can  equal  these1? 
What  though  the  wind  may  blow 
a  little  shrewdly  of  nights,  our 
hardy  English  blossoms  fear  it 
little :  and  neither  pomegranate 
nor  oleander  are  worthy  to  be 
named  before  the  rosy  loveliness 
of  an  apple-orchard,  the  sheets  of 
delicate  bloom  that  clothe  our 
midland  levels  in  the  flowery  pro- 
mise of  May. 

It  would  be  reasonable,  if  rea- 
son had  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter,  no  doubt,  to  spend  this 
blooming  season  in  the  country, 
and  enjoy  the  sweetest  portion  of 
the  year  among  the  sights  and 
sounds  which  make  it  most  sweet 
— as  it  is  always  reasonable  in  the 
abstract  that  human  society  should 
collect  in  towns  for  the  winter, 
and  indemnify  itself  for  the  loss  of 
daylight  and  warmth  by  a  closer 
drawing  together  within  doors,  and 
such  pleasures  of  the  interior  as 
may  make  up  for  the  want  of  at- 
traction abroad.  But  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  artificial  rules  which  turn  na- 
ture upside-down,  so  far  as  this  is 
concerned.  For  London  in  May 
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is  assuredly  better,  more  endurable 
for  those  who  dislike  it,  more  de- 
lightful for  those  who  love  it,  in 
the  beginning  of  summer,  which  is 
also  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  no  caprice  of  fashion,  but  a 
sound  judgment,  which  guides  the 
stream  away  from  town  in  the 
dark  autumnal  days  when  London, 
to  all  save  those  who  in  every  sea- 
son prefer  her  almost  to  Paradise, 
is  a  kind  of  Pandemonium  lying 
under  low  skies  of  deepest  grey, 
the  outlines  of  her  houses,  the 
spectres  of  her  trees,  marked  out  in 
Indian  ink  against  the  dark  back- 
ground, with  sometimes  the  inci- 
dent of  a  fog  no  longer  grey,  but 
yellow,  to  vary  the  scene ;  a  sun 
looking  in  from  time  to  time  pale, 
without  strength  enough  in  him  to 
restore  a  little  colour  to  the  sur- 
roundings—  or  red,  like  a  great 
globe  of  fire  amid  the  lurid  clouds. 
St  James's  Park  is  a  pretty  scene  in 
a  summer  morning ;  but  in  Novem- 
ber it  is  all  Indian  ink,  the  gleam 
of  the  water  giving  that  tone  of 
whitish  reflection  which  is  the 
highest  light  possible — the  trees 
standing  out  in  deepest  gloom — 
the  ghosts  of  Westminster  falling 
off  pale  in  the  distance — the  greater 
and  darker  silhouette  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
unmitigated  blackness  against  the 
sky.  The  misty  distance  in  the 
streets,  and  the  yellow  tones  that 
are  so  often  in  the  air,  give  a  kind 
of  weird  poetry  to  the  most  com- 
monplace scenes  ;  but  it  is  distract- 
ing to  live  in  this  perpetual  sha- 
dow, to  feel  that  there  is  no  more 
light  than  this  to  be  hoped  for  day 
after  day,  and  that  the  only  variety 
probable  is  the  enwrapping  veil  of 
a  fog  which  will  isolate  every  house 
from  its  fellows,  and  make  the  best- 
accustomed  Londoner  lose  his  way  at 
mid-day  on  the  most  familiar  pave- 
ments. There  are  thousands  who 


like  it,  let  us  not  attempt  to 
deny, — who  hug  themselves,  poor 
wretches !  in  their  blindness,  and 
declare  that  town  is  most  delight- 
ful when  the  agitations  of  the  sea- 
son are  still  afar — when  man  has 
his  club  and  woman  her  drawing- 
room  to  themselves  and  their 
friends  —  when  the  dinners  are 
friendliest  and  the  play  at  its  best, 
and  there  is  no  compulsion  upon 
any  one  to  look  at  pictures  or 
listen  to  music  save  at  his  own 
will  and  pleasure.  Genial  no- 
season  !  which  the  devotees  love — 
but  for  us  who  prefer  to  see  the 
sun  most  days  of  our  lives,  and 
breathe  something  else  than  fog, 
and  love  a  landscape  which  has 
colour  in  it  not  attainable  by  In- 
dian ink,  a  doleful  period,  scarcely 
to  be  redeemed  by  any  social  de- 
lights. 

Therefore,  we  repeat,  there  is 
reason  in  the  seeming  caprice  which 
draws  the  world,  even  from  the 
country  in  its  sweetest  bloom,  to 
town  in  May.  For  if  we  are  to 
make  a  point  of  town  at  all,  it  is 
well  to  do  it  when  town  is  at  its 
best ;  and  this  is  at  the  time  when 
all  the  world  is  at  its  best — when 
the  fog-demon  is  most  under  con- 
trol, and  the  air  cannot  choose  but 
be  sweet,  nor  the  sun  refuse  to 
shine — by  times,  at  least.  Then 
those  trees,  which  once  were 
of  Indian  ink,  accomplish  a 
miracle  and  grow  green,  as  if 
they  lived  in  parks  and  woods 
out  of  the  din  of  men.  And  all 
the  squares  and  openings,  in  which 
London  is  so  rich,  have  heard  the 
sound  of  the  spring.  The  parks 
stretch  out  gay  as  if  there  was  no 
end  to  them,  shaking  out  of  their 
husks  millions  of  fluttering  leaves, 
casting  dancing  shadows  upon  Pic- 
cadilly and  the  cabs  as  if  it  was 
a  road  through  a  wood ;  spreading 
carpets  of  green  under  the  foot, 
and  making  of  Rotten  How  B,fete 
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champetre  which  Watteau  would 
not  have  despised.  Nature  and 
Art  put  on  their  finest  costumes 
at  the  same  moment;  and  the 
ladies  come  out,  like  the  trees, 
in  all  that  is  new  and  bright. 
Colour  !  the  air  is  full  of  it.  The 
balconies  are  all  alight  with  flow- 
ers. If  you  turn  into  the  dull- 
est street  of  yellow -brickness,  of 
shabby  shutters  and  doors,  the 
shabby  scene  turns  into  a  picture, 
from  the  brilliant  centre  afforded 
by  that  high  priest  of  Art  and  Na- 
ture the  costermonger,  with  his 
cart  full  of  flowers — which  throws 
up  all  the  lesser  tones,  and  forms  in 
a  moment  an  artistic  composition 
of  which  an  Academician  might 
be  glad  to  make  use.  And  not 
only  the  parks,  the  squares,  the 
balconies,  and  the  costermongers' 
carts,  but  every  back-garden,  gen- 
erally so  hopeless,  has  a  hint  of 
what  is  going  on,  and  makes  its 
effort  with  a  bit  of  pale  lilac  or 
a  faint  laburnum  to  echo  in.  In 
May  all  the  means  that  Nature 
has  at  hand  come  into  play.  The 
lilacs  scent  the  very  streets ;  the 
chestnut  builds  its  milky  turrets 
of  blossom  ;  the  very  hawthorn 
blooms,  so  that  you  are  aware  of 
it  from  one  square  to  another  for 
miles  of  crowded  ways. 

Therefore  let  us  pronounce  that 
Fashion  is  right,  as  she  is  from 
time  to  time,  notwithstanding  all 
that  can  be  said  to  the  contrary. 
Now  and  then,  even  in  May,  there 
will  come  a  dim  day — alas  !  some- 
times many  dim  days;  sometimes 
it  will  rain  —  but  May  rain  is 
sweet  and  makes  everything  better 
after,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
later  showers.  And  if  you  abro- 
gate for  this  particular  occasion 
the  new  style  which  is  no  longer 
new,  and  secretly  going  back  to 
the  old  which  is  forgotten,  make 
your  May  begin  in  the  middle  of 
the  month,  you  will  do  all  the 


better.  We  do  not  speak,  it 
must  be  remarked,  for  those  to 
whom  London  and  the  season  are 
habitual — who  come  when  it  begins, 
and  remain  till  it  ends,  and  are 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of 
people  who  have  not  a  town  house, 
and  can  even  exist  from  year  to 
year  without  a  season  at  all.  Dear 
brethren  of  the  country,  it  is 
to  you  we  address  ourselves — you 
who  come  for  a  month,  or  perhaps 
for  a  fortnight,  to  see  the  pictures, 
as  you  say  modestly,  to  see  the 
world — you  whose  friends  live  in 
South  Kensington,  or  even  per- 
haps in  Russell  Square,  who  know 
but  little  of  Belgravia,  whose 
hearts  beat  a  little  higher  when 
you  are  asked  to  go  to  Grosvenor 
Place  to  see  the  fine  folk  coming 
from  the  Derby,  or  are  recognised 
as  you  stroll  along  the  Row  by 
some  party  riding  in  that  beatific 
enclosure.  The  Row  itself  is 
naturally  one  of  the  first  places  to 
which  you  will  go,  to  see,  as  the 
foreigner  says,  the  most  beauti- 
ful women,  on  the  finest  horses, 
under  the  noblest  trees  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  the  trees  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  this  high  praise; 
but  the  beautiful  creatures  that 
prance,  and  toss  their  fine  heads, 
and  jingle  their  harness,  and  re- 
flect in  their  shining  coats  the 
morning  sun,  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed ;  and  the  still  more  beauti- 
ful creatures  that  ride  them,  in 
that  sobriety  of  garb  which  en- 
hances every  charm,  with  their 
dainty  waists,  their  coils  of  shin- 
ing hair,  their  English  bloom,  it 
would  be  strange  if  we  were  not 
proud  of  them — and  prouder  still 
to  think,  that  in  their  perfection 
they  are  no  more  than  the  sweetest 
commonplace  of  English  life.  For 
whether  the  girls  ride,  with  all 
that  luxury  and  wealth  can  do  to 
make  their  simplicity  a  perfect 
work  of  art, — or  whether  they  walk, 
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looking  on  with  an  innocent  envy 
in  their  eyes  which  has  no  sharp- 
ness in  it, — or  whether,  outside 
those  golden  gates,  they  are  mak- 
ing their  way  along  in  all  the  quiet 
absorption  of  something  to  do — to 
learn  or  to  teach,  to  work  for  those 
they  love,  or  to  carry  help  and  hope 
t  o  the  needy — they  are  all  as  pleas- 
ant to  behold,  —  no  better  things 
or  sweeter  under  the  sun  of  May. 
Old  jokes  last  long,  and  gibes  are  apt 
1  o  pass  into  traditions,  but  the  Ang- 
laise  po^(,r  rire,  who  still  flourishes 
on  the  French  stage  and  in  French 
satire,  is  not  to  be  seen  either  in 
[Rotten  Row  or  anywhere  else  where 
ladies  abound.  The  riding-habit 
was  always  English  in  its  dainty  se- 
verity of  line  and  absence  of  every 
unnecessary  adjunct;  but  the  morn- 
ing-dress of  young  Englishwomen 
partakes  in  some  degree  of  the 
same  character,  with  a  national 
reticence,  restraint,  and  modera- 
tion in  ornament,  which  shows 
that  even  in  the  realm  of  fashion 
France  has  not  everything  her  own 
^vay.  This  we  dare  to  say,  in  de- 
jiance  even  of  Mr  Oscar  Wilde  and 
of  all  the  absurd  suggestions  which 
people  who  have  nothing  better  to 
do  are  so  fond  of  making.  Barring 
ihe  protuberance  behind,  an  ever- 
lasting feminine  folly  which  is  be- 
yond all  remonstrance,  and  which 
doubtless  has  some  exquisite  rea- 
i  on,  did  we  but  know  it,  the  well- 
dressed  English  girl  at  the  present 
moment  wears  apparel  which  is 
">oth  graceful  and  natural,  and  in 
vhich  there  is  little  to  improve. 

The  sight  of  these  pretty 
ilresses  and  pretty  faces  is  the 
•  'hief  charm  in  Rotten  Row,  where 
people  go  to  lounge,  and  chatter  to 
Jieir  friends — to  see  the  notabilities 
5°  by>  great  statesmen  and  small, 
and  people  with  noble  names,  and 
people  with  ignoble  ones,  who  owe 
their  notoriety,  perhaps,  to  vulgar 
vealth,  perhaps  to  shame,  —  but 


chiefly  to  see  the  stream  of  fair 
faces,  the  varieties  of  pretty  cos- 
tume, which  have  come  fresh — the 
faces  especially,  which  are  most 
important — from  country  air  and 
hours,  or  have  kept  themselves  as 
fresh  and  fair  as  country  could  make 
them  in  the  town.  How  pretty 
the  groups  look  as  we  -go  by  in  the 
stream  !  Under  this  tree,  in  its 
tender  green,  a  little  company :  a 
smiling  matron  or  two,  a  man  who 
halts  as  he  passes  to  pay  his  duty, 
helpless,  stick  in  hand,  and  mous- 
tache on  lip,  not  brilliant  in  con- 
versation,— and  roundabout  a  little 
crowd  of  girls,  swept  by  some  eddy, 
as  it  were,  into  this  shelter,  meas- 
uring with  their  keen  bright  eyes 
everything  that  passes,  whether  it 
be  a  new  dress  more  fantastic  than 
the  rest,  or  a  new  beauty,  or  a 
philosopher,  or  a  Guardsman.  There 
are  groups  that  are  fast,  and  there 
are  groups  that  are  vulgar  ;  but 
where  we  pause,  the  ladies,  you 
may  be  sure,  are  neither.  If 
there  is  malice  in  their  criti- 
cisms, it  is  spelt  the  French  way, 
and  innocent  of  bitterness ;  they 
speak  low  and  clear  with  the  deli- 
cate intonation  which  no  school- 
master can  teach,  and  with  a  grace 
which  is  il&Q  fine  fleur  of  education, 
yet  cannot  be  acquired — which  is 
one  of  the  long  results  of  time, 
the  inheritance  of  generations 
generously  bred.  The  soft  and 
gracious  manners,  which  are  sim- 
plicity itself,  yet  the  outcome  of 
so  much  unconscious  cultivation, 
are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  society.  They  come  to  some  who 
have  had  no  training  at  all,  nor 
any  ancestors  behind  them,  by 
gift  of  nature,  like  any  other  kind 
of  genius;  but  ordinarily  belong 
to  those  who  by  nature  have  the 
best  right  to  them,  the  descendants 
of  well  -  bred  people  for  genera- 
tions. This  is  the  peculiar  charm 
of  these  groups.  It  runs  a  little 
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to  a  fashionable  haw-haw  in  the 
men,  who  ought  to  have  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  to  stride 
or  lounge  along  in  their  thousands, 
but  who  are  notwithstanding,  in 
dress,  in  looks,  in  absolute  fresh- 
ness and  perfection  of  appearance, 
almost  more  wonderful  than  the 
ladies.  For  they  are  not  so  in- 
nocent in  their  dissipations  as  the 
ladies.  They  are  up  half  the  night ; 
they  smoke  innumerable  cigarettes, 
and  indulge  in  strange  liquids ;  yet 
turn  out,  or  are  turned  out,  in  the 
morning,  without  a  trace  of  harm, 
or  an  odour,  or  anything  to  show 
that  their  consciences  are  not  as 
perfect  as  their  linen — which  is  say- 
ing much, — or  as  the  faultless  lines 
of  trouser — which  is  saying  more. 

And  what  a  stream  of  conversa- 
tion there  is  !  how  gay,  how  ani- 
mated, how  much  and  how  little  ! 
There  is  no  more  commonplace 
witticism  than  to  talk  of  London 
as  a  village.  Those  who  use  the 
word  mean  to  be  funny — mean  to 
express  the  delightful  confusion  of 
a  bigness  which  is  beyond  calcula- 
tion with  the  smallness  of  jocular 
familiarity.  But  it  is  not  so  silly 
a  simile  as  it  looks.  He  who  said 
it  first  was  perhaps  a  profound 
social  philosopher,  and  not  one  of 
the  frivolous  or  flippant.  For  as 
you  pass  along  slowly  from  group 
to  group,  or  are  carried  away  by 
a  wave  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
stream,  the  murmurs  that  reach 
your  ear  will  remind  you  of  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  talk  of  the 
village  coteries — the  little  world 
that  circles  round  some  dozen 
houses  on  the  green.  You  will 
catch  echoes  of  some  domestic 
incident,  repeated  from  one  crowd 
to  another,  with  anxious  or  with 
laughing  comments.  You  will 
hear  of  it  till  you  think  you  are 
yourself  qualified  to  judge  whether 
Charley  So-and-So  was  bullied  or 
beguiled  into  that  marriage ;  and 


till  you  begin  to  think  it  is  your 
duty  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
Lady  Jane  actually  ran  away  from 
her  husband,  and  was  stopped  and 
brought  back — or  whether  she  only 
intended  to  run  away, — or  if,  in 
fact,  it  was  her  father  the  Duke 
who  took  her  away,  declaring  that 
his  daughter  should  submit  no 
longer  to  conduct  which  no  lady 
should  endure.  Perhaps  you 
imagined  those  soft  and  lovely 
ladies,  those  exquisitely  -  got  -  up 
young  men,  would  talk  of  matters 
more  exquisite  and  like  the  fine 
quintessence  of  humanity  which 
you  find  in  them.  But  they  are 
not  proud;  they  are  not  superior 
to  flesh  and  blood.  Their  voices 
have  nothing  in  them  of  the  music 
of  the  spheres.  And  though  this 
is  the  world,  according  to  one  for- 
mula, in  another,  the  silly  one, 
which  is  in  a  way  the  profound 
one,  it  is  a  village — a  repetition  of 
the  little  microcosm,  which  in  its 
way  is  also  a  world. 

But  as  a  spectacle  there  is  no 
prettier  scene.  The  sunshine  flickers 
through  the  trees,  and  the  shadows 
fall  and  play  upon  the  prettiest 
heads,  the  prettiest  bonnets,  the 
most  perfectly  well-cared-for,  well- 
conditioned,  well-bred  of  human 
creatures.  There  is  something  in 
English  flesh  and  blood  which 
shows  the  perfection  of  these  ex- 
ternal circumstances  more  than 
any  other  nationality.  The  darker 
and  more  impassioned  beauty  of 
the  southern  races,  the  keener 
outlines  and  quicker  movements 
of  the  French,  the  muddier  fair- 
ness and  heavier  form  of  the 
Germans,  show  less,  to  our  eyes 
at  least,  that  perfect  physical 
perfection,  unspeakable  cleanness, 
freshness,  and  carefulness  of  all 
personal  properties,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  English  race.  The 
southerns,  perhaps,  carry  finery 
better,  and  may  possess  a  more 
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subtle  perception  of  what  is  and 
is  not  practicable  in  the  way  of 
ornament,  especially  in  the  lower 
classes,  which  are  superior  to  ours 
in  this  particular  in  almost  every 
respect.  But  that  air  of  perfect 
personal  purity,  the  absence  of 
anything  that  is  soiled,  or  crumpled, 
or  less  than  complete,  is  nowhere 
so  universal.  Look  at  these  young 
men  half-a-dozen  abreast  (which 
perhaps  is  less  than  perfect  polite- 
ness demands  in  a  thoroughfare 
r  inning  over  with  women),  there 
is  not  a  speck,  a  crease,  or  even  a 
suspicion  of  a  crease  or  speck,  in 
all  their  raiment  of  price.  They 
are  clean  to  distraction,  and  fresh 
as  the  May,  yet  as  easy  as  if  they 
were  in  the  oldest  clothes,  and 
as  little  self-denying  or  disposed 
to  do  without  their  favourite  in- 
dulgences for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances as  any  costermonger.  The 
ladies  are  scarcely  so  wonderful,  for 
they  have  less  temptation  and  less 
likelihood  of  rubbing  off  the  down  of 
perfect  bloom ;  but  the  men,  who  are 
no  better  than  other  men,  or,  as 
the  gracious  mother  in  her  seat 
under  that  tree,  who  has  just 
been  shedding  upon  them  the  sun- 
shine of  a  maternal  smile,  will 
tell  you,  with  a  shake  of  her  head, 
perhaps  much  worse — how  do  they 
keep  themselves  up  to  that  mark 
of  physical  perfection1?  It  is  not 
the  fashion  to  conceal  any  peccadil- 
loes, or  to  give  themselves  out  as 
better  than  they  are.  They  are 
l]ke  their  horses,  who  keep  much 
letter  hours,  and  smoke  no  cigar- 
ettes :  is  it  the  grooming  in  both 
cases, — the  perfection  of  the  valet 
rather  than  the  master  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  difficult  to  answer:  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  watery  eye  and 
shaking  hand,  which  in  a  different 
class  betray  so  quickly  the  infrac- 
tion of  natural  laws,  show  not  in 
this,  or  only  after  years  have 
sprained  the  strength  and  exhaust- 


ed the  reservoirs  of  youthful  vigour. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  speak  of  men 
and  women  in  the  same  terms 
which  we  employ  in  discussing  the 
less  privileged  but  often  much  more 
respectable  animals  which  add  in 
their  proportion  to  the  beauty  of 
this  scene.  But  these  are  in 
reality  the  most  fit  terms  to  use. 
Heart  and  soul  are  harder  things  to 
judge  of,  and  do  not  show  in  those 
gay  interchanges  of  the  surface 
talk  of  society ;  but  in  the  aspect 
of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
crowd  the  spectator  out,  and  sweep 
him  away,  there  is  a  perfection  of 
everything  physical,  which  raises 
the  same  kind  of  admiration  with 
which  we  look  at  the  horses.  No- 
thing more  splendid  in  the  produc- 
tion and  exhibition  of  the  human 
animal  has  ever  been.  To  see  how 
perfect  it  can  be,  how  easily  it  can 
carry  its  trappings,  and  to  what  a 
high  pitch  of  physical  discipline  it 
can  be  brought,  there  is  nothing 
like  Rotten  Row  in  May. 

The  old  are  not  so  happy.  It  is 
indeed  in  the  presence  of  all  this 
physical  perfection  that  it  becomes 
least  agreeable  to  grow  old;  and 
the  contempt  of  the  light  literature 
and  lighter  talk,  for  everything  past 
its  prime,  finds  justification.  What 
terrible  old  faces  look  out  upon  us 
from  lace  and  feathers  under  those 
canopies  of  spring  ! — faces  only  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  lowest  slump, 
with  eyes  red  with  spent  passions, 
with  the  fever  of  a  forced  renuncia- 
tion, with  habits  still  all  inappro- 
priate to  the  age  of  peace.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  here  and  there, 
what  a  lovely  old  lady,  more  sought 
and  courted,  more  gay,  than  her 
grandchildren, — sweet  with  sur- 
roundings of  old  friendship  and  the 
tender  worship  of  the  new — a  fragile 
figure,  that  is  still  "  up  to  every- 
thing," and  bright  old  eyes  that 
still  can  smile  when  all  the  young 
ones  are  dim  with  sleep  and  weary 
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with  pleasure,  being  delivered,  by 
very  reason  of  their  slight  hold 
upon  life,  from  life's  weaknesses, — 
from  the  need  of  slumber,  and  food, 
and  rest,  which  the  more  substan- 
tial require  !  More  than  one  such 
can  we  see,  in  our  mind's  eye, 
poised  upon  the  furthest  boundary 
of  time,  with  one  foot,  not  in  the 
grave,  as  the  harsh  critic  says, 
but  on  some  cloud  that  limits  the 
visible,  and  is  the  way  to  heaven. 
Old  but  fair,  with  those  softest, 
pearly,  ashy  tints,  which  betray  what 
is  not  so  much  decay  as  change  into 
something  more  ethereal  than  ordi- 
nary flesh  and  blood — with  long  trea- 
sures of  the  past  behind,  remember- 
ing everybody  one  has  heard  of  for 
the  last  half -century;  but  the  door  of 
her  heart  so  lightly  hung,  so  sensi- 
tive to  every  touch,  that  the  young- 
est stranger  may  come  in  and  find 
a  tender  welcome;  never  weary, 
never  dull,  never  too  much  occu- 
pied with  herself.  Some  such  old 
ladies  form  the  sweetest  centres  of 
society.  You  will  see  them  under 
the  trees  as  light,  swift-moving, 
ready  of  interest,  as  any  child : 
knowing  everything,  forgetting 
everything,  with  a  grace  which  en- 
dears old  age  as  it  endears  childhood, 
and  nothing  at  all  of  that  sense  of 
judging,  that  quick  and  irritable 
criticism  and  comparison  which  so 
often  separates  middle  age  from 
youth.  There  is  here  and  there 
an  old  man  to  be  met  with  in 
society,  who  is  nearly  but  not 
quite  as  charming,  —  who  is  a 
little  retired  by  reason  perhaps 
of  some  slight  veil  of  infirmity 
which  falls  between  him  and  the 
world  —  whose  approval  is  more 
weighty,  but  whose  sympathy  per- 
haps is  not  so  universal — who  is 
more  conscious  of  the  gaps  and 
emptiness  in  life  than  of  its  con- 
tinual interest,  yet  who  keeps  still 
sufficient  hold  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  love  to  see  them,  and 


take  a  little  sympathetic  share  in 
their  pleasures,  and  give  them  a 
sanction,  a  kind  of  benediction  not 
in  words,  for  his  sense  of  humour 
is  keen  by  his  presence.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  we  ask  more  of  him 
that  he  is  not  so  easy  to  describe 
or  to  appreciate  as  the  old  lady 
against  whose  sweet  gaiety  only  a 
misanthropic  monster  could  find  a 
word  to  say. 

We  add  with  a  whimsical  sense 
of  certain  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages which  are  beyond  reason, 
which  are  most  comical,  yet  not 
without  a  certain  pathos,  dear 
reader,  that  those  delightsome  old 
people  are  never  —  how  shall  we 
say  it  1  We  have  already  delicately 
hinted,  by  choice  of  adjectives,  a 
fragility,  a  slightness,  slimness, 
lightness,  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  character.  Alas !  it  is 
this  —  the  old  queen  of  society 
must  not  be — fat.  We  pronounce 
the  word  in  a  whisper,  with  a 
sense  of  running  away  after  we 
have  said  it.  And  the  English 
matron,  as  she  grows  old,  does  most 
usually  develop  somewhat  largely 
— how  innocently,  in  many  cases, 
in  defiance  of  all  those  laws  which 
ought  to  restrain  this  too,  too  solid 
flesh,  who  does  not  know?  But 
this  is  her  fate,  —  those  outlines 
that  were  so  round  and  dimpled,  get 
clogged  with  too  much  substance — 
the  soft  round  of  the  chin  goes  into 
folds  and  double  chins — the  form 
so  light  and  active, — ah  me  !  why 
pursue  the  painful  subject  further  1 
The  careless,  cruel  world  assigns 
cruel  reasons,  and  suggests  eating 
and  drinking  and  over-ease,  and 
exalts  slightness  of  form  into  a 
moral  quality.  Substantial  sisters, 
it  is  not  so  ! — but  still  there  is  no  re- 
versal to  be  hoped  for  of  that  heart- 
less judgment.  We  must  brave 
it  as  we  can.  And  in  your  ample 
robes,  with  draperies  less  severe 
than  the  girls  delight  in  ;  with  the 
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young  people  about,  who  show 
wliat  you  were — while  you  in  your 
turn  console  an  anxious  suitor  here 
arid  there,  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance, which  shows  that  nothing 
more  than  becoming  plumpness  is 
what  they  will  come  to — you  look 
very  well  under  the  trees.  Gather 
round  you  in  full  abundance  your 
silken  skirts,  your  clouds  of  lace — 
the  pretty  mysteries  that  soften  an 
outline  fuller  than  it  once  was.  It 
is  your  privilege  to  be  more  good- 
natured,  more  kind  and  liberal, 
than  the  others — than  any  others 
under  the  trees  of  May. 

As  for  fat  men,  there  is  not  a 
word  to  be  said  for  them.  No 
social  eminence  can  be  theirs.  They 
are  stockbrokers,  or  journalists,  or 
millionaires.  If  by  chance  one  of 
them  gets  into  a  Cabinet  or  a  ball- 
room, '  Punch '  has  his  eye  upon 
him.  There  is  no  room  for  him 
in  Rotten  How.  Let  him  betake 
himself  to  his  club,  and  swell  and 
sv/agger  at  a  bow- window  which 
repeats  his  proportions.  We  are 
sorry  for  him,  but  he  is  not  sorry 
for  himself.  He  laughs,  and  his 
big  waistcoat  heaves.  He  likes  to 
"  shake  the  press  before  him,"  and 
sit  upon  two  chairs :  but  we  dis- 
iriiss  him  as  altogether  out  of  keep- 
h  g.  Those  trim  young  exquisites 
«  n  never  grow  to  be  like  him ; 
though  he  too,  if  you  look  at  him, 
is  almost  offensively  clean,  and 
fresh,  and  well  groomed,  with  a 
flower  in  his  coat  that  scents  the 
air. 

If  there  is  any  other  place  where 
this  crowd  is  to  be  seen  in  some- 
tiling  like  the  same  perfection,  it 
will  be  at  the  period  of  private 
views  with  which  this  month  com- 
mences, but  to  which,  alas  !  at  this 
present  writing,  we  cannot  guide 
the  reader — for  who  knows  what 
those  judges  may  be  deciding  who 
h;ive  the  fate  of  the  young  painters 
oi  England  in  their  hands  ?  who 


are  now  deliberating,  or  have  delib- 
erated,— an  irresponsible  council, 
in  whose  confidence  are  nobody  but 
the  porters,  who,  let  us  hope,  with 
pitying  hearts  fasten  up  again  in 
darkness  the  pictures  with  which 
so  many  hopes  are  entombed.  We 
know  more  or  less  what  there  will 
be  upon  those  shining  walls, — 
though  how  many  fine  ladies  step- 
ping smiling  out  of  the  canvas, 
how  many  old  gentlemen  painted 
for  their  constituents  or  their  soci- 
eties, how  many  fox-hunters  with 
their  dogs,  who  can  say?  They 
will  occupy  probably  half  the  space 
— and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you, 
generous  reader,  will  be  thankful 
for  the  revelation  of  so  many  peo- 
ple who  still,  in  those  bad  times, 
are  able  to  pay  handsomely  for 
having  their  portraits  painted ;  and 
there  will  be  the  usual  number  of 
clear  and  shining  landscapes,  as 
clear  and  free  from  mist  or  any 
atmospheric  influence  as  were  the 
exquisite  young  gentlemen  of  whom 
we  have  been  talking.  But  the 
most  innocent  outsider  is  not  so  un- 
sophisticated as  to  imagine  that  the 
pictures  are  the  chief  things  to  be 
looked  at  on  the  day  of  the  private 
view.  Perhaps  you  will  only  catch 
a  glimpse  of  that  portrait  of  Mr 
Millais's — painted,  if  with  less  glow 
of  colour,  as  firmly  and  as  proudly 
as  Titian  ever  painted — over  the 
shoulder  of  the  fine  lady  who  is 
discussing  over  again  with  a  group 
of  her  semblables  that  eternal  ques- 
tion about  Lady  Jane.  You  will 
see  the  sea -spray  dashing,  as  Mr 
Hook  has  caught  it,  among  the 
feathers  of  the  tallest  bonnet  that 
Paris  has  persuaded  London  into 
accepting  for  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  but  will  not  be  able  to 
smell  the  vigorous  salt  breeze  which 
that  painter  has  the  secret  of 
sending  into  Piccadilly,  for  the  less 
wholesome  and  less  agreeable  odour 
of  the  patchouly.  And  Orchard- 
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son's  delicate  white  and  yellow- 
will  be  crushed  out  by  a  sage-green 
sleeve ;  and  Mr  Vicat  Cole's  most 
glowing  landscape  will  strive  to 
shine  at  you  between  the  chinks 
of  the  arms  of  a  fat  man  who 
has  his  back  to  it.  This,  we 
know,  is  how  it  will  be.  But  there 
is  a  pleasant  admixture  in  the 
company  at  Burlington  House  of 
another  world  which  is  not  that  of 
Rotten  Row.  There  stand  the 
representatives  of  Art,  for  the 
moment  the  hosts  and  hostesses 
of  society ;  in  pleasant  confidence, 
their  feet  upon  the  floor  that  is 
their  own,  and  all  the  patrons 
and  patronesses  in  a  certain  sub- 
jection, which  is  a  happy  change 
once  in  a  way.  So  many  pictur- 
esque heads  bearded  at  their  will, 
and  indifferent  to  the  dictates  of 
fashion,  make  an  interest  in  the 
midst  of  the  fine  people;  heads 
which  are  more  or  less  familiar  by 
introduction  of  *  Punch,'  that  great 
familiariser  of  the  famous,  even  to 
the  rustic  spectator,  and  which 
almost  all  have  a  vigour  and  char- 
acter which  mark  them  out  from 
the  dilettanti.  The  art-ladies  are 
not  so  fortunate,  for  dress  tells 
more  in  the  case  of  a  woman  than 
of  a  man.  When  they  dress  by  in- 
spiration of  their  husbands,  the 
effect  is  apt  to  be  less  satisfactory 
than  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
picturesque  looks,  and  now  and 
then  a  velvet  coat  among  the 
gentlemen ;  and  when  their  in- 
spiration is  that  of  Posthlewaite 
(which  still  survives  to  some  ex- 
tent in  these  regions),  the  hanging 
sleeves  and  dressing-gown  gar- 
ments, amid  all  the  rustle  and 
nutter  of  fine  company,  is  anything 
but  edifying.  It  is,  perhaps,  some- 
times a  way  of  disguising  the  fact 
that  otherwise  one  would  be  be- 
hind the  fashion,  which  is  better 
perhaps  than  home-made  strainings 
after  the  fashion,  but  not  otherwise 


to  be  commended.  These,  however, 
are  exceptional  phenomena;  and  the 
young  ladies  in  sage  green,  half  Jap- 
anese, half  aesthetic,  are  very  prob- 
ably not  connected  with  art  at  all 
except  by  fond  aspirations.  They 
form  an  incident  in  the  otherwise 
somewhat  featureless  longueurs  of 
the  private  view.  The  neglected 
pictures  wait  till  the  public  come 
in  which  wishes  to  see  them,  but 
to  the  fine  people  a  Japanese 
maiden  is  always  entertaining. 
The  swells  point  her  out  to  their 
female  companions — "don't  you 
know1?" — and  for  a  moment  Lady 
Jane  is  permitted  to  rest. 

As  we  cannot  tell  you  all  we 
could  wish  about  Burlington 
House,  let  us  go  and  see  some  of 
the  pictures  which  form  a  perma- 
nent exhibition  in  other  places. 
The  first  and  most  important  is 
that  of  Mr  Holman  Hunt,  near 
the  spot  where  the  feet  of  the 
May  visitor  will  go  early,  the  ample 
doors  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
Holman  Hunt  has  been,  since  the 
days  when  pre-Raphaelitism  seem- 
ed a  new  revelation,  a  power  apart 
among  the  painters  of  England. 
To  say  that  he  does  not  deserve 
this  position  would  be  rash  indeed  ; 
but  there  are  various  qualities 
which  tend  to  procure  and  keep 
such  a  place,  which  are  not  simple 
merit.  He  has  exhibited,  and  in- 
deed accomplished,  very  little  nu- 
merically —  which,  though  it  is 
strange  to  say  so,  is  always  in  the 
artist's  favour.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  considered  in  the 
high  days  of  art,  when  Giotto  and 
all  his  successors  laboured  inces- 
santly, not  elaborating  one  picture, 
but  producing  so  many,  that,  had 
there  been  art  critics  in  those 
days  (as  no  doubt  there  were, 
though  they  did  not  write  in  news- 
papers), there  would  without  doubt 
have  been  much  talk  of  pot-boilers, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  any 
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man  who  did  so  much  doing  always 
his  best.  Mr  Holm  an  Hunt  has 
been  able  to  deliver  himself  from 
the  possibility  of  such  an  accusa- 
tion. He  has  painted  little,  with 
the  intention  of  making  that  little 
the  best  of  his  time ;  and  here, 
again,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time, 
we  are  called  upon  to  step  aside 
into  a  sort  of  chapel  of  high  art, 
and  set  to  our  seal  that  it  is  so. 
The  place  of  exhibition  is  a  room 
in  Bond  Street,  but  it  is  carefully 
arranged  for  its  office  as  if  it  were 
intended  for  religious  worship,  the 
light  interrupted  and  studied,  the 
•space  so  curtained  and  carpeted 
i  hat  no  profane  foot  can  tread  too 
loudly,  or  profane  eye  approach 
too  closely.  The  spectators  steal 
in,  alarmed  if  a  dress  should  rustle 
or  a  shoe  creak,  and  seat  them- 
selves in  silent  absorption  before 
the  picture  which  Mr  Ruskin, 
kindly  quoted  for  us  by  Mr  Hunt 
himself,  declares  to  be  likely  to  be 
considered  the  greatest  religious 
picture  of  the  age.  It  is  difficult 
in  the  soft  atmosphere,  so  carefully 
tempered  and  toned  down,  to  see 
who  our  next  neighbour  is — which, 
indeed,  is  an  impertinent  desire, 
and  no  way  to  our  advantage  to 
know.  Our  object  here  is  quite 
other  than  such  vulgar  investiga- 
tions— this  is  very  different  from 
Burlington  House.  The  fine  peo- 
ple come  not  here,  or  if  they  come, 
they  sink  into  a  well-bred  imita- 
tion of  the  votaries,  and  communi- 
cate their  mutual  sentiments  with 
a  whisper  of  awe,  as  we  all  do — 
and  there  is  never  a  word  of  Lady 
Jane.  The  reverential  little  assem- 
bly is  never  without  one  clergyman 
in  it,  who  might  be  about  to  per- 
form a  little  preparatory  service ; 
and  we  sit  on  ascending  platforms, 
like  the  gallery  of  an  old-fashioned 
church. 

So  much  about  the  accessories, 
and   so   little  about  the   picture ! 


Dear  reader,  you  will  have  divined 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  a  dilemma, 
and  do  not  for  the  moment  know 
what  to  say.  The  picture  is  a 
work  of  high  imagination,  but  it 
does  not  follow  the  lines  or  obey 
the  impulse  of  that  more  ordinary 
pictorial  inspiration  which  has  so 
often,  on  storied  wall  and  canvas, 
in  church  and  palace,  set  forth  the 
same  scene ;  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenes  in  the  story,  which  has 
been  the  chief  inspiration  of  art 
since  ever  art  was  in  the  Western 
modern  world.  "  Arise,  take  the 
young  child  and  His  mother,  and 
flee  into  Egypt."  This  is  the  foun- 
dation and  central  point  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  but  Mr  Holman  Hunt  has  not 
been  satisfied  with  the  divine  group 
in  the  centre.  He  has  combined 
this  subject  with  a  commemoration 
of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
which  he  calculates  had  happened 
in  Bethlehem  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore ;  and  his  object  is  to  present 
to  the  spectator  a  vision  of  the 
triumph  of  the  little  martyrs  who 
were  the  first  to  die  for  their  Lord. 
The  foreground  of  the  picture, 
accordingly,  is  filled  with  groups 
of  happy  infants  accompanying 
their  child-Lord  upon  his  journey, 
and  suddenly  perceived  by  him  as 
he  turns  in  his  mother's  arms  'at 
a  certain  moment,  described  by  Mr 
Hunt  as  just  before  the  dawn,  in 
the  bright  Syrian  moonlight.  These 
children,  unseen  by  the  parents,  ad- 
vance by  the  side  of  the  central 
group,  some  before,  some  slightly 
behind.  They  are  children  "  from 
two  years  old  and  under,"  accord- 
ing to  the  description  given  by  the 
wise  men,  from  which  Mr  Hunt 
concludes  that  our  Lord  Himself 
must  have  been  about  that  age. 
The  children  Mr  Hunt  describes 
to  be  wreathed  with  flowers  for 
the  sacrifice,  and  to  be  carried 
along  by  a  rivulet  of  the  water 
of  life,  upon  which  they  are  sup- 
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posed  to  float  with  buoyant  foot- 
steps over  the  broken  ground. 
This  is  a  point,  however,  on  which 
the  gazer  requires  much  explana- 
tion. The  blue  coils  among  which 
the  very  substantial  little  feet  are 
moving  with  what  seems  a  solid 
tread,  not  airy  or  fantastical  at  all, 
are  very  much  more  like  the  coils 
of  serpents  than  those  of  living 
water.  So  far  as  it  carries  out  the 
idea  of  a  stream  at  all,  which  in  our 
eyes  is  not  much,  it  is  a  metallic 
stream,  not  very  wholesome,  we 
would  think,  with  an  iridescence 
and  metallic  gleam  which  indicates 
either  stagnation  or  some  very 
curious  combination  of  chemicals. 
From  this  strange  shallow  brook- 
let, if  brook  it  is,  the  splash  of  the 
children's  feet  is  supposed  to  raise 
bubbles  prismatic  and  full  of  colour, 
the  largest  of  which  floats  straight 
in  front  of  the  ass  which  Joseph  is 
leading,  and  seems  very  likely  to 
make  that  patient  animal  bolt — as 
any  of  his  brethren,  not  miracu- 
lously restrained,  would  certainly 
do.  The  bubble  is  a  large  and  fine 
one,  and  speaks  of  soap  as  clearly 
as  ever  bubble  did,  though  soap 
is  far  from  Mr  Holman  Hunt's 
thoughts.  Painted  in  it  (we  wonder 
if  George  Eliot's  youthful  sugges- 
tion to  her  free-thinking  friend  to 
"paint  the  Crucifixion  in  a  soap-1 
bubble"  has  anything  to  do  with 
this)  is  a  fanciful  scene,  in  which 
the  spectator  can  see  the  figures 
of  bowing  angels  and  a  line  of 
light  which  mounts  to  the  skies, 
and  is  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  ancient  vision  of  Jacob, 
and  the  ladder  upon  which  angels 
ascended  and  descended,  which  is 
here  symbolically  introduced  to 
carry  into  the  far  distance  the  tra- 
dition of  a  tender  and  touching 
belief.  The  fantastic  conceit  of 
this  bubble  seems  the  keynote  both 
of  the  colour  and  meaning  of  the 
picture,  the  metallic  tints  of  blue 


which  seem  to  find  reflection  even 
in  the  very  outlines  of  the  glorified 
babes,  and  which  throw  a  sheen 
even  upon  the  truer  colour  of  the 
distant  horizon,  concentrating  in 
its  gleaming  globe;  while  the  angelic 
forms,  mystically  indicated  within 
the  vision  of  a  vision,  express  the 
continuity  of  supernatural  inter- 
course between  heaven  and  earth 
as  visible  to  the  eyes  that  can  see. 
We  might  remark,  however,  that 
the  white  and  shadowy  forms  that 
show  dimly  in  the  reflection  carry 
out  the  ethereal  character  of  that 
intercourse  much  better  than  the 
extremely  chubby  babies,  whose 
mottled  flesh  and  substantial  limbs 
convey  no  idea  of  spiritual  bodies 
to  the  spectator.  The  little  group 
is  in  its  way  as  lovely  a  group  of 
children  as  could  be  found — chil- 
drenfreshfrom  the  bath,  out  of  well- 
cared-for  nurseries,  prize  babies  of 
whom  any  mother  might  be  proud, 
but,  if  angelic,  of  a  chubby  order 
— more  like  the  putti  that  de- 
lighted the  Italians  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  than  more  heaven- 
ly visions.  One  feels  curious  to 
know  where  Mr  Holman  Hunt 
found  his  models.  If  the  infants 
of  Jerusalem  are  as  massive  as 
their  martyred  predecessors  are 
here  depicted,  then  all  our  ideas  of 
the  slimmer  form  of  Eastern  races 
must  be  a  delusion.  The  children 
are  garlanded  and  linked  together 
with  ropes  of  flowers  which  as- 
suredly never  came  from  any  gar- 
den but  that  of  a  florist's  boxes. 
One  of  them  has  a  wonderful  little 
nightcap  upon  its  head,  a  most 
brilliant  bit  of  colour,  in  which 
the  prismatic  hues  of  the  water 
below  and  the  bubble  above  are 
repeated  in  a  glow  of  intense  light. 
The  foremost  of  the  little  figures 
seems  astray  from  the  rest  in  a 
little  dream  of  his  own.  He  is 
examining  the  breast  of  his  little 
shirt,  in  which  is  a  distinct  and 
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very  clear  cut ;  but  is,  Mr  Hunt 
explains,  "bewildered  to  find  that 
his  new  spiritual  body  leaves  no 
trace  of  the  fatal  wound."  This 
suggestion  approaches,  unfortun- 
ately, near  to  the  grotesque,  and 
shows  a  fancy  so  high  fantastical 
that  it  loses  the  very  sense  of  that 
higher  imagination  which  is  always 
^.ober  and  within  bounds.  That 
the  body  of  the  little  martyr  should 
.show  some  glorified  trace  of  the 
blow,  some  scar  big  enough  for  a 
mother's  kiss,  some  mark  of  honour 
Mid  signet  of  high  distinction, comes 
within  the  possibilities  of  devout 
belief;  but  why  should  its  little 
shirt,  presumably  a  spiritual  gar- 
ment, as  it  covers  a  spiritual  body, 
be  cut,  and  the  soft  flesh  show  no 
mark  1  We  are  unable  to  imagine 
an  answer.  We  are  ready  to  con- 
cede the  human  dress,  in  some 
simulacra  of  which  even  respectable 
ghosts  are  allowed  to  walk  about; 
but  why  should  the  shirt  have 
the  traces  of  the  blow  which  has 
disappeared  from  the  body  of  the 
child  ?  Is  it,  after  all,  only  the 
real  little  human  shirt  that  has 
been  washed  from  its  bloody  stain, 
and  slipped  on  again  1  And  how 
does  the  spiritual  body  reconcile 
itself  to  a  profane  and  earthly  gar- 
ment, if  it  is  so  1  The  conceit  is 
too  artificial  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  art,  and  is  very  contradic- 
tory of  the  divine  story  in  which 
Thomas  put — or  might  have  put — 
"  his  fingers  in  the  prints  of  the 
nails"  in  the  risen  body  of  his 
Lord. 

The  central  group  has  but  little 
in  common  with  that  sacred  ideal 
which  so  many  painters  have  repre- 
sented. The  Virgin  sits  high  upon 
the  ass,  in  full  face,  a  large  figure, 
slightly  smiling,  as  she  looks  down 
upon  her  child.  She  is  not  the 
awed  and  reverential  maiden  of  the 
old  pictures,  herself  scarcely  out 
of  the  vision  and  wonder  of  youth — 


but  a  largely  developed  and  mature 
woman  quite  accustomed  to  be  a 
mother,  and  not  without  traces  of 
the  world.  The  action  of  the  child, 
who  throws  himself  back  upon  her 
arm  in  a  delightful  recognition  of 
the  little  group  which  is  so  strange- 
ly revealing  itself  upon  the  way,  is 
natural  and  full  of  life.  The  pretty 
wilfulness  of  the  fling  aside  from 
the  mother's  attempt  to  clothe 
him,  the  delightful  smile  which 
has  broken  upon  the  little  face  as 
he  perceives  the  unlooked-for  at- 
tendants upon  his  way,  would  be 
perfect  if  the  child  was  but  as 
other  children,  finding  out  unex- 
pectedly a  delightful  novelty  in 
the  midst  of  the  journey.  But 
surely  it  is  all  inadequate  to  ex- 
press the  feeling  of  the  Divine 
infant  discovering  at  his  side  the 
little  martyrs  whose  innocent  lives 
have  been  given  for  him.  When 
we  remember  the  wonderful  chil- 
dren of  the  San  Sisto  picture  (that 
picture  which  an  exciting  rumour 
declares  to  be  in  the  market,  and 
possibly  offered  to  England  —  a 
thought  which  takes  away  one's 
breath),  the  godlike  boy  in  the 
mother's  arms,  the  infantile  faces, 
grand  and  majestic  in  their  sim- 
plicity, beneath — or  when  we  think 
of  the  lovely  faces  of  Botticelli's 
boyish  angels,  looking  on  at  the 
mysterious  child  whom  they  watch 
and  try  to  understand, — it  seems 
like  a  play  on  our  credulity  to  ask 
us,  as  Mr  Ruskin  does,  and  as  Mr 
Hunt,  quoting  Mr  B/uskin,  does 
not  seem  to  hesitate  to  do,  to  re- 
cognise this  as  a  great  religious 
picture.  The  curled  darling  thrown 
back  on  his  mother's  arm,  with  a 
laugh  of  childish  delight  which 
shows  his  little  white  teeth  and 
curves  his  rosy  lips  with  pleasure, 
is  a  beautiful  child,  but  bears  no 
sign  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God. 
He  is  an  arch  and  delightful  in- 
fant, wilful,  accustomed  to  play, 
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enchanted  with  the  pretty  sight ; 
but  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed — stranger  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  marvellous  story — had  this 
been  all  that  was  in  the  face  of 
the  child-Christ  as  he  saw  the 
infant  saints  suddenly  on  his  way. 
The  child  on  his  mother's  arm 
recognises  them  \  but  the  inno- 
cents seem,  on  their  part,  to  take  no 
notice  of  their  little  Lord.  They  do 
not  crowd  about  him  to  share  his 
look,  but  hold  apart  entangled  in 
the  wreath  which  is  so  distinctly 
what  we  call  in  Scotland  "gum- 
flowers,"  not  one  of  them  raising 
his  face  to  the  Divine  wayfarer. 
We  are  not  told  whether  there  is 
any  meaning  in  this,  or  why  the 
celestial  children  should  be  prepar- 
ing this  little  masque  upon  the  road 
if  they  do  not  care  to  look  up  and 
see  the  object  of  their  martyrdom 
and  of  their  presence  here.  They 
are  leading  back  the  colt,  Mr  Hunt 
informs  us,  which  has  lagged  from 
the  side  of  its  mother, — which  is 
kind  of  them,  but  not  a  satisfac- 
tory motive.  No  secondary  office, 
though  one  of  service  and  benevo- 
lence, could  have  kept  these  little 
brethren  from  gazing  upon  the 
Divine  child  and  seeking  his  notice, 
if  human  probabilities  are  to  be 
considered.  No  party  of  children 
but  would  do  so  with  one  of  their 
natural  comrades ;  how  much  more 
the  new  denizens  of  heaven,  con- 
scious that  it  was  their  Lord  who 
was  passing  by,  and  of  their  own 
glorious  position  in  his  immediate 
train  1 

This  is  too  much,  perhaps, 
about  one  picture;  but  Mr  Hoi- 
man  Hunt's  position  is  not  an 
ordinary  one.  He  takes  upon  him 
that  office  of  a  teacher  which, 
when  asserted  with  sufficient  bold- 
ness, has  a  quite  marvellous  effect 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  mass 
of  a  man's  contemporaries.  And  he 
is  a  painter  who  has  done  enough 


to  make  every  work  he  produces  of 
interest  to  his  countrymen.  He 
who  has  given  us  that  one  noble, 
sorrowful,  tender  image,  the  face 
full  of  love  and  patience,  and  all 
gentleness  and  greatness,  of  Him 
who  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks, 
deserves  great  things  at  our  hands  : 
even  though  he  has  put  the  light 
of  the  world  in  a  medieval  lantern, 
as  if  it  had  been  wanted  to  show  the 
door  of  our  hearts,  and  the  steps 
thereto.  That  and  a  great  deal  more 
can  be  forgiven  him  in  grateful 
recollection  that  he  stands  among 
the  few — how  few  ! — who  in  all 
the  ages  have  been  able  to  gain 
a  glimpse  of  such  a  countenance 
as  might,  without  scorn,  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Son  of  God.  But 
Mr  Hunt  has  fallen  into  the  error, 
apparently  congenial  to  his  mind, 
of  abstracting  himself  from  com- 
mon life  in  order  to  produce  with 
infinite  labour  and  absorption  of 
his  entire  soul  in  every  detail  a 
picture  which  shall  be  more  than  a 
picture,  which  shall  be  a  new  gospel, 
a  prophetic  message,  such  as  it  has 
never  been  given,  let  Mr  Kuskin 
say  what  he  will,  to  any  painter 
to  give  forth  to  the  world.  Let 
us  grant  that  Carpaccio  meant  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  knew  in 
that  manful  story  of  stout  St 
George,  and  that  with  the  help  of 
such  a  skilled  interpreter  as  Mr 
Ruskin  (and  prompt  renunciation 
as  of  the  devil  and  all  his  works 
of  Mr  Buskin's  disciples  and  co- 
interpreters,  who  would  make  us, 
if  that  was  possible,  detest  Car- 
paccio), we  may  learn,  many  things 
therefrom :  yet  the  old  Venetian 
was  no  secluded  soul,  and  had  no 
thought  that,  like  Elijah,  he,  only  he, 
was  left  to  make  the  world  aware 
that  there  was  a  greater  than  Baal. 
On  the  face  of  the  thing  it  is  grand 
to  spend  seven  years  of  life  or 
more  upon  a  single  picture — to 
caress  its  every  detail — to  let  im- 
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agination  loose,  so  that  every  line 
may  teach  a  moral  lesson,  and  no 
shoe-string  be  without  a  meaning. 
There  are  few  who  can,  and  per- 
haps as  few  who  will,  make  such  a 
sacrifice.  But  it  is  dangerous,  be- 
yond measure  dangerous,  to  be  thus 
uplifted  over  one's  brethren,  and 
to  feel  that  the  time  spent  upon 
one's  work,  and  the  pains  taken, 
and  the  minute  and  endless  care 
bostowed  upon  a  production  which 
'has  been  the  sole  absorbing 
thought  of  night  and  day,  ought 
--as  indeed  they  should  if  la- 
bour and  care  were  all — to  make 
the  work  unique  in  art,  high 
a  x>ve  the  ordinary  level,  a  thing 
to  force  the  world's  attention. 
The  great  masters  did  not  do  so. 
They  knew  nothing  of  this  elabor- 
ate self-devotion.  They  did  their 
best  with  honest  zeal  and  love  of 
their  work.  The  famous  canon 
01  slow  and  elaborate  production, 
which  both  in  literature  and  art  is 
prescribed  to  the  labourer,  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  practice  of  every 
master;  and  it  is  at  least  as  likely 
to  lead  to  the  elaborate  failure  of 
ovrer-devotion  as  to  the  production 
of  the  "greatest  religious  picture" 
or  any  triumph  of  art.  We  do  not 
think  that,  except  in  the  eyes  of 
his  sect,  this  picture  will  appear  to 
any  one  a  triumph  either  of  the 
I  nnocents  or  of  the  Illuminati.  It 
is  a  great  thing,  no  doubt,  that  Mr 
I-aiskin  should  vouch  for  it,  and 
a  painter  may  well  be  buoyed  up 
with  an  exhilaration  that  takes  the 
semblance  of  nattered  vanity,  when 
tie  only  oracle  who  speaks  with 
absolute  authority  proclaims  his 
production  the  greatest  picture  of 
t.ie  age.  But  he  should  be  very 
careful  how  he  accepts  this  dictum. 
And  it  would  be  well  for  him,  we 
think,  to  compare  his  chubby  cher- 
ubs with  the  angel-children  in  the 
great  Venetian  pictures,  with  the 
lovely,  thoughtful  boys  of  Botti- 
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celli,  and  those  majestic  infants 
who  stand  under  the  San  Sisto, 
and  the  Foligno  Raphaels,  with 
things  unutterable  in  their  uplifted 
faces.  The  baby  gravely  looking 
through  the  slit,  in  its  nice  clean 
little  gown,  for  the  wound  that 
killed  it,  is  a  conceit  worthy  of  the 
Emblems  of  Quarles,  rather  than  of 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord. 

There  is  another  picture  holding 
solitary  state  at  a  little  distance 
from  Mr  Holman  Hunt's  sanctu- 
ary to  which  we  may  now  direct 
our  attention  a  little,  with  the  re- 
mark in  passing,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  curious  and  striking  than 
thus  to  pass  out  of  Bond  Street 
into  Piccadilly  in  the  heart  of 
London  variety  and  gaiety  and  ex- 
travagance, from  one  hushed  and 
darkened  temple  of  art  in  which 
an  incident  in  the  sacred  story 
is  exhibited,  into  another  where 
groups  of  art-lovers,  stilled  into 
something  like  awe,  go  out  of  the 
sunshine  to  contemplate  the  great 
concluding  act  of  that  story,  the 
Crucifixion.  Munkacsy's  Calvary 
is  a  picture  with  an  altogether 
different  inspiration  from  that  of 
Mr  Hunt.  It  belongs  to  a  coun- 
try where  the  conditions  under 
which  pictures  of  so  high  an  aim 
can  find  a  place  are  totally  differ- 
ent. A  private  purchaser  with 
only  a  room,  however  large,  or  a 
limited  domestic  gallery,  in  which 
to  place  a  work  of  art,  forces  the 
painter  into  moderate  dimensions 
and  a  sort  of  practicable  domestic 
sentiment — a  circumstance  which 
limits  English  art  in  the  most  re- 
markable way.  But  where  Herr 
Munkacsy's  genius  was  nurtured 
there  is  wider  scope,  and  his  hand 
is  not  restrained  by  the  conviction 
that  his  picture  must  be  something 
which  can  be  lived  with, — which 
limits  the  Englishman  as  with  an 
invisible  tether,  if  it  also  confers 
upon  him  certain  easily  recognis- 
3  B 
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able  advantages.  We  do  not  now 
in  England  venture  upon  the  clos- 
ing scenes  of  the  great  tragedy. 
Few  are  the  galleries  which  have 
room  for  such  subjects ;  and  he 
would  be  audacious  indeed  who 
would  place  the  scene  on  Calvary 
in  his  dining-room.  The  foreign 
painter  is  better  off.  He  has  still 
churches  in  which  to  place  a 
masterpiece,  or  public  buildings 
where  there  is  room  enough,  and 
not  too  much  familiarity. 

The  size,  the  distance,  the  grand- 
eur of  the  scene  here  portrayed, 
are  curiously  impressive  after  such 
a  compromise  with  the  ideal  as  is 
attempted  in  Mr  Hunt's  picture. 
Munkacsy  has  already  made  what 
may  be  called  a  European  reputa- 
tion. The  power  of  his  forcible, 
almost  violent  individuality,  the 
realism  which  brings  nature,  fresh 
and  spontaneous,  into  the  posi- 
tions and  circumstances  conven- 
tionalised by  art,  have  already  been 
recognised  with  that  keenness  of 
individual  feeling,  involving  as 
much  opposition  as  applause,  which 
gives  edge  and  piquancy  to  suc- 
cess. This  picture  is  smoother, 
and  perhaps  less  original,  than 
those  previously  exhibited  in  Eng- 
land. The  chief  group  is  some- 
what feeble — when  is  it  otherwise  *? 
Neither  nature  nor  the  fitness  of 
things  permits  that  display  of  bod- 
ily anguish  which  our  too  correct 
information  on  the  subject  would 
require,  if  any  illusion  were  to  be 
preserved.  And  therefore  the  fig- 
ure on  the  cross  is  always  more  or 
less  conventional.  So  is  the  group 
around :  St  John  too  meekly  observ- 
ant of  his  Master's  last  order ;  and 
one  of  the  attendant  Marys  too 
much  startled  by  an  event  which  she 
must,  for  some  moments  at  least, 
have  certainly  anticipated.  But  op- 
posite to  this  mournful  party  stands, 
facing  the  spectator,  a  single  brutal 
cynical  figure,  the  figure  of  the 


executioner,  with  axe  in  hand  and 
ladder  over  his  shoulder.  He  has 
just  come  down  from  giving  the 
last  twist  to  one  of  the  ropes  that 
hold  the  malefactors.  Use  and  a 
cruel  dulness  have  quenched  all 
sensibility  in  him.  He  casts  a 
sullen  stupid  look  upon  the  mourn- 
ers, his  eye  caught  perhaps  rather 
by  the  glory  of  the  hair  that  sweeps 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  Magdalen, 
than  the  spectacle  of  the  sorrow 
which  is  enough  to  touch  any  heart. 
Barabbas  would  have  had  a  cer- 
tain interest  for  him  had  he  been 
swung  to  that  fatal  tree ;  but  what 
occasion  there  is  for  all  this  ado 
about  a  fanatic  from  Galilee,  the 
wretch  knows  not.  He  looks  at 
the  women  with  a  dull  contempt. 
The  sights  and  sounds  that  have 
distinguished  this  from  all  the 
executions  that  ever  took  place 
in  Jerusalem  have  not  affected 
him :  the  rolling  blackness  on  the 
sky  that  obscures  the  daylight,  the 
excitement  of  the  authorities,  the 
cry  which  the  centurion  has  just 
given  forth,  touch  not  at  all  this 
brutal  fellow  in  the  exercise  of  his 
trade.  He  thinks,  perhaps,  he  has 
been  cheated  by  those  Romans  who, 
forsooth,  would  have  the  man's 
clothes  and  cast  their  dice  over  the 
seamless  robe,  though  they  had 
none  of  the  trouble.  He  would 
like  to  nail  up  a  few  of  them  too, 
to  teach  them  to  interfere  with 
his  perquisites;  and  as  for  the 
women,  and  that  one  with  the  hair 
especially,  what  a  fuss  they  are 
making  about  an  everyday  inci- 
dent !  All  the  stupid  cruelty  of 
the  class  which  is  below  human 
sympathy,  too  dull  to  feel,  too 
degraded  to  understand,  is  in  this 
wonderful  figure.  He  is  as  much 
beneath  the  rabble  who  shout  out 
their  partisan  insults  to  the  Cru- 
cified, as  they  are  inferior  to  the 
noble  Arab  in  the  foreground,  who 
turns  round  upon  his  horse  with 
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aii  open-eyed  look  of  wonder,  and 
sudden  perception  that  here  is  no 
malefactor  getting  his  deserts,  but 
something  beyond  experience,  be- 
yond knowledge.  Two  Rabbis 
walk  away  from  the  scene  across 
the  foreground, — one  with  open 
mouth  and  emphatic  finger  demon- 
strating that  outraged  justice  has 
done  well  in  making  short  work  of 
this  revolutionary ;  the  other  start- 
Lid,  impressed,  not  sure  of  that  nor 
of  anything  in  the  shock  of  awe 
and  surprise.  Though  there  is  no 
rasemblance  in  grouping  or  detail, 
the  picture  reminds  us  of  the  great 
Tintoretto  in  the  school  of  San 
Koceo  in  Venice,  perhaps  only 
because  of  the  life  and  meaning  in 
those  groups,  before  whom  some- 
thing is  taking  place  which  is  more 
than  the  highest  of  them  can  un- 
derstand. 

We  find  ourselves  suddenly  trans- 
ported from  the  highest  aims  of  art 
to  what  we  can  scarcely  call  any- 
thing but  the  lowest,  when  we  turn 
from  those  half -sacred  enclosures, 
A /here  the  spectators  speak  under 
their  breath,  and  walk  on  tiptoe — 
to  the  Exhibition  blazoned  outside 
as  the  Salon  Parisien,  with  a  pal- 
pable appeal  to  tastes  in  art,  and 
in — we  will  not  say  nature,  for 
nature  has  little  to  do  with  the 
matter,  but — the  fantastic  and  ob- 
noxious realism  which  has  associated 
itself  with  everything  that  is  least 
satisfactory  in  society,  and  which 
Las  its  court  and  capital  in  Paris. 
The  chief  exhibitor  here,  and  the 
( >nly  one  who  calls  for  notice,  is  the 
young  Belgian  painter,  M.  Van 
Beers,  sensationalist,  impressionist, 
( >r  whatever  he  may  please  to  call 
jiimself, — a  young  man  of  wonder- 
ful gifts,  who  has  flung  himself  into 
!•„  kind  of  fame  by  the  reckless 
<  exercise  of  an  extraordinary  clever- 
ness, which  it  pleases  his  school  to 
«;all  daring  and  truth — an  assump- 
tion founded  upon  complete  ignor- 


ance of  the  difference  between  truth 
and  fact.  The  contortions  of  an 
acrobat  may  be  most  literal  fact, 
and  are  so ;  but  to  find  in  them 
a  truthful  exhibition  of  the  laws 
of  human  movement  would  be  the 
effort  of  a  fool ;  and  nothing  can  be? 
more  striking  than  the  illustrations 
of  this  fact  afforded  us  by  such  a, 
display  as  this.  M.  Van  Beers  is, 
wilfully  unequal  both  in  execution 
and  sentiment.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  really  extraordinary 
finish  of  most  of  the  figure-pictures 
and  the  reckless  dash  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  landscapes,  is  even  less, 
remarkable  than  that  between  the 
feeling  displayed  in  ^'Le  Mai  du 
Pays,"  and  the  dreadfully  prosaic 
realism  of  some  of  the  larger  pic-- 
tures,  more  noticeably  two,  which 
are,  we  suppose,  exhibited  to  in- 
troduce an  English  element  into 
the  collection :  the  composition 
called  "  Peace  with  Honour,"  a  very 
real  Life  -  Guardsman  wooing  an 
equally  real  nursemaid;  and  "Flirt- 
ation," a  nicely  painted  representa- 
tion of  a  very  commonplace  ball- 
room couple  in  a  conservatory. 
Apart  from  this  inequality,  an 
inspection  of  a  very  few  minutes 
will  show  that  we  are  here  look- 
ing on  the  work  of  a  consum^ 
mate  artist,  seldom  perhaps  char- 
acterised by  the  soul  that  makes 
all  the  difference  between  art  and 
genius,  but,  as  technical  art,  al- 
most perfect  in  its  way.  Four  pic- 
tures strike  us  for  their  merit, 
four  others  for  different  reasons, 
while  beyond  these  the  collection 
is  little  more  than  a  series  of 
beautifully  painted  illustrations  of 
the  art  of  sprawling.  The  gem  of 
the  exhibition  is  the  portrait  of 
Peter  Benoit,  excellent  alike  in  ex- 
pression,  execution,  and  colouring. 
Next,  perhaps,  in  interest  is  "Le 
Mai  du  Pays,"  a  girl  who  has  evi- 
dently left  her  home  to  her  shame, 
finding  a  moment  for  sad  reflection, 
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while  the  carriage  waits  for  her  in 
the  background.  The  picture  of  the 
yacht  La  Sirene  is  too  well  known 
from  engravings  and  newspaper  re- 
ports to  need  any  description  ;  but 
it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  speak 
of  it  as  an  almost  perfect  represen- 
tation of  the  atmosphere  of  a  calm 
day  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  The 
fourth  picture  which  we  should  rank 
as  good,  is  "Little  Jack  Horner," 
in  which  the  painting  is  exquisite, 
and  the  child's  delight  at  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plum  beautifully  ex- 
pressed. On  the  other  hand,  "  La 
Charmeuse  de  Serpents  "  gives  the 
impression,  on  first  sight,  of  little 
more  than  a  pair  of  bright  green 
legs,  though,  on  closer  inspection, 
a  body  appears  with  serpents 
wreathed  round  its  arms;  a  curi- 
ous and  rather  unpleasant  picture. 
The  same  brilliant  green  appears 
again,  not  far  from  this  picture,  as 
the  background,  perfectly  flat  and 
studded  with  vermilion  spots,  upon 
which  is  set  a  ghastly  idiot's  head 
with  eyes  of  different  colours,  clad 
in  cap  and  bells,  and  named  in  the 
catalogue  "Folie."  Widely  different 
from  this  is  a  large  picture  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  which  is 
called  "  An  Allegory,"  though  the 
hidden  meaning  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover. It  represents  the  trial  of 
a  witch  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
differs  from  most  pictures  of  the 
kind  in  that  it  inspires  in  us  no 
sympathy  whatever  for  the  ac- 
cused. As  a  study  of  a  sea  of 
faces  it  is  worth  looking  at.  M. 
Van  Beers  has  carried  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  to  artistic  upholstery 
further  than  usual,  the  whole  tone 
not  only  of  the  hangings  of  the 
room,  but  in  many  cases  of  the 
frames  of  the  picture,  being  one 
uniform  and  sombre  tint  of  olive- 
green. 

Thus  the  extremes  of  mystical 
religious  fancy,  fine-drawn  beyond 
the  following  of  the  sober  mind, 


and  of  audacious  and  irreverent 
materialism,  defying  all  the  moder- 
ations of  nature,  are  to  be  found 
within  reach  of  each  other  for  the 
choice  of  the  spectator.  London 
is  not  a  model  town.  It  is  Baby- 
lon to  many  an  artless  imagina- 
tion; and  were  we  to  believe  all 
it  says  of  itself  in  its  higher  circles, 
the  fated  cities  of  the  plains  were 
but  novices  in  comparison  with  its 
accomplishments  in  vice :  and  yet 
we  venture  to  assert  that  the  Salon 
Parisien  will  not  attract  a  tenth 
part  of  the  crowd  which  flows 
slowly  in  and  out  of  Mr  Holm  an 
Hunt's  veiled  and  guarded  doors. 
Those  whose  enjoyment  of  the 
season  is  a  brief  one,  turn  natu- 
rally, as  the  day  steals  on,  to  the 
question  of  Theseus — 

"What  abridgment    have  we  for  the 

evening  ? 
What   masque?    what    music?      How 

shall  we  beguile 
The    lazy    time,    if    not    with    some 

delight?" 

If  we  were  to  answer  with  the 
courtier  as  to  how  many  "sports 
were  rife  for  your  highness's choice," 
we  fear  we  should  be  able  to  name 
no  such  excellent  fooling  as  that  in 
which  the  immortal  Bottom  would 
fain  have  played  every  part.  The 
theatre,  which  languished  long  in 
semi-decadence  before  the  happy 
advent  of  the  present  generation,  is 
once  more  at  the  height  of  a  period 
which  has  returned  to  it  with  zest 
and  something  like  enthusiasm. 
Never  was  the  actor  more  high — 
we  might  say  so  high  —  in  the 
general  esteem,  and  never  were 
theatres  so  many  or  so  crowded. 
But  if  we  should  be  asked  to  what 
high  excellence  this  fact  is  to  be 
attributed,  we  could  make  no 
reply.  There  are  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent actors  on  the  stage,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  respectability  of  the  profession, 
the  "  status  "  given  to  its  members, 
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a.id  the  elevating  influence  exer- 
c  sed  by  its  performances.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
not  at  the  present  moment  on  the 
soage — with  the  exception  of  the 
delightful  comedy  in  which  the 
Bancrofts  are  taking  their  leave  of 
t;ie  profession — a  single  play  which 
i  5  worth  the  trouble  of  being  acted, 
of  occupying  the  attention  of  rea- 
sonable spectators,  or  the  time  of 
men  and  women  who  call  them- 
selves artists.  The  "  Queen's  Shil- 
ling," at  present  being  played  at 
the  St  James's,  is  indeed  an  honest 
bustling  comedy,  vigorous  enough 
of  its  kind,  and  the  "  Quiet  Rub- 
ber," at  the  same  theatre,  a  char- 
acter-sketch of  great  delicacy  and 
cleverness  ;  while  the  "  Silver 
King  "  is  a  stirring  and  effective 
]aelodrama.  But  all  of  these  are 
old  favourites,  brought  back  to  the 
stage  to  cover  the  defeat  of  the 
higher  drama.  And  with  these 
( exceptions,  all  the  London  theatres 
are  given  up  to  farce  or  burlesque, 
or  the  broad  spectacle-melodrama, 
.vhich  is  effective  by  means  of 
:ts  bold  seizure  and  reproduction 
of  the  most  prosaic  realities,  but 
;ias  no  pretension  to  literary  skill 
or  dramatic  construction;  or  else 
attempt  by  more  equivocal  at- 
tractions to  make  up  for  the  ab- 
sence of  plays  that  are  wrorth 
listening  to.  To  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature  has  almost  ceased  to 
be  even  the  professed  object  of  the 
itage.  A  farcical  incident  of  the 
broadest  character,  a  practical  joke, 
an  impossible  adventure,  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  in  the  public 
estimation  of  story  and  character, 
which  is  no  advantage  either  for 
the  public  or  the  stage. 

"The  Candidate,"  made  for 
ever  memorable  by  the  fact  that 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
took  his  diversion  —  on  the  night 
when  the  whole  country  was 
in  tears  and  mourning  over  the 


fate  of  Gordon  —  at  the  theatre 
where  this  lively  piece  of  non- 
sense is  represented  ;  "  The  Mag- 
istrate," in  which  Messrs  Clayton 
&  Cecil  have  condescended  to 
make  buffoons  of  themselves ;  and 
most  of  all,  "  The  Private  Sec- 
retary," which  has  likewise  had 
a  bruyant  success, — are  all  based 
upon  one  ridiculous  and  impos- 
sible incident,  with  which  neither 
nature  nor  art  have  anything  to 
do.  "  The  Candidate  "  is  the  best 
of  the  three.  It  is  carried  along 
by  the  excellent  acting  of  Mr 
Wyndham,  whose  Lord  Oldacre,  a 
young  married  man  who  loves  life 
and  the  world  without  being  a 
roue,  and  who  is  kept  in  a  country 
house  by  the  machinations  of  his 
mother  -  in  -  law  (that  everlasting 
mother-in-law !)  while  he  is  dying 
for  diversion,  and  ready  to  procure 
it  at  any  cost,  is  really  admirably 
done,  and  shows  him  worthy  of 
something  more  and  better  to  do 
and  say  than  has  been  provided  for 
him.  By  way  of  procuring  him- 
self a  fortnight  in  town,  this  light- 
hearted  hero  seizes  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  a  distant 
borough,  a  mere  form — for  as  a  Con- 
servative he  has  no  chance, — and 
sends  in  his  place  his  secretary,  an 
old  schoolfellow,  poor  and  a  Radi- 
cal, who,  on  his  side,  is  tempted  by 
the  possibility  of  once  in  his  life 
passing  as  a  great  personage  with 
unlimited  command  of  money,  and 
freedom  to  speak  his  mind,  to  ac- 
cept this  absurd  substitution.  The 
result  is,  that  the  pseudo  Lord 
Oldacre  is  elected  with  acclama- 
tion as  the  Radical  member  for 
East  (North)  Hampton,  the  col- 
league of  Bradley,  and  that  the 
real  one  comes  home,  after  his 
innocent  escapade  in  town,  to  con- 
front as  he  can  the  difficulties  of 
the  ridiculous  imbroglio  that  fol- 
lows. Mr  Wyndham's  easy  and 
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natural  acting,  his  boyish  eager- 
ness to  get  away,  his  delighted 
adoption  of  the  new  idea  which 
offers  him  a  means  of  doing  so, 
his  comical  despair  when  every- 
thing turns  against  him,  are  all 
extremely  funny,  and  kept  in  per- 
fect good  taste  by  the  actor,  whose 
looks  and  manners  are  in  entire 
accordance  with  his  character,  and 
who  never  exceeds  the  fooling  that 
is  permitted  to  a  gentleman.  An- 
other most  excellent  performance 
is  that  of  Mr  Blakely,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  fat  and  unctuous  mis- 
sionary, who  keeps  the  ladies  in 
subjection,  and  whose  tone  and 
look  are  in  the  best  and  highest 
style  of  not  unamiable  caricature, 
— broad  as  the  farce  demands,  yet 
most  comically  within  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  character.  These 
two  excellent  actors  make  the 
piece  extremely  amusing  and 
worth  seeing,  especially  as  they 
never  carry  the  farce  into  buf- 
foonery. 

The  extremely  ridiculous  piece, 
which  has  the  same  motif,  and 
deals  with  the  substitution  of  one 
"Private  Secretary"  for  another, 
is  the  reverse  of  this — a  piece  of 
buffoonery  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  has  filled  the  theatre  for  nights, 
and  made  the  fortune  of  the  young 
author  and  manager ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  redeeming  feature  in  the 
farrago  of  nonsense  which  never- 
theless continues  to  delight  the 
public.  The  poor  little  curate, 
who  is  the  butt  of  the  piece,  and 
whose  ludicrous  appearance  with 
what  he  calls  his  "goods  and  chat- 
tells" — consisting  of  a  bandbox,  a 
bag,  a  rug,  an  umbrella,  and  a  pair 
of  goloshes — delights  the  audience, 
— is  knocked  about  as  Moliere's 
unfortunate  butts  are  knocked 
about  in  the  first  transition  from 
the  purely  pantomimic  plays  of 
the  primitive  stage — though  even 
the  "  Barbouille" "  is  a  world 


above  the  Rev.  Arthur  Spald- 
ing.  As  a  proof  of  the  utter 
imbecility  of  the  piece,  the  words 
above  quoted — one  of  the  choicest 
morceaux  in  the  composition — are 
received  nightly  with  shouts  of 
laughter;  and  the  curate's  drawl 
of  "  Do  you  know,"  with  which  he 
begins  every  sentence,  is  drowned 
in  shrieks  of  merriment  from  the 
audience.  The  unfortunate  hero 
is  knocked  down,  thrown  out  of 
the  window,  sat  upon,  pulled  to 
pieces  in  every  conceivable  way, 
to  the  growing  enthusiasm  of  the 
lookers-on.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  the  acting  of 
two  of  the  company  is  admirable. 
Mr  Hill  and  Mr  Penley  make 
their  parts  individual  and  highly 
amusing  ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  degra- 
dation to  two  excellent  actors  to 
attain  even  a  succes  fou  by  such 
means. 

The  same  thing  is  more  or  less 
true  of  "  The  Magistrate  "  at  the 
Court,  which  is  also  a  tissue  of 
improbable  situations  redeemed  by 
excellent  playing.  This  is  specially 
worth  pointing  out,  as  the  author 
of  the  play  has  been  complimented 
on  all  sides  upon  his  knowledge  of 
the  stage  and  the  construction  of 
his  piece,  which  repeats  with  more 
pretension  the  faults  we  have  al- 
ready pointed  out — a  motif  quite 
inadequate  and  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous description,  and  incidents  so 
farcical  as  to  be  scarcely  above  the 
horseplay  of  the  most  primitive 
efforts.  Mr  Posket,  a  police  ma- 
gistrate, has  married  a  widow  with 
a  son  by  her  previous  marriage, 
and  has  been  led  by  her  to  believe 
her  age  and  that  of  her  son  to  be 
five  years  less  than  they  really  are. 
This  deceit  the  wife  is  very  anxious 
to  keep  concealed,  and  on  hearing 
of  the  arrival  in  London  of  an  old 
Indian  acquaintance  who  knows 
her  real  age,  she  goes  in  the  even- 
ing to  a  cafe  where  he  is  dining  to 
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entreat  him  to  keep  her  secret. 
Unfortunately  Mr  Posket  has  been 
brought  by  his  precocious  stepson 
to  sup  in  another  room  of  the  same 
cafe,  and  with  extraordinary  im- 
prudence all  the  characters  remain 
in  the  establishment  after  the  legal 
time  for  closing.  The  police  ap- 
pear, the  proprietor  hurries  every- 
body into  one  room,  in  which  he 
(extinguishes  the  lights,  and  in  the 
panic  of  the  moment  the  magistrate 
unknowingly  takes  refuge  under 
the  very  table  beneath  which  his 
wife  is  hiding.  Ultimately  the 
male  characters  make  their  escape 
\vith  difficulty,  while  the  ladies  are 
captured  by  the  police.  In  the 
morning  the  latter  are  brought  be- 
fore Mr  Posket,  who  has  struggled 
jack  to  his  Court  in  time  to  exercise 
his  duties  as  magistrate,  though  in 
a  state  of  indescribable  confusion, 
both  mental  and  physical,  arising 
from  the  excitement  of  the  pre- 
vious night.  Half  asleep  and  en- 
tirely demoralised,  he  unconscious- 
ly sentences  his  wife  and  her  sister 
to  a  week's  imprisonment,  follow- 
ing the  suggestions  of  his  clerk. 
His  utter  breakdown  when  he  finds 
what  he  has  done,  and  the  contrast 
of  his  immaculate  respectability 
and  the  office  he  holds  with  all  the 
incidents  of  the  night,  are  no  doubt 
irresistibly  comic ;  but  the  play  is 
broad  farce  throughout,  and  with 
less  capable  actors  would  be  un- 
worthy of  consideration  at  all.  It 
is  saved  by  the  excellent  acting  of 
Mrs  John  Wood,  and  of  Messrs 
Clayton,  Cecil,  and  Eversfield,  and 
the  life  and  "  go  "  that  is  put  into  it 
by  the  whole  company ;  and  makes 
a  sufficient  evening's  diversion  for 
the  unconcerned  spectator  who 
likes  to  be  amused  without  much 
caring  how.  But  surely,  with  actors 
of  the  calibre  of  those  above  men- 
tioned, something  better  might  be 
attempted  than  the  trivial  plot  of 
a  charade,  lengthened  out  by  the 


oldest  follies  of  rude  art,  the  de- 
vices of  the  pantomime.  We  re- 
member an  Italian  comedy  in  which 
this  hiding  under  tables  is  an  in- 
cident, which  we  should  be  very 
sorry  to  offer  to  the  consideration 
of  Mr  Clayton  and  Mr  Cecil,  both 
of  whom,  and  especially  the  latter, 
are  capable  of  very  much  higher 
work.  But  if  the  public  loves  to 
be  kept  on  the  broad  grin,  and  pre- 
fers the  ludicrous  to  the  humorous, 
what  can  the  actor  do  1  The  ludi- 
crous is  easier  than  the  humorous, 
and  a  practical  joke  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  that  exploded  idea 
of  holding  the  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture, which  necessitates,  perhaps, 
a  different  kind  and  quality  of 
intelligence. 

All  these  considerations  we 
throw  to  the  winds  when  we 
enter  the  bright  precincts  of  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  where  Mr  Gilbert 
and  Mr  Sullivan  keep  their  legiti- 
mate places  in  defiance  of  all  laws 
— though  that  is  a  paradox.  "  The 
Mikado  "  is  above  criticism.  There 
is  no  question  in  this  whimsical 
world  of  fun  and  tuneful  ditties 
of  holding  up  any  mirror.  Whe- 
ther it  be  "  The  Sorcerer  "  or  "  The 
Pirate,"  or  that  delightful  "Jury  " 
who  award  unheard-of  damages, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  An- 
gelina, there  is  here  neither  possi- 
bility to  be  considered  or  rules  of 
art  to  be  observed.  When  the 
able  seaman  and  his  captain  change 
places  on  the  admirable  argument 
that  they  had  been  previously 
changed  at  nurse,  we  accept  the 
reasoning  with  delight :  and  de- 
mand nothing  but  a  little  variation 
from  the  favourite  pose  of  judge 
and  general,  which,  by  repetition, 
become  monotonous,  to  content  us. 
This  is  fully  secured  in  the  Jap- 
anese Lord  High  Executioner  of 
Mr  Grossmith,  in  which  there  is 
no  perceptible  echo  of  his  former 
impersonations,  and  in  all  the  de- 
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lightful  and  gorgeous  denizens  of 
the  brilliant  sunshiny  world  which 
may  be  like  Japan  (and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Japanese  we  hope  it  is), 
but  certainly  is  not  like  any  other 
scene  we  know.  Nothing  can  be 
more  charmingly  pretty  than  this 
play,  if  play  it  can  be  called.  There 
is  no  buffoonery,  no  knocking  about, 
no  sitting  upon,  no  hiding  under 
tables.  The  art  of  the  queer  fairy- 
land in  which  Mr  Gilbert  plays 
his  pranks,  is  perhaps  not  a  very 
elevated  art,  but  at  all  events 
it  is  above  devices  of  this  kind. 
The  delightful  aristocrat,  Pooh-Bah, 
is  quite  an  original  among  state 
officials,  and  nothing  so  bland  or 
so  splendid  as  the  Mikado  himself 
has  dawned  upon  our  dazzled  vis- 
ion for  a  long  time.  It  is  delight- 
ful fooling  all  through,  as  pretty  a 
spectacle  as  ever  was,  and  for  sim- 
ple fun  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
author's  productions.  The  three 
little  maids  from  school  in  their 
beautiful  dresses,  with  their  gig- 
glings and  their  gravities,  could 
not  be  better;  and  Mr  Rutland 
Barrington's  face  is  of  itself  a 
study.  We  invite  the  reader  who 
would  deliver  himself  from  all 
sublunary  thoughts  and  enter  the 
realms  of  pure  whim,  fun,  and 
fancy,  to  approach  without  a  doubt, 
and  take  his  diversion  undisturbed 
by  criticism.  The  authors  of  "  The 
Mikado "  have  secured  just  the 
combination  of  the  unknown  and 
the  known  which  is  good  for  their 
purposes,  in  the  realm  so  captivat- 
ing to  the  imagination,  so  picto- 
rial, and  so  splendid  as  Japan. 

By  the  way,  the  Japanese  vil- 
lage, a  curious  little  artificial  en- 
campment, seems  about  to  be,  for 
this  season,  a  substitution  for  the 
Healtheries  and  Fisheries  of  pre- 
vious years :  a  place  where  the 
stray  population  may  lounge,  and 
gaze  at  much  or  little  as  fate  may 


graciously  permit.  It  is  too  small, 
however,  to  give  that  margin  to 
a  crowd  which  has  been  found  in 
these  other  exhibitions,  and  wants 
open  air,  and  a  possibility  of  a 
garden,  and  escape  from  the  close 
little  streets.  Could  it  be  trans- 
ported to  those  grounds  where 
London  has  amused  itself  for  seve- 
ral seasons,  and  where  the  quaint 
shops  and  cottages  might  have  a 
natural  relief  of  greenery,  it  would 
be  much  more  successful  and  cap- 
tivating. As  it  is,  the  chief  in- 
terest in  it  are  the  attendants,  who 
have  been  of  the  greatest  use,  we 
are  told  on  the  playbills,  to  the 
management  of  the  Savoy,  and 
who  shuffle  about  in  their  slipshod 
way,  with  their  green,  voluminous 
robes,  in  a  manner  that  aids  the 
effect  of  the  play,  and  shows  the 
difference  between  the  humble 
classes  and  those  sublime  officials 
who  conduct  the  government  of 
that  enlightened  but  mysterious 
land.  We  advise  the  visitor  to  let 
the  one  illustrate  the  other,  and  to 
have  his  tea  served  to  him  by  the 
yellow  little  maid  with  her  prepos- 
terous sash  and  wrappings,  who  is 
the  genuine  article,  before  he  goes 
to  see  her  dainty  betters,  the  little 
maidens  who  are  not  yellow  in 
their  summer  scene. 

It  is  curious  to  have  to  speak  of 
the  English  stage  without  any  no- 
tice of  Mr  Irving,  whose  person- 
ality is  about  the  most  important 
and  notable  thing  on  the  English 
stage  as  it  stands.  He  will  return 
to  his  patronage  of  Shakespeare 
in  May,  and  he  will  succeed  in 
making  the  world  listen  to  his 
version  of  Hamlet,  as  no  one  else 
seems  capable  of  doing.  He 
comes  across  the  Atlantic  with 
more  fame  and 'dollars  than  ever, 
to  meet  the  welcome  of  that  sin- 
gular popularity  to  which  we  can- 
not assign  a  reason,  or  explain  the 
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causes.  For  the  number  of  those 
w  10  really  consider  him  a  great 
actor  is  very  limited.  His  marked 
defects  of  voice,  gesture,  and  bear- 
ing, his  limited  comprehension  of 
what  is  possible  and  not  possible, 
and  the  undisguisable  individuality 
which  makes  him  always  Irving, 
whether  his  supposed  character  be 
S  lylock  or  Romeo,  are  almost  uni- 
vorsally  acknowledged.  And  yet 
there  is  no  one  else  whose  position 
is  so  strong,  or  whose  efforts  are 
net  with  the  same  unfailing  re- 
sponse. We  may  not  like  him,  but 
we  must  see  him  in  whatever  he 
does.  The  weekly  critics  have  ex- 
hausted the  language  in  explaining 
why,  in  setting  forth  his  conscien- 
t  ous  effort,  his  high  aim,  when 
t  ley  could  not  lay  claim  on  his  be- 
half either  to  artistic  success  or  any 
legitimate  claim  to  success.  But  a 
Hgh  aim  is  not  enough  to  secure 
the  strong  and  continual  following 
A/hich  Mr  Irving  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses. There  is  something,  nay, 
i  luch,  in  that  heroic  self-assertion 


which  is  so  potent  in  this  age, 
and  in  that  pertinacious  tempera- 
ment which  never  relinquishes  its 
claim,  but  which  is  capable  of  go- 
ing on  saying,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle," 
even  when  all  the  dogs  bark.  This, 
and  the  excellence  of  all  the  pro- 
perties, the  splendour  of  the  spec- 
tacles which  have  come  to  be 
necessary  to  our  present  concep- 
tion of  the  histrionic  art,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  grace  and 
attraction  of  Miss  Terry,  who,  if 
somewhat  weak  in  Shakespeare,  is 
always  so  graceful,  so  harmonious, 
even  in  her  mannerisms  —  have 
doubtless  much  to  do  with  a  suc- 
cess which,  without  being  alto- 
gether undeserved,  is  unquestion- 
ably much  beyond  the  deserts  of 
this  actor  as  an  individual.  Mr 
Irving,  however,  is  but  an  illustra- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  curious 
peculiarities  of  public  appreciation 
in  our  time,  in  which,  as  Mr  Puff 
says,  "  the  unanimity  is  wonderful 
when  they  do  agree." 
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PORTRAIT     OF    A    LADY. 

PAINT  me  your  perfect  lady.     I  have  seen 

Some  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  what  I  mean, 

Yet  in  articulate  feature  to  declare 

The  form  that  haunts  my  thought  divinely  fair 

May  well  outrange  my  skill ;   but  thy  request 

Strikes  all  denial  dumb.     Here  take  my  best. 

No  noise  thou  hear'st,  110  preparation  blows 

A  trumpet  where  my  perfect  lady  goes  ; 

Nor  with  rude  tramp  she  beats  the  hollow  ground, 

Nor  minces  nicely,  nor  with  girlish  bound 

Trips  the  light  sod ;   a  woman,  not  a  fairy, 

Upon  an  earthly  base  firm-poised  her  airy 

Consistence  rests.     No  flaunting  broad  display 

Of  rustling  flounces  marks  her  gentle  way, 

But  like  the  breezes  of  the  light-winged  May, 

Softly  she  comes,  and  fragrant  all  as  they. 

Oh,  she  is  lovely  !   all  the  summer  dwells 

In  her  bright  eyes,  and  every  feature  tells 

A  treasured  sweetness  in  the  soul  within, 

That  beats  like  music  through  the  lucid  skin  ; 

And  when  she  speaks  soft  silvery  accents  flow 

Full-throated  from  a  mellow  depth  below, 

Not  dipt  in  shreds,  nor  with  a  tinkling  din, 

A  shallow  plash  from  hollow  heart  within. 

Not  bold  is  she  to  place  herself  before 

The  first,  nor  slinks  demure  behind  the  door, 

But  takes  her  place  just  where  she  ought  to  be, 

Nor  makes  you  feel  when  there  that  it  is  she. 

With  native  grace,  and  fine  untutored  mien, 

She  greets  the  poor,  or  stands  before  a  queen, 

Sweeps  with  light  floating  ease  the  festal  floor, 

Or  bends  o'er  sick-beds  with  the  suffering  poor. 

She  hath  no  postures,  knows  no  attitudes ; 

Her  unschooled  gesture  gently  shows  her  moods ; 

She  casts  no  proud  and  patronising  eye 

On  those  below,  nor  ducks  before  the  high. 

All  things  to  all  she  is :  for  why  ? — in  all 

Her  skill  is  to  be  true  and  natural, 

True  to  herself,  and  to  the  high  ideal 

That  God's  grace  gave  her  to  inform  the  real; 

True  to  her  kind,  and  to  your  every  feeling 

Eespondent  with  a  power  of  kindliest  healing. 

She  knows  no  falseness;  even  the  courtliest  lie 

She  dreams  not;  truth  flows  from  her  deep  blue  eye; 

And  if  her  tongue  speaks  pleasant  things  to  all, 

'Tis  that  she  loveth  well  both  great  and  small; 

And  all  in  her  that  mortals  call  politeness, 

Is  but  the  image  of  her  bright  soul's  brightness 

Direct  from  heaven.     Such  is  the  perfect  fair 

Whom  in  my  heart  I  hold,  and  worship  there; 

And  if  the  picture  likes  thee  well  to  see, 

Know,  lady,  more  than  half  I  stole  from  thee  ! 

J.  S.  B. 
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CHEAP     TELEGRAMS. 


WHILST  the  majority  of  people 
aro  complaining  that  the  Govern- 
ment proposals1  in  the  matter  of 
cheap  telegrams  are  insufficient  and 
disappointing,  it  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  us  to  point  out  a  side 
of  the  question  which  has  hardly 
received  proper  attention. 

Sixpenny  telegrams  have  been 
so  long  talked  about  that  people 
hr.d  come  to  imagine  that  the 
present  shilling  rate  was  going 
tc  be  reduced  to  sixpence,  for  an 
equivalent  or  nearly  equivalent 
length  of  message.  The  all-im- 
portant factor  in  the  question — 
viz.,  at  what  cost,  that  is,  at  what 
expense,  the  Post-office  could  send 
a  short  telegram — has  been  com- 
pletely ignored  in  most  quarters. 
It  was  conveniently  assumed  when 
the  idea  of  sixpenny  telegrams  was 
first  started,  that  the  cost  of  send- 
ing a  message  of  ten  words  would 
b3  half  the  cost  of  sending  a  mes- 
sage of  twenty  words  ;  and  on  this 
hasty  assumption  it  was  laid  down 
that  a  net  revenue  as  great  as  that 
now  derived  from  shilling  tele- 
grams might  in  a  few  years  be  ob- 
tained from  sixpenny  telegrams ; 
any  loss  felt  at  first  from  the  fall 
i:i  price  being  more  than  recouped 
by  the  immense  increase  of  busi- 
ness. 

Unfortunately  the  expense  of 
ssnding  telegrams  cannot  be  re- 
cuced  in  this  short  and  pleasant 
vay.  For  one  thing,  there  are  pro- 
cesses to  be  gone  through,  common 
t3  all  telegrams,  short  or  long,  and 
e  qually  expensive  whether  the  tel- 
6  gram  consist  of  three  or  thirty 
words.  For  another,  although  the 
cifference  in  length  between,  say,  a 


message  of  twenty  and  a  message 
of  thirty  words  represents  some 
difference  in  expense,  that  differ- 
ence is  not  so  great  as  the  difference 
in  price  to  the  sender  of  the  tele- 
gram— viz.,  at  the  present  rate  6d., 
or  at  the  future  rate  5d.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  last  part  of  the  message 
which  pays,  and  not  the  early  part. 
Mr  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  introducing 
his  Bill  for  "  sixpenny  telegrams," 
stated  that  the  present  average  cost 
to  the  country  of  sending  every 
telegram  is  10d.;  but  that  it  is 
anticipated  this  cost  would  be 
reduced  to  8|d.  when  shorter  tel- 
egrams come  into  vogue.  Thus 
every  "  sixpenny  telegram  "  will  be 
sent  at  a  loss ;  and  unless  the  aver- 
age price  paid  by  the  telegraphing 
public  exceeds  8|d.,  the  telegraph 
revenue  will  show  not  only  the  very 
large  reduction  already  predicted 
by  Mr  Shaw  Lefevre,  but  an  actual 
deficit.  Now  no  amount  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  telegrams  sent  will 
get  over  this.  If  the  average  tele- 
gram is  sent  at  a  loss — that  is,  for 
a  price  lower  than  the  cost  of  send- 
ing it — the  total  result  must  be  a 
deficit, — a  fact  which,  however  pa- 
tent, has  been  persistently  blinked 
by  the  advocates  in  the  press  of  a 
reduced  telegraph  tariff". 

So  far  as  to  the  cost.  "With 
regard  to  the  receipts,  Mr  Shaw 
Lefevre  estimated  that  in  the 
first  year  the  average  length  of 
message,  under  the  new  tariff, 
would  be  twenty  words,  yielding 
lOd. ;  but  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  one  who  considers  the 
matter,  that  this  estimate,  even  if 
not  over-sanguine  as  an  estimate 
for  the  first  year,  does  not  repre- 


1  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  the  Government  have  resolved  to  drop  their 
]  Jill,  but  for  reasons  which  do  not  affect  the  tenor  of  our  argument. — ED.  B.  M. 
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sent  the  future.  The  experience  of 
all  foreign  countries  has  been  that 
the  telegraphing  public,  as  soon  as 
they  have  an  elastic  tariff,  cut 
down  their  messages  year  after 
year,  until  a  pretty  universal  aver- 
age of  about  fourteen  words  is  at- 
tained. It  is  almost  certain  that 
the  same  gradual  falling  off  in  the 
length  of  messages  will  be  witness- 
ed in  this  country  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  very  phrase 
"sixpenny  telegrams,"  which  has 
so  long  been  used  to  designate  the 
telegram  of  the  future,  will  have  a 
contributory  share  in  realising  that 
ideal,  every  telegram-sender  striv- 
ing to  bring  his  message  within  the 
sixpenny  limit. 

We  may  note  in  passing,  that 
in  the  outcry  which  has  followed 
the  Government  proposals,  great 
ignorance  has  been  shown  of  the 
systems  in  force  on  the  Continent ; 
it  being  frequently  implied  that  in 
France,  for  instance,  no  charge  is 
made  for  addresses.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Continental  countries  have 
always  charged  for  addresses,  even 
when  they  had,  like  ourselves,  a 
twenty -word  minimum.  At  the 
present  time,  including  addresses, 
the  average  French  telegram  con- 
tains only  fourteen  words,  the 
average  German  only  twelve,  and 
the  average  Swiss  only  fourteen. 
The  Swiss  and  the  French  tele- 
grams do  not  pay — that  is,  the  ex- 
penditure balances  or  exceeds  the 
revenue;  and  the  German  alone 
show  a  profit,  a  profit  derived 
partly  from  the  fact  that  the  tariff 
(about  which  we  shall  speak  pres- 
ently) is  higher,  and  partly  from 
the  existence  of  a  system  of  so- 
called  "urgent  telegrams."  These 
telegrams  are  sent  at  treble  the 
ordinary  price,  and  are  allowed 
priority  over  all  those  sent  at  the 
ordinary  price.  The  result  of  this 
system  often  is  that  a  telegram, 
which  in  its  ordinary  turn  would 


be  despatched  in  a  few  minutes,  is 
again  and  again  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heap  before  the  signal- 
ling telegraphist,  and  thus  may  be 
delayed  an  hour  or  upwards  by  the 
incoming  of  "  urgent "  telegrams. 
This  system,  which  of  course  makes 
for  the  rich  and  against  the  poor, 
is  one  which  would  not  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment  in  England ; 
for  it  would  simply  result  in  al- 
most every  telegram,  in  a  land 
where  "  time  is  money,"  being  paid 
for  at  threefold  rates — though  in 
Germany,  curiously  enough,  only 
some  half -million  out  of  the  18 
millions  of  telegrams  sent  annually 
pay  this  threefold  rate. 

We  think,  however,  that  the 
German  principle  of  a  tariff  which, 
while  elastic  enough  to  allow  the 
shortest  messages  to  be  sent  at 
reasonably  low  prices,  yet  is  high 
enough  to  ensure  a  net  revenue 
and  not  a  deficit,  is  one  to  be  com- 
mended. Indeed  we  hardly  think  * 
that  if  the  taxpaying  public — 
which,  after  all,  is  larger  than  the 
telegraphing  public — fully  realised 
that  the  proposed  sixpenny  tariff, 
so  far  from  giving  too  little,  errs 
by  giving  too  much,  and  that  the 
consequence  sooner  or  later  will  be 
that  the  Post-office  will  not  only 
not  be  able  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  immense  capital  (nearly 
£11,000,000)  which  has  been  sunk 
in  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs, 
but  will  show  an  actual  loss  on  its 
carriage  of  telegrams, — we  hardly 
think,  we  say,  that  if  the  tax- 
paying  public  realised  all  this,  they 
would  thank  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  having  forced  the  Gov- 
ernment to  adopt  this  measure. 

For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  measure  has  been  forced  on 
the  Government.  That  there  should 
be  a  reduction  in  the  telegraph 
tariff  was  no  doubt  pretty  univer- 
sally desired.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  only  be  a  minority, 
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though  a  noisy  minority,  that 
would  recommend  a  large  sacrifice 
of  revenue  for  the  sake  of  the  tele- 
graphing portion  of  the  commun- 
ity. A  and  B  will  no  doubt  be 
glad,  when  telegraphing  to  their 
wives  that  they  will  not  be  home 
to  dinner,  to  save  sixpence  in  the 
process ;  but  they  will  probably 
think  the  privilege  dearly  pur- 
chased if  the  consequence  is  that 
they  have  to  pay  a  halfpenny  in 
the  pound  more  income-tax.  It  is 
orly  those  whose  business  makes 
frequent  telegraphing  a  necessity 
wio  will  reap  the  full  benefit,  and 
who  will  not  mind  the  sacrifice  of 
general  revenue  when  their  own 
pockets  are  the  gainers. 

If,  then,  reduction  there  was  to 
be,  it  ought  to  be  within  paying 
limits.  We  think  that  selfishness 
is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  cry 
that  the  Post-office  should  not 
make  a  revenue,  but  use  all  its 
r<  ^sources  for  increased  facilities. 
Within  due  bounds,  it  is  certainly 
desirable  that  the  Post-office  should 
so  use  its  resources;  but  it  is 
c]  early  undesirable  that  the  whole 
o:  the  community  should  be  taxed 
in  order  that  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  able  to  obtain  cer- 
tain business  advantages,  which  is 
practically  what  the  sacrifice  of 
tie  telegraph  revenue  would  mean. 

As  we  have  indicated,  the  Ger- 
mans have  succeeded,  apart  from 
their  system  of  "  urgent  tele- 
grams," of  which  we  could  not 
recommend  the  adoption,  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  tariff  which,  while  it 
rllows  the  shortest  messages  to  be 
sent,  yet  secures  a  high  enough 
average  price  to  pay.  Their  plan 
i  5  to  charge  a  grund-tax,  or  fee  of 
L'^d.  per  telegram,  with  a  word- 
]  ate  of  a  halfpenny.  There  is  no 
1  ixed  minimum ;  and  the  shortest 
message  which  it  is  possible  to 
.^end — viz.,  one  of  three  words, 
1  wo  of  address  and  one  of  text — 


costs  only  f  ourpence.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  message  of  twelve  words, 
which  Mr  Shaw  Lefevre  proposes 
to  give  us  for  6d.  only,  would  cost 
in  Germany  8|d. 

The  principle  of  a  fixed  charge 
of  2d.  or  3d.  as  a  basis,  with  a 
charge  for  each  word  sent,  is 
clearly  a  right  one.  The  send- 
ing of  every  telegram  involves  the 
signalling  of  certain  extra  words, 
which  are  not  paid  for  in  any 
country — such  as  the  name  of  the 
place  where  the  telegram  starts 
from,  and  the  hour  at  which  it 
was  accepted.  Moreover,  the  work 
of  taking  in  the  telegram  and  send- 
ing it  out  for  delivery  has  equally 
to  be  performed  with  all  telegrams; 
and  the  "  fundamental  charge,"  as 
the  Germans  term  it,  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the  services  per- 
formed for  all  messages  alike.  An- 
other advantage  which  the  plan 
has  is,  that  it  extends  to  the  full 
the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  "sixpenny  telegrams" — viz., that 
the  shorter  the  message  the  lower 
the  price  ought  to  be.  There  is 
no  more  magic  in  a  minimum  of 
twelve  than  in  a  minimum  of 
twenty  words ;  and  we  confess  we 
should  like  to  see  this  relic  of  an 
ancient  superstition  cast  aside. 
Both  the  Germans  and  the  Swiss 
(who  have  adopted  the  same 
principle  as  the  Germans,  though 
their  grund-tax,  or  fundamental 
charge,  and  their  word-rate  are 
both  different)  have  shown  that 
it  is  a  superstition  to  suppose  that 
a  minimum  number  of  words  is 
essential.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  that  your  rate,  whatever  it  is, 
should  not  be  so  low  as  to  make 
the  carrying  of  telegrams  a  losing 
instead  of  a  paying  business,  nor 
so  high  as  to  check  the  develop- 
ment of  telegraphy. 

In  considering  the  question  of  a 
telegraph  tariff,  there  are  two  chief 
elements  to  be  taken  into  account : 
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one  is  the  cost  of  conveying  the 
telegram  to  its  destination;  the 
other  is  the  average  price  which 
can  be  expected  to  be  paid  by 
the  public  for  such  telegram. 
The  cost  of  conveying  the  average 
message  of  1886  will,  as  already 
stated,  be  8|d.  This,  we  under- 
stand, may  be  lowered  in  subse- 
quent years,  by  the  still  greater 
shortening  of  messages,  to  8d. 
But  this  is  the  limit  of  reduction 
believed  to  be  possible.  Now, 
what  will  be  the  average  price 
paid  ?  Mr  Shaw  Lefevre  tells 
us  that,  under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  charge,  which  encourages 
people  to  an  unnecessary  prolixity, 
the  average  number  of  words  in 
the  text  of  a  telegram  is  seventeen. 
Is  it  not  certain  that  this  average, 
being  largely  made  up  of  words 
which  would  never  be  sent  but  for 
the  idea  that  people  have  of  obtain- 
ing their  money's  full  worth,  and 
which  would  indubitably  not  be 
sent  the  moment  they  had  to  be 
paid  for,  will  be  greatly  reduced — 
probably  to  ten  or  eleven?  Mr 
Shaw  Lefevre  also  tells  us  that 
the  addresses  may  be  expected  in 
future  to  average  five  words  only. 
This  would  make  the  average  of 
the  future  telegram  fifteen  to  six- 
teen words,  all  told,  yielding  7  Jd. 
or  Sd.  In  other  words,  the  ex- 
penditure would  be  greater  than 
the  revenue. 

That  this  estimate  is  by  no  means 
unfounded,  is  proved  by  the  cases 
already  cited,  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  If,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  average  length  of  the 
telegram  has  fallen  to  fourteen 
words,  we  are  surely  within  the 
mark  in  estimating  that  it  may 
fall  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  here.  In- 
deed it  is  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that,  although  a  cer- 
tain number  of  much  longer  mes- 
sages than  are  sent  on  the  Conti- 
nent will  continue  to  be  sent  in 


this  country,  the  overwhelming  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sixpenny 
telegrams  may  drag  down  the  aver- 
age to  as  low  a  point  as  that  which 
Continental  countries  experience. 
If  this  were  so — if  30  millions  of 
telegrams  were  sent  at  an  average 
cost  to  the  nation  of  8d.,  and 
an  average  cost  to  the  senders  of 
7d. — there  would  be  an  annual 
deficit  of  £125,000,  which,  added 
to  the  present  net  revenue,  which 
would  then  be  lost,  represents  an 
annual  loss  to  the  country  of  nearly 
half  a  million  sterling  ! 

It  must  be  remembered  always 
that  when  the  Government  speak 
of  the  cost  of  sending  a  telegram, 
no  interest  on  the  telegraph  capital, 
as  many  innocently  imagine,  is  in- 
cluded in  that  cost.  It  is  the  net 
revenue  of  the  telegraph  depart- 
ment which  goes  to  the  payment 
of  interest,  and  this  net  revenue 
has  never  been  sufficient  entirely 
to  cover  the  interest.  So  that  not 
only  will  the  taxpayer  have  to  pay 
this  interest  in  the  future,  but  he 
will  also  have  to  pay  an  additional 
sum  in  order  that  the  sender  of 
telegrams  may  have  the  advantage 
of  telegraphing  at  an  unduly  cheap 
rate. 

There  has  been  much  said  on 
the  subject  of  free  addresses.  As 
has  been  already  intimated  in  these 
pages,  we  are  the  only  people  who 
allow  addresses  to  go  free  j  and 
whatever  reasons  may  have  weighed 
with  those  who  originally  instituted 
this  freedom,  no  one  who  examines 
the  question  carefully  can  fail  to 
see  that,  though  such  freedom 
might  be  possible  under  a  system 
by  which  the  minimum  price  paid 
secured  a  balance  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  conveyance,  its  raison 
d'etre  vanishes  when  once  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  word-tariff — that  every- 
thing sent  over  the  wires,  and  that 
only,  is  paid  for — is  accepted.  To 
retain  freedom  of  address  with  the 
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new  system  would  be  to  cumber 
it  with  the  inelasticity  of  the  old. 
As  thus  :  A  requires  five  words  to 
express  his  address,  whilst  B  re- 
quires only  two.  Is  B  to  pay  as 
mu  ch  for  his  address  as  A  ?  Surely 
he  should  have  the  advantage  of 
his  short  address,  and  be  able  to 
send  three  more  words  in  his  mes- 
sage. The  work  performed  by  the 
Post-office  is  the  same  in  each  case. 
The  charge  for  doing  it,  therefore, 
should  be  the  same. 

No  doubt  the  change  of  practice 
will  be  felt  at  first  by  persons 
sending  what  may  be  designated 
social  telegrams,  as  distinguished 
from  business  telegrams,  especially 
if  the  Post-office  is  hard  in  its 
vi-3ws  of  what  words  in  the  ad- 
dress are  to  be  charged  for  as 
single  words.  With  a  liberal 
method  of  counting,  much  if  not 
all  this  dissatisfaction  may  be 
swept  away.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  every  address  should 
be.  regarded  as  containing  four 
words ;  but  this  would  make  the 
system  inelastic,  in  the  manner  we 
have  just  described  in  speaking  of 
free  addresses.  It  would  surely 
bo  far  better  to  make  all  streets, 
reads,  squares,  crescents,  &c.,  one 
\v  ord  each  ;  all  numbers  of  streets, 
&c.,  one  word;  and  all  names  of 
towns,  villages,  &c.,  one  word. 
Then  the  cost  of  the  addresses 
would  be  brought  within  such 
reasonable  limits  that  few  would 
grumble  at  having  to  pay  for  them. 

A  few  examples  will  show  this:1 

1  234  5  6 

"Smith,     344     Tottenham    Court 
12  3 

7  8 

lU)ad,  London," 

4 
\  'hich  is  by  no  means  as  long  an 


address  as  might  easily  be  found, 
would,  under  the  present  system 
of  counting,  swallow  up  no  fewer 
than  eight  of  your  twelve  words ; 
whilst  under  the  proposed  system, 
it  would  only  take  four  of  them. 
Again — • 

1  23         4  5  6 

"Smith,      16     Oak     Hill     Park, 
12  3 

7  8 

Tunbridge  Wells," 
4 

would,  under  the  present  system, 
count  as  eight  words,  whilst  under 
the  proposed,  it  would  count  as 
four  only. 

1  23  4  5 

"  Smith,       16       Charles      Street, 

12  3 

678 
Berkeley  Square,  London," 

4  5 

would  now  count  as  eight,  then  as 
five  words  only. 

It  is  plain,  however,  from  the 
facts  which  we  have  already  placed 
before  the  reader,  that  if  the  pro- 
posed tariff  of  6d.  for  twelve  words 
is  to  be  adopted,  the  hope  of  any 
such  reduction  in  the  addresses 
must  be  abandoned,  seeing  that 
already,  without  this  reduction,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  in  a  very  short 
time  the  cost  of  the  telegraph  ser- 
vice will  have  outstripped  its  produc- 
ing powers.  The  only  hope  of  such  a 
reduction  would  be  in  combination 
with  a  tariff  somewhat  higher  than 
that  at  present  contemplated. 

We  do  not  particularly  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  German 
rate,  though  its  principle  is  un- 
doubtedly sound ;  and  some  modi- 
fication of  it  would  probably  be 
the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
The  Post-office  authorities  may  be 
afraid  of  being  overwhelmed  with 


1  The  figures  written  above  the  line  represent  the  present,  those  under  the  line 
the  suggested,  method  of  counting. 
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telegrams  at  4d.  and  5d.  Let  them, 
then,  keep  to  the  idea  of  a  fixed 
minimum,  but  give  us  only  eight 
words,  instead  of  twelve,  for  6d., 
coupled  with  a  liberal  method  of 
counting  the  addresses.  It  is  true 
^hat  such  a  sixpenny  "  social " 
telegram,  which  would,  generally 
speaking,  allow  only  of  three  words 
of  message  being  sent  in  addition 
to  the  five  of  address,  is  not  at  all 
what  the  public  expected.  But 
then,  apparently,  neither  is  the 
twelve-word  message,  with  seven 
or  eight  words  used  up  in  the 
address,  which  is  the  sixpenny 
telegram  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, at  all  what  was  expected. 
We  consider,  however,  that  the  pub- 
lic might  well  be  content ;  for  it  is 
remarkable  what  a  number  of  short 
messages  of  the  kind  particularly 
contemplated  by  many  who  have 
advocated  sixpenny  telegrams  can 
be  framed  in  three  or  four  words. 
"Shan't  be  home;"  "No  dinner 
to-night;"  "Shall  return  late;" 
"  Don't  come  home  ;  "  "  Send  latch- 


key ;"  "Don't  sit  up," — are  ex- 
amples which  will  readily  occur  to 
every  one. 

We  fear  it  is  too  late  now  to 
hope  that  any  change  will  be  made 
in  the  direction  we  have  suggested. 
All  the  pressure  seems  the  other 
way.  More  concessions  even  than 
the  Government  has  given  are 
asked  for;  and  we  have  shown 
that  the  Government  has  already 
conceded  too  much.  It  is  right 
that  the  telegraphing  public  should 
have  cheap  telegrams.  Granted. 
But  it  is  not  right  that  they  should 
have  them,  even  if  they  clamour 
for  them,  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  And  we  would  ask  those 
who  have  it  in  their  hands  to  de- 
cide this  question,  whether  it  would 
not  be  far  better  to  give  a  smaller 
reduction  of  telegraph  tariff  than 
land  us  in  a  telegraph  deficit? 
Surely  £11,000,000  sterling  is 
enough  to  have  paid  for  the  boon 
of  the  telegraphs,  without  a  further 
annual  sum  sunk  in  the  same 
abyss ! 
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CURIOSITIES   OF   POLITICS. 


THE    EVIL    EYE    ON    THE    LANDLORD. 


IT  is  the  belief  of  many  of  us 
that  political  changes,  once  pro- 
posed, are  sure  to  come  about,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  are  sufficient- 
ly attractive  to  occupy  the  public 
ndnd  for  a  lengthened  period. 
Given  a  project  that  can  take  an 
e  iduring  hold  of  the  national  fancy, 
a  ad  its  being  established  is  simply  a 
question  of  time.  The  belief  un- 
doubtedly is  supported  by  the  out- 
come in  1832  of  the  agitation  for 
reform,  and  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  which  crowned  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  League  in 
1846.  But  we  should  remember 
that  agitations  which  ultimately 
succeed  are  more  likely  to  make 
an  impression  on,  and  to  be  remem- 
bered by,  the  student  of  history, 
than  those  which  end  in  nothing. 
The  Chartist  demand  for  annual 
Parliaments  is  little  thought  of, 
while  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
— a  much  older  story — is  a  politi- 
cal landmark. 

These  remarks  have  been  sug- 
gested by  reflection  on  the  covet- 
ous glance  which  the  confiscatory 
portion  of  our  population  are  at 
this  time  casting  on  the  land. 
Timorous  people  say  that  the  spoil- 
ers have  marked  it  for  plunder, 
:md  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
"ill  they  get  it.  Others,  less  panic- 
stricken  for  the  moment,  think 
t;hat  the  danger  may  not  be  im- 
nediate,  but  that  after  opinion 
shall  have  had  time  to  ripen,  the 
land  will  be  as  surely  doomed  as 
ohe  Irish  Church  or  the  close 
ooroughs.  Such  are  the  predictions 
which  many  anxious  persons  are 
it  this  moment  making,  as  they 
glance  back  at  the  early  phases  of 
those  notable  changes  which  are 
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now  epochs  in  our  history.  Per- 
haps if  they  were  to  go  a  little 
deeper  into  their  subject, — if  they 
were  to  contemplate  the  results 
not  only  of  the  efforts  of  such 
men  as  Brougham,  O'Connell,  or 
Cobden,  but  of  those  also  who 
failed  to  make  so  deep  a  mark, — 
they  might  be  less  persuaded  of 
the  coining  change.  Lord  George 
Gordon  in  the  last  century,  Feargus 
O'Connor  and  Smith  O'Brien  in 
this,  all  represented  and  directed 
movements  which  appeared  to  be 
very  popular,  and  likely  to  influ- 
ence legislation ;  but  they  all  met 
with  failure  and  overthrow.  Who 
is  to  warrant  us  that  the  excite- 
ment against  the  landlords  may 
not  die  out  as  "  No  Popery  "  did, 
instead  of  establishing  itself  in  our 
system  like  Free  Trade  1 

If  we  look  a  little  into  the  re- 
cords of  the  past,  we  shall  find 
that  the  rancour  against  owners  of 
land  is  not  altogether  a  new  thing  : 
it  is  but  a  modified  form  of  an 
enmity  which  has  been  largely 
fomented  against  property  con- 
tinuously during  the  last  hundred 
years.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
it  has  not  been  the  policy,  or  the 
caprice,  of  the  confiscatory  move- 
ment to  turn  an  eye  of  desire  upon 
the  land  until  now ;  the  fundholder 
and  the  capitalist  had  their  turns 
first.  In  the  early  years  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  to  rob  the 
fundholder  was  a  very  favourite 
idea  in  some  quarters.  The  chief 
part  of  the  revenue,  wrung  from 
an  overworked  and  necessitous 
population,  was  applied  to  meet- 
ing the  claims  of  various  creditors 
of  the  State.  Only  get  rid  of  this 
charge,  which  used  to  be  some 
3c 
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£36,000,000  yearly,  and  the  com- 
monwealth would  at  once  undergo 
a  transmutation  "  into  something 
rich  and  strange."  Taxes  would 
be  reduced  one-half ;  and  not  only 
would  the  poor  man  benefit  by 
being  eased  of  so  much  of  his 
burden,  but  enterprise,  freed  from 
the  bands  which  had  been  hamper- 
ing and  paralysing  her,  would  ex- 
pand as  in  a  new  spring  and  bear 
fruit,  here  a  hundred  and  there  a 
thousand  fold,  blessing  the  work- 
man far  more  even  than  the 
abatement  of  tax.  Here  was  a 
millennium,  not  only  in  sight,  but 
at  the  commandment  of  our  com- 
munity, if  only  the  hitherto  abused 
people  would  rise  in  its  majesty 
and  decree  that  it  should  begin. 
What  a  prospect  for  groaning 
drudges  ! — • 

"  No  more  dams  I'll  make  for  fish ; 

Nor  fetch  in  firing 

At  requiring, 
Nor  scrape  trenchering,  nor  wash  dish. " 

Nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  this 
alluring  idea's  realisation  except 
the  claims  of  bloated  fundholders ; 
and  who  were  they  that  the  pros- 
perity of  a  whole  nation,  the  eman- 
cipation of  men  by  the  million, 
should  be  arrested  on  their  account  1 
They  toiled  not,  neither  did  they 
spin;  they  simply  opened  their 
hands  and  received  periodically 
from  the  State  the  price  of  corn 
and  wine  and  oil  for  their  sus- 
tenance and  enjoyment.  They 
were  few  and  the  people  were 
many  :  let  the  few  suffer  instead 
of  the  many  ;  so  should  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
be  in  great  degree  realised.  Argu- 
ments were  not  wanting  to  prove 
that  the  public  creditor,  although 
his  bond  was  not  cancelled,  had 
yet  received  already  from  the 
public  purse  more  than  the  worth 
of  it.  Let  the  Legislature,  then, 
extinguish  his  claim,  and  let  the 


nation  be  relieved  of  a  gross  in- 
cumbrance.  This  was,  before  it 
grew  more  familiar,  called  "being 
for  the  sponge,"  because  the  debts 
of  the  country  were  to  be  cancellee 
simply  by  expunging  the  whold 
obligation. 

Fortunately  there  was  in  the 
nation  at  large  an  amount  of  cau- 
tion sufficient  to  make  it  pause 
long  and  anxiously  before  resort- 
ing to  the  reckless  expedient  of 
applying  the  sponge.  John  Bull 
could  not  be  readily  persuaded  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  consequences  and 
defy  his  creditors.  Yet,  while  he 
hesitated,  younger  and  less  wary 
communities,  caught  by  the  speci- 
ous promises  of  the  reformers,  and 
being  entirely  destitute  of  honesty, 
plunged  headlong  into  the  snare 
that  had  been  set  for  him.  They 
wielded  the  sponge  to  some  pur- 
pose, and  the  operation  was  now 
dignified  with  the  name  of  "re- 
pudiation." 

By  this  precipitancy  of  other 
peoples,  there  was  afforded  to  our 
countrymen  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing to  shave  upon  alien  chins, — of 
watching  how  the  practice  which 
they  had  been  urged  to  follow 
would  affect  experimentalists  in 
whom  they  felt  no  very  engrossing 
interest.  And  they  had  not  long 
to  wait  for  the  results.  Repudia- 
tion, as  we  all  know,  did  not  pro- 
duce the  felicity  that  was  expected 
of  it.  Dishonesty  was  found  to 
have  been  very  bad  policy,  and 
they  who  had  so  ardently  followed 
after  it  were  fain  to  retrace  with 
shame  their  steps,  and  to  return  to 
the  ways,  if  not  to  the  principles, 
of  honesty.  Britain  stood  by  and 
saw  with  her  eyes  the  reward  of 
the  wicked.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  repudiation  would  not  pay. 
Its  quondam  advocates  slunk  back 
into  obscurity ;  the  civilised  world 
was  completely  disabused  concern- 
ing this  temptation ;  the  very  idea 
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of  repudiation  died  out,  and  left 
the  restless  members  of  our  people 
at  leisure  for  the  reception  of  new 
theories. 

Repudiation  sunk,  first  into  dis- 
repute and  then  into  oblivion. 
Tnat  form  of  spoliation  was  seen 
to  be  impracticable.  Nevertheless, 
the  desire  to  despoil  somebody  was 
as>  strong  as  ever  it  had  been 
among  the  envious  and  unscrupu- 
lous. Desire  turned  itself  now  to 
the  wealth  of  the  capitalist,  and 
thought  to  appropriate  that.  Many 
\\  ere  the  schemes  devised  for  arti- 
ficially forcing  up  wages,  and  for 
twisting  profits  out  of  the  pockets 
of  employers  and  placing  them  at 
tjie  disposal  of  workmen.  These 
schemes  have  not  succeeded. 
Workmen,  after  long  and  bitter 
experience,  have  learned  that  the 
great  interruptions  to  business, 
Y-hich  they  are  able  to  bring  about 
by  combination,  in  general  distress 
themselves  far  more  than  they  do 
the  masters ;  and,  besides  induc- 
ing temporary  suffering,  they  per- 
il anently  damage  business,  and  so 
oepress  seriously  the  condition  of 
those  who  join  in  them.  During 
ihe  long  struggle,  some  of  the 
1  ruths  regarding  the  wealth  of 
societies  have  forced  themselves  on 
ihe  attention  of  even  the  most  vio- 
lent advocates  of  plunder.  They 
perceive  at  length  that  all  the  pro- 
fits of  capital,  if  forcibly  diverted 
irom  capitalists,  would  yield  at 
ihe  moment  but  a  sorry  prey  to 
oach  of  those  who  would  claim  to 
share  in  them  ;  and  that  the  seiz- 
ure of  these  profits  would  stop  for 
in  indefinite  time  the  prosecution 
)f  business  altogether,  thus  render- 
ng  thousands  of  them  unemployed. 
So  the  proposed  raid  upon  capital 
does  not  come  to  a  head.  The 
desire  for  it  is  as  fervent  as  ever. 
But  here,  too,  smart  men  are  fain 
to  defer  a  little  to  the  perception 
that  dishonesty  is  not  good  policy, 


and  we  may  assume  that  the 
slackening  which  we  see  in  com- 
munistic raids  on  industrial  cap- 
ital is  likely  to  become  more  note- 
worthy, and  to  disappoint  the  au- 
thors of  them. 

But,  as  if  just  invented  and 
timed  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
to  divert  dishonesty  into  a  new 
channel,  comes  the  attack  upon 
the  land.  A  new  school  of  pro- 
phets has  opportunely  sprung  up, 
uttering  their  denunciations  with 
a  difference.  "It  is  quite  right," 
say  these  instructors,  "to  cherish 
undying  enmity  against  property, 
and  to  confiscate  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many ;  only  the  sages  who 
went  before  us  have  induced  you 
to  try  and  breach  the  strong-room, 
where  it  was  in  fact  impregnable, 
and  so  have  caused  you  to  waste 
your  strength,  time,  and  ammuni- 
tion. They  were  quite  right  in 
exciting  your  vengeance  against 
funded  property  and  against  in- 
dustrial capital.  The  turn  of 
those  possessions  will  come  by-and- 
by,  only  you  cannot  break  in 
through  them.  You  have  hitherto 
missed  the  vulnerable  point,  which 
we  at  length,  profoundly  learned 
in  such  matters,  here  declare  to 
you.  The  landlord — the  landlord 
is  your  real  quarry." 

The  attack  is  thus  wholly  drawn 
off  from  the  f undholder  :  it  is  much 
modified,  and  turned  into  a  block- 
ade, as  it  were,  against  the  indus- 
trial capitalist;  but  against  the 
landlord  it  is  being  pressed  with 
the  severest  vigour.  When  we  ex- 
amine the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  justify  this  new  direction 
of  the  war,  they  are  found  to  be 
substantially  the  reproductions  of 
those  which  had  been  used  with- 
out effect  against  property  in  the 
public  funds  and  capital  used  in 
business.  The  landlord  has  no 
right  to  his  land,  which  is  really 
the  property  of  the  whole  people, 
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who  were  at  some  period  robbed  in 
order  that  landlords  might  fatten 
at  their  expense.  Let  the  sovereign 
and  long-abused  people  at  once  re- 
sume their  own,  and  eject  them 
who  have  usurped  it. 

The  landlord  is,  according  to  the 
latest  evangelists,  the  real  and 
only  obstacle  to  universal  happi- 
ness. Eliminate  him,  and  half  the 
evils  which  afflict  society  will  at 
once  flee  away ;  his  baleful  pres- 
ence and  influence  will  no  longer 
hinder  the  benevolent  energetic 
masses  in  their  endeavours  to  help 
each  other  and  themselves ;  labour 
will  be  not  nominally  only,  but 
really,  free;  no  more  want,  no 
more  pauperism,  no  more  lack  of 
employment ;  prosperity  and  good- 
will (except  to  the  wicked  land- 
lords) all  round.  It  is  useless  to 
offer  any  moral  argument  against 
this  agitation.  Those  outside  the 
movement  require  no  convincing ; 
the  actors  in  it  are  not  to  be 
convinced  in  that  way.  They 
may  nevertheless  learn  by  ex- 
perience, as  did  they  who  joined 
in  the  anabasis  against  public 
creditors. 

The  seizure  of  the  land,  simple 
as  it  is  made  to  appear  to  us,  will 
probably  be  not  one  whit  more 
easy  of  accomplishment  than  the 
robbery  of  the  fundholder.  The 
present  relations  of  the  land  to  the 
mass  of  our  people  are  so  intricate, 
they  twine  so  intimately  through 
our  whole  system,  that  the  convul- 
sion occasioned  by  a  forcible  ex- 
propriation of  the  soil  would  be  a 
revolution  of  the  most  dangerous 
character — one  of  which  no  man, 
at  its  beginning,  could  possibly 
foresee  the  end.  Only  just  attempt 
to  shake  the  existing  scheme,  and 
observe  to  what  a  distance,  and 
through  what  countless  channels, 
you  will  produce  vibrations.  Those 
warning  vibrations  will  make  Bri- 
tain pause  as  she  paused  when  in- 


cited to  defraud  her  public  credi- 
tors. While  she  lingers  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  State  or  colony 
of  yesterday,  being  full  of  youthful 
ardour,  may  try  the  effect  of  "  na- 
tionalising the  land."  Teaching- 
will  then  be  by  example,  and  future 
history  may  have  to  record  how 
Great  Britain  learned  another 
lesson  from  the  wreck  of  some 
wilful  Government,  how  she  tried 
to  forget  that  she  had  been  near 
falling  into  the  same  pit  herself, 
and  how  the  "nationalising  of 
the  land "  had  suddenly  dropped 
out  from  among  her  household 
words,  and  been  shrouded  in  dic- 
tionaries and  annals  as  an  ex- 
ploded folly. 

Already  there  has  been  in  Ire- 
land a  violent  seizure  of  part  of 
the  profits  derived  from  the  land ; 
but  the  robbery  there  has  not  yet 
been  so  thorough  as  to  silence 
quacks  who  will  still  be  bawling 
that  the  dose  failed  because  it  was 
not  strong  enough.  For  those, 
however,  who  do  not  scorn  instruc- 
tion, there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned,  as  regards  landlords,  from 
the  present  state  of  Ireland.  If 
landlords  be  the  real  and  sole  ob- 
stacles to  the  prosperity  of  the 
masses,  and  if  the  fall  of  them  be 
the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the 
diminishing  of  them  be  the  riches 
of  the  working  classes,  then  ought 
Ireland  to  be  the  great  pioneer  of 
prosperity,  the  first-fruits  of  a  dis- 
pensation untainted  by  the  upas- 
tree  of  landlords'  influence.  For, 
although  landlords  are  still  to  be 
found  in  that  island,  yet  they  are 
there  reduced  to  such  poverty,  and 
impotence,  and  insignificance,  that 
humanity  must  find  itself  un- 
shackled. Here,  then,  we  have 
the  condition  insisted  upon  by  our 
last  prophets  and  reformers  as  ante- 
cedent to  the  new  golden  age. 
Here  we  ought  even  now  to  see 
begun  the  blessed  revolution — 
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"Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia 
regna; 

omnis  feret  omnia  tellus. 
Non  rastros  patietur  humus,  non  vinea 

falcem : 
Robustus  quoque  jam  tauris  juga  sol  vet 

arator." 

B.it  do  the  facts  at  all  justify  the 
philosophy  ?  The  landlords  have 
been  put  down,  but  the  people  have 
not  risen  up  (except  in  the  sense 
which  we  particularise  by  the  word 
"  insurrection").  The  removal  of 
the  incubus  has  not  brought  an 
awakening  to  vitality  and  health 
and  vigour.  If  Ireland  is  to  be 
our  ensample  of  the  benefits  of 
landlord-baiting,  let  us  trample 
upon  no  landlord  while  the  world 
standeth  ;  for  great  as  may  be  the 
misery  of  countries  where  the  land- 
lord can  yet  oppress,  a  more  exceed- 
ing weight  of  misery  afflicts  the 
isle  where  the  landlord  has  ceased 
from  troubling. 

Though  the  land-agitation  will 
probably  not  result  in  such  a  re- 
distribution of  property  as  its  pro- 
moters intend,  it  will  not  be  of 


none  effect,  it  cannot  fail  of  evil 
consequences.  Agriculture  is  al- 
ready cruelly  depressed  by  foreign 
competition.  It  wanted  cherish- 
ing, not  galling,  in  order  that  it 
might  contribute  its  quota  to  the 
national  wealth.  Yet,  while  its 
difficulties  are  unprecedentedly 
great,  the  time  is  chosen  for  threat- 
ening and  inciting  to  seize  it  by 
violence.  This  must  crush  out  all 
enterprise  from  among  landlords, 
who  feel  as  if  they  were  adminis- 
tering their  properties  with  ropes 
round  their  necks.  It  must  tend  to 
multiply  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is  carried  on,  and  seriously  to  re- 
duce the  resources  of  the  whole 
community.  We  have  wars  and 
heavy  taxes.  When  we  speak  with 
our  enemies  in  the  gate,  it  is  with 
much  confusion  of  face.  Would  it 
not  be  wise  to  stop  the  land-rob- 
bers, and  put  off  the  question  of 
spoliation  until  some  fortunate  day 
when  Great  Britain  may  be  thriv- 
ing again,  and  may  afford  to  occupy 
herself  with  hazardous  speculation? 


THE    EMPLOYMENT    OF    CANT    IN    PUBLIC    AFFAIES. 


It  may  be  said  as  truly  of  cant- 
ing as  of  cursing,  that  it  will  recoil 
on  the  head  of  him  who  may  in- 
dulge in  it.  So  common  is  the 
retribution,  that  plays,  novels,  an- 
e odotes,  and  prints  abound  wherein 
much  of  the  entertainment  is  caused 
ty  the  discomfiture  of  persons  who 
have  stooped  to  the  emission  of 
cant,  and  whose  cant  has  come 
hack  to  shame  and  to  afflict  them. 
( rratiano  is  so  delighted  with  the 
recoil  of  the  whine  about  Daniel, 
that  he  says — 

'    I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me 
that  word;" 

hut  it  makes  a  dreadful  facer  for 
the  old  usurer.     Joseph    Surface, 


too,  comes  in  for  some  very  scari- 
fying thrusts,  uttered  originally 
from  his  own  arsenal ;  while  Peck- 
sniff and  Heep  are  shown  us  by 
one  of  our  great  novelists  eating 
leeks  under  merciless  cudgels. 

Hume  tells  us  that  canting  was 
largely  practised  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Puri- 
tans in  Scotland  were  the  chief 
offenders  in  that  way.  But,  taken 
in  a  broad  sense,  cant  may  hardly 
be  said  to  be  confined  to  any  nation 
or  to  any  subject.  It  seems  to 
consist  in  inventing  or  using,  with 
regard  to  its  subject,  words  and 
phrases,  with  meanings  different 
from  what  they  ordinarily  bear,  or 
in  connections  where  they  are  not 
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usually  found.  For  example,  Mr 
Stiggins  was  fond  of  speaking  of 
himself  as  a  vessel,  which  word 
does  not  in  the  vernacular  signify 
a  man  of  any  kind ;  also,  Crom- 
well's people  named  their  adver- 
saries Amalekites  and  worshippers 
of  Baal,  which,  to  ordinary  appre- 
hensions, they  certainly  were  not. 
Any  pursuit  which  may  have  a 
fairly  numerous  company  of  vo- 
taries, may  have  also  its  cant 
phrases ;  and  thus  cant  and  slang, 
though  not  quite  the  same  thing, 
are  nearly  related. 

We  do  not  propose,  however, 
here,  to  examine  into  the  exact 
nature  or  the  different  kinds  of 
cant,  so  much  as  to  point  out  that 
religious  cant  is  a  very  low  method 
of  speech,  and  that  educated  men, 
who  may  condescend  to  resort  to 
it  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose, 
will  probably  afterwards  find  reason 
to  wish  that  they  had  refrained 
from  so  degrading  themselves. 
With  the  multitude  cant  phrases 
tell  far  more  than  sound  argu- 
ments. They  are  passwords  which 
indicate  that  speakers  and  hearers 
have  fraternal  confidences  unshared 
by  the  profane  outside  world.  There 
is  an  immense  appetite  for  them 
in  many  shallow  minds,  strong  in 
sentiment  but  weak  in  sense.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  fall  on 
the  ears  of  melting  listeners  as 
honey  glides  upon  the  palate,  or 
that  they  are  an  effective  vehicle 
for  instilling  doctrines  and  preju- 
dices into  vulgar  minds.  So  per- 
suaded are  wise  and  prudent  men 
of  the  deluding  influence  of  cant, 
that  they  will  not  condescend  to 
the  use  of  it.  They  condemn  it, 
and  reckon  it  an  agency  quite  un- 
worthy of  them. 

All  cant  is  not  intended  to  de- 
ceive ;  but  unfortunately  deceivers 
oftentimes  find  cant  a  ready  and 
powerful  auxiliary.  Many  men 
have  a  natural  disposition  towards 


uttering  cant :  these,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  manly  or  in- 
genuous persons ;  they  have  an 
instinctive  persuasion  that,  being 
through  weakness  of  character  little 
likely  to  obtain  the  favourable  re- 
gard of  mankind,  they  do  well  to 
beguile  the  weak  of  their  good 
opinion  by  alluring  speech. 

Most  of  us  must  remember  when 
the  word  "blood-guiltiness"  was 
transferred  from  a  verse  in  the 
Psalms  of  David  to  our  political 
vocabulary.  It  was  understood  to 
characterise  our  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,  which  we  were  thence- 
forth to  regard  as  a  great  national 
transgression  of  which  at  length  all 
saw  the  guilt,  and  which  all  now 
bewailed  in  a  truly  penitential 
spirit,  except  the  reprobate  persons 
who  had  led  the  nation  into  this 
crying  iniquity.  They  were  unre- 
pentant and  never  to  be  forgiven  ; 
while  their  virtuous  and  innocent 
successors,  shocked  by  such  wicked- 
ness, would  put  far  from  them  all 
hateful  and  ignominious  acts.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  this  intro- 
duction of  a  Scriptural  word  into 
political  debate  —  this  cant  —  an- 
swered the  purpose  designed  by 
its  inventor.  Numbers  of  unin- 
structed  sensitive  persons  were  im- 
pressed to  their  hearts'  cores  by 
the  happy  phrase.  The  judicious 
grieved ;  "  the  censure  of  which 
one,  must,  in  your  allowance,  o'er- 
weigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others." 
But  the  speaker  fancied  that  the 
word  served  his  purpose  indifferent 
well  for  the  occasion;  and  he  is 
not  one  to  let  dread  of  future  ill 
consequences  stand  between  him 
and  the  advantage  of  the  moment. 

He  learns  nothing  from  mishaps  ; 
all  through  his  career  he  has  had 
reason  to  regret  his  use  of  cant 
phrases ;  yet  of  all  his  ventures  in 
that  direction,  this  perversion  of 
the  term  "  blood-guiltiness  "  was 
the  most  unfortunate.  His  ad- 
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v<3rsaries  may  fairly  thank  him 
now  for  teaching  them  that  word  : 
in  Hotspur's  fashion  they  holloa 
"blood-guilty"  in  his  ears  when 
h3  lies  asleep;  they  keep  his  cha- 
grin still  in  motion  by  starlings 
^hich  can  twitter  "blood-guilti- 
ness." How  he  must  sicken  at  the 
sound  ! 

It  is  a  capital  misfortune  to  this 
babbling  personage  that,  with  pre- 
samptuous  self  -  righteousness,  he 
delights  to  denounce  in  the  eyes  of 
others  motes  which,  in  his  own 
eye  bloated  to  hideous  beams, 
nay  shortly  astonish  and  disgust 
leholders.  To  him,  of  all  men 
living,  is  applicable  the  reproof, 
'•  Therefore  thou  art  inexcusable, 
()  man,  whosoever  thou  art  that 
judgest :  for  wherein  thou  judgest 
another  thou  condemnest  thyself ; 
for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same 
things."  Ay,  the  same  things,  but 
^ixty  or  a  hundred  fold  in  quantity, 
notorious  for  their  wantonness  and 
injustice  ;  in  many  cases  blackened 
by  basest  accompaniments.  This 
man  is  par  excellence  the  blood- 
guilty.  There  has  not  been  for  a 
generation  any  man  standing  where 
jie  now  stands  that  has  shed  blood 
oo  profusely  or  so  wantonly.  De- 
icient  of  all  the  qualities  which  fit  a 
man  for  active  life,  he  has,  through 
natural  squeamishness  at  vigorous 
operations,  through  procrastina- 
tions, through  want  of  clear  pur- 
poses,— drifted  into  a  sea  of  blood. 
And,  unhappily,  all  the  blood  that 
he  has  shed  has  flowed  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  his  bloody  work  is  yet  to 
do.  He  is  still  hurrying  forward 
his  victims,  for  we  know  not  what 
object — still  glutting  the  maw  of 
death,  because  he  knows  no  more 
of  dealing  with  the  forward  and 
the  bold  than  a  woman  or  a  monk.1 

But  if  we  pass  from  the  consid- 


eration of  the  word  "  blood-guilti- 
ness "  to  that  of  the  occasion  where 
it  was  used  by  David,  we  discover 
that  the  recoil  upon  the  head  of 
the  canter  has  been  a  hundred 
times  more  crushing  than  is  appar- 
ent to  casual  observation.  David 
used  the  word  in  the  agony  of  his 
contrition,  after  Nathan  the  prophet 
had  been  with  him  and  said,  "  Thou 
art  the  man."  His  conscience  told 
him  that  he  had  been  guilty,  not 
of  blood  only,  but  of  the  most 
treacherous  and  dastardly  murder. 
He  had  given  directions  like  this 
concerning  one  of  his  chief  officers, 
a  man  of  loyalty  and  devotion : 
"  Set  ye  him  in  the  forefront  of 
the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye 
from  him,  that  he  may  be  smitten 
and  die."  These  words  so  nearly 
describe  the  desertion  and  treach- 
ery which  have  recently  stirred 
the  whole  British  empire,  that  one 
cannot  but  think  the  most  evil  of 
evil  geniuses  was  dominant  on  the 
day  when  this  canting  spirit  went 
grubbing  in  the  51st  Psalm  for  a 
stone  to  fling  at  his  political  op- 
ponents. The  shot  has  recoiled 
with  a  fearful  vengeance. 

Not  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
supreme  instance,  we  may  glance 
over  the  career  through  the  last 
five  years  of  the  cant-loving  pre- 
tender, and  perceive  that  the  efflux 
of  unctuous  phrases  to  which  he 
condescended  in  1880  has  been 
weighing  him  down  ever  since,  bind- 
ing him  hand  and  foot,  crippling 
his  action,  restraining  his  speech, 
and  yet  that,  despite  his  vacilla- 
tion, his  timid  ventures,  and  his 
mealy  mouth,  he  has  plunged  so 
deeply  into  blood,  crime,  and  fail- 
ure, that  history  must  show  him 
as  a  truly  unhappy  figure.  What- 
ever he  has  denounced  in  others, 
that  thing  he  has  done  with  in- 


1  Napoleon  wrote  to  his  sister  Caroline  that  her  husband,  Murat,  had  no  more 
brains  than  a  woman,  and  was  weaker  than  a  monk. 
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tensity;  whatever  he  has  lauded 
and  promised  as  a  benefit  to  be 
conferred  by  himself,  he  has  sig- 
nally failed  to  effect.  He  is  an 
impressive  example  of  the  un- 


wisdom of  pretension  and  censori- 
ousness  in  general ;  but  more  espe- 
cially is  he  a  danger-signal  warning 
all  men  of  the  fatal  consequences 
of  emitting  cant. 


HOT    AND    COLD    FITS    OF    THE    NATION. 


It  is  an  everyday  remark  how 
apathetic  the  nation  has  been 
lately  while  calamities  have  been 
closing  in  on  it  from  every  side. 
Though  our  money  has  been  wasted 
and  our  troops  destroyed  to  no  pur- 
pose in  Egypt;  though  the  disas- 
ters have  been  clearly  traceable  to 
the  incapacity  of  our  rulers;  though 
the  complications  which  perplex  us 
in  Europe  and  Asia  as  well  as  in 
Africa  are  equally  due  to  careless 
and  bad  government ;  yet  the  coun- 
try does  not  stir  itself  to  rescue 
the  lives  of  its  defenders,  and  its 
wealth,  from  stewards  who  have 
already  so  grossly  misdealt  with 
both,  but  callously  commits  more 
precious  lives  and  more  treasure 
to  be  misused  by  the  same  un- 
worthy hands. 

It  seems,  truly,  a  very  perverse 
condition  of  things;  but  there  is 
no  use  in  fretting  and  lamenting 
over  it.  The  country  is  in  one  of 
its  cold  fits — that  is  all.  Some- 
thing— perhaps  some  very  small 
provocation — will  rouse  it  to  sen- 
sitiveness ere  long ;  and  then  it  is 
likely  that  there  may  be  smarter 
public  action  than  is  good  for  us,  or 
than  we  may  altogether  approve. 

They  who  have  watched  the 
humours  of  our  people  must  be 
aware  that  there  are  occasions 
when  the  least  prick  will  startle 
them  into  sudden,  and  not  always 
wise,  action ;  while  there  are 
periods  of  apathy  when  the  tem- 
perament seems  to  have  become 
phlegmatic,  when  hurricanes  or 
earthquakes  will  produce  hardly 
the  least  animation,  —  when  an 


alarm  that  we  are  drifting  into 
a  chaos  amid  "  red  ruin  and  the 
breaking  up  of  laws "  will  not 
evoke  an  answer,  but  the  event 
will  be  impassively  awaited,  and 
no  hand  and  no  voice  raised  to 
turn  away  the  coming  evil. 

As  an  example  of  the  over- 
lively  mood  of  John  Bull,  we  may 
refer  to  the  sharp  practice  which 
was  vented  on  Lord  Palmerston's 
Administration  when  it  attempted 
to  make  a  law  to  restrain  French 
assassins  from  using  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  resort  where  they 
might  hatch  plots  against  their 
own  country,  and  load  shells  and 
torpedoes  to  be  discharged  against 
the  French  Emperor.  There  had 
been  scarcely  a  growl  to  show  that 
the  Bill  would  be  even  objected  to ; 
hardly  any  precaution  had  been 
taken  against  the  action  of  opposi- 
tion, so  reasonable  and  so  certain 
of  acceptance  seemed  the  measure 
which  was  proposed.  And  yet  the 
British  lion,  being  at  the  moment 
peculiarly  irascible,  arose  suddenly 
in  his  might,  rejected  the  Bill  with- 
out ceremony,  and  manifested  an 
utter  indifference  about  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
and  ceased  for  a  season  from  his 
usual  jauntiness,  when  he  felt  the 
sudden  spring  by  which  his  labour 
had  been  brought  to  nought.  The 
next  day  he  and  his  colleagues  re- 
signed office.  The  Bill  which  roused 
this  fierce  indignation  was  just  such 
a  one  as  we  are  at  present  de- 
sirous that  the  Americans  should 
pass  to  discourage  and  restrain 
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the  dynamitards  and  other  assas- 
sins who,  in  Transatlantic  security, 
now  plot  and  prepare  demolitions 
for  the  injury  of  Great  Britain. 
Why  the  lion  got  thus  on  the 
rampage,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. He  did  not  particularly 
admire  the  French  Emperor,  though 
the  latter  had  been  our  ally  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  he  was  much 
piqued  by  the  violent  language  of 
some  French  colonels  who,  enraged 
at  our  harbouring  their  political 
criminals,  assumed  a  saucy  and 
threatening  attitude. 

But  the  occasion  was  not  one  of 
serious  danger  to  the  nation.  The 
Ministry,  if  it  made  a  mistake  in 
introducing  the  Foreign  Conspiracy 
Bill  (and  it  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  did  so  or  not), 
had  been  doing  nothing  else  that 
could  be  complained  of.  It  had 
been  looking  fairly  well  after  the 
interests  of  the  empire;  it  had 
not  allowed  us  to  be  put  to 
shame  before  our  enemies ;  it  had 
sacrificed  none  of  our  possessions 
or  rights ;  and  it  had  not  involved 
us  in  perilous  entanglements 
abroad.  There  was  no  accumulat- 
ing record  of  ill-doing  against  it. 
And  yet  the  punishment  came, 
sharp,  quick,  and  decisive;  the 
Administration  was  snuffed  out 
incontinently,  and  no  chance  left 
to  them  of  recovering  their  places 
by  submission  and  repentance. 
Comparison  of  this  brisk  dealing 
with  the  indifference  which  some- 
tin  ies  will  allow  the  best  interests 
of  the  empire  to  be  made  ship- 
wreck of  with  scarcely  a  protest, 
suggests  the  proverb,  "One  man 
may  steal  a  horse,  while  another 
may  not  look  over  a  gate." 

Another  instance  may  be  cited 
wherein  the  lion's  paw  came  down 
rather  with  a  capricious  emphasis, 
although  its  stroke  did  not  at  the 
moment  wreck  a  Ministry.  The 
instance  occurred  in  the  year  1873. 


Mr  Gladstone's  Administration  had 
devised  a  University  Education 
Scheme  for  Ireland — not  a  very 
clever  nor  a  very  judicious  one, 
yet  a  measure,  as  one  is  fain  to 
think,  which  might,  with  a  little 
patience,  have  been  worked  into 
acceptable  shape.  It  had  some 
visionary  clauses  in  it,  which  its 
authors  might  have  been  forced  to 
give  up.  Everybody,  Ministers  in- 
cluded, was  prepared  to  see  it 
transformed ;  but  it  did  not  strike 
so  directly  at  the  welfare  of  the 
Empire  that  it  was  necessary  to 
throw  it  out,  neck  and  heels,  and 
its  authors  after  it,  which  would 
have  been  the  natural  effect  of  the 
precipitate  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Bill  was 
read  a  first  time,  and  received  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  reason- 
able expectation  that  it  would, 
after  some  modification,  become 
law. 

A  week  or  two  intervened  be- 
tween its  introduction  and  the 
second  reading.  During  that  time 
dislike  to  it  began  and  increased. 
It  was  nicknamed  the  "Gagging 
Bill,"  because,  out  of  tenderness  for 
Popish  susceptibilities,  it  prohibit- 
ed the  use  of  certain  histories  and 
theological  works  as  class-books. 
The  prohibition  was,  of  course,  very 
silly,  and  such  as  no  practical 
statesman  would  have  proposed ; 
but  there  was  ample  opportunity 
for  eliminating  this  from  the  meas- 
ure, had  the  House  been  intent 
only  upon  framing  an  Act  that 
would  suit  the  temper  of  the  time. 
Yet  somehow  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, and,  one  may  suppose, 
the  people  also,  had  waxed  very 
arbitrary  and  imperative  before  the 
second  reading  came  about.  The 
debate  had  not  proceeded  very  far 
before  Ministers  offered  any  terms. 
They  would  concede  anything, 
alter  anything — the  House  might 
take  the  Bill  as  a  blank  folio,  to  be 
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inscribed  according  to  its  pleasure 
— if  only  some  Bill  could  be  passed 
and  made  law.  The  offer  had  no 
favourable  effect  whatever.  The 
House  was  in  no  humour  for  com- 
promise :  it  had  been  violently 
angered  by  the  Gagging  Bill,  and 
positively  refused  to  have  it  in  any 
form  or  at  any  price.  It  was 
thrown  out.  Mr  Gladstone,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  canted  and 
whined  about  a  still  small  voice ; 
but  he  had  to  tender  his  resigna- 
tion immediately,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  disinclination  of  the 
Opposition  to  take  office  that  the 
Administration  did  not  then  come 
to  an  end.  So  the  storm  passed ; 
without  a  vindictive  effort  it  pro- 
bably would  not  have  passed  away : 
yet  why  the  country  was  so  eager 
at  that  moment  for  sacrifice,  no 
one  to  this  day  has  been  quite 
able  to  divine. 

To  see  the  British  lion  in  these 
murderous  humours,  when  he  will 
quarrel  on  the  ninth  part  of  a 
hair,  and  rage  till  he  has  made 
havoc  of  something,  and  then  again 
to  see  him  as  he  is  now,  torpid, 
callous,  indifferent  to  stabs  or 
kicks,  looking  on  unruffled,  while 
his  patrimony  is  being  dissipated, 
his  honour  sullied,  and  his  rights 
made  away  with,  makes  one  sup- 
pose that  he  must  be  a  hibernating 
animal,  coming  to  his  dangerous 
vigour  periodically  and  for  short 
periods,  when  it  is  well  to  beware 
of  him,  but  passing  most  of  his 
days  in  a  dull  condition,  moved  by 
no  loss,  alarmed  by  no  danger, 
roused  by  no  injury.  His  present 


lethargy,  though  exceptional,  is 
not  without  parallel.  Any  one 
who  may  take  the  trouble  to  glance 
over  the  history  of  England,  during 
the  period  when  we  were  waging 
the  war  which  was  to  end  in  the 
loss  of  our  American  colonies,  may 
perceive  something  very  like  the 
insensibility  and  apathy  which  as- 
tonish observers  to-day.  Misman- 
agement could  not  have  been 
greater  than  that  which  Lord 
North's  Cabinet  displayed.  They 
employed  incompetent  generals, 
fomented  the  rage  of  the  combat- 
ants, and  yet  starved  the  war. 
They  kept  back  information,  they 
concealed  defeats  and  vaunted 
them  as  victories,  they  scandalously 
wasted  the  national  resources  :  they 
were  detected  in  doing  these  things, 
they  were  universally  blamed,  and 
yet  the  suffering  country  could  not 
summon  resolution  to  push  these 
worthless  rulers  from  their  stools. 
It  was  true  that  in  those  days 
incapable  Ministers  were  upheld  by 
influences  which  do  not  exist  at 
present.  The  Court  was  very 
powerful,  they  could  win  votes 
through  an  immense  patronage, 
and  by  making  themselves  friends 
of  the  Lords  they  could  largely  con- 
trol the  Commons.1  Yet  with  all 
these  things  in  their  favour,  they 
could  not  have  excused  their  glar- 
ing misdoings,  or  retained  the 
power  of  persisting  in  them,  if  the 
country  had  with  any  earnestness 
denounced  their  iniquities.  Noth- 
ing vigorous  was  done.  The 
people  lay  quite  supine,  knowing 
that  great  calamities  were  impend- 


1  The  press  has  been  greatly  exercised  of  late  by  Members  of  Parliament  who 
have  not  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions — who  have  voted  in  opposition  to  their 
declared  sentiments  and  convictions.  These  weak  brethren  have  been  spoken  of 
as  a  modern  species,  the  product  of  the  caucuses.  Any  one  who  may  choose  to 
examine  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  in  the  days  of  Lord  North's  premiership 
(they  may  be  found  in  brief  in  Walpole's  '  Last  Journals ')  will  soon  satisfy 
himself  that  the  Idchett*  at  which  we  are  so  scandalised  to-day  is  by  no  means 
without  precedent.  Political  human  nature  is,  one  fears,  always  pretty  much  the 
same  :  there  will  be  some  high-minded  men,  but  a  crowd  of  mercenary  satellites. 
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ing,  but  choosing  to  let  all  go  to 
the  devil  rather  than  lift  a  hand 
to  stop  the  ruin.  When  the  mis- 
chief was  done,  when  America  was 
lost  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  when 
our  arms  had  been  disgraced  and 
our  means  squandered,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  opinion  stood  up 
strongly  enough  to  overthrow  this 
contemptible  Government.  One 
vigorous  push,  made  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  might  have  avert- 
ed all  our  calamities.  Capable 
statesmen  would  have  come  to 
terms  with  the  Colonies  before  all 
was  irremediably  embroiled,  or,  if 
they  had  decided  to  wage  war, 
would  have  carried  it  on  with 
vigour.  Lord  North's  ministry 
understood  neither  how  to  make 
peace  nor  to  make  war.  They 
were  allowed  to  continue  in  their 
ruinous  course  because  Britain  was 
in  a  cold  fit. 

The  cold  fit  is  on  us  again  now. 
We  are  in  as  unfortunate  a  condi- 
tion as  can  well  be  imagined.  Un- 
questionably this  condition  is  due 
to  the  incapacity  and  perversity  of 
her  Majesty's  Ministers.  They 
have  ruined  Ireland.  They  have 
brought  shame  and  damage  on  us 
in  South  Africa.  We  are  engaged 
in  in  unnecessary  and  meaningless 
war  in  Egypt,  which  has  already 
benn  attended  with  immense  slaugh- 
ter, and  which  bids  fair  to  be  more 
bloody  than  it  has  been.  Our  en- 
terprising general,  whom  we  sent 
sir,  gle-handed  into  the  midst  of  the 
da'iger,  has  been  basely  deserted, 
and  has  died  a  hero's  death.  We 
ha  ye  been  too  late  with  every 
movement  that  we  have  made. 
No  European  nation  is  friendly 
to  us.  With  Russia  we  stand  on 
tils?,  very  brink  of  a  war,  the  dan- 
gerous situation  being  due  alto- 
gether to  the  neglect  of  their  duty 
by  the  Government  in  past  years. 
Our  trade  is  declining.  Our  re- 
venue is  failing.  And  we  are 


taxed  more  heavily  than  we  have 
been  for  many  years. 

If  any  one  of  the  calamities 
above  mentioned  be  compared  with 
the  French  Conspiracy  Bill,  it  will 
be  found  to  outweigh  that  Bill 
heavily :  how  much  more,  then, 
must  the  sum  of  them  outweigh 
it !  Yet  that  astounding  accumu- 
lation of  injuries  does  not  move 
the  country  to  action.  Are  we 
waiting,  as  in  Lord  North's  days, 
until  the  empire  has  been  actually 
rent  asunder  before  we  displace 
the  authors  of  these  troubles'? 

More  than  once  we  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  country  cannot  be 
expected  just  now  to  interest  itself 
in  foreign  or  colonial  affairs,  be- 
cause the  whole  of  the  wage-earn- 
ing class  are  intent  on  confiscations 
and  on  changes  in  home  legislation 
designed  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion :  when  these  shall  be  effected 
they  will  be  ready  again  to  care  a 
little  for  our  foreign  relations. 
But  unfortunately  these  external 
matters  will  not  wait.  They  press 
for  solution ;  and  it  does  not  rest 
with  us  to  say  when  they  shall  be 
dealt  with.  We  must  look  to  them 
when  they  present  themselves,  or 
encounter  fearful  consequences  for 
neglecting  them.  And  our  work- 
ing people  should  recollect  that 
the  loss  of  our  dominions  and  of 
our  trade  is  not  a  subject  which 
can  be  separated  from  that  of  work 
and  wages.  Lop  off  a  member 
from  the  empire,  close  a  market, 
and  you  destroy  the  source  from 
which  a  proportion  of  the  wages 
of  the  country  is  derived.  Let  us 
lose  India,  or  any  part  of  India ; 
let  us  have  India  only  hampered 
and  occupied  by  a  severe  war, — and 
it  will  soon  be  discovered  how  in- 
timately connected  the  affairs  of 
Calcutta  and  Bombay  are  with 
those  of  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham. We  are  heavily  taxed  now ; 
we  shall  be  taxed  more  heavily  if 
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this  Egyptian  campaign  be  suffered 
to  drag  longer  as  it  is  now  doing. 
Heavy  taxes  must  paralyse  indus- 
tries. Therefore  these  foreign  con- 
siderations, which  seem  to  have 
such  a  far-away  operation,  are 
really  of  more  importance  to  the 
working-men  in  London  and  Shef- 
field than  all  the  confiscatory 
measures  that  can  be  devised,  or 
all  the  interferences  with  trade, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  advan- 
tages to  the  artisan.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  decree  the  confiscation 
of  capital  or  profits  when  both 
have  been  made  to  disappear :  the 
oyster  will  have  gone,  and  it  will 
be  idle  to  make  laws  about  the 
shells ! 

Day  by  day  the  public  prints 
contain  sad  information  concerning 
the  numbers  of  the  working  classes 
that  languish  in  our  cities  and 
towns  unemployed.  These  unfor- 
tunates are  victims  of  the  incapa- 
city of  the  Government.  They  are 
out  of  work  because  our  foreign 
affairs  are  so  feebly  and  unintelli- 
gently  conducted, — because  there  is 
such  dread  of  further  serious  detri- 
ment to  commerce  and  industry, 
that  capitalists  decline  to  embark 
their  fortunes  in  business  until 
they  can  feel  some  confidence  in 
the  Ministers  who  direct  our  con- 
cerns. Their  numbers  will  un- 
doubtedly increase  unless  we  should 
have  a  change  of  Government. 
Leading  men,  to  whom  they  have 
appealed  for  advice  and  help,  are 
suggesting  emigration — a  sad  finish 
this  to  all  the  nattering  hopes  that 
have  been  held  out  to  workers. 
To  emigrate  is  a  serious  thing  to  a 
workman,  however  little  he  may 
be  encumbered ;  to  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  family,  it  is  a  step  to  be 
most  carefully  considered.  We 


should  say  that  the  plunge  into 
the  emigrant-ship  should  not  be 
taken  until  at  least  an  attempt 
had  been  tried  to  make  things 
better  at  home  by  displacing  the 
Ministers  who  have  brought  us  to 
this  pass.  Men  who  are  already 
destitute  of  money,  and  of  the 
means  of  earning  money,  cannot 
risk  much  if  they  bring  about  a 
change ;  and  a  change  which  may 
secure  them  bread  to  eat  must  be 
of  far  more  consequence  to  them 
than  all  the  ransoming  of  property 
or  nationalisation  of  land  about 
which  agitators  rant. 

It  is  five  years  now  since  the 
present  Government  took  office, 
promising  peace,  light  burdens, 
and  most  beneficial  reforms.  We 
have  had  war  ever  since,  we  are 
cruelly  taxed ;  let  the  unemployed 
and  the  workers  at  half-time  and 
low  wages  bear  witness  of  how 
much  they  have  been  benefited 
by  reforms.  There  can  be  no 
question,  after  this  long  experi- 
ence, that  the  promises  made  in 
1880  have  not  been  kept,  and 
that  the  country  is  being  rapidly 
ruined,  instead  of  being  guided 
into  ways  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
And  yet  the  sufferers  cannot  rouse 
themselves  sufficiently  to  stop  the 
downward  course  by  overthrowing 
the  cause  of  it.  Thus  the  evil 
goes  forward,  our  artisans  intent 
upon  confiscation  and  a  redistribu- 
tion of  property,  while  they  allow 
the  property  itself,  which  they  are 
so  anxious  to  appropriate,  to  be 
consumed  and  wasted  by  weak  and 
stupid  government.  The  cold  fit 
continues.  The  hot  fit  will  infal- 
libly come  again — but  probably  not 
till  it  is  too  late  for  prevention, 
and  too  late,  too,  for  a  prompt  and 
thorough  cure. 
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THE      IRONY      OF      KISMET. 


If  anything  has  seemed  certain 
for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
regarding  the  power  and  import- 
ance of  European  and  Asiatic 
States,  it  is  that  Turkey  has  dwin- 
dled, and  been  forced  so  low  as  to 
have  become  of  utter  insignificance. 
Misgoverned,  beaten,  bankrupt,  the 
Ottoman  Empire  has  continued  to 
exist,  not  because  it  was  able  to 
maintain  itself,  but  because  its  ex- 
tinction, the  gap  that  it  would 
leave,  threatens  to  be  so  incon- 
venient, that  the  presence  of  the 
exhausted  State  is  preferred  to  the 
unknown  ills  which  might  present 
themselves  if  it  were  not.  So 
Europe  has  agreed  that  there  shall 
be  a  Turkey  on  sufferance — a  shorn, 
contemned,  impecunious,  and  sub- 
missive Turkey.  The  Ottoman 
State  has  been  her  own  enemy  in 
the  first  place;  but  the  nations 
have  been  hostile  to  her  too,  and 
very  forward  in  hostility  has  been 
Britain  of  late  years,  denouncing 
and  reviling  her,  and  setting  her 
enemies  upon  her.  Nobody  in 
these  islands  thought,  probably, 
that  Turkey  could  ever  again  be  of 
any  account ;  she  was  only  a  thing 
to  thank  God  on. 

But,  somehow,  as  if  to  teach  us 
how  valueless  are  our  dispositions 
and  forecasts,  and  how  enduring 
are  great  national  tendencies,  we 
see  Turkey,  not  by  any  action  of 
he)1  own,  but  by  the  operation  of 
forces  which  none  of  us  can  con- 
trol, raising  her  head  once  more  as 
a,  lation  not  utterly  insignificant 
—as  one  whose  alliance  may  be 
well  worth  securing  Such  a  state 
of  things  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen,  if  we  had  not  been  wil- 
fully and  obstinately  blind  to  the 
perception  of  it ;  for  the  elements 
out  of  which  it  has  arisen  are 
neither  new  nor  hard  to  be  dis- 


covered. Turkey  has  a  natural 
enemy  who  is  also  England's  na- 
tural enemy  and  rival.  She  (that 
is,  Turkey)  is  conveniently  situ- 
ated, and  possesses  many  facilities 
— among  the  rest  a  numerous  and 
brave  army — for  making  herself 
felt  on  that  enemy's  frontier,  if  she 
had  but  the  sinews  of  war  where- 
with to  make  her  other  advantages 
available :  but  these  sinews  she 
has  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  England, 
having  the  same  natural  enemy, 
cannot,  for  geographical  reasons, 
easily  make  an  impression  on  that 
enemy's  frontier.  Though  she  pos- 
sesses money,  ships,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, stores,  and  brain-power  to 
direct  an  attack,  she  is  short  of 
the  man- power,  without  which  all 
her  other  qualities  are  unavailing. 
She  has  got  just  what  Turkey 
wants.  Turkey  has  got  just  what 
Britain  wants.  Together  they  can 
assail,  with  excellent  chance  of 
success,  their  common  foe.  Thus, 
in  this  regard,  Turkey  is  the  com- 
plement of  England.  These  things 
being  so,  are  not  the  two  nations 
pressed  by  a  power  of  gravitation, 
as  it  were,  to  act  together  1  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  must 
impel  both  of  them  in  that  direc- 
tion. We  have  Russia  at  the  very 
gates  of  British  India;  Turkey  has 
Russia  on  more  than  one  frontier, 
watching  only,  as  Turkey  well 
knows,  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  taking  another  slice  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  perhaps  Constantin- 
ople itself. 

The  Turkish  army,  paid,  clad, 
armed,  and  partly  officered  by  the 
British,  could  attack  Russia  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the 
Armenian  frontier.  This  would 
weaken,  perhaps  paralyse,  the 
Russian  advance  on  Afghanistan, 
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and  probably  result  in  great  advan- 
tages to  both  of  the  allies.  The 
arguments  for  union  are  so  patent 
and  so  strong  that,  sooner  or  later, 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  take  place. 
Objections  to  it  there  will  be  in 
plenty,  but  these  will  give  way 
before  an  obvious  common  interest. 
The  vile  Turk!  The  abhorred 
Turk  !  Yes ;  he  is  not  altogether 
nice.  But  we  Britons  have  at 
present  great  poverty  of  friends, 
and  poverty  makes  one  acquainted 
with  strange  bedfellows.  This 
seems  to  be  our  fate  whether  we 
like  it  or  not — to  tight  again  along- 
side of  the  Turk. 

How  we  execrated  and  threat- 
ened the  Turk  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago  !  How  we  patted  the 
Russians  on  the  back,  and  bade 
them  go  and  punish  the  hated 
Mussulmans,  praying  that  God 
might  go  with  them  !  We  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  run  wild  with 
indignation  at  the  so-called  Bul- 
garian atrocities,  as  if  the  Turk 
had  been  a  monster  blackening  and 
vilifying  the  lives  of  surrounding 
populations,  his  innocent  and  gentle 
neighbours.  We  have  since  dis- 
covered that  he,  if  not  what  we 
could  wish  him,  is  at  any  rate  no 
worse  than  Montenegrins,  Servians, 
Bulgarians,  and  even  Russians. 
They  are  all  savages  together ;  but 
the  Turk  is  the  savage  who  can  be 
of  most  service  to  us.  It  is  the 
Turk's  good  fortune  that  these 
things  are  so.  It  is  the  irony  of 
his  Kismet. 

A  remittance  from  the  British 
exchequer  will  set  in  motion  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  a  brave  and 
obedient  army  already  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  enemy's 
frontier.  All  the  heroic  acts  of 
Gazi  Osmaii  and  Gazi  Muktar  may 
be  repeated  on  Russian  crests,  with 
this  difference — viz.,  that  whereas 
in  1877  these  leaders  performed 
their  exploits  in  spite  of  the  most 


meagre  transport,  shortness  of  pay 
and  provisions,  deficient  ammuni- 
tion, and  an  almost  entire  want  of 
modern  appliances,  they  would  now 
operate  well  furnished  in  all  these 
respects.  Let  one  only  suppose 
what  a  boon  it  would  be  to  the 
Turkish  soldier  to  receive  regular 
pay  and  his  daily  ration  !  On  such 
terms  he  will  not  only  fight  bravely, 
but  he  will  fight  cheerfully.  He 
would  have  a  chance  of  winning 
such  as  has  not  fallen  to  him  for 
many  a  year ;  and  let  him  once 
begin  to  win — let  him  experience 
the  glow  of  success — and  he  will 
assuredly  take  his  change  out  of 
the  Russians.  We  have  half-pay 
officers  and  young  men  in  plenty 
already  sufficiently  instructed,  or 
capable  of  being  sufficiently  in- 
structed, to  partly  officer  the 
Turkish  battalions,  so  that  the 
latter  may  be  brought  up  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  warfare. 
The  movement  will  give  employ- 
ment to  numbers  of  our  idle  youth, 
and  give  us  the  almost  ready-made 
army  which  we  require,  with  a  way 
open  by  which  to  launch  it  on  the 
foe.  Surely,  then,  the  despised 
and  execrated  Turk  has  something 
to  offer  us  in  our  need.  If  the 
lion  once  helped  the  mouse  thirty 
years  ago  (we  will  say  nothing  of 
the  leonine  freaks  during  the  last 
ten  years),  the  mouse  has  got  his 
chance  at  last,  and  may  "  come  out 
strong  "  now,  as  Mr  Tapley  used  to 
say,  in  aid  of  the  hampered  lion. 
Whether  Turkey  may  demand 
something  besides  revenge  for  the 
very  material  aid  which  her  for- 
tune enables  her  to  place  at  our 
disposal,  cannot  now  be  divined ; 
but  we  must  not  grudge  her  any 
reasonable  advantage.  We  must 
compose  our  faces  as  well  as  we 
can  to  do  the  behest  of  circum- 
stances. We  must  take  our  tonic 
without  grimacing.  It  is  Kismet. 
But  suppose  the  nation  to  be 
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never  so  clearly  alive  to  the  in- 
evitable call  to  hark  back  on  the 
Turk,  how  is  our  Premier  ever  to 
accept  the  decree  of  fate, — how  is 
he  ever  to  school  his  wayward  and 
irrepressible  tongue,  so  that  he  may 
take  the  good  which  the  gods  pro- 
vide ?  How  can  he,  after  all  his 
bitter  sayings  and  doings,  even  in 
the  direst  need  receive  help  from 
the  foully  maligned  Turk  1  How 
can  he  have  the  face  to  do  it  ? 
He  has  backed  up  Russia  against 
the  Turk.  He  has  exhorted  Europe 
to  drive  out  the  Turk  bag  and 
baggage.  How  can  he  ever  accept 
aid  from  a  Power  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  his  bitter  invective, 
of  Ids  most  rabid  denunciation  ? 
Surely,  even  if  Britain  should  be 
driven  to  strike  hands  with  the 
Turk,  Mr  Gladstone  must  efface 
himself  and  get  out  of  the  way,  in 
order  that  his  followers,  in  making 
the  new  alliance,  may  not  be  con- 
founded by  recollection  of  his  in- 
jurious language  !  No  ;  this  mode 
of  grguing  has  no  force  whatever 
in  regard  to  Mr  Gladstone.  He 
has  the  face  to  say  or  do  anything 
at  &11  which  may  for  the  moment 
sort  with  his  own  interest.  If  it 
will  temporarily  stave  off  disgrace 
and  loss  of  place  from  himself  to 
foregather  with  the  Turk,  all  his 
professions  and  invectives  notwith- 
stai  '.ding,  he  will  certainly  take  the 
Mussulman  to  his  bosom  as  affec- 
tionately as  if  it  were  Bradlaugh 
himself.  No  inconsistency,  no 


eating  of  his  own  words,  has  ever 
been  beyond  his  achievement  where 
his  own  interest  was  to  be  served  ; 
and  we  may  rest  satisfied  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  ever  will  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  grati- 
fication of  his  desires.  Of  course, 
reconciliation  with  the  Turk  will 
not  be  pleasant.  Mr  Gladstone 
has  to  submit  to  an  adverse  for- 
tune, which  even  his  practised 
spirit  will  probably  find  very 
galling.  But  retribution  seems 
to  have  set  in  upon  him  just  now. 
He  has  been  sowing  the  wind  for 
five  years,  and  he  has  got  at  last  a 
great  whirlwind  harvest.  His  sin 
has  found  him  out.  It  is  Kismet. 
The  meaning  of  the  vast  breach 
made  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  into 
Europe  will  not  be  comprehended 
in  this  age.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  history.  They  had  a 
mission,  no  doubt,  and  the  object 
of  it  will  be  accomplished.  They 
are  so  placed  in  the  world  that 
the  suppression  of  them  is  a  very 
hard  problem,  and  that  in  spite  of 
their  weakness  and  misgovernment 
they  must  at  certain  seasons  be  of 
some  account  among  the  nations. 
Wise  statesmen  will  not  fret  over 
the  consideration  whether  this  is 
quite  agreeable  to  them, — whether 
it  is  just  what  they  would  have 
chosen.  They  will  recognise  the 
Turkish  Empire  as  a  patent,  if  a 
difficult,  fact,  and  endeavour  to 
make  the  best  of  things  as  they 
find  them. 


A    FORGOTTEN    HOUSEHOLD    WORD. 


How  curiously  "  the  silver 
str«  ;ak  "  has  vanished  from  among 
our  household  words  !  The  time 

s — it  is  hardly  fifteen  years  ago 


peace,  and  the  continuous  prosper- 
ity of  these  islands.  "  Happy 
England ! "  was  the  apostrophe 
forced  from  admiring  minds  who 


— when  this  expression  was  under-     had  had  the  privilege  of  contem- 


stood  to  convey  in  little  a  whole 
chapter  of  circumstances,  all  strong- 


plating  the  innumerable  blessings 
which  the  streak  was  to  insure  to 


ly  favourable  to  the  security,  the     us.       What   has    become    of    thi& 
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fabric  of  a  vision?  The  streak 
runs,  of  course,  very  much  as  it 
has  done  for  ages  past;  but  the 
security,  the  peace,  the  prosperity, 
where  are  they?  The  reality  is 
unfortunately  a  very  different  sort 
of  thing.  For  instead  of  these 
alluring  fancies  we  have  a  state 
of  continuous  war,  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  our  capital,  military 
writers  urging  the  turn-out  of  our 
citizens  en  masse  for  the  protection 
of  our  hearths  and  homes,  crushing 
taxes,  failing  trade,  forced  idleness 
of  our  working  population.  One 
can  understand  full  well  why  the 
authors  of  the  silver-streak  phan- 
tasma  should  find  it  convenient  to 
be  reticent  about  it  just  now ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
persons  whose  hands  are  clear  of 
the  cheat  should  refrain  from  call- 
ing John  Bull's  attention  to  the 
shameful  artifice  by  which  he  was 
lulled  into  a  false  security. 

The  silver-streak  trick  is  entitled 
to  a  place  among  the  Curiosities  of 
Politics  because  it  is  shrewdly  sus- 
pected to  have  been  an  inven- 
tion of  a  notorious  dealer  in 
phrases  who  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  events,  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  guaranteed  by  the 
streak,  which  "  Happy  England  " 
has  had  to  undergo.  It  seems  a 
wonderful  contradiction  that  the 
simple  believer  in  quiet  inoffensive 
home-life,  "  the  world  forgetting, 
by  the  world  forgot,"  should  be 
found  wrangling  and  striving  all 
over  the  earth,  making  light  not 
only  of  streaks,  but  of  seas  and 
oceans,  when  they  stand  between 
him  and  his  opponent,  embroiled 
in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa, 
without  a  friend  in  the  world. 
Yes ;  but  if  we  remember  that  the 
silver-streak  theory  was  put  for- 
ward to  serve  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  to  be  put  aside  when  that 
purpose  was  served,  there  will 
be  less  to  marvel  at  in  the  vari- 


ance between  prospectus  and  out- 
come. 

Happy  England,  at  present,  in- 
stead of  having  all  her  innocent 
regards  concentrated  within  the 
limits  of  her  four  seas,  enjoys  the 
inexpressible  felicity  of  being  gov- 
erned by  Mr  Gladstone  —  a  very 
different  thing.  We  pointed  out 
in  these  papers,  a  year  or  two 
since,  that  Mr  Gladstone,  being  of 
the  nature  not  of  a  necessary  of 
life  but  of  a  luxury,  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  at  a  luxurious  price. 
There  have  been  some  shadows 
cast  before  already  in  the  shape  of 
income-tax,  but  this  year  we  shall 
probably  have  such  an  instalment 
of  the  little  bill  as  will  show  us 
the  terms  on  which  "the  first 
statesman  of  this  or  of  any  age " 
will  condescend  to  occupy  himself 
with  our  affairs.  Paying  away 
heavy  sums  of  money  is  never 
pleasant,  even  when  fair  value  has 
been  received  for  them ;  but  in 
our  case,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  positive  losses 
and  injuries,  and  to  pay  through 
the  nose. 

Did  not  somebody — a  seer  more 
worthy  of  credit  than  the  silver- 
streak  quack  —  predict  that  Mr 
Gladstone  would  shake  the  em- 
pire to  its  centre  1  Well,  we  are 
vibrating  all  over  in  a  most  alarm- 
ing way,  and,  unhappily,  a  ma- 
jority of  us  appear  not  to  discern 
what  the  throes  all  mean.  They 
will  not  stop  the  quakings  that 
are  going  on  at  their  expense. 
There  has  been  plenty  of  time  in 
which  to  judge  of  the  real  course 
of  things,  because  Mr  Gladstone 
has  been  in  office  now  five  years, 
and  a  survey  of  his  achievements 
not  only  fails  to  discover  any  good 
that  he  has  done,  but  leaves  us 
perplexed  as  to  the  evil — uncer- 
tain when  we  may  know  the 
worst.  And  he  is  allowed  to 
flounder  on. 
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He  has  brought  so  many  fresh 
troubles  upon  us  during  the  last 
three  years,  that  the  Irish  muddle 
reads  like  quite  an  old  story.  And 
yet  it  is  not  old  nor  past ;  we  must 
hear  more  of  it  before  the  cessa- 
tion of  other  troubles  will  leave  us 
at  all  at  leisure  to  return  to  its 
weary  tangle.  Meanwhile,  the 
piece  of  botched  work,  his  Irish 
performance,  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance as  part  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
contribution  to  the  happy  England 
of  the  silver  streak. 

The  Premier,  before  he  had  quite 
reduced  Ireland  to  her  present 
condition,  waged  a  very  discredit- 
able; war,  and  retreated  after  re- 
ceiving a  considerable  check,  in 
South  Africa,  when  Boers  had  in- 
vaded British  territory.  It  must 
have  occurred  to  him  while  he  was 
there  disgracing  us  that  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  British  Empire  consist 
of  a  vast  number  of  streaks,  not  all 
silver  ones,  and  that  the  boundaries 
of  this  little  island  form  by  no 
means  the  limits  of  British  interests 
and  anxieties.  Before  that  Trans- 
vaal scandal  was  fully  developed, 
he  had  us  involved  in  a  war  in 
Egypt  which  has  lasted  three  years, 
growing  every  year  more  expensive, 
and  showing  no  sign  that  its  con- 
clusion is  approaching.  This  war, 
too,  has  been  full  of  scandals. 
Happy  England! 

Even  the  Egyptian  complication, 
however,  is  exceeded  in  its  inaus- 
picious character  by^tlie  blundering 
and  worse  than  blundering — by  the 
wilful  inattention  to  British  inter- 
est s — which  has  caused  us  to  stand 
at  disadvantage,  face  to  face  with 
Russia,  on  the  borders  of  Afghan- 
istan. We  are  preparing  against 
invasion,  but  the  silver  streak  is 
no  defence.  The  enemy  is  not 
coining  to  us  by  way  of  the  sea. 
"We  stand  almost  without  a  friend 
in  the  world,  and  the  impending 
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war  is  one  of  the  gravest  that  our 
empire  has  ever  had  to  face. 

To  us  of  the  Conservative  party 
who  did  what  we  could,  while 
there  was  yet  time,  to  avert  the 
horrible  struggle,  thought  of  this 
war  is  sad  enough ;  but  what  must 
it  be  to  those  who,  deluded  by 
words  of  peace  and  the  promise  of 
light  burdens,  have  been  instru- 
mental in  upholding  the  Minister 
who  has  brought  affairs  to  this 
pass  !  Hideous  in  his  war-paint, 
stained  with  blood  from  head  to 
heel,  he  can  no  longer  keep  up  the 
smooth  fancies  about  retrenchment 
and  universal  goodwill.  His  veil 
is  off,  and  all  men  may  now  see  to 
what  a  prophet  they  trusted. 

"  There,  ye   wise  saints,   behold   your 

Light,  your  Star, — - 
Ye  ivould  be   dupes  and  victims,  and 

ye  are. 
Is  -it    enough?    or    must    I,    while    a 

thrill 
Lives   in   your   sapient   bosoms,   cheat 

you  still?" 

That  is  a  question  of  immense 
moment  at  the  present  time.  Have 
the  deluded  ones  been  led  far 
enough  on  the  paths  of  shame  and 
ruin  *?  Will  they  shake  themselves 
free  of  the  destructive  influence, 
or  will  they  postpone  the  confes- 
sion of  their  fault  until  the  storm 
of  blood,  which  now  only  impends, 
shall  have  burst  upon  us  and  upon 
Europe  and  Asia1?  There  is  no 
magic  streak  which  can  give  us 
security.  If  we  would  escape,  we 
must  look  for  capable  heads  and 
firm  hearts.  Every  year  as  it 
comes  finds  us  involved  in  darker 
troubles  than  before.  Every  year 
up  to  the  present  it  has  seemed  to 
us  that  the  cup  was  full, — that  the 
nation  would  endure  no  more  tam- 
pering with  its  honour  and  inter- 
ests. Yet  the  word  that  can  save 
us  is  not  spoken. 

3  D 
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SOCIAL   SCHISM    IN   IRELAND. 


One  of  the  most  curious  pheno- 
mena in  modern  British  politics 
is  the  complete  dissociation  which 
we  see  between  the  masses  of  the 
Irish  people  and  the  substantial 
and  educated  classes,  from  among 
whom  might  be  expected  to  come 
their  guides  and  teachers.  It  must 
have  puzzled  many  a  student  of 
Lever  and  other  popular  Irish 
novelists  to  find  an  absence  not 
only  of  the  clannish  devotion  and 
absolute  self-efiacement  which  have 
been  shown  to  us  as  characterising 
the  dependent  classes,  but  of  even 
the  slightest  reciprocation  of  feel- 
ing or  of  obligation.  Where  do 
we  ever  find  in  real  life  a  Danny 
Mann,  a  Mickey  Free,  or  a  retainer 
like  that  poor  Joe  who  spent  his 
last  breath  in  executing  a  view- 
halloo  to  gratify  his  chief  s  unfeeling 
fancy  ?  According  to  the  accounts 
which  reach  us,  the  substantial 
classes  do  not  exercise  the  slightest 
influence  over  the  lower  orders — 
they  have  lost  touch  of  them  alto- 
gether. Not  that  the  people  do 
without  leaders.  There  are  none 
in  the  world  to  whom  chiefs  are 
more  necessary — they  are  so  fond 
of  oratory  and  of  combinations. 
But  the  leaders  certainly  do  not 
come  now  from  among  the  old 
feudal  or  blue-blooded  houses.  A 
ticket-of-leave  man  or  a  mongrel 
from  America  is  accepted,  where 
a  Milesian  of  twenty  quarterings 
would  not  find  a  listener. 

Probably  this  severance  between 
natural  leaders  and  natural  follow- 
ers is  attributable  to  faults  on  both 
sides.  The  lords  of  the  soil  cannot 
have  descended  to  such  a  depth 
of  helplessness  and  insignificance 
without  some  grievous  neglect  of 
opportunities  (to  use  no  stronger 
term)  on  their  part.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  sense  of  this  neglect,  and 


not  a  mere  enjoyment  of  their 
miserable  case,  which  animated 
Mr  Bright  when  he  pointed  with 
such  relish  to  "  landlords  flying 
for  their  lives."  Let  the  fault  lie 
where  it  may,  the  severance  is  a 
fact  much  to  be  deplored.  If  the 
natural  leaders  could  in  any  degree 
regain  their  ascendancy,  something 
would  be  secured  in  the  direction 
of  civilisation  and  order.  What  is 
wanted  is  social  amalgamation,  not 
political  change.  This  truth  is  not 
perceived  by  the  Irish  in  general — 
at  any  rate,  it  is  not  attended  to  ; 
there  are  so  many  agitators  and 
other  adventurers  both  in  Ireland 
and  in  Britain  who  live  and  thrive 
by  keeping  Irish  society  distracted. 
Yet  to  the  impartial  observer  it 
must  be  apparent  that  our  politi- 
cal tinkering  only  makes  matters 
worse ;  and  that  if  good  is  ever  to 
come,  it  must  grow  out  of  some 
social  reunion.  It  may  seem  most 
absurd  to  speak  of  such  a  reunion 
while  the  rabid  rancour  of  the 
lower  classes  against  the  higher 
is  daily  furnishing  so  many  tales 
of  violence  and  mutiny.  Yet,  if 
nobody  will  risk  a  word  on  the 
subject  for  fear  of  being  laughed 
to  scorn,  one  great  means  of  ameli- 
oration will  be  lost  sight  of  alto- 
gether —  which  is  certainly  not 
desirable,  however  unpromising  the 
prospect  of  healing  may  at  present 
look.  Unless  the  Irish  pictures 
drawn  for  us  by  masters  in  fiction 
be  simply  and  wholly  untrue,  there 
is  a  deep  fountain  of  clannish 
veneration  in  the  Irish  character 
which,  if  it  could  ever  be  made 
to  flow  in  natural  channels  again, 
might  tend  to  tranquillise  that  un- 
happy land. 

This  is  a  generation  of  missions, 
— missions  every  whither — to  the 
heathen,  to  the  fallen,  to  the  ig- 
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nor.mt,  to  the  intemperate,  to  the 
heedless,  to  the  criminal.  Is  it 
absolutely  impossible  that  a  mis- 
sion to  reclaim  and  reconcile  the 
disaffected  Irish  could  have  any 
success  1  Certainly  it  would  start 
mofct  disadvantageously  if  it  should 
proclaim  hostility  to  any  of  the 
favourite  ideas  by  which  the  Irish 
mind  is  at  present  poisoned.  Eng- 
glish  oppression,  home -rule,  no 
rents,  may  be  subjects  never  ad- 
verted to,  and  yet  a  good  deal  may 
be  done  through  other,  and  seem- 
ingly unconnected,  agencies,  to  dis- 
pose the  mind  towards  ways  of 
peace.  The  movement  which 
Father  Matthew  originated  and 
sustained  is  an  example  of  what 
ha£  been  here  suggested.  It  had 
nothing  whatever  ostensibly  to  do 
with  the  cries  and  questions  which 
were  rending  society;  and  yet  no 
ono  will  deny  that  it  did  for  the 
time  compose  and  divert  the 
thoughts  from  the  ever- gnawing 
political  griefs,  and  induce  a 
healthier  condition  of  the  na- 
tional mind. 

The  missionaries  should  be,  un- 
doubtedly, the  banished  lords,  the 
batonless  chiefs,  the  disinherited 
princes  of  the  Irish  name.  The 
service  is  one  of  trouble,  danger, 
and  at  first  probably  of  small  re- 
ward. Yet  the  hereditary  chiefs 
aro  they  who  would  gain  by  any 
success  that  might  ensue,  and  who 
aro  reflected  on  now  by  reason  of 
the  abnormal  situation  in  which 
they  stand.  Efforts  of  theirs  to 
win  the  ears  of  their  countrymen 
in  Ireland  would  most  likely  be 
disappointing  unless  they  should 
chance  to  be  men  of  special  ability, 
or  they  could  hit  on  a  banner  as 
attractive  as  Father  Matthew's. 
But  in  Britain  or  in  the  colonies 
the  goodwill  of  the  Irishman  is 
more  accessible  than  it  is  at  home. 
Tliere,  if  any  would  lay  themselves 
out  to  court  and  to  instruct  him, 


an  impression  might,  with  perse- 
verance and  patience,  be  made, 
the  effects  of  which  might  spread 
in  time  to  Erin  herself.  Whether 
men  of  ancient  line  have  sufficient 
fortitude  to  undertake  the  weary 
business,  which  must  be  for  a  long 
time  toiled  in  against  the  hill,  is 
much  to  be  doubted.  Still  they 
are  the  men  who  should  be  able 
to  make  a  good  impression  if  any 
can. 

' '  Viri  molles  aditus  et  tempora  norant ; " 

and  to  them  of  right  belongs  the 
adventure,  which,  difficult  though 
it  be,  they  ought  not  to  transfer  to 
others. 

There  probably  never  was,  since 
the  world  began,  a  parallel  state  of 
things  to  that  which  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  Ireland.  Revolutions  of 
course  there  have  been  in  plenty ; 
but  they  have  been  in  other  cases 
carried  out  to  the  extent  of  estab- 
lishing (for  good  or  for  ill)  a  new 
state  of  things.  In  Ireland,  how- 
ever, the  revolution  is  by  the  power 
of  the  United  Kingdom  stopped 
short  of  violent  seizures  of  goods 
and  offices ;  but  the  protecting 
power  which  does  not  tolerate  a 
complete  revolution,  does  not,  011 
the  other  hand,  heartily  uphold 
the  state  of  things  which  revolu- 
tionists desire  to  overthrow.  It 
favours  revolution  until  it  is  com- 
ing to  extremities,  then  it  steps  in. 
and  forbids  the  final  catastrophe. 

The  weakness  and  incapacity  of 
the  Government  are,  however,  ad- 
ditional proofs  that  those  Irishmen 
who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ought 
to  lead,  should  do  something  for 
themselves.  They  have  been  treat- 
ed with  great  cruelty  and  injustice, 
and  England  has  stood  supinely  by 
and  seen  the  injustice  done;  but, 
possibly,  she  would  not  have  been 
so  indifferent  if  she  had  seen  Irish- 
men of  birth  and  property  a  little 
more  ready  to  help  themselves. 
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Whatever  little  energy  they  showed 
was  expended  in  the  direction  of 
resisting  unjust  legislation,  and  of 
forming  associations  avowedly  hos- 
tile to  the  masses  of  the  people. 
What  is  here  advocated  is,  that 
they  should  take  the  field  as  the 
people's  leaders.  Irishmen,  who, 
by  their  merit,  have  brought  hon- 
our upon  their  native  land,  must 
surely  have  some  influence  with 
their  countrymen;  and,  be  this 
little  or  be  it  great,  they  ought  to 
use  it  for  good.  A  distinguished  sol- 
dier or  sailor,  a  successful  pleader  or 
author,  an  artist,  a  keen  sportsman, 
a  traveller,  might  find  plenty  to  say 
to  his  countrymen  which,  without 
trenching  on  the  distracting  fields 
of  politics  and  religion,  would  find 
a  ready  and  appreciative  audience. 
And  thus  might  be  begun  some 
amicable  correspondence  which  may 
result  in  time  in  complete  rapport. 
Traitors  and  low  adventurers,  ex- 
citing to  violence  and  sedition,  can 
win  the  Irish ;  why  should  not 
educated  and  talented  men  be  able 
to  do  the  same?  Because,  as  we 
shall  be  told,  the  subject  makes  all 
the  difference :  they  love  to  hear 
of  outrage  and  rebellion,  of  wrongs 
and  vengeance,  and  will  be  preached 
to  about  these  by  low  fellows  when 
they  would  not  tolerate  the  most 
gifted  man  on  any  other  subject. 
We,  however,  decline  to  believe 
that  there  is  only  one  subject  on 
which  Irishmen  can  be  interested. 
There  are  many  non  -  political 
themes  on  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  rivet  their  attention,  and 
through  which  they  might  be  be- 
guiled of  their  goodwill. 

This  exhortation  is,  as  was  said 
above,  a  mere  venture,  and  intended 
only  as  a  hint.  If  nothing  in  the 
direction  which  it  recommends  be 
practicable,  no  great  harm  can 
have  been  done  by  so  gently  stir- 


ring the  question  ;  and  if  anything, 
though  never  so  little,  may  be  done 
with  effect,  it  would  be  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty  to  hold  one's  peace. 
It  is  abundantly  plain  that  hope 
of  amelioration  through  legislation 
there  can  be  none  as  long  as 
the  present  Government  may  hold 
office.  They  have  only  intensified 
the  elements  of  strife  which,  before 
their  day,  were  threatening  the 
commonwealth.  The  more,  then, 
help  from  without  fails,  the  more 
willing  should  true  Irishmen  feel 
to  fall  back  upon  and  put  forth 
their  own  best  efforts — not  to  be 
overcome  of  evil.  There  must  be 
seven  thousand  men  left  who  have 
not  gone  wild  on  political  subjects  ; 
and  of  these  may  be  made  a  leaven 
that  shall  soften  many  minds  until 
a  great  company  be  leavened. 

As  the  beginning  of  a  rapproche- 
ment such  as  we  have  been  advo- 
cating, nothing  could  be  imagined 
of  greater  promise  than  the  visit 
to  Ireland  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  which,  as  we  go  to 
press,  is  proceeding  so  satisfac- 
torily. The  event  is  most  auspi- 
cious, and  will,  let  us  hope,  be 
followed  up  by  persons  who,  if 
they  come  far  behind  their  Royal 
Highnesses  in  influence,  may  yet 
tread  the  same  path  with  excellent 
effect,.  Loyalty  is  not  dead — that 
is  clear ;  but  it  requires  to  be  led 
into  a  new  and  a  proper  channel. 
The  Royal  personages  can  be  re- 
ceived and  listened  to  with  every 
token  of  loyal  affection  without 
allusion  being  made  to  vexed  poli- 
tical questions,  and  that,  too,  in 
regions  which  were  supposed  to  be 
entirely  under  control  of  the  agi- 
tators. It  has  been  a  brave  and  a 
successful  progress  ;  and  it  has  met 
with  the  success  which  its  courage 
deserved.  It  is  a  hint  to  the  wise. 
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Every  Briton  understands  with- 
out coaching  why  Mr  Gladstone's 
Administration  must  avoid  a  war 
with  Russia  at  any  price  which  it 
may  be  possible  to  make  this  coun- 
try pay.  The  very  fact  of  actual 
war  must  absolutely  crush  the 
reputation  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  therefore  instinc- 
tively endeavours,  by  every  ex- 
pedient known  to  it,  to  put  off 
the  coming  collision.  By  every 
expedient  known  to  it,  we  have 
said,  —  because  the  Government 
would  appear  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  one  means  by  which  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  may  be,  or  might 
have  been,  most  readily  solved — 
namely,  that  of  taking  up  a  clear 
and  definite  position,  maintaining 
it  immovably,  and  by  standing 
thoroughly  prepared  for  any  re- 
sub  which  such  firm  attitude 
might  entail. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  while  he  was 
in  office,  foresaw,  with  the  pre- 
scionce  of  a  true  statesman,  the 
straggle  which  must  inevitably 
occur  somewhere  011  the  frontier 
of  British  India,  whenever  the 
Russians  should  be  able  to  make 
thdr  way  thither.  He  took  im- 
portant steps  for  the  attainment 
of  British  security  in  such  a  case, 
and  he  projected  further  measures. 
Ho  had  secured  Candahar,  and 
ha<l  decided  upon  connecting  it 
wkh  British  India  by  a  railway. 
Has  plans,  if  they  had  been  car- 
ried out,  would  probably  have  en- 
abled us  to  speak  with  our  ene- 
mies in  the  gate  at  this  moment 
without  confusion,— at  the  least, 
th«3y  would  have  given  us  every 
possible  advantage  of  position  and 
of  preparation,  and  have  left  us 
no  ground  for  self-reproach  in  any 
event.  The  present  Administra- 
ti(  >n  decided,  soon  after  acceding  to 


office,  to  reverse  the  precautionary 
acts  of  their  predecessors,  to  retire 
from  our  points  of  vantage,  and  to 
leave  our  destiny  entirely  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  The  crisis 
has  come.  We  are  altogether  un- 
prepared for  it.  In  proof  of  what 
we  advance,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  clear  and  convincing  letters 
published  in  the  '  Times '  newspaper 
during  March  and  April  by  Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 
These  communications  have  been 
justified  by  events,  as  far  as  events 
have  gone.  The  letter  of  18th 
April  shows  plainly  what  we  sur- 
render if  we  allow  the  Ameer  to 
give  up  Penj-deh.  We  shall  by  so 
doing  enable  two  columns  of  the 
Russians  to  advance  by  the  valleys 
of  the  Kuskh  and  Heri-Rud,  and 
to  "  maintain  throughout  perfect 
co-operation  and  communication." 
These  letters  contain  not  only  valu- 
able information,  but  warnings  also, 
from  an  expert,  which  the  nation 
would  do  well  to  take  to  heart. 
The  Government  sees,  no  doubt, 
that  it  is  condemned  already  in 
the  moment  when  hostilities  fairly 
commence.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
by  all  the  many  shifts  which  it  is 
so  fond  of,  it  should  be  endeavour- 
ing, heart  and  soul,  to  avert,  dur- 
ing its  lifetime,  the  sentence  on 
itself  which  a  war  will  involve. 

So  it  is  clear  enough  why  the 
Ministry  should  be  willing  to  pay, 
ruinously  to  the  nation,  for  peace. 
What  is  by  no  means  clear — what 
it  is  most  difficult  to  understand — 
is  why  the  nation  should  pay  ruin- 
ously in  order  that  the  Ministry 
may  escape  perdition.  That  is  a 
curiosity  in  politics. 

We  write  with  full  knowledge 
that,  whether  we  parley  or  fight, 
we  must  do  either  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage ;  for  (to  say  nothing  for 
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the  present  of  former  and  deliberate 
acts  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation)  it  is  certain  that 
within  the  last  few  weeks  our 
adversaries  have  been  allowed  to 
encroach  on  us  so  as  to  give  them 
a  most  appreciable  ascendancy  in 
the  disputes  which  are  yet  to  come 
— an  ascendancy  moral  and  strate- 
gical. But  our  position  is  becom- 
ing every  day  worse ;  and  the  price 
we  shall  have  to  pay  for  temporary 
peace,  or  the  severity  of  the  alter- 
native war,  increases  in  geometrical 
proportion  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

It  has  always  been  a  boast  of 
the  party  which  follows  Mr  Glad- 
stone, that  it  possesses  the  secret  of 
keeping  this  country  in  profound 
and  perfect  peace.  Wars,  it  says, 
are  the  games  of  unprincipled  Tory 
administrations,  who  undertake 
them,  not  because  they  are  neces- 
sary, but  because  they  favour  party 
views.  Single  -  minded  Liberals, 
who  love  peace  for  its  own  sake, 
will  always  steer  the  country  clear 
of  quarrels  and  warfare.  Whether 
Mr  Gladstone  has  lost  his  wand ; 
whether  the  wand,  being  still  with 
him,  has  lost  its  power;  or  whether 
the  whole  story  about  preserving 
peace  was  a  wilful  delusion, — cer- 
tain it  is  that  we  have  been  vexed 
with  wars  ever  since  that  minister 
of  peace  took  our  affairs  in  hand 
— a  sufficiently  damaging  fact  for 
his  capacity  or  his  honesty,  one  of 
the  two.  He  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  with  difficulty  escaped  the 
censure  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  he  has  not  escaped  the  censure 
of  consistent  and  impartial  men. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  pointedly  and 
effectively  described  our  condition 
under  his  rule.  In  acknowledging 
an  address  towards  the  end  of  April, 
his  lordship  says  :  "  Our  prospects 
darken  every  day,  and  our  destinies 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  irresolute 
purposes  of  a  divided  Cabinet, 
whose  existence  is  only  prolonged 


by  the  partisan  fidelity  of  a  major- 
ity, of  which  one-half  disapproves 
their  policy,  and  the  other  half 
loudly  censures  their  conduct  of 
affairs." 

Two  things,  then,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  to  be  dreaded  :  1st, 
that  he  will  (though  not  perhaps 
instantly)  flounder  into  war  with 
Russia ;  2d,  that  by  the  time  war 
is  fairly  declared,  he  will  have  been 
tricked  and  bullied  out  of  more 
than  the  whole  stake  originally 
contended  for.  And  these  two 
things  do  not  of  themselves  show 
our  whole  danger.  We  have  an 
ally  in  this  quarrel,  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan.  Mr  Gladstone  has 
acquired  a  somewhat  evil  notoriety 
by  a  readiness  to  desert  our  allies ; 
and  things  point  very  persistently 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ameer  is 
to  be  deserted  as  others  have  been. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  dishonour  of 
this,  which  requires  no  exposition, 
we  must  suffer  very  material  loss  if 
the  military  power  of  the  Afghan 
State  be  turned  against  us.  This 
is  a  most  imminent  danger,  con- 
cerning which  the  country  ought 
to  stir  itself  immediately. 

The  dread  of  war  itself  has 
naturally  caused  the  dread  of 
preparing  for  war ;  for  with  what 
face  can  that  overseer  make  pro- 
vision who  assures  us  that  arma- 
ments will  never  be  wanted  1  He 
might,  it  is  true,  if  he  were  pru- 
dent, make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
by  being  at  any  rate  secured 
against  an  untoward  turn  of  events. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  Mr  Glad- 
stone's practice  to  take  a  bond  of 
fate.  He  hazards  all  upon  one 
cast,  and  when  that  fails  him  down 
he  goes.  It  never  seems  to  strike 
him  that  the  confidence  and  ar- 
rogance which  the  enemy  cannot 
fail  to  acquire  through  his  irreso- 
lution and  refining  are  formidable 
hindrances  to  composition  of  quar- 
rels. It  is  always  to  be  desired 
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that  your  enemy  should  respect 
you.  We  find  that  our  adversary, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  mind 
in  which  he  started  with  his  bold 
robbery,  now  feels  supreme  con- 
tempt for  us,  and  is  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  he  can  beat  and 
humiliate  us.  He  may  turn  out  to 
be  in  error,  but  he  will  certainly 
fight  none  the  worse  because  he 
has  been  made  to  believe  in  his 
ability  to  overcome  us. 

Overcome  us  in  the  field  he  will 
not.  After  suffering,  perhaps,  some 
initial  defeats,  and  after  a  bloody 
and  tedious  war,  in  which  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  put  out  all  our 
strength,  we  shall  probably  con- 
vince Holy  Russia  that  we 
are  not  a  Power  to  be  lightly 
encountered,  nor  to  leave  our 
adversary  without  a  mark  on  him 
by  way  of  souvenir.  It  is  of 
no  use,  however,  to  say  that  to 
Russia  now,  when  our  Ministers 
have  been  doing  so  much  to  inspire 
her  with  quite  a  contrary  belief — 
and  she  will  not  be  convinced  even 
by  facts  with  great  promptitude. 
Any  person  who  may  have  studied 
the  history  of  our  Egyptian  cam- 
paigns must  be  only  too  well  aware 
of  the  strain  we  have  experi- 
enced in  keeping  the  war  going 
in  that  quarter,  and  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
heinously  unprovided  we  are  for 
entering  upon  a  quarrel  with  a 
Power  like  Russia.  We  have  called 
out  our  Reserves  and  Militia,  it  is 
true ;  but  to  what  does  that  amount? 
It  simply  sets  free  a  few  regiments 
now  serving  at  home  for  service 
in  die  theatres  of  war.  Suppos- 
ing these  regiments  to  be  of  full 
strength,  and  their  men  to  be  of 
good  quality  (points  on  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  no  confidence  can  be 
f eli ),  they  will  still  be  but  a  hand- 
ful as  compared  with  the  troops 
which  Russia  can  bring  into  the 
field.  Our  chance  was  in  setting 


upon  the  enemy  before  he  had 
brought  his  forces  up  in  strength 
to  the  Afghan  boundary ;  but  that 
chance  has  been  lost.  We  must 
not  look  for  any  great  success ; 
we  must  be  satisfied  if  we  escape 
disaster,  until  the  energy  which 
we  can  put  forth  when  in  earnest, 
and  the  undoubtedly  great  resources 
of  our  nation,  may  have  operated  to 
the  furnishing  forth  of  our  armies, 
and  to  the  manifestation  of  our- 
selves as  a  fighting  nation,  which 
inevitably  are  brought  about  after 
a  year  or  two  of  war.  Russia  will 
probably  be  exhausted  by  the  time 
England  is  fairly  devoted  to  the 
struggle. 

As  regards  our  navy,  though 
that  is  not  what  it  should  be,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  discussions  re- 
garding it  which  are  now  pending 
in  Parliament,  yet  our  adversary 
is  in  that  respect  no  better  off  than 
ourselves.  We  may  hope  that  (as 
happened  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution)  the  navy  may 
be  able  to  keep  up  our  reputation 
as  a  martial  people  until  such  times 
as  our  army,  having  been  at  last 
brought  to  a  strength  and  efficiency 
befitting  our  place  in  Europe,  may 
take  up  the  running  and  give  the 
final  stroke  to  our  insolent  foe. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  prestige 
being  of  so  much  consequence  as  it 
is  both  to  England  and  Russia  in 
the  East,  it  will  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  compose  this 
quarrel  without  fighting.  Fight- 
ing may  be  postponed  for  the  pre- 
sent by  England  consenting  to  dis- 
honourable terms.  These  dishon- 
ourable terms  there  is  no  doubt 
that  our  Ministers  will  be  ready  to 
accede  to  for  a  truce  (it  will  only 
be  a  truce),  but  it  must  at  last  be 
for  the  nation  to  decide  whether  it 
will  endure  the  humiliation  of  mak- 
ing concessions  to  an  insolent  foe, 
and  of  breaking  faith  with  and  de- 
serting another  ally.  When  the 
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Government  are  known  to  be  mean 
and  paltry  in  their  views,  and  to 
have  ends  of  their  own  to  serve 
which  are  directly  opposed  to  the 
interests  and  honour  of  the  nation, 
it  behoves  our  people  to  exercise  a 
pressure  as  strong  and  as  persistent 
as  it  can  be  made  upon  a  Cabinet 
lying  under  such  injurious  suspi- 
cions. There  may  be  reasons  why 
a  change  of  Government  should  not 
at  this  moment  take  place ;  but 
these  must  be  reasons  also  why  the 
Government  should  be  kept  under 
the  watchful  control  of  the  nation. 
And,  most  undoubtedly,  the  crisis 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves, 
end  how  it  may,  ought  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
public  until  they  have  provided 
against  a  repetition  of  such  compli- 
cations by  ejecting  from  office  the 
mean-spirited  faction  who  have  so 
involved  us. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  of 
an  incident  which  occurred  on  the 
race-ground  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
and  which  frequently  recurs  to  our 
attention  because  it  illustrates  ex- 
actly the  attitude  taken  by  Mr 
Gladstone  in  all  his  many  foreign 
disagreements.  Two  jet  -  black 
sportsmen  had  come  to  the  course 
arm-in-arm  as  good  friends,  but 
some  contrariness  having  suddenly 
taken  one  of  them,  they  were 
engaged  in  a  contention  which 
entertained  a  very  large  company 
between  the  heats.  The  exasper- 


ated negro,  at  the  time  when  our 
informant  first  became  cognisant 
of  the  quarrel,  was  pouring  out  his 
soul  in  no  measured  or  choice  terms 
against  his  late  comrade,  who  evi- 
dently desired  peace  at  any  price, 
and  who  met  the  objurgations  by 
exclaiming,  "You  mean  it,  sar? 
You  mean  it?"  Upon  this,  the 
assailant  not  only  repeated  every- 
thing that  had  been  advanced  dero- 
gatory to  his  friend's  honour,  but 
proceeded  to  involve  his  friend's 
father, mother,  sister,  brother,  "and 
ebrybody  dat  belangs  to  for  you x 
dam  famly,"  in  one  sweeping  male- 
diction. Still  the  other  demanded, 
"You  mean  it,  sar?  You  mean 
it?"  A  threat  to  "mash  all  him 
blasted  bones  "  produced  only  the 
same  exclamation.  And  at  last, 
just  as  they  were  clearing  the  course 
for  next  race,  the  poor  ensuer  of 
peace,  having  been  knocked  down 
and  trampled  on,  was  seen  rising 
from  the  ground  with  bleeding 
mouth  and  nose,  and  heard  falter- 
ing as  the  bell  rang,  "You  mean 
it,  sar?  You  mean  it?" 

P.S. — Since  going  to  press,  we 
have  learned  that  the  country  is 
to  be  called  upon  for  a  credit  of 
eleven  millions.  We  hope  and 
trust  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  insist  upon  being  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  ends  for  which 
this  money  is  to  be  employed  before 
consenting  to  so  large  a  demand. 


1  For  you  means  your  in  Jamaica  jargon.     So  for  me  is  mine,  for  him,  his,  &c. 
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THE     TORPEDO     SCAEE. 
[TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE. 

SIR, — If  I  presume  to  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion  as 
regards  the  very  great  efficacy  of  the  fish-torpedo  as  a  weapon  of  mari- 
time warfare,  it  is  not  with  any  confidence  in  my  powers  of  persuasion, 
or  for  the  pleasure  of  controversy,  but  because  I  am  perhaps  the  only 
person  living  who  has  commanded  squadrons  or  single  ships  in  war, 
wh(Te  torpedoes  were  used  as  offensive  weapons. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

HOBART  PACHA.] 


DURING  the  late  Turco-Russian 
war,  Russian  torpedo-boats  con- 
stantly attacked  Turkish  ships. 
These  attacks  were  made  not  only 
by  boats  armed  with  the  Pole  and 
Harvey  torpedo,  but  with  the  new- 
est type  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo 
then  invented.  They  were  com- 
manded by  as  active  and  gallant  a 
set  of  men  as  ever  stepped  a  ship's 
deck,  and  who  made  every  possible 
effort  to  destroy  Turkish  ironclads, 
every  one  of  which  returned  safely 
to  Constantinople  after  the  war. 
Th( !  only  loss  to  the  Turkish  squad- 
ron was  two  small  wooden  gun- 
boats blown  up  in  the  Danube 
through  the  carelessness  of  their 
con  imanders. 

]  venture  to  maintain  that  the 
power  of  the  torpedo,  as  a  weapon 

VOL.  CXXXVII. NO.  DCCCXXXVI. 


of  offence  as  well  as  of  defence,  is 
enormously  exaggerated.  Were  it 
not  so,  one  might  almost  say  that 
naval  warfare  would  soon  come  to 
an  end  altogether,  inasmuch  as 
no  fleet  or  ship  could  resist  such  a 
deadly  weapon.  Blockade  of  an 
enemy's  port  could  not  be  main- 
tained. Vessels  could  never  lie 
at  anchor  near  an  enemy's  coast. 
Fleets  could  not  cruise  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  hostile  ships 
carrying  torpedo  -  boats.  Ports 
defended  by  torpedoes  could  not 
be  attacked,  harbours  and  estuaries 
could  not  be  approached ;  and,  in 
fact,  none  of  the  old  systems  of 
naval  warfare  could  be  put  into 
execution.  The  courage  of  naval 
officers,  their  coolness  in  time  of 
action,  their  seamanlike  qualities; 
3  E 
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of  which  some  nations  are  so  justly 
proud,  would  be  put  to  a  test  in  a 
manner  altogether  different  from 
what  has  hitherto  taken  place. 
The  sailor,  although  brave  and  cool 
in  a  fair  fight,  would  be  in  constant 
dread  of  being  hurled  into  the  air 
without  even  the  chance  of  strik- 
ing a  blow  or  firing  a  shot  in  self- 
defence.  The  writer  of  this,  while 
commanding  squadrons  manned  by 
men  who  have  not  only  the  unsur- 
passed courage  of  their  race,  but 
who  have  recourse  when  in  danger 
to  the  almighty  word  kismet,  and 
only  think  of  danger  after  its  ar- 
rival— had  only  his  own  humble 
idea  of  courage  without  kismet, 
and  thus  felt  all  the  anxiety  day 
and  night,  for  nearly  a  year,  of  not 
knowing  at  what  moment  he  might 
receive  the  happy  despatch  by 
being  blown  into  the  air. 

The  Russians  had,  very  shortly 
after  I  had  anchored  my  squadron 
in  Batoum,  launched  several  tor- 
pedoes at  the  ships,  in  spite  of  my 
having  placed  guard-boats  across 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  One 
of  these  torpedoes  struck  the  chain 
of  the  flag-ship,  and  went  on  shore 
unexploded ;  another  struck  on  the 
armoured  belt  of  a  corvette  and  ex- 
ploded, but  the  blow  being  at  an 
angle,  it  did  no  material  injury. 
After  this  experience,  it  was  ab- 
solutely incumbent  on  me  to 
take  some  steps  for  the  safety 
of  the  vessels  under  my  command. 
The  means  in  my  power  for  tor- 
pedo defence  were  unfortunately 
very  limited,  but  that  very  fact 
enabled  me  to  prove  that  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention. 
For  example,  the  system  which  I 
had  seen  adopted  with  regard  to 
hostile  fleets  in  torpedo  defence, 
comprised  a  system  of  eclairage 
which  it  was  entirely  out  of  my 
power  to  employ.  Thus,  instead  of 
lighting  my  ships,  whereby  I  should 
have  become  a  target  for  the  ene- 


my, I,  from  force  of  circumstances, 
was  obliged  to  maintain  what  was 
in  reality  the  far  better  system 
of  utter  darkness  from  sunset  to 
daylight.  But  of  this  hereafter. 

I  will  now  relate  in  detail  the 
plan  I  applied  as  a  defence  in  re- 
gard to  the  different  points  men- 
tioned above — namely,  the  course 
to  be  adopted  for  the  safety  of  ships 
of  war  while  blockading  an  enemy's 
port,  while  lying  at  anchor  near  an 
enemy's  coast,  or  while  cruising  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  hostile  ships 
blockading.  I  think  that  the  ships 
should  be  always,  when  convenient, 
under  way,  and  with  their  tor- 
pedo-nets out,  constantly  changing 
their  positions  so  as  not  to  be 
easily  found  by  the  enemy's  tor- 
pedo -  boats :  no  lights  whatever 
should  be  shown.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  anchor,  I  think  that 
the  ships  should  be  anchored  in 
small  detachments,  and  a  system 
of  defence  arranged  as  follows, 
placed  round  each  ship  or  detach- 
ment. (See  Plan  No.  1.) 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  boats 
at  a  distance  of  400  or  500  yards 
will  be  placed  round  the  squadron 
at  anchor.  These  boats  will  be 
connected  together  by  wire-ropes 
immersed  about  two  feet  in  the 
water,  and  buoyed  in  the  centre. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  catch  the 
screw  of  any  attacking  torpedo- 
boat.  It  has  been  proved  that 
common  rope,  used  for  want  of 
anything  better,  has  effectually 
checked  the  career  and  capsized 
an  attacking  torpedo-boat  in  her 
attempt  to  destroy  a  Turkish  ship 
in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  last 
war ;  and  I  know  that  most  satis- 
factory experiments  with  the  wire- 
rope  have  been  made  elsewhere. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  was, 
that  a  torpedo-boat,  steaming  19 
miles  an  hour,  has  capsized  while 
dashing  full-speed  on  to  an  imagin- 
ary enemy's  ship. 
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PLAN  No.  1. 

Tne  wire-rope  between  the  boats  is  sunk  sufficiently  to  catch  the  screw  of 
the  torpedo-boat,  and  buoyed  half-way  between  the  boats  to  prevent  its  sink- 
ing more  than  necessary. 
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N.B. — The  4  vessels  are  120  yards  long.  The  two  pairs,  breadthways,  are  50 
yai  ds  apart.  There  are  24  boats,  each  8  to  9  yards  long  ;  and  the  24  spaces 
bet  ween  the  boats  are  54  yards  each.  The  radius  of  the  circle  described  by 
the  boats  is  550  yards,  which  keeps  them  400  yards  from  the  ships. 


It  seems  to  me  that  this  system, 
carefully  applied,  would  prove  a 
me  st  efficient  and  thorough  defence 
ag.  linst  torpedo  attack.  I  am  aware 
th;  it  the  present  torpedoes  are  fitted 
wr:h  screws  so  sharply  edged  that 
thoy  would  cut  through  any  rope 
placed  to  stop  them.  With  the 
wi  r e-rope  this  would  be  impossible. 
This  system  of  defence  would  ap- 
ply to  single  ships  at  anchor  in  the 
same  way  as  it  would  apply  to  a 


squadron  or  to  a  detachment,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  larger  number 
of  ships  than  I  have  shown  on  the 
plan  should  not  be  protected  in  a 
similar  way — the  only  question 
being,  that  the  radius  would  have 
to  be  increased  according  to  the 
number  of  ships,  which  might 
prove,  if  overdone,  inconvenient, 
if  not  impossible.  Objections 
might  be  made  that  in  bad  wea- 
ther boats  could  not  keep  their 
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positions.  I  have  had  ample  proof 
that  in  bad  weather  torpedo-boats 
cannot  fire  with  any  accuracy.  It 
therefore  tells  both  ways. 

Now  as  to  lying  at  anchor  near 
an  enemy's  coast.  In  this  also  I 
have  had  considerable  experience 
while  at  Batoum  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, where  I  had  frequently  un- 
der my  command  twelve  or  four- 
teen ships,  against  which  the  Rus- 
sians constantly  organised  torpedo 
attacks.  All  their  attacks  were 
unsuccessful,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  in  the  first  place,  as  a  most 
gallant  Russian  officer  informed  me 
after  the  war,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  find  Batoum  at  all.  I  will 
diverge  for  a  moment  from  my 
point  in  order  to  state  that  an 
English  naval  officer  of  the  highest 
rank  and  position  informed  me  that 
he  had  tried  defence  in  torpedo 
warfare,  he  himself  being  on  board 
the  defending  ship,  and  that  he 
found  that  the  torpedo-boats  so 
easily  discovered  his  vessel  in  the 
darkest  nights,  that,  had  it  been 
real  warfare,  she  would  have  been 
sunk  or  destroyed. 

Now  if  a  man  tries  to  find  a 
thing  in  the  dark  in  his  own  bed- 
room, he  can  easily  find  it ;  but  if 
he  goes  into  another  man's  bed- 
room, it  will  puzzle  him  vastly  to 
put  his  hand  upon  what  he  wants. 
I  make  this  comparison  because  I 
imagine  that  the  attacking  torpedo- 
boats  referred  to  by  this  gallant 
officer  came  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  knew  pretty 
well  where  the  object  of  their  at- 
tack was  lying — knew  the  bearings 
and  distance  before  they  started  to 
attack  her,  and  thus  had  very  little 
difficulty  in  finding  their  way. 
The  attacks  by  the  Russian  ships 
on  the  Turkish  squadrons  was 
generally  made  from  vessels  com- 
ing from  ports  200  to  300  miles  off, 
and  which,  on  a  pitch-dark  night, 
had  to  find  a  harbour  where  there 


were  no  marks  or  lights  of  any 
description.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
beyond  the  dark  outline  of  the  high 
mountains  behind  the  harbour, 
which  were  next  to  useless  as  a 
guide  to  the  anchorage.  Moreover, 
we  had  a  plan  of  defence  at  Batoum 
of  a  most  original  nature,  proving 
again  that  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  (See  Plan  No.  2.) 

The  little  port  of  Batoum  and 
its  town  were  kept,  as  I  have 
stated,  in  perfect  darkness.  The 
severest  penalties  were  to  be  in- 
curred by  those  who  showed  a  light 
anywhere,  and  011  several  occasions 
infraction  of  that  rule  were  pun- 
ished with  great  severity.  On  one 
occasion  we  caught  an  old  rascal 
showing  a  light  from  the  window 
of  a  house  prominently  placed  near 
the  sea.  The  man  was  instantly 
seized  and  bastinadoed.  After 
this,  and  when  one  or  two  other 
examples  had  been  made,  one 
might  have  imagined  Batoum  a 
city  of  the  dead  during  the  night. 
The  shape  of  the  harbour  is  shown 
by  the  plan.  From  the  spit  of 
land  marked  A  we  improvised  a 
breakwater,  consisting  of  such  trees 
and  spars  as  we  could  lay  our  hands 
on.  These  trees  and  spars  were 
anchored  in  a  line  verging  towards 
the  beach  at  a  point  called  B.  To 
these  trees  we  nailed  numbers  of 
thin  planks  abreast  straight  down 
into  the  water — so  making,  as  it 
were,  a  wall  of  planks  about  12 
feet  deep.  The  proof  of  their 
efficacy  was  shown  one  morning 
by  our  finding  a  hole  in  the  planks, 
and  a  torpedo  diverged  from  its 
course  lying  on  the  beach  at 
the  point  marked  0.  This  tor- 
pedo had  not  exploded,  and,  when 
discovered  by  the  guard-boats,  was 
surrounded  by  gaping  inhabitants 
who,  in  their  astonishment,  looked 
upon  this  unusual  apparition  as  if 
it  were  a  huge  fish  still  alive  and 
moving  his  tail — that  tail  being, 
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A,  Spars  anchored  and  planks  nailed  on  12  feet  deep  for  a 
length  of  300  yards ;  B,  Guard-boats  (shallow  water)  ; 
C,  Torpedo  found  unexploded;  D,  Torpedo  found  ex- 
ploded; E,  Fort;  F,  Ships  lashed  to  shore. 


in  tact,  the  screw,  which  was  still 
in  motion.  This  proved  that,  as 
we  had  anticipated,  the  direction 
of  the  torpedo  had  been  changed 
on  coming  into  contact  with  the 
planks  ;  and  instead  of  going  among 
the  ships  at  anchor,  as  was  in- 
tended, it  had  gone  ashore.  I  think 
this  experience  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, as  it  shows  that  very  little 
will  turn  the  direction  of  a  fish- 
torpedo. 

On  several  other  occasions  at- 
tacks were  made  by  torpedo-boats 
on  the  ships  in  the  port  of  Batoum, 
without  any  result,  beyond  a  loss 
to  the  Russians  of  three  or  four 
torpedoes,  which  were  landed  on 
different  parts  of  the  beach,  near 
to  which  the  Turkish  men-of-war 
were  lying  at  anchor.  Some  of 
the  se  torpedoes  were  in  such  a  state 
of  perfection,  that  Mr  Whitehead 
the  inventor,  knowing  that  we  had 
by  their  capture  become  the  pos- 
'ses^or  of  his  secret,  made  a  special 
coi  tract  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
me  at,  whereby  he  was  bound  to  give 
tw<mty-five  torpedoes  at  cost  price, 
am  I  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Ottoman  Admiralty  were  to  pay 


nothing  for  the  secret  (for  which 
other  Governments  were  paying 
from  £12,000  to  £15,000)  so  long 
as  they  kept  it. 

I  shall  now  mention  a  curious 
incident  which  happened  to  a  Turk- 
ish squadron  lying  at  anchor  and 
protected  by  guard-boats,  placed 
somewhat  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  described.  I  wish  my 
readers  always  to  remember  that 
the  appliances  against  torpedoes 
in  the  Turkish  fleet  were  of 
the  simplest  possible  description. 
The  squadron  consisted  of  five 
vessels,  which  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  cruising  every  night  to 
avoid  torpedo  attack.  On  this 
occasion  they  had,  in  consequence 
of  the  bad  weather,  returned 
to  their  anchorage.  A  Russian 
vessel,  carrying  five  torpedo-boats 
in  tow,  started  from  Odessa  to 
hunt  for  the  Turkish  squadron, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  cruising 
off  Serpent  Island,  about  80  miles 
from  Odessa.  The  Muscovites 
were  unable  to  find  their  enemy, 
and  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  even 
had  they  been  cruising  off  that 
night,  the  Ottoman  ships  used 
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smokeless  coal,  sailing  in  open 
order  for  safety  against  collisions, 
and  without  showing  any  lights. 
The  Russian  vessel  with  the  tor- 
pedo-boats being  disappointed  in 
finding  what  she  wanted  at  sea, 
proceeded  to  the  usual  place  of 
anchorage  of  the  Turkish  squa- 
dron off  Soulina  mouth.  Find- 
ing the  weather  bad,  the  com- 
mander thought  that  it  was  best 
not  to  attack ;  but  it  appears  that 
one  of  the  torpedo-boats,  in  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  made  a  dash 
at  the  Turkish  squadron.  This 
particular  boat  was  armed  with 
the  Pole  torpedo.  The  officer  in 
command  made  a  gallant  charge  at 
the  first  Turkish  vessel  he  could 
discern  through  the  darkness.  As 
he  approached  her,  he  found  that 
something  all  of  a  sudden  stopped 
his  way ;  and  he  saw  several  black 
objects  approaching  him.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  he  struggled  to  get 
alongside  the  vessel  under  her 
bows.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
succeed  in  getting  quite  close,  he, 
in  despair,  discharged  his  torpedo, 
but  without  doing  any  harm  what- 
ever to  the  Turkish  ship  at  which 
he  directed  it.  Scarcely  had  he 
done  so  when  (as  he  described  his 
own  sensations  afterwards)  he 
found  himself  in  the  water  with- 
out knowing  by  what  process  he 
had  got  there,  or  how  in  the  world 
it  had  all  happened,  —  the  real 
facts  being  that  the  black  objects 
he  saw  were  the  guard-boats,  which 
were  being  drawn  closer  and  closer 
to  him  by  the  ropes  that  con- 
nected them  together,  which  ropes 
fouling  his  screw  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  disaster.  His  boat 
was  capsized  and  went  to  the 
bottom,  whither  he  would  have  gone 
too  if  he  had  not  been  fished  out 
by  the  crew  of  one  of  the  Turkish 
guard-boats  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  greater  part  of  his  crew  were 
drowned.  The  name  of  this  dar- 


ing young  officer  was  Putskin ;  and 
his  cool  courage  was  very  amusing, 
for  when  brought  before  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Turkish 
squadron  in  a  half-drowned  condi- 
tion, he  could  only  exclaim,  in 
excellent  English,  "  Why  the  devil 
didn't  I  blow  up  that  ship  !  " 

He  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
idea  as  to  what  stopped  him,  and 
it  was  suggested  to  him  that  a  rope 
between  the  guard-boats  might  have 
fouled  his  screw. 

"Something  of  that  sort  must 
have  happened,"  he  answered. 
"  But  why  the  devil  didn't  I  blow 
up  that  ship  ! " 

The  poor  fellow  seemed  to  have 
no  thought  regarding  the  sad  plight 
he  was  in  :  he  only  grieved  for  not 
having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
his  object. 

He  explained  to  me  that  the 
other  torpedo-boats  which  started 
with  him  were  all  armed  with  the 
Whitehead  torpedo,  but  that  it  was 
impossible  to  use  it  in  bad  weather. 
The  Pole  torpedo  might  have  done 
the  deed  he  was  so  anxious  to  per- 
form, and  with  it  he  might  have 
succeed  in  "  blowing  up  that  ship." 
He  was  too  plucky  a  fellow  to  be 
allowed  to  go  back  to  the  enemy, 
so  we  kept  him  a  prisoner  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  war ;  and  I  only 
hope  that,  for  its  own  sake,  the 
Russian  Admiralty  did  not  lose 
sight  of  such  a  dashing  and  deter- 
mined officer. 

While  writing  on  incidents  of 
the  war,  I  will  mention  another 
interesting  occurrence.  A  Turk- 
ish ironclad  was  lying  off  Sou- 
koum  Kali.  That  place  being  an 
open  roadstead,  she  was  very  much 
exposed,  and  an  excellent  object  for 
torpedo  attack.  A  fast  Russian 
cruiser  was  always  hovering  about, 
but  the  cordon  of  guard-boats  con- 
nected by  ropes  prevented  her  tor- 
pedo-boat from  making  any  attempt. 
This  torpedo-boat  was  armed  with 
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a  Harvey  torpedo.  One  night 
there  was  to  have  been  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon.  Now  there  is  a  super- 
stition among  orientals  regarding 
an  eclipse,  which  caused  the  look- 
out to  be  somewhat  relaxed,  and 
the  guard-boats  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  nearer  the  man-of-war  than 
they  should  have  been — in  fact,  I 
fear  they  had  gone  quite  along- 
side, thinking  more  of  the  myste- 
rious eclipse  than  of  their  active 
enemy. 

As  the  eclipse  only  lasted  for 
abcoit  a  couple  of  hours,  the 
stenner  carrying  the  torpedo-boat 
must  have  been  near  in  the  offing, 
and  should  have  been  seen;  al- 
though I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
system  of  no  lights  and  no  smoke 
was  carried  out  in  the  strictest 
sense  by  the  Russian  torpedo- 
carrying  vessel.  However  this 
may  be,  half  an  hour  after  the 
moon  was  eclipsed  the  attack  was 
nuode  by  a  boat  carrying  a  Harvey 
torpedo.  This  boat  succeeded  in 
getting  so  near  that  she  was  able 
to  make  the  circuit  necessary  for 
firing  her  torpedo,  and,  though 
attacked  by  the  guard-boats,  fired 
it  within  ten  feet  of  the  Turkish 
ship.  A  great  explosion  and  much 
smoke  was  the  result.  The  lookers- 
on  on  shore  telegraphed  to  Sebasto- 
pol  that  they  saw  the  vessel  sink. 
However,  so  far  from  that  being 
the  case,  I  found,  on  visiting  her 
fa/o  or  three  days  afterwards, 
that,  except  for  a  slight  mark 
on  her  side  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  no  damage  was  done.  On 
the  vessel's  return  to  Constanti- 
nDple  she  was  put  into  dock,  when 
it  was  found  that  she  had  been  very 
sightly  damaged;  in  fact  it  was 
not  necessary  to  change  any  of  her 
outside  plates.  I  think  that  the 
manoeuvres  necessary  to  make  the 
Harvey  torpedo  efficacious  render 
ii;  a  weapon  on  which  little  or  no 
reliance  can  be  placed,  unless  all 


the  hands  on  board  the  attacked 
ship  are  asleep.  I  would  rather 
trust  to  the  Pole  than  to  the  Har- 
vey torpedo,  though  I  do  not  think 
that  either  of  them  counts  for  much 
when  a  sharp  look-out  is  kept.  In 
my  opinion  the  most  useful  tor- 
pedo is  a  fixed  one,  fired  either  by 
contact  or  by  electric  batteries  at 
a  distance,  especially  when  they 
are  used  in  defence  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  forts,  the  entrances  of 
harbours,  of  estuaries,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  general  opinion,  the 
perfected  Whitehead  or  Swartz- 
koff  torpedo  is  the  only  weapon 
for  active  service  at  sea.  Let 
us  examine  how  they  can  best 
be  utilised.  My  opinion  is  that 
for  attack  they  are  of  very 
doubtful  efficacy.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion  I  followed  in  a 
very  fast  frigate  (my  flag-ship) 
the  Emperor  of  Russia's  yacht 
Livadia  too  near  to  the  fire  of  the 
forts  of  Sebastopol.  I  say  too  near, 
because  I  drew  on  my  ship  such  a 
fire,  that,  had  I  not  "  cleared  pretty 
quickly  out  of  that,"  I  should  not 
have  been  here  to-day  to  tell  the 
story.  Since  the  war,  a  Russian 
naval  officer,  whose  name  was  Cap- 
tain Makaroff,  A.D.O.  to  H.M.  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  told  me  that 
he  had  under  his  command  seven 
torpedo-boats,  with  which  he  vol- 
unteered to  go  out — in  the  day- 
time it  must  be  remembered — 
and  attack  me.  We  discussed 
at  some  length  the  probable  re- 
sult, and  I  think  that  even  he 
admitted  that  he  could  have  done 
nothing.  Here  is  my  view  and 
argument.  I  said  to  him,  "  When 
I  saw  you  and  your  torpedo-boats 
coming  out,  I  should  have  run 
away.  Now  I  could  go  thirteen 
or  fourteen  knots.  You  could 
steam  about  nineteen.  Thus  your 
speed  following  me  would  have 
been  about  five  knots — no  great 
speed  at  which  to  approach  a  vessel 
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armed  to  the  teeth  with  ISTorden- 
feldt  guns — guns  en  barbette  firing 
grape,  shrapnel,  &c.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  should  have  de- 
stroyed all  the  torpedo-boats ;  and 
this,  I  believe,  would  be  the  fate 
of  any  day -attack  attempted  by 
them." 

"Well,  then,"  said  my  friend, 
"  I  should  have  followed  and  at- 
tacked you  during  the  night." 

"There  again,"  I  said,  "I  think 
that  you  would  have  failed,  because 
if  you  had  been  in  range  of  my 
small  guns  as  well  as  of  shell,  say 
at  about  3000  yards,  before  dark  I 
should  have  destroyed  you.  After 
dark  I  should  have  changed  my 
course,  and  how  would  you  have 
found  me?  However,  supposing 
that  I  had  stopped  in  the  night 
and  put  down  my  defences,  what 
could  you  have  done?  I  don't  think 
that  a  ship  can  be  seen  so  as  to  be 
fired  at  a  distance  of  more  than  400 
yards  on  a  dark  night,  and  a  moving 
ship  would  be  a  still  more  difficult 
mark.  If  a  torpedo-boat  came 
nearer  than  400  yards,  she  would 
have  been  caught  by  the  line  of 
defence,  should  I  have  thought  it 
prudent  to  stop."  On  this  point 
we  had  a  long  and  somewhat  warm 
discussion,  which  ended — at  least 
I  flattered  myself  it  did — in  the 
Russian  officer  remarking  that 
really  he  thought,  after  all,  that 
he  could  have  done  nothing. 

I  find  that  naval  men  have,  as  a 
rule,  great  confidence  in  a  system 
of  defence  against  torpedoes  by 
means  of  nets,  and  I  understand 
that  the  ingenuity  of  the  age  has 
invented  a  plan  enabling  a  ship  to 
steam  seven  or  eight  knots  without 
any  inconvenience  from  this  modern 
crinoline.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
ignore  the  utility  of  this  system  for 
want  of  a  better;  but  I  hear  ru- 
mours of  torpedoes  which  will  be 
able  to  attack  ships  at  a  point  that 
cannot  be  protected  by  this  plan — 


namely,  under  the  bottom  of  the 
ship,  where  the  protecting  net 
would  have  no  power.  But  the 
torpedo,  of  whatever  description, 
is  generally  carried  in  a  boat,  and 
if  you  can  manage  to  catch  or  de- 
stroy the  boat,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  power 
of  torpedoes  for  attacking  purposes. 
I  hear  it  said  that  during  a  naval 
engagement  torpedoes  can  be  uti- 
lised to  a  very  great  extent.  In 
this  I  am  inclined  to  agree.  If 
torpedoes  can  accompany  squad- 
rons and  act  independently  either 
against  disabled  ships  or  even 
against  ships  which  might  be  ap- 
proached unperceived,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  would  play 
an  important  part  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement. But  the  difficulty  seems 
to  be  their  remaining  constantly  at 
sea  in  company  with  a  fleet.  The 
French  already  are  drilling  their 
torpedo-boats  to  accompany  a  sea- 
going squadron ;  but  I  have  a  sus- 
picion that,  for  different  reasons, 
these  boats  are  constantly  obliged 
to  return  to  port.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  torpedo-boat  is 
built  of  the  lightest  material,  and 
is  of  the  finest  workmanship.  Very 
little  would  therefore  tend  to  put 
her  out  of  order.  I  have  seen  a 
torpedo-boat  before  a  gale,  in  a 
gale,  and  after  a  gale,  at  sea ;  and 
although  I  should  be  sorry  to  dis- 
courage those  who  have  put  faith 
in  her  capacity  as  a  sea-boat,  still 
I  must  say  that  in  the  last  state  the 
boat  presented  a  very  dilapidated 
appearance. 

Although  it  is  the  fashion  for 
ironclads  to  be  fitted  so  as  they  can 
launch  their  own  torpedoes,  I  do 
not  think  that  they  would  be  able 
to  do  so  with  efficiency,  for  several 
reasons — the  first  being,  that  a  tor- 
pedo is  never  sure  of  being  fired 
with  accuracy  when  projected  from 
a  height  greater  than  two  or  three 
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feet  above  the  water.  In  fact  it  has 
been  proved  that  to  obtain  the  so- 
called  accuracy  at  which  they  pro- 
fess to  have  arrived,  the  torpedo 
must  be  fixed  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  in  the 
boats  now  in  construction  the  most 
important  element  is  the  close 
proximity  to  the  water  in  which 
the  tubes  are  placed.  I  myself 
have  seen  torpedoes  fired  from  a 
ship's  broadside,  and  although  on 
one  or  two  occasions  they  have 
been  launched  with  considerable 
accuracy,  I  have  seen  one  of  them 
immediately  after  its  submersion 
fly  straight  up  in  the  air  and 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  ship 
from  which  it  had  been  fired;  so 
I  think  that  little  confidence  can 
be  placed,  at  present,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  torpedoes  fired  from  ships' 
batteries. 

There  is  another  essential  point 
as  regards  the  efficacy  of  sea-going 
torpedoes  during  a  naval  engage- 
ment. A  torpedo-boat  might  in 
the  melee  mistake  a  friend  for  an 
enemy.  Again,  let  us  suppose 
that  two  ships  are  hotly  engaged, 
and  that  one  of  them  succeeds 
in  capturing  the  other.  If  the 
conquering  ship  neglects  to  hoist 
on  her  prize  the  flag  of  her  na- 
tion, a  torpedo-boat  coming  from 
a  distance,  and  belonging  to  the 
captor's  nationality,  is  as  likely  as 
not,  to  blow  the  prize  up.  This 
may  be  rather  far-fetched,  but 
more  unlikely  things  have  really 
happened  in  naval  warfare.  Com- 
ing naval  engagements  will  be  soon 
decided, — the  time  would  be  too 
short  and  the  confusion  too  great 
to  allow  of  any  accurate  action  on 
tho  part  of  torpedo-boats.  Inde- 
pendent action  would  be  dangerous. 
I  s  hould  suggest  that  torpedo-boats 
of  a  smaller  class  that  can  be 
hoisted  up  should  be  carried  on 
bo  ird  men-of-war.  These  could  be 
usod  or  not  as  required,  by  re- 


sponsible captains,  who  would  be 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  as 
to  the  time  when  they  should  be 
utilised. 

Now  one  word  about  offensive 
torpedo  warfare.  Torpedo  -  boats 
could  be  sent  from  blockading 
squadrons  into  an  enemy's  port, 
and  if  the  enemy's  ships  were  un- 
prepared, could  do,  no  doubt,  a 
vast  amount  of  injury.  Further 
than  this,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive how  they  can  be  utilised. 

I  have  ventured  in  this  paper 
to  throw  some  doubt  upon  the 
great  efficacy  of  the  so-called  fish- 
torpedo,  inasmuch  as  I  think  its 
danger  can  be  averted.  I  will  now 
turn  to  other  torpedo  inventions, 
which  I  think,  when  perfected, 
will  prove  better  adapted  to  naval 
warfare.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  origin  of  the  torpedo  was 
in  America  during  the  great  war 
between  the  North  and  South. 
The  torpedo  used,  although  at  that 
time  in  its  infancy,  proved  itself  to 
be  a  most  deadly  weapon  of  de- 
fence. Placed  at  the  mouths  of 
great  rivers,  in  the  rivers  them- 
selves, and  in  shoal-water,  wher- 
ever an  enemy  was  likely  to  be 
cruising,  it  did  good  service  on 
many  occasions.  I  think  I  am 
right  when  I  say  that  more  than 
fifteen  vessels  were  destroyed  by 
torpedoes  during  the  time  that  the 
war  lasted.  This  torpedo  was, 
with  some  very  rare  exceptions, 
used  as  a  mine  placed  either  float- 
ing, or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or 
river,  and  several  vessels  were 
thus  destroyed  while  passing  over 
these  snares.  More  than  one  case  of 
conspicuous  daring  on  the  part  of 
the  Southern  naval  officers  occurred 
during  the  war,  while  using  most 
effectively  what  is  called  the  cigar 
torpedo-boat.  This  was  a  craft 
which,  when  in  motion,  was  entire- 
ly immersed,  except  the  top  of  the 
funnel,  and  might  almost  be  called 
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a  submarine  torpedo.  I  remember 
on  one  occasion duringthe  war, when 
I  was  at  Charleston,  meeting  in  a 
coffee-room  at  that  place  a  young 
naval  officer  (a  Southerner),  with 
whom  I  got  into  conversation.  He 
told  me  that  that  night  he  was 
going  to  sink  a  Northern  man-of- 
war  which  was  blockading  the  port, 
and  invited  me  to  see  him  off.  I 
accompanied  him  down  to  his  cigar- 
boat,  as  he  called  it,  and  found 
that  she  was  a  vessel  about  forty 
feet  long,  shaped  like  a  cigar,  on 
the  bow  of  which  was  placed  a 
torpedo.  On  his  stepping  on  board 
with  his  crew  of  four  men,  his  boat 
was  immersed  till  nothing  but  a 
small  piece  of  funnel  was  visible. 
He  moved  off  into  the  darkness 
at  no  great  speed — say  at  about 
five  miles  an  hour.  The  next 
evening,  on  visiting  the  coffee- 
house, I  found  my  friend  sitting 
quietly  smoking  his  pipe.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  a  hole  in  the  frigate  which 
he  had  attacked,  which  vessel 
could,  in  fact,  be  seen  lying  in 
shallow  water,  some  seven  miles 
off,  careened  over  to  repair  dam- 
ages. But  he  said  that,  on  the 
concussion  made  by  firing  the  tor- 
pedo, the  water  had  rushed  in 
through  the  hatches  of  his  boat, 
and  she  had  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
All  his  men  were  drowned.  He 
said  that  he  didn't  know  how  he 
escaped  himself,  but  he  fancied 
that  he  came  up  through  the 
hatches,  as  he  found  himself  floating 
about,  and  swam  on  shore.  This 
affair  was  officially  reported  by  the 
American  blockading  squadron, 
corroborating  the  fact  of  the  in- 
jury done  to  the  frigate,  and  stat- 
ing that  the  torpedo-boat  was  got 
up,  with  four  dead  bodies  in  her 
hold.  Here  is  one  system  which 
might  be  utilised  in  naval  warfare 
if  perfected,  and  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand that  a  submarine  torpedo- 


boat  is   already   invented   by   Mr 
Nordenfeldt. 

In  regard  to  the  fixed  torpedoes 
I  have  already  referred  to,  the 
admiral  commanding  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  told  me  that  on 
one  occasion  he  was  steaming  in 
line,  his  flag-ship  being  second  in 
the  order  of  sailing,  when  sud- 
denly the  ship  ahead  of  them  dis- 
appeared altogether,  having  struck 
on  a  mine ;  and  that  he  found  these 
mines  the  most  deadly  enemies  to 
deal  with,  especially  when  the  water 
was  not  very  deep.  I  have  seen  a 
clever  invention  of  Colonel  Ley  tried 
at  Constantinople.  This  invention, 
which  is  now  being  put  into  shape 
by  Mr  Nordenfeldt,  struck  me  as 
being  the  weapon  of  the  future,  if 
the  present  somewhat  serious  de- 
fects— namely,  its  want  of  speed 
and  immersion — could  be  overcome. 
When  I  saw  it  tried,  it  was  steer- 
ed by  electricity,  and  went  very 
straight  for  more  than  a  mile. 
But  it  was  too  visible  in  the  water, 
and  only  obtained  about  nine  knots' 
speed,  and  thus,  I  think,  would 
have  been  easily  destroyed  in  the 
daytime.  However,  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  Mr  Norden- 
feldt  has  partially,  if  not  entirely, 
overcome  the  above-named  defects. 
If  so,  he  has  a  good  chance  of  taking 
a  lead  in  torpedo-manufacture,  as 
he  does  now  in  machine-guns. 
General  Berdan  also  promises  great 
things  in  torpedoes.  If  he  can  do 
what  he  professes,  he  will  cut 
every  one  out ;  for  he  undertakes 
to  give  speed,  distance,  safety 
against  nets  and  other  obstacles, 
easy  steering  powers,  certainty  of 
direction,  &c.  I  wish  him  well, 
but  he  has  been  a  very  long  time 
about  it,  and  so  far  his  trials  have 
shown  few  satisfactory  results. 

Now  in  this  paper  I  have  spoken 
of  the  fish  or  Whitehead  torpedo, 
the  Harvey,  the  Pole,  the  fixed 
or  mine  torpedo,  the  Ley  or  Nor- 
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denfeldt,  the  cigar-boat,  and  the 
Be] 'dan.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  other  inventions,  because 
the  fact  remains  that  the  tor- 
peoo  is  not  perfect — 110,  not  by 
any  means.  When  it  is  so,  we 
had  better  act  like  the  'coon  up  a 
tree  in  America,  who  says  to  the 
sportsman,  whom  he  knows  to  be 
a  dead  shot,  "Don't  shoot— I'll 
come  down ; "  for  war  would  then 
be  too  awful. 

As  the  torpedo  scare  may  extend 
to  merchant- vessels,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  of  consolation  on  that  head. 
A  merchant-vessel  need  not  fear 
tho  torpedo-cruiser,  because  if  the 
vessel  carrying  the  boats  which 
launch  that  nasty  weapon  can  get 
near  enough  for  them  to  use  it,  she 
will  be  near  enough  to  go  alongside, 
for  the  capture  of  valuable  property 
is  of  more  importance  than  its  de- 
struction. Moreover,  it  would  be 
useless  to  send  out  torpedo-boats 
alone  to  look  for  prizes.  Where 
co  aid  they  be  sent  f  rom  1  Where 
would  they  get  coals'?  And  what 
would  they  do  with  the  prizes  after 
th  ey  had  taken  them  1  They  cannot 
carry  prize-crews ;  and  to  destroy  a 
vessel  for  the  sake  of  destruction 
would  be  a  wanton  act,  which 
would  be  universally  condemned. 
Besides,  a  torpedo  is  a  very  expen- 
sive article  to  throw  away  for  the 
sake  of  destroying  an  enemy's  mer- 
chant-vessel. So  I  think  that  the 
Ccf  ptains  and  crews  of  merchant- 
vessels  may  breathe  freely  as  far  as 
torpedoes  are  concerned.  It  is  in- 
tonded,  I  understand,  to  use  tor- 
pedoes on  board  regular  sea-going 
vessels  of  from  300  to  400  tons. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  prac- 
ti  cable  idea ;  and  should  the  dis- 
tance a  torpedo  can  be  fired  be 


increased,  these  vessels  would  be 
serviceable  craft :  but  so  long  as 
400  yards  is  the  maximum  dis- 
tance, they  would,  unless  attack- 
ing a  craft  of  their  own  size,  be 
liable  to  be  knocked  to  pieces 
before  they  could  get  within  tor- 
pedo-range of  the  enemy;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they 
would  be  a  much  larger  target 
than  the  torpedo-boats. 

One  word  more.  I  would  ask 
my  naval  friends  how  they  would 
judge  distance  at  night  when  firing 
their  torpedoes,  and  how  they  pro- 
pose to  approach  ships  guarded 
with  nets  and  boats  ?  Remember, 
also,  that  ships  can  cruise  with 
their  nets  down.  The  fact  is,  that 
what  frightens  people  is  the  great 
speed  at  which  they  see  the  devil- 
ish-looking torpedo-boat  dashing  by 
them.  They  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  damage  that  great 
speed  would  cause  to  the  torpedo- 
boat  itself,  in  the  event  of  its  meet- 
ing any  obstacle,  or  being  obliged 
to  stop  suddenly.  For  example,  a 
curious  case  occurred  lately  on  this 
coast.  A  torpedo-boat  was  obliged 
to  stop  suddenly,  the  result  being 
that  her  machinery  came  to  utter 
grief,  and  three  men  were  killed 
by  the  fires  being  thrown  out  of 
the  furnaces  and  on  to  them ;  and 
I  repeat  that  a  boat  fouling  a  wire- 
rope  was  capsized  and  sunk,  through 
the  sudden  check  of  her  great  im- 
petus through  the  water.  Taking 
into  consideration  all  the  experi- 
ences that  I  have  narrated  in  this 
paper,  I  think  that  I  am  justified 
in  saying  that  fish-torpedo  warfare 
is  to  a  great  extent  a  bugbear,  and 
though  not  to  be  entirely  despised, 
may  be  designated  as  the  "naval 
scare  of  the  day." 
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CHAPTER    VIII. A    MEETING    AT    THE    CROSS-TRACKS. 


WHEN  Jack  Yenables  spoke  of 
standing  in  hesitation  at  cross- 
ways  on  the  road  of  life,  he  did  not 
carry  the  metaphor  quite  so  far 
as  he  might  have  done.  Were  we 
favoured  by  the  sight  of  a  sketch- 
map  of  our  track  through  the 
world,  we  should  see  that  there 
were  side-paths  perpetually  branch- 
ing off,  which  to  all  appearance 
we  might  just  as  probably  have 
followed  to  our  misfortune  or  our 
signal  advantage.  While  in  any 
general  biographical  chart,  illus- 
trating the  career  of  sundry  indi- 
viduals, we  should  see  the  paths 
of  others  striking  into  our  own 
by  the  most  unexpected  turns  at 
the  least  likely  places;  so  that 
two  men  thrown  together  by  acci- 
dent or  Providence  shall  thereafter 
walk  on  together  side  by  side,  or 
possibly  even  arm  in  arm. 

As  he  fancied,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  caprice  which  decided 
Mr  Yenables  to  go  south  by  sea, 
instead  of  establishing  communica- 
tions with  the  Southern  Express  at 
Perth.  As  he  remarked  to  his 
uncle,  whom  he  still  politically 
took  into  his  confidence,  "  I  may 
as  well  think  matters  quietly  over, 
before  having  a  serious  talk  with 
my  father :  it  will  be  better  that 
I  have  something  cut  and  dry  to 
suggest." 

Moray,  of  course,  made  no  objec- 
tion :  the  route  by  which  his  young 
friend  might  travel  was  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  to  him.  As 
for  Jack,  he  knew  himself  too  well 
to  imagine  that  he  could  ever  think 
when  he  wished  to  think.  With 
his  mercurial  disposition  and 
nervous  temperament,  he  put  far 
more  faith  in  quick  inspirations, 


influenced  by  consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  or  possibly  by  the  chapter 
of  accidents.  But  he  had  resolved 
to  embark  on  one  of  the  High- 
land coasting-steamers  at  Port 
Sligachan,  simply  because  he  liked 
the  idea  of  a  sea-voyage. 

The  very  day  he  settled  that 
impromptu  plan,  a  gentleman  of 
sympathetic  nature,  though,  as  the 
Americans  say,  an  entire  stranger 
to  him,  came  to  a  similar  decision 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  The  Hon- 
ourable Wilfred  Winstanley  had 
all  his  life  been  addicted  to 
impulses,  though  he  nevertheless 
had  made  his  way  in  the  world 
very  successfully.  One  night  he 
had  gone  to  bed  in  the  state- 
chamber  of  Castle  Somerled  in  a 
less  serene  frame  of  mind  than  was 
usual  with  him.  For  the  most 
part  he  was  good-nature  itself,  as 
a  man  ought  to  be  on  whom 
fortune  had  smiled  very  steadily. 
His  host's  Lafitte  had  tasted  sour ; 
there  had  been  no  savour  in  the 
entrees;  he  had  been  vexed  to  find 
himself  "doggish  and  snappish," 
as  a  worthy  Quaker  used  to  remark 
in  his  diary.  Altogether,  when 
he  took  his  bedroom  candle  to  go 
up-stairs  he  felt  strangely  out  of 
sorts,  and  he  went  to  bed  to  toss 
and  tumble  under  the  blankets. 
Towards  the  small  hours  his  sensa- 
tions gave  shape  to  his  suspicions, 
and  he  turned  out  of  bed  into  the 
dawn  to  confirm  these. 

"  Gout,  by  Jove  !  I  thought  as 
much,"  was  his  rueful  verdict,  as  he 
gazed  on  a  swelling  toe  that  blushed 
under  his  anxious  examination. 
"  Gout,  by  Jove  !  and  I'll  be  bound 
Willis  has  brought  no  colchicum. 
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It's  true  that  I  have  not  had  an 
attack  for  a  couple  of  years.  Just 
like  my  luck,"  he  added,  with  the 
fractious  injustice  of  a  spoiled 
child,  "it's  choosing  to  lay  hold  of 
me  in  this  heaven-forsaken  Patmos, 
whore  the  doctors  are  sure  to  smell 
of  spirits  and  peat-smoke,  and  their 
drugs  can't  be  worth  the  bottles 
they  put  them  in.  Well,  if  I  am  to 
be  ill,  I'll  be  ill  in  Berkeley  Square, 
— always  supposing  I  don't  break 
down  in  making  a  bolt  for  it." 

And  when  Willis  appeared  with 
his  master's  hot  water,  he  received 
orders  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
steamers,  but  to  pack  immediately 
in  any  case. 

t£  Should  no  steamer  be  expected 
to-day,  you  will  go  and  bargain  for 
a  tug,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

And  Willis,  who  had  been  broken 
to  passive  obedience,  and  who  had 
long  before  ceased  to  be  surprised 
at  anything,  if  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  metaphorically,  simply 
answered  with  a  "Yes,  sir." 

As  it  happened,  a  cargo-steamer, 
carrying  passengers  when  it  could 
piok  them  up,  had  come  the  day 
before  into  the  adjacent  harbour, 
and  having  received  prompt  de- 
spatch from  the  company's  agents, 
was  prepared  to  weigh  anchor  in 
the  forenoon.  Lord  Somerled,  Mr 
Winstanley's  noble  host,  protested 
vehemently  against  his  friend's 
departure.  Mr  Winstanley  was 
profuse  of  apologies,  but  inflexible, 
li  was  altogether  for  Lord  Somer- 
led's  sake  that  he  left.  He  had 
m  ade  a  rule  of  never  being  laid  up 
ii  a  friend's  house  when  he  could 
h  3lp  it,  and  it  was  a  rule  he  had 
nover  hitherto  departed  from. 

"Nothing  would  tempt  me  to 
v  ctimise  you,  my  dear  fellow.  It 
^  ould  be  flying  in  the  face  of  all 
nLy  principles.  I  hope  I'm  unself- 
ish before  everything,  and  I  know 
my  duty  to  my  neighbour  better 
than  that." 
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So  his  lordship  did  what  the 
valet  did  not  venture  on.  He  pre- 
sumed on  a  long  acquaintance  so 
far  as  to  shrug  his  shoulders  openly, 
and  ordered  the  carriage  to  drive 
Mr  Winstanley  to  the  harbour. 

To  do  Mr  Winstanley  bare 
justice,  however  precipitate  his 
impulses,  he  acted  upon  them  with 
rare  determination.  Even  to  him- 
self he  would  have  been  loath  to 
acknowledge  that,  "not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  it,"  he  had  made  a 
fool  of  himself.  Yet  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say  that  he  had  not 
some  searchings  of  heart,  when 
he  hobbled  on  his  sounder  foot 
across  the  greasy  decks  of  the 
Cuchullin.  We  could  almost  aver 
that  when  he  was  assisted  down 
the  battered  brass-bound  steps  of 
the  dark  companion,  and  had 
stumbled  into  the  gloom  of  his 
strong-smelling  little  cabin,  he 
wafted  a  sigh  of  soft  regret  to- 
wards the  comfortable  quarters  he 
had  precipitately  quitted.  If  he 
suffered,  however,  like  the  impeni- 
tent cardinal,  he  "  made  no  sign  "  ; 
and  suffer  he  certainly  did,  in  body 
if  not  in  spirit.  The  shaking  of  a 
carriage  is  far  from  being  a  sove- 
reign specific  for  a  sharp  attack  of 
gout  that  has  quickly  developed 
itself.  If  we  were  to  give  a 
non-professional  diagnosis  of  his 
symptoms,  we  should  say  that  he 
felt  as  if  the  roomy  slipper  he  was 
wearing  had  suddenly  become 
several  sizes  too  small  for  him  ;  as 
if  a  cook  had  been  scientifically 
scoring  the  ailing  foot  in  the 
fashion  in  which  you  prepare 
a  spatch  -  cocked  chicken,  subse- 
quently rubbing  in  the  mustard 
and  Worcester  sauce,  not  by  any 
means  forgetting  the  cayenne ;  and 
as  if  a  spark  or  two  from  the 
glowing  kitchen-fire  had  flown  and 
lodged  themselves  under  the  toe- 
nail.  In  such  circumstances  the 
Stoic  may  make  no  sign,  but  his 
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temper  will  not  be  of  the  sweet- 
est. 

When  his  blinking  eyes  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  the  dim- 
ness, Winstanley  cast  a  discon- 
solate glance  around  him.  The 
low-roofed  cabin  showed  wear  and 
tear,  and  the  panels  stood  sorely 
in  need  of  repainting.  The  table 
and  the  seats  in  the  centre  were 
fixtures,  and  it  needed  dexterous 
navigation  to  thread  the  narrow 
passage  between  them  and  the 
surrounding  lockers  and  horse-hair 
sofas ;  while  a  man  over  the  middle 
height,  unless  he  stooped  his  head, 
must  infallibly  bump  it  against  the 
blackened  beams  above.  But  Mr 
Winstanley,  though  he  loved  his 
luxuries,  was  an  old  traveller :  he 
had  been  in  queer  places  and  seen 
strange  things ;  nor  did  he  expect 
in  a  Hebridean  cattle-boat  to  find 
the  comforts  of  a  Cunard  Liner. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  abomin- 
able gout,  he  would  have  enjoyed 
the  novel  experience  rather  than 
otherwise.  And,  the  gout  not- 
withstanding, he  merely  made  a 
grimace  when  the  shock-headed 
and  courteous  individual  who  offici- 
ated as  steward,  in  answer  to  his 
inquiry  as  to  an  available  berth, 
pointed  to  one  of  the  tattered  sofas. 

"  Ye  see,  sir,  we're  no  just  that 
weel  provided  with  state-cabins," 
said  the  man  apologetically,  as  if 
some  half-dozen  were  already 
engaged,  and  they  would  have 
arranged  to  have  one  or  two  more 
had  they  expected  his  honour's 
arrival. 

"If  only  I  have  no  companions 
in  my  misery,"  murmured  Win- 
stanley, resignedly ;  and  supporting 
himself  on  his  valet's  shoulder,  he 
painfully  regained  the  deck.  But 
even  that  very  natural  wish  was 
not  to  be  gratified. 

"  I  guess,  stranger,  I  must  have 
done  you  a  mischief,  and  seems, 
judging  from  your  limp  when  you 


came   aboard,   that  you  had  been 
sorter  crippled  already." 

The  apology,  such  as  it  was, 
came  from  a  lank,  wiry  figure,  in 
a  tall  stove-pipe  hat,  and  a  suit  of 
go-to-meeting  garments  ;  and  Win- 
stanley, although  he  had  been 
repeatedly  in  America,  detested 
Americans  of  a  certain  class.  And 
assuredly  an  apology  of  some  sort 
was  due,  since  this  particular  citi- 
zen of -the  States  had  brought  down 
his  foot  upon  Mr  Winstanley's 
afflicted  member,  making  that  dig- 
nified gentleman  pirouette  on  one 
leg,  with  his  hand  on  his  servant's 
shoulder  as  the  pivot  of  the  move- 
ment. Hobbling  off  in  rage  and 
pain,  he  did  not  care  to  prolong 
the  conversation ;  but  the  ejacula- 
tion he  uttered,  when  beyond  ear- 
shot of  his  assailant,  made  a  Scotch 
minister,  similarly  attired  in  black, 
turn  up  his  eyes  in  silent  protes- 
tation. It  was  seldom  that  Mr 
Winstanley  so  far  forgot  himself. 
He  hated  the  clergyman  for  that 
silent  reproof,  but  he  was  still 
more  annoyed  with  himself  for 
having  given  cause  for  it. 

Ere  he  had  forgiven  himself  or 
regained  his  composure,  the  vessel 
was  under  way.  She  was  a  nar- 
row, deep-waisted  screw,  indiffer- 
ently manned,  and  apparently  much 
overloaded.  At  least  it  struck  our 
friend,  who  had  been  at  sea  in  all 
manner  of  craft,  that  she  was  down 
by  the  head  and  thoroughly  out  of 
trim.  She  carried  a  load  of  sheep 
and  black  cattle  forward,  besides  a 
score  or  two  of  Celts,  who  might  be 
bound  for  the  herring-fishing ;  and 
the  deck  abaft  the  funnel  was  ham- 
pered with  a  miscellaneous  pile  of 
mixed  goods,  so  that  her  few  hands 
had  little  room  to  move  about.  "  I 
hope  we  may  have  fair  weather," 
was  his  passing  prayer;  but  his 
mind  was  chiefly  preoccupied  with 
his  malady,  as  was  only  natural. 
The  stamp  of  the  American's 
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heavy  boot  was  still  throbbing  and 
thrilling  through  all  his  fevered 
pulses ;  and  as  the  green  shores  of 
the  land-locked  bay  seemed  to  slip 
past  the  stationary  steamer,  he  paid 
no  s  ort  of  attention  to  the  scenery. 
But  as  a  sense  of  soothing  succeeded 
to  acute  torments,  a  change  came 
over  the  spirit  of  his  dreams.  The 
American's  violent  remedy  had 
brought  temporary  relief :  instead 
of  being  worse,  he  felt  decidedly 
better.  And  in  that  he  saw  a 
diroct  interposition  of  the  Provi- 
dence which  had  consistently  be- 
friended him  through  his  many 
wanderings.  He  had  prided  him- 
self on  always  making  the  best  of 
mankind  as  he  found  them,  and 
here  was  an  opportunity  of  rising 
to  the  occasion  —  of  coming  out 
strong,  like  Mr  Tapley  under  ad- 
verse circumstances.  He  would 
make  the  best  of  the  circumstances, 
unpromising  as  they  were,  and 
show  himself  more  than  civil  to 
tho  uncongenial  companions  of  his 
sol  itude.  An  almost  miraculous  lull 
in  his  pains  confirmed  him  in  his 
nmnly  resolutions.  And  when  the 
tinkling  of  a  cracked  bell  announced 
the  serving  of  an  early  dinner,  he 
almost  felt  equal  to  the  occasion. 
In  fact,  having  merely  broken  his 
fast  upon  tea  and  toast,  and  being 
a  nan  of  active  habits,  and  by  no 
m  3ans,  generally  speaking,  a  gouty 
subject,  the  cravings  of  nature  be- 
gan to  assert  themselves. 

He  was  pleased  to  find  the  cabin 
comparatively  well  ventilated.  The 
a<  tive  Mr  Willis  had  persuaded  the 
st  eward  to  open  one  or  two  of  the 
bull's-eyes  and  admit  a  current  of 
arir.  Four  gentlemen  had  already 
t.'.ken  their  places  at  a  table  seated 
f <  >r  a  dozen  :  there  was  his  Ameri- 
can acquaintance  opposite  to  the 
n  inister ;  while  the  skipper,  who 
occupied  the  place  of  honour  at 
tue  top,  was  faced  by  a  sheep- 
farmer  from  "misty  Skye,"  bound 


on  a  pleasure-jaunt  to  the  western 
metropolis  of  Scotland. 

There  is  no  nobler  sight  for  gods 
or  men  than  "  a  great  man  strug- 
gling with  the  storms  of  fate." 
Oato-like,  the  Honourable  Mr  Win- 
stanley  had  screwed  himself  up  to 
a  pitch  of  philosophy,  where  he  was 
not  to  be  lightly  shaken.  He  scarce- 
ly flinched,  so  far  as  could  be  seen 
in  the  dusky  twilight  of  the  cabin, 
when  the  American  welcomed  him 
with  the  cordiality  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, whose  friendly  offices 
had  given  a  claim  on  his  goodwill. 

"  Wai,  stranger,"  exclaimed  that 
really  good  fellow,  with  a  warmth 
that  meant  a  hearty  introduction 
to  the  company, — "wal,  stranger, 
here  you  are,  all  slicked  up  and 
smoothed  down.  Guess,  when  you 
limped  aft  with  the  broken  balance 
of  you,  after  I  had  most  crushed 
off  that  gouty  foot  of  yourn,  the 
bristles  were  up  along  the  back 
like  a  catamount.  That  was  human 
natur',  and  I  apologise.  You  re- 
membered me  of  old  Jeb  Peabody 
and  Judge  Mason's  bull.  You 
want  to  hear  about  it,  you  say. 
Wal,  Jeb  was  ferryman  at  Salem 
Flats,  on  the  Chickabody  river, 
and  he  kept  a  liquor-bar,  and  a 
store  for  general  rations  to  the 
back  of  that.  All-fired  deaf  he 
was,  ever  since  he  had  been  hoisted 
by  mistake,  when  the  boys  forgot 
him,  over  a  blastin'  charge  in  a 
quartz-mine  down  to  Denver.  He 
could  take  a  power  of  drink  could 
Jeb,  but  he  was  apt  to  get  drowsy 
over  it  in  a  general  way.  Wal, 
one  night  he  was  sitting  nodding 
behind  his  pipe  in  his  shanty,  when 
he  hears  somebody  a-tapping  at  the 
door.  'Come  in,'  says  Jeb,  still 
sleepy -like.  The  party  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  shingles  raps 
again.  '  Come  in,'  says  Jeb  again, 
{or  else,  I  guess,  though  it's  well 
on  in  the  fall,  you'll  find  it  kinder 
warm  when  you  do  come.'  The 
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stranger  outside  seemed  deaf  like 
Jeb;  'peared  he  was  gettin'  riled 
with  being  kept  a-waitin',  for  soon 
Jeb  could  hear  him  stampin'  and 
cussin'.  '  Wai,'  remarks  Jeb,  with 
a  sigh,  '  if  I  must  get  up  to  open, 
I  must;  but  I  guess,  my  friend, 
I'll  make  you  see  stars — some,'  and 
he  reaches  out  his  hand  to  his  slip 
of  hickory, — when  all  of  a  sud- 
dint  the  shingles  cave  in,  and 
Judge  Mason's  bull  is  in  Jeb  Pea- 
body's  weskit.  Jeb  was  a  candid 
man,  and  as  he  said  arterwards 
in  mentioning  the  fact — *  the  way 
I  shouted  and  slipped  out  o'  the 
winder  like  a  greased  streak  o'  light- 
nin',  afore  the  crittur  was  done 
prancin'  around,  was  a  caution  to 
iled  snakes.'  And  that  was  you, 
stranger,  as  you  hollered  and  made 
tracks ;  and  as  for  me,  like  the 
judge's  bull,  I  guess  I  was  too  fur 
taken  aback  to  apologise." 

No  one  seemed  greatly  to  appre- 
ciate the  American's  apologue  or 
apology,  which,  considering  there 
was  but  an  ounce  or  two  of  the 
pure  metal  to  some  tons  of  quartz, 
was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 
But  Winstanley  felt  more  in  charity 
towards  him  than  before,  since  he 
saw  that  the  transatlantic  gentle- 
man was  well  disposed  to  monopo- 
lise the  talk,  and  that  for  himself 
he  might  play  the  part  of  listener. 
During  dinner  and  afterwards,  the 
voluble  American  sought  to  beguile 
the  time  with  a  fund  of  anecdote, 
of  aphorism,  and  sage  and  moral 
reflection.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
have  it  all  his  own  way  by  any 
means.  The  minister  and  the 
sheep -farmer  had  many  subjects 
more  or  less  in  common — mammon, 
home-missions,  markets,  the  clip  of 
wool,  the  outrecuidance  of  the  croft- 
ers, and  the  oppression  of  the  land- 
owners. As  for  the  skipper,  he 
seldom  opened  his  mouth,  except 
to  stow  away  the  very  solid  victuals, 
or  swallow  whisky-and-water.  On 


the  whole,  Winstanley,  not  fore- 
seeing what  was  to  befall  on  the 
morrow,  deemed  him  the  most 
agreeable  member  of  the  party. 

The  supper,  which  came  off  at 
nine,  was  more  successful  than  the 
dinner.  After  devouring  every- 
thing indigestible,  from  cold  corned- 
beef  to  crabs  and  Welsh  rabbit,  the 
society  settled  down  to  steady 
drinking.  The  American,  to  do 
him  justice,  having  taken  a  "  cock- 
tail or  two "  by  way  of  digestive, 
stuck  thenceforward  to  aerated 
water.  But  he  talked  nine  to 
the  dozen,  as  he  chewed  plugs  of 
golden  Virginia  indefatigably,  in 
deference  to  the  scruples  of  his  new 
English  friend,  who  had  strongly 
protested  against  smoking.  Not 
that  Mr  Winstanley  disliked  a 
cigar,  but  he  objected  to  suffoca- 
tion by  rancid  nicotine. 

The  minister,  the  sheep-farmer, 
and  the  skipper  met  on  common 
ground,  or  rather  on  common  spir- 
its-and- water,  over  a  bowl  of  punch 
that  was  brewed  by  the  reverend 
gentleman,  after  the  soundest  tra- 
ditions of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church. 

"The  stuff  you  brew  at  the 
preachings,"  observed  the  hillman, 
with  a  solemn  wink,  "or  when 
you're  seeking  to  come  over  the 
heritors  for  an  augmentation,  or 
an  'eke'  to  the  manse."  And 
worthy  Dr  M'Tavish,  knowing  well 
what  his  friend  meant,  fully  met 
his  expectations.  Winstanley,  who 
sat  sipping  some  weak  brandy-and- 
water,  soon  sought  a  refuge  on  the 
deck.  But  a  mist  that  was  very 
much  of  a  drizzle  was  settling 
down  thickly,  and  Willis  was  al- 
most immediately  at  his  elbow, 
like  a  warning  conscience.  For 
Willis  was  attached  to  his  master, 
and  detested  the  duty  of  acting 
as  sick -nurse  to  an  aggravating 
patient. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  this  mist 
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is  tlie  worst  thing  in  the  world  for 
you.  We  should  say  it  had  set  in 
for  settled  wet  in  the  south.  Be- 
lieve me,  you  had  much  better  go 
below." 

'But  I  am  half  suffocated  al- 
ready, Willis,  and  those  good  gen- 
tler a  en  seem  to  have  no  notion  of 
going  to  bed." 

'•Better  be  half  smothered  or 
halt  stunned,  sir,  than  suffer  pain 
for  weeks  to  come,"  answered  Wil- 
lis, sententiously.  "The  one  will 
be  soon  over ;  but  who  can  tell  the 
end  of  the  other?" 

80  his  master  yielded  to  reason, 
and  descended  again  to  the  Inferno, 
where  his  worst  anticipations  were 
fully  realised.  If  the  practice  of 
patience  be  the  discipline  of  life, 
Winstanley  should  have  passed  a 
profitable  night. 

When  he  crept  on  to  the  deck 
in  the  morning,  he  felt  a  doubly 
injured  man.  In  his  sense  of  in- 
tense feverishness  it  seemed  as  if 
he  were  suffering  vicariously  for 
th(  indulgences  of  his  shipmates 
— as  if  he  had  swallowed  the  con- 
ter  ts  of  the  punch-bowls,  while  they 
had  been  simply  looking  on.  But 
he  revived  in  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  air,  as  he  feasted  his  eyes 
on  a  magnificent  Highland  pano- 
rama. The  Cuchullin  was  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  land-locked  roadstead 
of  Loch  Rona.  A  thick  under- 
growth of  dwarf  oaks  and  alders,  in- 
terlacing their  boughs  in  great  beds 
of  bracken,  came  literally  down  to 
thts  beach  of  shingle;  half-a-dozen 
sti  earns  were  descending  so  many 
pi(turesque  glens,  breaking  here 
an  I  there  over  tiny  waterfalls  ; 
wl  ile  huge  hills,  with  slopes  of  the 
sol  test  green,  and  great  shoulders 
dr.iped  in  purple  heather,  were 
backed  up  by  the  splintered  and 
weather-worn  peaks  that  were 
pa-tially  veiled  in  the  swirl  of  a 
drifting  cloudland.  In  the  fore- 
ground, near  a  little  "chaiige- 
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house  "  (Anglice,  public-house)  and 
a  cluster  of  hovels,  was  a  snug  shoot- 
ing-box, with  its  garden  washed  by 
the  sea- waves,  where  the  luxuriance 
of  the  shrubs  and  the  flower-beds 
glorified  the  warmth  of  the  Gulf- 
stream. 

"  The  boat  will  be  going  ashore, 
sir,  after  breakfast,  should  you 
think  well  of  that,"  said  the  shock- 
headed  steward  very  civilly ;  and 
Winstanley  thanked  him  as  civilly 
and  declined,  although,  to  a  man 
in  his  situation,  the  proposal 
sounded  seductively.  He  would 
have  liked  nothing  better  than  a 
temporary  escape  from  his  floating 
purgatory;  but  he  was  reconciled 
to  his  fate  in  remaining  on  board, 
when  the  sprightly  American  came 
up  with  his  greeting. 

"  I  calculate,  Colonel,  by  the 
way  you're  sniffing  the  mountain 
air,  you  feel  as  fresh  this  morning 
as  a  four-year-old  mustang.  And 
if  you're  good  for  a  run  ashore,  I'll 
come  along  and  kinder  take  care  o' 
you.  No?  You  won't?  Wai,  then, 
if  you  like  a  hobble  better,  you're 
welcome  to  try  one.  Them  rocks 
up  there  may  be  almighty  grand, 
but  I'd  sooner  spekilate  on  their 
tallness  any  day  than  climb  them." 

The  morning  passed  slowly 
enough  while  the  Cuchullin  was 
leisurely  landing  cargo.  The  cap- 
tain smoked  and  sipped  his  whis- 
ky-and- water,  leaving  the  super- 
intendence of  operations  to  his 
mate.  Winstanley,  after  sundry 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  kill  time, 
gave  himself  over  to  reflections 
that  were  exceedingly  unpleasant. 
He  was  condemned  to  two  other 
days  and  nights  of  confinement  in 
his  present  society  before  being 
landed  at  a  Christian  port  in  the 
Clyde.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
the  inevitable,  in  the  spirit  of  an 
early  martyr. 

And  the  inevitable  promised  to 
be  worse  than  he  imagined.  As 
3F 
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the  day  went  on,  in  the  bay,  shel- 
tered on  three  sides,  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  was  stirring.  But 
nevertheless  a  growing  ground- 
swell  came  rolling  round  the  bold 
headland  to  the  westward.  The 
sky  had  clouded  over ;  there  was 
oppression  in  the  air ;  the  leaden- 
coloured  rollers  seemed  sullenly 
smoothed  down  by  oil ;  and  the 
mate  made  the  remark  that  the 
glass  was  tumbling. 

"  There  has  been  wild  weather 
in  the  Atlantic — there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that ;  and  the  question 
is,  whether  we  will  not  have  a 
storm  on  the  coast  here." 

As  for  the  captain,  casting  all  his 
cares  upon  Providence,  he  smoked 
and  drank  on  imperturbably. 

The  passengers  had  come  on 
board :  the  Cuchullin  had  got  up 
her  steam,  and  was  slewing  her 
head  round  to  the  sea -channel, 
when  the  mate  sang  out  to  slacken 
speed.  A  boat  was  seen  putting 
out  from  the  shore,  and  a  signal- 
flag  was  being  waved  in  front  of 
the  public-house. 

"  Now  who  may  that  be  1 " 
muttered  Winstanley  to  himself. 
"  It  never  rains  but  it  pours,  and 
here  comes  another  ruffian  to  prove 
the  possible  aggravation  of  the  least 
tolerable  calamities." 

For  a  man  was  seated  in  the 
stern-sheets  as  the  boatmen  strain- 
ed to  the  oars. 

Winstanley  prided  himself  on 
his  quick  perceptions,  and  it  struck 
him  at  once  that  the  new-comer  was 
a  gentleman.  Then  the  stranger's 
luggage  was  presumptive  evidence 
in  that  direction,  since  it  consisted 
of  a  couple  of  neat  portmanteaus, 
a  gun-case,  and  a  handbag  in  Rus- 
sian leather.  The  handbag  bore 
the  golden  initial  letters  "  J.  V." ; 
and  the  gun-case,  as  the  shrewd 
reader  may  have  supposed,  was 
superscribed  at  length  as  belong- 
ing to  John  Venables,  Esq. 


[June 


Jack  was  not  gouty — far  from 
it.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  in  the 
highest  health  and  spirits ;  and  he 
swung  himself  up  the  side  ladder 
with  the  grace  of  a  young  Antin- 
ous.  His  first  words  were  a  polite 
apology  to  the  captain  for  delaying 
him,  which  the  captain  acknow- 
ledged by  inarticulate  mutterings 
and  a  stare  from  his  whisky-sodden 
eyes. 

As  for  Winstanley,  he  was  from 
the  first  attracted  to  the  stranger. 
Here,  according  to  outward  appear- 
ances, was  a  man  with  whom  he 
might  possibly  have  common  ideas 
and  sympathies.  So  the  pair  made 
friends  over  the  dinner-table,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interrup- 
tions of  the  irrepressible  Yan- 
kee, would  practically  have  mon- 
opolised the  conversation.  For  the 
minister  was  overawed  by  con- 
sciousness of  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
jects the  others  discussed  in  a  kind 
of  easy  freemasonry  ;  and  the  sheep- 
farmer,  like  naturally  modest  men, 
was  always  in  extremes,  and  either 
painfully  shy  or  brilliantly  auda- 
cious. 

It  was  just  as  well  for  Mr  Win- 
stanley that  he  had  found  a  com- 
panion he  fancied,  for  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  voyage  might  be 
indefinitely  prolonged.  The  night 
had  settled  down  in  a  fog,  denser 
and  damper  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious one;  and  ten  hours  after 
they  started  the  steamer  was  going 
half -speed  over  a  heavy  ground- 
swell  in  impenetrable  darkness. 
Slowing  the  engines  had  been  the 
result  of  a  compromise,  when  the 
skipper  in  a  moment  of  drunken 
depression  had  lent  an  ear  to  the 
warnings  of  his  inexperienced  mate. 
But  when  the  youth,  in  increasing 
uneasiness,  urged  lying  off  alto- 
gether till  day  should  dawn,  his 
superior  had  lost  temper  and  de- 
cided to  go  boldly  ahead. 

11  It's  but  kittle  steering  here," 
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the  mate  had  objected  ;  "  and  with 
all  that  corrugated  iron  in  the  hold 
we  can  hardly  trust  altogether  to 
the  compasses.  If  we  were  among 
the  rocks  and  reefs  off  the  Point  of 
Act  nahullichan  now " 

"  And  what  if  we  were,  my 
man  1 "  returned  his  commander, 
with  drunken  dignity.  "  Man  and 
boy,  I've  been  afloat  for  thirty 
yea:-s,  and  I  ought  to  know  every 
one  of  the  reefs  between  Cape 
Wnth  and  the  Moil  of  Cantyre." 

They  were  bending  over  a  chart 
sproad  on  the  cabin-table,  and  the 
littf.e  company  of  passengers  was 
grouped  around  them. 

*'  There's  one  of  the  reefs,  then,  I 


calculate,"  ejaculated  the  Ameri- 
can, drily,  and  with  infinite  promp- 
titude. 

For  as  the  captain  spoke  there 
was  a  shock  and  a  long  shivering, 
a  rending  of  timber,  and  a  tremu- 
lous rasping  that  had  run  along  the 
ship's  keel  like  electricity,  com- 
municating with  the  passengers 
through  their  shaking  limbs,  and 
shooting  a  thrill  to  each  nerve  and 
fibre;  while  simultaneously  rose 
shrill  cries  and  wild  shouts  from 
the  decks.  Then  came  another 
shock,  like  the  despairing  struggle 
of  a  stranded  whale,  and  a  duller 
sound  of  the  splintering  of  tim- 
bers. 


CHAPTER    IX. THE   SHIPWRECK. 


Winstanley  forgot  his  gout  as 
the  captain  was  suddenly  sobered. 
Thore  was  a  rush  for  the  deck  in 
that  first  alarm,  as  of  men  who 
preferred  to  perish  in  the  open, 
ratlier  than  to  be  drowned  below 
decks  like  rats  and  cockroaches. 
Once  on  the  deck  there  was  little 
to  be  seen,  but  a  great  deal  to  be 
heard.  The  lantern  gave  but  a  fit- 
ful light,  throwing  faint  reflections 
on  the  grey  wreaths  of  watery 
vapour.  But  out  of  the  darkness, 
that  was  to  be  felt  rather  than  seen, 
came  appalling  evidences  of  a 
gei  leral  panic.  The  Highland  f  ore- 
castle  passengers,  more  accustomed 
to  their  hills  than  to  the  sea,  had 
los  b  their  heads,  and  were  bellowing 
and  "routing "  like  the  cattle.  And 
tho  cattle,  where  they  had  not 
broken  from  the  fastenings,  had 
be-^n  jumbled  together  in  prostrate 
he  ips,  and  were  plunging  madly  in 
tho  efforts  to  regain  their  legs. 
The  more  placidly  minded  sheep 
w(  re  bleating  piteously ;  the  ship 
was  groaning,  though  it  could  not 
roil,  in  response  to  the  surf  that 
was  dashing  against  its  sides ;  and 


the  funnel  was  belching  forth  vol- 
umes of  steam  and  flaming  showers 
of  sparks,  for  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  the  fires  or  the  ma- 
chinery. 

In  the  darkness  and  the  turmoil, 
so  far  as  could  be  judged,  there 
were  only  four  men  who  had  kept 
their  heads.  These  were  the  young 
mate,  the  shock-headed  steward,  the 
cool  American,  and  Mr  Jack  Yen- 
ables.  As  for  Mr  Winstanley,  he 
was  in  mortal  alarm,  though  he  had 
too  much  self-respect  to  show  it ; 
and,  rather  to  give  himself  time  to 
calm  down  than  for  any  better 
reason,  he  addressed  a  remark  to 
Mr  Yenables,  who  happened  to  be 
close  by  his  side,  and  was  busy 
stripping  off  coat  and  boots. 

"  It's  all  over  with  us,  I  suppose." 

But  Jack's  courage  was  of  the 
kind  that  is  highest  in  emergencies, 
and  his  spirits  rose  buoyantly  to 
the  excitement  of  danger. 

"Not  if  I  know  it,  sir.  We 
may  all  get  away  in  the  boats ;  and 
if  not,  I  mean  to  try  to  save  my- 
self by  swimming.  The  steamer 
is  upon  rocks,  and  one  may  find  a 
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footing  on  them,  till  some  passing 
vessel  comes  to  take  us  off." 

Thus  having  spoken  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  the  selfishness  of 
his  speech  struck  him.  "  I  wish 
this  crippled  old  gentleman  had  not 
been  here," — so,  we  may  suppose, 
ran  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 
"  But  as  he  is  here,  I  am  bound  to 
see  him  through  it,  worse  luck." 
And  then  he  added,  "If  you  keep 
by  me,  or  rather,  stay  by  the  com- 
panion here,  I  shall  come  back 
before  I  leave,  and  will  gladly  give 
you  a  helping  hand." 

Hardly  even  when  talking  to  Mr 
Moray,  had  Jack  ever  invested 
words  to  better  purpose.  And 
indeed  in  this  case,  Winstanley  had 
reason  to  be  doubly  grateful.  Not 
only  did  the  calmness  of  the  young 
stranger  help  him  to  regain  his 
self-possession,  but  it  was  a  promise 
of  self-sacrifice  which  he  felt  as- 
sured would  be  redeemed.  So 
whether  his  feelings  were  too  much 
for  him  or  not,  he  merely  squeezed 
the  young  gentleman's  hand  by  way 
of  answer. 

While  we  have  been  lingering 
over  this  conversation  apart  between 
the  only  two  people  in  whom  we  are 
greatly  interested,  incidents  were 
being  fast  crowded  into  seconds. 
Had  it  been  daylight,  one  might 
have  looked  on  at  a  veritable  panic. 
The  Celts  in  the  steerage  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  their  stu- 
por to  be  seriously  alarmed.  They 
had  animal  courage  enough,  but  it 
was  ill  adapted  to  unfamiliar  cir- 
cumstances. They  made  a  rush  at 
the  boats,  and  carried  them  by 
storm.  Their  frenzied  impetuosity 
knocked  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
one,  which  happened  to  be  loaded 
with  coils  of  wire  fencing.  As  for 
the  other,  by  the  aid  of  the  sea- 
men it  was  lowered  into  the  water 
tant  bien  que  mal.  But  that  boat 
was  to  the  windward  side  of  the 
ship,  and  the  surf  was  strong,  and 


the  gear  slightly  fouled  at  one  end. 
Naturally  the  boat  upset  under  a 
cascade  of  human  beings,  most  of 
them  weighing  considerably  over 
fourteen  stone ;  and  then  it  became 
a  case  of  "save  who  can,"  for  no 
one  had  a  thought  to  bestow  upon 
his  neighbours.  Two  or  three  who 
fell  struggling  in  the  deeper  water, 
were  swept  to  sea  or  under  the 
ship's  counter,  and  were  seen  no 
more.  The  rest,  to  their  surprise 
and  pleasure,  regained  their  legs, 
and  were  either  washed  up  against 
the  swamped  boat  and  the  swinging 
tackle,  or,  clutching  wildly  at  each 
other,  their  feet  struck  on  the 
rocks,  up  which  they  scrambled 
through  the  shoaling  water,  till, 
clinging  to  the  slippery  sea-weed 
like  limpets,  they  had  time  for 
recollection  and  a  long  breath. 
Then  one  or  two,  with  more  pres- 
ence of  mind  than  the  others, 
shouted  out  that  there  was  firm 
footing  under  the  ship's  bows ;  and 
when  the  good  news  had  slowly 
circulated  on  board,  relief  from  the 
apprehension  of  immediate  danger 
brought  about  a  wonderful  reac- 
tion. Their  safety  need  only  be 
a  question  of  time,  and  the  indolent 
side  of  the  excitable  Highlanders 
turned  upwards  again. 

And  with  a  falling  ground-swell 
and  calm  weather  they  might  have 
been  well  contented  to  wait  indef- 
initely. But  as  the  first  breaking 
of  the  dawn  began  to  streak  the 
eastern  sky,  there  came  an  ominous 
sighing  and  whistling  through  the 
shrouds  and  the  funnel  -  stays, 
which  caused  the  mate  and  the 
shock-headed  steward  to  prick  their 
ears  and  exchange  significant  glan- 
ces. The  wind  was  getting  up,  as 
the  glass  had  prognosticated  a 
gale;  and  when  the  waves  rose 
with  the  wind,  the  Cuchullin  would 
probably  go  to  pieces.  Nor,  as  the 
breaking  of  the  day  made  objects 
visible,  was  the  sight  of  the  reef  on 
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which  they  were  hard  and  fast  by 
any  means  reassuring.  Low  and 
rugged,  and  covered  with  slimy 
brown  and  green  sea-weed,  it  look- 
ed very  like  the  slippery  back  of 
the  fabulous  kraken,  and  nearly  as 
likely  to  be  submerged  at  any  mo- 
ment, Assuredly  it  was  sunk  far 
out  of  sight  in  spring-tides ;  prob- 
ably the  seas  washed  over  it  in 
such  a  gale  as  was  coming  on. 

The  captain,  although  compara- 
tively sobered  by  the  catastrophe, 
was  dazed,  and  disposed  to  take 
gloomy  views,  as  he  well  might  be, 
considering  that  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  his  certi- 
ficate was  sure  to  be  suspended  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  So  he  declared 
that  as  the  vessel  might  break  up 
at  any  moment,  the  passengers 
had  better  take  refuge  on  the  reef, 
which  might  be  trusted  not  to 
go  to  pieces,  though  it  was  quite 
on  the  cards  that  it  might  be 
swamped. 

Had  an  unimaginative  artist 
sought  materials  for  the  illustration 
of  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  assuredly 
he  might  have  found  them  in  the 
scene  on  the  reef,  which  was  local- 
ly known  as  the  "Kittiwake's  neb." 
The  steerage  passengers  began  by 
saving  their  personal  property, 
and  piled  bags  and  blankets  and 
wooden  "kists"  about  them.  Then, 
for  sheer  want  of  occupation,  and 
by  the  offer  of  free  rations  of  "  Tal- 
liskcr,"  they  were  persuaded  by 
the  mate  and  the  steward  to  un- 
load the  live  cargo.  We  can't  say 
thai  humanity  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  So  half -wild  cattle  that 
had  the  strength  and  suppleness  of 
the  famous  Chillingham  herd,  were 
persuaded  to  leap  from  the  deck 
into  the  water.  The  sheep  followed 
their  leaders,  when  one  or  two  had 
been  caught  up  and  pitched  over 
bodily.  And  then  there  was  a 
scene,  such  as  might  have  been 
witnessed  when  the  ark  brought  up, 


after  its  seven  months'  cruise,  on 
Mount  Ararat.  The  cattle  crowd- 
ed together,  as  is  their  custom, 
with  stooping  heads  and  staring 
coats,  playfully  goring  each  other 
in  the  ribs  with  their  tremendous 
horns,  till  the  melancholy  ocean 
resounded  with  their  bellowing. 
The  sheep,  that  jostled  up  against 
the  oxen,  although  confining 
themselves  to  plaintive  protests 
against  their  bad  luck,  were 
scarcely  in  the  sum  total  less  vocif- 
erous. We  daresay  the  rats  left 
the  stranded  ship,  though,  had 
they  foreseen  the  fate  that  must 
befall  them,  they  would  have  stuck 
by  her  so  long  as  she  floated.  But 
the  old  cabin  cat,  which  had  slipped 
over  the  side  when  his  betters  set 
him  the  example,  was  perhaps 
more  to  be  felt  for  than  any  per- 
son. He  lowered  himself  over  the 
side,  from  a  natural  instinct  of 
self  -  preservation ;  but  really  he 
cared  very  little  what  became  of 
him.  He  was  too  miserable,  as 
he  picked  his  way  among  pools  of 
sea-water,  and  set  down  his  feet 
gingerly  on  rocks  that  were  slimy 
with  trailing  sea-weed.  His  prin- 
ciples and  his  instincts  denied  him 
the  resource  of  suicide — for  we  be- 
lieve that,  among  all  the  memora- 
bilia of  remarkable  cats,  no  one 
instance  has  been  recorded  of  an 
animal  that  drowned  itself.  But 
he  strolled  recklessly  under  the 
very  noses  of  collies  who,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  would  have 
made  but  a  couple  of  mouthfuls  of 
him.  As  it  was,  in  the  presence 
of  a  common  danger,  they  saw  him 
pass  with  an  indifference  as  appal- 
ling as  his  own,  to  any  one  who 
had  leisure  to  remark  the  pheno- 
menon. And  so  the  desponding 
Thomas  went  on,  till  he  ran  up 
against  a  gentleman  seated  in  a 
chair,  when  the  domestic  instincts 
asserted  themselves,  the  more  de- 
cidedly for  the  delightful  surprise. 
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He  rubbed  his  sides  against  an  up- 
turned pair  of  trousers ;  he  made 
the  wearer  wince  by  smoothing  his 
whiskers  against  a  muffled  foot; 
and  then  he  gave  a  flying  leap  out 
of  the  damp,  arching  his  back  and 
purring  pleasantly  against  a  wool- 
len waistcoat. 

In  fact  it  had  been  a  pretty 
though  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  Mr 
Venables  piloting  Mr  Winstanley 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  reef, 
and  there  depositing  him  on  one  of 
the  two  or  three  cane-bottomed 
chairs  to  be  found  on  board  the 
Cuchullin.  Willis,  who  was  still 
amenable  to  orders,  though  he  had 
lost  all  power  of  initiation,  follow- 
ed, carrying  the  dressing-case  that 
was  placed  under  his  master's  feet. 
And  there  sat  the  Honourable 
Wilfred  Winstanley,  gathering  the 
skirts  of  a  trailing  ulster  round 
his  legs,  more  painfully  sensible 
than  ever  of  his  signal  folly  in  fly- 
ing so  hastily  from  his  comfortable 
quarters  at  Somerled.  But  if  he 
had  a  feeling  stronger  than  that  of 
self-reproach,  it  was  of  gratitude 
to  the  cheery  young  fellow  who 
had  done  so  much  for  him.  Al- 
ready Winstanley  had  asked  his 
name,  and  had  been  duly  informed. 
To  say  nothing  of  Jack's  sanguine 
spirit  being  contagious,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  seem  depressed  when  the 
youth  was  near.  He  would  have 
sat  self -rebuked  while  Mr  Yenables 
was  quietly  conversing,  as  if  they 
had  come  together  in  a  club  smok- 
ing-room in  Pall  Mall.  We  will 
not  undertake  to  say  that  there 
was  not  some  swagger  about  Mr 
Venables,  but  are  content  mere- 
ly to  record  how  he  behaved. 

"  I  should  prefer  a  cigarette,  as 
I  have  gone  without  breakfast. 
But  (  needs  must  be,' — you  know 
the  proverb,  sir  ;  so,  by  your  leave, 
though  I  think  I  heard  them 
say  you  objected  to  smoking,  I 
shall  light  a  pipe.  If  I  keep  well 


to  leeward,  perhaps  you  won't 
mind." 

But  after  a  few  whiffs  of  the 
pipe,  a  fresh  idea  seemed  to  strike 
him. 

"  What  a  picturesque  sight  it  is, 
and  what  comical  groups  of  figures 
these  are  in  the  foreground !  Gray's 
odes  come  back  to  the  memory. 
Confusion,  fright,  ay,  and  famine 
too,  and  ever  so  many  more  realistic 
conceptions  of  the  passions.  And 
what  a  bit  that  is,  a  la  M.  Gudin 
at  the  Luxembourg,  for  example, 
where  the  waves  are  breaking 
against  the  sides  of  the  old  ship, 
with  the  sea-weed  streaming  on  the 
curl  of  the  surf,  and  boxes  and 
trunks  bobbing  about  among  the 
breakers." 

And  from  another  of  the  numer- 
ous pockets  in  his  shooting-jacket 
he  produced  something  between  a 
memorandum-book  and  a  sketch- 
book, and,  smiling,  proceeded  to 
draw.  Winstanley  looked  at  him 
curiously.  His  hand  was  steady 
and  his  eye  was  clear,  and  he 
handled  the  pencil  for  all  the  world 
as  if  he  had  been  sitting  on  a  camp- 
stool  in  some  sequestered  glen,  with 
an  immediate  prospect  of  muffins 
and  coffee.  Jack  marked  the 
glance,  and  answered  it  in  about 
five  minutes,  by  carelessly  passing 
his  sketch-book  to  Winstanley. 

"Admirable,  sir,  admirable ! "  was 
that  gentleman's  verdict;  for  in 
fact  his  young  companion,  by  some 
sharp  and  bold  touches,  had  given  a 
very  fair  idea  of  water  in  motion ; 
while  the  rendering  of  the  more 
prominent  figures  in  the  foreground 
was  a  clever  blending  of  the  grot- 
esque with  the  veracious.  And 
though  he  immediately  dismissed 
the  matter  from  his  mind,  the 
memory  of  it  afterwards  did  Jack 
good  service. 

Indeed  more  serious  considera- 
tions were  soon  to  preoccupy  him. 
A  business  of  the  kind  must  be 
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slow  t,t  best,  whether  to  those  who 
figure  in  it  or  to  those  who  read 
about  it ;  so  we  spare  our  readers 
many  of  the  details.  But  with  the 
rising  tide,  driven  over  the  reef 
by  the  winds,  the  water  at  every 
seventh  wave  or  so  actually  washed 
over  Winstanley's  boot  and  slip- 
per ;  and  although  it  became  pretty 
plain  that  no  one  need  be  actually 
drowned,  it  seemed  probable  that 
his  constitution  might  be  shattered 
for  life.  He  was  so  lost  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  gloomy  thoughts,  that  he 
was  indifferent  even  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  irrepressible  American, 
who  opined  that  he  would  rather 
run  the  chances  of  being  sky- 
rocketed from  high-pressure  "in- 
gines "  among  the  snags  of  the 
Mississippi,  than  be  cast  adrift  on 
an  empty  stomach  in  that  herring- 
pool,  when  a  man  should  be  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  mutton-chops 
and  ham-and-eggs. 

Nothing  could  be  more  welcome, 
then,  than  the  sight  of  the  Clans- 
man, steaming  southward  on  the 
way  to  Oban.  She  answered  the 
signals  of  distress,  and  bore  down 
to  Ihe  assistance  of  the  wreck. 
The  embarkation  was  a  matter  of 
timr,  and  of  some  little  incon- 
venience as  well;  but  the  reef  acted 
as  to  kind  of  breakwater  against 
the  freshening  gale,  and  the  cast- 
aways were  hospitably  welcomed 
into  snug  quarters,  where  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  changing  their 
dan  p  garments. 


"I  seem  to  have  known  you 
from  your  boyhood,"  said  Win* 
Stanley  very  warmly  to  his  young 
acquaintance.  "You  have  stood 
by  me  in  a  way  I  shall  never  for- 
get ;  and  as  you  were  ready  to  do 
me  one  inestimable  service  in  the 
way  of  risking  your  life,  I  mean  to 
ask  you  to  do  me  another.  It's 
the  way  of  the  world,  you  know, 
so  you  need  not  be  surprised." 

"  Very  willingly,"  answered 
Jack,  with  graceful  readiness — 
not  the  less  readily,  no  doubt, 
that  he  felt  instinctively  that  the 
favour  to  be  asked  was  to  pave 
the  way  to  some  return  for  his 
generous  devotion. 

"Well,  I  fancy  I  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  your  time  is  at 
your  disposal,  otherwise  you  would 
hardly  have  shipped  for  a  cruise  in 
that  miserable  old  tub.  I  mean 
to  land  at  Oban,  where  I  fear  I 
may  have  to  lay  up  and  take 
medical  advice.  If  you  could  be- 
stow a  day  or  two  on  a  fretful 
invalid,  I  should  feel,  if  possible, 
more  grateful  than  I  do  at  present." 
And  he  threw  as  much  significance 
into  his  words  as  was  compatible 
with  consideration  for  a  gentle- 
man's feelings. 

And  as  we  know  something  of 
Mr  Yenables's  views  and  nature — 
and  as  he  made  it  a  golden  rule 
never  to  miss  a  chance — we  need 
hardly  add  that  he  jumped  at  the 
invitation  with  a  cordiality  which 
greatly  nattered  his  senior. 


CHAPTER  X. A  HIGHLAND  TRAGEDY. 

A  man  must  be  a  bore,  or  a  have  been  more  missed  than  he 
social  wet  blanket,  if  he  be  not  was  by  Leslie,  had  it  not  been 
missed  from  the  society  of  a  High-  for  certain  significant  intimations, 
land  hall.  Yenables  was  missed  dropped  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
by  his  uncle;  he  was  missed  by  his  versation  which  Glenconan  had 
cousin  Grace;  he  was  missed  and  with  his  elder  nephew  according 
mourned  by  Donald  Ross  and  the  to  arrangement.  It  is  true  that 
gillies.  And,  no  doubt,  he  might  Mr  Moray  said  very  little,  being 
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almost  inclined  to  repent  his  frank- 
ness with  Jack  Venables  ;  and  as 
he  had  already  nearly  burned  his 
fingers,  he  was  apprehensive  of 
further  indiscretions.  Yet  he  did 
give  the  young  laird  of  Roodholm 
to  understand  that  Grace  might 
possibly  take  it  into  her  head  to 
marry,  and  that  for  himself  he  had 
every  confidence  that  his  daughter 
would  choose  wisely.  He  hinted, 
moreover,  that  he  had  said  much 
the  same  thing  to  Yenables,  which 
was  quite  enough  to  send  Leslie 
to  a  scrutiny  of  his  own  feelings. 
And  now  that  the  scrutiny  was 
forced  upon  the  young  man,  he 
was  surprised  at  the  dulness  of 
his  own  perceptions.  But  once 
entered  on  so  fascinating  a  course 
of  study,  he  made  astonishing  pro- 
gress ;  and  self-communings,  illus- 
trated by  more  assiduous  perusals 
of  his  cousin's  pretty  face,  taught 
him  a  thousand  things  he  had 
scarcely  suspected.  Strong  and 
sluggish  natures  like  his  sometimes, 
nevertheless,  answer  promptly  to 
the  spur ;  and  when  a  spark  is  set 
to  a  slumbering  passion,  it  burns 
like  the  subterraneous  volcanic 
fires  in  Java  or  Japan,  where  the 
peaceful  landscapes  smile  over  the 
fragile  crust  that  may  explode  at 
any  moment  in  a  violent  confla- 
gration. 

As  for  Grace,  she  had  rather 
felt  towards  Leslie  as  her  father 
felt.  He  was  a  man  she  would 
have  turned  to  in  any  trouble. 
She  believed  in  his  honour  as  she 
did  in  his  Christianity.  She  was 
sometimes  almost  startled  by  the 
eloquent  expression  he  gave  to 
those  deeper  emotions  that  were 
silently  at  work  within  her.  She 
felt  that  the  active  sympathy  of 
one  so  stanch  and  so  earnest 
might  be  everything  in  certain 
circumstances.  Nevertheless,  like 
her  father,  she  rather  admired 
than  loved  him,  cousins  as  they 
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were,  and  thrown  continually  into 
the  most  familiar  intercourse.  But 
hitherto  she  had  seen  life  almost 
entirely  on  its  sunny  side,  and  so 
she  found  herself  more  at  home  in 
the  society  of  the  more  voluble 
Mr  Venables. 

And  hitherto,  and  so  far,  the 
stars  in  their  courses  had  been  un- 
questionably fighting  for  Jack. 
But  now,  as  it  chanced,  Mr  Leslie 
was  to  have  his  innings  at  a  mo- 
ment when  it  seemed  to  come  to 
him  as  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Moray  appeared  one  morning  at 
the  breakfast-table  with  care  upon 
his  brow. 

"  I  have  got  a  batch  of  bother- 
some business  letters  to  answer, 
and  I  think  that  nowadays  I  hate 
business  as  much  as  I  once  used  to 
enjoy  it.  And  this  is  such  a  beau- 
tiful day,  that  it  seems  all  the 
more  pity  to  waste  it.  Needs 
must,  however,  when — you  know 
the  rest — and  there  is  no  help  for 
it.  Suppose  you  and  Grace  arrange 
to  do  something,  Leslie.  I  shall 
be  all  the  more  resigned  if  I  know 
you  are  enjoying  yourselves." 

Leslie  brightened  up.  Good- 
hearted  as  he  was,  and  fond  of  his 
uncle,  he  scarcely  sympathised  with 
him  in  his  present  trial.  And  al- 
though generally  truthfulness  itself, 
he  was  guilty  of  a  compliment 
de  circonstance. 

"  I  am  sure  we  are  very  sorry, 
sir;  but  you  know  the  motto  of 
the  Russells,  '  What  must  be,  must 
be.'  Perhaps  if  you  can  knock  off 
your  work,  you  may  join  us  later 
in  the  day."  Then  turning  to  his 
cousin,  "  What  do  you  say,  Grace  1 
Shall  we  take  the  waggonette  and 
the  chestnuts,  and  drive  over  to 
Tomnahurich  1 " 

Now  the  lively  Grace,  with  all 
her  regard  for  him,  rather  shrank 
from  a  day's  tete-cirtete  with  her 
somewhat  solemn  cousin.  If  she 
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had  told  the  truth,  she  would  have 
confessed  that  he  almost  frightened 
her;  and  she  seldom,  unless  when 
his  animated  conversation  made 
her  forget  herself,  felt  altogether 
at  eas-3  in  his  company.  But  on 
this  occasion,  as  her  father  had  said 
of  his  correspondence,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  help  for  it,  so  she  resigned 
herself  with  alacrity  and  a  charming 
grace. 

In  f  ict,  Tomnahurich  had  a  mys- 
tical attraction  for  her — all  the 
more  ^o,  that  on  the  only  occasion 
when  she  had  visited  it,  she  had  for 
once  been  out  of  tune  with  her 
favourite  companion.  Jack  Vena- 
bles  had  been  at  her  elbow  through 
a  brill  iant  afternoon,  and  his  lively 
rattle  had  jarred  upon  her  sensibili- 
ties, as  the  blaze  of  the  sunshine  had 
seemed  unsuitable  to  the  scenery. 

The  waggonette  with  the  chest- 
nut cobs  came  round,  and  Grace 
stepped  up  on  the  box-seat  by  the 
side  of  her  cousin.  The  taciturnity 
of  th(  driver  surpassed  her  appre- 
hensions— one  may  easily  have  too 
much  of  peace  and  calm.  Leslie 
seemed  embarrassed  and  lost  in 
thought,  although  he  handled  the 
reins  carefully  over  the  somewhat 
breakneck  roads.  He  would  talk 
with  almost  feverish  fluency  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  relapse 
into  long  silence.  Had  Grace  been 
more  self-conscious,  she  might  have 
feared  he  was  on  the  brink  of  a  pro- 
posal, although  assuredly  nothing 
was  further  from  his  thoughts;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  last  men  to  throw 
away  a  game  by  precipitation.  She 
was  immensely  relieved  when  the 
carriage  pulled  up,  and  the  groom 
was  left  in  charge  to  await  their 
return,  the  horses  being  picketed 
on  a  patch  of  turf.  Now  she  was 
no  longer  hand-locked  to  a  spas- 
modically galvanised  corpse,  and 
could  break  away  to  gather  wild 
flowers  or  on  any  other  excuse. 
Her  pet  terrier  ran  yelping  on 


ahead.  Leslie  loaded  himself  with 
the  luncheon-basket,  with  a  rug, 
and  his  cousin's  sketch-book,  and 
strode  along  by  her  side.  The 
scenery  was  picturesque  enough 
and  wild  enough.  What  had  once 
been  a  tolerable  driving  -  track 
ended  where  the  waggonette  had 
drawn  up,  and  was  only  continued 
by  a  rough  footpath,  winding  up  a 
steep  green  hill.  There  were  solemn 
associations  with  it  too,  inconsistent 
with  picnics  and  luncheon  hampers; 
for  many  a  century  before  Tomna- 
hurich had  been  consecrated  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  it  was  still 
sacred  to  the  feelings  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  neighbourhood. 

If  we  are  not  abroad  in  our 
Celtic  philology,  Tomnahurich  may 
be  translated  "the  hill  of  the 
fairies  " ;  at  all  events,  that  is  the 
name  by  which  the  Celts  call  it  in 
the  Saxon.  It  is  a  little  church- 
yard on  a  bold  knoll  or  bluff,  in 
the  midst  of  which  might  be  traced 
the  foundations  of  a  Romish  chapel. 
Many  generations  had  died  and 
gone  to  dust  since  the  sacred  edi- 
fice was  abandoned  for  the  distant 
kirk  of  the  Kef  ormed  religion.  The 
surrounding  glens  had  been  de- 
populated by  emigration,  and  de- 
scendants of  the  dead  folks  might 
be  flourishing  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
owning  forest  farms,  or  running 
lumbering  concerns  in  Canada, 
speculating  in  shares  in  Wall  Street, 
or  in  grain  and  pork  in  Chicago. 
But  still  the  gillies  and  shepherds 
of  the  neighbourhood  would  bring 
their  dead  to  repose  on  the  mound 
of  Tomnahurich. 

"  Can  you  not  fancy,"  observed 
Leslie,  as  they  climbed  the  hill — 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
might  have  chosen  a  more  inspirit- 
ing subject, — "can  you  not  fancy 
the  melancholy  little  processions 
that  have  followed  the  path  we 
are  treading  1  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  live  in  loneliness  like 
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this  must  miss  the  departed  who 
were  dear  to  them  more  than  we, 
who  are  thrown  into  the  whirl  of 
life  and  may  forget  now  and  again, 
if  we  cannot  altogether  console 
ourselves.  We  bury  our  dead  out 
of  our  sight,  and  so  far  we  are  done 
with  them ;  but  in  these  Highland 
solitudes,  after  the  funeral  as  before 
it,  do  what  they  will,  the  dead 
must  always  be  with  them.  Look 
at  the  peasants  of  the  Breton 
coast,  with  their  sombre  fancies, 
which  nevertheless  are  sad  reali- 
ties to  the  survivors." 

Grace,  although  sufficiently  im- 
pressionable, was  taken  aback,  for 
she  happened  to  be  thinking  of  the 
cold  chicken  in  the  basket.  But 
tant  bien  que  mal,  she  caught  the 
ball  on  the  rebound,  and  dropped 
sympathetically  into  her  compan- 
ion's gloomy  train  of  thought. 

"  And  can  you  conceive  anything 
more  sadly  depressing  than  a  child's 
funeral  here  in  the  winter  ?  There 
is  no  putting  it  off,  because  the  few 
mourners  have  gathered  together 
from  great  distances,  perhaps  haz- 
arded their  lives  in  the  blinding 
snowstorm  and  the  snowdrifts. 
And  the  mother,  broken  down  by 
watching  and  grief,  is  toiling  up 
the  hill  behind  the  little  coffin; 
and  even  the  father's  strength  has 
been  overtasked  in  digging  through 
the  frozen  ground  ;  and  the  light 
of  the  cottage  has  been  laid  to  rest 
in  a  spot  that  is  the  very  abomina- 
tion of  bleak  desolation." 

With  such  cheerful  talk  they  be- 
guiled the  way,  till,  having  reached 
the  summit  of  the  grassy  steep,  the 
lonely  churchyard  lay  full  in  front 
of  them.  Whatever  it  might  be  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  the  spot  seemed 
enchanting  now.  It  was  on  the  gras- 
sy crest  of  a  rocky  headland,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  brawl- 
ing stream.  A  clump  or  two  of 
venerable  yews  had  been  dwarfed 
and  warped  by  exposure  to  the 


weather  ;  and  beneath  and  around 
them,  and  within  the  dilapidated 
wall,  were  the  mounds,  not  a  few  of 
which  were  almost  level  with  the 
greensward,  with-  a  sprinkling  of 
grey  and  moss-grown  headstones. 
The  lustre  of  the  noonday  sun  was 
gilding  the  scene  he  could  hardly 
brighten  ;  but  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, the  mountains  to  the  west- 
ward were  bathed  in  all  the  glories 
of  his  golden  light.  Both  Leslie 
and  his  cousin  involuntarily  paused, 
simultaneously  struck  by  the  pathos 
and  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle. 
A  still  more  touching  surprise  was 
awaiting  them.  As  Leslie  was 
about  to  move  on,  Grace  laid  a 
finger  on  his  arm.  But  it  hardly 
needed  her  whispered  "  Hush  !"  to 
make  him  stoop  forward  and  listen 
with  all  his  ears.  There  was  a 
murmur  of  childish  voices,  which 
would  have  sounded  strangely 
spirit -like  had  it  been  midnight 
instead  of  brilliant  noon. 

Grace  stole  softly  forward,  her 
cousin  following.  Another  mo- 
ment, and  the  chicken  and  her 
hunger  were  altogether  forgotten. 

What  they  saw  was  such  a  scene 
of  unaffected  grief  as  might  have 
inspired  the  pen  of  a  Hogg  or  the 
brush  of  a  Wilkie.  There  was  a  new- 
ly cast  mound  beneath  the  boughs 
of  a  yew,  and  near  the  brink  of 
the  precipice.  And  by  it  a  comely 
young  woman  was  kneeling,  her 
chin  in  her  hands,  her  elbows  on 
the  grass,  and  her  swimming  grey 
eyes  gazing  wildly  into  vacancy. 
Though  their  feelings  were  stirred 
in  sympathy  with  her  grief,  the  on- 
lookers nevertheless  were  struck 
by  the  details  of  the  picture. 
Setting  the  refining  influences  of  a 
profound  sorrow  aside,  the  mourn- 
er was  graceful  beyond  the  gener- 
ality of  women  of  her  station.  If 
her  complexion  was  freckled  and  her 
cheek-bones  were  somewhat  high, 
there  was  beauty  with  great  sweet- 
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ness  of  expression  in  her  features. 
The  dress  was  of  simple  black, 
neatly  fitted  to  the  strong  yet  well- 
shaped  figure;  and  in  the  rich  tresses 
of  her  hair,  as  they  hung  knitted 
over  her  neck,  the  auburn  and  the 
red  changed  to  gold  in  the  sun- 
beams. That  the  mother  had  been 
forgot  ten  in  the  sense  of  her  widow- 
hood, was  shown  by  the  boy  who 
was  clinging  to  her  skirts,  and 
scared  at  his  mother's  unwonted 
forget  fulness  of  him.  And  a  yet 
younger  child,  a  bright  little  girl, 
was  laughing  and  crowing,  as  she 
plucked  at  the  gowans. 

Leslie  drew  back  instinctively, 
though  the  mourning  widow  was 
both  blind  and  deaf.  And  Grace 
had  accompanied  him  in  a  sympa- 
thetic movement,  though  in  an- 
other moment  she  had  retraced  her 
steps.  She  could  not  leave  the 
mourner  without  trying  to  comfort 
her,  though  feeling  in  her  heart 
that  consolations  must  be  cast 
awaj.  Indeed  the  poor  woman 
scarcely  acknowledged  the  light 
hand  laid  upon- her  shoulder.  She 
cared  as  little  for  what  was  passing 
near  her  as  for  her  children ;  and 
the  touch  and  the  presence  of  the 
strar  ger  were  neither  profanation 
nor  intrusion  :  so  that  Grace,  with 
all  liar  earnest  desire  to  bring  help, 
stood  silent  and  abashed  before 
that  speechless  sorrow.  She  said 
noth  ing :  she  stooped  and  kissed 
the  children,  and  then  she  with- 
drew as  quietly  as  her  cousin  had 
with  drawn. 

Bit  if  her  feelings  had  been 
movad  to  their  depths,  she  was 
full  of  feminine  curiosity,  as  she 
vowed  to  herself  that  those  feel- 
ings should  find  practical  relief. 
Strange  that  she  should  have  lived 
for  weeks  in  those  mountain  soli- 
tude s,  and  know  nothing  of  some 
cottige  tragedy  that  must  have 
been  enacted  almost  under  her 
eyes.  That  a  tragedy  there  was, 


there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the 
world  :  the  woman's  face  was 
eloquent  with  a  story  of  sorrow 
which  she  must  find  an  interpre- 
ter to  explain. 

The  interpreter  was  there,  of 
course,  all  ready  to  her  hand. 
She  spoke  very  little  to  Leslie, 
who  did  not  say  much  himself; 
and  for  once  his  cousin  under- 
stood and  admired  his  reticence. 
But  she  flew  at  Donald  Ross,  as 
he  said  afterwards,  though  with 
all  due  respect,  "just  as  if  one  of 
the  terriers  had  been  flying  at  the 
throat  of  a  badger." 

Donald,  as  a  rule,  was  ready 
enough  to  talk,  especially  to  the 
young  mistress  he  adored.  But 
on  this  occasion  he  was  reserved 
and  embarrassed,  which  naturally 
whetted  her  keen  curiosity.  And 
for  once  Miss  Grace  spoke  per- 
emptorily, like  her  father,  and 
went  very  roundly  to  the  wished- 
for  point. 

"  You  understand  me,  Donald," 
she  exclaimed,  stamping  her  foot 
on  the  heather,  and  turning  her 
back  ostentatiously  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  luncheon-basket — "you 
understand  me,  and  you  know 
what  I  mean  to  say ;  and  so  you 
will  please  to  tell  me  everything 
about  her." 

Donald  raised  his  stalker's  hat, 
and  scratched  his  grey  locks  in  pro- 
found perplexity.  He  looked  for 
help  towards  Mr  Leslie,  but  Mr 
Leslie  refused  to  understand  him, 
being  almost  as  curious  on  the  sub- 
ject as  Miss  Grace.  Then  he  burst 
out  in  dire  perplexity — 

"  Deil  be  in  me,  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  would  refuse  to  tell  you, 
Miss  Grace,  but  it  was  Glenconan 
himsel' — and " 

"  Oh,  if  you  mean  that  my  father 
has  forbidden  you,"  began  the 
young  lady,  with  a  calculated  stern- 
ness which  nearly  drove  the  unfor- 
tunate retainer  beside  himself. 
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"  It's  not  precisely  that,  neither, 
Miss  Grace :  if  it  were,  you  might 
have  tied  me  to  a  hart's  horns  be- 
fore I  would  have  told.  But  you 
know  yourself  that  the  laird  may 
mean  much  when  he  says  little; 
and  though  you  may  be  sure  that 
his  hand  is  always  as  open  as  his 
heart,  and  that  the  widow  you  were 
speaking  of  has  wanted  for  nothing, 
it's  my  belief  he  would  wish  to  keep 
anything  from  you  that  would  be 
troubling  you." 

"  Well,  I  see  how  it  is,"  respond- 
ed the  young  lady,  softening  down 
her  tones  into  witching  seductive- 
ness, and  breaking  into  a  smile 
which  went  straight  to  Donald's 
heart.  "  My  father  meant  for  the 
best,  but  chance  has  been  too  much 
for  him.  I  mean  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  melancholy  story, 
and  may  you  not  just  as  well  tell 
it  as  he  ?  He  knows  even  better 
than  you  that  I  never  care  to  be 
kept  waiting." 

Donald  looked  inquiringly  at 
Leslie.  Like  every  one  else,  he  had 
an  instinctive  confidence  in  the 
honour  and  good  sense  of  the  Laird 
of  Roodholm,  Leslie  simply  nod- 
ded. He  knew  that  Grace  would 
have  her  will,  and  she  might  as 
well  have  it  sooner  than  later.  If 
he  were  called  upon  to  interfere,  he 
could  always  defend  her  with  her 
father.  And  Donald,  who  was  full 
of  the  tale  he  had  to  tell,  and  who 
rather  prided  himself  on  his  gifts 
as  a  raconteur,  broke  away  in  full 
cry  at  the  sign,  like  a  hound  after 
a  wounded  deer. 

"  It's  three-and-thirty  years  past 
next  Martinmas  since  I  came  first 
into  the  Strath,  and  I've  never 
known  a  finer  lad  in  it  than  Angus 
M'liityre.  No  day  was  too  long 
for  him,  and  no  hill  too  stiff;  and 
I  have  known  him  bring  the  deer 
home  upon  his  shoulders,  when  the 
pony  would  have  broken  down  in 
the  bogs.  It  was  seven  years  ago,  or 


it  may  be  six,  that  he  was  married 
upon  John  Rutherford's  daughter, 
and  brought  her  here.  Her  father 
was  a  shepherd  from  the  South 
country,  and  they  say  that  he  was 
sore  against  the  match — for  Ruth- 
erford was  as  obstinate  as  one  of 
his  own  tups,  and  would  always  be 
set  against  the  Highlandmen;  but 
between  Angus  and  the  lassie,  they 
had  their  way.  That  Rutherford 
would  miss  her,  you  may  believe ; 
and  as  for  Angus,  many  a  time  he 
has  said  to  me  that  his  heart  was 
sore  and  sorry  for  the  old  man. 
And  they  had  the  two  bonnie 
children  you  have  seen  with  her 
up  at  the  burying-place  there,  I 
have  never  married  myself,  Miss 
Grace,  and  I  never  mean  to,  beg- 
ging your  pardon;  yet  I  will  not 
say  but  what  I  have  sometimes 
wished  I  was  Angus. 

"  I  may  have  wished  it  one  Satur- 
day at  even,  just  two  months  agoiie, 
if  I  had  little  thought  at  the  time 
that  I  would  never  forget  that 
night.  We  had  been  giving  a  look 
round  the  braes  at  the  back  of 
Benavourd,  for  we  knew  that 
Glenconan  would  be  down  in  a 
week  or  two.  And  Angus,  he 
would  be  insisting  that  I  was  to 
stop  with  him  for  supper,  and  he 
would  be  stirring  the  toddy,  and 
the  glass  was  going  round,  but  yet 
the  bit  wife  was  the  cheeriest  thing 
in  the  cottage.  And  he  had  told 
me  that  there  was  a  litter  of  foxes 
in  the  cairn  on  Funachan  :  'deed, 
and  the  shepherd  had  been  com- 
plaining that  very  day,  and  he 
said  he  would  need  to  be  getting 
out  some  of  the  terriers  and  seeing 
after  them.  And  so  I  said  to  him, 
after  the  last  glass,  that  we  would 
be  seeing  about  them ;  and  if  it 
was  a  Providence,  as  the  minister 
might  say,  it  was  a  Providence  of 
the  wrong  kind,  but  that  very 
night  I  found  the  fox-hunter  from 
Lochloy  at  the  kennels. 
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"  He's  an  old  man  is  Peter — as 
keen  after  the  foxes  as  his  dogs, 
but  as  stiff  as  Jock  Rutherford ; 
and  he  would  by  no  means  stay 
with  us  over  the  morrow,  that  was 
the  Sabbath.  He  was  bid  to  be 
on  the  Monday  with  the  tacksman 
in  Coulin ;  but  if  we  thought  well 
of  it,  he  would  take  the  cairn  on 
Funachan  on  his  road.  So  at  last 
I  said,  and  always  will  I  rue  it, 
that  he  was  a  wilful  man,  and 
must  have  his  way. 

"Had  it  not  been  for  Peter 
again,  I  would  have  turned  back 
upon  the  Sunday  when  we  met  the 
minister.  He  said  but  little,  but 
he  looked  the  more,  and  many's 
the  time  that  I  have  minded  on  it 
since.  And  there  was  a  beast  of  a 
raven  that  would  follow  us,  croaking, 
all  the  way  up  Glendocharty ;  and 
Mary — that's  the  woman  ye  saw, 
Miss  Grace — she  would  have  keepit 
back  Angus  from  going  with  us, 
for  both  of  them  were  dressed  and 
bound  for  the  kirk.  And  Angus 
Mmself,  for  once,  was  not  that 
v/illing,  but  he  said  that  if  we 
tvere  set  upon  it,  he  was  to  show 
n  s  the  place ;  so  he  whistled  upon 
frmourach,  his  bit  terrier,  and  gave 
a  kiss  and  a  smile  to  the  wife. 

"  The  bitch  fox  had  gone  to  her 
e  arth  but  little  before  us,  and  the 
clogs  had  opened  on  the  scent  or 
ever  we  got  near  to  the  cairn. 
And  Peter  likes  ill  that  any  should 
interfere  with  his  pack,  so  Angus 
1  ad  picked  up  Smourach,  and  was 
holding  her  in  his  arms.  Well, 
i  he  big  fox-hounds  they  stood  whin- 
i  ng  and  scraping  outside ;  and 
1  errier  after  terrier  would  be  sent 
i  n  among  the  rocks,  and  when  we 
laid  our  ears  to  the  ground  we 
<  ould  hear  the  fighting  and  the 
scratching.  But  the  vixen,  she  had 
the  best  of  them ;  and  dog  after 
dog  came  back,  blown  and  bleed- 
ing, and  the  day  was  getting  on, 
(aid  Peter  growing  desperate.  It 


was  then  that  Smourach  made  a 
spang  out  of  Angus's  arms,  though 
I  well  believe  he  could  have  held 
her  had  it  pleased  him ;  but  he 
was  proud  of  the  bit  thing,  and 
would  always  say  that  when  once 
she  put  in  her  teeth,  the  worse 
she  was  worried  the  deeper  they 
went. 

"But  you  are  wearying,  and  I 
am  coming  to  an  end,  and  a  dole- 
ful end  it  was  for  Angus.  The 
battle  had  begun  worse  than  before, 
and  we  all  of  us  were  lying  and 
listening,  when  some  of  the  stones 
slippit  from  beneath  us.  Angus 
was  like  a  man  distracted,  for  the 
way  was  closed,  and  unless  we 
could  open  it  out  again,  he  had 
looked  his  last  upon  poor  Smourach. 
So  he  said  it  behoved  him  to  go  in, 
and  when  I  looked  in  his  eyes  I 
saw  there  was  no  holding  him  back. 
So  he  strips  his  coat  and  in  he  crawls, 
and  we  could  hear  to  him  scraping 
away  among  the  stones,  when  the  big- 
gest of  the  blocks  above  him  settled 
down.  He  must  have  moved  some  of 
the  small  stones  inside  that  upheld 
it.  And  then  there  came  a  groan 
through  the  cracks  that  sent  a  grue 
to  our  hearts,  and  we  knew  that 
the  great  rock  was  upon  him.  We 
were  down  upon  our  knees,  and 
tearing  away,  till  our  hands  were 
bloody  and  our  nails  were  rent ; 
and  we  got  down  till  we  saw  the 
hair  on  the  head  of  him,  and  the 
big  bells  of  the  sweat  that  were 
standing  on  his  forehead. 

"'Can  you  shift  it,  Donald?' 
he  could  just  groan  out ;  and  I 
would  have  given  ten  years  of  my 
life  to  say  '  ay  '  to  him.  But  un- 
less we  had  brought  half-a-dozen 
men  with  bars  of  iron,  we  could 
never  have  lifted  it  one  inch.  But 
when  we  could  say  nothing,  and 
he  maybe  heard  Peter  sob — for  the 
fell  old  hunter  was  crying  like  a 
woman — all  he  breathed  out  was, 
(  Then  the  Lord  be  good  to  me  ! ' 
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and  these  were  the  last  words  that 
he  ever  spoke." 

Donald,  absorbed  in  his  story, 
had  been  stimulated  by  Grace's 
attention.  But  when  he  looked 
at  her  on  finishing,  her  pale  face 
frightened  him.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  Moray,  knowing  her 
impressionable  temperament,  had 
been  afraid  of  shocking  her  by  so 
tragic  a  tale.  But  with  her  sensi- 
tive nerves  she  had  her  father's 
courage ;  and  it  was  to  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  widow  that  she 
turned  her  practical  mind.  She 
forced  Donald  to  tell  how  the 
news  had  been  "  broken  "  by  strong 
men  who  could  not  control  their 
emotion,  and  startled  the  bereaved 
widow  by  the  very  intensity  of 
their  sympathy;  and  though  she 
could  not  go  to  the  cottage  in  her 
present  agitation,  thenceforth  her 
thoughts  were  full  of  its  occupant. 

Moray  was  both  shocked  and 
angry  when  he  met  the  excur- 
sionists on  their  return.  His 
daughter's  nerves  had  been  sadly 
shaken  by  listening  to  such  a 
narrative  so  near  its  scene.  On 
consideration,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
obtain  his  forgiveness  for  Donald, 
who  indeed,  in  the  circumstances, 
could  hardly  have  helped  speaking. 
But  time  after  time  he  cursed  his 
own  folly  in  letting  his  daughter 
go  near  the  churchyard  and  the 
cottage.  So  far  as  material  help^o 
the  widow  went,  he  had  nothing 
with  which  to  reproach  himself. 
His  liberality  had  fed  and  clothed 
the  little  family,  and  was  ready  to 
assure  its  future  into  the  bargain. 
But  what  haunted  Grace,  with  that 
slow  death-agony  under  the  boul- 
der, was  the  look  in  the  widow's 
face.  There  was  a  touch  of  the 
insanity  that  brings  no  oblivion 
— that  distorts  the  horrors  which 
memory  will  revive.  Judging  by 
the  effects  on  herself,  a  compar- 
atively unconcerned  listener,  she 


could  guess  how  the  tragedy  must 
have  told  on  the  woman  it  so 
deeply  affected.  And  with  her 
actively  sympathetic  nature,  in- 
action was  out  of  the  question. 
Even  her  father,  now  that  the 
mischief  had  been  done,  felt  that 
she  must  be  left  free  to  follow  her 
warm  impulses.  Yet  she  shrank 
herself  from  approaching  so  sa- 
cred a  grief,  distrusting  her  power 
of  bringing  either  consolation  or 
alleviation. 

It  was  then  that  Leslie  had  his 
opportunity  —  though,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  never  thought  of  it  as 
an  opportunity  at  the  time;  nor 
did  he  know  till  long  afterwards 
how  well  he  had  improved  it.  In 
which  he  differed  altogether  from 
Mr  Yenables,  who,  although  per- 
haps to  the  full  as  warm-hearted 
as  the  other,  could  never  for  the 
life  of  him  help  thinking  how  he 
could  turn  everything  to  some  per- 
sonal account.  There  is  nothing 
which  a  sensible  girl  who  is  vaguely 
contemplating  marriage  craves  so 
much  in  a  lifelong  companion  as 
intuitive  sympathy  and  intelligent 
affection.  They  are  the  supports 
on  which  she  hopes  to  lean — the 
shelter  that  may  shield  her  from 
the  storms  of  life.  And  now 
Leslie's  sympathy,  although  it  was 
silent,  was  as"  clear  to  her  as  the 
intelligence,  the  perspicuity  of 
which  almost  alarmed  her.  He 
said  very  little,  as  was  his  custom, 
but  she  felt  that  his  loving 
penetration  was  searching  out  her 
innermost  thoughts.  And  she 
knew,  besides,  and  she  had  good 
reason  to  know,  that  he  was  em- 
ploying himself  very  energetically 
in  her  service. 

When  she  came  down  to  break- 
fast, after  a  restless  night,  she  had 
missed  her  cousin,  and  asked  about 
him. 

"He  called  for  a  glass  of  rum- 
and-milk  in  his  room,  and  was 
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a-vvay  by  seven  o'clock,  they  tell 
me,"  said  her  father.  "  He  did  not 
vouchsafe  any  message  for  us,  but 
I  fancy  we  both  guess  his  business." 

So  in  the  early  forenoon  Grace 
was  sauntering  on  the  path  that 
led  over  the  hills  towards  Mrs 
M 'In tyre's  shieling.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  she  saw  Leslie  ap- 
proaching. He  was  coming  on 
leisurely,  as  if  lost  in  thought,  but 
at  sight  of  her  he  quickened  his 
pace. 

"Well,  Ralph!"  was  all  the 
greeting  she  gave  him,  and  yet 
there  was  that  in  her  look  and  in 
h(T  tone  which  amply  rewarded 
him  for  his  early  expedition. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  answering  her 
unspoken  inquiries — "  yes,  I  have 
been  to  see  her,  and  I  think  I  see, 
too,  how  we  can  help  her." 

Grace  was  of  course  all  anxiety ; 
but  she  repressed  the  questions  that 
came  crowding  to  her  lips,  leaving 
hor  silent  cousin  to  do  the  talking. 
And  he  spoke  with  so  much  good 
sense  and  with  such  sincere  feeling, 
that  she  had  never  listened  to  him 
with  greater  pleasure. 

"  You  of  all  girls  will  understand 
me,  Grace,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
nover  was  so  nervous  in  my  life  as 
when  I  walked  up  to  the  door  of 
that  poor  woman's  cottage.  There 
is  something  so  sacred  in  a  calam- 
ity like  his,  that  it  seems  sacrilege 
for  a  man  and  a  stranger  to  ap- 
proach it.  And  when  sorrow  has 
almost  turned  the  brain,  in  our 
ignorance  and  our  reverence  we 
are  almost  hopeless  to  cope  with  it. 
In  fact,  had  it  riot  been  for  one 
thing,  I  should  have  gone  on  hesi- 
tating"— he  did  not  add,  "as  you 
huve  been  doing." 

But  Grace  finished  the  sentence 
for  him  in  her  mind,  and,  full  of 
her  gratitude,  was  ready  to  reward 
him. 

"And  I  know  what  that  one 
thing  was,  and  that  you  wished  to 
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spare  my  weakness  an  effort.  Nor 
shall  I  forget  it,  Ralph — of  that 
you  may  be  sure  \  and  now  tell  me 
everything." 

"  Really,  I  don't  know  that  there 
is  much  to  tell,  except  that  I  have 
prepared  the  way  for  you,  and  left 
her  hoping  for  your  visit.  Though 
that .  is  something,  for  I  am  sure 
you  will  do  her  good,  and  indeed 
may  probably  prove  her  salvation. 
The  fact  is  that  the  poor  woman 
has  been  neglected,  though  not 
intentionally;  and  mismanaged — 
with  the  best  intentions.  Your 
father,  as  of  course  he  would,  gave 
his  people  carte  blanche,  and  in  the 
way  of  meal,  and  milk,  and  mut- 
ton, she  has  everything  heart  can 
desire.  I  believe  that  the  neigh- 
bours, from  Donald  Ross  down- 
wards, would  each  one  of  them 
cut  off  a  hand  to  spare  her  a  finger- 
ache.  But  they  scarcely  under- 
stand her  case, — as  how  should 
they  1  And  living  in  the  shadows 
of  that  brooding  solitude — you  re- 
member our  talk  of  yesterday,  just 
before  we  saw  her? — her  dead  is 
always  with  her  j  the  horrors  of 
that  death-scene  are  always  pres- 
ent with  her ;  and  I  believe,  from 
wnat  she  let  slip,  that  the  husband 
she  loved  haunts  her  in  her  visions 
of  the  night  like  the  vampires  of 
the  Hungarian  legends.  Unhap- 
pily, perhaps,  she  seems  to  be  a 
remarkable  woman  for  her  station  : 
what  you  might  have  been,"  he 
added,  with  a  serious  smile,  "  had 
you  been  born  a  shepherd's  daugh- 
ter- and  similarly  bereaved." 

"  But  the  minister  ? "  said  Grace. 
"  He  is  a  good  man — is  he  not  ? 
Has  he  not  gone  to  visit  her?" 

"  The  minister  is  an  excellent 
man,  and  his  visits  have  been  only 
too  frequent.  From  what  I  have 
gathered,  and  it  was  a  good  deal, 
his  views  are  as  strong  and  as 
sincere  as  they  are  narrow.  He 
pities  her ;  he  feels  for  her,  accord- 
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ing  to  his  lights;  but  he  is  per- 
suaded that  the  terrible  death  was 
a  judgment.  And  even  in  consol- 
ing the  widow,  in  his  heart  and 
conscience  he  feels  that  he  must 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
and  says  as  much.  So  Mrs  M'ln- 
tyre,  believing  in  her  pastor's  spir- 
itual infallibility,  is  tormented  by 
the  notion  of  her  husband's  doom. 
If  he  was  made  a  flagrant  example 
of  the  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking — if 
he  was  doomed  here,  he  may  be 
condemned  hereafter." 

"  How  terrible  !  " 

"  Is  it  not  1  But  that  is  just 
where  you  may  do  unspeakable 
good,  since  you  can  talk  religion 
as  well  as  common  -  sense,  and 
speak  to  her  of  mercy  instead  of 
judgment.  But  it  is  not  for  me 
to  tell  you,  Grace,  how  you  may 
best  comfort  the  widow.  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  giving  a  hint  to 
one  of  the  angels :  if  you  cannot 
bring  consolation  to  the  cottage, 
then  I  throw  up  my  hands.  And 
even  the  minister  is  a  candid  man, 
and  may  listen  to  reason  and  the 
views  of  Glenconan's  daughter. 
You  go  to  work  with  him  and 
with  Mrs  M'Intyre,  and  come  to 
me  and  report  progress.  In  the 
meantime,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
whole  matter — unless,  indeed,  you 
should  want  money." 

"  That  you  assuredly  shall  not 
do,  or  I  take  110  further  step ;  and 
I  cannot  use  a  stronger  threat,  for 
I  believe  that  we  shall  succeed  in 
'our  errand  if  we  only  go  hand  in 
hand.  But  you  must  still  be  my 
guide,  and,  you  may  be  sure,  I 
shall  be  very  docile.  Only  tell 
me  what  I  am  to  do,  and  you  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain." 

Leslie  never  in  his  life  felt  half 
so  happy,  and  he  would  have  very 
much  liked  to  have  told  her  so. 
A  community  of  interests  had 
been  established  on  the  highest 
and  holiest  grounds;  and  now  he 


had  proved  and  realised  the  vir- 
tues and  the  qualities  with  which 
he  had  always  desired  to  credit  his 
cousin.  She  was  worth  the  loving, 
and  she  was  worth  the  living  and 
the  working  for,  so  from  thence- 
forth he  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
both  the  one  and  the  other;  and 
when  Leslie's  mind  was  made  up 
on  a  subject  so  all-important,  it 
was  by  no  means  easy  to  move  it. 
That  happy  moment  seriously  al- 
tered the  odds  against  hopes  and 
ambitions  on  the  part  of  Mr  Ven- 
ables.  And  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  Grace  made  a  guess  at 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind  ;  for 
her  colour  rose,  to  her  confusion, 
as  her  cousin's  eyes  were  riveted 
on  her. 

But  the  confusion  passed  away, 
and  the  community  of  interest  re- 
mained. The  cousins  went  like 
angel-visitors  to  the  cottage,  some- 
times together,  more  often  separ- 
ately. They  found  that  the  widow 
could  be  won  to  confidences  in  a 
tete-a-tete,  though  she  would  shrink 
into  herself  when  the  two  came 
together.  But  their  sympathy 
began  to  teach  her  acquiescence, 
which  might  gradually  grow  to 
contented  resignation.  And  al- 
though it  was  not  often  she  spoke 
the  thanks  she  looked,  she  could 
occasionally  be  eloquent  in  her 
gratitude  to  either  when  the  other 
was  away.  She  had  warm  feel- 
ings, or  she  could  never  have 
suffered  so  intensely;  and  she  had 
been  educated  above  her  present 
station.  But  let  her  enlarge  on 
the  praises  of  the  absent  as  she 
might,  she  could  never  tire  the 
patience  of  either  of  the  listeners. 
Grace  would  hear  how  her  manly 
cousin — who  had  saved  the  life  of 
another  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  to 
the  admiration  of  the  daring  hill- 
men —  could  be  tender  and  im- 
passioned as  any  woman.  She 
heard  involuntary  comparisons 
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drawn,  much  to  his  advantage, 
between  him  and  the  very  worthy 
minister,  in  whom,  nevertheless, 
as  we  have  said,  Mrs  M'Intyre 
profoundly  believed.  She  admired 
the  tact,  though  it  seemed  pro- 
fanity to  call  it  tact,  which  he 
had  shown  in  these  delicate  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  reproaching  her- 
st  If  for  her  blindness  hitherto,  she 
rather  ran  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. In  short,  she  admired  him 
and  loved  him  more  and  more,  and 
day  by  day — as  a  cousin;  so  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Mr  Leslie's 
chances  were  looking  up. 

While  as  for  him,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry,  he  took  to  ideal- 
ising the  maiden  he  had  longed  to 
adore.  Before  he  thought  serious- 
ly of  loving  her,  he  had  been 
hampered  by  his  distrustful  good- 
sense.  He  had  admired  the  nat- 
ural grace  of  her  movements;  he 
had  meditated  sonnets  to  her 
beauties  when  the  fancy  seized 
him ;  he  had  liked  the  liveliness 
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that  sparkled  in  her  badinage 
with  Venables.  But  whether  it 
were  from  a  dash  of  jealousy  or 
doubts  as  to  her  depth,  he  had 
feared  that  she  and  Venables 
would  be  fitly  matched.  For  Les- 
lie, with  no  touch  of  personal 
vanity,  cherished  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  intellectual  pride.  But  with 
him,  as  with  her,  there  had  come 
a  reaction,  and  now  he  was  the 
more  ready  to  worship  that  he  had 
rashly  criticised.  Now  he  figured 
her  to  himself  as  the  ministering 
angel,  bringing  messages  from 
heaven  to  desolate  hearth;  and 
then,  in  a  natural  sequence  of  ideas, 
he  thought  what  her  presence  would 
be  in  her  husband's  home.  Alto- 
gether, if  Mr  Yenables  had  really 
left  his  heart  in  the  Highlands, 
when  he  went  southward  full  of 
self-confidence,  to  study  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  fortunes,  he 
might  have  had  good  grounds  for 
uneasiness,  had  he  known  all  that 
was  going  on. 


CHAPTER    XI. THE  HON.  WILFRED    WINSTANLEY. 


But,  come  what  might  of  his 
affair  with  his  cousin,  Jack  Ven- 
aMes  had  been  doing  well  for  him- 
self. In  Winstanley  he  seemed  to 
Imve  met  what  the  spiritualists 
would  have  called  his  affinity,  allow- 
ances being  made  for  the  difference 
in  their  ages.  He  had  succeeded  as 
the  other  hoped  to  succeed,  by 
so  3ial  gifts,  by  tact,  and  by  enter- 
prise. To  be  sure,  as  Jack  learned 
by  degrees,  Winstanley  had  had 
ce  ;tain  advantages  in  starting.  He 
heard  the  story  bit  by  bit,  and,  as 
it  were,  incidentally;  yet  Win- 
stanley was  really  frank,  and  will- 
ing to  be  so,  for  he  loved  to  find 
an  admiring  listener.  And  Jack 
sa ;  at  his  feet  with  unfeigned  and 
flattering  interest,  storing  up  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  which  he 
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hoped   to   turn    to    practical    ac- 
count. 

Mr  Winstanley  had  been  the 
second  son  of  the  Viscount  Wreck- 
in;  and  through  his  mother  he 
had  inherited  a  handsome  indepen- 
dent fortune.  Had  he  been  more 
humbly  born  and  poor,  he  would 
probably  have  done  what  Jack  had 
dreamed  of  doing,  and  turned  artist, 
launching  out  as  an  adventurer  in 
full  Bohemia.  He  was  fond  of  art, 
and  had  fair  talents  that  way,  which 
possibly  he  might  have  cultivated 
to  profitable  purpose.  He  was 
fond  of  pleasure  too,  and  it  might 
well  have  been  a  question  whether 
art  or  pleasure  would  have  got  the 
upper  hand,  had  he  given  himself 
over  to  leading  the  life  of  a  Miirger. 
As  it  was,  the  family  traditions  kept 
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him  straight,  and  fair  play  was 
given  to  his  talents  and  his  ambi- 
tion. For  two  or  three  genera- 
tions the  Winstanleys  had  been 
distinguished  in  public  affairs,  and 
they  had  the  habit  of  intermarrying 
with  the  governing  Whig  families. 
Taking  to  politics  or  diplomacy 
like  ducks  to  the  water,  it  was 
only  a  question  with  the  Hon. 
Wilfred  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  he  should  steer. 

He  might  have  sat  for  a  borough 
which  was  in  reality  a  close  one, 
though  the  Winstanley  influence 
was  decently  ignored.  Or  he  might 
try  his  fortunes  in  diplomacy, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  that 
he  would  be  taken  care  of.  The 
young  aristocrat  hardly  hesitated. 
He  had  gauged  himself  and  knew 
that  he  was  clever,  but  he  was  not 
very  sure  that  he  was  profound. 
He  did  know  that  he  detested 
drudgery,  and  he  was  doubtful 
whether  he  might  shine  as  a 
speaker.  He  would  as  sQon  have 
committed  suicide  offhand,  as  con- 
demned himself  to  committees  and 
the  study  of  blue-books  -T  and  mak- 
ing a  slow  reputation  as  a  hard- 
working official,  seemed  a  game 
that  was  far  from.,  being  worth  the 
candle.  On  the,  other ^hand,  diplo- 
macy attracted  '  hittj.'  He  liked 
the  idea  of  looking  forward  in  the 
future  to  twfetiiig11  sultans  and 
kaisers  and  kings  roiund  his  fingers. 
While  in  the  maritime,  with  the 
strong  interest  he^could  command, 
he  might  serve  his  apprenticeship 
in  pleasant  places. 

On  the  whole,  he  had  had  lit- 
tle reason  to  complain ;  and  if  he 
went  through  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
illusioning, he  had  the  grace  to 
acknowledge  that  the  faults  were 
his  own.  He  was  quick,  but  not 
industrious;  he  was  adroit,  but 
scarcely  reliable.  He  began  at 
Florence  as  attache  .at  the  Court 
of  the  Grand  Duke  in  the  good  old 
days,  and  there  he  made  his  repu- 


tation as  a  man  who  could  shine  in 
society,  and  who  was  an  artistic 
connoisseur.  He  went  in  for  so- 
ciety as  matter  of  business,  and  for 
the  fine  arts  in  the  way  both  of 
business  and  pleasure.  He  ran  up 
bills,  but  he  could  afford  to  pay 
them ;  he  entertained,  because  he 
liked  entertaining,  while  other 
attaches  ate  at  their  master's  tables, 
going  out  to  dinners,  and  giving 
none  in  exchange.  So  he  early 
made  his  mark  as  a  brilliant  young 
man,  who  might  do  the  State  good 
service  were  he  promoted.  And 
even  then,  his  pleasures,  and  what 
apparently  were  his  extravagances, 
proved  profitable.  He  flirted  freely 
with  maids  and  matrons,  saying 
little  of  importance,  and  picking  up 
a  good  deal.  He  was  the  very  man 
to  be  set  to  match  some  feminine 
diplomatist,  who,  being  sent  out  to 
shear  her  dupes,  never  dreamed  of 
going  home  shorn.  The  ingenuous 
youth  had  a  way  of  looking  into 
women's  eyes,  which  at  once  dis- 
armed them  and  drew  them  on. 
It  could  hardly  be  called  deceit, 
it  came  so  naturally  to  him.  Then 
his  art  purchases  were  even  more 
immediately  lucrative  than  his 
social  talents.  He  had  grand 
passions  for  particular  pictures. 
There  was  one  Madonna  by  Cor- 
reggio,  which  he  bought  at  what 
appeared  a  fancy  price,  and  fitted 
up  in  a  fancy  case,  carrying  it  with 
him  wherever  he  went.  The  pas- 
sion being  sated,  he  sold  Our  Lady 
afterwards  for  cent  per  cent  on 
the  original  purchase-money.  In 
fact,  although  he  might  be  taken 
in  now  and  then,  as  must  be  the 
fate  of  the  very  shrewdest  in  ex- 
perience, he  generally  put  out  good 
money  at  usury,  and  could  realise 
his  investments  in  the  aggregate  at 
a  handsome  profit. 

He  married  young  and  for  love, 
which  might  appear  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  his  practical  char- 
acter ;  but,  as  it  chanced,  the  lady 
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had  a  considerable  fortune,  which 
was  subsequently  increased  by  an 
unexpected  inheritance.  The  lady 
had  likewise  a  will  of  her  own,  as 
^he  had  a  right  to  have,  and  we 
daresay  there  may  have  been  do- 
mestic tussles  before  she  was  per- 
mitted to  indulge  it.  At  any  rate, 
the  pair  ultimately  signed  terms  of 
peace,  and  agreed  to  go  each  their 
cwn  way  as  they  liked,  coming  to- 
gether on  a  footing  of  friendship 
\vhen  they  pleased.  Winstanley 
had  gone  through  all  the  successive 
grades,  from  unpaid  attache  to 
£• rst  secretary  of  legation;  and  then 
he  became  a  promising  Minister, 
although  he  had  never  risen  to  the 
rank  of  ambassador.  That,  as  I 
said,  was  very  much  his  own  fault. 
He  was  able,  but  only  too  versatile, 
for  he  wanted  ballast.  He  loved 
cliange  of  scene,  and  was  willing 
to  be  shifted  anywhere,  from  the 
I  [ague  or  Frankfort  to  Quito  or 
Pekin.  And  all  that  could  cer- 
tainly be  predicated  of  him  at  the 
Foreign  Office  was,  that  he  would 
scarcely  be  settled  ere  he  would 
\\ish  to  change  again.  And  a 
change  he  invariably  succeeded  in 
ejecting,  which  may  have  gone  far 
to  account  for  his  complacent  sub- 
mission, though  he  went  revolving 
in  secondary  spheres  in  place  of 
rising  to  the  primary. 

So  that  even  in  the  discharge  of 
his  strictly  official  duties,  the  pro- 
ve ;rb  of  the  rolling  stone  could 
hardly  be  said  to  apply  to  him, 
for  he  rolled  out  of  one  good  berth 
ir to  another,  and  had  always  re- 
sj  ectable  pay  and  appointments. 
Bat  he  was  a  man  who  had  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  and  had  a  mar- 
v(  llous  instinct  for  never  burning 
his  fingers.  As  to  that,  we  may 
let;  him  speak  for  himself,  as  it  was 
a  subject  on  which  he  was  especi- 
ally fond  of  speaking  when  he  could 
make  sure  of  his  audience.  Win- 
stanley detested  the  semblance  of 
boasting,  but  he  loved  sympathetic 


appreciation.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
unfeigned  and  only  half-conscious 
flattery  of  Jack  Venables  in  that 
respect,  which  had  drawn  the  elder 
adventurer  most  strongly  towards 
the  younger  one. 

Jack  had  expressed  his  admi- 
ration and  astonishment  at  the 
number  and  variety  of  those  irons 
of  Mr  Winstanley,  though  he  had 
merely  heard  of  a  few  of  them  in 
course  of  conversation. 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Win- 
stanley, complacently,  "I  have 
lived  in  many  places  in  my  time, 
and  have  always  made  it  a  golden 
rule  to  turn  my  opportunities  to 
the  best  advantage." 

"And  such  opportunities.!" 
sighingly  ejaculated  Jack. 

"Such  opportunities,  you  may 
well  say.  No  man  can  do  more 
in  the  speculative  way  than  one 
of  her  Majesty's  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives in  foreign  parts.  The 
misfortune  is,  with  men  sent  to 
Peru  or  Patagonia,  or  those  sort  of 
places,  that  very  few  of  them  have 
money.  They  try  to  live  on  their 
incomes,  or  to  save  upon  them,  and 
they  fail  ignominiously.  Now  I 
had  money,  as  it  happened.  Trade 
is  forbidden  even  to  consuls  now, 
very  properly,  though  the  poor 
devils  have  often  to  starve  upon  a 
pittance,  in  obedience  to  peremp- 
tory though  righteous  rules.  But 
a  free  Briton  may  always  invest 
his  money  in  whatever  quarter  of 
the  globe  he  happens  to  find  him- 
self. A  diplomatist  has  always 
access  to  the  best  information,  and 
should  be  able  to  count  on  his 
position  for  guaranteeing  his  being 
honestly  dealt  with." 

"So,  sir?"  again  ejaculated 
Jack,  hanging  on  the  lips  of  the 
speaker,  in  the  confident  hope  of 
successfully  imitating  him. 

Winstanley  was  pleased,  and 
went  on ;  perhaps  he  had  his 
reasons  besides. 

"  Look  here,  Yenables ;  I  have 
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taken  a  liking  to  you,  and  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  something  of  my 
financial  story  for  your  guidance. 
I  owe  you  a  debt,  and  I  hope  to  do 
more  than  this  to  pay  it ;  mean- 
time I  am  sure  I  may  count  on 
your  discretion,  for  you  conceive  it 
is  not  to  every  one  that  I  should 
give  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  my 
investments." 

Jack  merely  bowed  and  smiled, 
— he  was  too  deeply  interested  to 
interrupt ;  and  Winstanley  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  I  don't  pretend  for  a  moment 
that  the  list  is  exhaustive  ;  indeed 
I  have  been  perpetually  selling  out 
and  buying  again  elsewhere,  for 
even  a  steady  run  of  gains  would 
pall  intolerably.  I  merely  give 
you  some  illustrative  cases,  and 
mention  what  I  consider  the  turn- 
ing-points in  my  career. 

"I  natter  myself  my  first  hit 
was  an  inspiration,  and  the  boldest 
of  all.  When  in  the  Foreign  Office 
as  a  mere  boy,  I  had  made  friends 
with  Isaacs,  the  great  Jew  finan- 
cier; or  rather,  Isaacs  had  con- 
descended to  take  notice  of  me. 
By  way  of  extraordinary  favour,  he 
had  allotted  me  a  few  shares  in  the 
Universal  Bank.  The  shares  had 
gone  up  like  balloons,  and  they 
came  down  again  as  if  the  gas  was 
escaping  through  rents,  in  the 
panic  of 1  don't  precisely  re- 
member the  year.  I  was  in 
mortal  terror,  for  the  liability  was 
unlimited;  and  I  was  in  blessed 
ignorance  of  the  bank's  transactions 
and  resources.  I  rushed  off  to  my 
friend  Isaacs.  I  think  I  must 
have  taken  his  fancy,  as  you  have 
taken  mine.  It  was  after  dusk, 
in  his  private  sitting-room,  and 
before  answering  he  went  to  see 
if  the  door  was  shut,  and  if  the 
shutters  were  safe.  Then  he  came 
back  to  me  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
and  told  me  that  the  concern  was 
absolutely  safe.  '  Schwartzchild  ' 
was  the  only  word  he  dropped 
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besides,  and  I  could  see  that  he 
would  shut  up  like  an  oyster  if  I 
cross-examined  him.  I  thanked 
him,  and  shook  hands,  and  chewed 
the  cud  of  meditation  through  a 
sleepless  night.  If  I  sold,  I  should 
lose  seriously,  and  might  possibly 
be  let  in  after  all.  But  if  the 
bank  was  safe,  it  must  be  the  time  to 
buy,  for  the  falling  shares  were  to 
be  had  for  a  song.  It  was  all  a 
question  of  Isaacs'  good  faith,  for 
he  was  assuredly  in  the  bank's  in- 
nermost secrets,  and  as  to  that  I  ex- 
ercised my  diplomatic  perceptions. 
I  was  persuaded  that  the  man 
meant  kindly  by  me,  so  I  gave 
commission  to  sundry  brokers  to 
buy  Universal  shares.  The  bank 
was  smashed  up  long  ago,  but  I 
sold  all  I  had  bought  afterwards, 
contenting  myself  with  a  modest 
gain  of  £8000.  Had  I  chosen  to 
hold  on,  I  might  have  made  half  as 
much  again ;  and  had  I  stuck  to 
the  investment,  I  should  have  been 
a  ruined  man. 

"  Those  were  pleasant  times  in 
Paris,  when  I  was  second  secretary 
in  the  Faubourg  St  Honore,  during 
the  golden  days  of  the  Empire.  As 
a  member  of  our  Legation,  I  knew 
nothing  and  wished  to  know  noth- 
ing of  such  things  as  that  luckless 
'  Mexican  Question,'  which  came 
on  later,  and  was  handed  over  to 
De  Morny  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  But  I  cultivated  M.  Hauss- 
man  and  the  MM.  Fould.  I  used 
to  dine  with  those  magnificent  gen- 
tlemen pretty  frequently,  smoking 
cigarettes  over  sweet  champagne 
at  dessert,  and  by  putting  two  and 
two  together  I  exercised,  my  pre- 
science, and  picked  up  sundry  lots  of 
house  property  on  the  lines  of  the 
Prefect's  projected  demolitions. 

"  I  had  got  rid  of  most  of  them 
before  I  was  sent  on  to  Vienna,  to 
profit  by  my  Parisian  experiences 
in  the  Kaiserstadt.  I  had  my 
knife  and  fork  at  Schwartzchild's 
mansion  in  the  Leopoldplatz,  and  I 
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had  my  little  interest  in  the  house 
speculations,  in  the  Danube  Valley 
Reclamation  schemes  and  the  Hun- 
garian   Land-banks.      Well,  well, 
perhaps  it  was  lucky  for  me  that 
the   Viennese    society   and   blank 
clays  of  bear-shooting  in  the  Car- 
pathians bored  me.     At  all  events 
1  was  in  Pekin,  having  cleared  out 
everything  Austrian  at  handsome 
profits  before  the  krach  came   in 
the  great  exhibition  year.     By  the 
way,  I  remember  that  relative  of 
yours,  Mr   Moray,  in    China,  but 
we  will   talk   about  him   another 
lime,     I     soon    tired    of     China, 
£.nd   touched   nothing   there.     No 
doubt  there  was  money  to  be  made 
by  outsiders   in   silks  and  opium. 
But  the  fact  was,  it  was  the  kind 
of  money-making  which  is  likely  to 
leave  pitch  on  the  fingers.     And 
as  I  caught  an  ague  besides,  I  went 
to  sun  myself  and  get  rid  of  the 
shivers  in  the  dry  uplands  of  the 
Columbian     Republic.      -There    I 
dipped  into  coffee-plantations,  and 
dyed  my  hands  in  indigo-growing, 
— always  in  the  way  of  legitimate 
investments,    remember ;     and     I 
should  have  done  a  good  deal  better 
than  I  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
moral  tone  of  the  country.     I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour,  that  when 
you  get  mixed  up  with  a  syndicate 
there,  the  rascals  would  leave  even 
a   British  Minister  in  the   lurch ; 
•  {ind  more  than  once  I  had  to  come 
*  down    handsomely,    to    save    the 
credit  of   those  whom  malevolent 
E  candal  might  have  called  my  con- 
federates.    But  I  pray  you  to  ob- 
serve, my  young  friend,  that  though 
3  have  made  many  hits  in  my  time, 
]  never  in  my  life  did  one  dishon- 
ourable action,  and  so   I  saw  my 
properties,  in    Columbia   seriously 
depreciated.     The   more   was    the 
pity.     Had    others    only    run    as 
straight,    I   might   have    left   the 
Legation   there  with   a  handsome 
fortune.     And  I  don't  know,  after 
all,   but  what   I   should  have  re- 


gretted it,  for  satisfactory  specula- 
tion is  the  salt  of  life. 

"  But  I  am  getting  prosaic,  and 
I  fear  I  begin  to  twaddle.  Oh 
yes,  it  is  no  use  your  protesting — 
I  take  your  civility  for  what  it  is 
worth.  And  at  any  rate,  I  should 
say  little  about  my  squabbles  with 
the  Foreign  Office. 

"  As     for     successive     Foreign 
Secretaries,  I  always  found  them 
the   most  impracticable  of   men." 
And  here  Mr  Winstanley  smiled. 
"  They  said — and  you  may  imagine 
how  absurd  the  accusation  was — 
that  I  was  never  to  be  counted 
upon  from  month  to  month  ;  that 
the   health    and    digestion   which 
seemed  perfect  in  London  were  al- 
ways   breaking    down   in   foreign 
climates ;  that  I  was  perpetually 
giving   myself   leave  of    -absence; 
and  that  if  they  sent  a  specially 
important  despatch,  I  was  always 
crossing  it  en  route.    You  conceive, 
that  to  a  gentleman  of  comfortable 
means,  there  was  no  dealing  with 
officials  of  that  stamp.     So  I  inti- 
mated courteously,  that,  leaving  my 
services  at  her  Majesty's  disposal, 
I  was  quite  content  to  be  shelved 
in   the   meantime.      To   do   them 
justice,  they  took  me  readily  at  my 
word,  offering  me  the  ribbon  of  St 
Michael  and  St  George,  which  I 
declined  respectfully  with  thanks." 
"  Did  you  not  find  it  a  little  dull, 
sir,  that  change  to  a  private  life  1 " 
"  Dull,  my  good  friend !   dull ! 
Why,   I  am  never  dull.     I   have 
always  been  too  full  of  occupations. 
As   for  being  bored  sometimes,  I 
don't  say :  that  is  a  different  thing 
altogether,    and   the   common    lot 
of  well-to-do   humanity.     At  this 
moment  I  have  no  end  of  promis- 
ing schemes  on  hand,  as  you  will 
learn  when   we   improve    our    ac- 
quaintance.    But  apropos  to  being 
bored,    having   a    conscience    and 
some  consideration  for  you,  I  shall 
ring  for  my  candle,  and  wish  you 
good  night." 
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NEW  VIEWS  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS  :  THE  "  OTHER  POET  " 

IDENTIFIED. 

II. RESEMBLANCES. 


THE  argument  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  Dante  as  the  "  other  poet " 
referred  to  by  Shakespeare  in  Son- 
nets Ixxviii.-lxxxvi.,  as  conducted 
in  this  Magazine  for  June  of  last 
year,1  consisted  exclusively  of  a 
comparison  of  the  description  given 
by  Shakespeare  of  that  other  poet 
and  his  writings  with  what  is 
known  of  Dante  and  with  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  his 
verse.  Although  that  argument 
is  in  itself  conclusive  and  com- 
plete, yet  the  position  established 
by  it  admits  of  being  confirmed 
and  illustrated  by  an  argument 
founded  on  the  resemblances  ob- 
servable between  the  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare  and  certain  of  the 
writings  of  Dante.  The  conclusion 
to  which  this  special  argument 
leads  is,  that  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Shakespeare,  in  writing  his 
Sonnets,  set  some  of  the  writings 
of  Dante  before  him  as  the  model 
according  to  which  he  framed  the 
structure  of  his  sonnetic  poem, 
and  developed  the  thought,  idea, 
or  device  expounded  in  it.  But 
the  probability  thus  arrived  at 
becomes  a  certainty,  when  to  the 
argument  from  resemblances  is 
added  another  founded  on  iden- 
tities in  the  thought,  imagery,  and 
phraseology  occurring  in  the  Son- 
nets of  Shakespeare  and  in  some  of 
the  writings  of  Dante.  And  the 
certainty  thus  attained,  when  com- 
bined with  the  demonstration  given 
in  our  former  argument,  will 
"make  assurance  doubly  sure."2 

The  argument  from  the  resem- 
blances between  the  Sonnets  and 
certain  of  Dante's  writings  may  be 


restricted  to  a  comparison  of  the 
structure  of  Shakespeare's  sonnetic 
poem  with  the  structure  of  one 
very  notable  poem  of  Dante ;  and 
to  a  comparison  of  the  method  of 
the  poetic  argument  in  the  Sonnets 
with  the  poetic  method  according  to 
which  Dante  develops  his  idea  of 
Beatrice  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  the 
"  Commedia,"  the  "  Convito,"  and 
the  "  Canzoniere,"  or  minor  poems. 

The  resemblance  of  the  structure 
of  Shakespeare's  sonnetic  poem  to 
a  poem  of  Dante's  in  the  "Vita 
Nuova,"  is  such  as  seems  to  prove 
that  Shakespeare  framed  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Sonnets,  considered  as 
a  continuous  poem,  according  to  the 
pattern  set  before  him  by  Dante. 

As  we  have  had  no  pioneer  in 
the  process  of  investigation  which 
has  led  us  to  the  conclusions  to 
which  we  have  come  respecting  the 
Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  in  relation 
to  the  writings  of  Dante,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  here  distin- 
guish between  the  structure  of  the 
individual  sonnets  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sonnetic  poem.  This 
distinction  is  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween the  shape  of  the  several 
stones  in  a  building,  and  the  shape 
of  the  building  as  made  up  of  the 
stones  fitted  into  their  respective 
places.  The  stones  may  be  all  of 
one  shape  or  size, — in  this  respect 
their  structure  is  the  same.  But 
by  their  adjusted  relations  to  each 
other,  and  their  subordination  to 
the  main  purpose  and  idea  of  the 
architect,  they  make  up  the  one 
whole  called  the  building,  or  the 
architectural  effect  designed  by  the 
builder.  So  is  it  in  the  structure 


1  See  Blackwood's  Magazine,  June  1884. 


2  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  83. 
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and  adjustment  of  the  sonnets  in 
relation  to  the  sonnetic  poem  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

By  the  conjectural  and  gross- 
witted  criticism,  Shakespeare's 
"  deep  -  brained  sonnets  "  1  have 
been  regarded  and  treated  as  if 
they  were  a  miscellany  or  jumbled 
madrigal  of  poetical  exercises  writ- 
ten without  a  purpose,  and  thrown 
together  without  a  plan.2  By 
legitimate  criticism  prosecuted  ac- 
cording to  the  inductive  or  Baco- 
nian method,  these  sonnets  are 
found  to  be  not  'only  carefully 
numbered  and  detailed  by  their 
author  or  "  only -begetter," 3  but 
also  to  be  set  in  their  adjusted 
places  according  to  their  designed 
relation  to  the  main  idea  and  pur- 
pose of  the  poet. 

Each  sonnet  is  composed  accord- 
ing to  the  idea,  form,  or  structure 
of  a  sonnet  indicated  in  "  Certayne 
Notes  of  Instruction  for  the  making 
of  Yerse  or  B/hyme  in  English, 
written  at  the  request  of  Master 
Edouardo  Donati  by  George  Gas- 
coigne,  Esquire."  This  enchiridion 
or  little  handbook  was  published 
in  1575.  In  it  Gascoigne  says  : 
"  Some  think  that  all  poems  (being 
short)  may  be  called  sonets,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  a  diminutive  word 
derived  of  sonare ;  but  yet  I 
can  beste  allowe  to  call  these  son- 
nets which  are  fouretene  lynes, 
every  lyne  conteyning  tenne  syl- 
lables. The  first  twelve  to  ryme 
in  staves  of  foure  lynes  by  cross 
metre,  and  the  last  two  ryming 
togither  do  conclude  the  whole." 4 
"With  only  two  exceptions,  all  the 
Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  consist  of 


fourteen  lines.  Of  these  two,  the 
one  —  Sonnet  xcix.  —  is  made  up 
of  fifteen ;  and  the  other — Sonnet 
cxxvi. — of  only  twelve  lines.  This 
latter  sonnet  seems  to  have  been 
intentionally  left  unfinished.  It 
is  in  another  respect  marked  and 
peculiar ;  for  in  it  there  is  no  al- 
ternation in  the  rhyme.  The  six 
successive  couplets  of  which  it  con- 
sists, rhyme  with  each  other,  with- 
out the  "cross  metre"  of  which 
Gascoigne  speaks  in  his  "Notes 
of  Instruction."  With  only  one 
exception — Sonnet  cxlv. — all  the 
sonnets  consist  of  lines  made 
up  of  ten  syllables.  The  lines 
of  this  Hermit  Sonnet  contain 
each  only  eight  syllables.  These 
three — xcix.,  cxxvi.,  and  cxlv. — 
are,  as  we  think,  designedly  excep- 
tional in  their  form  or  structure, 
each  of  them  being  intended  to 
serve  a  special  purpose  in  rela- 
tion to  the  poetic  development  of 
the  thought  and  the  adjusted  dis- 
tribution of  the  several  parts  of 
the  poetic  whole.  Another  sonnet 
— Ixvi. — is  at  least  unique,  if  it  is 
not  exceptional  in  its  form  and 
structure.  It  is  framed  according 
to  a  method  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon at  the  time,  although  it  is  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  in  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets.  It  holds  the 
mirror  up  to  the  Elizabethan  age ; 
and  it  bears  a  very  marked  resem- 
blance to  certain  places  in  Gas- 
coigne's  "  Steel  Glass," — more  par- 
ticularly to  the  place  beginning 
with  the  words — 
"  For  whyles  I  mark  this  weak  and 
wretched  world," 

and  ending  with  the  sentence — 


1  See  A  Lover's  Complaint,  by  Shakespeare. 

2  The  most  recent  and  most  elaborate  example  of  this  critical  method  is  fur- 
nished by  Dr  Charles  Mackay,  who  says:    "The  sonnets  are  not  arranged  in 
consecutive  order,  but  are  thrown  pell-mell  into  the  mass. " 

3  Dedication  of  the  Sonnets  to  their  Author,  Parent,  or  "Onlie  Begetter,"  by 
the  Publisher,  T.  T.  (Thomas  Thorpe). 

4  Certayne  Notes,  &c.,  by  George  Gascoigne.     See  Arber's  Reprints:  or  Gas- 
coigne's  Works  edited  by  Hazlitt. 
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"And  none  serve  God  but  only  tongue- 
tied  men." 

So  striking  is  the  resemblance  of 
this  sonnet  to  Gascoigne's  poem 
that  it  might  be  entitled  "Shake- 
speare's Steel  Glass  :  showing  the 
image  of  the  Elizabethan  time." 
In  it  Shakespeare,  as  if  condensing 
and  reproducing  Gascoigne's  sen- 
timents, begins  saying — 

"  Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I 
cry," 

and  ends  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  statement — 

' '  Tired  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I 

be  gone, 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. " 

What  is  this  but  a  reproduction  of 
the  sentiment  of  Gascoigne  in  a 
contextual  connection  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  that  in  which  the 
same  sentiment  is  found  in  Gas- 
coigne's "  Steel  Glass  "  ?— 

"And  to  be  playne,  I  see  myself  so 
playne, 

And  yet  so  much  unlike  that  most  I 
seemed, 

As  were  it  not  that  Reason  ruleth  me, 

I  should  in  rage  this  face  of  mine  de- 
face." * 

The  structural  function  of  this 
unique  sonnet — Ixvi. — in  relation 
to  the  whole  sonnetic  poem,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  three  excep- 
tional sonnets.  For  as  each  of 
these  three  serves  to  indicate  a 
division  and  a  transition  in  the 
poem,  so  this  unique  sonnet  divides 
and  unites  the  two  parts  of  the 
main  theme ;  the  first  part  consist- 
ing of  Sonnets  i.-lxv. — the  second, 
of  Sonnets  Ixvi.-cxxvi.  This  di- 
vision is  manifestly  intended  by 
Shakespeare.  And,  according  to  it, 
the  first  half  of  the  poem  divides 
itself  into  a  number  of  minor 


poems,  all  adjusted  in  their  specific 
relations  to  the  main  theme,  thus  : 
i.-xiii.,  xiv.-xvi.,  xvii.-xix.,  xx.,  xxi.- 
xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi.-xxxv.,  xxxvi.- 
xlii.,  xliii.-xlvii.,  xlviii.-lii.,  liii.-liv., 
lv.,  Ivi.-lxv.  The  second  half  of 
this  poem  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  sonnet  of  fifteen  lines — Son- 
net xcix. — thus  :  Ixvi.-xcviii.,  xcix.- 
cxxvi.  Each  of  these  parts  admits 
of  being  subdivided  according  to 
the  development  of  the  thought  in 
this  truly  marvellous  section  of 
Shakespeare's  "  deep-brained  "  son- 
netic poem.  Although  the  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  which  we 
have  noted  are  those  indicated  in 
the  poem  itself  as  by  Shakespeare's 
finger-mark,  yet  there  is  another 
principle  of  division  also  indicated 
by  the  finger-mark  of  the  poet,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  sonnets  of  the 
main  series  may  be  distributed ; 
thus — i.-xxxv.,  xxxvi.-xcvi.,  xcvii., 
xcviii.,  xcix.-cxxvi.  This  division 
may  be  said  to  overlap  or  cross- 
divide  the  other;  but  this  is  only 
in  appearance,  not  in  reality ;  and 
due  attention  to  it  will  greatly 
help  the  interpreter,  for  it  will 
oblige  him  to  keep  before  his  mind 
certain  ideas  on  which  the  whole 
poem  depends.  The  sonnets  ad- 
dressed to  "  the  mistress  "  of  the 
poet's  "passion" — Sonnets  cxxvii.- 
cliv. — are  divided  into  two  sub- 
poems  or  parts  by  the  octosyllabic 
sonnet — cxlv.  Of  these  sub-poems 
the  first  consists  of  Sonnets  cxxvii.- 
cxliv.;  the  second  of  Sonnets  cxlv.- 
cliv.  In  these  two  parts  the  poet's 
"  mistress  "  is  contemplated  and 
addressed  in  aspects  and  relations 
not  only  distinct,  but  also  totally 
different  the  one  from  the  other, 
according  to  the  distribution  of  his 
passion  made  in  the  "two  loves" 
of  Sonnet  cxlv.  In  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  Handmaid  Series  the 


1  The  Steele  Glas  :   a  Satyre  copiled  by  George  Gascoigne,  Esquire.     Together 
with  the  Complainte  of  Philomene  :  an  Elegie  devised  by  the  same  Author.    1576. 
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poet's  "  mistress  "  is  first  observed 
and  addressed  as  she  appears  under 
the  veil  of  sorrow  and  reproach — 
Sonnet  cxxvii.  She  is  then  ad- 
dressed as  she  is  seen  in  the  midst 
of  light,  music,  and  joy — Sonnet 
cxxviii.  From  the  contemplation 
and  praise  of  this  form  of  beauty, 
love,  purity,  and  joy,  the  poet,  in 
Sonnet  cxxix.,  by  a  rebound  of 
thought  after  the  manner  of  Dante, 
descends  as  into  the  Inferno,  and 
depicts  the  hideous  form  of  false 
love  or  lust,  saying — 

"The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of 

shame 

Is  lust  in  action ;  and  till  action,  lust 
Is  perjured,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of 

blame, 
Savage,    extreme,   rude,    cruel,  not   to 

trust." 

This  is  lust,  concupiscence,  or  hell 
in  the  heart :  it  is  sin  in  con- 
ception or  before  the  act,  "till 
action," — • 

"A  bliss  in  proof,  and  proved,  a  very 

woe  ; 
Before,    a    joy    proposed  ;    behind,    a 

dream. 
All   this   the   world  well   knows;   yet 

none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to 

this  hell." 

This  sonnet  is  one  of  the  most 
vivid,  comprehensive,  and  masterly 
of  all  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  really  a  condensation  by  the 
use  of  nine  epithets  of  Dante's  nine- 
cm  led  Inferno.  It  is  followed  by 
a  triplet  in  which  certain  very  de- 
finite attributes  and  qualities  of 
the  poet's  love  are  described  and 
commended — Sonnets  cxxx.-cxxxii. 
In  Sonnets  cxxxii.,  cxxxiii.,  expres- 
sion is  given  to  facts  the  most 


sacred  and  momentous,  and  to 
thoughts  the  most  profound.  To 
these  are  added  the  remarkable 
group — the  Sonnets  of  the  "  will" 
— cxxxiv.-cxliii.  Can  any  of  the 
critics  give  a  rational  explanation 
of  the  term  will  used  seven  times 
in  Sonnet  cxxxiv.,  three  times  in 
Sonnet  cxxxv.,  and  but  once  in 
Sonnet  cxliii  1  Sonnet  cxliv.  is  an 
expository  sonnet,  designed  to  serve, 
in  relation  to  the  sonnets  addressed 
to  the  poet's  mistress,  the  same 
function  as  the  expository  sonnets, 
annexed  to  Sonnet  xx.  in  the  main 
series,  are  designed  to  serve  in  re- 
lation to  the  whole  theme.  In  this 
sonnet  the  poet  tells  us  that  he  is 
conscious  of  "two  loves."  Does  it 
follow  from  this  confession  that  he 
was,  as  the  director  of  a  certain  so- 
ciety and  some  of  his  German  teach- 
ers and  English  satellites  represent 
him  to  have  been,  a  grossly  sensual 
man1?  Does  it  follow  from  this 
that  Lord  Herbert  or  Lord  South- 
ampton, or  any  other  young  man 
of  title  or  of  high  degree,  was  the 
one  angel  —  "The  better  angel  a 
man  right  fair"?  or  that  some 
sluttish  woman  was  the  other 
angel — "  The  worser  spirit,  a  wo- 
man coloured  ill  \  my  female  evil 
seeking  to  win  me  soon  to 
hell"?1  Does  not  Dante,  times 
without  number,  make  the  same 
confession  ?  Does  not  Michael 
Angelo,  in  some  of  his  most  beau- 
tiful sonnets,  make  confession  of 
the  same  duality  in  his  great  and 
pure  soul  1  Does  not  the  Apostle 
Paul  himself  groan  out  the  same 
confession  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans? 
Must  we  therefore  think  of  Dante, 


3  A  short  sentence  of  Erasmus  expounds  the  meaning  of  Shakespeare's  words 
in  tiiis  sonnet  (cxliv.):  "  Mulierem  autem  Carnalem  hominis  partem  intellige. 
Hsec  est  eiiim  Eva  nostra,  per  quam  versutissimus  serpens,  ad  mortiferas  volup- 
tates  mentem  nostram  illectat." — See  Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani,  by  Erasmus, 
151K  An  English  version  of  this,  entitled  'The  Manuell  of  the  Christen 
Knyght,'  was  "imprinted  at  London  the  xv.  day  of  Novembre  1533." 
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Michael  Angelo,  or  the  Apostle 
as  if  they  were  sensually-minded 
men1?  The  critics  might  be  so 
rational  or  so  poetical  as  not  to 
forget  that  man's  soul  consists  of 
reason  and  passion,  and  that  uman 
new  made"  consists  of  spirit  and 
flesh.  They  might  remember  that 
Augustine  very  often  speaks  of  the 
"  flesh  "  as  a  sort  of  "female  evil," 
in  every  man.  Their  studies  may 
not,  however,  have  been  so  much 
in  Augustine  as  in  a  literature 
unknown  to  Shakespeare,  by  the 
help  of  which  they  think  they 
can  best  expound  the  writings 
of  England's  great  and  gentle 
poet,  as  if  he — "  Dear  son  of  mem- 
ory, great  heir  of  fame,"  1 — were 
such  a  one  as  themselves.  To 
them  an  to  all  such  he  says  in 
Sonnet  cxxi.  : — 

"No,   I  am  that  I  am,  and  they  that 
level 

At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own  : 

I  may  be  straight,  though  they  them- 
selves be  bevel ; 

By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must 

not  be  shown ; 

Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness 
reign." 

The  critics,  forsooth,  are  all  spirit, 
not  flesh.  They  are  "plain  can- 
non fire,  and  smoke  and  bounce."2 
So  are  other  critics  and  accus- 
ers belonging  to  the  order  repre- 
sented by  the  "suborned  informer" 
mentioned  in  Sonnet  cxxv.  Son- 
net cxlv.  is  exceptional  in  struc- 
ture ;  it  is  octosyllabic,  and  serves 
to  indicate  a  transition  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  poetic  thought — 


a  transition  for  which  Shakespeare 
prepared  the  reader  by  the  "two 
loves  "  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
sonnet.  In  Sonnet  cxlvi.  the  poet 
holds  a  conference  with  himself — 
a  colloquy  with  his  own  soul. 

"Poor   soul,   the   centre  of  my  sinful 

earth, 
My  sinful  earth  —  these  rebel  powers 

that  thee  array." 

The  repetition,  "my  sinful  earth," 
serves  for  confirmation,  as  Augus- 
tine so  often  remarks,  respecting 
similar  repetitions.  The  distinc- 
tion made  in  this  sonnet  between 
the  soul  and  the  powers  that 
invest  it  and  rebel  against  it, 
governs  all  that  is  said  by  the 
poet  in  Sonnets  cxlvii.-clii.  Son- 
nets cxlvii.-cxlix.  form  a  triplet, 
in  each  of  which  analytic  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  one  of  the  three 
radical  vices  or  passions  of  human 
nature  (Augustine).  Sonnets  cl., 
cli.  treat  of  the  soul  proper,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rebel  passions 
in  Sonnet  cxlvi.  And  in  Sonnet 
clii. — an  insoluble  problem  to  the 
critics — Shakespeare  expounds  and 
applies  an  idea  derived  by  him, 
like  many  other  ideas  in  the  Son- 
nets, from  Augustine.  The  two 
terminal  sonnets,  cliii.,  cliv.,  serve 
as  two  envoys  to  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  songs.  In  the  one  of 
them  the  natural  aspects,  uses,  and 
relations  of  his  great  theme  are 
expounded  ; 3  in  the  other,  the  spir- 
itual aspects,  uses,  and  relations  of 
his  great  theme — in  so  far  as  it  is 
"the  marriage  of  true  minds" — 
are  expounded  and  extolled.4 


1  Milton's  sonnet  prefixed  to  the  1632  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works. 

2  King  John,  ii.  1.  462. 

3  "  Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure." — Sonnet  cliii. 
"  Marrie  therefore  ;  for  marriage  will  destroy 
Those  passions  which  to  youthful  head  do  climb, 
Mothers  and  nurses  of  all  vain  annoy. " 

— Geron  to  Histor :  Arcadia,  fol.  201,  ed.  1593. 
4  " Love's  fire  heats  water ;   water  cools  not  love." — Sonnet  cliv. 
" Much  water  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it." 

— Canticles,  viii.  7  :  Geneva  version. 
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To  the  most  superficial  observa- 
tion these  sonnets  distribute  them- 
selves into  three  distinct  parts  or 
poems :  the  first  the  proemium, 
i.-xxv.  ;  the  second  the  theme, 
xxvi.-cxxvi. ;  and  the  third  the 
handmaid  or  auxiliary,  cxxvii.- 
cliv.  Each  of  these  three  main 
parts  is  subdivided  according  to 
the  progressive  development  of 
the  thought  in.  each  sub-poem. 
The  way  in  which  they  are  articu- 
lated having  been  indicated  in  our 
analysis  of  the  whole  and  of  its 
several  parts,  we  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  Shakespeare's 
poem  with  one  of  Dante's  in  the 
"  Vita,  Nuova,"  accept  the  division 
of  the  poem  as  consisting  of  proem- 
ium, theme,  and  auxiliary.  With 
this  division  or  distribution  of  the 
parts  of  Shakespeare's  sonnetic 
poem,  let  the  reader  now  turn  to 
Dante's  poem  in  the  "Yita  Nuo- 
va,"  beginning  with  the  words — 

' '  Ladies  who  in  Love's  lore  are  deeply 

read, 
I    of   my   lady   would   discourse   with 

you." 

Tils  exquisite  poem  seems  to 
have  been  the  poetic  model  of  the 
structure  according  to  which  Shake- 
speare framed  and  distributed  the 
parts  of  his  poem.  It  is  made  up 
of  only  five  sonnets,  divided  into 
proemium — the  1st  sonnet;  into 
thome — the  2d,  3d, and  4th  sonnets; 
and  into  auxiliary  or  handmaid — 
tho  5th  sonnet.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  composition  of 
this  little  poem  Dante  put  forth 
his  utmost  skill.  And  we  do  not 
wonder  that  he  thought  it  worthy 
of  a  most  minute,  exact,  and  elab- 
orrte  analysis  and  exposition  in 
th(  comment  annexed  to  it.  Let 
th(  reader  turn  to  it  in  the  or- 
iginal Italian,  or  in.  the  ver- 
sion of  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  or 
in  that  of  Rossetti,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  the  impression  produced 


on  the  reader's  mind,  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  poem  of  the  five 
sonnets,  and  of  the  comments  an- 
nexed to  it,  will  be  that  Shake- 
speare used  this  poem  as  the  model 
according  to  which  he  shaped  and 
distributed  the  several  parts  of  his 
own  great  poem  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty-four  sonnets.  For  not  only  is 
Shakespeare's  poem  divided  into 
proemium,  theme,  and  auxiliary, 
but  each  sub-poern  divides  itself 
according  to  the  sonnets  occurring 
in  it,  just  as  according  to  the  ana- 
lytic comment  of  Dante  the  several 
parts  of  his  little  poem  are  sub- 
divided. Great  in  the  poetic  fa- 
culty, these  two  illustrious  writers 
were  great  in  the  faculty  of  poetic 
analysis.  Nor  can  the  writings  of 
either  poet  be  interpreted  without 
the  exercise  of  some  little  analytic 
power  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
interpreter. 

The  second  part  of  the  argument 
founded  on  the  resemblances  be- 
tween the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  writings  of  Dante  consists 
of  a  comparison  of  the  poetic 
method  according  to  which  Shake- 
speare develops  his  thought  in 
this  poem,  in  relation  to  the  inven- 
tion or  device  on  which  all  the 
sonnets  depend,  and  the  method 
according  to  which  Daxite  develops 
the  idea  of  Beatrice. 

The  complex  and  complete  idea 
or  device  of  Shakespeare's  poem  is 
figured  in  the  20th  sonnet.  This 
idea  or  device  is  by  him  called 
"  the  master  -  mistress  "  of  his 
"passion."  All  the  sonnets  that 
precede  the  20th  lead  forward 
and  upward  to  it;  and  all  those 
that  follow  after  it  are  designed  to 
expound  and  develop  what  is  in- 
cluded in  it.  For  there  is  nothing 
in  the  poem  that  is  not  summar- 
ised or  comprehensively  figured  in 
that  sonnet.  The  three  ideas  of 
youthful  beauty,  inward  worth, 
and  immortal  life,  govern  and  de- 
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termine  all  that  is  expressed  in 
the  first  nineteen  sonnets.  Youth, 
with  external  beauty  or  grace,  is 
the  theme  of  the  first  thirteen 
sonnets — i.-xiii.  Inward  worth — 
"truth  in  beauty  dyed" — is  added 
to  the  youthful  form  in  Sonnets 
xiv.-xvi. ;  and  to  this  immortality 
or  eternity  is  annexed  in  Sonnets 
xvii.-xix. 

In  one  of  the  remarkable  poems 
of  Dante,  which  he  gives  and  ex- 
pounds in  the  "  Convito,"  it  is 
said  of  true  worth,  gentleness,  or 
nobility — • 

"That   God   bestows   it   only   on    the 

soul 

Which  in  its  earthly  garb  He  sees 
from  imperfection  free  ;  so  that  the  seed 
Of  happiness  unites  itself  to  some. 
Planted  by  God  in  mind,  disposed  aright. 
The  soul  that  this  celestial  grace  adorns, 
In  secret  hides  it  not ; 
But  soon  as  to  its  earthly  mate  espoused, 
Displays  it  until  death." 1 

The  immortal  beauty  —  that  is, 
the  eternal  love — of  which  Shake- 
speare sings,  in  renewing  itself  in 
"  love's  fresh  case  "  takes  to  itself 
a  form  or  body  through  which  it 
may  give  to  itself  visible  expres- 
sion in  "all  external  grace"  (Son- 
net liii.)  To  this  body,  as  the 
outward  organ  or  visible  expres- 
sion of  this  love,  belongs  the 
beauty  or  the  bloom  of  youth. 
And  of  this  beauty  the  rose  is  the 
poetic  figure  or  symbol.  But 
youthful  beauty,  like  the  bloom  of 
the  rose,  soon  passes  away.  As  a 
thing  of  time  it  is  mortal,  hence 
the  necessity  of  propagation  with 
a  view  to  the  perpetuating  of  its 
beauty  by  a  continual  succession  : 

"From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  in- 
crease, 

That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never 
die; 

But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  de- 


His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory.' 


"And  where  you  seem  to  esteem 
love  a  thing  far  too  heavenly,  to  take 
his  ground,  in  a  matter  which  in  your 
opinion  partakes  so  deeply  with  an 
earthly  or  base  substance,  see  in  what 
error  you  fall  and  evil  do  you  ac- 
knowledge the  great  felicity  which  is 
in  love,  as  tending  only  to  so  happy 
an  end  (in  marriage),  by  the  which  is 
procured  an  immortality  in  our  mor- 
tal bodies  by  the  propagation  of  our- 
selves in  our  likes  ;  in  which  point 
Nature  resembles  the  wise  and  dis- 
creet mother,  who,  foreseeing  the 
benefit  that  in  time  to  come  will 
prove  necessary  for  her  child  (wherein 
his  slender  age  makes  him  ignorant), 
by  gifts,  presents,  sweet  and  pleasant 
speech,  with  other  allurements  apt  to 
entice  his  youth,  she  pampereth  and 
draweth  him  on  (without  that  he 
thinks  of  it)  to  direct  and  lead  to  the 
purpose  which  in  herself  she  hath 
laid  and  imagined,  until,  by  a  long 
assistance  of  time  and  ripe  confirma- 
tion of  age,  this  child  is  fashioned  fit 
for  the  purpose  of  his  mother,  to  both 
their  great  contentments :  even  so 
Nature,  our  wise  and  foreseeing 
mother,  pretending  in  herself  the 
increase  of  the  world  (Sonnets  i,  xi.j, 
doth  sow  in  us,  from  our  begin- 
ning, certain  little  seeds  of  love, 
which  we  suffer  easily  to  succeed  in 
us,  till  they  congeal  to  a  ripe  and  per- 
fect fruit,  which  is  not  that  pleasure 
which  we  hold  in  community  with 
other  creatures,  but  rather,  as  I  have 
said  (Signior  Monophylo),  to  make  us 
immortal  in  our  mortality." 2 

This  is  precisely  the  idea  of  love 
worked  out  in  Sonnets  i.-xiii.  For 
all  these  proceed  on  the  transitori- 
ness  or  mortality  of  external  beauty. 
Hence  the  argument  for  marriage, 
with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of 
what  shall  be  the  perpetuating  rep- 
resentative, successor,  or  heir  of 
"beauty's  rose." 

The  external  grace  so  highly 
commended  in  the  first  thirteen 
sonnets  is  but  the  visible  or  out- 
ward expression  of  that  grace, 
beauty,  or  worth  which  is,  within 


1  Convito,  translation  of  Canzoniere  by  Charles  Lyell. 

2  Monophylo,  by  Sir  Geoflraie  Fenton,  book  i.  fol.  44.     1572. 
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the  mind,  "  truth  in  beauty  dyed  "    lation  of  the  one  to  the  other  is 
(Sonnet   ci.)     The    poet's    "  love  "     fully  developed  in  Sonnet  liv.  :— 
includes  in  it  inward  worth  as  well 
as  outward  grace — • 


Oh,    how   much   more    doth   beauty 
beauteous  seem 


u]n  all  external  grace  you  have  some 
part, 

Bi  t  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  con- 
stant heart." 

— Sonnet  liii. 

The  beauty  of  his  love  as  out- 
ward and  visible  is  commended  by 
all  ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with 
it  as  it  is  inward,  spiritual,  and 
invisible.  It  is  neither  seen, 
understood,  nor  appreciated  (Son- 
net Ixix.) 

The  distinction  between  the 
outward  and  the  inward  is  pro- 
minently presented  in  many  of 
the  sonnets.  It  is  implied  in  them 
all,  but  it  is  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  conspicuous  view  in 
Sonnets  xiv.-xvi. — the  sonnets  of 
youth  wedded  to  virtue,  or  of 
beauty  wedded  to  truth — 

"  From   thine   eyes   my   knowledge    I 

derive, 
And  constant  stars,  in  them  I  read  such 

art 
AN   truth  and    beauty    shall    together 

thrive, 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst 

convert ; 

Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate  : 
T]  y  end  is  truth's    and   beauty's   doom 

and  date." 

— Sonnet  xiv. 

Truth  added  to  beauty  is  the 
theme  of  Sonnets  xiv.-xvi.  This 
addition  is  really  an  evolution  of 
what  is  included  in  the  poet's 
"  ]ove  "  ;  it  is  an  exposition  rather 
than  an  addition.  The  "inward 
worth"  (Sonnet  xvi.),  which  is  the 
theme  of  this  group  of  sonnets,  is 
"  ,vorth "  within  the  form  of  ex- 
ternal beauty,  addressed  by  the 
poet  in  the  first  thirteen  sonnets. 
Of  this  inward  worth,  the  beauty 
previously  extolled  is  but  the  visi- 
ble symbol  or  expression.  The  re- 


By  that  sweet  ornament  which   truth 

doth  give  ! 
The   rose  looks  fair,   but  fairer  we  it 

deem, 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it 

live." 

In  this  sonnet  the  difference  be- 
tween the  "  old  "  and  the  "  new  " 
creature — between  youth  without 
inward  grace,  and  youth  having  that 
grace — is  very  definitely  indicated  : 

"  The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep 

a  dye 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
Hang  on  such  thorns  and  play  as  wan- 
tonly 
When  summer's  breath   their   masked 

bud  discloses : 

But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 
They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected 

fade, 
Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not 

so  ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours 

made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely 

youth, 

When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  dis- 
tils your  truth." 

In  illustration  of  the  sentiment 
with  which  this  sonnet  concludes, 
and  as  serving  to  throw  light  on 
the  whole  of  what  is  said  by  Shake- 
speare respecting  youthful  beauty 
wedded  to  inward  worth,  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Philip  de  Mornay 
— Lord  Plessis-Marly — are  worthy 
of  the  attentive  consideration  of 
the  interpreter.  The  identity  of 
the  sentiment  expressed,  taken  with 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
is  such  as  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  Shakespeare  very  carefully 
studied  some  of  De  Mornay's 
works  : — 

"  The  child  that  beholds  his  father 
treading  of  goodly  grapes,  could  find 
in  his  heart  to  blame  him  for  so  doing, 
for  he  thinketh  that  they  should  be 
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kept  still,  and  cannot  conceive  to  what 
use  the  treading  of  them  should  serve ; 
but  the  father,  knowing  the  goodness 
of  the  fruit  better  than  the  child  (for 
he  planted  them,  tended  them,  pruned 
them),  considereth  also  that  within 
two  months  or  little  more  they  would 
wither  or  die  away,  and  therefore  to 
preserve  the  virtue  of  them,  he  maJceth 
no  account  of  the  eating  of  them,  but 
treadeth  them  in  the  fat  to  make  wine 
of  them.  And  when  the  child  comes 
afterward  to  discretion,  he  museth  at 
his  own  folly,  and  acknowledgeth 
that  at  that  time  he  played  the  very 
child,  notwithstanding  that  as  then 
he  thought  himself  wiser  than  his 
father.  And  after  the  same  manner 
doth  he  when  he  sees  him  make  con- 
serve of  roses,  violets,  or  other  flowers. 
He  is  sorry  to  see  them  marred  (as  he 
thinketh),  and  is  ready  to  weep  for  it ; 
and  he  cannot  be  quieted,  because  he 
would  make  nosegays  of  them,  which 
anon  after  would  wither,  and  he  him- 
self would  cast  them  away  by  the  next 
morrow.  Now  consider,  I  pray  thee, 
whether  without  any  further  induce- 
ment thou  find  not  thyself  to  resemble 
this  child.  God  who  made  the  good 
men  that  which  they  be,  hath  no  less 
consideration  and  love  towards  them 
than  those  which  bewail  them.  He 
knoweth  to  what  end  their  life  serveth 
in  this  world,  also  He  knoweth  when 
it  is  time  to  gather  them,  and  to  put 
to  His  hook  or  sickle,  to  cut  them 
down,  that  they  rot  not  upon  the  tree 
or  upon  the  ground,  and  how  long 
they  may  be  preserved  in  their  kind. 
And  thinkest  thou  it  strange  that  He 
should  take  some  when  they  be  fresh 
and  green,  to  preserve  them  all  the  year 
long,  or  that  He  should  make  conserves 
of  their  flowers  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  or 
that  He  should  of  their  grapes  make 
wine  ?  Thinkest  thou  it  strange,  say 
I,  that  He  should,  after  a  sort,  make 
their  savour,  their  sweet  scent,  and  their 
strength — that  is  to  say,  their  godliness, 
their  uprightness,  and  their  virtue — to 
live  after  them,  which  otherwise  should 
be  buried  with  them?  and  that  they 
which  for  themselves  could  not  have 
lived  past  three  or  four  years,  should 
live  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and 


the  commonweal,  not  years,  but  worlds 
of  years  ?  " * 

The  beauty  of  which  the  poet 
sings  includes  in  it  not  only  ex- 
ternal grace  and  inward  worth, 
but  also  immortality.  Beauty  in 
relation  to  a  bodily  form  is  mortal, 
in  relation  to  a  created  mind  it  is 
mutable":  but  the  beauty  of  the 
poet's  love  is  immortal;  it  is  above 
change  or  mutability — above  mor- 
tality. This  property  of  the  poet's 
love  is  celebrated  in  Sonnets  xvii.- 
xix.  In  them  the  form  of  youth- 
ful beauty  and  virtue  is  seen  to  be 
immortal  and  immutable.  The 
external  and  the  internal  become 
one  with  the  eternal.  The  order 
is  first  that  which  is  natural,  sen- 
sible, or  visible — bodily  beauty  in 
a  youthful  form  ;  next  that  which 
is  inward,  mental,  or  spiritual — 
"truth  and  beauty "— " truth  in 
beauty  dyed  " ;  and  afterward  that 
which  is  immortal — beauty's  "  eter- 
nal summer."  All  this,  distributed 
into  nineteen  sonnets,  formed  but 
one  undivided  idea  in  the  poet's 
mind.  It  was  his  new  love,  or  it 
was  the  "  new  creature  "  begotten 
by  the  eternal  love  :  considered  in 
relation  to  time,  it  has  a  bodily 
form  subject  to  change  and  to  mor- 
tality; and  considered  in  relation 
to  eternity  and  to  God,  it  is  im- 
mortal. This  is  the  poet's  "lovely 
boy,"  this  is  his  "  love."  Of  this 
love  he  sings,  and  predicates  things 
seemingly  contradictory  or  para- 
doxical, all  which,  however,  are 
strictly  true,  if  respect  be  had  to 
this  love — (1)  as  newly  sprung  up 
in  his  heart ;  (2)  as  eternal  in  the 
Godhead ;  and  (3)  as  coming  and 
going  between  the  poet  and  the 
King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invis- 
ible. Let  love  be  regarded  in  its 
subject,  in  its  object,  and  in  its 


1  The  Trewness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Philip  of  Mornay  (pp.  170,  171, 
ed.  1592). 
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synthesis  of  subject  and  object, 
and  all  the  paradoxical  or  seeming- 
ly contradictory  statements  respect- 
ing it  in  these  sonnets  will  disap- 
pear or  vanish  away. 

This  idea  of  youthful  beauty, 
truth,  and  immortality,  governs 
tho  whole  poem.  It  is,  however, 
only  a  part  of  the  complex  poetic 
device  figured  so  strangely  and  so 
elaborately  in  the  20th  sonnet.  For 
this  idea  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  been  indebted  to  Dante,  and 
his  method  of  elaborating  it  is  un- 
doubtedly after  the  model  of  Dante. 
For  while  Dante  begins  with  the 
vision  or  appearance  of  Beatrice  as 
a  child  to  Dante  as  a  child — that 
is,  begins  by  exhibiting  in  his  poem 
a  more  youthful  form  than  that 
presented  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
Sonnets — yet  the  next  and  more 
notable  apparition  of  Beatrice  was 
in  Dante's  eighteenth  year.  In 
both  cases  external  grace  is  vivid- 
ly depicted  as  the  expression  of 
Dante's  love,  while  to  this  all  ex- 
cellence, beauty,  virtue,  or  worth 
is  added,  till  at  length,  after  the 
figured  death  of  Beatrice,  the 
beauty,  which  is  spiritual  and  im- 
mortal, reveals  itself  to  the  eye  and 
heart  of  the  poet.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted,  that  while  it  was  the  vision 
of  Beatrice  or  the  chief  good  that 
excited  in  Dante  the  first  stirrings 
of  uhe  new  life,  the  love  itself  which 
then  for  the  first  time  revealed  to 
him  Beatrice  or  his  true  blessed- 
ness— vestra  beatitudo — and  which, 
as  he  tells  us,  began  from  that 
time  forth  to  hold  sovereign  sway 
ov<  T  his  soul,  and  to  which  his  soul 
had  so  readily  been  betrothed,  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
youth  of  exquisite  beauty  and  per- 
f  ec  tion. 

In  illustration  of  these  state- 
ments, let  that  part  of  the  "  Yita 
Ni;ova"  be  read  and  studied  in 


which  Dante,  describing  his  long- 
ings after  excellence,  and  confess- 
ing his  shortcomings  and  failings, 
tells  us  of  a  very  notable  and 
memorable  appearance  to  him,  of 
love  in  the  form  of  "a  youth  ar- 
rayed in  garments  of  exceeding 
whiteness,  and  wrapt  in  thought." 
Let  what  is  there  written  by  Dante 
be  studied  by  the  interpreter  who 
wishes  to  understand  and  to  ex- 
pound the  ideas  and  figures  in 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  and  more 
particularly  the  method  according 
to  which  he  develops  his  great  idea. 
The  transition  from  the  natural 
to  the  spiritual,  and  from  the  mor- 
tal to  the  immortal,  is  by  Dante 
figured  by  the  death  of  Beatrice, 
and  her  ascension  to  Paradise.  By 
th'at  poetic  death  and  ascension, 
Dante  indicates  that,  dying  from 
that  time  forth  to  the  things  of 
sense  and  time,  he  made  it  the  aim 
of  his  life  to  live  unto  the  things 
above — the  things  spiritual,  heav- 
enly, and  eternal : — 

"  To  him  (that  is,  to  death)  were  all  my 
wishes  turned, 

That  instant  when  my  lady  fell 

A  victim  to  his  cruelty. 

For  then  the  beauty  of  her  pleasing  form 

Departing  from  our  view 

Was  changed  to  beauty  spiritual,  im- 
mense ; 

From  which  through  heaven  was  spread 

The  light  of  love,  which  angels  hailed, 

And  saw  so  excellent  and  rare, 

And  to  their  intellect  profound  and 
clear 

A  miracle  it  seemed. "  1 

While  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
derived  from  Dante  his  idea  of  the 
eternal  love  taking  to  itself  the 
form  of  youthful  beauty — called  by 
him  in  the  1st  sonnet,  "beauty's 
rose  " — he  appears  to  have  receiv- 
ed from  Erasmus  the  hint  or  sug- 
gestion that  "youth"  as  "beauty's 
rose  " — the  spring-time  and  bloom 
of  life — might  be  a  fit  theme  for 


1  Rime  Di  Dante  Vita  Nuova,  by  Charles  Lyell.     1849. 
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such  a  poem  as  that  in  Sonnets 
i.-xix.  In  "  The  Poetical  Banquet" 
Hilary  says  :  "  Now  let  us  try  to 
which  of  us  the  garden  will  afford 
the  most  sentences."  To  this  Leo- 
nard replies  :  "  How  can  so  rich  a 
garden  but  do  that?  Even  this 
rosebud  will  furnish  me  with  what 
to  say :  As  the  beauty  of  a  rose  is 
fading,  so  is  youth  soon  gone : 
you  make  haste  to  gather  your 
rose  before  it  withers  :  you  ought 
more  earnestly  to  endeavour  that 
your  youth  passes  not  away  with- 
out fruit."  "It  is  a  theme"  says 
Hilary,  "very  jit  for  a  poem" 
Carinus  remarks  that  "  As  among 
trees  every  one  hath  its  fruits,  so 
among  men  every  one  hath  his  nat- 
iiral  gift"  "  As  the  earth,  if  it  be 
tilled"  says  Eubulus,  "  brings  forth 
various  things  for  human  use,  and 
being  neglected  is  covered  ivith 
thorns  and  briers,  so  the  genius  of 
a  man,  if  it  be  accomplished  with 
honest  studies,  yields  a  great  many 
virtues ;  but  if  it  be  neglected,  is 
overrun  with  various  vices"  "  A 
garden  ought  to  be  dressed  every 
year,  that  it  may  look  handsome," 
says  Sbrulius.  "The  mind  being 

J  *s 

once  furnished  with  good  learning, 
does  always  flourish  and  spring 
forth"  To  this  Parthenius  adds  : 
"As  the  pleasantness  of  gardens 
does  not  draw  the  mind  off  from 
honest  studies,  but  rather  invites 
it  to  them,  so  we  ought  to  seek  for 
such  recreations  and  divertisements 
as  are  not  contrary  to  learning." 
"  Oh,  brave  ! "  says  Hilary,  "  I  see 
a  whole  swarm  of  sentences." l 

In  the  colloquial  sentences  of 
Erasmus,  spoken  at  "  The  Poetical 
Banquet,"  we  not  only  have  the 
youth  of  life  figured  by  the  rose 


— "beauty's  rose" — but  we  have 
also  some  of  the  most  prominent 
and  significant  ideas  and  figures 
which  occur  in  the  proemium  to 
Shakespeare's  main  theme,  more 
particularly  in  the  little  poem 
which  consists  of  Sonnets  i.-xix., 
as  subdivided,  i.  -  xiii.,  xiv.  -  xvi., 
xvii.-xix.  Keeping  in  mind  the 
sentiments  of  Erasmus  in  the  sen- 
tences which  we  have  quoted,  and 
adding  to  them  the  pithy  and 
pregnant  sentence  of  Augustine — • 
"  /Succession  is  here  necessary  in  a 
place  where  decease  is  mourned: 
but  there,  in  the  resurrection,  be- 
cause there  shall  be  no  deceased, 
neither  shall  successors  be  looked 
for,  for  they  shall  not  begin  to 
die  there,"2 — let  the  1st  sonnet 
be  read  and  be  thoughtfully 
studied. 

Let  the  gross  idea  of  the  Son- 
nets being  "  a  madrigal  of  procre- 
ation," 3  or  the  idea  of  the  "  in- 
crease" desired  being  a  bodily  or 
fleshly  progeny,  except  in  so  far 
as  this  is  a  legitimate  and  sub- 
ordinate desire  on  the  part  of 
those  entering  into  the  state  of 
lawful  marriage,  "honourable  in 
all,"  and  here  commended,  be  for 
ever  banished  from  the  mind  of 
the  reader  and  interpreter  of  this 
sonnet,  and  all  the  other  sonnets 
of  Shakespeare.  For  here  the  mar- 
riage desired  is  "the  marriage  of 
true  minds"  (Sonnet  cxvi.),  and 
the  "increase"  desired  is  nothing 
else  than  fruitfulness  in  every 
good  thought,  word,  and  work — 
fruit  becoming  the  marriage  of 
youthful  beauty  to  truth,  virtue, 
and  godliness.  For  as  Augustine, 
Shakespeare's  greatest  teacher, 
says,  "  Deeds  and  words  are  fruit 


1  The  Familiar  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  :  The  Poetical  Banquet.     This  is  only  one 
instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  given  in  which  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  the 
"Colloquies,"  "Apothegms,"  "Praise  of  Folly,"  and  other  writings  of  Erasmus 
is  unquestionable. 

2  Augustine  on  Psalm  Ixvi.  3  Ben  Jonson,  The  Silent  Woman,  ii.  2. 
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and  leaves." 1  "  Our  works  are 
our  children."2  "And  he  that 
liveth  to  God  singeth  unto  God; 
ho  psalmeth  to  His  name  that 
worketh  unto  His  glory."3 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  words 
of  Philip  de  Mornay,  Lord  Plessis- 
M  arly  : — 

"The  sensitive  life  conceiveth  an 
imagination  which  hoard eth  up  itself 
in  the  memory  ;  but  as  it  proceedeth 
from  the  senses  and  from  sensible 
things,  so  doth  it  depart  out  of  itself. 
The  reasonable  life  hath  its  conceptions 
ar,d  breedings,*  yet  more  inward  than 
aU  the  rest,  for  it  hath  its  reflection 
ba  ck  to  itself,  and  we  commonly  term 
tha  doings  or  actions  thereof  by  the 
name  of  conceptions  or  conceits,  after 
which  manner  the  learned  sort  do  call 
their  books  their  children.5 

With  this  agree  the  words  in 
Sonnet  xxiii. — 

"  0,  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my   speaking 
breast ; " 

in  Sonnet  xxxii. — 

"Had   my   friend's  muse  grown  with 

this  growing  age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had 

brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage  ;  " 

and  in  Sonnet  Ixxvii. — 

"Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  con- 
tain 

Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou 
shalt  find 

Those  children  nursed,  delivered  from  thy 
brain, 

To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy 
mind." 


With  these  sentences  of  Shake- 
speare, De  Mornay,  Augustine, 
and  Erasmus,  agree  the  words  and 
sentiments  of  Dante,  who  had  pro- 
foundly studied  certain  of  the 
works  of  Augustine,  setting  in 
this  as  in  many  other  things  an 
example  to  our  gentle  Shake- 
speare : — 

"It  very  greatly  concerneth  all 
men  on  whom  a  higher  nature  has 
impressed  the  love  of  truth,  that  as 
they  have  been  enriched  by  the  labour 
of  those  before  them,  so  they  also  should 
labour  for  those  that  are  to  come  after 
them,  to  the  end  that  posterity  may  re- 
ceive from  them  an  addition  to  its 
wealth.  For  he  is  far  astray  from  his 
duty  —  let  him  not  doubt  it  —  who, 
having  been  trained  in  the  lessons  of 
public  business,  cares  not  himself  to 
contribute  aught  to  the  public  good. 
He  is  no  '  tree  planted  by  the  water- 
side that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in 
due  season.'  He  is  rather  the  devour- 
ing whirlpool  ever  engulfing  but  restor- 
ing nothing."  6 

With  these,  the  words  with 
which  Dante  begins  his  luminous 
and  instructive  treatise,  '  De  Mon- 
archia,'  let  the  words  of  Shake- 
speare's 1st  sonnet  be  thoughtfully 
compared.  The  remarkable  re- 
semblance of  the  sentiments  and 
phraseology  cannot  be  disputed, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  suggestive. 
For  the  resemblance  seems  to  pass 
into  identity  when  into  the  com- 
parison we  take  the  other  sonnets 
of  the  introductory  sub-poem,  and 
more  particularly  Sonnet  xi. 

In     the     composition,     shaping, 


Augustine  on  Psalm  i.  2  Ibid.,  Psalm  ciii. 

With  this  compare  the  words  of  Sonnet  xii.  : — 


3  Ibid.,  Psalm  Ixviii. 


"And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make  defence, 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee  hence." 

'  The  Trewness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  written  in  French  by  Philip  Mornay, 
Lord  of  Plessie  Marlie.  Begunne  to  be  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  at  his  request  finished  by  Arthur  Golding.  Ed.  1592.  From  one  of 
De  Mornay's  books— '  Meditations  on  Life  and  Death ' — Shakespeare  derived  the 
"  Seven  Ages,"  as  he  has  described  them  in  '  As  You  Like  It.'  In  this  description 
he  also  drew  from  one  of  Fenton's  "Golden  Epistles,"  and  from  the  "Praise  of 
Folly"  by  Erasmus. 

(  Dante,  De  Monarchia. 
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and  framing  of  the  complex  idea 
figured  in  the  20th  sonnet,  Shake- 
speare imitated  or  copied  the 
example  set  to  him  in  several 
places  by  Dante.  Into  that  pic- 
ture or  figure  he  gathered  all  the 
ideas  essential  to  his  poem,  and  in 
it  expounded,  elaborated,  or  de- 
veloped. A  careful  analysis  of 
that  composite  figure  shows  to  us — 

1.  The  perfection  of  womanly  grace 
in  the  general  aspect  and  feature ; 

2.  The  combination  of  manly  ex- 
cellence  with   womanly  grace,   or 
the  union  of  such  properties  and 
qualities  as  make  the  figure  a  kind 
of   Androgina;^     3.    The    gentle- 
ness of  woman's  heart  without  the 
fickleness  characteristic  of   "  false 
women";     4.    The    brightness    of 
the  eye,  surpassing  that  of  theirs, 
without  any  falseness  or  deceptive- 
ness  in  its  movements — 

"An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less 
false  in  rolling ;  " 

5.  Properties  and  virtues  like  those 
of  the  morning  sun — that  is,  heav- 
enly and  transforming  powers, 

"Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it 
gazeth ;  "  2 

6.  The  hue,  colour,  or  "  appearance 
as  of  the  likeness  of  a  man  " — 

"A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  con- 
trolling, 

Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's 
souls  amazeth ; " 

that  is,  the  source,  measure,  and 
criterion  of  beauty,  equally  attrac- 
tive and  impressive,  uniting  in 
itself  grace  and  majesty,  so  as  to 
beget  love  and  reverence  or  solemn 
awe.  These  are  the  complex  quali- 
ties, attributes,  or  properties  with 
which  Shakespeare  invests  the  form 
of  eternal  love,  which  is  the  poeti- 
cal or  figured  invention  or  device 
on  which  all  the  sonnets  depend. 


"You  may  ask  me  here  what  is 
this  true  love  whose  pleasant  so 
throws  the  world  into  passions  ; 
whereunto  the  philosophers  shall 
answer  for  me,  who,  in  a  deep  insight, 
thinking  to  attain  to  the  understand- 
ing of  nature,  imagined  love  to  be  a 
most  excellent  form  or  plot,  exceeding 
generally  the  consideration  of  man, 
and  therefore  did  figure  unto  us  an 
Androgina,  in  whom  they  meant  a 
man  composed  of  masculine  and  femi- 
nine sex.  But  it  is  most  manifest 
that  by  this  unitie  of  the  two  halves 
is  not  meant  a  conjunction  of  bodies, 
but  the  communion  of  minds  ('  the 
marriage  of  true  minds ') ;  because  this 
superficial  form  of  body  which  we 
see  in  ourselves  is  not  the  man  of 
whom  we  speak,  but  an  organ  of  the 
man  which  we  cover  in  ourselves, 
like  as  we  note  even  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  that  God  hath 
formed  us  to  His  own  likeness,  as 
always  invisible  and  divided  from 
corporal  mass,  until  the  time  when 
He  is  to  accomplish  His  promises.  If 
Plato  were  the  first  that  preferred 
this  opinion  of  '  Androgina,'  as  I  am 
not  resolute  that  he  meant  only  the 
conjunction  of  minds,  so  I  dare  fully 
assure  myself  that  he  figured  such  a 
miracle  to  represent  unto  us  some 
heavenly  matter  in  love."3 

This  strange  figure  represents  a 
complex  personality,  in  which  ex- 
ternal, internal,  and  eternal  grace, 
beauty,  truth,  virtue,  power,  and 
glory  have  their  dwelling  as  in 
a  body  fitted  and  prepared  for 
them.  From  what  is  said  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sonnet  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  poet's 
intention  at  an  earlier  time  to 
have  used  for  his  poetic  pur- 
poses the  figure  of  a  woman  such 
as  Stella,  Urania,  Delia,  Laura,  or 
Beatrice ;  but  that,  as  the  result  of 
his  progressive  experience,  intelli- 
gence, and  skill,  he  was  led  to 
adopt,  as  the  best  means  for  the 
expression  of  his  thought,  the  com- 
posite figure  in  which  the  form  as 


1  Fenton's  Monophylo.  2  See  Sonnet  xxxiii. 

3  Monophylo,  by  Sir  Geoflraie  Fenton.     1572. 
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of  a  man  gathers  into  itself  all 
manly  and  womanly  excellence — 
all  perfection,  human  and  divine. 
This  addition  to  his  original  plan 
was,  made  without  any  change  in 
his  purpose.  In  this  part  of  the 
sonnet  he  also  indicates  the  two- 
folc  end  or  use  for  which  he  de- 
signed all  his  Sonnets — namely, 
first,  his  own  spiritual  discipline 
and  improvement,  "  Mine  be  thy 
love  "  ; 1  and  secondly,  the  good  of 
those  into  whose  hands  the  Sonnets 
might  come,  "and  thy  love's  use 
their  treasure."2  The  grand  aim 
or  purpose  of  the  whole  is  the 
conomendation,  praise,  and  glory 
of  ~he  "  immortal  beauty," — the 
goodness  of  the  King  eternal,  im- 
mortal, invisible — the  only  wise 
God ;  but  subordinate  to  this,  and 
inseparable  from  it,  the  purpose  of 
Shakespeare  in  these  Sonnets  was 
to  promote  the  kingdom  of  God, — 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy, — in 
his  own  soul,  and  in  the  souls  of  his 
fellow-men.  Let  the  20th  sonnet 
now  be  read  and  studied.  It  is  the 
figured  form  of  "the  master-mis- 
tress" of  Shakespeare's  "passion": 

"  A  woman's  face  with  Nature's  own 
hand  painted 

Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my 
passion ; 

A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  ac- 
quainted 

With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's 
fashion ; 

An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less 
false  in  rolling, 


Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth; 
A  man  in  hue,  all  '  hues '  in  his  control- 
ling, 
Which  steals  men's  eyes  and  women's 

souls  amazeth. 
And    for    a    w*>man    wert    thou    first 

created ; 
Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell 

a-doting, 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 
By  adding  one  thing,   to  my  purpose 

nothing. 
But  since  she  prick 'd   thee   out   for 

women's  pleasure, 

Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use 
their  treasure." 

Hints  and  suggestions  for  the 
composition  of  this  complex  figure 
seem  to  have  been  received  by 
Shakespeare  from  Dante.  The 
form  of  youthful  beauty  taken 
from  Dante's  "  Yita  Nuova  "  is  set 
in  this  figure,  or  is  included  in  it. 
The  eyes  and  features  of  Beatrice 
are  here.  And  here  we  find  pic- 
tured in  the  words,  "  A  man  in 
hue,  all  hues  in  his  controlling," 
what  answers  to  that  which  Dante 
describes  as  "That  which  is  su- 
preme in  knowledge  and  in  love."  3 
Here,  too,  in  the  words  "Which 
steals  men's  eyes  and  women's 
souls  amazeth,"  we  find  what  cor- 
responds with  much  in  Dante,  more 
particularly  with  the  words  in  the 
3d  and  4th  of  the  five  sonnets 
which,  taken  collectively,  served 
as  the  model  according  to  which 
Shakespeare  framed  the  structure 
and  adjusted  and  distributed  the 
parts  of  his  sonnetic  poem  : — 


1  '  For  my  own  private  consolation,  I  have  collected  certain  devout  sentences  in 
a  lit  le  book,  which  I  had  a  mind  to  lay  up  in  my  heart." — Introduction  to  '  The 
Solil  :>quy  of  the  Soul ' — a  little  book  not  much  known,  by  Thomas  &  Kempis. 

2  "  In  treasure  this,  thy  profit  is, 
Thou  shalt  perceive  it  well. 
Treasure  it  hight,  the  name  is  right, 
If  well  thou  do  it  read. 
It  will  procure  the  authors  sure, 
To  have  great  thanks  for  meede." 

— A.  R. ,  in  prayse  of  the  book  of  '  The  Treasurie  of  Amadis  de  Gaul, '  translated 
by  Thomas  Hacket,  1600.     Note  also  Dante's  definition  of  philosophy — "  Filoso- 
phia  e  amoroso  uso  di  sapienza." — II  Convito,  Tratt.  iv.  cap.  2.     See  also  the 
whole  of  Tratt.  iii. 
3    Paradise,  xxviii.  66. 
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"  In  the  high  heavens  they  for  Madonna 
long. 

Love  says  of  her,  '  Can  aught  of  mortal 

clay 
Be  all  so  pure,  all  so  divinely  fair  ?'  " l 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  one  of  the  "  Can- 
zoniere  " : — 

"This  lady  to  describe  all  skill  must 

fail; 
For  with   such  varied    beauties   she's 

adorned, 
No  mortal  mind   has   power   to  stand 

their  blaze, 
So   that   our    intellect    can   view    her 

charms  : 

So  gentle  is  she  that  with  thought  of  her 
I  feel  the  soul  tremble  within  the  heart, 
As  if  to  sink  before  the  grief 
That  in  her  presence  constantly  I  show. 
The  brightness  of  her  eyes  inflicts  such 

wounds, 

That  all  who  see  me  say  : 
Let   me   not   view  this   piteous  object 

here, 

Who  fixed  remains  as  if  a  person  dead, 
Soliciting  relief."  2 

"  From  the  fair  palace  of  my  lady's  eyes 

There  beams  a  light  so  noble,  that 
where'er 

She  shows  herself,  are  seen  such  won- 
ders rare 

And  high,  as  awe  men  into  mute  sur- 
prise ; 

And  from  their  rays  upon  my  heart 
doth  rain 

Such  fear,  that  I  as  with  a  palsy  shake. 

'  Here  will  I  come  no  more  ! '  I  say,  but 
make 

All  my  resolved  vows,  alas  !  in  vain. 

Still  do  I  turn  where  I  am  still  sub- 
dued, 

Giving  new  courage  to  my  fearful  eyes, 


That  whilom  shrank  before  a  blaze  so 

great. 

I  see  her  and  they  sink  together  glued, 
And  the  desire  that  led  my  footsteps 

dies  ; 
Then  Love,  do  thou  take  order  for  my 

state."3 

These  quotations  must  for  the 
present  suffice  for  the  illustration 
of  some  of  the  statements  of  Shake- 
speare in  this  sonnet.  The  idea  of 
the  composite  figure  itself  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  to  his  mind  by 
"  the  mystic  shape  "  or  figure  of  the 
gryphon  pictured  by  the  bold  though 
sanctified  imagination  of  Dante.4 

Although  the  idea  of  the  com- 
posite figure  called  by  Shakespeare 
"  the  master-mistress  "  of  his  pas- 
sion may  have  been  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  such  places  as  those 
referred  to,  yet  there  is  one  other, 
and  that  the  highest  and  almost 
too  daring  effort  of  the  poetic 
genius  of  Dante — the  figured  vision 
or  description  of  the  Three  in 
One  and  the  One  in  Three,  with 
which  Dante's  great  poem  con- 
cludes, which  may  have  prompted 
the  modest  yet  venturesome  genius 
of  Shakespeare  to  give,  in  the  20th 
sonnet,  figured  and  embodied  ex- 
pression to  the  grand  device  of  his 
poem.5 

Shakespeare's  great  idea  or 
poetic  device  figured  in  the  20th 
sonnet  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
Dante,  but  it  bears  to  it  a  close 
affinity  and  resemblance.  It  is  no 
"painted  beauty"  that  stirs  his 
great  verse.6  It  partakes  of  what 


1  See  the  whole  poem  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 

2  Canzoniere  Di  Dante,  translated  by  Charles  Lyell.     Canzone  xv. 

3  Canzoniere,  translation  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  in  notes  and  illustrations 
added  to  the  Vita  Nuova.     See  also  Lyell's  rendering. 

4  See  the  places  in  the  Purgatorio,  xxix.    102-113;  xxxi.  75-78;   xxxi.   118- 
133;  xxxii.  41-50;  xxxii.  83-95.     What  Dante  calls  "  Gryphon"  is  by  Erasmus 
called  "  Geryon  "  :   "  Nascitur  admirandus  ille  Geryon,  triplicis  substantise  gigas." 
— Erasmus,  De  Matrimonio  Christiano,  1526. 

5  See  the  Paradise,  xxxiii.  107-122. 

6  In  Sonnet  xxi.,  the  first  of  the  group  expository  of  his  method,  Shakespeare 
contrasts  his  theme  with  that  of  Spenser  in  some  of  his  "  Amoretti."    See  Spenser's 
"  Amoretti "  Sonnets,  ix.  xv.  xxvi.  Iv.  Ixiv. 
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is  heavenly  and  divine,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  what  is  earthly  and 
human. 

"  Believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 
As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so 

bright 
As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's 

air." 

— Sonnet  xxi. 

With  the  youth  and  beauty  and 
life  figured  in  "  the  master -mis- 
tress" of  his  passion  his  whole 
being  is  identified.  For  to  that 
glorious  one — the  immortal  beauty 
— his  soul  is  espoused  for  ever. 

"  Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine 

is  slain : 
Thou  gavest  me  thine  not  to  give  back 

again." 

— Sonnet  xxii. 

The  love  with  which  he  loves 
that  one  who  is  the  spouse  of  his 
spirit,  is  no  ordinary  affection, 
although  it  is  not  expressed  and 
sealed  according  to  the  ceremonial 
usages  of  love  in  its  betrothal  and 
espousals.  "  0,  let  my  books  " — 
my  sonnets  and  my  thoughts — 

"  0,  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking 

breast, 

Who  plead  for  love  and  look   for  re- 
compense 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath 

more  express'd. 
0  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath 

writ : 

To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's 
fine  wit."1 

— Sonnet  xxiii. 

To  prevent,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, the  misapprehension  of  his 


meaning  by  readers  and  inter- 
preters, and  to  guide  them  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  poetic 
figures  and  language  used  by  him, 
and  more  particularly  to  enable  the 
thoughtful  student  to  interpret 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
complex  figure  in  the  20th  son- 
net, Shakespeare,  in  the  24th, 
puts  a  clue  into  the  reader's 
hand.  For  in  that  sonnet  he  tells 
us,  in  terms  the  most  direct  and 
explicit,  that  he  uses  figured  phra- 
seology for  the  expression  of  his 
love  and  of  his  sentiments.  He 
tells  us,  without  giving  the  num- 
ber of  the  sonnet  as  the  20th,  that  in 
it  he  has  given  a  pictorially  figured 
representation  of  that  love  which 
has  its  seat  in  his  heart  on  earth 
through  the  union  of  that  heart  to 
Him  who  is  his  only  and  well- 
beloved  in  heaven.  In  other 
words,  Shakespeare  tells  us  that  in 
his  Sonnets  he  uses  allegorical  or 
allusive  forms  of  language  for  the 
expression  of  his  feelings,  ideas, 
and  sentiments  : — 

"Mine   eye  hath    play'd   the   painter 

and  hath  steel'd 
Thy    beauty's    form    in    table   of    my 

heart; 
My    body   is    the    frame   wherein    'tis 

held, 
And    perspective   it   is  best    painter's 

art. 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see 

his  skill, 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictured 

lies  ; 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging 

still, 
That   hath   his  windows    glazed   with 

thine  eyes. 


1  A  very  significant  interpretation  of  the  concluding  words  of  this  sonnet  is 
found  in  one  of  Bishop  Jewell's  sermons,  "Now  touching  an  allegory — that  is  to 
say,  a  secret  and  mystical  kind  of  utterance, — God  opened  His  mind  sometimes 
not  by  words,  but  by  some  notable  kind  of  deed ;  and  the  people  heard  God 
speak  unto  them,  not  with  their  ears,  but  with  their  eyes.1'  This  sentence  occurs  in 
the  lirst  of  '  Certaine  Sermons  preached  before  the  Queenes  Majestic  and  at  Paules 
Grouse,  by  the  reverend  father  John  Jewell,  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Imprinted 
at  London,  1583.'  In  this  little  volume  the  skilful  reader  may  find  the  key  to 
"  A  Lover's  Complaint." 
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Now  see  what  good  turn  eyes  for  eyes 
hath  done: 

Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and 
thine  for  me 

Are    windows    to   my  breast,    where- 
through the  sun 

Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee ; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace 

their  art ; 

They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know 
not  the  heart." 

If  the  critics  have  failed  to  note 
and  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  Sonnets,  this 
failure  on  their  part  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  any 
want  of  pains  on  the  part  of  Shake- 
speare to  give  to  his  readers,  in 
what  may  be  called  the  expository 
group  of  Sonnets — xxi.-xxiv.,  such 
hints,  suggestions,  instructions,  and 
helps  as  might  be  entitled,  "  Notes 
by  William  Shakespeare,  intended 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  would 
know  and  understand  the  meaning 
of  his  Sonnets." 

Having  thus  far  indicated  the 
remarkable  resemblance  of  the 
method  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
Sonnets  to  the  method  according 
to  which  Dante  develops  some  of 
his  great  ideas,  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  add  much  to  this  part 
of  our  argument  by  a  comparison 
of  the  method  of  Shakespeare  in 
the  composition  of  the  Sonnets 
directly  addressed  to  "  the  mis- 
tress "  of  his  "  passion,"  with  the 
method  of  Dante  in  the  "Vita 
Nuova,"  the  "  Commedia,"  the 
"  Convito,"  and  certain  of  his 
Canzoniere  or  minor  poems.  The 
idea  of  a  poetic  mistress  was  in  the 
air  of  England  and  Europe  gene- 
rally in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
It  was  the  poetic  fashion  of  that 
age.  That  was  also  the  age  when 
allegorical  or  allusive  poetry  at- 
tained to,  and  perhaps  exceeded,  its 
perfection ;  for  the  English  mind, 


expressing  itself  in  poetic  numbers 
or  verse,  put  forth  its  greatest  and 
really  last  effort  in  this  form  of 
poetic  production  in  the  "  Faery 
Queen"  of  Spenser — that  marvel- 
lous monument  of  continuous  and 
sustained  power,  exercised  within 
allegorical  limitations,  restraints, 
and  laws.  It  was  reserved  for  John 
Bunyan  to  produce  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  two 
allegorical  poems  in  prose,  concern- 
ing which  a  brilliant  if  not  always 
exact  critic l  has  said  that  the  one 
—'The  Holy  War'— would  have 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all 
allegories  if  the  other  —  *  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress ' — had  not  been 
written.  The  sonnet,  as  distinct 
from  the  more  continuous  form 
of  writing  known  as  allegorical 
poetry,  may  also  be  said  to  have 
attained  to  its  perfection,  and 
to  have  entered  on  its  declina- 
tion or  downward  career,  in  the 
Elizabethan  period  of  English  lit- 
erature. Within  that  period  we 
may  fairly  include  the  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare,  although  they  were 
not  published  till  1609.  For  the 
name  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  any  other 
monarch  associated  with  an  era  in 
literature,  does  not  indicate  that 
the  period  so  designated  takes  end 
with  the  decease  of  the  illustrious 
personage  whose  name  is  affixed  to 
it,  as  a  distinctive  and  expressive 
symbol.  To  the  rage  for  sonnet- 
ing, so  prevalent  in  his  time, 
Shakespeare  makes  frequent  ref- 
erence in  his  plays.  Every  poetic 
dabbler  or  rhymer  thought  it  neces- 
sary, as  an  indication  of  his  poetic 
genius  and  faculty,  to  emulate  the 
excellence  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  of  Edmund 
Spenser  in  the  art  of  sonnetic  com- 
position. Amidst  the  huge  mass 
of  this  kind  of  poetry  now  accumu- 


1  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  biographical  sketch  of  John  Bunyan. 
Lord  Macaulay. '     Edinburgh:  1860. 
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la:ed,  and  accessible  only  in  na- 
tional or  in  very  select  private 
libraries,  there  are,  no  doubt,  gems 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  priceless 
worth.  While  this  is  so,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  sonnetic 
furor  of  the  time  gave  just  oc- 
casion for  the  ridicule  in  which 
Shakespeare  indulges  against  the 
sonneteers. 

"  The  man  hath  no  wit  that  can- 
not, from  the  rising  of  the  lark  to 
the  lodging  of  the  lamb,  vary  de- 
served praise  on  my  palfrey  :  it  is 
a  theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea :  turn 
the  sands  into  eloquent  tongues, 
and  my  horse  is  argument  for  them 
aK  :  'tis  a  subject  for  a  sovereign  to 
reason  on,  and  for  a  sovereign's 
sovereign  to  ride  on ;  and  for  the 
world  (familiar  to  us,  and  unknown) 
to  lay  apart  their  particular  func- 
tions, and  wonder  at  him.  I  once 
writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise,  and 
be  gan  thus :  *  Wonder  of  nature.'  " 
So  spoke  the  Dauphin,  and  to  him 
Orleans  remarked — "  I  have  heard 
a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's  mistress." 
Then  said  the  Dauphin— "  Then 
did  they  imitate  that  which  I  com- 
posed to  my  courser  \  for  my  horse 
is  my  mistress."  1  As  well  might 
the  critics  say  that  Shakespeare's 
horse,  "  the  beast "  of  which  he 
speaks  in  the  50th  sonnet,2  was 
his  "mistress,"  as  attempt  to  iden- 
tir'y  that  mistress  with  any  form 
compounded  of  flesh  and  blood. 
And  if  the  gentle  genius  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  could  break  silence  and 
address  his  words  to  the  director 
ai  d  the  society  of  the  critics  of  the 
muckworm  order,  who  are  making 
laborious  and  diligent  search  in  all 
filthy  places  for  Shakespeare's  un- 
spotted and  fair  mistress,  he  might, 
using  the  words  of  Touchstone  to 


Audrey,  say — "/  am,  here  with 
thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  most 
capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was 
among  the  Goths ; "  and  he  might 
also  say  that  — "  When  a  man's 
verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a 
man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the 
forward  child  Understanding,  it 
strikes  a  man  more  dead  than 
a  great  reckoning  in  a  little 
room."  3 

The  "  honesty  "  of  Shakespeare, 
though  expressed  in  "the  truest 
poetry  which  is  the  most  feigning," 
has  been  handed  round  at  the 
critic's  banquet  in  dishes  the  most 
unclean,  by  those  who,  in  giving 
praise  for  their  foulness,  do  not, 
like  Audrey,  need  to  wait  for  the 
"  sluttishness  that  may  come  here- 
after." Well  might  England's 
poetic  genius  exclaim,  "  Truly  I 
would  that  the  critics  had  been 
made  poetical ! "  For  so  far  are 
they  from  being  "  poetical,"  that 
they  do  not  even  know  what 
"  poetical "  is — whether  it  is  "  hon- 
est in  deed  and  word  ";  whether  it 
is  "  a  true  thing,"  or  a  thing  most 
feigned,  false,  and  foul.  Shake- 
speare's horse  was  not  "  the  master- 
mistress  "  of  his  passion ;  and  it  is 
about  as  absurd  and  unpoetical  to 
say  that  Lord  Herbert  or  Lord 
Southampton  was  the  "  master  "  of 
that  passion,  as  to  say  that  the 
poet's  "mistress"  was,  as  in  the 
Dauphin's  case,  the  poet's  horse.  It 
is  time  that  this  " gross- witted  "  and 
most  scandalous  criticism,  degrad- 
ing alike  to  Shakespeare  and  to 
those  who  can  extract  such  mean- 
ings from  his  pure  utterances, 
should  transfer  its  researches  to 
a  field  where  garbage  is  more 
likely  to  be  picked  up. 

The   idea  of  giving  permanent 


1  Henry  V.,  iii.  7.  33-47.     In  dictating  the  words  of  the  Dauphin  in  praise  of 
hi*  "palfrey,"  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  had  before  him  what  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
says  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  '  Defence  of  Poesy. ' 

2  See  Sonnet  1.  3  See  the  whole  scene  in  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3. 
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expression  to  his  religious  senti- 
ments in  the  poetic  form  of  the 
sonnet,  seems  to  have  been  first 
suggested  to  Shakespeare  by  the 
words  and  by  the  example  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  In  his  "  Defence 
of  Poesy,"  Sir  Philip,  treating  of 
"  that  lyrical  kind  of  poetry " 
which  consists  of  "  songs  and  son- 
nets," says  of  it — 

"  Which,  if  the  Lord  gave  us  so 
good  minds,  how  well  it  might  be 
employed  in  singing  the  praises  of  the 
immortal  beauty,  the  immortal  good- 
ness of  that  God,  who  giveth  us  hands 
to  write  and  wits  to  conceive ;  of 
which  we  might  well  want  words,  but 
never  matter  ;  of  which  we  could  turn 
our  eyes  to  nothing,  but  we  should 
ever  have  new  budding  occasions." 1 

In  another  part  of  the  beautiful 
"  Defence,"  Sidney  says  of  one 
sweet  singer  that  "he  showed 
himself  a  passionate  lover  of  that 
unspeakable  and  everlasting  beauty 
to  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  mind 
only  cleared  by  faith."2  In  an- 
other place  in  the  same  "  Defence," 
he  says  that  short  of  this  "we 
miss  the  right  use  of  the  material 
point  of  poesy."3  Sidney's  own 
example,  in  the  Stella  Sonnets  and 
in  other  songs,  was  the  comment 
which  he  gave  of  his  theoretical 
principles.  It  is  Philisides,  the 
beautiful,  courteous,  and  brave  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who  says  of  him- 
self, when  repeating  his  own  song 
among  the  shepherds,  beginning 
with  the  words — 

"  As  I  my  little  flock  on  Ister  bank 
Did  piping  lead," — 

that  he  had  learned  it  before  he 


had  ever  subjected  his  thoughts  to 
acknowledge  any  master,  but  only 
a  "mistress."  Proceeding  with 
his  poetic  tale,  he  says  : — 

"  The  song  I  sang  old  Lanquet  had  me 

taught, 
Lanquet  the  shepherd  best  swift  Ister 

knew, 
For  clerkly  read,  and  hating  what  is 

naught, 
For   faithful   heart,    clean   hands,  and 

mouth  as  true  : 
With  his  sweet  skill  my  skilless  youth 

he  drew, 
To  have  a  feeling  taste  of  him   that 

sits 
Beyond  the  heaven,  far  -more  beyond 

your  wits. 
He  said  the  music  best  thilk   powers 


Was   jump   concord   between   our   wit 

and  will ; 
Where    highest    notes   to    godliness    are 

raised, 

And  loivest  sink  not  down  to  jot  of  ill: 
With  old  true  tales  he  wont  mine  ears 

to  fill, 
How  shepherds  did  of  yore,  how  now 

they  thrive, 
Spoiling  their   flock,    or   while   'twixt 

them  they  strive."4 

Shakespeare,  as  if  stirred  by  the 
words  and  by  the  example  of  the 
generous  and  noble  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, chose  for  himself  a  poetic 
mistress  whom  he  in  effect  thus 
addressed  : — 

"Madam,  amongst  so  many  elo- 
quent wits,  albeit  I  justly  esteem  my- 
self inferior  even  to  the  worst,  as  stand- 
ing also  less  in  the  favour  of  nature 
than  they,  yet  (with  the  bee  that 
yields  honey  for  his  house-rent)  I  must 
confess,  that  if  ever  any  fruit  went 
out  of  this  little  garden  of  mine,  you 
only  have  planted  it;  and  as  others 
aspire  to  kings  and  princes,  for  whose 


1  "  Defence  of  Poesy,"  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  189,  ed.  1739. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  148.  3  ibid.,  p.  190. 

4  Arcadia,  Book  iii.  fol.  198,  ed.  1593.  In  the  first  or  quarto  edition, 
1590,  this  song  is  given  in  Book  i.  fol.  90-93.  Sidney's  tribute  to  Lanquet  is 
equalled  only  by  that  of  De  Mornay  to  the  memory  of  the  same  excellent  and 
sagacious  man.  See  Prefatory  Note  by  De  Mornay  to  his  Latin  edition  of  '  The 
Trueness  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  1583. 
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delight  they  set  a- work  their  wits,  so 
I  beseech  you  let  it  be  lawful  for  me 
tc  name  you  the  star  by  whose  aspect 
I  am  led  to  every  well-doing  ;  protest- 
ing (for  my  part)  to  hold  such  a  guide 
in  no  less  value  and  honour  than  in 
times  past  the  Muses  upon  whom  the 
pwts  bestowed  such  solemn  and  de- 
v-mt  invocations;  you  only,  madam, 
do  I  invocate — yea,  you  alone  are  the 
eiement  wherein  I  live,  and  the  oracle 
or  all  my  plots  and  purposes,  wherein 
I  dare  pretend  no  other  benefit  of 
you,  than  that  which  even  yourself  is 
able  to  promise  in  me." l 

Thus  in  effect  did  Shakespeare 
address  the  heavenly  love  which 
T/as  to  him  the  star  that  guided 
all  his  movements  in  his  new  life 
— "whatsoever  star  that  guides 
ray  moving"  (Sonnet  xxvi.) — and 
was  to  him  the  muse  which  in  the 
38th  sonnet  he  invocates. 

This  same  love,  in  the  form  of 
eternal  wisdom,  is  that  of  which 
in  Sonnet  Ixxviii.  he  says — 

"Thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost   ad- 
vance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance." 

He  began  his  meditations  on  the 
heavenly  beauty  and  love  by  using, 
after  Sidney's  example,  the  anony- 
mous figured  form  of  the  mistress  ; 
but  as  his  argument  and  invention 
grew  and  developed,  he  gave  prom- 
inence to  the  form  of  the  "master" 
(Dominus,  Magister),  rather  than 
to  the  figure  of  the  "mistress" 
<  Domina,  Magistra).  The  addition 
of  the  master's  figure  to  the  figure 
of  the  mistress  became  indispen- 
sable from  the  time  when  the  poet- 


ical device  or  invention  of  which 
all  the  sonnets  are  expository,  and 
to  which  they  are  all  subordinated 
and  subservient,  was  fully  conceiv- 
ed, and  took  perfect  form  in  his 
mind.  Till  that  time  the  anony- 
mous figure  of  the  mistress  was 
sufficient  for  his  poetic  ideas  and 
purpose.  His  study  of  Dante  and 
of  Augustine,  without  inducing 
him  to  dispense  with  the  idea 
of  the  mistress,  led  him  to  adopt 
as  his  device  the  truly  grand  idea 
pictured  in  the  20th  sonnet,  in 
which  the  eternal  love  takes  to 
itself  not  so  much  the  form  of  a 
man,  as  the  form,  fashion,  aspect, 
hue,  and  likeness  of  human  nature. 
For  what  is  there  presented  is  one 
complex  personality,  in  which  di- 
vine perfections  blend  themselves 
and  intermingle  with  human  at- 
tributes, qualities,  and  properties.2 
In  the  Handmaid  series,  we  have 
what  answers  to  Beatrice  under 
certain  very  specific  aspects  as  she 
is  extolled  by  Dante.  She  was 
the  glorious  lady  of  Dante's  mind 
— ("la  gloriosa  donna  della  mia 
mente  ") ; 3  but  she  stood  to  him 
in  a  great  variety  of  "  feigned  "  or 
"  poetical  "  relations.  She  was-  as 
mother  and  as  mistress  to  him. 
She  was  the  object  of  his  ardent 
admiration,  desire,  and  love.  And 
as  a  mother  and  mistress,  she  ex- 
ercised over  him  a  fascinating  and 
a  most  imperious  sway.  He  first 
saw  her  when  he  was  nearing  the 
end  of  his  ninth  year,  and  when 
she  was  beginning  her  ninth  year. 
She  was  then  a  child  appearing  to 


1  Monophylo,  by  Sir  Geoffraie  Fenton  ;  the  second  book,  fol.  2.      1572. 

2  This  is  a  very  different  view  of  this  sonnet  from  that  given  by  Dr  Charles 
Mackay,  who,  in  attempting  to  unravel  "a  Tangled  Skein,"  adds  by  his  literary 
force  to  the  previous  entanglement,  saying  that  this  sonnet — the  20th — is  "  both 
epicene  and  obscene  "  ! 

3  Second  paragraph  of  the  "Vita  Nuova."     In  another  place  Dante  says  that 
the  "  Lady  "  of  whom  he  always  speaks  is  the  same — that  is,  Philosophy — as  con- 
sisting of  love  the  informing  soul,  and  wisdom  the  animated  body.      This  was 
his  first,  his  second,  his  only  love.      See  the  whole  of  Tratto  Terzo  of  the  "  Con- 
vito,"  and  more  particularly  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters. 
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a  child.  Her  next  and  most  not- 
able appearance  to  Dante,  as  record- 
ed by  him  in  the  "Vita  Nuova,"was 
when  he  was  near  the  end  of  his 
eighteenth  year.  The  impression 
on  childhood  by  the  perception  of 
the  heavenly  beauty,  is  that  which 
is  signified  by  the  first  vision  of 
Beatrice  ;  the  impression  on  youth- 
ful manhood  made  by  the  sight  of 
the  heavenly  beauty,  is  that  which 
is  signified  by  the  second  recorded 
appearance  or  vision  of  Beatrice, 
— vestra  beatitudo.  The  difference 
between  the  ages  of  Beatrice  and 
Dante  is  accounted  for  thus : 
Dante  reckons  his  life  from  the 
time  when  it  began  in  the  womb  ; 
but  till  he  was  born,  although  he 
was  an  existent  being,  he  was  part 
of  another,  and  was  in  that  other 
included.  His  individual  or 
separate  life  as  a  conscious  being 
dated  from  his  birth.  And  reck- 
oning his  years  of  conscious  exist- 
ence from  his  birth,  the  date  of 
his  first  vision  of  the  chief  good — 
the  heavenly  and  immortal  beauty 
— was  about  the  commencement  of 
his  ninth  year.1  Then  began  his 
"  new  life."  In  his  eighteenth 
year  that  new  life  received  a  new 
impulse  or  awakening.  At  that 
time  he  was  conscious  of  an  inward 
and  very  notable  revival.  But 
through  his  devotion  to  litera- 
ture, to  politics,  and  to  objects  in 
themselves  lawful  and  worthy  of  a 
patriotic  man,  his  spiritual  life  had 
all  but  died  out.  Beatrice  had 
died,  and  he  was  left  desolate  and 
sorrowful.  The  death  of  Beatrice 
is  the  almost  entire  extinction  in 
his  soul  of  the  "  new  life,"  of  which 


he  was  for  the  first  time  conscious 
in  his  ninth  year.  How  long  he 
continued  in  this  spiritually  be- 
numbed or  all  but  dead  condition, 
we  know  not.  But  the  "Vita 
Nuova"  shows  that  he  remembered 
the  first  love  which  he  had  foolishly 
and  sinfully  left.  This  remem- 
brance was  accompanied  by  un- 
feigned repentance,  expressing  it- 
self in  the  exercises  of  confession, 
contrition,  and  godly  resolution. 
Of  these  remembrances,  exercises 
of  penitence,  and  holy  resolution, 
the  "Vita  ISTuova"  is  the  perma- 
nent memorial  and  expression. 
They  are  Dante's  version  of  grace 
abounding  to  him,  showing  how 
he,  notwithstanding  his  relapse, 
was  so  restored  and  reinvigorated 
that  he  became  what,  "  not  with- 
out right,"  he  called  himself,  "The 
singer  of  rectitude."  In  accord- 
ance with  all  this  is  the  statement 
with  which  he  begins  the  first 
canto  of  the  "  Divina  Comrnedia," 
in  which  he  tells  us  that,  in  middle 
age  (say  in  his  thirty -fifth  year), 
when  he  was  all  but  inextricably 
involved  in  the  pleasures,  ambi- 
tions, and  commercial  competi- 
tions of  the  world  —  like  a  tra- 
veller benighted  in  a  pathless 
forest,  where  the  leopard,  the  lion, 
and  the  wolf  threatened  to  devour 
him  which  way  soever  he  might 
move — Beatrice  interposed  for  his 
help.  Going  down  to  the  Inferno 
for  the  great  poet  Virgil,  she  en- 
treated that  poet  to  show  to  her 
favoured  Florentine  the  realms  of 
darkness  and  the  abodes  of  woe; 
and  after  conducting  him  through 
those  dismal  regions  of  despair,  to 


1  Luther  measures  his  life  much  in  the  same  way  as  this.  Beatrice  is  from  first 
to  last  in  Dante's  poetry  the  symbol  of  his  experience  in  the  new  life.  That  new 
experience  began  in  his  ninth  year — reckoning  his  years  from  the  time  of  his 
birth,  as  distinguished  from  the  time  when  he  was  conceived  in  his  mother's 
womb.  This  distinction  is  not  fanciful  or  far-fetched,  but  can  readily  be 
supported  by  passages  from  sixteenth-century  writers.  See  Albion's  England, 
chap,  xxvii.,  first  penned  and  published  by  William  Warner — 1597- 
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lead  him  up  towards  Paradise, 
through  the  fires  that  purify  the 
soul  while  consuming  its  "sinful 
earth,"  and  along  the  ascending 
\vay,  in  which,  the  loftier  the 
ascent  the  more  lowly  becomes  the 
spirit  of  the  aspiring  traveller.  In 
keeping  with  all  this,  and  with  much 
more  detailed  in  what  is  really 
Dante's  spiritual  autobiography, 
are  the  words  of  Beatrice  addressed 
to  him  when  she  is  about  to  be- 
stow on  him  very  signal  and  much 
desired  tokens  of  her  favour  and 
love.  Of  all  this  we  have  the 
record  in  the  30th  canto  of  the 
"Purgatorio,"  quoted  by  us  in  our 
former  essay.1 

Shakespeare,  in  addressing  his 
mistress,  had  no  such  tale  as  that 
of  Dante  to  rehearse.  It  was  not 
till  he  had  entered  into  the  autumn 
reason  of  his  life,  towards  the  end 
of  his  thirty- third  or  the  com- 
mencement of  his  thirty-fourth 
year,  that  his  Beatrice  (beatitude) 
appeared  to  him.2  And  when,  for 
the  first  time,  he  beheld  her,  she 
Avore  an  aspect  of  sadness,  and  was 
clothed  with  the  weeds  of  sorrow- 
fulness and  mourning  (Sonnet 
cxxvi.) 

He  had  passed  through  the 
spring  and  the  summer  time  of  his 
natural  life,  and  had  entered  into 
tlie  autumn  of  the  same,  before  the 


vision  of  heavenly  beauty  and  eter- 
nal love  gave  to  him  "unlooked-for 
joy"  (Sonnet  xxv.)3  Of  this  we 
have  a  piteously  plaintive  record 
in  two  retrospective  sonnets  — 
xcvii.,  xcviii.  And  the  same  be- 
wailed fact  is  implied  in  Sonnet 
cxxxviii.  —  a  sonnet  which  has, 
like  many  of  the  others,  greatly 
perplexed  and  puzzled  the  gross- 
witted  criticism. 

The  meaning  of  this  sonnet  is  so 
simple  and  plain  that  a  little  child 
may  apprehend  it.  In  it  the  truth 
or  fact  confessed  is  that  Shake- 
speare, when  he  wrote  it  (probably 
in  1597  or  early  in  1598),  was  old 
in  years — felt  himself  so  to  be — 
but  was  young  in  grace.  He  was 
old  in  the  old  life ;  he  was  young, 
and  but  a  babe  or  novice,  in  the 
new  life.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  this  sonnet :  and  hence  it  is 
that  he  speaks  of  his  "pen"  as 
"my  pupil  pen"  (Sonnet  xvi.); 
and  of  his  new  "love"  as  "a 
babe." 
"  Love  is  a  babe;  then  might  I  not  say 

so, 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still 

doth  grow." 

— Sonnet  cxv. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the 
instances  given  from  Dante  in 
illustration  of  the  very  marked 
resemblance  between  his  poetic 


1  See  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  June  1884,  p.  737. 

2  In  the  two  retrospective  sonnets,  xcvii.,  xcviii.,  in  which  he  confesses  and 
bewails  the  lateness  of  the  period  in  his  life  in  which  he  first  became  conscious  of 
the  heavenly  love,  he  distributes  his  life  into  four  ages  or  periods,  answering  to 
ohe  four  seasons:    infancy  or    childhood  =  the    spring;    youthful    manhood  =  the 
summer;  manhood  in  maturity  =  autumn  ;  old  age  =  winter.     This  is  the  Pytha- 
gorean partition  of  the  ages  of  the  life  of  man.      "  L'age  viril  a  1'autonne,  pour  ce 
•pi' en  ce  temps  1'homme  a  1'experience,  est  meur  et  de  bon  conseil,  avec  connoissance 
certaine  de  toutes  choses."     See  a  book  accessible  to  Shakespeare,  and  probably 
studied  by  him  :   '  Les  Diverses  Lecons  de  Pierre  Messie,  Gentilhomme  de  Seville, 
tnises  en  Francoys  par  Claude  Gruget,  Parisien.     A  Paris,  1554.'     The  "seven 
xges  "  are  also  found  in  the  same  chapter  of  this  book,  Part  I.  chap.  xl. 

3  Dante's  new  life  began  in  his  ninth  year.     In  his  eighteenth  year  it  was  much 
quickened.     After  this  followed  a  time  of  declension,  till  the  restoration  and  re- 
rival  noted  at  the  commencement  of  the  "Commedia."      Shakespeare's   "new 
life  "  did  not  begin  till  some  time  after  the  death  of  his  only  son,  Hamnet,  in 
August  1596. 
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method  and  that  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  sonnets ;  but  for  the  present, 
and  in  connection  with  the  argu- 
ment founded  on  resemblance,  we 
shall  let  the  following  instances, 
out  of  many,  suffice  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view : — 

In   one  of   the  sonnets    of    the 
"Vita  Nuova"  Dante  says — 

"  And  then  I  saw  Love  coming  from  afar, 
Yet  hardly  knew  him,  all  so  blithe  his 

mien. 

*  Now  do  we  honour  meet ! '  did  he  ex- 
claim ; 
And  smiles  were  clustered   round   his 

every  word  : 
Some   little  space  I   stood   beside  my 

lord, 
When,   looking    towards    the    quarter 

whence  he  came, 

I  saw  the  Lady  Vanna,  side  by  side 
With  Lady  Bice — each  a  miracle — 
To  where  we  stood  advancing  smilingly, 
Then  Love  to  me,  as  I  stood  wondering, 

cried, 
'This    Maid   is   Spring' — his  words   I 

recollect — 
'  That  Love  is  called,  she  so  resembles 

me.'" 

Let  the  interpreters  explain  what 
Dante  means  by  calling  Vanna, 
Spring,  and  what  by  calling 
Bice,  or  Beatrice,  Love.  Is  not 
the  spring,  primavera — the  bloom 
of  life  —  beauty's  rose  1  And 
is  not  Beatrice  that  which  ex- 
cited Dante's  first  love,  and  that 
which,  when  it  was  ready  to  die, 
revived  and  strengthened  it  1  Bea- 
trice was  in  this  respect  another 
name  for  Dante's  love  to  the  chief 
good;  at  the  same  time  Beatrice 
was  the  symbol  of  the  Eternal 
Love  to  Dante.  By  this  love — 
that  is,  by  Beatrice — Dante  was 
made  love's  captive  and  slave  in 
his  early  youth,  and  by  her  he 
was  reclaimed  after  he  had  for  a 
time  forsaken  and  departed  from 
his  first  love,  and  by  her  he  was 
enabled  to  be  faithful  unto  death. 

"  Tell  her, — Madonna, — with  a  faith  so 
fast 


His  heart  to  yours  is  wrought, 
That  all  his  thoughts  are  bent  on  serv- 
ing you  : 

Yours  early;  yours  he  shall  be  to  the 
last." 

Commenting  on  the  sonnet  in 
which  Vanna  and  Bice  appeared 
to  him  beside  Love,  Dante  says  : — 

"Here  now  might  one  who  is 
worthy  to  have  all  his  doubts  re- 
solved be  inclined  to  pause  and  make 
question  as  to  the  way  in  which  I 
speak  of  Love,  as  if  he  were  a  thing 
subsisting  by  himself,  and  not  merely 
an  intelligent  but  a  corporal  sub- 
stance, which  proposition  in  strict 
truth  is  false.  For  love  is  not,  so  to 
speak,  an  independent  substance,  but 
is  an  accident  in  substance.  Yet  that 
I  speak  of  him  as  though  he  were  a 
body — yea,  as  though  he  were  a  man — 
appears  by  three  things  which  I  say 
of  him.  I  say  that  I  saw  him  coming 
from  afar  :  wherefore  as  to  come  ex- 
presses change  of  place  (and  body 
alone,  according  to  the  philosopher, 
has  the  power  to  pass  from  place  to 
place),  it  is  clear  that  I  assume  love 
to  be  corporeal.  Again,  I  say  that 
he  smiled,  and  also  that  he  spoke, — 
things  which  are  both,  and  especially 
the  power  to  smile,  peculiarly  the  at- 
tributes of  man,  and  therefore  it  is 
clear  that  I  assume  him  to  be  human." 

In  the  same  comment,  treating  of 
the  lady  of  whom  he  had  before 
written,  he  says  that, 

"As  she  passed  along  the  street, 
people  ran  to  catch  a  sight  of  her — a 
circumstance  which  gave  me  wonder- 
ful delight ;  and  when  she  drew  near 
to  any  one,  a  feeling  of  reverence  so 
profound  came  over  his  heart,  that 
he  had  no  courage  either  to  raise  his 
eyes  or  to  return  her  salute  ;  and  of 
this  many  who  have  felt  it  could  bear 
witness  to  such  as  doubt.  But  she, 
crowned  with  humility,  pursued  her 
way,  testifying  no  triumph  in  what 
she  saw  and  heard.  Many,  as  she 
went  by,  exclaimed,  'This  is  not  a 
woman,  but  one  of  the  fairest  of 
heaven's  angels  ! '  Others,  '  Behold  a 
miracle !  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  in 
that  He  hath  wrought  so  marvel- 
lously ! '  I  say,  her  demeanour  was  so 
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full  of  grace  and  dignity,  and  every 
charm,  that,  looking  upon  her,  men 
f e  It  within  them  an  emotion  of  inex- 
pressible sweetness  and  elevation : 
nor  was  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
Ic  ok  upon  her  but  straightway  a  sigh 
rose  from  his  breast.  These,  and 
even  more  marvellous  effects,  were 
wrought  by  her  in  a  manner  at  once 
most  strange  and  admirable  ;  much 
meditating  whereon,  and  wishing  to 
resume  my  verses  in  her  praise,  I  de- 
termined to  express  in  words  some- 
tiling  of  her  wondrous  and  excelling 
influence,  in  order  not  only  that  those 
who  had  beheld  her  in  the  flesh,  but 
others,  ought  to  know  what  of  her 
fair  perfections  might  be  conveyed  in 
words.  Thereupon  I  composed  this 
sonnet : — 

*•  So  kind  and  full  of  gentle  courtesy 

My  lady's  greeting  is,  that  every  tongue 

To  silence  thrills  ;  and  eyes,  that  on  her 
hung 

With  mute  observance,  dare  no  more 
to  see. 

Onward  she  moves,  clothed  with  hu- 
mility, 

Hearing  with  look  benign  her  praises 
rung ; 

A  being,  seeming  sent  from  heaven 
among 

Mankind,  to  show  what  heavenly  wo- 
men be." 

In  keeping  with  this  is  what  is 
said  in  an  earlier  sonnet : — 

<c  All   gentleness,   all  thoughts   serene 

and  meek, 
Urow  in  the  heart  of  him  that  hears 

her  voice. 

To  see  her  once  is  ever  to  rejoice  : 
Jler  look,  when  a  faint  smile  is  on  her 

cheek, 
Nor  tongue  can  tell,  nor  memory  hold 

in  view, 
>So  winning  gracious  is  the  sight   and 

new." 

"She  ennobles  whatever  she  looks 
upon,  ( '  gilding  the  object  whereupon  it 
^azeth ') — which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  she  kindles  love  into  being, 
where  before  he  was  not.  She  quick- 
ens love  into  action  in  the  hearts  of 
.all  those  on  whom  she  looks.  When 
[  say  all  gentleness,  repeating  what 
[  had  said  previously,  I  have  regard 
to  two  actions  of  her  mouth,  one  of 


which  is  its  most  sweet  utterance, 
and  the  other  its  wondrous  smile. 
Mark,  however,  that  I  do  not  say  of 
this  last  how  it  works  within  the  hearts 
of  others,  seeing  that  the  memory  can 
neither  retain  her  smile  nor  its  effects." 

With  this  compare  the  words  of 
Shakespeare  in  Sonnet  cxxxi.  : — 

"  Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee 
behold, 

Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make 
love  groan  : 

To  say  they  err  I  dare  not  be  so  bold, 

Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 

And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 

A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy 
face, 

One  on  another's  neck  do  witness  bear 

Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's 
place. 

In  nothing  art  thou  black  save  in  thy 
deeds, 

And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  pro- 
ceeds. " 

The  blackness  here  spoken  of  is 
the  reproach  cast  on  the  poet's 
mistress  by  those  who,  professing 
to  admire  and  love  her  beauty, 
or  her  principles,  disliked  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  by  which  she 
insisted  on  the  humbling  of  the 
pride  of  all  those  admitted  into 
fellowship  with  her.  It  is  the 
tyranny  of  meekness  or  humility 
which  must  have  all  its  true 
lovers  or  admirers  be  lowly  as 
itself.  The  "deeds"  are  like 
those  of  the  "Black  Knight"  in 
the  'Arcadia,'  black  only  to  the 
enemies  of  his  mistress — black  and 
deadly  to  all  that  is  other  than 
pure  and  virtuous,  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart.  In  this  sense,  in  this 
place,  the  poet's  mistress  is  both 
black  and  tyrannous  : — 

"  Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make 

them  cruel ; 
For   well   thou    know'st,    to   my   dear 

doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious 

jewel." 

Her    tyranny    is    love's    imperial 
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sway :  her  blackness  is  the  ene- 
my's "  slander"  : — 

"  Within  her  looks  such  stores  of  plea- 

sance  lie, 
That  through  the  gazer's  eye,  creeps  to 

his  heart 
A    sweetness    must    be   tasted   to   be 

known ; 
And  fear  his  lips  with  love  in  every 

tone, 

A  spirit  soft  and  gentle  seems  to  part, 
Which  to  the  soul  keeps  saying — *  Sigh ! 

oh  sigh  ! '  " 

Developing  this  sentiment,  Dante 
proceeds  saying — 

"  In  all  she  does  such  gentle  grace  there 

is, 
No  one  can  think  of  her  but  at  the 

thought 
He   breathes   a   sigh  with   love's  own 

sweetness  fraught. 

"  Eeflecting  on  what  I  had  said,  it 
seemed  to  be  as  if  I  had  spoken  of 
my  lady  imperfectly.  I  therefore 
resolved  to  write  something  in  which 
I  should  express  how  I  seemed  to  be 
disposed  towards  her  influence,  and 
how  it  acted  upon  me,  and  accord- 
ingly began  this  sonnet : — 

"  So  long  has  Love  enchained  me  as 

his  thrall, 

And  so  accustomed  to  his  empiry, 
That  tyrannous  as  at  first  he  seemed  to 

me, 
Now  on  my  heart  his  rigours  sweetly 

fall. 

So  when  by  him  my  better  parts  are  all 
Thrown  down,  and  seems  as  every 

power  would  flee, 
Even  then,  so  great  my  soul's  sweet 

ecstasy, 
My   trembling    cheeks    grow   pale    as 

funeral  pall. 
Then   love   within   me   gathers   might 

apace, 
Making  my  sighs   in   words   proclaim 

their  woe, 

And  calling  on  my  lady,  forth  they  go, 
Entreating  her  to  take  me  to  her  grace : 
Thus  still  it  chances  when  she  looks  on 

me, 
And  none  might   deem   how  humbled 

then  I  be." 


Quomodo  sedet  sola  civitas  plena 
populo  f  facta  est  quasi  vidua  gen- 
tium. "How  doth  the  city  sit 
solitary  that  was  full  of  people  ! 
She  is  become  as  a  widow,  she 
that  was  great  among  the  nations." 
— (Lamentations  i.  1.)  These  words 
are  cited  as  a  kind  of  prelude 
to  the  new  matter  which  fol- 
lows : — 

' '  The  eyes  that  mourn  in  pity  of  the 

heart, 
Such   pain   have    suffered    from   their 

ceaseless  tears, 

That  they  are  utterly  subdued  at  last ; 
Yes,  Beatrice  is  gone  to  yonder  heaven, 
To  realms  where  angels  dwell  and  are 

in  peace. 

Forth  from  the  lovely  habitation,  where, 
Supreme  in  grace  it  dwelt,  her  soul  is 

gone, 

And  in  a  worthy  place  shines  starry- 
bright. 
He  who  can  speak  of  her,  nor  weep, 

doth  bear 
Within  his  breast  a  worthless  heart  of 

stone, 
Where  no  benignant  influence  e'er  can 

light 
The  grovelling  heart,  could  never  gain 

such  height, 

As  to  imagine  aught  of  her,  and  so 
It   ne'er   is    moved   by  the    desire  to 

weep, 
But  sadness  him  assails  and  yearning 


In  sighs  and  burning  tears  to  vent  his 

woe, 
And  o'er  his  soul  a  black  despair  doth 

creep, 
Who  hath,  yea  even  in  thought,  at  any 

time 
Seen  what  she  was,  and  how  we  lost 

her  in  her  prime."1 

From  the  scenes  and  songs  of 
sorrow  connected  with  what  is  de- 
noted by  the  death  of  Beatrice, 
let  us  rise  with  Dante  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  scenes  of  starry 
brightness,  and  listen  with  him  to 
the  songs  of  joy  that  are  sung 
there  : — 


1  Vita  Nuova. 
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"  0  genuine  glitter  of  eternal  Beam  ! 
With  what  a  sudden  whiteness  did  it 

flow, 

O'erpowering  vision  in  me.    But  so  fair, 
So  passing  lovely,  Beatrice  showed, 
Mind  cannot  follow  it,  nor  words  express 
Hor  infinite  sweetness.      Thence  mine 

eyes  regained 

PC  wer  to  look  up  ;  and  I  beheld  myself 
Sole  with  my  lady,  to  more  lofty  bliss 
Translated ;  for  the  star,  with  warmer 

smile 

Impurpled,  well  denoted  our  ascent. 
Here  memory  mocks  the  toil  of  genius. 

Christ 
Bt  amed  on  that  cross ; l  and  patterns 

fail  me  now. 
But  whoso  takes  his  cross  and  follows 

Christ, 

W  ill  pardon  me  for  that  I  leave  untold, 
W  hen  in  the  fleckered  dawning  he  shall 

spy 

The  glitterance  of  Christ.     From  horn 

to  horn, 
And  'tween  the  summit  and  the  base, 

did  move 
Lights   scintillating   as   they  met  and 

passed. 
Tims  oft  are  seen  with  ever- changeful 

glance, 
Straight   or   athwart,   now   rapid,  and 

now  slow, 

The  atomies  of  bodies,  long  or  short, 
To   move   along   the    sunbeam,    whose 

slant  line 

Checkers  the  shadow  interposed  by  art 
Against  the  noontide  heat.     And  at  the 

chime 

Of  minstrel  music,  dulcimer,  and  harp 
With  many  strings,  a  pleasant  dinning 

makes 

T>)  him  who  heareth  not  distinct  the  note; 
So   from   the   lights,  which   there  ap- 
peared to  me, 

Gathered  along  the  cross  a  melody 
T/iat,  indistinctly  heard,  with  ravishment 
Possessed  me.     Yet  I  marked  a  hymn 
0 '  lofty  praises,  for  there  came  to  me 
'Arise,'  and  'Conquer, 'as  to  one  who 

hears 

A  ad  comprehends  not.    Me  sick  ecstasy 
0  ercame,  that   never,    till   that   hour, 

was  thing 
Tiiat  held  me  in  so  sweet  imprisonment. 


"  Perhaps  my  saying  over  bold  ap- 
pears, 

Accounting  less  the  pleasure  of  those  eyes 
Whereon  to  look  fulfilleth  all  desire. 
But  he  who  is  aware  those  living  seals 
Of  every  beauty  work  in  quicker  force 
The  higher  they  are  risen,  and  that  there 
I  had  not  turned  me  to  them — he  may 

well 

Excuse  me  that  whereof  in  my  excuse 
I  do  accuse  me,  and  may  own  my  truth, 
That  holy  pleasure  here  not  yet  revealed, 
Which  grows  in  transport  as  we  higher 

rise. "  2 

This  vision  of  the  brightness  and 
the  blessedness  of  Paradise  is  fol- 
lowed by  words  expressive  of  the 
contrast  between  "  true  love  and 
loose  appetite  "  : — 

"True  love,  that  ever  shows  itself  as 

clear 

In  kindness,  as  loose  appetite  in  wrong, 
Silenced    that    lyre    harmonious,    and 

stilled 
The  sacred  chords,  that  are  by  heaven's 

right  hand 
Unwound    and    tightened.       How    to 

righteous  prayers 
Should  they  not  hearken,  who,  to  give 

me  will 
For  praying,  in  accordance  thus  were 

mute? 
He  hath,  in  sooth,  good  cause  for  endless 

grief, 

Who,  for  the  love  of  thing  that  lasteth  not, 
Despoils  himself  for  ever  of  that  love."  3 
"  0  animals  of  clay  !    0  spirits  gross  ! 
The  primal  will,  that  in  itself  is  good, 
Hath  from  itself,  the  Chief  Good,  ne'er 

been  moved. 

Justice  consists  in  consonance  with  it, 
Derivable  by  no  created  good, 
Whose  every  cause  depends  upon  its 

beam."* 

With  all  this  let  the  words  and 
scenery  of  Sonnet  cxxviii.  be  com- 
pared : — 

"  How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music 

play'st, 
UpoH  that  blessed   wood  whose   motion 

sounds 


1  "  The  venerable  sign,  that  quadrants  on  the  round  conjoining  frame." 

2  Paradiso,  xiv.  71-132.  3  Ibid.,  xv.  1-10.  4  Ibid.,  xix.  82-87. 
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With  thy  sweet  fingers,  ivhen  thou 
sway'st 

The   wiry  concord   that   mine   ear  con- 
founds, 

Do  I  envy  those  jacks  that  nimble  leap 

To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 

Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that 
harvest  reap, 

At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blush- 
ing stand  ! 

To  be  so  tickled,   they  would  change 
their  state 

And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips, 

O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle 
gait, 

Making  dead  wood  more  blest  than  liv- 
ing lips. 

Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this, 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips 
to  kiss." 

The  poetic  method  according  to 
which  Shakespeare  develops  his 
thought  in  this  sonnet  bears  a  very 
notable  resemblance  to  the  method 
of  Dante.1  No  less  marked  and 
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striking  is  the  resemblance  in  the 
phraseology  and  figures  of  this 
sonnet  to  phrases  and  figures  in 
Dante's  description  of  the  blessed- 
ness, music,  and  joy  of  Paradise. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
contrast  so  powerfully  expressed 
in  Sonnet  cxxix.  is  after  the  man- 
ner, and,  as  we  venture  to  say, 
after  the  example  of  Dante.  This 
will  be  shown  when  we  bring 
forward  our  argument  for  the 
identification  of  Dante  as  "the 
other  poet,"  founded  on  the  identi- 
ties of  thought,  figure,  and  phrase- 
ology in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets 
and  in  Dante's  writings.  The 
probability  established  by  the  argu- 
ment from  resemblances  will  be- 
come a  certain  and  indisputable 
position  when  supported  and  con- 
firmed by  the  argument  from 
identities. 


1  In  the  poetic  method,  as  distinguished  from  the  figures  and  phraseology, 
respect  must  be  had  to  the  relation  in  which  this  sonnet  stands  to  that  by  which 
it  is  preceded  (cxxvii.),  and  to  that  by  which  it  is  followed  (cxxix.) 
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THE    WATEKS     OF    HERCULES. — PART    XL 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. GAURA    DRACULUI. 


Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand?  " 

—Macbeth. 


GRETCHEN'S  first  impulse  was  to 
exclaim  in  wonder,  her  second  to  re- 
coil in  fear.  There  was  a  mixture  of 
beauty  and  horror  about  the  spot, 
which  put  to  nought  every  descrip- 
tion she  had  heard  of  the  place. 
All  around,  the  moss  and  ferns 
wreathed  in  wasteful  abundance. 
Up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  horrible 
abyss  did  the  ivy  creep  boldly ; 
and  not  up  to  the  edge  only,  but 
over  it  the  green  trails  had  ven- 
tured. There  were  clinging  plants 
of  all  descriptions,  contending  with 
ea<;h  other  as  to  which  of  them 
should  reach  down  the  deepest  to 
sound  that  gaping  space  below. 
They  hung  in  a  heavy  fringe,  down 
into  the  darkness,  scarcely  stirred 
by  the  breeze,  nor  even  touched  by 
the  sunshine ;  and  the  lowest  hang- 
ing leaves  of  these  venturesome 
trails  were  pale  for  want  of  full 
light,  as  are  plants  which  have 
been  grown  in  a  cellar.  Trails 
ha  ye  hung  down  this  way  year  by 
year,  have  budded  in  spring,  and 
have  dropped  their  leaves  down 
into  the  gulf  below  them  when 
autumn  came  round.  Myriads  of 
withered  leaves  must  have  fluttered 
do\vn  there,  away  from  the  light ; 
buo  none  have  ever  come  back  to 
tell  the  tale  of  what  they  had  seen 
be]ow. 

The  very  beauty  all  around  made 
the  horror  of  the  spot  more  palpa- 
ble. The  stately  ferns  waved  here 
as  peacefully  as  though  they  grew 
in  some  quiet  dell ;  the  ivy  twined 
as  soberly  as  though  it  clothed  an 
old  church  tower ;  and  the  innocent 
flowerets  peep  over  the  edge.  But 
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there  is  treason  in  them,  one  and 
all.  They  are  the  beautiful  mask 
of  a  hideous  thing ;  they  are  the 
smiling  ornaments  which  have  deck- 
ed out  this  hidden  trap.  There  is 
not  one  leaflet  which  trembles  there, 
not  one  floweret  which  blooms, 
that  does  not  deserve  to  be  rooted 
out  and  left  to  wither.  Stripped 
of  its  wreath  of  verdure,  Gaura 
Dracului  would  also  be  stripped 
of  half  its  peril.  If  that  black 
hole  were  cut  in  the  naked  rock, 
and  bared  on  all  sides  to  view,  it 
would  be  a  frightful  object,  but  it 
would  no  longer  be  the  lurking 
danger  which  it  now  is.  Nothing 
but  a  fiendish  cunning,  you  might 
fancy,  could  have  contrived  to  turn 
so  much  beauty  to  so  cruel  an 
account. 

"A  horrid  yawning  black  hole," 
as  Adalbert  had  said;  and  his  words 
were  strictly  true.  And  yet  not 
one  of  the  four  people  now  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  hole  but 
did  not  feel  conscious  that  each  had 
carried  within  them  a  different  pic- 
ture to  this.  The  picture  in  each 
mind  would  have  as  widely  differed 
from  the  other  in  the  painting  of 
details,  as  each  picture  was  differ- 
ent from  the  reality  before  them. 
It  was  not  that  it  was  less  horrible, 
or  less  black,  or  less  beautiful  than 
they  had  imagined,  but  that  it  was 
horrible  and  beautiful  in  some  in- 
explicably different  way  from  that 
which  they  had  expected. 

Gretchen  had   known   that  the 

spot  would  be  awful ;  but  she  had 

not   thought   that    the   awfulness 

would  make  itself  felt  in  this  sen- 

3i 
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sible,  almost  tangible  manner. 
Against  her  own  will  she  stepped 
back  shuddering.  The  sense  of 
immeasurable  depth,  the  black 
vacancy,  with  the  suggestion  of 
a  deeper  blacker  vacancy  below, 
made  her  giddy.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  peas- 
ants called  the  spot  haunted,  and 
invented  legends  as  apologies  for 
their  fear.  Standing  beside  it  now 
in  the  gloom  of  twilight,  Gretchen 
felt  a  shiver  run  over  her.  For 
centuries  this  hole  had  stood  open : 
it  was  a  necessity  almost  that 
one,  or  more  than  one,  victim  had 
fallen  into  its  jaws.  Each  of  the 
four  persons  who  stood  now  in 
awed  silence  by  the  edge,  instinc- 
tively conjured  up  visions  of  fright- 
ful tragedies.  A  traveller  lost  in 
the  dark — how,  when  coming  down 
the  slope  of  that  bank,  could  he 
avoid  walking  straight  into  the 
arms  of  death  ?  One  step  would 
be  enough  now  to  send  any  of 
them  headlong  to  destruction. 

Kurt  was  the  one  who  appeared 
the  least  impressed.  He  picked 
up  a  stone  and  flung  it  down.  It 
flashed  out  of  sight,  bounded  from 
rock  to  rock,  fainter  and  always 
fainter ;  then  came  an  interval 
of  silence — it  must  have  reached 
the  bottom :  no,  a  far,  far  -  off 
sound  told  them  that  it  was  still 
falling.  Not  till  now  had  they 
realised  the  awful  depth.  They 
threw  another  stone,  and  counted 
the  time  of  its  fall  upon  the  sec- 
ond-hand of  Mr  Howard's  watch. 
There  was  the  same  flash,  the  same 
bounds,  the  same  horribly  sugges- 
tive interval  of  silence,  and  then 
the  distant  rattling  sound  again. 
During  half  a  minute  an  attentive 
ear  could  still  catch  the  faint  sound 
of  a  fall ;  and  even  then,  when  it 
died  away,  they  were  left  with  the 
impression  that  it  had  not  stopped 
falling,  but  was  only  too  far  off 
to  be  heard  any  longer. 


"  They  say  that  it  leads  straight 
to  hell,  don't  they  ? "  said  Istvan, 
suddenly.  He  had  not  spoken 
since  Gretchen's  appearance  on 
the  spot ;  he  was  now  standing 
close  to  the  edge,  gazing  down 
the  hole  with  a  fixed  and  ab- 
stracted stare.  "  Strange  that  I 
should  never  have  come  across  it 
before  now  1 " 

"  And  we  were  so  near  it  that 
first  day,"  said  Gretchen,  drawing 
back  another  step  from  the  edge. 
"I  do  not  see  how  we  can  have 
missed  it." 

"  That  is  because  we  took  the 
turn  to  the  left — the  way  the 
Bohemian  has  gone  for  water." 

"And  where  does  that  lead1?" 
asked  Mr  Howard. 

"  To  the  frontier :  we  are  not 
half  an  hour  from  Roumania  here." 

The  bushes  rustled  close  to  them, 
and  the  Bohemian  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  pale,  dishevelled,  and 
wellnigh  breathless.  In  his  left 
hand  he  held  Gretchen's  water- 
flask  .;  with  his  right  he  beat  his 
breast  violently,  while  he  stood 
struggling  to  recover  his  breath. 

The  mild  face  of  this  peacefully 
inclined  man  had  never  so  nearly 
approached  to  passion  as  it  did  at 
this  moment. 

"Heilige  Maria/"  he  gasped 
out — "  Heilige  Mutter gottes  of  the 
Wunderbaum  at  Choteborschwitz  ! 
My  vow  !  my  sacred  vow  !  I  have 
not  broken  it.  Der  liebe  Herrgott 
knows  I  am  innocent ! " 

"  Of  course  you  are  innocent," 
said  Gretchen,  laying  her  hand  on 
the  arm  of  the  excited  man.  "  We 
have  found  Gaura  Dracului ;  but 
your  vow  is  safe." 

"No  reason  that  I  can  see  for 
such  excitement,"  observed  Kurt, 
composedly. 

"  I  am  thankful  that  we  have 
net  allowed  that  fellow's  supersti- 
tious folly  to  baffle  us,"  remarked 
Mr  Howard,  with  satisfaction. 
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"  How  did  you  find  it  ? "  asked 
tl:  e  Bohemian,  wiping  his  forehead 
with  an  unsteady  hand,  while,  still 
exhausted,  he  leant  against  a  tree. 

Gretchen  explained  to  him  the 
secret  of  the  three  crosses. 

"  Those  three  crosses  !  I  have 
seen  them  often,  Fraulein,  when 
the  tree  was  still  upright.  They 
Imve  puzzled  me  too." 

He  drew  a  long  breath ;  and 
then,  partially  recovering  his  com- 
posure, offered  her  the  water-flask. 

"  You  have  waited  long,  Frau- 
lein ;  your  thirst  must  be  terrible." 

"The  water!"  said  Gretchen, 
loDking  blankly  at  the  flask. 

"  The  water  you  sent  me  to 
fetch,"  the  Bohemian  repeated, 
holding  the  flask  towards  her. 

"But  Dr  Komers?"  she  said; 
"  did  you  not  meet  him  ?  He 
wont  after  you  to  tell  you  we  had 
al  *eady  found  water.  Mr  Howard's 
flask  was  full." 

"  I  did  not  meet  the  Herr  Doc- 
tor. I  came  back  to  the  tree-trunk, 
and  when  I  saw  the  bundle  still 
lying  there,  and  you  gone,  I 
guessed  you  would  be  here, — I  was 
afraid  of  it." 

"  Korners  will  be  waiting  for  us 
at  the  tree,"  decided  Kurt — "  de- 
pend upon  it." 

"  Unless  he  has  lost  his  way 
meantime,"  said  Tolnay,  with  a 
grim  laugh. 

"Which  would  be  a  nasty  job 
about  here,"  added  Mr  Howard. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  he  will  be  careful !  " 
cried  Gretchen,  drawing  back  an- 
otner  step  from  the  abyss. 

She  saw  a  gleam  of  jealousy  in 
Tolnay's  eyes. 

"  That  man  is  always  careful," 
sneered  1st  van,  just  under  his 
breath;  "but  even  careful  men 
can  sometimes  lose  their  way." 

The  Bohemian  had  by  this  time 
recovered  himself  to  some  extent, 
though  he  still  leant  against  the 
trt  e-stem. 


"  Those  three  crosses  ! "  he  re- 
peated, with  a  dissatisfied  shake 
of  the  head.  "If  I  had  but 
known  it !  It  always  struck  me 
that  they  were  too  well  cut  to  be 
done  by  a  goat-herd.  If  I  had  but 
known  what  they  meant !  " 

"  And  if  you  had  known  what 
they  meant  ? " 

"  I  should  have  destroyed  them." 

"Come!"  cried  Mr  Howard, 
"  this  is  growing  preposterous. 
This  fellow's  obstinacy  beats  any- 
thing in  my  experience.  What 
was  all  that  rubbish  he  told  us 
about  the  place  1  What  is  it  that 
the  Greek  fellow  down  there  swore 
on  his  club  ? " 

"  A  victim  every  century,"  said 
the  Bohemian,  and  the  old  scared 
expression  came  back  to  his  face. 

"  Why,  the  man  looks  as  if  he 
had  been  down  the  hole  himself, 
or  chucked  some  one  else  over," 
said  Mjr  Howard,  eyeing  him 
severely.  "It  can't  be  supersti- 
tion alone  that  sets  him  shaking 
in  his  shoes  this  way." 

"  Superstition  !  Heilige  Jung- 
frau  of  the  Wunderlaum  at  Chote- 
borschwitz !  we  are  not  super- 
stitious, we  Bohemians,  like  the 
people  of  this  strange  country," 
sighed  the  man,  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  an  exile;  "  and  neither  have 
I  ever  seen  any  man  or  woman 
go  down  into  that  blackness.  But 
_but " 

"  But  you  have  heard  of  such 
a  thing  happening  1 "  finished  Gret- 
chen, bending  an  imperious  glance 
upon  him.  "  Tell  us  the  story  !  " 

"It  is  the  story  of  my  vow," 
he  faltered. 

"  The  story  of  your  vow  can 
do  no  more  harm  than  is  already 
done." 

It  was  growing  too  dark  to  see 
clearly  the  expression  of  the  Bo- 
hemian's face ;  but,  from  the  pause 
which  followed,  and  from  the  nerv- 
ous motion  of  his  hands  as  he 
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twisted  up  the  cap  between  them, 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  going 
through  a  sharp  tussle  with  his 
conscience.  Finally,  the  desire  to 
justify  himself  against  the  charge 
of  superstition  triumphed,  and  he 
spoke. 

"  Fraulein,"  he  began  in  a  trem- 
ulous voice,  still  leaning  against 
the  tree-stem  beside  him,  "  you 
will  remember  how  I  told  you  that 
both  I  and  my  father  were  born 
in  this  strange  country,  and  that 
it  was  my  grandfather  who  ac- 
cepted the  offer  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  him,  and  left  his 
nation  to  settle  here.  It  was  a 
rich  farm  which  they  gave  him. 
He  brought  his  young  wife  with 
him,  and  his  only  child  was  born 
here  soon  after  he  had  settled 
down;  and  yet  he  should  have 
rued  the  day  when  he  came  to 
this  land.  He  had  not  been  settled 
a  year  in  the  valley  when  a  Wal- 
lachian  who  worked  on  his  farm 
told  him  the  story  of  Gaura  Dra- 
cului,  and  of  the  treasure  which 
the  brigands  had  buried  there,  and 
which  no  one  had  found. 

"My  grandfather  loved  gold. 
The  story  inflamed  his  thirst  for 
riches.  For  weeks  he  dreamt  of 
nothing  else ;  and  at  last  he  deter- 
mined, in  concert  with  the  Wal- 
lachian  labourer,  to  whom  he  pro- 
mised half  the  gain,  to  sound  the 
depth  of  the  Devil's  Hole. 

"  The  two  went  up  in  secret — 
not  even  my  grandmother  knew 
the  object  of  the  expedition ;  and 
it  was  only  next  day,  when  the 
Wallachian  came  back  alone,  half 
mad  with  terror,  and  told  her  how 
the  rope  had  broken  in  his  hands, 
and  his  companion  plunged  into 
the  abyss  before  his  eyes, — it  was 
only  then  that  she  heard  of  Gaura 
Dracului." 

The  Bohemian  broke  off,  and 
crossed  himself.  No  one  spoke 
for  a  moment.  Very  swift,  very 


silent,  very  terrible  must  such  a 
death  have  been. 

"When  I  was  ten  years  old," 
said  the  Bohemian,  "my  father 
took  me  up  here  to  this  place  and 
showed  it  to  me.  He  made  me 
swear  by  my  devotion  to  the  Wun- 
derbaum  at  Choteborschwitz  that 
I  would  never  reveal  the  spot  to 
anybody.  It  was  his  mother,  my 
grandmother — I  remember  her  still 
— who  had  told  him  the  story." 

"  But,"  said  Gretchen,  after  a 
moment  of  silence,  "  I  cannot  see 
what  logical  object  your  father  had 
with  that  vow.  The  more  the  place 
is  known,  the  less  danger  there 
would  be  of  a  person  stumbling  in." 

"  That  may  be,  Fraulein,  but  I 
was  bound  to  hold  my  vow.  My 
father  meant  it  for  the  best,  no 
doubt.  I  have  seldom  come  to 
the  spot  myself,  and  I  never  cut 
shingles  in  this  part  of  the  forest. 
I  saw  something  happen  here  long 
ago  when  I  was  a  child,  which 
made  me  sad  for  many  days.  There 
were  two  young  kids  which  had 
strayed  near  this  place,  and  on 
that  bank  above  they  began  to 
butt  at  each  other  in  play.  It 
was  the  prettiest  sight  you  could 
see,  and  I  laughed  as  I  looked  on ; 
but  I  stopped  laughing  very  soon. 
One  of  them  made  a  false  step ;  he 
had  got  his  horns  entangled  with 
his  playfellow's  horns,  and  the  two 
fell  together  down  that  hole.  They 
went  straight  down  ;  there  was  not 
a  sound ;  it  was  all  quiet  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  And  I  suppose  that  the  devils 
had  roast-kid  for  dinner  that  day," 
observed  Kurt,  flippantly. 

"We  once  carried  a  big  stone 
here,"  went  on  the  Bohemian,  un- 
perturbed— "  I  and  some  peasants 
who  knew  of  the  spot.  It  took  six 
of  us  to  carry  it ;  and  when  we 
threw  it  down,  the  breath  of  air 
which  came  up  knocked  the  caps  off 
our  six  heads  as  if  with  a  blow." 
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"I  should  have  been  mightily 
surprised  if  it  had  not,"  remarked 
Mr  Howard ;  "  and  you  took  it 
for  supernatural  interference,  of 
course." 

"  And  another  time,"  went  on 
the  Bohemian  calmly,  "we  let  a 
IT  an  down  with  ropes.  We  had  fifty 
yards  of  rope,  but  it  was  not  enough. 
Next  day  we  came  back  with  double 
as  much  rope ;  but  when  we  had 
k'St  sight  of  the  man,  we  heard  him 
calling  up,  for  he  had  taken  fright : 
and  after  that  we  did  not  meddle 
with  the  place  again." 

"  Bah  ! "  said  Mr  Howard,  "  in 
ten  years  the  measurement  of  the 
dopth  will  be  reduced  to  a  mathe- 
matical calculation." 

"  That  is  what  papa  says,"  ob- 
se  rved  Gretchen;  "  and  he  believes, 
too,  that  there  is  some  outlet 
bolow." 

"  That  is  the  secret  of  the  moun- 
tains, Fraulein ;  and  the  mountains 
do  not  chatter.  According  to  the 
story  of  the  brigands'  treasure, 
some  such  passage  would  need  to 
exist.  I  know  of  one  story  only 
which  seems  to  confirm  it.  My 
father  was  told  by  an  old  peasant, 
who  died  at  ninety  years  of  age, 
that  a  brother  of  his  had  a  dog 
whom  he  wanted  to  be  rid  of,  and 
so  he  just  took  him  up  to  the  wood 
a] id  knocked  him  into  the  hole. 
He  was  sure  never  to  see  him 
a^aiii ;  but  ten  days  after  that,  as 
ho  was  leaving  his  house  in  the 
morning,  there  on  the  doorstep  the 
dog  was  sitting,  nothing  but  skin 
and  bone,  and  scratches  all  over. 
IS  obody  knows  where  he  came  from. 
T  he  peasants  said  he  was  not  good 
enough  for  the  devils,  and  that 
therefore  they  let  him  go  again." 

"Too  thin  for  roasting,"  sug- 
gested Kurt.  "They  might  have 
made  broth  of  him,  though." 

But  even  Kurt's  irreverence 
failed  to  disturb  the  gravity  of  the 
others.  No  story  of  Gaura  Dra- 


cului  sounded  too  extravagant  as 
long  as  Gaura  Dracului  lay  before 
the  listeners'  eyes.  In  Gretchen's 
head  there  was  ringing  the  air  of 
the  Bohemian's  melancholy  song, 
and  the  monotonous  refrain — 

"  Beware,  beware  ! 
Of  Gaura  Dracului  beware  !  " 

It  seemed  to  her  that  that  Roman 
woman,  sacrificed  to  blind  jealousy, 
should  henceforward,  from  a  legend- 
ary myth,  become  to  her  an  authen- 
tic personage.  Had  she  not  stood 
beside  the  hapless  victim's  grave  ? 

It  was  a  place  to  pursue  a  man 
in  his  dreams,  to  haunt  him  even 
by  broad  daylight.  The  shiver  of 
interest  which  it  awoke  was  both 
exquisite  and  painful.  While  long- 
ing to  be  away,  one  yet  was  loath 
to  leave  it.  Some  such  feeling  it 
was  which  kept  them  all  silent 
now  as  they  stood  around  it.  The 
fascination  seemed  to  be  strong- 
est upon  1st  van.  He  slowly  paced 
round  the  edge,  with  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  blackness  below,  stepping 
sometimes  so  perilously  near  to  the 
deceitful  brink  as  to  deal  nervous 
starts  to  his  companions,  and  to 
call  forth  many  an  invocation  to 
the  Heilige  Jungfrau  of  the  Wun- 
derbaum  at  Choteborschwitz  from 
the  scared  Bohemian. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Gretchen  to  the 
guide,  "  have  you  ever  heard  of 
any  other  accident  happening  here, 
except  the  death  of  your  grand- 
father?" 

"  Never  any  other,  Fraulein : 
there  may  have  been  accidents  here, 
or  there  may  not.  Those  who  go 
down  there  do  not  come  back  to 
tell  us  stories.  You  know  what 
the  peasants  here  say.  I  told  you 
of  their  superstition." 

"  A  victim  every  century,"  said 
Tolnay,  half  aloud. 

"And  when  was  it  that  your 
grandfather  was  killed?"  asked 
Mr  Howard. 
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"In  the  last  year  of  last  cen- 
tury, mein  Herr." 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  Tolnay,  raising  his 
head.  "  Then  the  devils  have  not 
had  their  due  this  time  1 " 

"No,  Herr  Baron,"  said  the 
Bohemian,  with  a  feeble  attempt 
at  a  sneer, — "not  if  we  give  credit 
to  the  stories  of  this  ignorant 
people."  But  the  contempt  in  his 
voice  was  not  convincing;  his 
simple  soul  could  not  quite  escape 
the  gloomy  magic  of  the  spot. 

"Perhaps,  though,  their  sable 
majesties  will  be  content  with  the 
kids,"  remarked  Kurt :  "  that  im- 
molation took  place  this  century, 
you  know." 

"  But  it  is  a  human  victim  they 
want,"  explained  the  Bohemian, 
with  a  rather  inconsistent  eager- 
ness; "it  is  human  blood  which 
they  must  taste  once  in  every  hun- 
dred years  :  the  god  of  the  valley 
has  sworn  it  on  his  club." 

"  And  Hercules  keeps  his  oaths," 
muttered  Istvan. 

His  tone  was  so  strange,  that 
Gretchen  hurriedly  turned  to  leave 
the  spot. 

"  We  can  do  110  more  for  to-day," 
she  said;  "experiments  need  not 
only  daylight,  but  also  ropes  and 
tools.  Now  that  the  spot  is  found, 
all  will  be  easy." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said 
Mr  Howard  :  "  even  now,  enlight- 
ened as  we  are,  we  might  stumble 
round  and  round  the  place  for  half 
an  hour,  or  into  it  perhaps,  before 
we  knew  where  we  were.  That 
one  tree  is  not  guide  enough ;  if 
you  will  keep  your  patience  for 
half-a-dozen  minutes  longer,  I  shall 
press  a  few  more  of  these  giants 
into  the  sign-post  service  ; "  and  he 
began  unclasping  his  big  English 
penknife,  and  prepared  to  attack 
the  nearest  beech-tree. 

But  Gretchen  had  been  seized 
with  a  sudden  violent  desire  to  be 
away  from  the  spot.  Just  as  a 


minute  ago  she  had  felt  drawn  to 
linger,  so  was  she  now  consumed 
by  a  fever  to  be  gone. 

"  Leave  it  alone,"  she  answered, 
impatiently ;  "we  have  already 
lost  more  time  than  we  can  afford, 
— and  besides,  it  is  getting  too 
dark  to  see  what  you  are  cutting 
in  the  bark.  Mr  Howard,  please, 
come  away." 

"As  you  command,"  said  Mr 
Howard,  slicing  away  doggedly  at 
the  beech-tree.  "  I  shall  leave  the 
others  alone ;  but  just  let  me  mark 
this  one  fellow.  I  am  a  practical 
Englishman,  and  it  revolts  my 
common-sense  to  leave  the  spot 
without  having  done  something 
towards  facilitating  our  next 
search." 

"  You  are  an  obstinate  and  un- 
persuadable Englishman.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  stand  by  and 
watch  you  dig  your  crosses.  There ! 
if  you  will  have  the  tree  marked, 
do  it  this  way ; "  and  Gretchen 
pulled  her  handkerchief  from  her 
pocket,  and  twisted  it  round  the 
lowest  branch,  knotting  it  fast 
with  a  double  knot.  "There! 
that  is  better  than  your  pedantic 
cutting;  it  can  be  seen  almost  in 
the  dark.  Now,  come  away  quick  ; 
let  us  lose  no  more  time." 

"  I  submit,"  said  Mr  Howard, 
relu  ct  antly  closing  his  knife.  "But 
let  us  sum  up  the  matter  first : 
From  the  white  mark,  turn  to  the 
right — mind  you,  to  the  right ;  the 
hole  lies  sharp  to  the  left." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gretchen,  "  that 
will  do ;  let  us  go  now." 

They  made  their  way  back  with- 
out much  difficulty.  It  was  not  so 
dark  now,  for  the  moon  was  rising 
early,  and  poured  through  every 
loophole  which  the  branches  above 
afforded.  They  had  never  before 
been  on  the  hills  at  so  late  an  hour. 
But  even  with  the  possibility  of 
robbers  and  bears  before  her  eyes, 
Gretchen  felt  no  apprehension :  she 
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krew  that  both  Tolnay  and  Mr 
Howard  carried  revolvers  in  case 
of  emergencies ;  and  besides,  was 
there  not  the  gun  of  the  Bohe- 
mian's unfortunate  grandfather, 
which,  after  all,  might  go  off  at 
tha  right  moment? 

The  prostrate  beech -tree  was 
bathed  in  moonlight ;  and,  sitting 
on  the  trunk,  they  saw  the  figure 
of  Dr  Komers.  He  did  not 
perceive  them  until  they  were 
close ;  then  he  rose  hurriedly,  and 
cane  to  meet  them. 

"  At  last !  I  could  not  imagine 
where  you  were." 

"We  could  not  imagine  where 
you  were,"  said  Kurt. 

"Imissed  the  Bohemian,  but  man- 
aged to  find  my  way  back  here  \  and 
seeing  all  the  things  about — plaids 
and  so  on — I  concluded  that  my 
best  course  was  to  wait  patiently." 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  you 
have  missed  !  "  said  Gretchen. 

And  then,  with  much  question 
and  answer,  and  more  or  less 
excited  narrative,  the  lawyer's 
ignorance  was  enlightened.  The 
Bohemian  knelt  on  the  ground, 
strapping  up  the  basket  which  had 
carried  their  provisions. 

"It  is  a  positive  pity  that  you 
have  not  seen  it,"  admitted  Mr 
Howard.  "  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  we  have  nothing  which  beats 
it  in  its  own  line  of  horrors  within 
the  seas  of  Great  Britain." 

"Is  it  far  from  here1?"  asked 
Vincenz. 

"  Not  three  minutes'  walk." 

"  There  is  no  particular  necessity 
for  seeing  it  to-night,  is  there  1" 
asked  Kurt ;  "it  is  not  going  to 
close  up  just  yet,  I  fancy." 

Vincenz  looked  doubtful.  As  a 
matter  of  personal  taste,  he  did  not 
care  much  whether  he  did  or  did 
not  see  a  black  hole  which  was 
supposed  to  have  no  bottom.  He 
took  no  special  interest  in  either 
geological  or  historical  researches. 


This  black  hole,  however,  this 
Gaura  Dracuhii  which  had  played 
so  great  a  part  this  summer,  was 
not  quite  like  any  other  black  hole. 
He  had  assisted  in  the  search  for 
weeks  past ;  it  was  an  object  of 
interest  to  Adalbert  Mohr  ;  above 
all,  it  was  an  interest  to  Gretchen. 
The  position  was  a  tantalising  one. 
To  be  the  only  one  of  the  party 
who  should  come  back  without 
having  seen  the  spot — to  be  so 
near,  and  to  go  away  ignorant, — 
it  was  enough  to  excite  even  a 
hitherto  slumbering  curiosity. 

"  Three  minutes  there,"  said  Mr 
Howard,  with  his  watch  in  his 
hand,  "  three  minutes  back,  and 
one  minute  to  stand  and  shiver  at 
the  edge, — seven  minutes  in  all. 
We  are  so  late  already  that  seven 
minutes  are  neither  here  nor  there. 
It  will  take  us  about  that  to  pack 
up  our  things." 

"  You  had  better  make  up  your 
mind  quick,  one  way  or  the  other," 
remarked  Kurt;  "but  if  I  were 
you,  I  should  take  it  on  trust." 

"So  should  I,"  said  Gretchen, 
as  she  flung  her  shawl  around  her. 
"  It  is  so  dark  too,  it  would  scarcely 
be  safe.  Dr  Komers,  do  not  go." 

She  had  spoken  low,  but  both 
Vincenz  and  Tolnay  had  heard  her 
distinctly,  and  they  both  turned 
their  heads  towards  her.  For  one 
instant  Vincenz  felt  his  heart  leap 
up  with  a  sort  of  wild  hope,  but 
it  sank  down  again  in  the  next. 

"  I  am  an  old  fool,"  thought 
Vincenz ;  "it  is  only  that  she  is 
in  a  hurry  to  get  home." 

"  Don't  go,"  said  another  voice 
beside  him  :  it  was  Tolnay's,  and 
there  was  again  in  it  that  mocking 
tone  with  which  he  loved  to  tor- 
ment the  lawyer.  But  the  mockery 
to-night  was  not  as  light  and  laugh- 
ing as  was  Tolnay's  wont. 

"  And  why  should  I  not  go  1 " 

"  Because  you  would  see  nothing; 
and  besides — it  would  not  be  safe." 
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"  I  shall  go,"  said  Vincenz  ;  "  will 
any  one  show  me  the  way  1 " 

"The  Bohemian  will,"  said  Mr 
Howard,  as  he  carefully  stowed 
away  his  yellow  fungus  in  the 
empty  provision-basket. 

The  Bohemian  looked  up  from 
the  bundle  he  was  busy  with  on 
the  ground.  He  looked  piteously 
towards  Gretchen. 

"  I  can't  do  that,  Fraulein  ;  it 
would  be  directly  against  my  vow. 
I  was  never  to  reveal  the  spot  to 
any  living  person." 

"  Oh,  bother  it  !"said  Mr  Howard, 
with  magnanimity  ;  "  then  I  shall 
have  to  take  you,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  eagerly. 

"  No,"  said  Tolnay,  stepping 
forward;  "I  will  show  you  the 
way." 

There  was  nothing  strange  in  the 
offer ;  and  yet  every  person  of  the 
party  looked  up  surprised.  Tolnay's 
mood  all  day  had  been  so  peculiar 
— so  gloomy  at  moments  and  so 
wildly  gay  at  others  —  he  had 
showed  so  distinct  a  dislike  towards 
Dr  Komers,  that  even  a  slight  po- 
liteness of  this  sort  struck  every 
one  with  momentary  surprise. 

Tolnay  saw  the  start,  saw  it 
most  clearly  upon  Gretchen's  face, 
and  asked  somewhat  defiantly — 

"  Well,  have  I  said  anything 
peculiar  1 " 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Mr 
Howard. 

"  Nothing,"  echoed  Gretchen, 
more  faintly. 

"Nothing,  except  that  every- 
thing about  him  is  peculiar  to-day," 
remarked  Kurt  to  himself. 

In  the  next  minute  already,  no 
one  could  imagine  what  had  caused 
that  glance  of  surprise.  Why 
should  not  Baron  Tolnay  have 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  be  polite 
for  once,  even  to  Dr  Komers  1 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you," 
said  Vincenz,  readily.  "We  had 
better  lose  no  time." 


"Much  better,"  answered  Tol- 
nay; and  he  stood  for  a  minute 
looking  at  Gretchen,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  the  business  in  hand. 
Then  he  turned  quickly  and  walked 
away,  Vincenz  following  close  be- 
hind him. 

Their  steps  echoed  on  the  dry 
crisp  moss  and  the  crackling  brown 
of  the  leaves.  Gretchen  watched 
them — Tolnay  in  advance,  Vin- 
cenz still  close  behind  him  ;  they 
would  disappear  among  the  bushes 
in  another  moment. 

She  got  up,  and,  moved  by  some 
unaccountable  impulse,  called  after 
them — 

"Don't  forget  the  signal,  the 
handkerchief  on  the  tree  ;  the  tree 
is  to  the  right,  the  hole  to  the 
left." 

She  was  not  sure  she  had  been 
heard,  for  Vincenz  kept  straight  on, 
but  Tolnay  turned  for  a  moment. 

"  I  remember,"  he  called  back. 

How  white  his  face  looked  in 
the  moonlight  —  ghastly  pale  it 
seemed  at  this  distance.  And  his 
eyes  !  Was  it  the  moonlight  alone 
which  made  them  shine  with  that 
fevered  brightness  ? 

Something  like  dread,  something 
like  suspicion,  for  an  instant  crossed 
Gretchen's  mind.  She  turned  to 
Kurt,  who  was  lighting  a  fresh 
cigar  for  the  homeward  journey. 

"Kurt,  will  you  not  go  with 
them1?  they  are  not  out  of  sight 
yet." 

Kurt  laughed  good-naturedly. 

"  My  dear  Gretchen,  you  are 
really  very  amusing.  In  what  ca- 
pacity am  I  to  offer  myself?  Is 
not  one  man  enough  to  show  a  hole 
in  the  ground  to  another  man?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  sighed  Gretchen  ; 
and  she  sat  down  to  wait,  half 
ashamed  of  the  anxiety  she  had 
betrayed. 

The  two  figures  had  vanished 
among  the  bushes ;  for  a  few  seconds 
longer  they  could  hear  the  crack- 
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ling  of  the  trodden  leaves,  and 
then  they  heard  nothing  more. 

"  We  must  be  close  to  it,"  said 
Vincenz  to  Baron  Tolnay,  when 
they  had  plunged  into  the  thicket 
of  bushes.  "  Did  they  not  call  out 
something  about  a  signal  after  us  1 " 

Istvan  nodded  without  turning 
bis  head  ;  but  in  the  next  second 
he  came  to  a  dead  stand-still,  and 
faced  straight  round.  He  was 
muttering  something  under  his 
breath.  Vincenz  did  not  hear 
what  the  words  were;  and  if  he 
had  heard  them,  he  would  not 
have  known  what  to  make  of 
them.  What  Istvan  said  to  him- 
self were  only  the  few  words — "  I 
cannot  do  it." 

"I  am  not  going  farther,"  he 
said,  louder ;  but  his  voice  was  so 
husky  that  Vincenz  could  scarcely 
catch  even  this. 

They  were  standing  in  a  patch 
of  clear  moonlight ;  and  Vincenz, 
peering  through  his  spectacles, 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  man's 
face  look  as  pale  as  Istvan's  face 
looked  at  this  moment. 

"  Are  you  ill  1 "  he  asked,  with 
sudden  alarm,  forgetting  every 
thought  of  rivalry  and  petty  differ- 
ences in  an  honest  fellow-feeling  of 
sympathy.  He  put  out  his  hand 
towards  Tolnay 's;  but  Istvan  start- 
ed aside  violently,  as  if  he  could  not 
boar  that  touch. 

"Yes — no;  I  don't  know — per- 
haps I  am  ill,  or  perhaps  I  am  mad. 
I  am  not  going  farther.  You  can 
find  it  for  yourself;  we  are  not 
twenty  paces  off." 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  said 
Vincenz,  with  his  usual  courtesy. 
"  I  shall  certainly  find  it  for  my- 
self, if  you  will  only  tell  me  about 
that  signal." 

"It  is  a  white  handkerchief  on 
the  branch,"  replied  Tolnay,  slowly; 
ai  id  he  broke  off  then,  and  fastened 
upon  the  lawyer's  face  a  look  so 
intense,  so  strained  and  fixed,  that 


Vincenz  stood  wondering  for  a 
moment  as  to  what  that  glance 
could  mean. 

There  had  been  more  than  one 
moment  to-day  when  Vincenz  had 
met  this  man's  eyes,  and  had 
puzzled  over  their  expression.  The 
hatred  he  had  fancied  to  see  in 
them  might  be  explained;  but 
there  had  been  another  element  in 
those  glances,  for  which  he  had  not 
known  how  to  account :  that  other 
element  had  looked  like  jealousy. 
What  ground,  in  heaven's  name — 
what  ground  for  jealousy  could 
the  young,  the  rich,  the  fascinat- 
ing Baron  Tolnay  have  with  re- 
gard to  an  obscure  lawyer,  without 
fortune,  short-sighted,  and  on  the 
verge  of  forty? 

Vincenz  had  asked  himself  that 
question  earlier  in  the  day ;  he 
did  not  think  of  it  at  this  mo- 
ment. All  he  saw  was,  that  Tol- 
nay was  looking  strangely  ill  and 
disturbed. 

"A  white  handkerchief  on  a 
branch,"  said  Vincenz,  recalling 
the  other  to  the  point  in  question. 
All  Istvan's  energies  seemed  to 
have  become  absorbed  in  the  in- 
tensity of  that  gaze. 

"  A  white  handkerchief  on  the 
branch, — yes,"  said  Tolnay. 

"And  when  I  come  to  it,  I 
must  turn  which  way?" 

Tolnay  looked  for  one  moment 
into  the  face  of  the  man  before 
him,  and  he  saw  that  he  was  un- 
suspicious and  open,  ready  to  take 
him  at  his  word.  He  set  his  teeth. 

"When  you  come  to  it,  you 
must  turn,"  —  he  paused  —  that 
pause  was  scarcely  a  second, — 
"you  must  turn  sharp  to  the  left." 

"  To  the  left ;  thank  you,"  said 
Vincenz,  courteously. 

Tolnay  made  no  response.  He 
stood  watching  the  other  till  he 
passed  out  of  sight,  —  his  own 
figure  standing  so  motionless  that 
he  seemed  scarcely  to  be  drawing 
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breath.  It  was  not  pity  which  he 
felt  even  at  this  moment — it  was  a 
furious  jealousy. 

When  he  had  stood  for  the  space 
of  a  few  seconds,  he  turned  his 
face  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
broke  his  way  through  the  bushes 
— running  as  if  he  were  being  pur- 
sued, as  if  at  any  price  he  must 
get  away  from  this  spot. 

Vincenz  walked  straight  on, 
peering  about  for  the  signal.  He 
had  not  got  more  than  twenty 
paces  when  he  saw  it  on  the  tree. 
This  signal  shone  so  white  that  not 
even  a  short-sighted  man  could 


overlook  it.  It  hung  on  the  branch 
like  a  huge  white  flower,  doubly 
pale  in  the  moonlight.  A  slanting- 
moonbeam,  piercing  through  the 
branches,  had  touched  it  and  made 
it  shine  out  conspicuously.  But 
though  the  signal  on  the  branch 
was  so  distinct,  the  ground  at  the 
lawyer's  feet  was  dark,  and  he  did 
not  see  where  he  was  stepping. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  looking 
at  the  signal  \  then,  exactly  follow- 
ing Tolnay's  direction,  unhesitat- 
ingly, unsuspiciously,  blindly,  he 
turned,  as  he  had  been  told — sharp 
to  the  left. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. A    RIDDLE. 


"  But  long  they  looked,  and  feared,  and  wept." — BRYANT. 


The  last  of  the  plaids  was  strap- 
ped up,  the  provision-basket  had 
been  got  into  travelling  order  \  there 
was  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  sit 
and  wait  till  those  two  men  came 
back  again  through  the  bushes.  Mr 
Howard  and  Kurt  exchanged  oc- 
casional remarks ;  the  Bohemian 
smoked  his  pipe,  standing  a  little 
apart ;  Gretchen  sat  silent,  feeling 
tired,  and  conscious  of  listening 
rather  impatiently  for  the  sound  of 
the  returning  footsteps. 

"  Three  minutes  there,"  said  Mr 
Howard,  drawing  out  his  watch, 
"  three  minutes  back,  and  say 
three  minutes  for  shuddering — nine 
minutes  in  all.  They  have  been 
gone  ten  minutes  now." 

"  Suppose  we  go  on  slowly,  and 
let  them  follow,"  said  Kurt. 

"  No,"  said  Gretchen ;  "  we  must 
wait  till  they  come." 

"  Oh,  all  right;  but  you  looked  as 
if  you  had  had  enough  of  this  wait- 
ing business.  I  know  I  have." 

"  Four  minutes  for  shuddering 

—  five   minutes,"    proclaimed   Mr 

Howard,  holding  his  watch  so  that 

the  moonlight  fell  upon  it.     "  It  is 


beginning  to  grow  into  an  unrea- 
sonable allowance.  It  is  wrong  in 
them  to  indulge  in  so  many  shiv- 
ers when  they  know  that  we  are 
waiting." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during 
which  Mr  Howard  kept  his  eyes 
on  his  watch,  and  the  Bohemian 
puffed  his  pipe  steadily.  Then  the 
puffs  stopped,  and  the  Bohemian 
stood  in  an  attitude  of  attention. 

"  They  are  coming  now,"  he  said. 

Mr  Howard  returned  his  watch 
to  his  pocket,  and  the  Bohemian 
hastily  lighted  the  little  lantern 
which  was  to  guide  them  down,  for 
in  the  dense  parts  of  the  forest 
there  would  be  no  moonlight  on 
their  path. 

They  all  looked  towards  the 
bushes  to  the  right.  But  those 
bushes  never  rustled — they  slept 
on  peacefully  in  the  moonlight ;  it 
was  from  the  opposite  side  that 
the  footsteps  were  approaching. 

"  Why,  they  have  not  been  to  the 
hole,  after  all,"  said  Mr  Howard,  in 
a  tone  of  disgust ;  "  they  are  com- 
ing from  the  other  side." 

"Fine  result  of  all  our  signal- 
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hoisting,"  laughed  Kurt.  "They 
•will  be  ashamed  to  say  it ;  but  I 
bet  you,  nine  to  one,  they  haven't 
found  the  place." 

"Just  what  I  said,"  Mr  Howard 
wrathfully  exclaimed;  "we  should 
have  marked  half-a-dozen  trees  at 
least,  to  make  sure." 

Meanwhile  from  between  the 
trees  the  figure  of  a  man  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  distinct,  pacing 
s.owly  towards  them. 

"  They  are  taking  it  easy,"  said 
Kurt,  with  disapproval. 

"  They  1 "  repeated  Mr  Howard  ; 
"  I  only  see  one.  Which  of  them 
is  it  1  or  is  it  neither  1 " 

Just  as  he  spoke,  the  approach- 
ing man  had  to  cross  a  strip  of 
moonlight.  It  was  Istvan  Tolnay's 
face  on  which  the  moon  shone. 

"Holloa!  what's  this?"  cried 
out  Mr  Howard. 

"  Did  you  not  find  the  place  1 " 
shouted  Kurt. 

They  shouted  loud  enough,  but 
Istvan  neither  hurried  his  pace 
nor  made  any  answer  to  their  calls. 
He  came  on  somewhat  laggingly, 
nover  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
ground  before  him.  When  he  had 
reached  them,  he  looked  up  at  last, 
and  started  as  if  he  had  not  ex- 
pi  icted  to  see  them  there. 

"Where  is  Dr  Komers?"  he 
asked. 

"  That  is  just  the  question  we 
were  going  to  put  to  you,"  laughed 
Mr  Howard. 

"  He  has  not  come  back,  then  1 " 

"No;  certainly  not." 

"I  thought  not,"  said  Tolnay ; 
and  he  sat  down  on  the  trunk  as 
if  exhausted,  passing  his  handker- 
chief over  his  damp  forehead. 

"But  where  is  Dr  Komers  1" 
repeated  Gretchen. 

He  answered  without  looking  at 
her :  "I  did  not  go  with  him  all 
the  way;  he  said  he  would  find  the 
place  alone.  I  did  not  care  to  go 
on— I  felt  giddy." 


Every  one  was  a  little  surprised; 
but  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke, 
and  the  pallor  of  his  face,  bore  out 
his  words.  There  was  something 
subdued  and  exhausted  about  his 
manner.  Even  his  eyes  seemed  to 
have  no  light  in  them.  Mr  Howard 
could  not  entirely  suppress  a  con- 
temptuous snort.  It  was  in  his 
eyes  a  degrading  spectacle  to  see 
this  wretched  young  foreigner  so 
entirely  knocked  up  by  a  day's 
walk  in  the  mountains. 

"You  told  him  about  the  sig- 
nal1?" asked  Gretchen. 

Still  not  looking  at  her,  he 
answered — 

"  I  told  him  about  the  signal." 

"  And  you  are  sure  he  understood 
you?" 

"I  am  sure  he  understood  me." 

"Then  he  will  be  back  directly," 
said  Mr  Howard,  drawing  out  his 
watch  with  an  impatient  jerk. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Gretchen,  in 
a  whisper. 

Tolnay  turned  his  head  and 
looked  at  her  as  she  said  it,  then 
his  glance  returned  to  the  ground. 

"Ten  minutes  for  shivering  he 
has  given  himself,"  said  Mr  How- 
ard, still  watch  in  hand.  "This  is 
getting  past  a  joke  ;  it  is  a  positive 
want  of  tact." 

"Or  of  sense  of  locality,"  said 
Kurt.  "Most  likely  he  cannot 
find  his  way  back." 

"  Of  course  that  is  obvious," 
said  Gretchen,  somewhat  irritably. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  making  such 
self-evident  remarks  ? " 

"  Shall  I  go  and  look  for  the 
Herr  Doctor  1 "  volunteered  the 
Bohemian,  taking  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth. 

"Look  here !  we  have  had  enough 
of  this  sort  of  thing,"  objected  Mr 
Howard.  * '  There  have  been  enough 
cross-purposes  this  evening  without 
making  more.  If  we  begin  look- 
ing for  each  other,  we  shall  end 
by  each  going  home  in  a  different 
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direction.  It  is  a  golden  rule,  in 
such  cases,  to  wait  quietly  at  one's 
post." 

The  Bohemian  submitted,  but 
he  did  not  look  quite  satisfied. 

"  We  could  call  out  for  the  Herr 
Doctor,  at  least;  he  may  be  close 
by  without  knowing  it." 

They  shouted, — first  the  Bohe- 
mian, then  Mr  Howard,  then  Kurt. 
The  wood  sank  back  into  silence 
the  moment  they  held  their  breath. 
There  was  not  the  smallest  answer- 
ing rustle,  nor  the  crackling  of  trod- 
den twigs,  to  tell  them  that  they 
had  been  heard.  Gretchen,  as  she 
sat  listening,  told  herself  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  anxiety,  and  that 
presently  she  should  hear  the  sound 
of  parting  branches,  for  which  she 
was  so  earnestly  listening. 

"He  may  have  heard,  though 
he  has  not  answered,"  said  Mr 
Howard.  "  Let  us  hold  our  tongues 
for  a  little.  We  might  as  well 
give  him  the  chance  of  a  holloa." 

They  did  hold  their  tongues. 
They  all  remained  as  motionless 
as  though  they  had  been  lifeless 
figures  grown  into  the  surround- 
ings of  the  moonlit  forest.  But 
Dr  Komers  apparently  had  missed 
his  chance,  for  the  answering  holloa 
was  not  heard. 

At  last  somebody  spoke.  It  was 
Tolnay.  He  raised  his  head  and 
asked — 

"  Why  are  we  not  going  home  ? " 

"But  we  are  waiting  for  Dr 
Komers,"  said  three  voices  to- 
gether. 

"  To  be  sure ; "  and  Istvan's  head 
sank  down  again. 

It  was  Gretchen  who  spoke 
next — 

"  Where  did  you  leave  Dr  Ko- 
mers exactly  ? " 

"  I  left  him  within  thirty  paces 
of  the  hole." 

Then  silence  fell  again  upon  the 
waiting  group.  These  intervals  of 
silence  were  beginning  to  be  dan- 


gerously suggestive.  The  intent- 
ness  with  which  Gretchen  sat  list- 
ening for  the  sound  of  the  bushes 
rustling  was  becoming  irksome  to 
herself.  The  strain  grew  with 
every  second :  from  irksome  it 
grew  to  be  painful,  and  from  pain- 
ful it  became  torturing.  Not  even 
to  herself  would  she  acknowledge 
the  creeping  fear  which,  she  knew 
not  how,  had  slunk  into  her  heart, 
and  which  was  slowly  encircling  it 
with  an  icy  band.  She  would  not 
even  look  at  her  brother  nor  at 
Mr  Howard,  for  fear  of  reading  in 
their  eyes  something  which  would 
strengthen  the  suspicion  within 
her. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
at  what  point  exactly  a  fear  of  this 
sort  becomes  alive.  Often  when 
we  are  scarcely  yet  aware  that 
the  seed  has  been  sown,  the  plant 
is  already  growing  fast.  By  this 
time  they  were  all  persuading 
themselves  that  they  had  not  sat 
waiting  and  listening  for  so  very 
long,  arid  that  there  really  was  no 
reason  for  avoiding  each  other's 
eyes  in  the  way  they  were  uncon- 
sciously doing.  And  yet  they  did 
avoid  a  direct  look  :  they  stared 
at  the  bushes,  at  the  tree-trunk, 
at  everything  but  each  other's 
faces.  And  so  sharpened  do  our 
perceptions  become  in  moments  of 
suspense,  that  there  was  no  mem- 
ber of  the  party  who  could  not 
have  stood  a  close  examination  as 
to  the  exact  number  of  tree-stems 
within  sight,  or  who  could  not 
from  memory  have  accurately 
drawn  the  outline  of  that  clump 
of  bushes  to  the  right. 

That  black  bottomless  hole  was 
in  everybody's  mind,  and  no  one 
had  the  courage  to  name  it.  The 
silence  was  unbearable;  yet  each 
felt  that  he  would  rather  not  be 
the  first  to  break  it.  The  first 
word  said  must  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  secret  fear — and  it  is 
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the  acknowledgment  which  is  hard- 
est to  make. 

Kurt  had  thrown  away  his  cigar. 
The  Bohemian's  pipe  had  gone  out 
without  his  noticing  it.  Mr  How- 
ard it  was  who  made  the  first 
movement.  He  put  back  his  watch 
into  his  pocket,  and  scratched  his 
head.  Then  he  got  up,  looked 
around,  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  said  in  a  studiously  careless 
voice — 

•(  I  shall  just  take  a  cast  about." 

Some  such  signal  they  had  waited 
for  :  they  all  began  moving,  as  if 
witli  one  accord. 

l'Why,  Gretchen,  you  are  look- 
ing as  white  as  a  ghost, "  said  Kurt 
to  his  sister.  "  We  shall  have  to 
carry  you  down  the  hill,  after  all. 
Hadn't  you  better  sit  here  while 
we  are  beating  the  bushes?" 

Kurt's  tone  was  meant  to  be 
cheerful,  but  his  supreme  coolness 
failed  him  a  little  just  now. 

•'  But  I  mean  to  beat  the  bushes 
too,"  said  Gretchen,  bravely.  "We 
are  sure  to  find  Dr  Komers  at 
once ;  don't  you  think  so,  Kurt  1 " 

•'Oh,  at  once, — naturally,  of 
course  I  do,"  said  Kurt,  clearing 
his  throat;  "only  I  don't  like  to 
make  self-evident  remarks.  He'll 
be  disporting  himself  somewhere 
close  at  hand,  depend  upon  it ;  or 
perhaps  he  has  had  a  moonstroke, 
you  know." 

The  Bohemian  made  a  few  steps 
to  follow  the  party,  then  turned,  as 
if  struck  with  a  thought,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  lighted  lantern,  took  it 
wir,h  him. 

The  wraps  and  provision-basket 
were  abandoned  for  a  second  time 
this  evening.  But  they  were  not 
quite  abandoned  this  time;  for, 
looking  back,  Gretchen  saw  Baron 
Tolnay  sitting  where  they  had  left 
him,  his  head  still  bowed  and  his 
arms  folded.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
were  too  much  exhausted  to  take 
part  in  the  search. 


This  part  of  the  wood  became 
alive  with  steps  and  voices.  Every 
one  felt  that  to  make  a  noise  was 
a  relief  after  the  silence  and  in- 
action from  which  they  had  just 
been  freed.  Frightened  bats  darted 
overhead,  and  moths  flew  out  of  the 
bushes  around.  The  night-birds  ut- 
tered shrill  cries  of  surprise  as  they 
winged  their  way  towards  undis- 
turbed depths  of  the  forest ;  and  the 
day-birds  awoke  in  alarm,  wonder- 
ing if  the  night  were  already  over. 

The  party  separated  in  different 
directions ;  there  was  no  word  now 
said  about  playing  at  cross-pur- 
poses. They  took  great  care  in 
separating  to  inform  each  other 
that  they  were  not  going  to  search 
anywhere  in  particular,  only  to 
take  a  general  look  around. 

Gretchen  did  not  say  much  :  she 
waited  till  the  others  were  dis- 
persed ;  and  when  she  thought  her- 
self unobserved,  she  crept  quietly 
in  the  direction  of  Gaura  Dracului. 
She  did  not  ask  herself  why  she 
was  going  there ;  but  some  inward 
warning  was  drawing  her  in  that 
direction.  She  stifled  the  warning 
with  all  the  resolution  she  could 
muster ;  but,  half  against  her  will, 
she  obeyed  it.  Above  all,  she 
would  not  have  liked  any  one  else 
to  guess  at  the  horrible  fear  which 
had  been  born  within  her.  She 
crept  softly  through  the  bushes, 
where  the  rising  moon  was  weav- 
ing strange  effects.  Her  quick 
eyes  espied  the  signal  at  once — the 
handkerchief  tied  to  the  branch, 
just  as  she  had  left  it.  Dr 
Komers  could  not  have  passed  it 
without  seeing  it ;  and  this  thought 
for  a  minute  revived  her  failing 
courage.  Then  she  stepped  for- 
ward and  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
abyss. 

Its  aspect  was  somewhat  changed 
from  what  it  had  been  half  an  hour 
ago,  for  the  moon  threw  a  shaft  of 
light  right  into  its  depth.  The 
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trails  of  hanging  plants  seemed  to 
quiver  in  the  flood  of  silver ;  and 
the  points  of  rock,  the  accidents  of 
formation,  were  much  more  dis- 
tinctly seen  now  than  they  had 
been  seen  then.  This  new  dis- 
tinctness added  to  the  terror  of 
the  place ;  it  was  like  scanning  the 
bare  fangs  in  the  widely  opened 
jaws  of  some  monster  of  unearthly 
size. 

Gretchen  bent  forward,  intently 
staring  into  the  depth ;  then,  rais- 
ing her  eyes,  she  started,  for  there 
opposite  to  her  were  the  figures  of 
Mr  Howard  and  the  Bohemian, 
both  leaning  forward,  and  peering 
down,  as  she  had  been  doing. 

Mr  Howard  appeared  to  be  no 
less  surprised  at  seeing  her  than 
she  felt  at  seeing  him.  Before 
either  of  them  had  spoken,  there 
appeared  another  figure  on  the 
scene.  It  was  Kurt. 

What  horrible  coincidence  of 
idea  was  this?  thought  Gretchen, 
with  a  fresh  shudder.  There  was 
another  half -guilty  start,  and  then 
everybody  began  talking  at  once, 
doing  their  best  to  explain  that 
they  had  come  here  by  the  merest 
chance,  and  becoming  very  eloquent 
about  the  great  facility  with  which 
people  go  astray  in  woods,  and  often 
wander  about  for  hours  in  a  circle, 
thus  exhausting  their  own  breath 
and  their  friends'  patience.  Ex- 
amples were  quoted  and  anecdotes 
told,  mazes  and  labyrinths  were 
talked  of;  in  fact,  everything  which 
could  prolong  the  conversation  was 
laid  hold  of — for  they  were  all  as 
loquacious  now  as  they  had  before 
been  silent.  They  dreaded  the 
first  pause  almost  more  than  a 
little  time  ago  they  had  dreaded 
the  first  word.  Had  not  Dr 
Komers  missed  his  way  once  al- 
ready this  evening  ?  It  was  quite 
natural  that  he  should  have  missed 
it  again.  They  all  knew  how 
short-sighted  he  was ;  but  even  in 


saying  it,  they  recognised  that  this 
last  argument  was  one  which  cut 
both  ways.  And  then,  unconsci- 
ously narrowing  their  circle,  they 
argued  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  a  sensible  man  like 
Dr  Komers — who  had,  moreover, 
been  instructed  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  signal  —  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  stumbled  over  the 
edge.  An  ignorant  person,  to  hear 
them  talk,  would  have  supposed 
Dr  Komers  to  be  possessed  of  as 
many  eyes  as  Argus,  and  Gaura 
Dracului  to  be  a  roadside  ditch 
into  which  it  would  be  scarcely 
unpleasant  to  stumble.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  the  lawyer  must 
merely  have  lost  his  way.  And 
again  they  took  to  shouting,  and 
to  searching  the  wood  around, 
hoisting  up  the  lantern  on  a  long 
stick  and  waving  it  as  a  beacon- 
light. 

Their  arguments  were  of  the 
most  convincing  kind ;  and  yet, 
at  the  end  of  another  long  half- 
hour,  everybody  was  again  stand- 
ing round  the  hole,  looking  down 
with  a  fearful  question  in  their 
eyes  at  the  blackness  below.  Use- 
less scrutiny  !  That  hole  is  dumb 
and  pitiless.  It  is  unchanged,  im- 
movable, expressionless  as  before. 
No  good  in  putting  the  dread 
question — Did  a  man  pass  this 
way"?  Did  he  fall  down  there — 
down,  down  out  of  sight  1  Is  this 
the  only  grave  he  will  ever  have  ? 
The  monster  will  give  no  answer. 
Truly  those  who  go  down  there 
do  not  come  back  to  tell  us  any 
stories.  Perhaps  the  ivy-leaves, 
rustling  faintly  in  this  breath  of 
air,  are  whispering  to  each  other 
about  what  they  have  seen  happen 
in  this  last  hour;  but  it  is  in  a 
language  which  human  ears  cannot 
understand.  Human  beings  are  so 
helpless  in  a  case  like  this.  Even 
that  noiseless  bat,  taking  a  sweep 
downwards  into  the  abyss,  and  up 
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again  into  the  moonlight,  knows 
more  than  they  know.  But  the 
bat,  like  the  ivy,  tells  no  tales. 

Tolnay  gave  no  help  in  the 
search.  He  was  very  quiet,  and 
apparently  apathetic.  He  showed 
no  disturbance  when  repeatedly 
questioned  as  to  the  exact  spot 
on  which  he  had  parted  from 
Dr  Komers.  His  mind  had,  for 
the  time,  sunk  into  a  strangely 
in  different  state;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment it  had  not  yet  occurred  to 
him  that  suspicion  might  fasten 
upon  him.  This  very  indifference, 
perhaps,  prevented  the  growth  of 
suspicion. 

It  had  occurred,  nevertheless,  to 
more  minds  than  one.  Not  to  the 
Bohemian's — he  was  too  simple- 
minded  for  such  a  thought;  but 
both  upon  Kurt  and  upon  Mr 
Howard  such  a  possibility  had 
dawned, — although  for  the  present 
it  had  not,  in  Kurt's  case  at  least, 
gob  further  than  a  mere  suggestion. 
It  did  not  seem  to  bear  investi- 
gation. To  begin  with,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  to  the  eyes  of  these 
outsiders  an  utter  want  of  motive ; 
for  neither  Kurt  nor  Mr  Howard 
had  ever  suspected  the  existence 
of  a  question  of  serious  rivalry  be- 
tween those  two  men.  Neither  of 
them  had  ever  guessed  the  secret 
of  the  lawyer's  love,  as  neither  of 
thorn  had  ever  doubted  the  success 
of  Tolnay's  suit.  Even  had  they 
been  aware  of  the  lawyer's  senti- 
ments, the  knowledge  would  not 
ha\re  helped  to  solve  the  present 
dilemma.  It  might  have  been 
worth  1st  van's  while  to  clear  a 
dangerous  rival  out  of  his  way; 
bu';  this  one  !  The  thing  was  in- 
conceivable— almost  as  inconceiv- 
able to  these  outsiders  as  it  had 
at  first  appeared  to  Istvan  himself. 
Nor  had  the  others  ever  sought 
a  more  remote  explanation  of  Ist- 
van's  habit  of  ridiculing  Yincenz 
than  the  young  Hungarian's  some- 


what malicious  and  laughter-loving 
disposition.  It  was  not  likely, 
either,  that  a  man  who  meant  to 
do  such  a  villanous  deed  would 
execute  it  in  this  strangely  con- 
spicuous manner.  Istvan's  quiet- 
ness of  demeanour  alone  was 
enough  to  make  suspicion  hesi- 
tate. It  did  not  strike  his  com- 
panions that  this  very  subdued 
quiet  was  in  itself  unnatural.  Mr 
Howard,  of  the  two,  felt  the  more 
distrustful.  He  remembered  now 
that  he  had  always  disliked  Tol- 
nay ;  and  he  told  himself  that  the 
furious  temper  of  young  foreigners 
in  general,  and  of  young  Hun- 
garians in  particular,  was  well 
known  and  indisputable.  But  the 
motive?  The  motive  eluded  him 
entirely !  An  unexpected  light 
was  soon  to  fall  upon  the  motive. 

As  for  Gretchen,  her  condition 
was  like  that  of  a  person  fighting 
with  all  her  failing  strength  against 
an  enemy  who  is  slowly  conquer- 
ing her,  and  into  whose  face  she 
feels  a  strange  reluctance  to  look. 
If  for  one  moment  she  pauses  in 
the  fight,  she  knows  that  she  will 
be  vanquished  ;  and  after  that  there 
will  be  something  she  shudders  to 
think  of — a  sharp  agony,  a  dreary 
blank, — something  she  does  not 
perfectly  realise,  which  she  scarcely 
understands,  but  something  that 
she  feels  will  stab  her  heart  within 
her. 

Already  her  courage  was  failing 
by  slow  degrees.  Soon  she  would 
have  to  look  that  enemy  in  the 
face.  She  saw  that  the  Bohemian 
was  silently  busied  with  the  piece 
of  rope  which  he  had  taken  off  the 
bundle.  He  was  knotting  it  round 
the  handle  of  the  lantern.  It  was 
with  a  strained  and  palpitating 
curiosity  that  she  watched  him,  as 
on  his  hands  and  knees  he  crept  to 
the  edge ;  and  when,  still  silently, 
he  slowly  and  cautiously  lowered 
the  light  down  into  the  hole,  then 
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Gretchen  felt  a  rush  of  terror  at 
her  heart.  That  action  seemed 
like  the  final  acknowledgment  of 
the  dreadful  thing  she  had  feared. 
The  visor  had  been  torn,  off  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  and  she  stared 
back  helpless  at  him,  at  his  gaunt 
features  and  grinning  teeth.  This 
it  was  she  had  feared,  this  she  had 
shrunk  from  confessing,  but  which 
now  she  scarcely  dared  to  doubt. 

The  colour  ebbed  slowly  from 
her  face ;  she  put  out  her  hand 
to  save  herself  from  falling,  for 
a  sudden  faint  feeling  had  over- 
powered her.  It  was  to  Mr 
Howard's  arm  that  she  found  her- 
self clinging,  though  she  scarcely 
noticed  who  it  was.  She  was 
thankful  only  for  the  steadiness 
and  the  strength  which  supported 
her  in  this  fit  of  weakness.  The 
violence  of  reaction  had  brought 
on  a  convulsive  shiver,  and  as  she 
clung  to  her  support  she  was  talk- 
ing in  an  excited  whisper. 

"Oh,  he  is  not  dead!  tell  me 
that  he  is  not  dead  !  "  she  implored, 
trembling.  "  I  am  so  frightened  ! 
I  am  so  wretched  !  " 

Mr  Howard  looked  down  into 
the  pale  upturned  face  beside  him. 
The  eyes  were  imploring  him  for  a 
word  of  hope,  the  lips  were  quiv- 
ering. She  was  very  young  and 
very  impressionable,  he  told  him- 
self, and  no  doubt  German  girls 
were  more  given  to  hysterics  than 
English  girls.  It  was  no  wonder 
if  this  scene  had  proved  too  much 
for  the  fibre  of  a  woman's  nerve. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  do  not  know ; 
we  must  hope  for  the  best,"  he  said, 
tenderly  almost,  for  so  grim  and 
middle-aged  an  Englishman.  But 
his  true  thought  penetrated  all  the 
same  when  he  said,  "  He  was  your 
father's  friend,  was  he  not  ? " 

"  He  was  more  to  me  than  that !  " 
she  said,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears. 
She  shook  from  head  to  foot  with 
the  vehemence  of  her  sobs.  She 


did  not  know  what  she  had  said, 
nor  to  whom  she  had  said  it.  She 
was  half  wild  with  a  new  pain 
which  had  overpowered  her,  which 
was  beating  her  spirit  down  to  the 
ground,  without  mercy  and  with- 
out hope. 

She  was  very  young  and  very 
impressionable,  Mr  Howard  re- 
peated to  himself,  and  Germans 
were  undeniably  given  to  hysterics. 
But  neither  youth,  nor  sensitive- 
ness, nor  even  hysterics,  seemed 
able  to  account  for  the  passionate 
flow  of  these  tears.  Perhaps  the 
memory  of  the  somewhat  distant 
time  when  he  had  wooed  and  won 
Lady  Blanche,  helped  Mr  Howard 
to  see  the  truth  of  this  case  more 
clearly. 

Certainly  he  did  see  the  truth, 
and  at  the  same  moment  of  recog- 
nising it,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
a  new  and  startling  flood  of  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  events  of  the 
evening.  It  opened  a  hitherto  un- 
suspected region  of  possibilities ; 
unfortunately,  also,  it  seemed  to 
seal  yet  more  hopelessly  the  fate  of 
Vincenz  Komers. 

All  this  Mr  Howard  rapidly  re- 
viewed, even  while  he  was  leading 
Gretchen  away  from  the  dreaded 
spot,  and  forcing  her  to  sit  down 
and  rest.  He  was  an  English 
gentleman,  not  only  as  to  the 
shape  of  his  wideawake  and  the 
cut  of  his  coat,  but  also  as  to  his 
mind  and  heart.  He  would  not 
have  allowed  even  her  brother, 
could  he  help  it,  to  see  her  weeping 
as  she  was  weeping  now.  He  felt 
a  very  keen  pity  for  this  girl,  and 
a  very  earnest  desire  to  do  some- 
thing towards  her  consolation ;  fyut 
as  he  led  Gretchen  away  from  the 
spot,  his  face  betrayed  far  less 
emotion  than  it  was  wont  to  show 
at  the  moment  of  losing  a  particu- 
larly fine  salmon-trout. 

His  thoughts  were  actively  pur- 
suing the  workings  of  this  newly 
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discovered  motive.  Tolnay  now 
stood  in  a  more  suspicious  light. 
But  Mr  Howard  was  a  practical 
Ei  glishman.  He  would  raise  no 
accusation  until  he  had  sifted  his 
evidence.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  discover  some  clue 
which  would  support  the  suspicion 
thus  formed.  In  order  to  do  this 
he  must  search  carefully.  Mr 
Howard  was  well  acquainted  with 
nu  nberless  instances  in  which  such 
small  circumstantial  evidence  as  a 
wisp  of  straw,  or  the  impression  of 
a  boot-nail,  had  clearly  establish- 
ed the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused.  So  while  the  other  two 
were  busied  in  lowering  down  to 
the  hole  the  lantern  whose  glim- 
mering rays  scarcely  attempted  to 
pierce  the  black  void  below,  Mr 
Howard  searched  with  a  sort  of 
fierce  energy.  He  went  over  the 
ground  carefully ;  he  examined 
every  step  with  minute  attention, 
he  crawled  and  scrutinised  and 
calculated  with  dogged  persever- 
ance. And  he  found  something. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  state 
what  precise  clue  it  was  which  he 
found.  Mr  Howard  himself,  hav- 
ing found  it,  could  not  feel  sure 
whether  it  pointed  most  towards 
Tol  nay's  guilt  or  his  innocence. 
It  was  capable  of  various  inter- 


pretations, and  for  the  present  he 
resolved  to  betray  this  clue  to  no 
one.  When  he  emerged  from  the 
bushes,  he  was  cautiously  wrapping 
up  some  small  object,  and  stowing 
it  away  in  the  depth  of  his  coat- 
pocket. 

The  lantern  was  standing  on  the 
moss  again ;  they  had  given  up 
their  attempt.  The  Bohemian's 
gentle  face  was  pale  and  grave ; 
he  had  scarcely  spoken  since  the 
moment  of  the  alarm  ;  he  it  was 
who  had  first  given  up  all  hope. 

"  If  the  idea  were  not  so  ab- 
surd," said  Kurt  to  his  friend, 
"  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that 
this  business  was  not  a  mere  ac- 
cident. I  suspect  that  some  one 
might,  if  he  chose,  enlighten  our 
ignorance." 

There  was  no  name  mentioned, 
but  Mr  Howard  understood  the 
allusion  perfectly.  He  looked  at 
Kurt,  and  seemed  to  hesitate  for 
a  moment. 

"  Look  here  !  "  he  said,  "  I  under- 
stand you  quite  well ;  but  I  have 
a  reason  for  asking  you  to  keep 
quiet  for  the  present.  Do  not  let 
that  man  guess  that  any  one  sus- 
pects him.  Will  you  promise?" 

Kurt  looked  as  much  surprised 
as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  be ;  but 
he  sealed  his  assent  with  a  nod. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. THE  DAY  OF  RECKONING. 

"  When  the  scourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance." 

—MILTON. 


It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when 
Gretchen  found  herself  on  the 
homeward  way.  Mr  Howard  had 
takon  command  of  the  party,  de- 
cre<  ing  that  the  Bohemian  should 
guide  Gretchen  back,  while  he  and 
Kui-t  pursued  the  search  as  well  as 
the/  could.  Nobody  knew  exactly 
where  Baron  Tolnay  was,  and  no- 
body seemed  to  care  very  much. 

VOL.  CXXXVII. NO.   DCCCXXXVI. 


He  had  disappeared  during  the 
search  ;  for  when  for  the  last  time 
they  returned  to  the  tree-stem,  he 
was  no  longer  sitting  where  they 
had  left  him.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  he  had  gone  home  in 
advance. 

In  their  words  they  still  clung 
to  hope,   although  there  was  very 
little  hope   alive  in  their  hearts. 
3  K 
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They  said  aloud  that  next  day 
must  bring  a  solution  to  the  rid- 
dle of  to-night ;  but  they  felt  that 
the  riddle  could  have  no  answer 
but  one. 

Gretchen  obeyed  Mr  Howard 
mechanically.  She  followed  the 
glimmer  of  the  Bohemian's  lantern, 
round  which  there  ever  hovered  a 
cloud  of  moths  bumping  against 
the  hot  pane,  and  dropping  to  the 
ground  with  singed  wings.  Her 
steps  dragged  heavily ;  and  she  was 
crying  a  little  as  she  went  along, 
— partly  from  the  sheer  oppression 
of  bodily  fatigue,  and  partly  from 
the  wretchedness  against  which  she 
was  too  weak  to  fight. 

That  walk  in  the  moonlight 
through  the  forest  w^as  a  thing  not 
to  be  forgotten.  She  passed  by 
the  same  trees  and  bushes,  the 
same  groups  of  toadstools,  which 
she  had  passed  in  the  morning ; 
but  they  stood  now  without  colour 
and  without  life — in  the  moonlight 
they  all  looked  like  the  ghosts  of 
themselves.  Every  spot  where  she 
remembered  having  exchanged  a 
word  with  Vincenz  Komers,  struck 
her  with  a  shock  of  painful  recog- 
nition. It  had  borne  a  different 
meaning  then  from  what  it  bore 
now. 

What  a  glorious  day  had  seemed 
in  the  future  the  day  on  which 
Gaura  Dracului  should  be  dis- 
covered !  And  what  a  day  of 
misery  it  had  become  in  the  pres- 
ent !  How  short-lived  had  been 
the  triumph  of  discovery !  how 
swift  the  blow  which  followed  !  It 
was  with  shuddering  recoil  that 
she  turned  away  from  the  very 
thought  of  the  place.  But  she 
could  not  escape  the  haunting 
image.  It  was  too  near  and  clear 
to  be  suppressed. 

Her  fancy  was  incessantly  at 
work — hovering  with  feverish  per- 
sistence around  that  spot,  and 
painting  the  details  of  that  which 


must  have  been.  The  step  over 
the  edge, — the  fall, — the  last  wild 
clutch  into  empty  air, — the  sicken- 
ing sense  of  void  below ;  and  then 
— what  was  that  the  Bohemian 
had  said  of  the  fallen  kids? — not 
another  sound,  everything  quiet  in 
a  moment. 

Everything  quiet  in  a  moment ! 
Could  any  length  of  description 
have  brought  home  the  truth  with 
a  more  cruel  clearness  1 

And  then,  with  a  start  and  a 
violent  effort  of  will,  she  would 
rouse  herself  and  try  to  shake  off 
these  horrid  fancies.  They  were 
but  fancies  after  all — as  yet.  But 
her  will  had  no  power  over  her 
unnaturally  strained  imagination. 
Again  and  again  she  pictured  to 
herself  the  scene ;  she  harrowed 
herself  with  extravagant  thoughts. 
That  he  should  have  died  this 
death  of  all  others,  this  secret  and 
fearful  death — that  it  was  which 
was  the  sharpest  pang.  In  her 
despair  now  she  thought  that  any 
mode  of  dying  which  was  not  this 
mode,  might  have  been  borne  with 
resignation.  She  thought  that  the 
traveller  who  breaks  his  neck  over 
a  precipice  in  the  Alps,  is  a  man 
not  to  be  pitied,  but  to  be  envied. 
He  can  lie  dead  in  the  sunshine 
at  least,  and  his  body  will  be 
carried  home,  and  wept  over  by 
his  friends,  and  loving  hands  will 
tend  the  flowers  on  his  grave. 
Even  the  sailor  who  is  drowned  at 
sea  may  be  washed  ashore  some 
day,  and  put  to  rest  in  some 
hallowed  ground.  While  here, 
there  is  no  coming  back,  no  last 
look,  no  grave  even,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  world.  Oh,  it  was 
maddening,  distracting  !  It  would 
have  been  no  great  wonder  if,  dur- 
ing this  night  -  walk,  Gretchen's 
mind  had  given  way  under  the 
pressure  of  torturing  thought,  which 
she  was  helpless  to  shake  from  her. 

After   a    time    those    thoughts 
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grew  so  imperious,  preying  upon 
her  with  such  merciless  persist- 
ence, that  she  lost  the  sense  of 
her  surroundings,  and  walked  on 
mechanically,  following  the  glim- 
mer of  that  lantern  in  advance,  not 
knowing  how  long  she  had  been 
walking  thus,  nor  how  much  longer 
S:ie  would  have  to  walk  before 
reaching  home. 

There  were  countless  reproaches 
pricking  her  mind  through  the 
midst  of  the  one  great  grief.  Each 
cold  or  unkind  word  which  she  had 
ever  said  to  Vincenz  Komers,  came 
b  ick  to  her  memory  now  with  un- 
n  erciful  distinctness.  How  heavily 
they  weighed,  arid  how  hotly  they 
burned ! 

Instinctively  she  kept  her  eyes 
on  the  lantern,  as  she  followed 
the  track  downwards.  Now  she 
noticed  that  her  guide  was  slacken- 
ing his  pace,  and  then  he  stopped 
short  altogether. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said  wearily,  as  she 
reached  him  ;  "  I  cannot  rest  here." 

The  words  stood  still  on  her  lips, 
for,  as  she  spoke,  the  man  turned 
and  held  up  the  lantern  between 
them.  It  was  not  the  Bohemian. 
Peering  at  her  close,  with  the  light 
playing  full  upon  his  face,  Istvan 
Tolnay  confronted  her. 

It  was  like  the  weird  transf  orma- 
ti(  >n  of  a  nightmare ;  and  as  in  a 
nightmare,  too,  Gretchen  felt  a  cold 
weight  of  fear  fall  on  her.  There 
wtos  no  one  else  in  sight ;  for  Tolnay 
had  taken  the  lantern  from  the 
Bohemian  and  sent  him  on  in 
ad  vance. 

As  she  met  his  eyes,  Gretchen 
re<  -oiled  with  a  feeling  of  repulsion. 
H<  j  was  as  loathsome  to  her  at  this 
moment  as  if  he  had  been  some 
poisonous  reptile  which  had  started 
up  in  her  path.  She  gave  him  one 
quick  glance,  half  terror,  half  dis- 
tri;  st ;  and  then,  without  a  second 
glance,  and  without  a  word,  she 
pursued  her  way,  walking  with  her 


head  erect,  and  crying  no  longer 
now,  for  some  revulsion  of  feeling 
had  dried  up  the  very  tears  on  her 
cheek. 

She  walked  hurriedly,  but  Tol- 
nay kept  beside  her.  In  the  very 
moment  of  recognition,  when  she 
had  turned  from  him  in  disgust,  he 
had  begun  to  speak  low  and  hur- 
riedly. His  words  were  pressed 
and  passionate,  his  voice  shook, 
and  his  eyes  shone  with  a  wild 
brightness ;  but  Gretchen  never 
looked  towards  him — she  kept  her 
gaze  fixed  straight  ahead. 

He  told  her  that  he  loved  her ; 
that  he  must  possess  her  or  die ; 
that  no  joy  in  this  world  was  to 
him  a  joy  without  her  love,  and 
no  price  in  the  world  too  high  to 
pay  for  it.  And  she  walked  on 
the  while,  pale  and  shivering,  with 
misery  in  her  eyes  and  scorn  on 
her  lips,  knowing  it  to  be  useless 
to  try  and  stem  the  current  of  his 
burning  words ;  and  knowing,  too, 
that  there  was  no  escape  for  her 
from  this — for  if  she  attempted  to 
run,  he  would  stand  and  bar  her 
passage.  There  was  in  his  manner 
a  violence  still  subdued,  but  ready 
to  break  out  at  a  word  or  a  look. 
For  all  the  scornful  pride  in  her 
bearing,  Gretchen  was  yet  trem- 
bling in  mortal  terror. 

"  Enough,  enough  !  "  she  cried 
at  last,  as  he  paused.  "  This  is 
not  the  time  to  talk  of  such 
things." 

"This  is  not  the  time  for  si- 
lence," said  Istvan,  "and  I  will 
be  heard." 

"  Oh  no  !  for  pity's  sake,  no  ! 
What  sort  of  man  are  you  to 
speak  to  me  of  love  in  such  a  mo- 
ment as  this  1 " 

"  In  such  a  moment  as  this  !  " 
He  repeated  the  words  with  a 
jealous  emphasis.  "  Is  that  man  to 
stand  between  us  always,  whether 
alive  or  dead  1 " 

"He   is   not  dead,"   said   Gret- 
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chen,    fiercely.       "  What    do   you 
mean  ? " 

"  I  mean  that  neither  man  nor 
ghost  shall  rob  me  of  you.  I  mean 
that  no  wretched  German  scribbler, 
for  all  his  caution  and  all  his 


care 

"  Stop  !  "  she  cried,  vehemently. 
"  You  shall  not  say  a  word  against 
him  !  " 

"Shall  I  not?  But  I  tell  you 
that  I  shall.  If  you  put  him  up 
between  you  and  me,  I  shall.  You 
called  him  your  friend " 

"  He  is  my  friend  ;  I  shall  call 
him  so  a  hundred  times.  There 
is  no  one  whose  friendship  I  am 
prouder  of  than  his." 

"  And  you  say  this  to  me  1 " 

11  To  you  or  to  any  one." 

Istvan  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm, 
standing  still  on  the  path,  and 
forcing  her  to  stand  still  also  and 
face  him. 

"You  loved  him,"  he  said,  in  a 
whisper.  "  I  have  heard  that ;  is 
that  true  ? " 

She  felt  the  tightening  grasp  of 
his  fingers  on  her  arm,  and  she 
saw  by  the  light  of  the  lantern 
the  frightful  pallor  of  his  face. 
But  her  terror  of  a  minute  ago 
was  vanished. 

"  You  have  heard  right.  I  loved 
him — oh,  with  all  my  heart !  "  she 
cried,  and  burst  into  passionate 
sobs. 

She  felt  no  wonder  at  herself, 
nor  at  her  own  words,  for  it  had 
not  been  the  revelation  of  a  mo- 
ment which  had  made  her  own 
heart  clear  to  her.  It  had  been 
gradually  growing  clear  during 
this  wearisome  walk  through  the 
forest.  She  wondered  a  little  at 
not  having  known  it  before,  at 
not  having  known  it  long  ago ; 
everything  was  so  simple  now, 
and  so  hopeless.  She  had  found 
the  answer  to  all  those  questions 
which  had  tormented  her;  but, 
alas  !  she  had  found  them  too 


late  !  And  yet,  through  the  very 
blackness  of  her  misery  there 
pierced  one  ray  of  comfort :  he 
had  loved  her — he  had  loved  no 
other  woman  but  her ;  that  thought 
would  be  precious  for  ever. 

She  had  drooped  her  head,  hav- 
ing made  the  confession;  not  in 
shame, — she  felt  no  shame  in  pro- 
claiming her  love  —  there  was 
scarcely  a  blush  on  her  cheek, — 
it  was  only  that  for  one  moment 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  think 
of  what  might  have  been.  She 
did  not  see  the  change  on  Tolnay's 
face,  but  his  voice  tore  her  roughly 
from  her  dreams. 

In  the  moment  when  she  spoke 
he  had  dropped  her  arm,  and  now 
his  eyes  shone  dangerously. 

"  You  loved  him  1 "  he  repeated, 
slowly.  "  Then  I  am  glad  that  I 
did  what  I  have  done." 

"What  have  you  done?"  she 
asked,  in  a  voice  so  weak  and  faint 
that  it  was  a  wonder  he  heard  it 
at  all. 

Istvan  laughed.  That  laugh 
froze  the  blood  in  her  veins. 

"I  showed  him  the  way  to 
Gaura  Dracului." 

"But  you  left  him  before  you 
reached  it." 

"Yes." 

"You  gave  him  exact  direc- 
tions ? " 

"  Yery  exact  directions." 

"  You  told  him  of  the  signal  ? " 

"  I  did." 

"  You  said  a  white  handkerchief 
on  the  branch  ? " 

"A  white  handkerchief  on  the 
branch." 

"And  you  told  him  to  go  to  the 
right?" 

Istvan  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment fixedly ;  he  drew  one  hard 
deep  breath  before  he  answered — 

"  I  told  him  to  go  to  the  left." 

In  the  first  instant  she  did  not 
perhaps  realise  to  the  full  what  it 
meant.  It  required  a  momentary 
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look  backwards,  a  quick  review  of 
the  spot  in  her  memory,  before  she 
could  understand  the  inevitable 
truth.  If  Vincenz  Komers  had 
turned  to  the  left  of  the  signal,  he 
must  have  been  lost.  There  was 
r  o  possibility  of  escape,  no  margin 
l«3ft  for  hope. 

It  was  very  quick,  that  mental 
review  and  conclusion.  She  had 
sbood  for  a  moment  fixed  and  mo- 
tionless, all  her  powers  of  thought 
concentrated  upon  one  point ;  then 
she  staggered  up  to  a  tree,  and 
remained  there  with  her  back 
against  it.  There  was  no  colour 
in  her  face,  and  no  sound  coming 
f  -om  her  lips.  If  she  had  been  a 
man,  she  would  have  struck  him 
down  where  he  stood;  if  she  had 
been  a  Sibyl,  she  would  have 
cursed  him;  if  she  had  been  a 
heroine  of  romance,  she  would  have 
upbraided  him  at  least  with  bitter 
v/ords :  but  being  only  a  weak 
girl,  she  did  nothing  and  said 
nothing.  She  only  stood  confront- 
ing him,  white  and  rigid,  with  her 
hands  clasped  convulsively  across 
her  breast,  with  pale  lips  parted 
and  grey  eyes  dilated. 

The  very  excess  of  the  feelings 
which  overpowered  her  took  all 
expression,  almost  all  intelligence, 
from  her  eyes  ;  stupid  and  vacant, 
they  stared  back  into  his.  There 
was  scarcely  a  sign  of  life  about 
her,  but  for  the  helpless  twitching 
ao  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  What 
can  we  do  when  our  power  of  ex- 
pression falls  so  far  short  of  what 
we  would  express1?  Because  she 
could  not  find  words  strong  enough 
to  utter,  Gretchen  uttered  none 
ac  all. 

Tolnay  stood  before  her,  grind- 
ing the  heel  of  his  boot  deep  into 
the  moss,  and  gnawing  his  under 
.  li  p  fiercely. 

Above  her  head  there  was  a 
flatter  of  great  wings,  and  an  owl 
fl  ipped  out  into  the  darkness,  cry- 


ing Uhu — uhu,  through  the  for- 
est. That  sound  roused  her;  her 
stiffly  clasped  hands  dropped  down, 
and  the  blood  began  to  mantle 
faintly  in  her  cheek.  A  shivering 
cry  broke  from  her  lips.  Back  up- 
on her  fancy  rushed  all  those  fear- 
ful pictures  which  had  haunted 
her  before,  but  this  time  they  came 
as  a  certainty ;  and  with  them  came 
a  sense  of  pity,  so  aching,  so  keen, 
as  to  be  almost  intolerable.  The 
wild  clutch  in  the  air — and  then 
every  thing  quiet  I  She  had  thought 
before  that  she  was  hopeless ;  she 
knew  now  how  much  she  had  still 
hoped  a  few  minutes  ago,  before 
this  word  of  certainty  had  been 
spoken. 

When  she  looked  up,  Tolnay 
had  come  two  steps  nearer  to  her. 

"  You  wanted  to  know  what  sort 
of  man  I  am — do  you  know  it  now  \ 
I  have  told  you  what  I  have  done ; 
ask  yourself  why  I  did  it.  Do 
you  imagine  that  such  love  as  this 
can  be  baffled  ?  Do  you  think  that 
a  man  who  has  not  stopped  at  a 
crime,  will  stop  at  anything  less? 
I  have  proved  my  love  well — ha, 
ha  !  What  proofs  has  that  Ger- 
man ever  given  you  which  could 
weigh  against  this  one  ?  Do  you 
dare  now  to  say  that  you  will  not 
belong  to  me,  and  that  you  will 
not  love  me  ? " 

There  was  a  wild  triumph  break- 
ing out  in  his  voice ;  it  made  Gret- 
chen shrink  away  further,  in  un- 
utterable disgust. 

"I  never  loved  you,"  she  said 
trembling;  "and  now — I  hate  you." 

"  Ha  !  do  you  say  that  1  Then 
call  together  your  friends  and  point 
to  the  murderer.  Do  you  hesi- 
tate? I  shall  not  hide  myself. 
Tell  it  to  the  world,  if  you  are  so 
minded.  But" — he  came  a  step 
nearer,  and  lowered  his  voice — 
"what  you  will  not  tell  them,  I 
know,  is,  that  it  is  you  who  have 
made  me  do  it." 
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"IV'  cried  Gretchen,  in  stupe- 
fied wonder— "  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  alone.  Have  you  not 
led  me  on,  step  by  step,  till  I  was 
mad  ?  What  have  you  been  doing 
all  summer,  but  playing  with  me 
fast  and  loose  1 " 

"It  was  not  play,"  said  Gret- 
chen, with  a  sudden  qualm.  "I 
have  been  very  foolish,  but " 

"Foolish !"  laughed  Istvaii  rough- 
ly. "  You  have  milder  words  for 
yourself  than  for  me ;  you  are  only 
foolish,  but  I  am  criminal.  Crimi- 
nal I  may  be,  but  we  are  partners 
in  crime  at  least.  I  claim  your 
partnership.  What  have  you  meant 
with  the  smiles  you  have  given  me  ? 
What  have  you  meant  with  your 
glances  1 " 

"Nothing — nothing.  Yes,  I  am 
guilty;  but  oh,  spare  me,  Baron 
Tolnay — be  merciful !  " 

"  Have  you  had  mercy  with  me 
all  this  long  summer  ?  I  shall  deal 
to  you  the  same  pity  that  you  have 
dealt  to  me." 

She  was  silenced.  Yes,  it  was 
all  true.  She  had  played  with 
him,  she  had  led  him  on — O  God  ! 
and  was  it  this  that  she  had  led 
him  to?  Quite  dumb  she  stood 
before  him ;  her  anger  even  was 
dead  within  her.  It  was  he  now 
who  was  the  judge,  and  she  the 
sinner.  There  was  not  one  word 
which  she  could  say  in  her  defence. 
How  tell  him  the  truth?  How 
confess  that  his  fortune  and  not 
himself  had  been  the  stake  for 
which  she  had  played  1  And  at 
this  moment  it  seemed  to  Gretchen's 
roughly  awakened  conscience,  that 
of  the  two  Istvan  was  indeed  the 
lesser  criminal ;  and  that  if  the 
blood  of  Vincenz  Komers  cried  for 
vengeance,  it  was  upon  her  head 
alone  that  the  vengeance  must  fall. 

The  pang  of  remorseful  pain 
which  stabbed  her  was  so  sharp, 
that  she  could  do  nothing  but  bow 
her  head  and  suffer  it  in  silence. 


She  deserved  it,  as  she  deserved 
each  bitter  word  from  Tolnay's 
lips. 

And  Tolnay  did  not  spare  her. 
Now  at  least  his  suppressed  ex- 
citement broke  out  uncontrolled. 
His  reproaches  were  fierce  and 
cutting.  He  was  a  changed  man 
altogether  from  the  smooth  Baron 
Tolnay  of  the  salon  and  ball-room. 
The  thin  coat  of  varnish  was 
pierced  through,  and  close  beneath 
it  there  lay  the  raw  nature  of  a 
savage.  His  education  and  his 
principles  were  such  as  enabled 
him  to  shine  very  brilliantly  in 
society,  but  they  were  not  such  as 
could  restrain  him  at  a  moment 
like  this.  It  was  a  very  bright 
polish  which  he  wore  on  the  sur- 
face, but  its  quality  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  passion.  There 
was  rage  and  bitterness  in  what 
he  said,  and  yet  there  was  no 
word  which  spoke  of  remorse  for 
the  deed  which  had  been  done. 
Gretchen  might  well  have  won- 
dered, as  she  had  wondered  often, 
what  element  it  was  which  was 
missing  in  his  nature.  It  was  a 
very  simple  element  indeed.  It 
was  only  that  he  had  no  conscience. 
She  had  fancied  that  she  saw  this 
more  than  once  before,  but  she 
had  never  believed  that  the  want 
could  be  as  total  as  it  was  here. 
Owing  to  the  constitution  of  his 
mind,  rather  than  to  a  personal 
reluctance,  he  would  not  have  been 
capable  of  a  premeditated  crime 
— as  little  as  he  would  have  been 
capable  of  a  premeditated  act  of 
any  sort ;  but  under  a  momentary 
influence  he  was  capable  of  any- 
thing, and  he  had  been  capable  of 
this. 

He  paused  at  last  in  his  wild 
reproaches,  and  looked  for  her  to 
speak ;  but  she  had  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  stood 
before  him  immovable  and  silent. 

"  And  now  your  answer — I  am 
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waiting  for  it ;  what  have  you  to 

s*y?" 

"  Only  to  beg  that  you  should 
leave  me,"  she  faltered,  looking  up. 

"  Gretchen  !  "  There  was  a  new 
IT  enace  in  his  voice  ;  the  wildness 
was  breaking  out  afresh.  "  You 
dare  not  reject  me,  Gretchen ! " 

"  I  am  guilty — very  guilty,"  she 
scdd,  trembling  ;  "  but  heaven 
knows  I  can  give  you  no  other 
answer." 

He  dashed  the  lighted  lantern 
to  the  ground,  so  that  the  glass 
shivered  and  the  flame  went  out. 

"  And  both  heaven  and  hell 
kaow  that  I  have  lost  my  soul  for 
the  love  of  you  ;  and  neither 
hoaven  nor  hell  shall  cheat  me 
of  the  prize  ! " 

His  excitement  was  rising ;  but 
at  this  moment  he  checked  him- 
self, for  there  were  sounds  in  the 
forest.  Both  he  and  Gretchen  had 
forgotten  how  near  they  were  by 
this  time  to  the  more  frequented 
paths,  and  the  voices  of  some  wood- 
cutters returning  late  from  the  hills 
struck  upon  them  both  with  sur- 
prise. Gretchen  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  relief ;  Tolnay  ground  an 
ojtth  between  his  teeth. 

"  Let  it  be  for  to-day ;  but  we 
shall  speak  again — this  is  not  the 
end.  We  have  not  done  our  reck- 
oning yet;  this  night's  work  must 
be  complete.  Never  think  that  I 
regret.  Were  it  undone  at  this 
moment,  I  should  begin  it  again; 
but  there  is  no  need — the  work  is 
well  done.  You  may  not  be  mine, 
but  you  can  never  be  his.  Is  it 
you  who  are  victor,  or  am  I?" 

And   without   waiting   for   any 


word  of  hers,   Istvaii  turned  and 
vanished  down  the  pathway. 

Gretchen  sank  on  her  knees, 
half  fainting,  by  the  tree -stem. 
She  was  not  far  from  home  now ; 
but  she  was  so  weak,  that  she 
could  not  stand  longer.  She  was 
so  worn  out  and  sick  at  heart, 
that  she  sobbed  helplessly  in  the 
dark. 

Thinking  of  the  man  she  loved, 
lying  dead  and  alone,  she  prayed 
to  God  at  this  moment  that  she 
might  die  also.  Must  he  never 
know  of  her  love,  nor  of  how  her 
heart  yearned  for  one  word  or 
one  look  of  his  ?  Every  detail  of 
his  manner  and  look,  once  so  fa- 
miliar and  so  despised,  became 
now  inestimably  precious  :  she  had 
scarcely  thought  of  them  until 
this  moment,  when  that  figure 
was  for  ever  blotted  out  from  her 
view.  Ah  !  was  it  thus  that  her 
life's  romance  was  to  end?  Was 
it  thus  that  her  love  was  to  be 
slain?  Had  he  died  without  one 
word  from  her? 

Too  late  !  Her  chance  was  past. 
She  knew  it,  as  she  crouched  with 
her  head  against  the  tree -stem. 
The  bats  and  moths  darted  under 
the  branches ;  but  to  her  fevered 
fancy  they  were  not  as  ordinary 
bats  and  moths.  The  forest  seemed 
peopled  with  flitting  phantom- 
shapes. 

They  circled  high  above  her 
head,  and  shrieked  through  the 
air,  "  Too  late  !  too  late  ! "  and 
swooping  down,  they  flapped  their 
demon  wings  in  her  face  and 
moaned — "  Too  late  !  too  late  !  too 
late ! ;' 
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THE  RUSSIAN  MILITARY  MANOEUVRES,   1884. 
[TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    BLACKWOOD's    MAGAZINE. 

The  following  letters,  written  during  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Corps  of 
the  Russian  Guard  last  autumn,  were  addressed  to  members  of  my 
family,  and  without  any  view  to  their  publication ;  but  I  am  told  by 
friends  that  they  would  interest  the  general  public,  and  as  they  relate 
adventures  and  describe  scenes  which  do  not  fall  under  the  notice  of  an 
ordinary  tourist,  I  beg  to  place  them  at  your  disposal.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  three  officers  of  the  British  army  were  selected  to 
attend  these  manoeuvres  as  his  Majesty's  guests.  I  had  the  honour  to 
be  the  head  of  the  mission,  and  my  colleagues  were  Colonel  Low,  C.B., 
a  distinguished  officer  of  our  Indian  Cavalry,  and  Captain  Davidson, 
an  officer  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  well  qualified  to  represent  a 
corps  so  famed  for  its  smartness  and  scientific  training.] 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE, 
ST  PETERSBURG,  Aug.  11,  1884. 

How  I  am  to  tell  you  all  that 
we  have  seen  and  done  since  our 
arrival  here  yesterday  at  7  P.M.,  I 
know  not,  for  at  every  instant 
some  one  comes  in  with  orders, 
hints  as  to  etiquette,  or  some  mes- 
sage which  requires  close  attention ; 
but  I  think  I  shall  have  half  an 
hour  somehow,  before  we  leave 
for  Krasnoe  Sel6.  Our  journey, 
though  very  tedious  after  entering 
Russia,  was  uneventful.  Our  sleep- 
ing-cars from  Berlin  to  the  frontier 
were  noisy,  hot,  and  disagreeable. 
At  the  frontier  (Wirballen)  sta- 
tion we  secured  others,  and  found 
the  Russian  sofa-beds  much  the 
best.  We  never  travelled  more 
than  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and 
our  halts  were  frequent  and  long. 
From  the  moment  we  crossed  the 
frontier,  tea  became  our  beverage, 
and  the  samovar  smoked  in  readi- 
ness at  every  station,  however 
small.  Bread  good;  a  sort  of 
soup,  in  which  among  no  end  of 
vegetables  cabbage  was  the  most 
easily  recognised,  was  really  not 
bad ;  and  my  colleagues  seemed  to 
find  the  beer  good.  We  had  Col- 
onel Chenevix  Trench,  the  military 
attache  at  Petersburg,  with  us ; 


and  as  he  can  speak  Russian, 
he  was  of  very  great  use,  and 
has  become  a  pleasant  addition  to 
our  party.  The  country  we  tra- 
versed is  as  flat  as  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  absolutely  without  interest, 
save  in  the  names  of  a  few  towns 
like  Wilna,  Pskof,  Diinaburg,  &c., 
each  of  which  brings  some  histori- 
cal incident  to  one's  memory.  The 
sun  was  very  powerful,  but  the  air 
became  lighter,  and  reminded  us  of 
Scotland  as  we  went  further  and 
further  north — till  at  last,  after  a 
short  halt  at  Gatschina,  where  we 
substituted  undress  uniform  for  our 
dusty  travelling  clothes,  I  could 
see  the  cupola  of  St  Isaac's  Church, 
a  golden  speck  in  the  distance ;  and 
after  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
found  myself  bowing  and  hand- 
shaking with  various  tall  figures 
in  uniforms  of  varied  hue,  but  of 
unquestionably  Russian  type.  A 
gorgeous  Court  footman,  in  an 
orange  -  and  -  red  greatcoat  and 
cocked -hat,  seized  my  bag  and 
cloak ;  others  surrounded  Row- 
land, my  servant ;  while  Colonel 
Low  and  Captain  Davidson  were 
similarly  looked  after.  Passing 
through  the  royal  waiting  -  room, 
I  was  handed  into  a  very  pretty 
victoria,  drawn  by  two  black  long- 
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tailed  steppers,  and  with  Captain 
Count  Stenbock  of  the  Garde  a 
Cheval,  who  was  to  be  attached  to 
me  during  my  visit,  by  my  side, 
was  whisked  off  through  the  broad 
uninteresting  streets  of  the  suburbs 
to  this  hotel. 

OAMP  KKASNOE  SEL6,  ST  PETERSBURG, 
Aug.  11,  1884  (July  30,  Kussian  time). 

Hurried  off  to  the  Embassy  to 
pay  my  respects  to  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  I  left  off  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  my  finding  myself 
in  a  very  comfortable  room  in  the 
Hotel  de  FEurope.  In  three-quar- 
to 's  of  an  hour  we  had  to  be  ready 
to  dine  with  the  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous missions.  Blue  coat,  sword, 
sash,  &c.,  were  donned,  and  I  found 
myself  for  the  moment  the  senior 
of  the  assembled  party,  as  Prince 
Windischgratz,  who  is  a  Feld-mar- 
schall-lieutenant  of  the  Austrian 
army,  and  the  French  general  and 
German  general,  who  are  my  seni- 
ors, had  not  arrived.  I  had  an 
agreeable  Italian,  General  Sterpone, 
on  my  right,  and  the  officer  who 
looks  after  all  the  missions,  Colonel 
Tchitchakoff  of  the  staff,  on  my 
left;,  both  speaking  French. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  ended, 
and  coffee  and  cigarettes  discussed, 
the  carriages  came  round,  and  we 
started  for  a  drive  to  the  islands 
which  lie  between  the  branches  of 
the  Neva.  The  air  was  refresh- 
ing, and  of  course  in  this  north- 
ern region,  though  it  was  9.30, 
there  was  a  twilight  which  was 
sufi  icient  to  enable  one  to  see  with- 
out difficulty ;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  huge  buildings,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  thin  spires  of  the 
church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
and  the  fortress  on  the  first  island, 
cut  out  as  they  were  in  sombre 
out  ine  against  the  clear  northern 
sky,  was  not  without  a  certain 
charm.  Our  drive  did  not  end 
thm  sentimentally.  On  the  fur- 


ther island,  and  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  is  a  sort  of 
lust  -  gat -ten,  called  "  Livadia." 
Here  we  alighted,  and  found  our- 
selves among  coloured  lamps  and 
crowds  of  the  bourgeoisie  regard- 
ing with  admiration  four  female 
gymnasts,  who  were  tying  them- 
selves in  knots,  and  hanging  from 
ceilings  by  their  feet.  Passing 
by  this  we  reached  a  pretty  little 
theatre,  and  from  a  smart  box 
witnessed  a  very  fair  representa- 
tion of  "La  Fille  du  Tambour 
Major  "  by  a  French  company,  who 
sang  and  acted  well.  This  lasted 
an  hour,  and  on  going  out  we  saw 
at  another  stage  in  the  gardens  a 
company  of  Bohemians  in  Russian 
costume,  singing  Russian  national 
and  gipsy  songs,  amid  the  rapt 
silence  of  the  crowd.  But  these 
were  said  not  to  be  the  best  Bohe- 
mians, so  we  were  taken  on  to  an- 
other cafe,  where,  in  a  rather  low 
and  stuffy  room,  we  were  treated 
to  real  Bohemian  choruses.  These 
singers — about  a  dozen  men  and 
the  same  number  of  women — were 
not  in  costume,  but  sang  with 
wonderful  taste ;  and  though  the 
extreme  plaintiveness  of  most 
of  the  songs,  sometimes  varied 
by  bursts  of  wild  appeal,  all  too 
in  a  minor  key,  gave  a  weird 
character  to  the  entertainment, 
the  interest  it  aroused  was  (to  me 
at  least)  so  great  that  I  forgot  all 
fatigue.  These  Bohemian  choirs 
are  peculiar  to  St  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  and  are  heard  nowhere 
else.  The  performers  all  have  the 
gipsy  type  and  the  lithe  figures 
and  restless  expressions  of  their 
race.  And  so  at  last  homewards  ; 
the  horses  galloping  through  the 
now  empty  streets  and  over  the 
bridges,  the  view  from  which  at 
night  of  the  Neva  and  its  well- 
lighted  quays  is  really  splendid. 
To  bed  at  2.30.  Our  orders  were 
to  dine  next  day  at  12,  and  go 
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by  train  to  Krasnoe  at  1.30 — 
all  our  luggage  going  at  10.30. 
So  after  coffee,  and  packing  off 
my  servant  with  orders  to  have 
our  red  coats  ready  for  us  on 
our  arrival  at  the  camp,  I  went 
to  call  on  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
our  ambassador.  His  house  was 
in  the  hands  of  workmen  (Lady 
Thornton  being  in  the  country). 
It  is  well  situated,  facing  the  Neva 
on  one  side,  and  the  great  square 
or  Champ  de  Mars  on  the  other. 
Returning  from  the  Embassy,  I 
found  all  assembled  for  an  early 
dinner,  for  which  no  one  had  much 
appetite,  and  then  we  all  started 
en  cortege  for  the  trains,  and  were 
taken  great  care  of  by  Prince 
Obolensky,  the  Grand  Marshal  of 
the  Palace.  On  arriving  at  Kras- 
noe, more  carriages  and  footmen. 
My  vehicle  is  number  eight,  with 
two  fiery  little  horses.  We  reach 
our  quarters  on  the  hill  near  the 
Emperor's  pavilion,  and  I  find 
myself  in  a  nice  little  apartment, 
bedroom,  sitting-room,  and  ser- 
vants'-room — all  sous  la  clef — four 
other  generals  being  in  the  same 
house.  Our  luggage  is  late,  and 
we  have  only  three  -  quarters  of 
an  hour  to  get  ready  to  join  the 
Emperor's  party  011  his  Majesty's 
state  entry  into  camp. 

We  got  our  luggage  at  last,  and 
in  full  tenue  proceeded  to  call  on 
the  Grand-Dukes  Nicholas,  uncle, 
and  Vladimir,  brother  to  the 
Emperor.  Prince  Windischgratz 
headed  us ;  General  de  Miribel,  the 
Frenchman,  followed  ;  I  came  next, 
followed  by  General  Leczinski  of 
the  German  army,  each  general 
followed  by  his  staff,  and  so*  on. 
We  found  the  Grand-Dukes  on  the 
balcony  of  their  wooden  pavilion, 
and  formed  a  line  or  semicircle. 
They  came  round  and  spoke  to 
each  general.  My  Crimean  medals, 
of  course,  attracted  notice,  and 
the  Grand-Duke  Nicholas  alluded 


rather  nicely  to  our  having  been 
vis-a-vis  to  each  other  in  Sebastopol. 
When  this  was  over,  we  found  in 
the  main  street,  which  traverses 
the  whole  line  of  pavilions,  horses 
and  orderlies,  and  we  mounted  at 
once.  Meanwhile  the  street  was 
being  lined  with  troops  on  foot 
without  arms,  from  the  Em- 
peror's pavilion  towards  the  camp, 
and  the  general  staff  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  headed  by  the  Grand- 
Dukes  and  the  Minister  of  War, 
formed  in  line  opposite  to  us  on 
either  side  of  the  street.  The 
variety  of  uniforms,  and  the  great 
names  of  some  of  the  wearers,  gave 
a  certain  impressiveness  to  the 
scene,  Cossack  orderlies  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  Tcherkess  attendants 
on  the  Emperor,  &c. ;  while  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  General  Schwei- 
nitz,  and  the  French  Ambassador 
General  Appert,  both  generals  of 
distinction,  joined  our  line  and 
headed  it.  And  all  this  time  the 
troops  were  singing,  and  the  sing- 
ing became  a  shout  as  the  carriage 
of  the  Empress,  drawn  by  four 
white  ponies,  appeared,  with  the 
Emperor  riding  by  her  side.  We 
followed,  and  thus  reached  the 
camp,  where  the  whole  of  the 
troops  were  formed  in  line  four 
deep  in  front  of  their  tents.  Each 
battalion  took  up  the  shout  as  we 
passed — a  low  hoarse  hurrah.  We 
rode  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half 
past  the  line  of  tents,  and  must 
have  seen  50,000  men.  The  ground 
is  prettily  accidente,  and  altogether 
well  suited  for  camp  purposes.  At 
the  end  we  came  upon  the  Guard 
Regiments  and  the  Preobrajensky 
Regiment,  with  whom  finished  the 
inspection;  and  here  were  assembled 
all  the  bands  and  drums,  to  the 
number  of  800,  in  one  compact 
mass  facing  the  Empress's  pavilion 
or  tent,  at  the  door  of  which  she 
and  her  ladies  alighted,  and  were 
joined  by  the  Emperor  and  Grand- 
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Dukes.  We  all  dismounted  and 
came  inside  the  square,  of  which 
the  royalty  and  staff  formed  one 
sid3,  the  musicians  the  opposite 
sida,  the  other  two  sides  being 
composed  of  officers  of  the  various 
corps  who  had  hurried  to  the  spot. 
In  the  centre,  on  a  mound,  stood 
the  conductor  of  the  united  bands 
of  music,  and  near  him  one  drum- 
mer-boy (or  perhaps  a  lad  of 
tw(  m ty),  of  whom  more  anon.  We 
(the  foreign  missions)  stood  in  line, 
and  the  Emperor  came  down  from 
the  pavilion  and  spoke  to  each  of 
the  generals.  He  was  very  gra- 
cious to  me,  and  inquired  about  my 
service  and  the  commands  I  had 
held.  This  over,  he  stood  alone 
in  the  centre,  and  a  detachment  of 
sergeants  in  full  marching  order 
passed  him  one  by  one,  each  ser- 
geant giving  the  evening  report  of 
his  picket  and  of  the  usual  "watch- 
setting  "  in  a  loud  voice,  the  Czar 
thus  fulfilling  for  the  moment  the 
rdlt  of  camp  -  commandant.  We 
(generals  only)  were  then  taken 
up,  one  by  one,  to  the  Empress, 
who  talked  to  me  about  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  Cowes,  Osborne, 
&c.;  and  was  altogether  gracious 
and  charming.  Then  tea  was 
handed  round,  and  the  crowd  of 
offi<  ers  and  of  the  troops  generally 
kept  closing  round  the  square  as  the 
hour  for  "the  retreat,"  or  Zaira, 
drew  nigh.  Meanwhile  heavy 
clouds  had  gathered  in  the  horizon, 
and  a  storm  seemed  to  threaten 
us,  though  the  view  down  the 
slope  and  over  the  valley  to  Kras- 
noe.  distant  about  a  mile,  was 
not  rendered  less  beautiful  by  the 
combination  of  waning  sunlight 
and  threatening  clouds.  Eight 
o'clock  sounds;  each  field-battery 
fires  an  evening  gun ;  three  rockets 
shoc't  into  the  air,  and  the  drums 
and  bands  roll  out,  with  a  solemnity 
and  volume  of  sound  not  easily 
forgotten,  the  evening  hymn.  As 


the  last  notes  die  off,  the  drummer- 
boy  steps  forward,  the  bandmaster 
descends,  and  the  little  drummer, 
sole  occupant  of  the  square,  repeats 
slowly  but  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness the  Lord's  Prayer.  Every 
head  is  uncovered  and  bows,  from 
the  Emperor  to  the  furthermost 
spectator;  and  I  should  from  my 
heart  pity  the  man  who,  as  the 
little  lad's  "Amen"  went  up  in 
its  solitary  simplicity,  could  scoff 
at  or  even  be  unimpressed  by  the 
silence  which  followed. 

There  was  a  total  absence  of  all 
exaggeration  or  straining  for  in- 
creased effect.  The  bands  then 
burst  forth  with  the  Russian  na- 
tional air,  so  well  known  to  all 
of  us,  and  the  scene  closed  as  night 
fell. 

Our  carriages  came  up,  and  we 
raced  home;  no,  not  home,  for 
there  was  a  gala  performance  at 
the  theatre,  and  we  were  driven 
straight  there,  and  sat  three  mortal 
hours  listening  to  a  Russian  play. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  and 
Grand-Dukes  were  all  there,  and 
remained  for  a  ballet ;  after  which 
we  supped  at  the  Emperor's  pa- 
vilion, and  I  was  placed  next  a 
nice  little  dame  d'honneur,  who  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  George 
Eliot's  works  ;  and  when  I  told  her 
I  had  known  Mrs  George  Henry 
Lewes,  she  seemed  to  look  on  me 
as  a  very  privileged  person  indeed. 
I  was  starving,  not  having  tasted 
food  since  our  dinner  in  St  Peters- 
burg at  twelve,  except  the  Empress's 
tea  at  the  "  camp  retreat." 

It  was  1.30  before  I  got  to  bed. 

I  was  certainly  tired,  and  hoped 
for  a  good  night's  rest  before  the 
great  review  which  was  to  take 
place  next  day.  I  had  been  asleep 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  an 
orderly  arrived  who  woke  the  ser- 
vants, and  bade  us  all  turn  out,  as 
there  was  an  alerte.  Disbelieving  my 
servant,  I  tried  to  court  once  more 
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the  drowsy  god,  when  in  rushed 
Count  Stenbock,  confirming  the 
announcement,  and  that  we  were 
all  expected  at  the  Quartier  Gen- 
eral in  ten  minutes.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  was  dressed  in 
no  time,  and  that  we  started  at 
4.30  at  a  brisk  canter  across  the 
plain,  and  were  all  in  our  places 
in  front  of  the  Emperor's  pavilion 
in  good  time.  Meanwhile  the  troops 
had  hurried  into  their  positions, 
and  the  Emperor,  mounting  a  small 
grey  barb,  rode  down  the  line  say- 
ing "  Good  morning,  my  children," 
to  each  regiment,  to  which  the  men 
shout  reply  in  unison.  After  the 
inspection  came  the  march -past ; 
and  as  there  was  fully  50,000  on 
the  ground,  this  was  a  long  affair, 
and  the  morning  air  struck  chill 
upon  us  all,  besides  the  annoyance 
of  the  dust,  which  absolutely  smoth- 
ered us.  But  the  appearance  and 
bearing  of  the  troops  were  superb, 
and  merited  praise  all  the  more 
owing  to  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  had  turned  out  at  so  early 
an  hour.  We  were  home  by  nine 
o'clock,  much  interested  by  all  we 
had  seen,  but  very  cold  and  hungry. 
Luncheon  at  one  o'clock,  and  then 
we  passed  the  whole  afternoon  driv- 
ing about,  paying  official  visits  to 
generals  and  heads  of  departments. 
Happily  the  visiting  consisted  in 
leaving  cards  ;  but  it  is  de  rigueur 
to  do  this  in  state,  so  I  donned 
cocked-hat,  and  we  drove  en  cortege. 
Dinner  at  seven  o'clock.  I  was 
next  to  a  very  agreeable  Princess 
Kutusoff.  I  was  rather  tired,  but 
ashamed  of  being  so,  as  no  one  is 
tired,  apparently,  in  this  country. 
Afterwards  to  the  theatre,  this 
time  "La  Mascotte"  in  French, 
very  well  given  and  very  amus- 
ing. It  was  1.30  before  I  could 
get  to  bed.  It  appears  this  Czar 
had  never  given  this  alerte  before, 
though  the  late  Emperor  was  very 
fond  of  taking  people  by  surprise. 


Even  the  Minister  of  War,  General 
Vannowsky,  told  me  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it  till  after  two  o'clock 
on  the  same  morning. 

Next  morning,  the  1 3th,  was  the 
benediction  des  drapeaux — a  most 
interesting  ceremony,  which  takes 
place  twice  a-year.  The  time,  for- 
tunately for  me  and  indeed  for  all, 
was  eleven,  so  that  we  were  not  ob- 
liged to  turn  out  before  a  reason- 
able hour.  In  full  dress  we  waited 
for  the  Emperor  and  Empress  near 
a  little  chapel  011  the  edge  of  the 
lake  hard  by.  Detachments  of 
picked  men  from  every  regiment, 
with  the  standard  or  colour,  were 
ranged  in  double  line. 

The  whole  Imperial  family  went 
down  the  line  and  into  the  chapel, 
which  was  open  at  the  sides — that 
is,  was  only  pillars  and  roof. 
Popes  and  priests,  and  the  choir 
of  the  loveliest  voices  I  ever  heard. 
A  long  service,  very  sweet  and 
solemn  music,  all  of  us  bareheaded. 
Then  they  all  returned  Wthe  steps 
of  a  pavilion,  and  the  detachment 
marched  past :  the  Empress  re- 
ceived the  report  of  the  day  of 
lier  regiment,  the  Emperor  of  the 
others ;  and  so  home  to  breakfast 
or  luncheon,  where  again  I  found 
myself  next  Mdlle.  Kutusoff,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  nice  Baroness 
von  Hiniiber,  who  belongs  to  the 
ex-Hanoverian  Court,  and  is  here 
with  one  of  the  Hanoverian  prin- 
cesses. After  luncheon  a  series  of 
official  visits  to  members  of  the 
Imperial  family — cocked-hat  again ! 
We  had  to  write  down  our  names 
some  twenty  or  thirty  times,  and 
leave  two  or  three  dozen  cards  on 
the  courtiers,  and  then  our  official 
visits  were,  I  think,  fairly  accom- 
plished !  I  was  glad  to  get  back 
to  my  quarters. 

This  morning  (14th  August)  we 
were  up  at  seven.  Off  at  eight 
on  wheels  to  the  plains,  where  we 
found  our  horses ;  and  when  the 
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Emperor  joined  us,  we  witnessed  a 
verv7  interesting  field-day  on  a  small 
scale,  real  shot  and  shell  being  used 
against  an  enemy  represented  by 
dunmies  or  painted  figures  life- 
size.  The  whole  thing  was  well 
done  and  highly  instructive.  Then 
home  as  hard  as  we  could  drive,  as 
I  had  to  breakfast  at  mid-day  with 
the  Emperor. 

The  rooms  are  small,  for  the 
present  Czar  will  not  use  the  large 
pavilion  where  his  father  was  wont 
to  live,  but  keeps  to  that  which  he 
had  when  Czarowitch.  So  only  the 
heads  of  missions  were  invited. 
The  Emperor  was  very  civil,  talk- 
ing to  each  of  us.  I  was  presented 
to  the  Hanoverian  princess  (sister 
to  Princess  Frederica),  who  seemed 
pleased  to  talk  of  England  and  the 
English.  Then  I  was  presented  to 
the  Grande  -  Duchesse  Serge,  the 
bride,  daughter  of  the  Grand-Duke 
of  Hesse  arid  of  our  de^ar  Princess 
Alioe.  She  is  quite  chiming,  and 
the  image  of  her  mother :  she  has  the 
sarre  expression  that  was  the  Prin- 
cess Alice's.  He  (Serge)  looks  like 
a  well-bred  gentleman,  and  is  said 
to  l>e  clever.  Coffee  and  cigarettes 
in  the  garden,  a  band  (which  play- 
ed, by  the  way,  "  Am  Meer "), 
Cir>',assian  sentries,  Emperor  and 
Empress  moving  about — you  will 
understand  the  scene — then  home, 
and  this  brings  me  to  the  present 
hour,  3  P.M.  I  shall  keep  the  letter 
ope;i  till  late  to-night,  as  I  may 
have  more  to  add,  for  at  four  we 
mount  our  horses  again,  and  go  to 
see  another  field-day.  So  dinner  is 
not  to  be  till  eight,  and  then  there 
will  be  the  play  !  In  a  few  days,  I 
hea~,  we  are  to  go  down  to  the  coast 
to  Narva  and  Yam  burg,  where  the 
great  manoeuvres  begin,  and  last 
five  days.  Prince  Windischgratz 
has  asked  me  to  go  to  his  man- 
oeuvres at  Cracow,  at  the  end  of 
the  month  ;  but  I  don't  think  I 
shall  accept,  as  the  distance  is 


great ;  and  if  we  are  kept  at  this 
high  pressure,  we  shall  all  want 
repose. 

KRASNOE  SEL6, 
Friday,  \5th  Aug. 

My  last  letter  went  to  the  post 
this  morning.  To-night  I  resume, 
but  shall  probably  finish  this  at 
St  Petersburg,  where  we  go  to- 
morrow after  the  morning's  work, 
returning  here  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. We  had  a  field  -  day  or 
sham -fight  in  the  afternoon  yes- 
terday, after  the  morning's  expe- 
riences with  the  artillery.  The 
Empress  rode  on  horseback,  and 
rides  very  well.  The  young  Grand- 
Duchess  Serge  was  with  her,  also 
on  horseback.  There  was  not 
much  that  was  edifying  in  a  mili- 
tary sense,  but  the  sight  was 
pretty ;  and  as  we  galloped  home 
across  the  plain,  the  enormous 
staff  and  varied  uniforms,  follow- 
ing the  Empress  to  the  point 
where  the  carriages  were  awaiting 
us,  made  a  very  interesting  pic- 
ture. I  had  barely  time  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  then  a  French 
operetta  followed.  Home  at  mid- 
night. This  morning  at  8.10  off 
to  the  same  ground,  for  a  field-day 
of  the  line's  infantry  and  artillery. 
Not  bad  on  the  whole,  and  the 
ground  very  well  suited  for  such 
a  display,  the  morning  air  deli- 
ciously  cool  and  refreshing.  Home 
to  breakfast  at  twelve.  At  two, 
inspection  of  the  Ecole^de  Cava- 
lerie  and  the  Ecoles  d' Equitation 
and  d'Infanterie.  Then  I  went 
to  see  my  old  friend  and  colleague 
General  Lubowidski,  who  was  de- 
lighted to  show  me  his  beautiful 
regiment  of  Grenadiers  of  the 
Guard.  I  had  a  good  look  at 
everything,  down  to  the  canteen 
and  kitchen,  and  was  very  much 
interested.  He  was  with  me,  you 
know,  at  the  French  Manoeuvres 
in  18tfO.  As  I  walked  amongst 
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the  men,  he  whispered  to  me  to 
say  to  them,  "  Sdarova,"  on  which 
they  all  shouted  some  words  which 
meant  welcome !  Then  home  to 
rest  and  to  dinner.  I  declined  the 
play  to-night,  it  being  a  Russian 
piece.  I  sat  between  Princesse 
Kutusoff  and  Princesse  Apraxin, 
both  very  pleasant.  After  dinner 
I  was  glad  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  Detaille,  the  French  painter, 
who  is  here  on  a  special  engage- 
ment to  the  Emperor  to  paint 
military  subjects.  His  works  are 
well  known,  and  he  has  often  been 
in  England.  We  have  our  orders 
now  for  next  week.  On  Monday 
we  shall  redistribute  our  luggage, 
and  send  all  that  we  do  not 
absolutely  want  to  St  Petersburg, 
to  the  hotel.  On  Tuesday  the 
generals  go  with  the  Emperor  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Narva  for 
the  five  days  of  grand  manoeuvres. 
I  expect  we  shall  have  to  rough  it. 
The  others  go  with  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  opposing  sides,  and  will 
certainly  have  to  rough  it.  On 
the  26th,  I  believe,  we  all  return 
to  St  Petersburg,  and  I  therefore 
suppose  that  on  the  27th  I  am  a 
free  agent  again.  I  shall  probably 
employ  27th  and  28th  in  visiting 
St  Petersburg,  and  then  go  to  Mos- 
cow for  two  nights,  returning  to 
St  Petersburg,  and  home  by  Stock- 
holm and  Gottenburg,  or  else  go  to 
Warsaw  and  Berlin,  and  home  by 
Flushing. 

ST  PETERSBURG, 

Sunday,  VJth  Aug. 

I  must  close  this  as  post  goes, 
and  I  am  off  to  St  Isaac's  and  to  the 
English  church.  I  went  this  morn- 
ing to  the  Kazan  Cathedral,  and 
then  to  St  Isaac's,  of  which  I  will 
not  attempt  to  give  a  description, 
though  it  merits  one.  I  shall  visit 
it  for  its  architecture  again.  To- 
day I  went  for  the  church  music, 
and  indeed  the  choir  is  heavenly. 


Never  did  I  hear  anything  to  equal 
it :  the  boys'  voices  so  pure,  the 
altos  so  clear  and  bright,  the  basses 
so  deep ;  time  and  tune,  harmony 
and  taste,  all  far  beyond  any  church 
singing  I  had  ever  heard.  No  in- 
struments. Since  breakfast  a  visit 
en  masse  to  photographers,  where 
we  have  been  immortalised  in  a 
group ;  then  to  the  fortress  and 
the  church  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  where  we  saw  the  royal 
tombs  and  much  gilding  and  pomp. 
Then  to  the  house  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  now  we  are  waiting  for 
the  train  to  go  to  Krasnoe  Selo, 
where  there  are  camp  races  at  6 
P.M. 

The  field-day  of  the  Guards 
yesterday  was  good  and  instructive, 
and  the  spectacle  very  fine.  The 
Empress  rode.  I  write  in  haste, 
for  Count  Stenbock  is  calling  to  us 
to  come  to  the  train. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  I/EUROPE, 

ST  PETERSBURG,  Aug.  19,  1884 

(Old  Style,  Aug.  7),  6  P.M. 

We  reached  the  camp  at  5.30 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  were 
taken  straight  to  the  Imperial 
stand,  into  the  state  tribune,  to 
which  we  generals  were  specially 
admitted.  The  racing  was  amus- 
ing, officers  and  Cossacks  riding 
their  own  horses.  The  Empress 
came  across  the  room  and  talked 
to  me  a  long  while  about  her 
sister  and  England,  and  seemed 
interested  to  hear  news  of  people 
she  had  known.  The  Emperor, 
too,  talked  a  little,  and  many 
of  the  Grand-Dukes.  At  7.30 
I  thought  we  were  going  home 
to  dinner ;  but  we  were  driven 
to  the  theatre  instead,  where  we 
heard  "La  Mascotte,"  with  long 
intervals  between  acts,  till  near- 
ly twelve  o'clock.  One  of  the 
Dukes  of  Leuchtenberg  sat  in  the 
next  stall  to  me,  and  we  talked 
a  good  deal;  but  I  was  growing 
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ravenous  with  hunger,  for  I  had 
ha  i  nothing  since  mid-day  except 
a  cup  of  tea  in  the  tribune,  which 
I  had  to  put  down  only  half  tasted, 
owing  to  the  Empress  coming  over 
to  speak  with  me!  At  12.30 
(P.M.)  we  were  taken  to  the  large 
pavilion,  but  could  only  get  a 
little  chicken  and  zakuska  and 
some  tea.  However,  I  ate  like  a 
pk  ughboy,  the  French  ambassador 
alongside  of  me  being  in  the  same 
plight — then  to  bed.  Up  early, 
as  everything  had  to  be  ready 
for  a  move — some  of  our  luggage 
to  go  off  to  Narva,  and  the  rest, 
wir,h  ourselves,  to  go  to  St  Peters- 
bu  -g.  Meanwhile  we  put  on  full 
dr(  ss  for  the  Preobrajensky  fete, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  were  driven 
over  to  the  camp  of  that  regiment, 
and  witnessed  a  very  interesting 
parade  before  the  whole  Imperial 
far  lily.  Popes,  altars,  vestments, 
and  sweet  music,  and  then  the 
regimental  pope  blessed  and  sprin- 
kled the  Imperial  family,  and 
then  marched  down  the  ranks 
and  blessed  the  men  ;  and  then  a 
march -past  and  a  visit  to  the 
camp  and  the  men  at  their  din- 
ners, and  hurrahs  from  every  one 
as  the  Empress  drank  to  their 
health.  Afterwards  a  tremendous 
breakfast  or  dinner  at  the  pavil- 
ion, the  whole  of  the  officers  being 
invited,  besides  the  entire  Court. 
W(  sat  down  about  450,  and  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements  were 
complete,  and  the  dinner  hot  and 
we)l  served.  On  my  right  hand 
was  the  Princess  Marie  of  Hano- 
ver, and  on  my  left  the  Prin- 
cess Kotchoubey,  who  is  the  head 
of  all  the  ladies  of  the  Court ;  she 
was  pleased  to  be  gracious  to  me, 
and  talked  a  great  deal.  With 
the  Hanoverian  Princess,  I,  of 
course,  talked  English,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  like  talking  to  one 
of  our  own  Royal  family. 


The  Emperor  rose  towards  the 
end  of  dinner,  and  called  upon  all 
to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  whose  birthday 
it  was.  We  then  drank  to  the 
health  of  the  Preobrajensky  Regi- 
ment, and  then  the  Imperial  party 
rose  and  stood  about  and  drank 
coffee.  I  was  in  close  conversa- 
tion with  some  one  of  the  generals 
when  the  Grand  -  Duchess  Serge 
(the  bride)  came  across  the  inter- 
vening space  and  did  me  the 
honour  to  converse  for  some  time 
about  her  mother,  and  the  Queen, 
and  of  England.  It  was  so  touch- 
ing, and  altogether  so  indicative  of 
a  desire  to  speak  with  some  one 
who,  at  any  rate,  could  refer  to 
persons  and  places  which  reminded 
her  of  her  childhood. 

By  this  time  it  was  four  o'clock. 
We  had  then  (the  foreign  generals) 
to  be  presented  to  the  little  Grand- 
Due  Heritier  or  Czaro witch,  at  his 
own  pavilion.  He  seems  to  be  a 
nice  lad;  very  quick  and  intelli- 
gent :  he  spoke  English  with  a  very 
pure  accent.  We  had  just  time  to 
change  our  red  for  blue  coats,  and 
catch  a  train  at  5.30,  arriving  at 
St  Petersburg  at  6.30,  minus  our 
luggage  and  servants,  who  did  not 
turn  up  till  past  eight  o'clock. 
However,  I  went  off  at  once  to  see 
the  Winter  Palace,  and  was  shown 
all  over  that  most  extraordinary 
building,  which  is  about  five  times 
as  big  as  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
ten  times  more  magnificent.  I 
was  shown  the  cabinet  of  the  great 
Emperor  Nicholas,  left  just  as  he 
left  it,  for  the  bed  remains  in  which 
he  died,  and  all  his  things  are 
lying  around  the  little  low  couch, 
which  was  all  he  indulged  in.  But 
the  objects  of  interest  are  endless, 
though  I  admit  that  my  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  was  shocked 
when,  in  the  corner  of  the  cabinet 
de  travail  of  the  late  unfortunate 
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Czar,  I  was  shown  the  bed  on 
which  he  expired  in  agony,  and 
the  gardien,  lifting  the  coverlet, 
pointed  to  the  mattress  saturated 
with  blood,  and  left  just  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  when  the 
poor  Emperor  breathed  his  last. 

This  morning  (Tuesday,  19th)  we 
started  at  nine  o'clock  on  board 
an  Admiralty  steamer  for  Cron- 
stadt.  Our  ambassador,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Thornton,  joined  the  party, 
and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  interest- 
ing conversation  with  him  during 
the  voyage  out  and  home.  It 
takes  one  and  a  half  hour  to  go 
down  the  Neva  to  Cronstadt ;  and 
though  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
flat,  except  where  you  see  on  the 
left  bank  the  woods  of  Peterhoff 
and  Oranienbaum,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain grandeur  in  the  river,  owing 
to  the  great  mass  of  water.  At 
Cronstadt  we  were  taken  to  see 
batteries  and  guns,  and  forts  and 
turrets,  and  finally  were  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  by  the  marine 
officers,  and  returned  to  St  Peters- 
burg at  six  o'clock.  Mr  Albert 
Brassey's  yacht,  the  Czarina,  was 
lying  off  Cronstadt,  and  very  well 
she  looked.  I  now  come  to  the 
end  of  my  story  !  We  have  had 
dinner,  and  I  have  had  a  short 
drive  since  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing declining  any  further  dissipa- 
tion, and  I  am  now  going  to  bed, 
for  we  start  early  for  Narva,  and 
shall  have  five  days  of  real  hard 
work,  I  suspect. 

GOMONTOVO,  half-way  between 
KRASNOE  SELO  and  YAM- 
BDHG,  Aug.  21,  1884. 

We  left  St  Petersburg  yesterday 
by  train  at  9.30,  and  stopped  at 
the  second  station  beyond  Gat- 
schina  on  the  Baltic  line  of  rail- 
way, where  we  found  carriages, 
which,  after  a  drive  of  20  versts, 
brought  us  here.  This  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  a  country  gentleman's 
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house — not  a  chdteau,  but  a  good 
comfortable  house  made  of  wood, 
with  good  rooms  fairly  furnished. 
It  belongs  to  Baron  Veglio,  and 
has  been  placed  at  the  Emperor's 
disposal  for  three  days  as  his  head- 
quarters. The  weather,  alas !  has 
become  unfriendly  to  us,  and  we 
arrived  in  a  heavy  storm  of  rain, 
and  had  to  wait  two  hours  for  our 
baggage.  But  it  was  amusing  to 
watch  the  Emperor's  fourgons 
with  the  equipage  de  campagne 
arrive ;  and  I  must  admit  that 
they  well  understand  how  to  impro- 
vise even  an  Imperial  camp.  The 
Emperor's  and  Empress's  camp- 
beds  were  unpacked  and  settled 
up  on  a  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
the  Grand-Due  Heritier  being  next 
door.  Then  there  was  the  travel- 
ling plate,  all  in  special  boxes,  sil- 
ver mugs  instead  of  glasses,  and  no 
china  at  all.  Outside  in  the  park 
or  enclosure,  fifty  yards  from  the 
house,  two  large  and  twelve  small 
tents  had  been  pitched,  where  the 
generals  dine  and  the  minor  offi- 
cials sleep.  I  and  the  French  gen- 
eral en  mission,  De  Miribel,  share 
a  room  in  the  house ;  and  in  the 
same  passage  with  us,  in  little 
rooms,  are  the  Grand-Dukes,  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  the  other 
foreign  generals.  My  French  col- 
league is  very  cheery,  and  sleeps 
like,  a  top;  I  only  wish  I  could 
sleep  half  as  well  as  he  does.  We 
are  at  this  moment  seated  opposite 
to  each  other  at  a  little  table,  he 
on  a  chair,  /  on  my  bed,  each  writ- 
ing to  his  wife  ! 

At  six  o'clock  we  had  an  excel- 
lent dinner  in  the  large  tent,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  used  by  the  late 
Emperor  through  the  whole  of  the 
Plevna  campaign,  though  we  all 
wore  our  cloaks  and  our  forage- 
caps, on  account  of  the  cold  and 
rain.  At  eight  o'clock  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  arrived  from  Peter- 
hoff, and  we  saw  no  more  of  them 
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till  this  morning,  when  at  nine 
o'clock  we  started  for  the  opening 
scene  of  the  manoeuvres.  The  idea 
is  simple  :  a  force  having  landed 
near  Narva  threatens  the  capital ; 
a  smaller  force,  representing  the 
garrison  of  St  Petersburg,  opposes, 
in  order  to  hold  it  in  check  till 
reinforcements  arrive.  I  may  dis- 
iriss  the  subject  of  this  display ; 
for  what  we  saw  to-day  was  not 
worth  seeing,  —  the  commanders 
OH  either  side  seemed  afraid  of 
doing  anything.  The  Empress 
rode,  notwithstanding  the  rain; 
and  after  three  or  four  hours  we 
returned,  and  then  we  generals 
had  to  join  the  Imperial  party  at 
breakfast.  I  sat  next  the  Prince 
of  Oldenburg,  who  likes  talking 
English,  and  has  a  frank  and 
soldier-like  manner.  "We  had  a  long 
conversation  on.  wolf -hunting ;  but 
tell  Gladys  I  have  seen  no  wolves 
as  yet,  though  they  say  tk^re  are 
seme  not  far  off. 

It  has  rained  hard  ever-  since, 
and  thus  you  see  I  am  brought  to 
the  moment  when,  and  the  reason 
why,  General  de  Miribel  and  I  are 
availing  ourselves  of  the  enforced 
imprisonment  to  write  to  our  wives ! 
If  the  weather  continues  bad,  and 
the  manoeuvres  are  not  of  a  more 
interesting  kind  than  to-day,  I 
shall  be  glad  when  the  thing  is 
over.  To-morrow,  for  example,  is 
said  to  be  reldche,  and  what  on 
earth  we  are  to  do  I  know  not. 
It  is  40  versts  to  Narva,  too  far 
for  an  excursion,  and  the  country 
all  around  is  as  flat  as  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  when  you  have  seen  one 
Russian  village  you  have  seen  all. 
Arj >ropos  of  Russian  villages,  it  was 
rar,her  interesting  this  morning  to 
observe  the  people  of  the  village 


where  we  mounted  our  horses  (about 
four  miles  off)  assembled  to  wel- 
come the  Czar,  with  their  headman 
in  front  bearing  an  offering  of 
bread  and  salt,  which  was  duly  pre- 
sented. The  people  seem  happy  in 
a  sort  of  way ;  and  give  no  evi- 
dence of  being  discontented  with 
their  present  mode  of  life.  My 
two  companions  are  attached  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  contend- 
ing forces,  and  are  lodged  six 
or  seven  miles  off;  I  saw  them 
to-day  for  a  short  time.  Colonel 
Trench  is  with  me  at  headquarters. 
According  to  present  plans  we 
move  the  day  after  to-morrow  to 
Ropscha,  a  small  country  palace 
nearer  to  Krasnoe,  and  shall  be 
there  till  the  manoauvres  close,  the 
26th.  Then  I  am  told  we  are 
to  be  taken  to  Peterhoff,  and  so 
conclude  our  mission.  After  break- 
fast this  morning,  I  had  a  talk  with 
a  Mr  Heath,  who  is  English  tutor 
to  the  Grand-Due  Heritier,  and  he 
at  once  asked  me  if  I  did  not  live 
near  Mario w.  "  I  was  born,"  he 
said,  "within  half  a  mile  of  your 
house."  I  was  able  to  give  him 
the  latest  news.  How  small  the 
world  is,  when  one  thinks  that, 
after  a  journey  of  1000  miles  and 
more,  one  tumbles  upon  a  man 
born  within  half  a  mile  of  one's 
own  door ! l 

KOPSCHA,  Aug.  23. 

We  arrived  here  this  afternoon 
from  Gomontovo,  from  which  place 
I  wrote  to  you  two  days  ago.  It 
was  most  unlucky  that  it  should 
have  rained  at  Gomontovo,  for 
yesterday  was  a  holiday,  and  we 
were  dreadfully  bored  with  each 
other,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
We  managed  a  short  ride  to  look 


1  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  afterwards  from  his  Majesty  and  the  Empress  of  the 
high  opinion  they  entertained  of  Mr  Heath,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  an 
English  gentleman  being  intrusted  with  the  early  education  of  the  young  Grand- 
Du  kes. 
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at  some  of  the  camps  and  bivouacs  ; 
but  it  was  not  lively  work,  and  as 
we  were  doubled  up  in  very  small 
rooms,  it  was  not  easy  to  settle 
down  to  writing.  I  went  with 
Detaille  to  a  village  close  by,  where 
he  made  a  sketch  out  of  his  car- 
riage ;  but  even  his  skill  did  not 
enable  him  to  do  much.  We  break- 
fasted and  dined  always  with  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  and  conse- 
quently the  stiffness  of  etiquette 
is  becoming  less  burdensome.  To- 
day we  sat  down  to  luncheon 
after  the  manoeuvres  in  a  pretty 
pavilion,  half-way  to  this  place, 
which  belonged  to  General  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly,  and  we  were  only 
twelve  at  the  Imperial  table  out 
in  the  verandah.  The  laughing 
and  chaffing  were  enough  to  set 
every  one  at  ease;  and  I  must 
say,  nothing  can  be  more  per- 
fect than  the  manner  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  towards  each 
other  and  their  two  sons.  If  ever 
people  deserved  to  be  happy,  they 
should  be  so.  The  manoeuvres  to- 
day were  more  interesting  ;  and  as 
the  rain  had  left  us  and  the  sun 
vouchsafed  to  shine,  the  day's  work 
was  enjoyable. 

We  took  leave  of  our  host  and 
hostess  at  Gomontovo,  Baron  and 
Baroness  Yeglio,  who  had  done 
their  best  for  us  small  people  as 
well  as  their  Imperial  guests,  and 
now  we  are  in  one  of  the  palaces 
or  country-houses,  12  versts  from 
Peterhoff,  and  really  a  very  fine 
chateau  it  is  !  It  has  an  unfor- 
tunate legend  attached  to  it,  for 
it  was  here  that  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine II.  caused  her  husband,  Peter 
III.,  to  be  strangled.  But  no  one 
seems  to  care  much  about  such 
matters.  Our  dinner-party  has 
been  more  stately  in  consequence 
of  the  palatial  resources ;  and  the 
Grand  -  Duchess  Oonstantine  and 
the  young  Grand  -  Duchess  Con- 
stantinowitch,  nee  Saxe-Altenburg, 


and  recently  married,  came  over  to 
stay  here  from  their  country  house. 
I  sat  next  the  Grand-Duchess  (the 
bride)  and  was  much  pleased  by 
her  manner  and  facility  in  speak- 
ing all  languages. 

There  is  a  trout-stream  just  in 
front  of  the  palace  entrance,  and 
as  we  had  a  couple  of  hours  before 
dinner  waiting  for  our  luggage,  I 
got  an  old  hook  and  line  a,nd  float 
from  the  lodge-keeper,  and  with  a 
bit  of  old  fish  for  a  bait,  I  caught 
four  trout  in  half  an  hour,  half  a 
pound  each  !  an  odd  sort  of  sport, 
but  they  all  mean  to  do  the  same 
thing  to-morrow.  There  is  a  fine 
lake  and  park  here,  which  I  hope 
to  explore  to-morrow,  as  there  is 
reldche  on  account  of  Sunday. 

Sunday,  10  A.M. — A  roughish 
night,  the  wind  howling  ;  but  the 
sun  is  breaking  through  the  clouds, 
and  we  are  just  starting,  by  the 
invitation  of  H.M.,  for  the  church 
hard  by,  where  we  shall  have  the 
orthodox  service.  I  have  been 
walking  about  the  country  this 
evening. 

ROPSCHA,  Aug.  25,  1884. 
To-morrow  ends  our  manoeuvres, 
and  I  hope  to  be  at  St  Petersburg 
next  day,  and  start  on  the  following 
for  Moscow.  We  have  had  daily 
manoeuvres  since,  except  on  Sun- 
day, when  we  went  to  the  High 
Mass  at  the  little  church  hard  by, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  impres- 
sive than  the  singing.  I  am  quite 
in  raptures  with  their  church  mu- 
sic. The  effect  is  indescribable, 
unless  you  can  understand  the  tri- 
umph of  harmony  when  voices  only 
are  employed.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  and  their  sons  seem  very 
devout,  and  that,  too,  without  affec- 
tation of  any  kind.  I  have  not 
fished  since  my  first  day's  efforts; 
but  others  have,  and  I  stood  by 
the  Grand -Duke  Nicholas  while 
he  caught  fifteen  trout.  In  the 
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lake,  which  is  very  extensive  and 
picturesque,  there  were  no  end  of 
pike  and  perch,  and  I  watched  the 
young  Czarowitch  and  his  brother 
] looking  in  perch  at  a  great  rate. 
The  heir-apparent  is  a  very  nice- 
looking  lad,  and  like  his  mother's 
family.  I  have  twice  sat  next 
the  young  Grand-Duchess  Constan- 
tine,  who  has  very  pretty  and  pleas- 
ant ways  —  speaks  English,  and 
talks  very  naturally.  To-night  I 
was  honoured  after  dinner  by  a 
very  long  conversation  with  the 
Empress,  who  asked  after  all  my 
family,  the  names  of  my  children, 
besides  making  many  inquiries  about 
people  she  knew  in  England.  She 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  me  again 
before  I  returned  to  England, 
after  my  visit  to  Moscow,  and  ask- 
ed for  my  photograph.  All  this 
went  on  in  the  large  salon,  with 
tlie  "  circle  "  standing  behind,  and 
no  one  in  the  middle  but  myself. 

On  Sunday  all  the  Ministers 
came  down  with  their  portfolios, 
and  each  had  his  audience,  and 
then  they  joined  us  at  dinner.  The 
alfresco  luncheons  at  the  manoeu- 
vres are  more  amusing,  because 
there  is  less  restraint.  To-day  we 
had  luncheon  in  a  pretty  garden, 
the  table  arranged  for  the  Impe- 
rial party  and  the  generals,  and 
the  others  stood  about  at  various 
rustic  buffets.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  fun,  and  the  sun  shone,  and 
the  band  of  the  Chevalier  Garde 
played  "  Loublow "  arranged  for 
solo  performers,  and  the  Em- 
peror passed  his  cigarettes  to 
all  of  us.  This  was  after  we 
had  been  five  hours  on  horseback, 
besides  driving  for  two  hours,  so 
w<!  had  earned  our  repast.  Prince 
Windischgratz  and  I  rode  a  long 
distance  through  the  forest  to 
watch  a  turning  movement  of  the 
opposing  (or  invading)  forces. 

We  have  such  a  host  of  generals 
and  aides-de-camp  here  that  it  is 


impossible  to  single  out  any  name; 
but  I  find  General  von  Werder, 
the  German  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor,  very  kind  and  friendly 
— and  the  Prince  of  Oldenberg, 
General  Demidoff,  and  the  young 
Stackelberg,  so  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, cordial  and  agreeable. 

To-night  they  are  distributing 
decorations  wholesale ;  my  French 
colleague  is  engaged  at  this  mo- 
ment with  his  servant  sewing  on 
the  Grand  Cordon  of  St  Anne. 
They  all  admit  that  our  English 
rule,  under  which  no  officers  are 
allowed  to  accept  such  decorations, 
is  the  true  one ;  and  I  think  you 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  my 
wearing  a  grand  cordon,  or  any 
other  cordon,  not  earned  on  active 
service  in  the  field.  I  never  saw 
such  people  for  stars  and  medals. 
Some  are  literally  smothered  with 
them,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cross  of  St  George,  none  have 
any  value  to  a  soldier. 

We  start  to-morrow  at  7.30,  and 
fight  our  way  to  Krasnoe  Sel(5, 
where  we  sheathe  our  swords  and 
say  good-bye  to  our  soldier  friends. 

HOTEL  DE  I/EUROPE,  ST  PETERSBURG, 
Aug.  27,  1884. 

The  sudden  death  of  Lord  Ampt- 
hill,  the  announcement  of  which 
I  saw  in  the  '  St  Petersburg  Jour- 
nal' last  night,  would  alone  pre- 
vent my  returning  vid  Berlin,  as  I 
could  not  go  to  the  Grand  Parade, 
so  I  have  decided  to  return  by 
Stockholm.  I  go  to-morrow  to 
Moscow,  and  shall  stay  till  Sunday 
night  or  Monday  morning,  accord- 
ing to  weather. 

Our  manoeuvres  terminated  yes- 
terday very  happily  ;  a  bright  sun 
and  cool  air  helped  to  keep  every 
one  in  good  humour.  We  were  off 
early,  7.30,  from  Bopscha,  and 
were  kept  waiting  a  long  while  by 
the  Imperial  party  at  the  rendez- 
vous, so  that  I  was  really  six 
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hours  on  horseback.  The  concen- 
tration of  the  two  corps  darmee 
made  the  work  far  more  interesting, 
and  the  final  attack  and  repulse  of 
the  invaders  were  grand  and  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme.  No  few- 
er than  50,000  men  were  engaged, 
and  all  the  120  guns  were  brought 
into  action.  The  Empress  as 
usual  rode,  and  was  joined  to- 
wards the  end  by  the  Grand- 
Duchesses  and  other  ladies  in  car- 
riages. At  two  we  had  an  out-of- 
door  luncheon  at  a  kind  of  farm, 
where,  in  the  orchard,  tables  were 
laid  out,  and  a  general  scramble 
of  hungry  officers  ensued ;  at 
the  Imperial  table  alone  had  we 
chairs.  Previous  to  the  luncheon 
600  cadets  were  paraded,  and  re- 
ceived their  commissions  in  a  short 
speech  from  the  Emperor.  I  need 
hardly  say  their  cheers  were  long 
and  loud,  and  the  sight  of  the' 
young  faces,  radiant  on  the  receipt 
of  the  word  from  the  Czar  that 
"he  claimed  them  as  his  officers," 
was  pleasant  to  see.  After  lun- 
cheon, one  of  the  old  generals  came 
behind  the  Emperor's  chair,  and 
called  to  all  around  to  drink  to 
the  health  of  the  Czar.  Off  went 
caps,  and  a  grand  hurrah  re- 
sounded, the  peasants  standing  in 
their  brightly  coloured  dresses  be- 
yond the  orchard  enclosure  taking 
up  the  shout,  and  even  the  cooks 
working  at  the  open-air  kitchens 
joining  in  the  cheer.  Then  a  few 
words  from  the  Emperor,  and 
more  cheering ;  then  the  Empress's 
health,  and  still  louder  hurrahs, 
and  so  the  scene  closed.  A  few 
words  of  compliment  to  the  gen- 
erals who  commanded  on  either 
side,  and  then  we  strangers  formed 
in  line  and  received  the  parting 
words  of  the  Imperial  family.  I 
had  already  had  so  much  said  to 
me  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Em- 
press that  I  was  content  to  kiss 
the  Empress's  hand  and  accept  her 


Majesty's  kind  words  of  adieu,  as 
sincerely  as  I  believe  they  were 
kindly  meant.  Probably  I  shall 
see  her  again,  as  I  told  you  in  my 
last  letter.  The  Princess  of  Han- 
over was  more  than  kind,  for  she 
over  and  over  again  joined  with 
the  young  Grand  -  Duchess  Con- 
stantine  in  expressing  her  hope  we 
might  meet  again  ere  long. 

Then  came  the  hand-shaking 
with  generals  and  others  ;  and  my 
old  friend  Lubowidski  (General) 
fairly  put  both  arms  round  my  neck 
and  hugged  me  tight.  "  Shall  we 
ever  meet  again  ? "  were  his  last 
words ;  and  I  believe  he  really  was 
in  earnest  in  hoping  it  might  be 
so,  before  we  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  our  battles  and  service 
before  a  mightier  King  than  the 
Czar. 

And  so  at  a  gallop  to  Krasnoe, 
where  we  found  a  special  train,  and 
reached  St  Petersburg  at  six.  As 
some  of  our  party  go  away  to-day, 
we  had  a  deal  of  toast-making 
and  friendly  converse  at  our  diner 
d'adieux,  Prince  Windischgratz,  as 
our  doyen,  being  spokesman.  Just 
before  dinner,  General  von  Richter, 
the  head  of  the  Emperor's  military 
staff,  came  to  my  room,  bearing  a 
very  handsome  flagon  of  enamelled 
silver,  a  present  to  me  from  the 
Emperor,  who  had  sent  him  off 
the  field  after  the  luncheon  to 
execute  his  orders  to  buy  this  as 
my  souvenir.  I  am  not  likely  to 
forget  his  Majesty's  gracious  ex- 
pression of  goodwill  or  this  act  of 
condescension. 

HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE,  ST  PETEESBUKG, 
Friday,  Aug.  29. 

My  last  letter,  sent  on  the  27th, 
brought  me  to  the  time  when  Gen- 
eral von  Bichter  brought  me  this 
flagon  which  the  Emperor  had 
sent.  I  had  intended  leaving  for 
Moscow  last  night ;  but  I  had  a 
short  visit  to  the  Hermitage  in 
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the  morning  with  Prince  Wind- 
ischgratz,  who  was  going  off  at 
mid-day  to  Cracow,  and  then  we 
(the  remainder)  were  bound  for 
Peterhoff  in  the  afternoon,  so  that 
by  5.30,  when  I  returned,  I  felt 
disinclined  for  a  night -journey, 
and  so  remained  on  for  another 
day.  To-day  I  propose  to  have 
another  look  at  the  Hermitage, 
and  to  go  off  at  8  P.M.  to  Moscow 
with  Captain  Davidson.  Colonel 
Low  starts  for  England  to-day, 
as  he  has  business,  and  takes 
this  letter  with  him  as  he  travels 
through. 

I  am  perfectly  amazed  at  the 
treasures  of  the  Hermitage,  and 
could  spend  a  week  easily  in  the 
examination  and  study  of  them. 
Pictures,  statues,  antiquities,  the 
Kertch  collection,  and  gems,  fill 
room  after  room  of  this  immense 
palace,  and  all  is  admirably  ar- 
ranged. Raphael  is  represented 
by  four  or  five  masterpieces,  among 
which  the  "Vierge  de  la  Maison 
d'Albe  "  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 
A  lovely  Fra  Angelico  has  lately 
been  added.  The  collection  of 
jewels  and  gold  ornaments  ob- 
tained by  excavation  at  Kertch 
is  marvellous,  proving  that  noth- 
ing is  new  under  the  sun ;  for 
the  designs  of  rings,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  &c.,  are  absolutely  the 
same  as  those  now  in  vogue, 
though  executed  in  far  finer  work- 
manship. 

Peterhoff  and  its  gardens  and 
park  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
palace  is  not  inhabited,  but  re- 
?nains  much  as  it  was  in  Cather- 
ine's time,  though  balls  and  parties 
ure  occasionally  given  in  it.  The 
gardens  are  in  the  Versailles  style, 
:md  the  water-works  which  we  saw 
will  bear  very  favourable  compari- 
son with  those  at  Versailles.  The 
park  goes  down  to  the  sea,  and  is 
well  laid  out  in  trees,  and  walks, 
little  lakes.  The  Emperor  and 


Empress  live  in  a  small  ckdteau  in 
the  grounds  hard  by;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  custom,  as  they 
thus  have  more  liberty  and  less  of 
Court  ceremony. 

At  this  moment  they  are  on 
board  the  Imperial  yacht,  looking 
at  the  naval  manosuvres  at  Cron- 
stadt.  "We  dined  at  six,  and  there 
was  a  deal  of  speechifying  of  an 
effusive  kind,  and  I  had  to  speak, 
of  course.  It  always  seems  to  fall 
to  me.  They  say  I  spoke  pro- 
perly; but  French  is  a  bad  lan- 
guage for  an  improvised  oration. 
The  weather  is  lovely,  and  I  trust 
it  may  remain  so  while  we  are  at 
Moscow. 

Moscow, 
Saturday,  Aug.  30,  1884. 

We  arrived  here  at  10.30  this 
morning  after  a  successful  jour- 
ney, leaving  St  Petersburg  at  8.30 
last  night.  We  were  accompanied 
to  the  station  by  Colonel  Tchitcha- 
koff  and  Count  Stenbock,  and 
many  and  hearty  were  the  adieux. 
By  their  advice  we  (Davidson  and 
I)  took  a  sleeping-compartment  to 
ourselves,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  as 
we  were  as  comfortable  as  if  in  a 
room.  You  know  /  cannot  sleep 
in  the  train,  but  he  did ;  and  I 
rested  myself  somehow,  and  do  not 
feel  done  up,  though  I  have  already 
seen  a  great  deal  of  Moscow. 

We  are  lodged  at  the  hotel  called 
the  Sabiansky  Bazaar,  in  the  Kitai 
or  Chinese  town.  A  bath  and  a 
good  breakfast,  and  then  we  start- 
ed to  the  Kremlin  with  an  English 
laquais  de  place,  having  taken  a 
carriage  for  the  afternoon.  Un- 
luckily the  weather  has  changed, 
and  instead  of  the  heat  we  were 
told  we  should  experience,  the  cold 
has  been  intense,  and  we  have  to 
take  every  precaution  to  avoid 
catching  a  chill.  All  attempt  at 
describing  the  Kremlin  would  fail, 
unless  page  after  page  were  filled 
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with  details  :  old  walls  with  rug- 
ged and  quaint  parapets,  flanked 
by  towers  at  the  angles,  each  tower 
a  truncated  cone,  with  grotesque 
dome  or  minaret  ;  ponderous 
gates  which  lead  to  a  vast  area, 
on  the  summit  of  which  stand  the 
three  old  churches,  that  of  the 
Assumption,  the  Annunciation, 
and  the  Archangel  Michael,  the 
Tower  of  Ivan  dominating  all ; 
also  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
hill  is  the  great  palace,  ugly 
enough  in  its  modern  architec- 
ture, but  really  magnificent  in- 
side. Each  of  these  churches 
has  five  to  six  domes,  besides  min- 
arets or  turrets  ;  these  are  all  gilt, 
and  glow  in  the  sunlight  with 
marvellous  effect.  The  roofs  of  the 
other  buildings  are  generally  of  a 
bright  green,  so  there  is  no  lack  of 
colour.  We  did  the  three  churches, 
and  noted  well  the  scene  of  the 
coronation  of  the  czars,  the  tombs 
of  the  saints.  The  whole  history 
of  John  the  Terrible  and  his  son 
Alexis  comes  before  one  vividly  as 
one  stands  beside  their  tombs ;  and 
every  step  of  the  "  red  "  staircase 
which  leads  from  the  Church  of 
the  Assumption  to  the  palace, 
could  tell  a  tale  of  horror  and  of 
barbaric  interest  which  would  fill 
volumes.  The  great  hall  of  St 
George  in  the  palace  is  very  grand 
in  its  white  simplicity.  Adjoining 
is  the  hall  of  St  Alexander  Nevsky, 
all  gold ;  and  beyond,  those  of  St 
Andrew  and  St  Catherine.  Then 
there  is  the  old  part  of  the  palace, 
where  the  Czar  Alexis  lived,  con- 
nected with  the  more  modern 
part  of  it,  and  full  of  objects  of 
interest. 

At  6.30  (Sunday  31st)  we  went 
to  hear  the  evening  service  at  the 
new  cathedral  of  St  Sauveur.  This 
grand  church  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  it  is  certainly  the 
grandest  modern  sacred  edifice  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  was  begun  in 


1812  to  commemorate  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French,  and  has  thus 
been  seventy  years  in  course  of 
construction.  Porphyry,  marble, 
mosaic,  gold,  and  painting  all  com- 
bine, and  the  general  effect  is  de- 
lightful. As  for  the  choir,  what 
shall  I  say1?  No  words  can  ex- 
press the  charm  of  those  long- 
drawn  -  out  chords :  every  voice 
clear  and  distinct,  yet  harmony 
preserved  under  all  conditions,  and 
time  absolutely  faultless.  If  our 
choirmasters  were  to  come  here 
for  a  month's  training,  they  would 
begin  to  know  what  church  music 
ought  to  be.  In  the  great  dome 
is  a  grand  painting  filling  the  whole 
space,  representing  the  First  Person 
of  the  Trinity — a  bold  undertaking, 
but,  I  am  bound  to  add,  successful. 
We  have  seen  a  fine  collection  of 
the  works  of  Yereschagine,  a  Rus- 
sian artist  of  note,  and  are  now 
going  off  to  the  Petroffsky  Palace. 

SABIANSKT  BAZAAR  HOTEL, 
Moscow,  Sept.  1,  1884. 

The  weather  has  changed  de- 
cidedly for  the  worse,  and  to-day 
we  have  had  rain  nearly  all  day. 
The  vice-consul  has  been  to  see 
me,  and  has  accompanied  me  to 
one  or  two  shops.  We  have  had 
a  good  look  at  the  treasury,  where 
there  is  a  most  interesting  collec- 
tion of  historical  objects — crowns, 
arms,  captured  standards,  plate 
(the  gift  of  various  foreign  sover- 
eigns), coronation  chairs,  robes, 
&c. — down  to  the  most  recent  date, 
so  that  you  can  behold  in  a  glass 
case  the  coronation  dress  of  the 
present  Emperor  and  Empress.  All 
Catherine  II. 's  old  clothes  seem  to 
have  found  a  home  here,  her  sad- 
dles (she  rode  en  cavalier),  and  her 
carriages  and  sleighs.  The  barbaric 
splendour  of  the  jewelled  crowns 
is  very  striking,  and  the  venera- 
tion for  personal  relics  of  great 
sovereigns  is  a  noteworthy  trait 
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in  the  Russian  national  character. 
Then  we  went  to  the  old  church  of 
St  Basil,  which  is  more  remarkable 
for  its  quaint  exterior  than  for 
anything  inside  it ;  then  luncheon  ; 
and  then,  in  spite  of  the  threaten- 
ing rain,  we  clambered  to  the  top 
of  the  Tower  of  Ivan,  and  were 
rewarded  by  a  practical  lifting  of 
the  clouds  and  the  grandest  pan- 
oramic view  of  Moscow.  The 
churches  are  innumerable,  and  as 
their  domes  and  cupolas  are  almost 
always  gilded  or  painted  some 
bright  colour,  the  city  is  as  it  were 
lighted  up  by  those  bright  spots 
amid  the  vast  maze  of  green  roofs. 
The  Moskowa  river  winds  grace- 
fully through  the  town,  passing 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  Kremlin 
Hill;  but  it  is  a  sluggish  and 
useless  stream,  not  navigable  for 
anything  but  a  wood  barge  or 
float. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Ivan  Tower 
lies  the  great  bell  —  the  broken 
piece  being  carefully  preserved. 
We  passed  out  by  the  arsenal  gate, 
where  are  collected  in  a  long  row 
all  the  guns  left  behind  by  and  cap- 
tured from  the  French  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1812. 

And  thus  our  visit  to  Moscow 
(•loses.  There  is  more  to  be  seen, 
no  doubt ;  but  we  have  taken  in  as 
much  as  we  can  well  hold.  I  think 
we  should  have  done  wrong  to  have 
left  Russia  without  seeing  its 
ancient  capital,  so  different  is  it 
in  every  respect  from  St  Peters- 
burg. 

The  railway  journeys  are  so  dis- 
tasteful to  me,  that  I  prefer  the 
idea  of  breaking  them  by  the  trip 
to  Sweden,  to  that  dreary  fifty 
hours'  train  to  Berlin. 

LIGOVA,  near  ST  PETERSBURG, 
Sept.  4,  1884. 

A  letter  written  at  Moscow,  but 
hastily  finished  with  a  postscript 
at  St  Petersburg,  was  sent  to  you 


yesterday,  and  therefore  I  have  not 
broken  the  link  of  our  communica- 
tion by  any  very  long  gap. 

I  am  writing  in  the  verandah  of  Mr 
Evelyn  Hubbard's  villa,  half-way 
between  St  Petersburg  and  Peter- 
hoff,  by  whose  invitation  Davidson 
and  I  passed  the  night  here.  Mr 
Hubbard  has  had  to  go  to  the  city 
early  on  business ;  but  Davidson 
and  I  are  taking  it  easy,  as  we  are 
rather  short  of  sleep.  Breakfast 
is  coming,  and  meanwhile  I  am  en- 
joying a  delightful  blaze  of  morn- 
ing sun,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
spell  of  fine  weather  for  our  jour- 
ney to  Stockholm,  which  begins 
to-day  at  6  P.M.— at  which  hour 
we  are  to  embark  at  the  Nicholas 
Bridge,  and  gain  our  first  experi- 
ences of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  We 
shall  halt  at  Helsingfors  and  Aboe, 
and  remain  four  or  five  hours  at 
each ;  so  we  hope  to  see  much  that 
is  interesting  besides  the  Aland 
Islands. 

And  now  for  my  adventures 
yesterday. 

We  had  dined,  as  I  told  you, 
with  our  ambassador,  and  then 
walked  home  and  gone  to  bed 
about  12.30;  and  was  in  a  pro- 
found sleep,  when,  at  3  A.M.,  a 
soldier  appeared  at  my  bedside 
with  a  note  from  Colonel  Tchitcha- 
koff  to  say  he  had  a  telegram  from 
Peterhoff,  and  that  the  Empress 
would  see  me  at  ten  o'clock  next 
day !  As  I  had  to  get  up  and 
answer  this,  and  then  ponder  as  to 
whether  my  uniform  had  been  left 
by  Rowland  in  complete  order,  you 
may  imagine  that  I  did  not  get  much 
more  rest.  By  eight  I  was  dressed 
in  full  fig,  and  Tchitchakoff  came 
for  me.  We  caught  the  nine  o'clock 
train,  and  were  at  Peterhoff  by  ten. 
Driving  first  to  the  Chamberlain's 
— Prince  Jean  Galitzin — he  told 
me  that  eleven  was  the  hour  for 
reception,  that  a  room  was  ready 
for  me,  tea,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  a  car- 
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riage,  of  course,  had  been  sent  for 
me  to  the  station. 

The  suite  live  in  pavilions  and 
palaces  scattered  in  all  directions 
about  the  park.  The  Emperor 
and  Empress  live  at  Alexandrie 
in  a  "  cottage,"  with  garden  and 
farm  attached,  and  altogether  very 
little  larger  than  an  English  villa. 
They  like  the  retirement  naturally. 
After  tea  and  a  good  toasting  be- 
fore a  fire,  for  it  was  cold,  I  drove 
off  to  the  "  cottage,"  and  found  my- 
self with  four  or  five  ministers  and 
generals  in  a  little  ante-room  — 
they  were  waiting,  I  think,  for  the 
Emperor.  I  was  soon  sent  for, 
and  most  graciously  received  by 
her  Majesty  in  her  own  little 
room,  where,  surrounded  by  flowers 
and  pet  dogs,  she  looked  very  nice 
and  homely.  After  a  few  minutes 
she  said,  "  Pray  come  back  to  lun- 
cheon at  one  o'clock,  and  you  will 
see  the  Emperor."  I  of  course 
bowed  acceptance,  and  went  off 
with  Tchitchakoff,  who  was  wait- 
ing outside,  to  see  Peter  the  Great's 
house  and  the  laboratory  for  work- 
ing malachite  and  other  stones, 
and  so  passed  the  time  till  one, 
when  I  returned  alone  to  the 
"  cottage,"  and  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  the  family  party,  Emperor 
and  Empress  and  all  the  children, 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  (A.D.C.  in 
waiting),  Prince  and  Princess 
Obolensky,  and  a  dear  old  lady 
whose  name  I  could  not  catch, 
but  who  talked  to  me  after  lun- 
cheon a  great  deal  about  General 
Gordon,  in  whose  career  she  took 
much  interest.  Everything  in  the 
arrangements  was  simple  and 
homely,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  children  behave  to  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  quite  perfect. 
We  talked  of  all  sorts  of  people 
and  places,  from  the  Shah  to  the 
street-boys  of  London.  Afterwards 
a  cigarette  in  the  drawing-room 
and  a  quiet  chat  with  the  Empress 
about  England.  She  has  sent  me 


a  letter  to  give  or  send  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  then  she 
gave  me  her  photograph ;  and  so  I 
made  my  bow,  kissing  her  hand, 
and  receiving  a  very  friendly  shake 
from  the  Emperor, — and  so  off  to 
the  train. 

THE  BALTIC, 
Sept.  8,  1884— Sunday,  12  o'clock. 

We  hope  to  be  at  Stockholm  in 
two  hours'  time ;  and  as  there  may 
be  a  difficulty  about  writing  when 
I  get  ashore,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
chance  of  my  losing  a  post,  I  write 
while  we  are  steaming  up  this 
lovely  archipelago,  through  which 
the  latter  part  of  our  journey  has 
lain. 

I  sent  you  a  letter  from  Helsing- 
fors  on  Friday  night;  very  likely 
you  will  not  get  that  much  before 
this  arrives,  as  it  had  to  go  round 
by  St  Petersburg.  The  weather 
has  been  most  propitious,  and  the 
sea  perfectly  calm.  Our  voyage 
to  Aboe  lay  through  such  a  multi- 
tude of  islands  and  rocks,  that  the 
sight  of  granite  boulders  and  dwarf 
pine-trees  became  at  last  monoton- 
ous. Scarce  a  habitation  to  be 
seen,  and  those  we  did  see  only 
the  huts  of  fishermen.  The  en- 
trance to  Aboe,  however,  is  very 
picturesque ;  and  as  we  closed  in 
on  the  town,  the  estuary  became 
only  a  narrow  river,  and  wharves 
and  quays  and  timber-yards  lined 
its  banks.  We  passed  six  hours 
at  Aboe.  So  we  went  ashore  and 
saw  the  old  church,  and  walked 
to  some  gardens,  and  visited  the 
town,  dining  at  a  nice  little  cafe 
on  a  wooded  hill.  The  town  looks 
modest  and  respectable,  and  has 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  since 
a  great  fire  which  occurred  in  1827. 
Our  party  has  increased  by  one — 
Mr  Nordenfeldt,  of  great-gun  cele- 
brity, having  joined  us  at  Aboe. 
I  knew  him  formerly,  and  he  is  a 
very  agreeable  man,  besides  being 
a  Swede  by  birth,  and  therefore 
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able  to  give  us  all  kind  of  informa- 
tion. I  gather  from  him  that  I 
cannot  possibly  be  in  England  by 
the  10th  without  great  and  un- 
necessary fatigue,  so  you  must  not 
expect  me  before  the  13th.  If 
I  should  be  able  to  reach  home 
before,  I  will  telegraph  to  you. 
We  shall,  I  hope,  leave  Stockholm 
Monday  night,  reach  Copenhagen 
Tuesday,  leave  Wednesday  go  to 
Hamburg,  leaving  Hamburg  Friday 
morning  for  Flushing,  and  reaching 
London  Saturday  morning  early. 
I  ieel  much  rested  by  the  sea-voy- 
age, though  I  do  not  sleep  sound  ; 
the  weather  and  dolce  far  niente 
bcr,h  serve  to  set  me  to  rights. 
The  food  is  decent  and  the  com- 
pany mixed.  We  have  a  general, 
an  alderman,1  a  diplomcUe,  a  naval 
officer,  an  inventor  of  guns  (Nor- 
deufeldt),  a  shooter  of  guns  (David- 
son), a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  clergy- 
man, and  a  maker  of  agricultural 
machinery  !  So  there  is  no  lack 
of  variety  in  the  subjects  of  our 
conversation.  We  left  Aboe  at 
ten  o'clock  last  night,  and  steamed 
across,  leaving  the  Aland  Islands 
on  our  right,  but  keeping  within 
sight  of  them  till  we  entered  the 
Swedish  archipelago.  We  took  in 
forty  horses  at  Aboe,  there  being  a 
great  trade  in  horses  with  Sweden. 

STOCKHOLM,  2.30. 

After  a  perfectly  lovely  pro- 
gress up  the  gulf  and  harbour, 
here  we  are  in  one  of  the  best 
hot  els  I  ever  saw ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  ever  more  im- 
pressed by  the  first  appearance  of 
a  £reat  city  than  I  am  as  I  look 
out  of  my  window  across  the  river 
or  estuary  at  the  Royal  Palace. 
Th»!  brightest  of  suns,  every  one 
in  Sunday  costume,  steamers  (little 
ones,  tell  Gladys)  flying  up  and 
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down,  for  you  can  hire  them  like 
cabs.  I  have  had  a  much-desired 
tub,  and  we  are  going  to  dine  at  some 
gardens  as  the  guest  of  Mr  Norden- 
feldt,  who  seems  to  be  all-powerful 
here.  I  found  your  dear  letter  of 
the  31st  awaiting  me,  and  am 
quite  at  ease  about  you  all.  Of 
course  I  shall  write  again,  but 
not  till  I  get  to  Copenhagen ;  and 
after  that  I  shall  probably  travel 
nearly  as  fast  as  my  letters. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE,  COPENHAGEN, 
'    /,  Sept.  9,  1884. 


I  wrote  from  Stockholm  011 
Sunday,  giving  an  account  of  our 
prosperous  journey  across  the  Bal- 
tic ;  and  now  I  can  announce  our 
further  advance  homewards.  We 
arrived  here  at  eleven  o'clock  this 
morning,  having  left  Stockholm  at 
six  last  night.  We  had  a  sleeping- 
berth,  so  were  comfortable  enough, 
though  the  carriage  shook  a  good 
deal.  I  am  quite  charmed  with 
Stockholm,  and  wonder  much  why 
more  people  do  not  go  there  for 
their  summer  holiday — the  people 
are  so  nice  and  wholesome-look- 
ing, and  there  is  a  look  of  free- 
dom and  contentedness  which  ap- 
peals much  to  our  English  taste. 
My  friend  Mr  Nordenfeldt  enter- 
tained us  royally  at  the  summer- 
garden,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
material  advantages  of  a  very  good 
dinner,  we  had  a  Hungarian  band, 
as  well  as  the  band  of  one  of  the 
Guard  Regiments.  We  were  in  a 
balcony,  and  all  the  bourgeoisie  of 
Stockholm  were  enjoying  them- 
selves below  in  the  garden,  tea- 
drinking  and  beer-drinking,  wives 
and  children,  men  and  boys,  and 
all  so  well-behaved.  At  the  end 
of  dinner,  at  a  hint,  I  suspect,  from 
Nordenfeldt,  the  band  struck  up 
"  Rule  Britannia  "  and  "  God  save 


1  As  I  correct  this  for  publication  I  am  reminded  that  "  the  alderman  "  was  my 
lamented  friend  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  then  apparently  in  perfect  health,  and 
looking  forward  to  his  approaching  assumption  of  high  office. 
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the  Queen,"  and  the  people  cheered, 
and  I  had  to  stand  up  and  bow. 
Luckily  it  was  nearly  dark,  for  I 
felt  rather  like  a  fool.  However, 
I  insisted  on  sending  a  message  to 
the  bandmaster,  requesting  that  he 
would  play  the  Swedish  national 
air,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
fine  hymn.  So  there  was  more 
cheering,  and  we  took  a  lovely 
drive  by  moonlight  through  the 
park,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
estuaries  or  fiords.  There  is  some 
fine  timber,  oak-trees  as  well  as 
fine  and  good  ilexes,  down  to  the 
water's  edge. 

Yesterday  we  saw  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities,  full  of  Scandinavian 
relics,  well  arranged  according  to 
periods,  beginning  with  the  Stone 
or  Flint  periods.  There  are  many 
relics,  too,  of  the  time  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII. 
In  short,  we  left  Stockholm  with 
a  strong  desire  to  revisit  it. 


The  fine  weather  continues,  and 
we  are  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  this  old  city.  The  ap- 
proach from  Malmo'e,  where  the 
railway  ends,  and  where  we  took 
ship,  is  very  fine,  though  not  equal 
to  that  by  which  you  enter  Stock- 
holm from  the  sea.  At  breakfast 
I  found  at  the  next  table  to  me 
Count  and  Countess  Danniskiold, 
who  recognised  me  first.  We  have 
been  to  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum, 
and  to  the  Antiquities  also,  so  I  am 
rather  done  !  but  we  shall  take  it 
easy  to-morrow,  as  we  do  not  start 
till  7  P.M.,  and  shall  be  at  Ham- 
burg I  hope  by  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  so  much  nearer  you  and  home. 
I  have  been  to  the  Legation  and 
found  all  your  letters.  The  Vivians 
are  at  Elsinore.  Lady  Rumbold, 
by  the  way,  was  also  absent  from 
Stockholm.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  in  London  by  Satur- 
day 13th,  vid  Flushing. 


[In  the  above  letters,  all  reference  to  details  of  professional  criticism 
have  been  necessarily  avoided ;  but  your  readers,  however  indulgent, 
would  be  disappointed  if  I  did  not  allude  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Russian  troops  generally.  At  the  great  camp  at  Krasnoe  Sel6,  which 
corresponds  with  our  Aldershot,  we  found  56,000  men  of  all  ranks,  of 
whom  at  least  40,000  were  of  the  Guard.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
stately  and  soldier-like  bearing  of  the  Garde  a  Cheval  and  Chevalier 
Garde,  by  which  names  the  Household  Cavalry  are  known.  They  can 
fairly  claim  to  rival  our  Life  Guards.  The  infantry  soldiers  are  of 
large  stature,  are  well  fed  and  cared  for  in  camp  and  barracks,  and 
their  countenances  give  evidence  of  contentment,  while  discipline  is 
easily  maintained.  The  Artillery  can  boast  special  claim  to  notice. 
The  horses,  theugh  small,  are  swift,  active,  and  capable  of  much  endur- 
ance ;  and  the  gunners  proved  themselves  to  be  highly  instructed,  and 
confident  in  the  value  of  their  rifled  guns.  No  pains  were  spared,  no 
details  neglected ;  and  the  value  of  concentrating  large  bodies  of  troops 
for  occasional  manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale,  commended  itself  much  to 
the  minds  of  all  the  foreign  visitors.  From  the  Emperor  we  received 
most  royal  and  gracious  hospitality ;  and  from  the  officers  generally  we 
experienced  the  same  unvarying  cordiality,  which  made  us  feel  that  we 
were  living  amongst  comrades. 

GEORGE  W.  A.  HIGGINSON,  Lieut.-General,  C.B.] 
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GLADSTONE  SAGACITY  UNFOLDING. 


LAST  month  we  ventured  to  say 
that  "  Mr  Gladstone's  Administra- 
tion must  avoid  a  war  with  Russia 
at  any  price  which  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  make  this  country  pay  ;  " 
also,  that  "  by  the  time  war  is  fairly 
declared,  he"  (that  is,  Mr  Glad- 
stone) "  will  have  been  tricked  and 
bullied  out  of  more  than  the  whole 
stake  originally  contended  for." x 
These  predictions  have  not  waited 
long  for  their  fulfilment.  Already 
the  nation  has  been  called  upon  to 
pay  in  money,  to  pay  in  territory, 
and  (what  is  far  more  grievous)  to 
pay  in  honour — and  for  what  1  for 
anything  that  we  have  enjoyed,  for 
anything  that  we  have  acquired, 
for  anything  even  that  we  may 
have  said  or  done?  For  none  of 
these  things ;  we  have  paid  simply 
for  the  indulgence  which  prisoners 
before  the  judge  call  "  a  long  day  " 
— for  the  permission  to  sneak  in 
servile  quiet  through  a  few  months, 
until  it  shall  please  our  assailant 
to  make  fresh  demands,  and  to 
mako  us  pay  afresh  for  his  acqui- 
sitions. After  all  the  loss  and 
humiliation  to  which  we  have  sub- 
mitted, our  position  is  morally  and 
materially  far  worse  than  it  was  a 
few  -^eeks  since.  We  have  given 
up  what  no  sensitive  nation  could 
possibly  have  yielded,  and  we  have 
made-  that  which  remains  to  us 
immeasurably  less  secure  than  it 
was  before. 

Our  disgrace  has  been  patent  to 
the  civilised  world.  We  have  suf- 
fered in  opinion  most  injuriously, 
perhaps  fatally.  The  papers  pub- 
lished on  16th  May,  though  they 
do  not  show  the  whole,  and  pro- 
bably not  the  worst,  part  of  the 


story,  condemn  our  Ministers  only 
too  forcibly.  We  cannot  afford 
— no  Power  can  afford — to  pass  for 
recreant  and  submissive,  to  pocket 
up  wrongs,  without  even  turning 
as  the  worm  will  turn.  So  to  suf- 
fer must  in  the  end  bring  far  worse 
calamity  than  resistance  would 
have  brought — even  than  unsuc- 
cessful war.  The  experience  of  all 
ages  of  the  world  upholds  this  con- 
tention, let  sects  or  sophists  prattle 
as  they  will. 

It  is  quite  admitted  that  when 
the  matter  in  dispute  may  be 
trifling,  when  the  quarrel  may  be 
on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair,  when 
by  yielding  a  point  of  minor  im- 
portance war  may  be  averted  and 
peace  secured,  then  it  is  wise  and 
generous  to  bear  something  more 
than  is  our  due,  to  smother  some 
not  unreasonable  complaint  of  ours, 
rather  than  seek  redress  by  arms. 
But  the  predicament  in  which  the 
British  Empire  at  present  stands  is 
in  no  respect  one  for  a  high-minded 
and  generous  forbearance.  The 
Empire  has  been  subjected  to  gross 
insult.  The  particular  grievance 
by  which  we  have  been  last  morti- 
fied is  only  one  in  a  long  series  of 
such,  all  menacing  to  our  posses- 
sions, all  ruinous  to  our  reputa- 
tion. The  breach  of  a  "sacred 
covenant "  to  which  we  have  just 
submitted  is  only  the  last  of  a  long 
line  of  wrongs, — only  a  crowning 
perfidy  to  those  by  which  Khiva, 
Merv,  and  Saraks  were  occupied 
by  our  shameless  foe.  We  must 
look  at  the  whole  schedule  of  the 
offences  against  us  before  we  pro- 
nounce upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
question.  We  must  remember  that, 


1  Vide  '  Blackwood's  Magazine  '  for  last  month — Art.,  "  Curiosities  of  Politics,' 
section,  "The  Ministry  or  the  Country  :  which  shall  we  Save  ?" 
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only  a  few  months  since,  we,  ac- 
cording to  an  arrangement  duly- 
made  with  Russia,  sent  a  commis- 
sioner to  define,  in  conjunction 
with  another  commissioner  whom 
Russia  undertook  to  send,  the 
northern  boundary  of  Afghanistan ; 
that  the  Russian  commissioner  has 
to  this  day  never  appeared  upon 
the  ground,  though  his  British 
compeer  waited  months  for  him ; 
that  the  delay  thus  caused  was 
used  by  Russia  for  bringing  up 
troops,  and  for  partly  seizing  and 
for  laying  claim  to  a  frontier  line 
encroaching  farther  upon  Afghan 
territory  than  any  that  had  formerly 
been  in  dispute.  All  this,  and  not 
one  or  even  two  articles  in  the  list 
of  our  complaints,  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  judging  what  the 
real  ground  of  quarrel  has  been. 
It  can  be  no  accident,  no  inad- 
vertence by  which  we  have  been 
affronted,  for  there  is  evidence  that 
a  fixed  and  cunning  scheme  of 
overreaching  and  jostling  us  has 
for  years  been  adhered  to  with  de- 
liberate persistency.  To  pass  over 
what  has  been  done  is  to  invite 
farther  and  deeper  indignity;  to 
let  the  enemy  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
his  domineering,  is  to  suffer  serious 
material  damage,  as  well  as  to  in- 
cur merited  dishonour;  to  make  an 
agreement  with  him  while  he  has 
made  no  admission  or  retractation 
of  his  outrage,  is  simple  fatuity. 

For  where  is  the  sane  man  who 
can  believe  that,  after  what  has 
happened,  any  compact  or  treaty 
which  she  may  sign  will  withhold 
Russia  from  seizing  more  of  Afghan 
territory  whenever  she  may  find  it 
convenient  to  do  so  1  Her  word 
and  her  honour  have,  in  this  re- 
spect, been  broken  repeatedly  ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  she  will  readily  break  them 
again.  She  has  laughed  at  us — 
treated  us  with  derision  as  well  as 
violence ;  and  all  the  nations  have 


looked  on  and  seen  our  degradation. 
How  then  can  we  induce  her  to 
leave  us  and  our  ally  in  peace1? 
Only  by  making  her  respect  us  ; 
only  by  so  bearing  ourselves  that 
she  may  dread  to  invade  our  rights, 
or  to  sully  our  honour.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  speak  of  war  as  a 
state  to  be  lightly  entered  into. 
But  much  as  war  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, there  are  calamities  to  which 
even  war  is  a  preferable  alterna- 
tive. Let  us  remember  too,  that, 
humble  ourselves  as  we  may,  it 
does  not  rest  with  us  to  say  for 
how  long  war  may  be  averted.  The 
enemy,  when  tired  with  amusing 
himself  at  our  terrors  and  our 
crouchings,  will  probably  decide  to 
exercise  us  with  a  little  blood- 
letting, and  who  is  to  say  him 
nay? 

But  the  affair  is  not  one  (as  we 
have  hitherto  been  considering  it) 
which  affects  only  Russia  and  the 
British  Empire.  The  States  of 
Europe  witnessing  our  unreadi- 
ness to  defend  our  own,  will  they 
not  show  in  their  behaviour  to  us 
the  disrespect  which  they  cannot 
but  feel?  And  India  in  all  her 
borders  must  be  influenced  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Home  Government 
at  this  time — that  is  a  capital  con- 
cern. 

We  possess  and  rule  India  by 
opinion.  The  natives,  of  what 
class  or  religion  soever,  have 
learned  to  believe,  and  to  tremble 
as  they  think  of  it,  that  the  arm 
of  Britain  stretches  powerfully  into 
Asia,  and  that  it  is  as  swift  and 
as  certain  as  it  is  strong.  Surely 
no  oriental  has  hitherto  joined  in 
the  same  thought  the  ideas  of  Bri- 
tain and  vacillation,  or  of  Britain 
and  poltroonery.  From  the  days 
of  Clive  to  those  of  Clyde,  the 
natives  of  Hindustan  have  been 
taught  in  a  school  which  associates 
the  British  name  with  determina- 
tion and  energy,  never  failing  on 
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occasion,  and  rising  to  the  heroic 
where  need  is.  The  prompt  and 
warlike  spirit  it  is  to  which  India 
submits.  Can  it  then  be  matter 
of  sui -prise  that  the  conduct  of  our 
Government  in  this  contention  has 
filled  all  the  British  in  India  with 
apprehension  and  dismay1?  They 
understand  the  native  mind  full 
well,  and  perceive  only  too  pain- 
fully fche  change  which  must  come 
over  it  when  this  chapter  of  shame 
and  effeminacy  shall  have  wrought 
its  full  effect  on  it.  If  Britain 
declines  to  make  a  stand  against 
Russia,  if  the  virtue  is  gone  out  of 
her,  is  it  certain  that  she  would 
oppos  3  a  prompt  and  effectual  check 
to  rebellion  in  India  1  She  is  weak 
in  numbers  there  :  if  she  be  want- 
ing, too,  in  confidence  and  courage, 
her  rule  may  be  subverted.  At 
any  rate,  another  rising  may  be 
thought  worth  the  trial,  now  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  her 
craven. 

Neither  is  our  love  of  peace 
likely  to  procure  peace  for  us 
among  our  neighbours  in  Europe. 
The  power  that  is  known  to  have 
declined  to  defend  her  own  when 
set  upon,  is  sure  to  have  plenty 
of  disturbance.  Small  as  well  as 
great  will  molest  her,  and  try  to 
win  reputation,  if  not  material  ad- 
vantage, at  her  expense.  "  When 
a  war  re -like  State,"  says  Bacon, 
"gro\ves  soft  and  effeminate,  they 
may  be  sure  of  a  warre.  For  com- 
monly such  States  are  growne  rich, 
in  the  time  of  their  degenerating ; 
and  ^o  the  prey  inviteth,  and 
their  decay  in  valour  encourageth 
a  wan 'e."  * 

Even  if  it  be  true  (as  some  have 
advanced  in  our  defence)  that  we 
accept  the  insults  of  Russia  be- 
cause we  are  at  present  unpre- 
pared to  cope  with  a  great  Power, 
jet  our  reputation  will  suffer  just 


the  same  as  if  we  were  faint-heart- 
ed until  we  do  something  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  our  reluctance 
to  fight  proceeded  from  policy 
only. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  our 
position  is  already  pitiable  indeed, 
and  that  our  future  is  likely  to  be 
lower  than  our  present  state. 

"  But  what,"  say  the  apologists 
of  the  Government,  "is  to  happen 
if  it  prove  that  we  have  been  de- 
manding a  frontier  which  the  Af- 
ghans themselves  do  not  care  to 
have  secured  to  them  ?  To  this 
we  answer  that  we  shall  then 
have  another  testimony  to  the  in- 
capacity and  negligence  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  nothing  that  in  the 
smallest  degree  lessens  the  inso- 
lence of  Russia's  conduct  towards 
us.  If  the  Ameer  were  to  say 
that  he  would  give  up  the  whole  of 
Afghanistan,  that  would  neither 
atone  for  past  insults  accumulated 
upon  us,  nor  put  an  end  to  our 
demand  that  Russia  should  keep 
her  distance.  We  are  parties  to 
this  dispute,  not  simply  that  the 
Ameer  may  be  satisfied,  but  that 
the  way  into  British  India  may 
be  barred.  Though  the  Ameer 
should  be  content  to  yield  to 
Russia  positions,  the  possession  of 
which  by  her  would  facilitate  her 
invasion  of  British  India,  we  can- 
not allow  the  concession.  We 
have  something  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  Ameer  to  think 
of,  though,  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  be  found  ready  to  do  our 
duty  by  him  as  long  as  he  stands 
faithfully  by  us. 

Without  holding  the  nation 
guiltless  as  to  the  weakness  and 
the  low  esteem  into  which  we  have 
fallen,  we  may  yet  lay  the  blame 
of  it  all  in  the  first  degree  on  Mr 
Gladstone.  We  accuse  him — 

1.   Of  having  by  his  former  for- 


1  Bacon's  Essay,  "  Of  Vicissitude  of  Things." 
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eign  policy  since  1880  so  tarnished 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  of  having  so  embar- 
rassed the  Empire  by  feeble  and 
meaningless  campaigns  in  Egypt, 
as  to  have  made  ready  for,  and 
invited,  the  injurious  action  of 
Russia. 

2.  Of   having,    in   spite   of   the 
plainest    warnings    of    what    was 
coming,  neglected  to  take  effectual 
steps,  during  the  last  five  years, 
for     defending    the     north  -  west 
boundary  of  British  India  ;  and  of 
having  cancelled  or  destroyed  the 
provisions  for  defence  which  had 
been   made    by   the    Government 
which  preceded  his. 

3.  Of  having,  since  he  first  ad- 
mitted that  the  advance  of  Russia 
in  Central  Asia  called  for  interfer- 
ence by  our  Government,  suffered 
himself   to  be  tricked   out  of,  or 
rudely  driven  from,  positions  which 
had  been  taken  up  in  defence  of 
British   rights    and    honour,    and 
which   it   was   his    duty   to   have 
maintained. 

4.  Of   having    scandalously    de- 
ceived  the   country   by   a   speech 
made   in  Parliament,  whereby  he 
made  it  appear  that  he  was  about 
to  make  a  determined  stand  against 
the  encroachments  and  affronts  of 
Russia,   yet  having   in  the  event 
made  no  stand  at  all,  but  having 
made  a  complete  surrender  to  the 
enemy. 

5.  Of  having  obtained  from  Par- 
liament a  vote  of  eleven  millions  of 
money  by  false  pretences,  as  shown 
in  article  4. 

The  things  brought  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone's charge  in  the  first  article 
have  been  often  discussed  and 
proved  in  this  Magazine.  They 
are  matters  of  notoriety,  and  need 
not,  it  is  presumed,  be  investigated 
at  present. 


As  to  the  second  count,  it  is 
most  grave,  and  its  importance  to 
the  nation  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. Lord  Beaconsfield's  Gov- 
ernment had  certainly  been  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  advance  being  made 
by  Russia  towards  Afghanistan. 
It  had  projected  for  us  a  military 
station  at  Candahar,  and  had  com- 
menced a  railway  to  connect  that 
station  with  British  India,  the  in- 
tention being,  of  course,  to  lie 
within  supporting  distance  of 
Herat,  which  is  considered  by  our 
greatest  strategists  to  be  the  key 
of  Hindustan.  Had  the  intentions 
of  the  late  Government  been  car- 
ried out,  the  crisis  which  has  just 
occurred  with  Russia  would  have 
been  rendered  improbable,  or,  if  it 
had  occurred,  would  have  found 
Great  Britain,  and  not  Russia,  on 
the  ground  of  vantage.  But  what 
did  Mr  Gladstone  do  as  soon  as  he 
had  displaced  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  obtained  possession  of  power  ? 
He  gave  up  Candahar  to  the 
Afghans ;  he  withdrew  our  forces  to 
the  Indus ;  he  stopped  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway,  and  sold  the 
rails  which  had  been  provided.  This 
proceeding,  as  one  would  think, 
must  have  been  the  product  of 
either  treason  or  dementia  !  Many 
motives  have  been  assigned  for  it ; 
but  the  excuse  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone's friends  would  probably 
make  for  him  is,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  extent  and 
proximity  of  the  danger — a  view 
which  is  supported  by  the  words 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  own  mouth,  who 
said  in  1879,  "I  have  no  fear  my- 
self of  the  territorial  extensions  of 
Russia — no  fear  of  them  whatever. 
I  think  such  fears  are  only  old 
women's  fears."  1  Allowing  then, 
for  a  moment,  that  this  shows  the 
real  reason  of  Mr  Gladstone's  in- 


1  We  give  this   quotation  on  the  authority  of  Colonel   Malleson.      Lord  R. 
Churchill  likewise  spoke  of  the  saying  at  Paddington  on  6th  May. 
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sensibility  to  a  most  menacing 
danger,  and  that  he  was  incapable 
of  understanding  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  two  Powers  in  Central 
Asia,  what  a  demonstration  does  it 
give  us  of  his  sagacity  as  a  states- 
man, and  of  his  fitness  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  interests  and  re- 
sou  rces  of  this  great  country  ! 

Bui:  Mr  Gladstone  does  not,  as 
is  well  known,  always  mean  what 
he  says.  He  may  have  had  many 
reasons  other  than  disbelief  in  the 
danger  for  making  light  of  Russia's 
advance  and  her  threatening  line 
of  movements.  Certain  it  is  that, 
moved  by  some  perverseness  or 
other,  he  did  neglect,  and  has 
neglected,  to  make  provision  for 
our  safety  and  supremacy  on  the 
north  -  western  frontier  of  our 
Indian  empire ;  and  that  the  quar- 
rel which  has  so  nearly  plunged 
us  in  a  horrid  war,  which  has  so 
severely  taxed  our  resources,  and 
which  has  defaced  our  honour,  is 
entirely  due  to  his  unfitness  for 
his  position.  It  must  be  as  plain 
now  to  the  understanding  as  any 
part  of  the  future  can  be,  that 
our  peace  and  our  possessions 
are  not  safe  from  day  to  day 
while  he  remains  Prime  Minister. 
Though  the  quarrel  with  Russia 
has  been  the  most  alarming  of  his 
quarrels,  it  has  been  by  no  means 
the  only  one ;  and  assuredly,  if  he 
should  remain  in  office,  it  will  not 
be  th>3  last.  He  has  shown  a 
genius  for  getting  into  hot  water 
with  foreign  States,  which  has 
distinguished  him  throughout  his 
administration;  and  this  in  face 
of  his  oft-vaunted  doctrine  about 
"  the  concert  of  Europe,"  which 
sounds  much  like  a  sarcasm  now. 
The  "crisis"  has  shown  that  we 
have  not  a  single  ally  to  stand  by 
us.  And  this  is  the  case  to  which 
Britain  has  been  brought  by  Mr 
Gladstone — Britain  who  used  to 
lead  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and 


whose  alliance  was  sought  by  all 
the  nations !  Yet  so  it  is.  We 
are  avoided ;  and  through  most 
erring  guidance  we  are  continually 
embroiled  in  some  dispute  or  other. 
Our  late  acceptance  of  insult  and 
wrong  will  encourage  our  neigh- 
bours to  peck  at  us.  We  shall 
have  disputing  enough  ;  and  prob- 
ably serious  losses  and  humiliations 
are  in  store  for  us  unless  we  put 
our  affairs  into  more  trustworthy 
hands.  Mr  Gladstone  shouted 
"hands  off"  to  Austria,  who  has 
never  given  any  evidence  of  why 
she  was  so  rudely  called  to  order ; 
while  to  Russia  he  gave  no  word 
of  caution,  and  yet  it  was  in  the 
enforcement  of  palpable  robberies 
that  Russia  has  just  been  holding 
him  "in  chancery." 

The  third  article  requires  no 
proof ;  only  a  statement  of  facts 
that  are  notorious  and  are  not  de- 
nied on  either  side — namely,  that 
our  commissioner  waited  many 
months  in  vain  for  the  Russian 
commissioner,  who  was,  according 
to  arrangement  agreed  to  by  the 
Russian  Government,  to  meet  him  ; 
that  an  agreement  concerning  the 
line  of  frontier  was  broken,  or,  as 
Mr  Gladstone  put  it,  "  was  allowed 
to  lapse  " ;  that  a  second  agreement 
was  not  only  not  observed,  but 
in  place  of  observing  it,  the  Rus- 
sian troops  advanced,  attacked  and 
defeated  our  allies,  obliged  our 
commissioner  to  decamp  precipi- 
tately, and  seized  upon  a  boundary 
in  advance  of  any  that  had  previ- 
ously been  in  question  —  which 
boundary,  so  audaciously  and  un- 
fairly arrived  at,  they  have  been 
allowed  to  retain.  These  facts 
fully  sustain  the  accusation  that 
our  Minister  has  been  tricked  out 
of,  or  driven  from,  positions  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  have  main- 
tained. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth 
charge  concerning  Mr  Gladstone's 
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celebrated  war  speech,  by  which 
he  persuaded  the  Parliament  and 
the  country  that  he  had  screwed 
his  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
and  that  he  really  meant  to  make 
a  stand  for  the  honour  of  the  na- 
tion. If  his  words  did  not  abso- 
lutely declare  that  he  would  have 
war  before  surrender,  his  tones, 
his  manner,  his  general  language, 
were  calculated  to  convey  the  idea 
that  he  would  at  length  be  firm 
and  loyal  on  our  behalf.  The 
sequel  of  this  great  display  shows 
that  the  whole  object  of  it  was  to 
procure  a  money  vote ;  that  he 
never  for  a  moment  intended  to 
make  a  stand  for  us;  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  treated 
to  a  studied  piece  of  hypocrisy; 
and  that,  once  he  had  obtained  the 
vote  which  he  desired,  he  proceeded 
to  surrender  every  point  in  dis- 
pute. His  "prave  'orts"  produced 
a  momentary  effect;  but,  instead 
of  their  being  followed  by  brave 
acts,  the  next  utterance  to  the 
Russian  was,  "  Quiet  thy  cudgel ; 
thou  dost  see  I  eat."  Possibly 
there  may  come,  if  some  tempo- 
rary purpose  demand  it,  yet  ano- 
ther change  of  his  mood,  when  we 
may  hear  the  awful  threat,  "  All 
hell  shall  stir  for  this  ! " 

No  one  in  the  whole  country,  as 
we  believe,  doubts  that  the  eleven 
millions  of  money  were  voted  by 
Parliament  under  the  strong  de- 
lusion, created  by  Mr  Gladstone, 
that  they  were  to  be  spent  in  main- 
taining Britain's  rights  and  uphold- 
ing her  honour.  Rights  and  hon- 
our were  thrown  over  after  the 
vote  was  secured.  If  ever  money 
was  obtained  on  false  pretences 
this  vote  of  eleven  millions  was  so 
obtained.  Mr  Gladstone  raised  a 
false  belief  and  benefited  by  it :  he 
knows  that  he  did  so. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  he  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
losses  and  troubles  over  which  we 


have  to  lament.  His  folly  with 
regard  to  the  Transvaal  emboldened 
Arabi  to  try  his  luck  in  Egypt. 
His  feeble  and  unmeaning  vacilla- 
tions in  Egypt  convinced  Russia 
that  the  time  had  come  for  making 
her  spring  in  India.  And  she  was 
right.  Every  year  that  he  remains 
in  power  this  country  becomes  in- 
volved in  more  serious  complica- 
tions. We  cannot  predict  what 
the  next  "affair  of  dishonour"  may 
be,  but,  according  to  the  law  which 
has  hitherto  prescribed  his  course, 
it  will  be  more  damaging  and  more 
dangerous  than  even  his  retreat 
before  Russia.  And  this  is  a  con- 
sideration which  intimately  con- 
cerns the  country.  It  may  either 
wait  supinely  for  his  next  difficulty, 
or  it  may  relieve  itself  of  these 
alarms  by  simply  turning  him  out. 
Which  will  it  do  1  On  the  attitude 
of  our  countrymen  we  propose  now 
to  say  a  few  words. 

The  betrayal  of  our  interests  by 
Mr  Gladstone's  Government  may 
be  accounted  for ;  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  understand  how  the  country, 
while  knowing  how  unworthily  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  were  acting, 
should  have  remained  so  patient. 
The  people  could,  if  they  had  so 
pleased,  have  made  their  voices 
heard  in  prohibition  of  the  das- 
tardly retreat  that  was  made  be- 
fore the  overbearing  audacity  of 
Russia,  and  they  have  chosen  to 
remain  passive.  While  such  is 
their  attitude,  they  are  guilty  of 
suicidal  negligence  and  indifference. 
They  have  lost  no  territory  as  yet, 
but  they  have  lost  reputation. 
They  have  commenced  to  retreat 
before  the  most  grasping  and  un- 
scrupulous Power  of  modern  times  ; 
and  every  backward  step  which 
they  may  take  will  make  the  effort 
of  facing  round  again  and  with- 
standing the  enemy  more  difficult. 
The  leaps  and  bounds  by  which 
Russia  has  been  advancing  of  late 
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years  have  been  so  gigantic  as  to 
outstrip  the  calculations  of  even 
the  most  apprehensive  observers 
of  her  progress.  It  may  be  with 
the  utmost  confidence  predicted 
that  she  will  make  a  fresh  seizure 
within  a  few  months,  if  not  weeks. 
And  we  have  not  only  declined  the 
combat  for  the  present,  but  we  are 
making  no  adequate  preparation 
for  defending  ourselves  at  a  future 
time. 

Of  course,  if  the  great  body  of 
our  countrymen  would  rather  lose 
India  than  strike  a  blow  in  its  de- 
fence, it  is  a  waste  of  words  to  say 
more  on  the  subject :  India  must 
go.  But  it  would  be  well  if,  be- 
fore folding  the  hands  and  resign- 
ing themselves  to  such  a  surrender, 
they  should  reflect  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  it.  The  contraction  of 
an  empire  like  ours  cannot  but  be 
accompanied  by  severe  impoverish- 
ment and  depression  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  have  almost  ceased 
to  be  agricultural,  and  we  have  be- 
come a  manufacturing  and  a  trad- 
ing people.  The  closing  to  us  of  a 
great  mart,  and  of  a  field  in  which 
a  huge  section  of  our  race  has 
hitherto  found  employment,  even 
though  it  come  by  degrees,  must 
prove  a  fearful  calamity,  and  one 
which  will  for  years  go  on  increas- 
ing. The  aspiration  of  our  peo- 
ple at  home,  especially  of  our 
industrial  classes,  is  manifestly  at 
present  to  become  richer,  and  to 
enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  : 
how  would  the  straitening  of  em- 
ployment and  the  loss  of  national 
wealth  sort  with  this  ?  How  many 
thousands  of  us,  in  each  genera- 
tion, obtain  occupation  in  India 
itself  !  These  would  find  little  or 
no  outlet  in  that  direction,  once 
that  India  should  be  subject  to  a 
foreign  Power.  Our  employes,  civil 
and  military,  would  be  thrown  on 
the  \vorld  in  large  numbers  in  such 
a  case,  and  how  should  we  be 
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straitened  in  finding  posts  for 
them  1  Besides  this,  we  have 
enormous  property  in  India,  as 
railroads,  docks,  harbours,  forts, 
all  of  which  will  be  torn  from  us 
with  the  soil  in  which  they  have 
been  constructed. 

And  probably  the  loss  of  India 
will  not  be  our  only  loss:  A  na- 
tion which  evinces  an  unreadiness 
to  defend  its  possessions  is  sure  to 
be  attacked  :  it  is  the  hug  of  the 
bear  to-day,  but  it  will  be  the  heels 
of  the  ass  anon ;  and  with  so  many 
outlying  dependencies  as  appertain 
to  us,  it  will  be  strange  if  we 
are  left  to  own  them  in  peace.  If 
we  are  too  apathetic  to  defend 
them,  there  are  poor  and  rising- 
peoples,  vigorous  and  enterprising 
as  Britons  once  were,  who  will 
make  no  scruple  of  taking  them 
from  our  keeping.  Our  good  neigh- 
bours will  take  care  that  we  are 
not  burdened  with  properties  for 
the  retention  of  which  we  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  raise  a 
finger. 

The  people  should  lay  to  heart 
the  truth  that,  independently  of 
the  great  calamities  which  inevi- 
tably follow  pusillanimous  policy, 
poltroonery  is  in  itself  expensive. 
The  country  is  being  heavily  taxed 
this  year — partly,  no  doubt,  to  meet 
Egyptian  expenses  ;  but  in  a  great 
degree,  as  Ministers  themselves 
admit,  on  account  of  the  dispute 
with  Russia.  Now  we  have  not 
gone  to  war  with  Russia ;  we  have 
surrendered  to  Russia  all  that  was 
in  dispute ;  for  what,  then,  have 
we  paid  the  money1?  The  only 
possible  answer  is  that,  badly  as 
we  have  fared  in  the  negotiation, 
we  should  have  fared  much  worse 
if  we  had  not  made  some  pretence 
of  arming.  We  pay  for  this  pre- 
tence. So  that  we  have  proof 
brought  to  the  door  of  every  tax- 
payer that  dishonourable  surrender 
does  not  even  answer  the  sordid 
SM 
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purpose  which  its  advocates  de- 
clare that  it  will  effect.  We  do 
not  save  our  pockets.  We  do  not 
pursue  industry  and  commerce 
without  detriment.  For  all  our 
operations  are  in  a  degree  paralysed 
by  the  heavy  public  burdens  to 
which  we  are  subjected.  Be  it 
remembered,  too,  that  the  dispute 
with  Russia  is  not  settled  :  it  may 
reopen  again  at  any  moment,  and 
then  the  money  we  have  spent 
will  be  seen  to  have  been  utterly 
wasted. 

Britain  has  rarely  been  so  friend- 
less as  she  is  at  present.  A  stout 
ally  might  have  made  our  position 
with  regard  to  Russia  far  more 
favourable  than  it  is,  notwithstand- 
ing our  unreadiness  to  fight.  But 
no  nation  stands  by  us.  And  this 
desolation  is  clearly  owing  to  the 
incapacity  of  our  Government, 
which  has  managed  to  alienate  all 
Europe. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
and  few  persons,  as  we  believe, 
will  be  found  ready  to  deny,  that, 
if  we  had  had  a  Conservative 
Government,  the  complication  with 
Russia  would  never  have  arisen. 
The  question,  whose  shadow  was 
cast  long  before,  would  have  been 
provided  against  and  disposed  of 
before  collision  was  imminent;  a 
firm  tone  would  have  been  main- 
tained by  our  Cabinet  from  the 
first;  there  would  have  been  no 
threat  of  war,  for  the  enemy  would 
have  understood  that  we  were  not 
to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  pay.  What, 
then,  is  the  advantage  of  having 
at  the  head  of  affairs  Mr  Gladstone 
and  his  diversely  minded  Cabinet  1 
We  should  like  very  much  to  un- 
derstand what  the  people  have 
gained  by  setting  up  this  Ministry. 
The  question  has  been  asked  before 
in  this  Magazine,  but  not  amid  the 
same  circumstances.  For  we  have 
at  length  to  pay  eleven  millions 


for  wars  and  rumours  of  wars, 
and  the  shadow  of  a  bloody  war 
is  still  upon  us.  Thus  is  put  the 
last  touch  of  ridicule  to  the  picture 
of  peace  and  light  burdens  which 
it  was  the  mission  of.  this  evan- 
gelical Administration  to  bestow 
on  us  !  It  is  impossible  but  that 
in  time  the  money  drain  must 
cause  a  change  in  the  public  sen- 
timent ;  but  we  would  like  the 
change  to  come  before  the  drain 
has  advanced  further.  It  is  far 
more  satisfactory  to  save  the 
money  than  to  avenge  the  loss 
of  it. 

Flattering  tales  are  pleasant  to 
listen  to.  Conservatives  will  not 
tell  flattering  tales,  the  truth  of 
which  they  cannot  certainly  war- 
rant. Therefore  they  are  put  aside 
for  men  who  will  recklessly  pro- 
phesy smooth  things.  But  this  is 
a  time  for  judging  sensibly  of  such 
matters.  Are  flattering  tales,  such 
as  Mr  Gladstone  invented  by  the 
volume  at  Mid-Lothian,  worth  the 
price  which  we  now  find  that  we 
have  to  pay  for  them1?  That  is 
for  the  country  to  decide ;  but  we 
should  say  that  the  tales  are  dear 
at  the  money. 

Neither  are  we  the  only  persons 
who  so  think.  It  is  plain  that  the 
friends  of  the  Administration  see 
how  little  claim  it  has  left  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  for 
they  have  altered  the  tone  of  their 
platform  oratory.  They  have  ceased 
to  trumpet  the  merits  of  the  trebly 
convicted  Cabinet — ceased,  indeed, 
to  say  much  of  the  Cabinet  at  all ; 
but,  instead  of  the  old  boasts  and 
promises,  they  tell  us  that  a  Liberal 
Government  is  the  only  possible  one 
— meaning,  we  opine,  that  the  Con- 
servative party  is  too  much  divided 
to  be  able  to  govern  at  all.  Now 
this  is  mere  nonsense.  There  is, 
properly  speaking,  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  Conservatives  as  to 
how  the  country  should  be  gov- 
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eriied :  there  may  have  been  a 
tactical  divergence  as  to  the  mode 
of  delivering  attacks  on  the  Min- 
istry. This  will  disappear  as  the 
prospect  of  the  party  being  called 
to  office  draws  nearer.  Our  vet- 
erans will  perceive  that  it  is  absol- 
utely necessary  to  prepare  a  second 
line  of  warriors  who  may  step  into 
their  places  by-and-by;  and  they 
will  admit  to  their  more  intimate 
councils  the  younger  aspirants  who 
have  already  won  their  spurs  and 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  high 
trust.  Once  they  are  allowed  to 
plan  as  well  as  to  fight,  our  rising 
paladins  will,  we  doubt  not,  evince 
no  symptom  of  division.  The  party 
will  be  ready  whenever  the  country 
may  call  on  it. 

Mr  Gladstone's  troubles  rendered 
him  a  little  fretful  on  the  18th 
May,  and  his  humour  discharged 
itself  in  wrath  at  interruptions 
and  indications  of  feeling  coming 
from  the  Opposition.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  Mr  Gladstone  can  have 
forgotten  the  behaviour  practised 
by  the  great  Liberal  party  when 


they  were  in  opposition  some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago  1  Then  it  was 
that  party  violence  and  party 
spite  were  first  allowed  to  dis- 
turb the  decorum  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  anything  of  the 
kind  which  may  seem  objectionable 
to-day  is  directly  descended  from 
the  licence  of  Mr  Gladstone's  own 
friends.  As  Sir  John  Falstaff  said 
to  Master  Gower  :  "If  these  man- 
ners become  us  not,  he  was  a  fool 
that  taught  them  to  us." 

The  people  can  undoubtedly  put 
a  stop  to  the  misconduct  of  affairs, 
which  is  ruining  and  distressing 
us  at  home,  and  laying  us  open  to 
the  most  galling  sarcasms  from 
other  nations.  The  deliverance 
rests  with  themselves.  If  they 
will  not  rouse  themselves  to  the 
effort  necessary  for  displacing  the 
mischievous  men  who  are  causing 
all  this  shame  and  loss,  they 
may  rely  on  it  that  calamities, 
far  greater  than  we  have  yet 
had  to  bear,  will  be .  our  portion 
in  the  time  which  is  shortly  to 
come. 


IRISH    FEELING — 1885. 


'TWAS  different  in  Forty-Eight, 

But  Irish  Virtue's  out  of  date; 

And  Irish  Feeling  kept  alive 

Another  way  in  Eighty-Five. 

'Twas  then  a  lofty  aspiration 

Might  well  beseem  a  moral  Nation : 

King,  Lords,  and  Commons — hearth  and  throne, - 

And  every  man  secured  his  own : 

'Tis  now  one  class's  selfish  sense 

Of  sordid  gain  in  pounds  and  pence 

Abstracted  from  another's  purse 

By  vulgar  arts  of  fraud  and  force, — 

By  murders,  houghings,  perjuries, 
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Avowed  chicane,  and  filthy  lies 

Told,  shameless,  of  the  pure  and  good 

By  whom  the  course  of  crime's  withstood. 

But  how  can  slandering  and  stealing, 

You  ask  me,  foster  Irish  Feeling? 

Or  how  can  private  wrongs  be  meant 

To  win  us  back  our  Parliament, 

Where  gaining  that  were  but  to  put 

Our  fortunes  at  the  wronger's  foot? 

Not  meant  at  all,  good  faith  :  the  aim 

Is  lucre  in  a  sacred  name 

Made  use  of  as  a  market-cry 

To  bring  in  custom — and  throw  by. 

But,  haply,  when  the  market's  over, 

The  empty  dealers  will  discover 

'Twas  violation  of  the  laws 

Of  morals  that  undid  their  cause. 


The  Northern  Orangeman,  though  still 
A  narrow  bigot,  if  you  will, 
And  still,  while  all  for  Union,  prone 
To  think  the  English  half  alone 
Should  rule  the  whole  o'  the  joint  dominions, 
And  he,  in  right  of  his  opinions 
Concerning  Faith  and  Gospel  light 
And  farmsteads  of  the  Canaanite, 
Be  kept,  by  orthodox  selection, 
To  garrison  the  subject  section — 
Though  English  floutings  and  rebuffs 
And  home  constabulary  cuffs 
Be  all  the  wages  that  he  gets — 
Yet  does  his  best  to  pay  his  debts, 
Stands  to  his  contracts  loyally, 
Respects  his  betters,  scorns  the  lie, 
And  oft  as,  in  the  vile  intrigue, 
Solicited  to  join  a  League, 
And  cheat  his  landlord,,  to  the  gang 
Makes  answer,  like  a  man,   "  Go  hang  !  " 

Come  what  come  may — and  who  can  tell  ?— 
I  love  the  honest  fellow  well, 
But — pr'ythee  do  not  take  it  ill — 
Love  erring  Ireland  better  still. 
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ONCE  more  Mr  Gladstone  has 
surrendered.  There  is  no  other 
construction  to  be  placed  upon  the 
announcements  made  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  llth  and  12th  of  last 
month  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  come  substantially  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  Afghan  Frontier  con- 
troversy which  was  satisfactory 
to  the  Governments  of  England, 
Russia,  and  India,  and  that  the 
future  of  the  Central  Asian  ques- 
tion was  to  be  committed  to  the 
security  of  a  Convention.  For 
once  in  her  history  Great  Britain 
sees  the  cloud  of  war  roll  by  with- 
out a  sense  of  relief,  and  with 
ominous  misgivings  as  to  how  and 
when  the  storm  that  is  sure  to 
follow  will  break.  We  now  un- 
derstand that  the  role  which  our 
Government  has  been  enacting  face 
to  face  with  Russia,  with  the 
Powers  of  Europe  looking  scru- 
tinisingly  on  as  spectators,  has 
been  strictly  a  dramatic  one.  The 
part  of  Bob  Acres  pleases  us  ex- 
cellently well  on  the  stage,  but 
when  played  in  real  life  it  pro- 
duces less  agreeable  impressions. 
Introduced  into  the  drama  of  high 
politics,  upon  the  denouement  of 
which  the  fates  of  great  nations 
an;  made  to  turn,  the  character 
altogether  loses  its  humour  amid 
tho  tragic  environments  of  the 
situation.  "Tell  'em  you  never 
sa^  me  in  such  a  rage  before 
— a  most  devouring  rage,  —  that 
I  am  called  in  the  country 
Fighting  Bob  —  I  generally  kill 
a  man  a  week,"  says  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  the  British  Ambassador 
at  St  Petersburg;  and  presently 
we  have  the  usual  sequel :  "Look'ee, 
Sir  Lucius,  'tisn't  that  I  mind  the 
word  coward :  but  if  you  had 
called  me  a  poltroon,  odds  dag- 


gers and  balls ! "  We  cannot 

laugh  at  such  a  climax  ;  the  laugh 
belongs  to  the  winning  side. 

Until  recent  times,  at  all  events, 
brag  and  bluster  never  formed  the 
policy  of  a  British  Government. 
If  we  erred,  it  was  in  the  opposite 
extreme  of  a  word  and  a  blow, 
and  the  blow  usually  first.  We 
certainly  have  not  fallen  into  the 
latter  mistake  on  the  present  oc- 
casion :  when  we  have  before  us 
in  full  detail — not  in  misleading 
selections — the  history  of  the  nego- 
tiations that  have  been  recently 
going  on  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, we  shall  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  we  have  been  prac- 
tising the  meaner  expedient. 

For  nearly  two  months  have 
England  and  Russia  been  facing 
each  other  on  the  brink  of  war, 
bandying  hostile  words,  as  it  were, 
before  the  cannon's  mouth.  So 
many  arguments  arose  out  of  the 
controversy,  so  many  side-issues 
presented  themselves,  that  both 
parties  have  been  in  danger  of  los- 
ing sight  of  the  original  cause  of 
quarrel.  Only  one  thing  seemed 
certain,  which  was,  that  so  utterly 
opposed  were  the  aims  and  inter- 
ests of  the  disputants,  that  a  peace- 
ful settlement  was  beyond  possi- 
bility ;  and  to  support  such  a  be- 
lief, the  mutual  wrangling  was 
carried  to  the  point  of  placing  two 
great  nations  in  arms,  and  of  un- 
settling the  whole  of  Europe  and 
three-fourths  of  Asia.  Then  when 
the  moment  arrived  in  which  a 
decisive  step  must  be  taken,  Europe 
was  startled,  not  by  a  proclamation 
of  war,  but  by  the  announcement 
that  England  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  accept  the  situation  in 
which  the  quarrel  was  commenced, 
and  to  commit  the  future  to  the 
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faith  of  Russia,  we  ourselves  hav- 
ing to  find  the  guarantees  for  that 
unstable  quality.  Truly  we  may 
say,  as  Baron  Brumiow  said  upon 
another  memorable  occasion,  "  Ce 
riest  pas  de  la  diplomatique,  c'est 
de  la  polissonnerie." 

Mr  Gladstone,  we  hold,  has  wan- 
tonly sacrificed  both  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  this  country,  in  giving 
both  Russia  and  Europe  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  prepared  to 
make  the  presence  of  the  Russians 
011  the  Heri-Rud  and  Murghab 
rivers  a  casus  belli,  unless  they 
could  submit  proof  to  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  determine  the 
subject,  that  they  were  occupy- 
ing territory  which  did  not  be- 
long to  our  ally  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan.  This  is  the  point 
at  issue,  and  this  point  the  Gov- 
ernment has  surrendered.  We 
had  appointed  a  Commission  to 
try  the  matter  on  the  spot;  and 
we  had  the  best  guarantee,  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden, 
that  the  delimitation  would  be 
conducted  in  a  thorough,  intelli- 
gent, and  just  fashion.  Russia 
from  the  outset  threw  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  Commis- 
sion. She  found  a  host  of  ex- 
cuses for  evading  her  agreement  to 
co-operate  with  the  Commissioner. 
She  had  pushed  forward  so  as  to 
be  able  to  take  up  a  commanding 
position  on  the  debatable  land  be- 
fore Sir  Peter  Lumsden's  arrival. 
She  would  enter  into  no  negotia- 
tions 011  the  spot.  She  threw  out 
insinuations  against  the  honour  of 
the  Commissioner,  and  the  honesty 
of  our  aims.  In  fact  she  saw  at 
a  glance  that  the  case  would  go 
against  her  if  tried  on  the  debat- 
able ground,  where  clear  and  distinct 
evidence  would  be  forthcoming;  and 
made  up  her  mind  to  have  the  venue 
changed  to  London,  where  she  could 
better  work  upon  the  weakness 
and  ignorance  of  Ministers  by 


astute  envoys  of  the  Lessar  type, 
and  upon  their  timidity  by  show  of 
military  preparations,  than  by  at- 
tempting to  either  bully  or  cajole 
a  brave  and  straightforward  officer 
like  Sir  Peter  Lumsden.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Gladstone  Cabinet 
showed  that  Russia  had  read  its 
disposition  aright.  The  frontier 
question  was  transferred  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  though  for  decency's  sake 
Mr  Condie  Stephen  was  called 
home  to  advise  the  Government, 
the  main  points  in  dispute  were 
settled  by  M.  Lessar's  assistance 
before  his  arrival,  after  a  journey 
the  celerity  of  which  has  probably 
never  been  equalled  in  the  annals 
of  travelling. 

Thus  Russia  has  gained  her 
chief  end,  that  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  her  should  be  settled  upon 
the  reputable  testimony  of  M.  Les- 
sar and  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  in- 
stead of  by  such  evidence  as  might 
be  laid  before  Sir  Peter  Lumsden. 
But  as  is  usual  in  such  disputes,  the 
bitterness  engendered  found  vent  in 
various  side-issues,  which  it  was 
very  convenient  for  Russia  to  raise, 
in  order  to  distract  attention  from 
her  main  aim.  To  some  of  these 
we  must  very  briefly  allude.  No 
sooner  had  Russia  assented  to  the 
Delimitation  Commission,  than 
General  Komaroff  and  Colonel 
Alikhanoff  began  to  push  forward 
outposts  along  both  the  Caspian 
and  Balkh  roads  to  Herat;  and 
by  the  time  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden's 
arrival  in  November  last,  they  had 
occupied  Pul-i-Khatun,  which  com- 
manded the  one,  and  had  appeared 
before  Penjdeh,  which  is  the  key 
of  the  other.  It  appears  now  that 
about  the  time  of  Sir  Peter  Lums- 
den's arrival,  Colonel  Alikhanoff 
made  a  first  demonstration  against 
Penjdeh,  and  endeavoured  to  bully 
the  Afghan  governor  into  sur- 
rendering the  town.  On  the  Heri- 
Rud  side  the  Russians  pressed  for- 
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ward,  and  had  occupied  Zulfikar 
by  the  time  that  the  British  Minis- 
try had  fully  grasped  the  alarming 
nature  of  the  situation,  and  had 
made  representations  at  St  Peters- 
burg which  led  to  more  guarded 
conduct  on  the  part  of  General 
Komaroff. 

What  sort  of  counsel  did  the 
Government  on  its  part  give  to 
the  Commissioner  amid  the  trying 
circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  placed  ?  It  was  reported, 
on  good  authority,  that  instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  him  to  organise 
a  defence  of  the  Afghan  frontier ; 
and  if  this  was  the  case,  some  ex- 
l  lanation  is  necessary  with  regard 
to  our  treatment  of  the  British 
officers  who  were  present  at  the 
action  of  18th  March,  and  whose 
credit  seems  to  have  been  slight- 
ingly dealt  with  in  our  controversy 
with  Russia  regarding  that  affair. 
Then  he  was  told  that  he  must  do 
his  best  to  keep  the  Afghans  from 
advancing ;  and  when  he  replied 
that  this  was  impossible,  and  asked 
for  further  orders,  Lord  Gran- 
ville  telegraphed  back  an  assur- 
ance of  "  full  support."  It  must 
strike  every  one  that  the  recent 
Afghan  blue-books  do  not  tell  the 
\vhole  story  of  the  Government's 
instructions  to  the  Commission,  and 
that  we  must  wait  for  Sir  Peter 
Lumsdeii's  return  to  get  at  the 
ti-uth.  However,  the  Governments, 
both  of  Great  Britain  and  India, 
were  thoroughly  aroused ;  military 
preparations  were  begun  in  both 
countries  with  a  degree  of  osten- 
tation which  rarely  heralds  serious 
warfare ;  and  it  was  notorious  that 
the  Russian  garrisons,  which  had 
b  jen  increased  along  the  Krasiiov- 
odsk-Sarakhs  line  during  October- 
February  1884-85,  were  now  being 
sv/elled  to  an  effective  footing  by 
d:-afts  from  the  Caucasus  and  from 
across  the  Caspian. 

On  March  13th  Mr  Gladstone 


made  a  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  controversy 
regarding  the  settlement  of  the 
Afghan  frontier  had  not  yet  reach- 
ed such  a  point  on  both  sides  that 
the  matter  could  be  said  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  an  agreement 
had  been  made,  "  for  diplomatic 
purposes,"  that  neither  party  should 
advance  farther.  The  Premier  de- 
clined to  say  whether  this  agree- 
ment was  of  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent character,  but  it  would  last 
"  as  long  as  there  was  occasion  for 
it," — a  Gladstonian  utterance  that 
called  forth  not  very  comfortable 
laughter  from  honourable  members. 
This  statement  was  based  upon  a 
series  of  telegrams,  the  last  being 
dated  5th  March.  To  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  the  Cabinet  tele- 
graphed to  St  Petersburg,  after  Mr 
Gladstone  had  made  this  declara- 
tion, to  ask  whether  the  communi- 
cations made  really  warranted  the 
construction  that  had  been  put  up- 
on them,  thus  affording  the  Russian 
Government  an  early  intimation  of 
the  timidity  and  irresolution  with 
which  it  had  to  deal.  Next  day 
this  statement  was  qualified,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Czar's  Ministers, 
by  information  that  the  Russian 
advance  would  not  take  place,  un- 
less for  "some  extraordinary  rea- 
son—  say  disturbances  at  Penj- 
deh," — a  proviso  the  saving  nature 
of  which  soon  became  obvious. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  "agreement" 
which  Mr  Gladstone  at  first  thought 
he  had  got  hold  of,  we  had  only  an 
"arrangement."  Orders  had,  we 
were  assured,  been  issued  from  St 
Petersburg  enjoining  the  Russian 
commandants  on  the  debatable  land 
to  avoid  provoking  a  collision ;  but, 
as  it  subsequently  turned  out,  less 
than  the  usual  care  in  matters  of 
such  importance  was  taken  at  St 
Petersburg  to  ensure  these  instruc- 
tions reaching  their  proper  desti- 
nation in  time  to  be  of  any  use. 
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This  negligence  was  all  the  more 
culpable  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  apparently  been  informed 
by  telegram  of  General  KomarofFs 
desire  to  attack  Penjdeh.  Under 
the  temporary  sedative  of  this  ar- 
rangement a  lull  was  produced  on 
both  sides ;  the  Russian  press  for  a 
little  laid  aside  its  warlike  tone,  and 
employed  the  interval  in  urging  the 
mutual  advantages  of  Russia  being 
allowed  to  rest  upon  an  "ethno- 
graphical frontier."  But  the  great 
question  with  both  parties — was 
Afghan  territory  to  remain  inviol- 
able, and  the  frontier  to  be  at  once 
carefully  delimited  on  the  spot? 
— was  rapidly  being  lost  sight  of 
by  the  British  Government,  amid 
the  incessant  diplomatic  diversions 
which  MM.  De  Giers  and  De  Staal 
were  keeping  up  to  distract  its 
interest. 

That  the  subject  of  frontier  de- 
limitation was,  however,  not  wholly 
lost  sight  of,  may  be  inferred  from 
Mr  Gladstone's  statement  on  24th 
March,  that  the  Russian  answer 
had  not  yet  been  received  to  a  com- 
munication made  ten  days  previous- 
ly which  would  bring  to  issue  the 
question  whether  the  frontier  was 
to  be  settled  by  inquiry  on  the  spot 
or  by  negotiations  in  London, 
where  M.  Lessar  was  doing  his  best 
to  plead  the  Russian  cause  through 
the  press  and  at  public  meetings. 
Russia  did  not  want  to  go  to  Herat, 
said  M.  Lessar,  just  as  no  less  an 
authority  than  his  Majesty  the  Czar 
had  assured  Lord  Dufferin  six 
years  before  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  Russian  troops  advancing 
to  Merv, — an  assurance  to  which 
the  usual  saving  clause  was  hastily 
supplied  by  M.  de  Giers,  that 
"  under  different  circumstances  and 
in  view  of  unforeseen  contingencies, 
the  occupation  of  Merv  might  be- 
come necessary."  We  may  assume 
that  it  was  not  without  reluctance 
that  the  Gladstone  Government 


found  itself  being  successfully  mani- 
pulated by  the  Russian  Government 
on  the  frontier  question,  for  mili- 
tary preparations  on  a  great  scale 
were  ordered  in  India,  and  move- 
ments for  concentrating  forces  at 
Quetta  and  Pishin  were  pushed  on. 
Not  to  force  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government  too  much,  or  to  reveal 
her  fixed  determination  to  prevent 
any  inquiry  being  made  on  the  spot, 
before  she  had  secured  the  positions 
on  which  her  mind  was  set,  Rus- 
sia amused  us  with  a  rumour  that 
General  Zelanoy  was  to  commence 
work  with  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  as 
soon  as  the  negotiations  with  Lon- 
don had  resulted  in  a  "  preliminary 
settlement "  of  the  subjects  in  dis- 
pute. But  even  at  this  time, 
towards  the  end  of  March,  with 
Herat  practically  lying  within  the 
grasp  of  Russia  if  she  chose  to 
put  forth  her  hand  and  seize  it, 
there  were  unquestionable  signs 
that  the  Gladstone  Government 
was  yielding;  and  its  surrender 
would  unquestionably  have  come 
much  sooner,  but  for  an  untoward 
incident  which  aroused  a  momen- 
tary flash  of  resolution,  only  to 
result  in  more  complete  humilia- 
tion and  failure. 

When  Parliament  adjourned  for 
the  Easter  recess  on  31st  March, 
the  Government  was  still  unable 
to  afford  any  information  regard- 
ing the  course  of  negotiations. 
All  that  was  known  was  that  Rus- 
sia was  still  pressing  for  "  a  prelim- 
inary understanding "  on  certain 
matters — generally  understood  to 
be  that  Penjdeh  and  Zulfikar 
should  be  exempted  from  the  de- 
limitation inquiry — and  which  Mr 
Gladstone's  Government  was  com- 
bating with  some  show  of  deter- 
mination. And  certainly  there 
seemed  then  to  be  no  lack  of 
resolution  outside  the  circles  of 
negotiation.  We  were  answer- 
ing Russia's  war  preparations 
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with  equal  preparations  on  our 
own  part.  The  Reserves  were 
under  orders  to  turn  out ;  and  all 
thai)  money  and  labour  could  do 
to  repair  the  neglect  of  years  in 
our  military  position,  was  being 
don<3  with  a  rapidity  that  savoured 
of  eagerness  to  assert  our  rights, 
if,  indeed,  it  did  not  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  panic.  But  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th  April,  the  day 
on  which  Parliament  was  to  reas- 
semble, the  news  of  an  encounter 
betv/een  General  Komaroff  and  the 
Afghans  at  Dash  Kepri  gave  a  new 
twist  to  the  situation.  We  do  not 
intend  to  follow  the  controversy 
which  this  action  has  excited,  and 
which  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
allowed  to  assume  an  importance 
detrimental  to  the  main  question 
at  stake.  The  attack  need  have 
caused  no  astonishment  —  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  indeed,  was 
expected  from  the  time  that  we 
knew  the  Afghans  and  Russians 
to  bo  within  grappling  distance  of 
each  other,  and  the  Government 
had  received  warning  of  its  prob- 
ability as  early  as  13th  March. 
Nor  does  it  matter  much  whether 
Komaroff  led  an  unprovoked  as- 
sault upon  an  Afghan  force,  which 
had  no  other  end  in  view  than 
the  observation  of  his  manoeu- 
vres, and  to  cover  the  position  at 
Penjieh ;  or  whether  the  threat- 
ening attitude  of  the  Afghans  was 
such  as  to  compel  a  moderate 
general,  however  peacefully  dis- 
posed, to  drive  them  off.  This 
is  not  really  the  point  in  which 
we  are  interested.  What  we  wish 
to  know  is, — Had  General  Kom- 
aroff any  right  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  there  was  a  possibility 
of  a  collision  between  him  and 
the  Afghans  1  His  various  ac- 
counts of  the  situation  may  be  all 
very  true,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
reconciled  to  each  other,  in  spite 
of  tho  suspicion  which  attempts  at 


"doctoring"  them  have  naturally 
aroused.  He  may  be  as  veracious 
as  he  is  undoubtedly  zealous :  in 
short,  we  can  afford  to  accept  him 
at  the  Russian  estimate  —  "  mais 
que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette 
galere?" 

The  Komaroff  incident  was  of 
incalculable  service  to  the  Russian 
negotiations.  It  served  as  a  red 
herring  trailed  across  the  scent 
which  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues were  reluctantly  pursuing, 
and  at  once  drew  them  off  on 
another  track.  We  had  to  endure 
the  usual  spectacle  of  Russia  wash- 
ing her  hands  in  innocency,  and 
compelling  the  British  Cabinet  to 
clear  her  character  for  good  faith 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  By  this 
course  she  gained  time  to  com- 
plete her  military  preparations,  in 
case  the  British  should  not  prove 
so  pliant  as  she  had  calculated  on ; 
and  by  dragging  Sir  Peter  Lums- 
den's  name  into  a  controversy  with 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  she 
secured — what  she  was,  above  all, 
anxious  for  —  his  departure  from 
the  frontier, — whither,  if  we  under- 
stand that  gallant  officer's  character 
aright,  he  is  not  likely  to  return, — 
and  consequently  a  chance  of  break- 
ing up  the  odious  Commission. 

When  all  the  papers  are  forthcom- 
ing, it  will,  we  imagine,  be  found 
that  the  negotiations  themselves 
were  on  our  side  of  a  very  feeble 
and  restricted  character,  compared 
with  the  bustle  and  display  of  deter- 
mination which  both  nations  were 
making  out  of  doors.  The  Czar, 
it  was  given  out,  had  a  special 
train  waiting  in  readiness  to  carry 
him  to  Moscow,  where  he  might 
publish  a  declaration  of  war  with 
all  due  formality.  Mr  Gladstone, 
on  the  other  hand,  demanded  a 
vote  of  war  credit  for  eleven  mil- 
lions sterling.  And  then,  when 
each  party  had  thus  shown  how 
terribly  in  earnest  it  was,  to  work 
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they  went  again  at  discussing  the 
differences  between  them,  Russia 
was  resolved  to  gain  her  point — 
without  fighting  if  she  could,  but 
to  gain  it.  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
friends  were  resolved  to  evade  war 
by  any  sacrifice  that  would  not,  in 
their  opinion,  absolutely  discredit 
them  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
While  they  were  thus  feeling  the 
way  to  an  understanding,  each 
party  evidently  keeping  in  the 
background  what  it  had  most  at 
heart,  Mr  Gladstone  electrified 
Europe  with  a  great  speech  —  a 
speech  worthy  of  the  days  of  Pitt 
or  Palmerston,  if  it  had  been  the 
genuine  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments of  himself  and  his  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  a  pleasure  both 
to  Tory  and  Liberal  to  hear  the 
true  voice  of  the  country  made 
to  re-echo  once  more  over  Europe 
in  tones  of  lofty  resolution  to 
maintain  the  right,  and  abide  by 
the  issue ;  and  all  feelings  of  party 
faded  before  the  thought  that  in 
the  hour  of  extremity  the  honour  of 
the  country  was  as  dear  to  the  aged 
Liberal  Premier  as  to  his  Conserv- 
ative opponent.  But  alas  for  the 
result  !  These  grave  and  weighty 
utterances  which  made  Europe  once 
more  turn  her  eyes  on  England, 
were  merely  meant  to  pass  the 
vote  of  credit,  and  secure  the  the- 
atrical display  of  a  united  House 
of  Commons.  This  achieved,  Mr 
Gladstone  was  the  first  to  recoil  in 
alarm  from  the  impression  which 
his  own  words  had  made,  and  to 
seek  to  neutralise  their  effect  by 
extra  pliancy  and  accommodation 
in  the  diplomatic  discussions.  No 
time  was  lost  in  proposing  that 
the  question,  whether  or  not  the 
"  agreement "  or  "  arrangement "  or 
"solemn  covenant"  which  Russia 
had,  or  had  not,  violated,  should 
be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
friendly  State — that  is,  to  a  second- 
rate  European  sovereign,  for  none 


of  the  great  Powers  will  conde- 
scend to  concern  themselves  with 
the  dispute ;  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  the  concession  of  the 
"  preliminary  understanding "  re- 
garding the  frontier  for  which 
Russia  has  been  contending  all 
along,  and  which  secures  her  in  her 
present  position,  irrespective  of  ter- 
ritorial rights  which  any  subsequent 
investigation  may  bring  to  light. 
Moreover,  to  facilitate  the  task  of 
arbitration,  and  to  show  Europe 
how  little  respect  Russia  has  for 
the  English  view  of  the  matter, 
the  hero  of  Dash  Kepri  has  re- 
ceived a  sword  of  honour  and 
other  distinctions  commensurate 
with  the  service  which  his  exploit 
has  done  his  Government  in  scar- 
ing the  Liberal  Cabinet  of  Great 
Britain. 

If  this  is  not  surrender,  what  is 
it?  Russia  has  been  allowed  to 
save  the  benefits  of  Komaroff  and 
Alikhanoffs  aggressions,  to  escape 
.the  judgment  of  the  Boundary 
Commission,  and  to  establish  her- 
self, with  the  consent  of  Britain, 
in  a  position  which  will  enable  her 
to  directly  influence  our  future  in 
India.  The  Conservative  party, 
throughout  the  acute  stage  of  the 
negotiations,  loyally  refrained  from 
interfering  with  the  Government's 
course  of  action,  either  by  way  of 
criticism  or  by  advice.  But  the 
time  came  when  it  was  imperative 
to  break  silence  if  it  was  not  to  be 
recorded  that  the  honour  of  the 
country  and  the  future  of  British 
rule  in  India  had  been  sacrificed 
without  a  voice  raised  in  opposi- 
tion. It  devolved  on  Lord  Salis- 
bury to  take  the  lead ;  and  in  his 
speech  at  Hackney  on  the  5th  of 
last  month,  he  most  powerfully 
vindicated  a  fearless  exercise  of 
the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon 
Great  Britain  at  this  moment.  In 
both  Houses  his  example  has  been 
effectively  followed  on  the  Con- 
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servative  side,  with  the  result  that 
public  feeling  is  being  actively 
aroused  for  the  necessity  of  letting 
day'ight  in  upon  these  negotia- 
tions, which  are  discrediting  Brit- 
ish statesmanship  and  juggling 
away  the  interests  of  ourselves 
and  our  posterity. 

Bitherto  attention  has  been  so 
much  taken  up  with  the  anxieties 
and  dangers  of  the  diplomatic  situ- 
ation, that  the  question,  Who  is 
to  blame  for  the  presence  of 
the  Russians  inside  the  Afghan 
border?  has  scarcely  been  raised. 
Yet  this  is  a  question  that  the 
English  people  must  immediately 
put  :  and  the  interests  which 
they  have  at  stake  are  too  vital 
for  them  to  be  contented  with 
shufiling  and  evasive  answers.  It 
will  not  suffice  to  say  that  Rus- 
sian aggressiveness  and  lust  of 
territory  are  to  blame.  The  blame 
must  rest  with  those  who,  well 
knowing  whither  Muscovite  in- 
trigues were  being  pushed,  took 
no  precautions  to  meet  and  coun- 
teract them.  It  does  not  require 
much  penetration  to  forecast  the 
Premier's  rejoinder  that  our  diffi- 
cult}- with  Russia,  and  the  danger 
that  will  in  future  overshadow  our 
powe  r  in  the  East,  were  the  direct 
results  of  Lord  Lytton's  Afghan 
war  :  that  our  north-western  move- 
ment from  the  Indian  frontier 
was  a  confession  of  weakness  in 
that  direction,  and  consequent  in- 
vitation to  Russia;  that  it  is  an- 
other of  those  pernicious  legacies 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Govern- 
ment left  him.  So  certain  are 
these  to  be  the  excuses  behind 
which  Mr  Gladstone  will  seek  to 
shelter  himself,  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  run  the  risk  of  supply- 
ing him  with  them.  But  the 
public  are  getting  tired  of  hear- 
ing each  fresh  disaster  into  which 
the  Liberal  Ministry  flounders  laid 
at  th'j  door  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 


Government.  The  damnosa  hered- 
itas  plea  has  become  monotonous. 
We  must  judge  for  ourselves  about 
the  exact  degree  of  culpability 
which  attaches  to  the  different  ad- 
ministrations under  the  auspices 
of  whose  carelessness  Russia  has 
been  allowed  to  take  up  a  position 
from  which  she  is  now  able  to 
menace  and  permanently  affect 
British  interests  in  Asia. 

A  very  brief  statement  of  facts 
will  suffice  to  show  our  errors,  and 
indicate  by  whom  and  under  what 
colour  of  policy  these  errors  were 
committed.  It  is  not  for  purposes 
of  mere  recrimination  that  we  take 
a  retrospect  of  the  proceedings 
which  have  led  up  to  the  recent 
crisis  and  present  humiliation  of 
England.  We  are  rather  concerned 
to  gather  from  the  mistakes  of  our 
past  policy  some  lessons  that  may 
be  useful  in  influencing  our  future 
conduct  in  Central  Asia. 

The  conquest  of  Samarcand  in 
1868  is  one  of  the  great  landmarks 
in  Russia's  southern  advance.  The 
step  was  important  enough  to 
excite  the  attention  of  Europe; 
and  Russia  waited  with  consider- 
able anxiety  for  the  verdict  of 
political  opinion.  A  Conservative 
Government  was  then  in  power  in 
England,  and  the  Foreign  Office  at 
St  Petersburg  knew  that  Tory 
Ministers  were  disposed  to  view 
their  encroachments  on  the  Khan- 
ates with  grave  mistrust.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  asked,  Why  then 
did  not  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment challenge  Russia's  breaking 
up  the  Bokhara  Khanate,  or  at 
least  give  some  definite  intimation 
that  her  advance  must  pause  here  1 
No  doubt  they  would  have  done 
so  but  for  the  fact  that  on  coming 
into  office  they  found  their  hands 
tied  by  what  really  amounted  to 
an  understanding  on  the  subject 
between  Earl  Russell  and  Prince 
Gortschakoff.  From  the  fall  of 
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Tashkend  in  1865,  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff  had  skilfully  prepared  the 
Liberal  Cabinet  for  the  reduction 
of  Bokhara  and  the  annexation  of 
Samarcand  and  the  Zerafshan  val- 
ley. In  August  of  that  year  Baron 
Brunnow  informed  Earl  Russell  of 
the  alleged  grievances  against  the 
Khan  of  Bokhara,  and  intimated 
the  intention  which  Russia  had  of 
punishing  him ;  and  Earl  Russell, 
in  a  despatch  to  Sir  A.  Buchanan, 
dated  September  16th  of  that  year, 
practically  accepts  the  situation, 
and  declares  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  "are  quite  ready  to 
believe  that  legitimate  desires  for 
the  extension  of  commerce  and  the 
security  of  the  Russian  frontiers, 
and  no  wish  for  territorial  aggran- 
disement, guide  the  proceedings  of 
the  Government  of  Russia."  Hence, 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  Earl  Russell 
had  been  taken  into  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoffs  confidence,  we  had  no 
right  to  complain  of  her  seizure  of 
Samarcand.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  note  that  although  in  point 
of  time  this  conquest  corresponded 
with  the  term  in  office  of  a  Con- 
servative Ministry,  the  Bokhara 
expedition  was  planned  and  par- 
tially carried  out  while  their  pre- 
decessors were  in  power. 

Mr  Disraeli's  Government  were 
fully  alive  to  the  effects  which  the 
appearance  of  the  Russians  on  the 
Oxus  would  produce  upon  Afghan- 
istan and  India.  Through  the 
Government  of  India  new  and 
more  cordial  approaches  were  made 
to  the  Ameer, — with  considerable 
reluctance  by  Lord  Lawrence,  with 
great  zeal  and  cordiality  by  Lord 
Mayo,  who  soon  after  became  Vice- 
roy. Lord  Mayo  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring Shere  Ali  with  confidence ; 
and  had  he  been  left  unfettered,  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  knit 
Afghanistan  and  India  so  closely 
together,  that  not  only  the  melan- 
choly termination  of  the  Ameer's 


career,  but  all  our  subsequent 
troubles  in  Afghanistan,  might 
have  been  evaded.  But  with  the 
advent  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Ministry 
to  office,  Lord  Mayo  found  all  his 
efforts  to  exert  a  favourable  in- 
fluence on  Central  Asian  affairs 
neutralised.  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
who  took  over  the  India  Office 
from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  car- 
ried the  Liberal  dogma  of  non- 
interference to  its  extreme  limits. 
He  vetoed  both  the  eager  wish  of 
the  Ameer  and  the  disposition  of 
Lord  Mayo  and  his  Council  to  have 
a  new  treaty  concluded,  and  to 
have  our  mutual  offensive  and 
defensive  obligations  much  more 
sharply  defined  than  the  general 
agreement  to  be  "  friend  of  the 
friends  and  enemy  of  the  enemies  " 
of  each  other,  as  had  been  cov- 
enanted between  us  and  Dost  Mo- 
hammed. A  great  opportunity  was 
thus  thrown  away,  and  we  soon  had 
cause  to  regret  it,  for  shortly  after- 
wards General  Kauffmann  began  to 
make  direct  overtures  to  Afghan- 
istan, which  the  Ameer,  however, 
loyally  discovered  to  Lord  Mayo's 
Government. 

With  the  arrival  of  Lord  ISTorth- 
brook  in  India,  we  lost  our  power 
of  touch  upon  Central  Asian  affairs. 
Out  of  charity  for  his  lordship's 
capacity,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  he  honestly  believed  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  alienate  Shere  Ali  from 
British-Indian  interests,  and  to 
drive  him  into  the  arms  of  Russian 
intriguers,  who,  as  the  Calcutta 
Foreign  Office  had  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show,  were  sedulously  en- 
deavouring to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
Ameer. 

From  1870,  when,  under  cover 
of  orders  to  intimate  to  all  the 
Central  Asian  Powers  that  a  per- 
fect understanding  existed  between 
Britain  and  Russia,  General  Kauff- 
mann sought  to  open  up  intimate 
relations  with  the  Ameer,  down  to 
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the  time  of  the  Stolieteff  mission, 
we  are  cognisant  of  a  constant 
series  of  attempts  made  by  Russia 
to  draw  the  Ameer  into  the  web 
of  Central  Asian  intrigue.  Un- 
fortunately, during  the  whole  of 
the  intervening  period,  two  agencies 
mutually  counteractive  of  each 
other  guided  British  diplomacy. 
At  first  we  had  Lord  Mayo  zeal- 
ously endeavouring  to  confirm  the 
Ameer  in  his  alliance  with  us,  to 
have  definite  bounds  prescribed  to 
the  Russian  advance,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  Czar's  emissaries  from 
Afghanistan ;  but  we  had  also  the 
Liberal  Cabinet  not  merely  giving 
Lord  Mayo  no  encouragement,  but 
aiding  Russia  to  play  the  very  game 
which  she  had  in  view.  These  po- 
sitions were  presently  changed.  The 
centre  of  activity  and  vigilance  was 
transferred  to  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, in  which  Lord  Salisbury, 
as  Indian  Secretary,  most  inef- 
ficiently aided  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  under  Lord  Derby,  strove 
energetically  to  exercise  some  con- 
trol over  Russian  aggression.  But 
Lord  North  brook's  inaptitude  and 
indiiFerence  more  than  neutral- 
ised all  the  efforts  which  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  the 
India  Office  could  make  to  pre- 
serve Shere  Ali  from  Russian  en- 
tanglements. Lord  Northbrook's 
Afghan  policy,  contributing  as  it 
directly  did  to  the  ruin  and  miser- 
able fate  of  Shere  Ali  Khan  and 
to  the  Afghan  war,  admits  of  no 
palli.-itive  explanation.  He  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  clog 
upon  the  energies  of  a  Government 
anxious  to  seek  a  stable  settlement 
of  tlds  constantly  vexing  Central 
Asian  Question.  He  quarrelled 
with  the  Ameer  over  the  by  no 
means  vital  question  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Afghan  throne;  irritated 
his  Highness  by  interfering  with 
his  arrest  of  Yakoob  Khan,  for 
which  sufficient  grounds  had  been 


shown ;  and  shook  his  confidence 
by  negativing  his  request  for  a 
more  definite  understanding,  in 
case  of  a  Russian  attack  upon 
Afghanistan.  The  result  was  that 
Shere  Ali  was  allowed,  if  not  im- 
pelled, to  drift  towards  Russian 
emissaries. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  not  long  in 
office  when  he  foresaw  that  the 
danger  of  Russian  aggression,  which 
the  recent  seizure  of  Khiva  had 
shown  to  be  growing  more  and 
more  imminent,  demanded  vigilant 
watching.  In  January  1875  he 
instructed  the  Government  of  India 
to  "take  measures  with  as  much 
expedition  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  permit,  for  procuring  the 
assent  of  the  Ameer  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  British  agency  at 
Herat."  How  did  Lord  North- 
brook  proceed  to  carry  out  this 
injunction1?  By  collecting  evi- 
dence among  Indian  officials  as  to 
the  improbability  of  the  Ameer 
acceding  to  such  a  proposal,  and 
by  combating  Lord  Salisbury's 
orders  in  a  despatch  signed  by 
himself  and  his  counsel,  all  his 
colleagues  being  at  that  time  ad- 
herents of  the  "masterly  inactiv- 
ity "  school,  except,  perhaps,  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala;  and  at  the 
same  time  urging  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  take  precautionary 
measures  when  the  Russians  had 
occupied  Merv  !  Lord  Salisbury, 
however,  was  not  to  be  put  off 
with  such  a  reply,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  instructed 
the  Indian  Government  to  find 
occasion  to  send  a  special  mission 
to  Cabul  to  urge  "  very  earnestly  " 
upon  the  Ameer  the  desirability  of 
stationing  British  officers  on  the 
frontier  of  Afghanistan.  Again 
Lord  Northbrook  succeeded  in 
shuffling  out  of  his  instructions  on 
the  score  of  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  Ameer  would  receive  an  en- 
voy; and  soon  after  his  Excel- 
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lency  himself  shuffled  out  of  the 
country,  leaving  behind  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Lord  Ly  tton,  a  newly-brewed 
quarrel  with  the  Ameer,  and  Rus- 
sian influences  in  full  play  in  the 
Cabul  durbar.  No  one  can  read 
Lord  Salisbury's  secret  despatches, 
Nos.  19  and  34  of  1875,  without 
an  assured  conviction  that  if  Lord 
Northbrook  had  loyally  carried 
out  the  orders  contained  in  these, 
the  Afghan  war  would  have  been 
avoided,  the  Russian  advance 
checked  before  it  reached  Merv, 
and  all  our  present  troubles  con- 
sequently obviated. 

The  dealings  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  direct  with  the  Court  of 
St  Petersburg  concerning  Central 
Asian  aggression  show  the  same 
party  features,  —  Liberal  states- 
men minimising  each  successive 
encroachment,  and  implicitly  ac- 
cepting Russia's  assurances  that 
she  had  been  driven  onward  against 
her  will;  that  extension  of  territory 
was  to  her  extension  of  weakness, 
and  that  under  no  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances would  she  be  induced 
to  further  extend  her  dominions ; 
Conservative  Ministers  sharply 
criticising  every  forward  move, 
and  striving  to  exact  guarantees 
as  to  the  ultimate  limits  Russia 
had  in  contemplation.  Conserva- 
tive tenure  of  power  was  thus  made 
to  coincide  with  a  season  of  secret 
preparation  among  the  Russians  in 
Central  Asia ;  the  advent  to  office 
of  the  Liberals  was  the  signal  for 
the  actual  spring.  While  Lord 
Granville  was  at  the  Foreign  Office 
during  Mr  Gladstone's  first  Govern- 
ment, the  impression  which  his  de- 
spatches to  St  Petersburg,  and  his 
conversations  with  Count  Brunnow, 
must  have  left  upon  the  Russian 
Government  was,  that  his  party 
took  no  more  than  a  mere  diplo- 
matic interest  in  the  advance  to- 
wards Khiva,  and  that  all  they 
wanted  was  to  be  kept  informed  as 


to  the  course  of  events.  And  yet 
the  seizure  of  Khiva,  Colonel  Llam- 
akin's  circular  to  the  tribes  of  the 
Attrek  and  Goorgan,  informing 
them  that  the  Czar  had  appointed 
him  to  exercise  supreme  author- 
ity over  them,  and  the  pioneer 
work  of  those  surveys  which  car- 
ried Russia  up  to  the  confines  of  her 
present  position,  were  all  incidents 
of  that  time  which  came  more  or 
less  distinctly  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  Liberal  Foreign  Secretary. 
When  the  Conservatives  assumed 
office,  all  these  events  were  re- 
viewed in  a  sharper  tone,  which 
left  the  Russian  Ministers  under 
no  doubt  that  their  proceedings 
were  now  viewed  with  more  dis- 
trust, and  in  a  less  friendly  spirit, 
by  the  English  Government.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
the  decided,  although  moderate, 
opinions  of  Mr  Disraeli,  and 
the  strong  representations  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  head 
of  the  India  Office,  met  with  an 
inadequate  response  from  Lord 
Derby,  who  was  all  along  the 
weak  joint  in  the  Conservative  Cab- 
inet. Yet  even  Lord  Derby  fore- 
saw that  a  movement  by  the  At- 
trek must  ultimately  lead  as  far  as 
Merv;  and  he  warned  the  Russian 
ambassador  that  England  would 
regard  an  encroachment  in  that 
direction  as  menacing  to  her  in- 
terests. On  the  12th  March  1875, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  had  a  long 
conversation  with  Count  Schouva- 
loff  on  this  subject,  and  cautioned 
him  that  "  an  advance  of  British 
troops  westward  was  probable  in 
the  event  of  any  Russian  move- 
ment tending  to  the  occupation  of 
Merv."  "He,"  says  Lord  Derby, 
"  quite  saw  the  danger  that  might 
arise  if  the  two  Powers  were  brought 
face  to  face  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Herat.  'Was  he  justified,'  he 
asked,  '  in  assuming  that  our  action 
in  this  matter  would  depend  on  that 
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of  Russia, — that  England  would 
not  move  if  Russia  did  not  ? '  ' 
The  tone  which  we  adopted  on 
that  occasion  led  to  another  of 
those  long  and  delusive  memo- 
randums on  the  subject  of  Russia 
by  which  Prince  Gortschakoff,  when 
beaten  on  one  line,  transferred 
the  scene  of  action  to  a  new 
one.  He  declared  that  the  circular 
of  1£64,  which  had  been  ostensibly 
published  as  an  assurance  of  the 
limited  and  moderate  aims  of 
Russian  action,  had  "excluded  the 
possibility  of  any  interpretation 
implying  an  engagement  contract- 
ed by  Russia  towards  Europe  or 
with  any  individual  Power."  No 
doubt  there  was  no  engagement 
in  the  sense  of  a  treaty,  but  there 
had  been  such  assurances  given, 
coupled  with  such  explanations  as 
constituted  a  strong  obligation  on 
the  part  of  Russia  to  keep  the  faith 
which  had  been  implied  in  these. 
The  Gortschakoff  Memorandum  of 
1875  offered  a  historical  apology 
for  Russia's  part  on  all  the  subjects 
of  Contral  Asian  debate  between 
her  and  England  during  the  pre- 
vious eleven  years ;  and  in  the  des- 
patch which  accompanied  it,  Prince 
Gortschakoff  made  the  following 
declaration  of  the  Czar's  policy  : — 

"Bis  Imperial  Majesty  has  no  in- 
tention of  extending  the  frontiers  of 
Russia  such  as  they  at  present  exist 
in  Central  Asia,  either  on  the  side  of 
Bokhara  or  on  the  side  of  Krasno- 
vodsk  and  of  the  Attrek.  We  have  no 
indue  ;ment  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary, 
the  E  nperor  deems  any  extension  of 
our  frontiers  in  those  parts  as  being 
opposed  to  our  own  interests.  We 
shall  oause  those  frontiers  to  be  re- 
spectei,  and  shall  protect  our  com- 
merce ;  we  shall  punish  any  act  of 
violence  and  pillage  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  their  recurrence  ;  we 
shall  endeavour  to  extirpate  brigand- 
age, and  to  establish  the  security  of 
our  possessions." 

W(  have  quoted  this  statement 


because  it  sums  up  in  a  few  words 
the  policy  which  Russia  has  fol- 
lowed in  Central  Asia.  She  has  no 
intention  of  advancing  according  to 
her  own  account,  but  she  will  not 
adopt  a  frontier  which  would  enable 
her  to  rest.  Extension  of  territory 
she  has  always  declared  to  be 
opposed  to  her  own  interests,  and 
yet  as  often  as  she  has  made  this 
declaration  she  has  extended  her 
territory  still  further.  And  at  the 
same  time  she  always  indicates  the 
defence  behind  which  she  can  shel- 
ter herself  when  her  word  has  again 
been  violated.  She  must  protect 
her  frontiers  and  her  commerce, 
and  restrain  violence  and  pillage. 
Well,  all  this  can  be  done  without 
annexation ;  we  ourselves  have  for 
more  than  thirty  years  shown  her 
how  such  a  task  is  to  be  achieved 
on  our  Afghan  frontier.  It  is  this 
policy  as  enunciated  and  defended 
by  Prince  Gortschakoff  that  has 
led  her  to  Herat;  that  would 
lead  her  to  Cabul  and  Candahar, 
to  the  Khyber  and  the  Bolan; 
and  might  in  the  end  lead  her 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  if  she  were 
allowed  to  take  up  these  interme- 
diate positions.  The  qualification 
made  up  by  Prince  Gortschakoff  in 
the  words  we  have  quoted  is  wide 
enough  to  cover  any  aggression, 
any  extension  of  territory,  no 
matter  in  which  direction  or  at  the 
expense  of  what  Power  it  is  made, 
and  yet  leave  Russia  a  loophole 
through  which  by  considerable  pres- 
sure her  good  faith  and  claims  to 
consistency  can  be  squeezed. 

Prince  GortschakofFs  explana- 
tions when  referred  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury met  with  very  incisive  criti- 
cism. The  Marquis  declared  that  it 
was  "inexpedient,  if  not  impossible, 
for  her  Majesty's  Government  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  inaction  which 
Prince  Gortschakoffs  letter  appar- 
ently wishes  to  force  upon  it,  what- 
ever may  be  the  character  of  future 
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operations  by  Russia  against  the 
Turkomans ; "  that  "  even  a  tacit 
acquiescence  in  the  statements  and 
conclusions  of  the  memorandum  by 
the  Russian  Government  may  lead 
to  future  inconvenience ;  "  and  he 
formally  claimed  "a  liberty  of  ac- 
tion in  all  contingencies  and  in  all 
quarters  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  full  as  that  claimed  by  the 
Government  of  Russia." 

The  representations  made  by 
the  Conservative  Government  in 
1875  had  the  effect  of  arrest- 
ing direct  and  overt  action,  al- 
though the  Russian  officers  in 
Asia  continued  to  intrigue  and 
plan  further  operations  as  before. 
The  advance  by  the  Attrek  was 
for  the  time  stopped,  and  Russian 
energy  was  diverted  into  regions 
more  remote  from  European  sur- 
veillance. It  was  to  provide  us 
with  certain  information,  instead  of 
the  more  or  less  reliable  rumours 
which  from  time  to  time  reached 
us  of  Russian  doings  in  the  Khan- 
ates and  on  the  Balkh  border,  that 
Lord  Salisbury  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain the  appointment  of  British 
agents  in  Afghanistan.  We  have 
already  seen  how,  through  the  in- 
ability of  Lord  Northbrook's  Gov- 
ernment to  influence  the  Ameer, 
who  had  been  bitterly  alienated 
from  British  interests  by  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  Government,  Lord  Sal- 
isbury's  instructions  fell  through. 
Had  we  had  a  British  representa- 
tive at  Herat  and  Candahar  in 
1876,  there  would  have  been  but 
little  possibility  that  General  Kauff- 
mann  would  have  presumed  to  open 
up  these  relations  with  the  Cabul 
durbar  which  speedily  led  to  the 
ruin  of  Shere  Ali.  We  would 
have  had  no  Russian  mission  to 
Cabul,  with  the  war  which  was  in- 
evitably bound  to  flow  from  it. 
And,  what  more  immediately  con- 
cerns us  at  present,  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  we  should  have  had 


the  Russians  occupying  the  passes 
commanding  the  Herat  country  ;  or 
at  all  events  we  would  have  been 
better  prepared  for  meeting  them 
when  they  made  their  appearance. 
The  situation  now  confronting  us 
only  preaches  another  homily  on 
the  penny  -  wise  -  and  -  pound  -  foolish 
principle  which  colours  all  Liberal 
foreign  policy,  which  makes  Minis- 
ters ignore  and  evade  danger  at  first 
appearance,  only  to  have  to  grapple 
with  it,  nil  they  will  they,  when 
its  forces  have  been  developed  to 
their  fullest. 

With  Lord  Salisbury  at  the 
India  Office  and  Lord  Lytton  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  Government, 
energetic  attempts  were  made  to 
stem  the  tide  of  the  coming  evil,  by 
endeavouring  on  the  one  hand  to 
arrest  the  attempts  which  General 
Kauffmaim's  agents  were  making  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  Afghan 
politics  and  secure  a  footing  in  the 
country,  and  on  the  other  to  recall 
the  Ameer  to  the  obligations  of  his 
alliance  with  India.  But  for  both 
these  objects  their  best  efforts  were 
ineffectual.  Ameer  Shere  Ali  Khan 
too  bitterly  resented  the  treatment 
which  he  had  received  from  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lord  North- 
brook,  and  was  already  too  impli- 
cated with  Russia  to  listen  to  Lord 
Lytton's  proffers  and  counsels. 
From  the  side  of  St  Petersburg 
we  could  do  equally  little.  The 
shadow  of  a  Russo-Turkish  war  had 
fallen  upon  Europe,  and  the  Liberals 
were  stirring  the  country  to  sym- 
pathy with  Russia  as  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  principalities  of 
the  Porte,  and  as  the  deliverer  who 
was  to  turn  the  "  unspeakable 
Turk "  out  of  Europe  "  bag  and 
baggage."  The  old  taunt  of  Russo- 
phobia  was  freely  hurled  at  any 
one  who  even  then  ventured  to  say 
that  Russia  was  rapidly  taking  up 
a  position  in  Asia  which  would 
enable  her  to  make  her  influence 
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f ek  to  the  disadvantage  of  England, 
in  the  event  of  a  European  diffi- 
culty occurring  between  the  two 
Powers.  The  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment, however,  did  its  best  to 
obtain  an  explanation  of  the  Rus- 
sian aims  in  trafficking  with  the 
Ameer,  and  have  a  stop  put  to 
communications  between  General 
Kauffmann  and  Cabul.  The  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  with  St 
Petersburg  during  the  year  1876, 
read  in  the  light  of  the  dis- 
closures which  came  from  the  side 
of  Afghanistan,  clearly  show  the 
game  of  duplicity  and  bad  faith 
which  Russia  was  then  playing. 
Regarding  General  Kauffmann's 
letters  to  the  Ameer,  Russia  at 
first,  professed  ignorance,  then  dis- 
belief, then  denial ;  and  finally, 
when  irrefragable  evidence  was  pro- 
duced, declared  that  the  corre- 
spondence was  merely  dictated  by 
courtesy,  and  had  no  political  sig- 
nificance—  statements  which  the 
letters  themselves  showed  to  be  un- 
true. General  Kauffmann,  not  to  be 
outdone  by  unscrupulousness  at  St 
Petersburg,  denied  both  letters  and 
envoys,  and  finally,  the  despatch 
of  the  famous  mission  to  Shere  Ali, 
even,  after  these  were  facts  known 
to  all  Europe.  With  a  Govern- 
ment so  prone  to  evasion,  and  so 
committed  to  a  policy  of  duplicity, 
little  was  to  be  done  at  that  time 
except  to  remonstrate,  as,  with  the 
fate  of  Turkey  depending  upon  the 
cautious  attitude  and  moderation 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government, 
we  were  not  then  in  a  position  to 
enforce  an  authoritative  interdict 
upon.  Russian  aggressive  move- 
ments in  Central  Asia.  But  at 
the  India  or  the  Foreign  Office 
each  fresh  step  that  Russia  took 
was  carefully  noted  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, and  she  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  England  was  an  in- 
terested and  attentive  spectator  of 
her  movements,  and  that  our  deter- 
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mination  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  Afghan  territory  was  only 
strengthened  by  every  fresh  ap- 
proach in  its  direction. 

The  presence  of  British  troops 
in  Afghanistan  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  Russia.  Observation 
for  the  time  took  the  place  of  ag- 
gression ;  and  if  she  did  not  aban- 
don hope  of  ultimately  effecting  a 
lodgment  in  the  Herat  country, 
she  was  very  careful  to  do  nothing 
that  might  direct  attention  to  the 
north-west  frontier  so  long  as  Ca- 
bul and  Candahar  were  in  British 
occupation.  Naturally  she  thought 
that  no  nation  having  the  care  of 
India  upon  its  hands,  and  governed 
by  statesmen  possessed  of  common- 
sense,  would  forego  the  security 
which  the  possession  of  Candahar 
guaranteed.  At  the  peace  of  Gan- 
damak,  Russia  indirectly  made 
known  her  intention  to  rest  on  the 
line  of  the  Oxus,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  as  if  her  policy  contemplat- 
ed encroachments  on  Persia  from 
the  Caspian  as  a  basis.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  Czar  gave 
his  assurance  to  Lord  Dufferin  that 
Merv  lay  outside  the  limit  of  Rus- 
sian policy.  But  thanks  to  Skobo- 
leff's  restlessness,  those  conditions 
were  "  created,"  as  the  Russian 
press  said,  which  rendered  an 
onward  march  necessary ;  and 
the  return  of  the  Liberals  to 
power,  coupled  with  the  immedi- 
ate announcement  that  British 
troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Afghanistan,  encouraged  Russia  to 
grasp  the  Tekke  country  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  absorption  of  Merv 
and  Sarakhs.  It  ought  to  be 
widely  known  that,  coincident  with 
the  change  of  Government  in  Eng- 
land, Russia  addressed  a  despatch 
to  this  country  explaining  away 
the  Emperor's  assurance  to  Lord 
Dufferin  regarding  Merv,  and  re- 
lieving the  St  Petersburg  Minis- 
ters of  any  responsibility  which 
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Britain  might  attach  to  acts  in 
violation  of  that  pledge.  The 
Russian  Ambassador,  however, 
kept  that  despatch  nine  months 
in  his  pocket,  until  the  time  came 
when  he  was  obliged  to  use  it  in 
defence  of  the  aggressive  proceed- 
ings of  his  Government.  Lord 
Dufferin,  when  appealed  to,  stated 
that  the  Emperor's  assurance  was 
positive,  and  added  (March  8, 
1881)  —  "  When  the  Emperor 
deigned  on  two  occasions  to  give 
me  similar  assurances,  his  Majesty 
made  use  of  the  most  unequivocal 
language  ;  and  an  intimation  of 
this  kind  proceeding  from  so  au- 
gust a  source  possessed  a  direct 
and  abiding  force,  which,  of  neces- 
sity, endured  until  it  was  formally 
retracted."  From  the  time  that 
the  Liberal  Government  took  office, 
Russia  adopted  a  new  tone  with 
regard  to  her  encroachments  in 
Central  Asia.  She  treated  all  de- 
mands for  explanations  de  haut  en 
bas ;  she  replied  to  all  requests 
for  assurances  about  the  future 
with  a  curt  "  mind  your  own 
business";  she  no  longer  sought 
to  present  laboured  justifica- 
tions of  her  actions,  as  she  had 
attempted  when  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  was  in  office. 
Lord  Granville  uttered  feeble 
complaints,  and  the  rest  of  his 
colleagues  treated  the  subject  as 
one  unworthy  of  their  attention. 
The  crack  of  an  assassin's  rifle  in 
Connemara  roused  them  to  greater 
energies  than  the  booming  of 
cannon  to  the  north  of  the  Cau- 
casus, which  announced  the  onward 
march  of  Russia  to  the  Afghan 
frontier.  In  March  1881,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  then  Under  Foreign 
Secretary,  refused  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
a  telegram  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  a  rumour — which  after  all  was 
merely  premature — that  the  Rus- 
sians were  at  Merv.  This  incident, 


otherwise  trifling,  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  indifference  which 
Mr  Gladstone's  Government  mani- 
fested to  a  danger  which  every 
person  of  intelligence  saw  to  be, 
month  by  month,  assuming  larger 
proportions.  When  Lord  Gran- 
ville pressed  for  information  as  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  newly  annexed 
Tekke  country,  the  snubbing  reply 
M.  de  Giers  gave  him  was,  "  He  was 
not  aware  that  when  the  English 
annexed  territories  they  were  asked 
what  their  frontiers  were."  When, 
in  February  1882,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  "  some  agreement  as  regards 
the  policy  and  position  of  the  two 
Powers  in  Asia,"  Prince  Lobanow 
quietly  told  him  that  "  it  was  with 
Persia  that  they  had  then  to  deal;  " 
and  indirectly  hinted  that  until 
the  Russian  frontier  impinged  upon 
Afghanistan,  Britain  had  no  claim 
to  interpose.  Again,  in  the  same 
year,  Lord  Granville  urged  "  that 
if  the  possession  of  Sarakhs  were 
at  any  time  aimed  at  by  Russia, 
it  could  not  be  for  the  purposes 
which  have  hitherto  been  stated  by 
them  as  their  object," —  a  plea  the 
piteousness  of  which  deserved  a 
more  gentle  answer  than  the  rebuff 
that  "  the  matter  concerned  Russia 
and  the  Shah  exclusively." 

In  fact,  from  the  time  when  Mr 
Gladstone  came  into  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Office  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Granville, 
all  power  of  influencing  the  Central 
Asian  question  was  lost  to  England. 
From  that  time  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, Russia  has  not  had  the  decency 
to  resort  even  to  dissimulation,  and 
has  gone  straight  to  her  goal  as 
if  there  had  been  an  amicable 
understanding  with  the  British 
Government  upon  the  subject. 
Sarakhs  and  Merv  were  annexed, 
almost  without  a  murmur  from 
the  Liberal  Government,  and  cer- 
tainly without  any  remonstrance 
that  was  worth  Russia's  attention. 
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When  at  last,  in  the  face  of  former 
engagements,  she  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  consent  to  a  delimita- 
tion of  the  Afghan  frontier,  she 
took  care  to  anticipate  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commission  by  seizing 
upon  those  positions  inside  the 
Anieer's  territory  which  were  best 
calculated  to  enable  her  to  carry 
on  the  game  which  she  has  so  long 
and  so  successfully  played. 

We  have  already  seen  enough  of 
the  spirit  and  fashion  in  which  the 
negotiations  are  being  conducted  to 
appreciate  the  situation  which  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  face.  Rus- 
sia has  now  definitely  planted 
herself  inside  the  Afghan  fron- 
tier, with  one  foot  on  Penjdeh 
and  the  other  on  Zulfikar,  and  with 
Herat  lying  under  her  shadow. 
This  is  apparently  the  result  the 
negotiations  have  brought  about. 
Had  we  stood  firm  for  the  integrity 
of  the  Ameer's  territories,  had  we 
taken  the  field  as  we  threatened  to 
do,  we  should  have  been  able  to 


force  her  to  accept  a  frontier  which 
would  have  admitted  of  Afghan- 
istan remaining  independent, — we 
might,  perchance,  have  been  able 
to  force  her  back  upon  Merv  as  the 
limit  beyond  which  she  was  not  to 
advance.  But  Mr  Gladstone  and 
M.  de  Giers  have  made  an  inde- 
pendent Afghanistan  an  impossi- 
bility. With  Penjdeh  in  her  posses- 
sion, Russia  can  interrupt  all  com- 
munication between  Cabul  and 
Balkh  during  the  four  or  five 
months  in  which  the  passes  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  are  blocked  with 
snow.  She  will  hold  the  Ameer 
responsible  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  his  Balkh  subjects,  when  his 
power  over  them,  which  at  the  best 
is  but  limited,  will  be  rendered 
altogether  impossible.  She  may 
accept  the  line  of  the  Oxus  as  a 
boundary ;  but  will  she  be  able  to 
keep  that  line,  any  more  than  she 
has  been  able  to  hold  to  others? 
The  same  procedure  which  she 
has  followed  in  other  cases,1  will 


1  Six  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  this  Magazine,  in  which  we  pointed  out  that 
Russian  aggression,  unless  firmly  checked,  must  culminate  speedily  in  some  such 
crisis  as  the  present,  we  thus  described  the '  policy  by  which  Russia  was  adding 
area  by  area,  and  khanate  by  khanate,  to  her  Central  Asian  acquisitions,  as  well 
as  the  assistance  which  the  Liberals  were  rendering  to  her  advance :  "So  long 
as  the  Turkestan  commanders  conducted  their  operations  with  secrecy  and 
despatch,  the  Russian  Chancellor  was  well  content  to  let  them  play  their  own 
game.  If  they  were  successful,  the  St  Petersburg  Government  would  undertake 
their  justification;  if  they  failed,  it  would  apologise  for  the  '  mal  entendu,'  as  M. 
de  Westmann,  the  acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  called  General  Llamakin's 
ambitious  attempt  to  annex  the  Attrek  and  Goorgan  valleys  to  Russia.  The 
only  mistake  they  could  commit  was  being  found  out  too  soon.  This  gave  rise  to 
awkward  questions,  which  could  not  always  safely  be  met  by  a  denial,  and  might 
compol  the  Government  for  its  own  credit  to  stop  the  undertaking.  We  hear 
much  of  Russian  autocracy  and  military  despotism,  but  really  the  despatches  in 
the  Central  Asian  Blue-book  would  almost  tempt  us  to  suppose  that  no  adminis- 
trate! s  and  commandants  have,  in  modern  times,  enjoyed  half  the  freedom  and 
latitude  that  have  been  extended  to  the  Russian  officers  in  Central  Asia.  There 
is,  withal,  a  deal  of  ingenuous  modesty  manifested  in  the  way  in  which  they 
describe  their  own  proceedings.  A  military  expedition  is  playfully  designated  as 
a  reconnaissance;  an  annexation  proclamation,  commanding  obedience  to  the 
'  Sovt  reign  of  the  world,'  and  telling  the  Turkomans  '  to  look  to  themselves  for 
good  or  evil,'  is  a  <  mere  friendly  letter'  (Correspondence  respecting  Central  Asia, 
p.  17);  scouting  expeditions  are  simply  scientific  explorations, — and  so  on.  An- 
other yery  surprising  fact  revealed  by  the  correspondence  is,  that  the  St  Petersburg 
Government  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  its  officers  in  Central 
Asia,  for  it  is  almost  invariably  by  the  circuitous  route,  via  the  Government  of 
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doubtless  hold  good  here,  until, 
at  some  early  date,  we  find 
Russia  bewailing  the  "  imperious 
necessity"  which  has  compelled 
her,  much  against  her  will,  to  an- 
nex all  the  Ameer's  territories 
north  of  the  Paropamisus.  Does 
Mr  Gladstone  intend  to  present 
Russia  with  Balkh  at  this  junc- 
ture, or  does  he  propose  to  reserve 
it  for  the  Ameer?  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall 
have  to  charge  ourselves  with  pro- 
viding some  means  of  securing 
order  among  the  Balkh  tribes,  as 
well  as  of  preventing  Russia  exact- 
ing those  conditions  which  would 
give  her  a  colourable  pretext  for 
interfering  with  them.  Thus  we 
may  safely  anticipate  that  before 
long  time  elapses  the  Ameer  of 
Cabul  must,  consequent  upon  the 
present  position  of  Russia,  find 
himself  shorn  of  his  Balkh  do- 
minions. And  what  shall  we  say 
of  Southern  Afghanistan?  We 
suppose  no  British  statesman — 
not  even  Mr  Gladstone,  far  less 
any  military  authority — will  now 
recommend  that  our  Indian  defen- 
sive frontier  is  to  remain  the  Sulei- 
man range  and  the  line  of  the 
Indus.  With  Russia  overlook- 
ing Herat,  we  shall  be  compelled, 
if  not  in  self-defence,  at  least  to 
reassure  the  tranquillity  of  our 
Indian  subjects,  to  advance  our 
strategical  frontier  to  Candahar 
and  the  Helmund.  When  the 


question  of  a  scientific  frontier 
was  examined  in  1877-78  by  the 
chief  civil  and  military  author- 
ities in  India,  there  were  still 
many  of  them  who  refused  to 
recognise  the  possibility  of  Rus- 
sia arriving  within  a  distance 
from  which  she  would  be  able 
to  menace  Herat ;  but  even  then 
there  were  many  authoritative 
opinions  expressed  against  the  dis- 
advantages of  our  existing  frontier. 

"  '  It  has  been  frequently  asserted,' 
said  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  'that 
we  shall  be  secure  if  we  remain  with- 
in our  mountain-boundary.  But  this 
is  at  variance  with  all  history.  A 
mountain-chain  that  can  be  pierced 
in  many  places  is  no  security  if  you 
hide  behind  it.  India  has  been  often 
entered  through  her  mountain-barrier, 
which  was  never  defended.  India 
waited  to  fight  the  battle  in  her  own 
plains,  and  invariably  lost  it.  How 
much  Austria  lost  in  not  defending 
the  Bohemian  mountains  !  What 
might  have  been  the  position  of  the 
Turks  had  they  not  properly  closed 
the  passage  of  the  Balkans *? '"  j 

We  have  also  the  authority  of 
Sir  Edward  Hamley,  the  ablest 
strategist  of  our  time,  in  favour 
of  the  advantages  which  the  occu- 
pation of  Candahar  would  afford 
us  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  India 
from  the  north-west.  In  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  United  Service 
Institute  on  the  13th  December 
1878,  General  Hamley,  viewing 
his  subject  entirely  in  a  military 


India,  our  Foreign  Office,  and  the  British  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  that  it 
receives  any  information  of  its  own  aggressions  in  Turkistan.  And  so  careful 
were  the  Liberals,  when  in  office,  of  Russia's  sensitive  feelings  about  the  proceed- 
ings of  her  representatives  in  Central  Asia,  that  they  invariably  evaded  all  allu- 
sion to  these  until  they  had  become  a  matter  of  European  scandal.  This  course 
kept  our  relations  with  Russia  to  all  appearances  fair  and  above-board ;  but  it  was 
merely  a  time  policy,  and  each  Government  knew  that  the  other  had  something 
behind  hand.  We  have  only  too  clear  a  proof  of  the  timidity  and  want  of  frankness 
on  our  own  side,  in  the  suppression  by  the  Liberal  Cabinet  of  the  Indian  despatch, 
dated  30th  June  1873,  which  Lord  Northbrook  had  summed  up  in  a  tone  concil- 
iatory to  Russia,  and  '  in  accord  with  Gladstone's  speech,'  and  which  the  Calcutta 
Government  had  expressly  desired  to  be  handed  to  the  Czar's  Ministers." — See 
"  The  Afghan  War  and  its  Authors,"  Blackwood's  Magazine,  January  1879. 
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light  and  apart  from  political  con- 
siderations, thus  sums  up  the  con- 
ditions of  a  sufficient  frontier  : — 

;;  Looking  at  the  northern  half  of 
this  part  of  our  territory,  I  think  we 
should  be  thankful  for  possessing  a 
f rentier  so  easily  rendered  impreg- 
nable. Looking  at  the  southern  half, 
we  have  no  less  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  having  acquired,  in  Quetta,  such 
mt  ans  of  vigorous  and  effective  action, 
and  such  an  opportunity  of  securing 
new  advantages  of  the  most  important 
and  decisive  kind.  With  a  garrison 
strmgly  posted  in  its  lines  at  Canda- 
hct.',  with  all  the  routes  and  stages  by 
which  our  forces  might  be  assembled  on 
thot  point,  all  sources  of  supply  and 
all  arrangements  for  transport,  laid 
do  un  as  our  trained  staff  officers  are 
certainly  capable  of  laying  them  down, 
we  might  view  calmly  any  possible 
complications  before  us,  whether  aris- 
ing from  the  augmented  military  power 
of  Russia  in  the  East,  from  the  suc- 
cess of  her  intrigues,  or  from  her 
optn  hostility.  The  grounds  of  our 
assurance  would  be  manifest  and 
easily  understood,  our  native  subjects 
would  soon  learn  to  appreciate  them, 
and  what  would  be  security  for  us 
would  be  tranquillity  for  India." 

If  we  have  to  again  advance  to 
the  Helmund — and  it  rests  at  pres- 
ent with  Mr  Gladstone  to  show 
how  our  position  in  India  is  to  be 
secured  if  we  do  not — Southern 
Afghanistan  will  to  all  intents  be 
lopped  off  from  Cabul.  We  may 
do  all  that  we  can  to  preserve  the 
semblance  of  the  Ameer's  author- 
ity there,  but  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  province  of  Candahar  will  soon, 
to  all  intents,  become  as  much  a 
part  of  British  Indian  territory  as 
Gwalior  or  Indore.  The  Ameer 
will  thus  find  himself  confined  to 
his  Cabul  dominions,  and  occupy- 
ing a  by  no  means  enviable  posi- 
tioi  i  between  two  Powers,  both  of 
whom  will  distrust  him,  and  with 
both  of  whom  he  must  perforce  keep 
on  t,erms.  One  consolation  Abdur- 
rahman will  doubtless  be  able  to 


extract  from  the  situation :  he 
will  now  enjoy  subsidies  from  two 
Powers  instead  of  from  'one,  and 
the  Russian  roubles  will  not  be 
less  welcome  to  the  Afghan  mind 
that  they  may  perhaps  be  supplied 
secretly  and  in  contravention  of 
agreement.  Whatever  promises 
Abdurrahman  may  have  made  at 
Rawul  Pindi,  and  however  much 
he  might  value  an  exclusive  alli- 
ance with  British  India,  were 
Russia  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Oxus,  he  must,  now  that  Muscovite 
garrisons  are  hanging  on  his  bor- 
der, cultivate  the  good  graces  of 
the  Czar's  Government.  It  is  idle 
to  repose  faith  on  Afghan  fidelity ; 
and  we  may  feel  assured  that  the 
Ameer  of  Cabul  will  recoup  him- 
self for  loss  of  territory  by  accept- 
ing subsidies  from  both  sides,  and 
by  cheating  both  as  much  as  he 
can  contrive  to.  His  willingness 
to  accede  to  Mr  Gladstone's  sur- 
render of  part  of  his  territory  is 
a  not  uncertain  indication  of  his 
perception  of  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing on  good  terms  with  his  new 
neighbour.  He  will  find,  how- 
ever, that  Russia  is  indulgent  to 
treachery  only  when  it  is  practised 
by  herself,  and  that  she  is  accus- 
tomed to  receive  a  higher  interest 
upon  political  investments  of  her 
capital  than  Britain  has  been  wont 
to  claim.  No  treaties,  conven- 
tions, agreements,  or  arrangements 
of  any  nature  that  Mr  Gladstone 
and  M.  de  Giers  may  devise,  can 
prevent  the  Afghan  sovereignty 
from  speedy  and  complete  extinc- 
tion, as  a  direct  result  of  the  pres- 
ent entanglement. 

It  would  be  idle  at  this  juncture 
to  speculate  as  to  what  may  be  done 
between  the  negotiators  with  regard 
to  Herat.  From  what  has  been 
already  arranged,  it  would  not  be 
unjust  to  conclude  that  it  is  to  be 
left  under  Afghan  government  un- 
til it  suits  the  convenience  of  Rus- 
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sia  to  occupy  it.  If,  however,  we 
desire  to  keep  Herat  out  of  Russian 
hands,  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  that  aim  is  likely  to  be 
effected.  Herat  must  be  strongly 
fortified,  be  converted  into  a  great 
place  des  armes,  at  British  expense, 
garrisoned  for  the  Ameer  by  British 
Indian  as  well  as  Afghan  troops, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of 
a  British  officer.  It  would  be  su- 
preme folly  to  trust  such  an  im- 
portant position  to  Afghan  soldiers 
or  an  Afghan  commandant,  whose 
gates  would  readily  open  to  Rus- 
sia's golden  key.  But  perhaps  we 
are  needlessly  anticipating  mat- 
ters. Very  likely  the  security  of 
Herat  does  not  form  any  part  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  policy;  it  may  be  that 
it  is  to  be  left  for  Russia,  "  at  your 
service — take,  and  welcome,  when 
you  are  so  disposed."  In  the  same 
way  it  may  be  useless  to  point  out 
that  the  new  frontier,  if  we  succeed 
in  agreeing  on  one,  will  speedily  be 
converted  into  a  base  for  a  further 
advance,  unless  the  regulation  of 
the  marches  is  intrusted  to  British 
officers,  who  will  see  fair-play  be- 
tween Russians  and  Afghans,  and 
settle  any  conflict  between  them 
before  an  excuse  is  furnished  for 
the  former  resorting  to  war.  This 
is  an  arrangement  which  naturally 
Russia  will  be  very  loath  to  accede 
to,  and  which  Mr  Gladstone  is  very 
unlikely  to  press,  as  he  has  the  old 
excuse  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Ameer  to  fall  back  upon.  No 
doubt  the  Ameer  would  be  un- 
willing to  have  his  frontier  placed 
under  the  charge  of  British  officers ; 
their  presence  would  interfere  with 
the  free  passage  of  bribes  and  the 
free  play  of  intrigue  between  Merv 
and  Oabul.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  since  Russia  has  established 
herself  inside  the  Afghan  border, 
the  willingness  or  unwillingness  of 
the  Ameer  cannot  be  allowed  to 
count  for  so  much  as  it  did  with 


Lord  Northbrook,  when  he  used 
Shere  Ali's  disposition  as  an  un- 
answerable argument  for  thwart- 
ing the  Conservative  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr  Gladstone  may  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  constituencies  of 
this  country  that  he  is  playing 
the  part  of  a  great  and  prudent 
statesman  in  moderating  'our  in- 
dignant feelings  at  the  way  Russia 
has  been  allowed  to  cheat  and 
outwit  us,  and  in  sinking  all 
sentiments  of  jealousy  and  re- 
sentment for  the  sake  of  avert- 
ing the  evil  of  war.  Should 
he  succeed  in  patching  up  any 
sort  of  understanding  with  Rus- 
sia, no  matter  how  temporary 
or  hurtful  to  us  in  the  future,  his 
followers  are  prepared  to  hail  it  as 
a  diplomatic  victory,  under  the 
flush  of  which  they  may  present 
themselves  for  re-election.  The 
Premier  himself  is  in  all  proba- 
bility meditating  a  "Brummagem" 
revival  at  the  hustings  of  the 
"  Peace-with-honour  "  triumphal  re- 
turn from  Berlin.  "  Populus  vult 
decipi,  decipiatur."  Let  us  not 
grudge  the  palm -branches  or  spare 
our  lungs  in  huzzaing;  the  bay- 
onets and  groans  will  come  in  due 
course. 

Mr  Gladstone  may  impose  upon 
the  British  elector  whose  only  anx- 
iety is  to  have  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment returned  to  office ;  but  there 
are  over  253,000,000  of  British 
subjects  in  India  who  know  well 
how  their  future  will  be  affected 
by  the  interchange  of  civilities 
that  is  taking  place  between  Lon- 
don and  St  Petersburg.  These 
know  that  the  evil  day  is  only 
being  postponed,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  supremacy  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  in  Asia  must 
be  settled  in  another  way  than  by 
diplomacy.  They  also  know  by 
experience  that  while  Russia  will 
steadily  prepare  for  this  event, 
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I'.ritain  will  fall  back  into  her  old 
self-confident  indifference  to  every- 
thing that  concerns  her  interests 
oatside  the  British  Islands.  And 
even  should  due  precautions  be 
taken  to  keep  Russia  in  check  and 
prevent  her  from  a  second  time 
springing  a  mine  upon  us,  the  rapid 
development  which  India  has  been 
undergoing  under  our  administra- 
tion must  receive  a  severe  check. 
Ever  since  the  Mutiny,  the  question 
of  the  defence  of  our  Indian  em- 
pire has  happily  been  a  matter 
of  secondary  consideration.  Now 
it  must  take  the  first  place  in 
the  mind  of  every  Government 
in  that  country.  The  increase 
of  the  Indian  army — the  exten- 
sion of  our  frontier  to  the  Hel- 
mund — the  construction  of  arsen- 
als, military  railways,  and  strateg- 
ical works, — will  now  swallow  up 
the  larger  portion  of  the  revenue 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  expend  upon  works  of  utility 
and  in  the  improvement  of  the 
people.  We  shall  have  to  largely 
increase  our  native  forces  just  at 
the  time  when  we  are  beginning  to 
discover  that  the  old  recruiting- 
grounds  where  we  were  wont  to 
raise  such  excellent  soldiers  are 
practically  worked  out,  and  that 
civilisation  and  prosperity  are  ren- 
dering the  former  military  classes 
indifferent  to  the  attractions  of  a 
warlike  career.  Added  to  this,  we 
shall  have  to  encounter  the  doubts 
that  are  being  fast  engendered  in 
the  minds  of  the  native  masses  as 
to  our  ability  to  hold  the  coun- 
try should  Russia  choose  to  lay 
her  hands  upon  it, — a  sentiment 


which  will  create  new  and  most 
serious  difficulties  for  our  adminis- 
tration. We  have  also  a  source  of 
new  danger  introduced  in  times 
of  popular  excitement;  for  how- 
ever sensible  the  natives  may 
be  of  the  greater  beneficence  of 
British  rule,  political  experience 
clearly  tells  us  that  wisdom  is  not 
proof  against  the  temptations  of 
passion,  and  that  at  such  times  the 
sympathy  of  a  rival  Power  is  readi- 
ly had  recourse  to.  Our  ability  to 
influence  the  natives  will  hence- 
forth be  greatly  impaired;  and  the 
exercise  of  our  power  over  them, 
which  has  always  been  for  their 
benefit,  must  in  future  be  re- 
stricted by  the  feeling  that  there 
is  a  powerful  neighbouring  State 
ready  to  turn  any  popular  griev- 
ances among  our  native  subjects  to 
our  own  disadvantage.  Our  career 
in  India,  until  a  few  months 
ago  so  bright  and  promising,  has 
been  suddenly  overcast  with  the 
cloud  of  a  future  full  of  difficulties 
and  dangers.  And  why  1  Merely 
because  England  chooses  to  com- 
mit the  destinies  of  her  empire 
to  the  guidance  of  a  demagogue 
instead  of  a  statesman.  The  sole 
ground  for  hoping  that  we  may 
yet  be  able  to  save  our  position  in 
Asia,  and  re-establish  our  credit 
in  Europe,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Premier's  own  intimation  that  he 
is  "a  person  whose  future  inter- 
vention in  political  conflicts  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  measured  by 
weeks  than  by  months,  and  cer- 
tainly by  months  more  than  by 
years." 
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GORDON,   WOLSELEY,   AND   SIR   CHARLES   WILSON. 


ONE  of  her  Majesty's  officers,  of 
honourable  antecedents,  and  who 
has  lately  been  engaged  in  a  most 
responsible  service,  is  at  present 
exposed  to  imputations,  the  justice 
of  which  it  is  no  less  important  to 
the  public  than  to  himself  to  in- 
vestigate. Everybody  knows  that 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  after  crossing 
the  desert  with  Stewart's  column, 
went  up  the  Nile  to  Kartoum  in 
the  hope  of  finding  Gordon  still  in 
possession  of  the  city,  and  that  he 
only  reached  it  to  find  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mahdi.  Upon  these 
facts  a  charge  has  now  been  made 
against  him  to  this  effect,  that  his 
object  was,  or  should  have  been,  to 
relieve  Gordon  and  save  the  city, 
and  that  these  ends  would  have 
been  fulfilled  had  he  not  unneces- 
sarily delayed  to  begin  his  voyage. 
He  is,  in  fact,  accused  of  having 
caused  the  death  of  Gordon  and 
the  fall  of  Kartoum,  by  want  of 
due  promptitude.  This  we  pro- 
pose to  inquire  into,  and  we  will 
begin  with  a  plain  statement  of 
the  course  of  events  as  set  forth 
chiefly  in  papers  first  presented  to 
Parliament ;  and  we  do  this  from 
a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  an  officer 
still  absent  on  service,  and  unable 
to  enter  on  his  own  defence. 

On  the  18th  January,  Sir  Her- 
bert Stewart,  after  his  first  action 
at  Abu  Klea,  followed  by  a  halt 
for  the  night  at  the  wells,  resumed 
his  movement  towards  the  Nile. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  when 
between  three  and  four  miles  from 
the  river,  his  advance  was  opposed 
by  the  enemy  in  considerable  num- 
bers, whose  sharpshooters  caused 
several  casualties  in  our  force, 
besides  mortally  wounding  its  com- 
mander. The  command  thereupon 
devolved  upon  Colonel  Sir  Charles 


Wilson,  R.E.  Sir  Charles  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  strengthen 
the  position  in  which  the  force 
was  at  the  time,  constructed  some 
field-works  under  a  heavy  fire,  left 
his  hospital,  stores,  and  other  im- 
pedimenta there  with  a  garrison  to 
defend  them,  and  with  the  rest  of 
his  troops  marched  for  the  Nile. 
On  the  way  he  fought  a  gallant 
action  with  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy,  which  he  completely  de- 
feated and  drove  off —  not  with- 
out fresh  losses  to  his  own 
force — and  then  marched  to  the 
Nile,  and  bivouacked  on  its  bank. 
Next  day,  the  20th,  he  placed  a 
village  near  the  spot  in  a  condition 
of  defence,  and  left  a  small  garri- 
son to  hold  it,  while  the  troops 
marched  back  to  the  position  of 
the  day  before,  and  brought  away 
the  wounded  and  most  of  the 
stores ;  not  all,  however — and  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  remainder, 
protected  by  one  of  the  small  works 
he  had  thrown  up,  till  next  day. 
That  day,  the  21st,  several  events 
occurred.  He  made  a  reconnais- 
sance in  force  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Metammeh,  and  found  it 
strongly  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
who  had  placed  it  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, with  loopholed  walls,  and 
three  guns  in  position.  During 
the  reconnaissance  four  of  Gordon's 
Egyptian  steamers  appeared,  and 
landed  men  and  guns  to  take  part 
in  the  operation.  And  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stores  left  in  the 
desert  were  brought  in,  and  the 
force  being  now  completely  assem- 
bled, the  camp  was  moved  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  the  village  he 
had  previously  occupied  was  held 
as  a  fortified  outpost. 

Here  it  is  to  be  specially  noted 
that  Wilson,  hitherto  in  a  quite 
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irresponsible  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  troops,  had  now  sud- 
denly to  provide  not  only  for  his 
mission  to  Kartoum,  but  for  the 
safety  of  the  whole  force,  in  most 
harassing  circumstances. 

News  now  began  to  come  in 
persistently  of  the  approach  of 
bodies  of  the  enemy  from  both 
sides,  down  the  Nile  from  the  side 
of  Kartoum,  and  up  the  Nile  from 
the  side  of  Berber.  Therefore,  on 
the  22d,  Wilson,  taking  three  of 
the  newly  arrived  steamers  and 
two  companies  of  infantry,  went 
down  the  river  to  Shendy,  recon- 
noitred the  bank,  satisfied  himself 
that  the  enemy  was  not  approach- 
ing on  that  side,  and  returned  to 
hi^  camp  the  same  day,  and  hand- 
ing over  the  command  to  Colonel 
Boscawen,  prepared  to  proceed 
himself  to  Kartoum,  sending  off 
tho  same  day  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Wolseley  informing  him  of  the 
particulars  just  narrated. 

Now  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  of  the  view  w^hich  Lord 
Wolseley  took  of  Wilson's  mission 
to  Kartoum,  for  he  describes  it 
himself  in  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  from  Korti  on  the  29th 
January,  forwarding  the  preceding 
despatch  from  Wilson.  He  says — 

'•  I  am  now  also  enabled  to  commu- 
nicate by  steamer  direct  with  General 
Gordon  in  Kartoum,  and  thus  to  raise 
the  veil  which  has  so  long  hung  round 
that  city,  preventing  one  from  ascer- 
taining its  real  condition,  or  from 
communicating  my  plan  to  the  gallant 
and  heroic  soldier  who  has  so  long 
and  so  nobly  defended  it  under  most 
adverse  and  extremely  trying  condi- 
tions," 

Here  then  we  have  the  most 
authentic  account  possible  (sub- 
sequently, as  we  shall  see,  con- 
firmed from  the  same  source)  of 
wh;it  it  was  that  Wilson  was  ex- 
pected to  do.  He  was  to  open  com- 
munications with  General  Gordon, 


in  order  that  he  might  become  ac- 
quainted with  Wolseley' 's  plan,  and 
be  able  to  co-operate  in  its  accom- 
plishment. And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
Wilson  understood  his  mission 
in  the  same  sense,  for  on  the  8th 
January  he  thus  wrote  home  : — 

"  I  start  to-day  with  Stewart's  force 
to  seize  Metammeh,  and  then  I  am  to 
run  the  blockade  and  go  into  Kartoum 
to  communicate  with  Gordon,  and  find 
out  the  real  state  of  affairs.  ...  I 
am  in  capital  spirits  at  the  prospect 
before  me,  and  hope  I  shall  be  suc- 
cessful. After  all,  I  shall  be  one  of 
the  first  to  see  Gordon.  I  am  to  come 
back  again  at  once  to  report  to  Lord 
Wolseley,  and  shall  have  a  long  ride 
here  again  if  he  lias  not  come  on  be- 
fore I  return." 

When  the  steamers  came  down, 
they  brought  with  them  the  last 
volume  of  Gordon's  diary  (which  it 
is  not  likely  that  Wilson,  occupied 
as  he  was,  had  time  to  read),  and 
also  a  letter  from  Gordon  suggest- 
ing certain  changes  as  expedient  in 
the  manning  of  the  vessels.  Fully 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
despatch,  Wilson  had,  notwith- 
standing his  many  anxieties  about 
his  little  force,  decided  on  leaving 
it  in  its  most  precarious  situation ; 
and  although  he  himself,  its  com- 
mander, was  responsible  for  its 
safety,  and  though  it  was  still 
threatened  with  attack,  he  never- 
theless started  at  8  A.M.  on  the 
24th  on  his  mission  to  communi- 
cate with  Gordon.  He  had  done 
all  he  could  for  his  troops  by  ren- 
dering their  position  defensible  and 
by  reconnoitring  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  leaving  two  steamers 
under  Lord  Charles  Beresford  to 
assist  in  the  defence,  he  took  two 
others  for  his  voyage,  on  board  of 
which  were  some  officers,  20  Brit- 
ish non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  and  180  Arabs.  The  follow- 
ing incident,  under  the  date  of 
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this  same  day,  the  24th,  he   thus 
records  : — 

"  When  near  Sheikeih  I  saw  on  the 
left  bank,  in  the  distance,  a  portion 
of  the  force  under  Feki  Mustafa, 
which  we  had  heard  on  the  21st  was 
marching  on  Metammeh.  I  ascer- 
tained afterwards  that  this  force, 
about  3000  men,  had  halted  on  receiv- 
ing news  of  the  battle  of  Metammeh, 
and  then  retired  to  the  position  at 
Wad  Habeshi,  where  we  met  it  on 
our  return." 

Navigation  is  not  possible  on 
the  Nile  in  the  hours  of  darkness, 
and  their  progress  was  between 
dawn  and  sunset.  On  the  27th  "  a 
man  shouted  out  from  the  left  bank 
that  a  camel-man  had  just  passed 
with  the  news  that  Kartoum  had 
fallen,  and  that  General  Gordon 
had  been  killed;"  and  "on  the 
28th,  a  Shagiyeh  on  the  right  bank 
informed  us  that  Kartoum  had 
fallen  two  days  previously,  and 
that  Gordon  had  been  killed. "  This 
same  morning  the  steamers  were 
fired  on  from  Halfiyeh,  an  Arab 
village  and  fort  below  Kartoum, 
with  four  guns  and  rifles.  Next, 
two  guns  on  the  right  bank  opened 
on  the  steamers,  and  a  heavy  rifle- 
fire  from  both  banks,  sustained 
till  the  vessels  came  within  range 
of  the  guns  of  Omdurman. 

Here  we  will  interrupt  the  diary 
of  events  to  describe  the  features 
of  the  Nile  near  Kartoum,  which 
become  now  of  importance.  Kar- 
toum is  on  the  bank  of  the  Blue 
Nile;  the  White  Nile  flows  past 
west  of  the  town  ;  and  the  two  join 
about  two  to  three  miles  below. 
The  Blue  Nile,  branching  at  Kar- 
toum, forms  the  island  of  Tuti,  one 
end  of  which  is  only  separated  from 
Kartoum  by  the  branch  of  the 
stream ;  the  other  end  is  nearly 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  two 
Niles,  and  also  nearly  opposite 
Omdurman.  This  last  place  is  a 
fort,  with  works  extending  down 


to  the  stream,  on  the  west  bank  ; 
it  had  been  held  by  Gordon's  troops 
up  to  the  14th  December,  but  was 
closely  invested  by  the  Mahdi,  so 
that  Gordon  could  only  communi- 
cate with  it  by  telegraph,  and  the 
Arabs  had  established  guns  on  the 
river  bank  there  which  shelled 
every  vessel  that  ran  down.  Gor- 
don had  for  long  been  in  great 
anxiety  about  Omdurman,  and  it 
became  known  to  Wilson  about  the 
time  he  reached  Gubat  that  the 
Mahdi  had  captured  it.  This  of 
itself  made  a  great  change  in  the 
situation  of  Gordon,  and  entailed 
a  vastly  increased  risk  on  vessels 
attempting  to  reach  him. 

Wilson's  steamers  finally  reached 
the  junction  of  the  two  Niles,  and 
were  between  Omdurman  011  the 
one  side  and  Tuti  Island  on  the 
other.  Kartoum  commands  this 
low  flat  island;  and  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  were  on  it,  almost  of 
itself  implied  the  fall  of  the  city. 
What  followed  is  thus  described  in 
Wilson's  report : — 

"When  abreast  of  Tuti  Island, 
which  we  expected  to  find  in  Gen- 
eral Gordon's  possession,  we  were 
received  by  a  sharp  musketry -fire 
at  from  75  to  200  yards'  range  ;  three 
or  four  guns,  of  which  one  was  cer- 
tainly a  Krupp,  opened  upon  us  from 
the  upper  end  of  Tuti  or  from  Kar- 
toum, two  guns  from  the  fort  at  Om- 
durman, and  a  well-sustained  rifle-fire 
from  the  left  bank. 

"  On  reaching  the  point  marked  A 
on  the  accompanying  map,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Kartoum  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  useless  sacrifice  of  life  to 
attempt  to  land  or  try  to  force  a  pas- 
sage to  the  town  itself.  I  therefore 
ordered  the  Bordein  to  turn  and 
run  down  the  river  full  speed.  The 
Tala  Hawiyeh,  which  had  grounded 
for  a  few  minutes  near  the  upper 
end  of  Tuti  Island,  followed,  and 
the  steamers  drew  up  for  the  night 
near  Tamanieb.  Here  I  sent  out 
two  messengers — one  to  go  to  Kar- 
toum to  ascertain  the  fate  of  General 
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Gordon,  the  other  to  collect  informa- 
tion. The  latter,  on  his  return,  stated 
tliat  he  had  met  a  Jaalin  Arab,  who 
told  him  that  Kartoum  had  fallen  on 
tiie  night  of  the  26th,  through  the 
treachery  of  Farag  Pasha  and  the 
Mudir  of  the  town,  and  that  General 
Gordon  was  dead.  He  also  said  that 
on  the  27th  the  Mahdi  had  entered 
Kartoum,  prayed  in  the  principal 
mosque,  and  then  retired  to  Omdur- 
man,  leaving  the  town  to  three  days' 
pillage. 

"  The  reasons  which  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  Kartoum  had  fallen 
were, — the  heavy  fire  brought  to  bear 
upon  us  from  Tuti  Island  ;  the  ab- 
sence of  any  fire  from  Kartoum  in 
o  .ir  support ;  the  fact  that  no  Egyptian 
flag  was  flying  from  any  place  in  or 
near  the  town,  though  Government 
and  other  houses  were  plainly  visible ; 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  der- 
vishes with  their  banners  on  the  sand- 
sj  >it  B  ;  and  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
General  Gordon's  troop-boats  and  nug- 
gors  were  lying  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  White  Nile  under  Omdurman 
Fort." 

On  the  29th  one  of  the  steamers 
ran  on  a  rock  and  foundered. 
Everything  was  taken  on  board 
the  other,  which  continued  the  de- 
scent of  the  river  till,  on  the  31st, 
within  about  30  to  40  miles  of  the 
camp  at  Gubat,  and  a  little  above 
a  fortified  post  of  the  enemy,  the 
remaining  steamer  grounded,  and 
was  beached  on  a  small  island, 
w  here  everything  was  landed.  At 
dark,  Lieutenant  Stuart-Wortley, 
of  Wilson's  staff,  started  for  Gubat 
with  information  of  the  situation 
and  a  request  for  assistance.  He 
left  in  a  small  boat,  and  running 
past  the  battery,  reached  Gubat 
early  next  morning.  Here  he  gave 
his  report  of  the  events  he  had  wit- 
n(  ssed  to  the  officer  commanding, 
who  forwarded  it  with  a  letter  of  his 
own  to  Lord  Wolseley  the  same 
day  (1st  Feb.).  Lord  Wolseley, 
in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Harting- 
toa,  dated  9th  Feb.,  conveying  the 
information  of  the  fall  of  Kartoum, 


says  : 


Lieutenant    Stuart -Wort 


ley's  report,  which  is  amongst  the 
enclosures  of  this  despatch,  des- 
cribes the  attempt  made  by  Colonel 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  to  reach  Kar- 
toum/br  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing with  General  Gordon"  (This 
is  the  confirmation  of  the  nature 
of  Wilson's  mission  which  we  be- 
fore alluded  to.)  And  in  the  same 
despatch,  Lord  Wolseley  says  that 
if  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Kartoum 
be  true,  "the  mission  of  this  force, 
which  was  the  relief  of  Kartoum, 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  strength 
and  composition  of  this  little  army 
was  calculated  for  the  relief,  not 
the  siege  and  capture,  of  Kartoum." 
(The  italics  are  ours.) 

Wilson  remained  on  the  island 
till  the  3d  February,  when,  just  as 
he  was  preparing  to  make  his  way 
down  the  right  bank,  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  in  the  Safieh  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  after  a  fight  with 
the  enemy's  battery,  in  which 
Wilson  took  part  with  his  one  gun 
and  his  riflemen  from  the  opposite 
bank,  all  were  embarked,  and 
reached  Gubat  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th.  Wilson  then  started  for 
Korti,  and  was  there  on  or  before 
the  llth,  for  his  report  is  dated 
from  that  place  on  that  day. 

Up  to  this  time,  we  have  seen, 
there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  Wilson's  mission.  But 
it  had  now  become  deeply  im- 
pressed on  Lord  Wolseley's  mind 
that  the  costly,  lavishly-supplied 
expedition,  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  world  had  been  so  pointedly 
invited,  was  a  lamentable  failure. 
His  meditations  on  this  subject 
seem  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
idea  that  the  catastrophe  might  be 
imputable  to  Wilson's  stay  at  Gu- 
bat ;  for  in  his  next  despatch,  dated 
15th  February,  forwarding  Wilson's 
report  of  the  1 1th,  Wolseley  says : — 

"  MY  LORD, — I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose  a  Report  by  Sir  Charles  "Wil- 
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son  of  his  endeavour  to  reach  Kar- 
toum  in  a  steamer  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  General  Gordon. 
Attached  to  this  report  is  an  interest- 
ing diary  of  events,  and  Sir  Charles 
Wilson's  proceedings  upon  that  occa- 
sion. 

"  It  is  sad  to  think  of  how  nearly 
averted  was  the  fall  of  Kartoum,  and 
how  short  was  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  death  of  General  Gordon 
and  the  arrival  of  those  steamers  whose 
appearance  before  Kartoum  with  a  few 
British  soldiers  on  board  would,  he 
said,  ensure  his  safety  and  that  of  the 
city  also. 

"This  opinion  so  expressed  by 
General  Gordon,  and  other  evidence 
lately  obtained,  leave  little  doubt  that 
had  Sir  C.  Wilson's  steamers,  with  the 
small  detachment  of  British  soldiers 
they  carried,  reached  Kartoum  on  the 
25th  instead  of  the  28th  January,  the 
place  would  not  have  been  surrendered. 

"In  justice  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
command,  I  feel  bound  to  add  that  it 
was  not  through  any  lack  of  zeal  or 
want  of  energy  on  their  part  that  these 
steamers  only  reached  Kartoum  two 
days  after  it  had  fallen.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  all  ranks 
worked  as  hard  as  human  beings 
could,  hoping  to  render,  the  earliest 
possible  assistance  to  their  heroic  com- 
rade who  was  besieged  in  Kartoum." 

Alongside  these  passages,  im- 
plying such  a  heavy  charge  against 
Wilson,  we  will  place  some  others 
from  the  end  of  Gordon's  dairy, 
and,  therefore,  containing  the  last 
of  his  recorded  opinions  on  the 
subject.  Halfiyeh  is  an  Arab  vil- 
lage and  fort  on  the  right  (east) 
bank  of  the  Nile,  about  8  to  10 
miles  below  Kartoum,  and  Wil- 
son's steamers  had  sustained  a 
heavy  fire  from  it  in  running  past. 
Under  date  of  the  28th  November, 
Gordon's  diary  says — 

"  If  the  steamers  do  come  up,  and 
have  not  the  sense  to  stop  at  Halfiyeh, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  warn  them  by  a 
tremendous  fire  on  the  Arabs  at  Om- 
durman.  The  danger  is  at  this  point. 
[This  is  where  Wilson  stopped.]  The 


proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  clear 
Halfiyeh  camp  of  the  Arabs  before 
coming  up  here.  You  would  then 
communicate  with  Kartoum  by  land, 
and  avoid  having  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  Arab  guns  in  penny  steamers." 

And  on  the  14th  December, 
when  he  wrote  the  last  words  of 
the  Diary  which  has  reached  us, 
he  says — 

"  If  I  were  in  command  of  the  two 
hundred  men  of  the  expeditionary 
force  which  are  all  that  are  necessary 
for  the  movement,  I  should  stop  just 
below  Halfiyeh,  and  attack  the  Arabs 
at  that  place  before  I  came  on  here  to 
Kartoum.  I  should  then  communi- 
cate with  the  North  Fort  [an  outwork 
of  Kartoum  011  the  other  side  of  the 
Blue  Nile],  and  act  according  to 
circumstances." 

Such  was  Gordon's  plan  for  the 
action  of  the  expeditionary  force 
for  his  relief.  It  is  entirely  con- 
tradictory of  the  opinions  which 
Lord  Wolseley  attributes  to  him. 
It  does  not  relate  at  all  to  the 
attempt  to  communicate  with  him, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and 
which  was  Lord  Wolseley's  alone. 
Whether  Wilson  knew  of  these 
opinions  of  Gordon  is  doubtful :  if 
he  did,  he  could  not  have  acted 
on  them,  his  force  on  the  Nile 
being  already  dangerously  weak. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reconcile, 
or  to  attempt  to  reconcile,  Lord 
Wolseley's  version  of  Gordon's 
opinions  with  Gordon's  own. 

As  to  the  supposition,  "  had  Sir 
C.  Wilson's  steamers  reached  Kar- 
toum on  the  25th  instead  of  the 
28th  January,"  what  possible  ob- 
ject can  be  gained  by  stating  it, 
when  we  know  that  the  steamers 
were  not  reported  by  Lord  C.  Ber- 
esford  as  repaired  and  ready  for  a 
fresh  start  till  3  P.M.  on  the  22d, 
as  testified  by  Lord  Hartington  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th 
April  lasf? — and  on  that  day  they 
were  used  for  the  most  necessary 
trip  down  the  river.  It  was  im- 
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possible,  therefore,  that  they  could 
reach  Kartoum  on  the  25th ;  and 
tlie  imputation  on  Wilson  conveyed 
by  the  passage  is,  in  any  case,  with- 
out foundation.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  here  Lord  Wolseley  is 
taking  absolutely  new  ground;  for, 
having  sent  Wilson  to  communicate 
with  Gordon,  he  is  here  implying 
taat  his  duty  was  to  relieve  him. 

At  this  time  the  Government 
seems  to  have  become  alive  to  the 
careful  avoidance  by  Lord  Wolse- 
ley of  all  approval  of  Wilson  :  not 
one  word  of  commendation  had  he 
given  to  the  victor  of  Gubat, — a 
fact  which  had  been  noticed  early 
in  February  in  the  London  press. 
On  the  llth  February  Lord  Hart- 
ington  telegraphs  to  Lord  Wolse- 
ley:  "  Express  warm  recognition 
or  Government  of  brilliant  services 
of  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  satisf  ac- 
tion  at  gallant  rescue  of  his  party." 
IS'ow  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
this  telegram  is  omitted  from  the 
published  parliamentary  papers. 
More  than  a  month  later,  Wilson 
seems  to  have  been  called  on  for  a 
statement  of  the  occupation  of  the 
interval  between  his  arrival  on  the 
ivile  and  his  departure  for  Kar- 
toum. Accordingly,  on  the  23d 
March  he  wrote  the  report  which, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  Lord  Har- 
tington,  on  15th  May,  said  should 
bo  laid  on  the  table,  and  which  is 
now  before  us.  In  it  Wilson  sets 
forth  the  situation  of  his  force  on 
the  21st,  when  the  steamers  reach- 
ed him.  It  had  been  much  weak- 
ened by  the  heavy  losses  of  the  17th 
and  19th  :  it  was  to  be  further  di- 
minished by  the  return  of  the  con- 
voy and  escort  to  Gakdul,  and  it 
was  hampered  by  the  large  number 
of  wounded.  The  men,  too,  we 
know  from  other  sources,  were 
quite  exhausted  with  the  fight- 
ing and  want  of  sleep  —  horses 
and  camels  were  knocked  up. 
And  besides  the  presence  of  the 


enemy's  garrison  in  Metammeh, 
there  were  rumours  of  hostile  forces 
advancing  on  both  sides.  He  had, 
therefore,  urgently  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  his  camp.  This 
anxious  condition  of  affairs  con- 
tinued up  to  the  afternoon  of  the 
22d,  when  the  steamers  were  re- 
paired and  ready.  "  The  only 
day,"  says  Wilson,  "that  might 
have  been  saved  was  the  22d,  as 
the  reconnaissance  showed  that  the 
force  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Berber  direction."  He  means  that 
it  might  have  been  saved  had  he 
known  the  real  state  of  the  case ; 
but  he  did  not  know  it,  and  it  was 
most  necessary  to  ascertain  it. 
There  remains  the  23d.  Of  this 
day  he  says — 

"  General  Gordon,  in  a  most  char- 
acteristic letter,  addressed  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Staff  or  to  the  Officer  Command- 
ing the  British  advanced  -  guard,  in- 
sisted strongly  on  our  taking  actual 
command  of  the  steamers,  and  remov- 
ing from  them  all  Pashas,  Beys,  and 
men  of  Turk,  or  Egyptian,  origin. 
He  wrote  in  strong  terms  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  these  men  in  action,  and 
begged  that,  if  the  boats  were  not 
manned  by  British  sailors,  they  should 
be  sent  back  to  him  with  none  but 
Soudanese  crews  and  soldiers.  It  was 
originally  intended  that  the  steamers 
should  be  manned  by  the  Naval  Bri- 
gade, but  Lord  Charles  Beresford  was 
in  hospital,  unable  to  walk,  and  all 
the  other  officers  of  the  Brigade,  and 
several  of  the  best  petty  officers  and 
men,  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  It 
was  therefore  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  original  plan  ;  and  though  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  in  the  most  gallant 
way,  offered  to  accompany  me,  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  deprive  the  force  of 
the  only  naval  officer  with  it,  especially 
as  the  steamers  left  behind  might  be 
called  upon  at  any  time  to  take  part 
in  active  operations  against  the  enemy. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  select 
Soudanese  officers,  crews,  and  soldiers 
from  the  four  ships,  and  to  transfer 
them  to  the  two  steamers  going  to 
Kartoum.  This  was  the  chief  reason 
for  the  delay  on  the  23d." 
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Now,  even  supposing  that  a  few 
hours  of  daylight  could  have  been 
saved  on  the  23d — and  we  do  not 
know  that  they  could  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  gather  from  the  report 
that  they  could  not — yet,  even 
then,  the  steamers  could  not  have 
reached  Kartoum  till  late  on  the 
27th,  the  day  after  the  fall  of  the 
place.  The  point  is  therefore  of 
absolutely  no  importance  to  the 
issue.  Unless  Wilson  had  left 
his  exhausted  force  unfortified 
and  exposed  to  attack,  and  had 
embarked  in  steamers  unprepared 
for  the  voyage,  which  Gordon  held 
to  be  so  perilous,  he  could  not  have 
reached  Kartoum  even  on  the  26th. 
It  appears  not  only  an  absurdity, 
but  a  mischievous  absurdity,  to 
charge  a  man  who  had  done  so 
much  in  such  harassing  circum- 
stances with  not  doing  more.  To 
our  mind  he  needed  no  defence, 
and  ought  not  to  have  undergone 
the  imputation  implied  in  the 
demand  for  explanation. 

This  report  was  sent  home  by 
Lord  Wolseley,  with  a  letter  from 
himself,  which  we  here  give  entire. 

"  CAIRO,  I3th  April  1885. 

"  MY  LORD, — I  have  the  honour  to 
forward  a  letter  from  Colonel  Sir  C. 
Wilson,  R.E.,  giving  the  reasons  for 
the  delay  in  the  departure  of  the 
steamers  from  Gubat. 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  add  any  re- 
marks of  my  own  to  this  letter.  The 
reasons  given  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
must  speak  for  themselves. — I  have, 
&c.,  WOLSELEY,  General. 

"  The  Right  Hon. 

MARQUIS  OF  HARTINGTON,  M.P." 

Now  this  is  a  letter  which  may 
be  read  in  two  ways.  Had  Lord 
Wolseley  made  previous  mention  of 
Sir  G.  Wilson's  conduct  with  ap- 
proval, it  might  mean  that  it  was 
obviously  and  completely  satisfac- 
tory. But  it  must  be  taken  in 
connection  not  only  with  careful 
avoidance  of  approval,  but  of  what 


is  implied  in  Lord  Wolseley's  de- 
spatch of  the  15th  February,  and 
must  be  read  as  declining  to  say  a 
word  which  might  tend  to  absolve 
Wilson. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the 
whole  theory  that  Gordon's  rescue 
was  possible,  even  by  Wolseley's 
whole  force,  had  it  reached  the 
Nile  before  Wilson's  scanty  column 
got  there,  rests  upon  nothing  but 
wild  assumption.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  we  doubt  not,  that  put 
forth  as  his  opinion  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
18th  May.  He  said  :— 

"  The  noble  earl  said  it  did  not  sig- 
nify what  the  cause  was  that  took  us 
to  the  Soudan.  I  am  bound  to  say  it 
signifies  very  much.  It  was,  if  pos- 
sible, to  save  General  Gordon.  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  a  question  of  time 
— that  is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
I  believe  that  treachery  would  have 
had  effect  at  whatever  time  the  relief 
expedition  might  have  arrived." 

So  say  we,  and  we  will  give  a 
reason  for  the  belief  which  Lord 
Granville  would  naturally  abstain 
from.  The  Mahdi  (as  will  be 
found,  we  believe,  in  Gordon's 
diary)  knew  of  our  declared  in- 
tention to  abandon  the  Soudan 
after  the  rescue  of  Gordon.  He 
had  means  of  constantly  com- 
municating with  the  troops  in 
Kartoum.  He  would  therefore 
argue  with  them  in  this  cogent 
fashion  :  "  The  English  are  coming 
to  take  away  Gordon,  and  will 
then  quit  the  Soudan.  The  de- 
fence of  the  place  depends  upon 
Gordon.  Without  him  and  with- 
out the  English,  you  cannot  keep 
me  out.  If  I  capture  the  place 
by  force,  I  will  kill  every  man. 
But  if  you  agree  to  admit  me 
when  I  shall  desire  it,  I  will  spare 
you  and  take  you  into  my  service." 
It  is  no  wonder  that  these  poor 
Egyptians,  who  owed  no  fealty 
to  us,  or  even  to  Gordon,  if  he 
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should  depart  and  leave  them, 
took  this  proposal  into  serious 
consideration,  and  that  some  at 
least  were  ready  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions. And  as  to  the  time,  the 
Mahdi  desired  to  defer  the  sur- 
render till  some  of  our  troops 
should  be  lured  to  cross  the  desert, 
when  he  hoped  to  destroy  them- — 
a  result  nearly  accomplished.  The 
city,  with  Gordon  in  it,  was  used 
as  a  bait.  What  finally  decided 
him  was  the  arrival  of  our  troops 
on  the  Nile.  For  all  he  knew, 
we  might  advance  in  force  to 
rai.se  the  siege — and  thereupon  he 
pui  his  foot  down. 

]t  is  fortunate  for  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  that  the  vague  charges 
against  him  have  been  brought  to 
a  head  in  a  cruel  and  unwarrant- 
able attack  published  in  a  monthly 
periodical.  A  Mr  Williams,  the 
correspondent  with  Stewart's  col- 
umn of  the  '  Daily  Chronicle,'  has 
written  a  paper  ascribing  to  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  the  whole  blame 
for  the  failure  to  rescue  Gordon,  in 
language  so  injurious  that  nobody 
can  suppose  it  to  be  inspired  only 
by  a  desire  to  impart  unbiassed 
facts.  All  the  delays  that  took 
place  in  resolving  on  the  expedi- 
tion, in  starting  it,  and  in  con- 
ducting it,  so  far  as  it  went,  are  as 
no  tiling  (according  to  this  writer) 
compared  with  the  space  of  two 
days  between  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  steamers  at  Gubat 
and  Wilson's  departure  in  them 
to  Kartoum.  The  most  offensive 
charges  are  made  with  reference 
to  his  conduct  both  at  Gubat 
and  in  sight  of  Kartoum.  But 
this  Mr  Williams  is  actually  the 
same  person  who  has  already  writ- 
ten accounts  of  the  expedition 
to  the  '  Daily  Chronicle,'  speaking 
of  the  object  of  his  spite  in  very 


different  terms.  Thus,  he  said  in 
that  paper  of  January  29th  :  "  Sir 
C.  Wilson  was  now  in  command, 
cool,  collected,  meeting  each  move 
of  the  enemy,  noting  weak  points. 
...  A  commander  of  weaker  fibre 
might  well  have  hesitated,  but  not 
so  Colonel  Wilson,  who  did  not 
fear  to  realise  that  the  risk  must 
be  taken."  Will  it  be  believed 
that  he  now  writes  in  the  periodi- 
cal :  "A  soldier  should  not  have 
hesitated  ;  Sir  Charles  Wilson  hesi- 
tated " !  Again,  he  said  in  the 
'  Daily  Chronicle '  of  February  12  : 
"  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  .  .  .  with 
that  boldness  and  resolution  which 
characterised  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Gubat  "  ;  but  now  in  the 
periodical :  "If  I  differ  from  this, 
it  is  only  in  wondering  if  he  had 
any  nerve  to  lose."  Lieutenant 
Stuart-Wortley's  diary,  published 
in  the  '  London  Gazette,'  says  : 
"January  24. — Left  Metammeh 
at  8  A.M.  in  steamers."  Mr 
Williams  says  :  "It  was  high 
noon  on  Saturday  the  24th  be- 
fore he  went."  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  pursue  this  distaste- 
ful subject  further.  No  one  who 
has  read  what  we  have  written 
will  think  the  attack  worthy  of 
the  slightest  credit,  and  its  readers 
will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  us 
that  nothing  but  the  competition 
for  notoriety  could  have  induced  a 
periodical  which  valued  its  own 
self-respect  to  be  made  the  vehicle 
of  such  aspersions  on  a  brave  and 
devoted  officer. 

We  trust  we  have  said  enough 
to  induce  any  reader,  even  if  pre- 
judiced on  the  other  side,  to  pause 
before  imputing  any  failure  to  per- 
form his  duty  to  an  officer  whose  de- 
votion to  Gordon  was  well  known, 
and  who  would  have  rejoiced  to 
make  any  sacrifice  in  his  behalf. 
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